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TO SYLVATSUS URBAN, Gent. ( 

« ' A ® ^ 

•t \ \ - t O 

. HIS .ftlNXrv-tOUilTH TOLPMlt.^^ 

—-B- 

c» 

, THRO* the vast rcghins of unbounc^jd space, 

Another rolling year ^as closed its race: 

—*#Ti8 thii& SvlvanusTio record the flight, .• 

1fV)ttit 'BtraclPthe ear, what fdl upon liie sight t 
Culling the fairest flowers of riclj perfumes 
To deck thy varied work, which ever blooms. 

With what fresh triumphs4n thy variei^agc 
Appear tile Pageants of a distant age! * 
tijne when Mayors, in ofBcial state, 

To Rf^us Hall, repaired vn splendour great: 

These sights, uiagniflccnt in old array 

Tft gazing crowds proclaimej^ the festive day ! 

Heard ye the^Knell of Death float on the gaic, 

Midst lamentations’ sad and piercing wail ? 

Belzoni^dLeeply vers’d in Egypt’s lore, 

’The genial breath of life inhales no more ; 

He sunk, as journeying to Timbucloo’s land, 

And lies inhum’d in Gato'ji burning sand ! 

The mournful tribute here to Bowdich pay, 
him, unfelt, the scorching orb of day ; 

^is toilsome coursc*’neath AJnc'% burning clime 
Shall tell his vent’rous deeds to distant time. 

Again the Knell sends forth a solemn solind, 

*1110 minute strokes are blown the welkin round. 

Byron ! that matchless bard ! ah ! mute his tongue ! 
riis sweet enchanting harp now lies unstrung! — 

And shall not “ Wdd Flowers” on each Spring's return. 
Twine a funereal wceafh round BloomJiAd's urn ? 

Say! why do Gallia’s lilies droop and fade ? 

Louis the Good Witliih tlie tomb is laid; 

No civil feuds disturb his last repose,— 

On Regpl Charles the Sun of Concord rose. 

But lo! from waves that wash the Sandwich strand 
The King and Cinsort reach Old England’s land. 

Yet Fate the presbnee of Great George*demed, 

Such Heaven’s high will! by sickness seized, they died. 
Nor Muse, forget, to tell Macarthy’s fate. 

In battle slain witli the Ashantees’ state; 

By hordes surrounded (sad event to tell) 

Mid veiling cries he, mutilated, fell! • 

All hail, fair Peace, that smiles on Europe’s ground; 
Supremely great Britannia looks around: 

Her rich domains what Palaces adpm; 

While Plenty poui^s abundance from her horn:— 

Long may her favour'd Empire’s prosperous weal. 

Long may her glories, Urbans page reveal. 

2'eversal Rectory, Dec. 21, 1824. William Rawlins. 


* Gent. Mag. 1824. 


PREFACE. 

M prosenting oaif* Annual Address, we cannot but cxpresa that hi^h 
yn^tficrtion 'which every true patriot must experieni^, at the ptoses- 
live prosperitj'ofi our native Countryi> • This is-the Ninety-fourth ;^Uip of 
our literary existence; ai^ on no occasion have we ha^ more cause for 
Cpofgratulatlng our Readers than the j^ent pfiriod. Great Britain, 
is rapidly approaclfing to the highest fdnnacle of ^litical greatness; 
uid promises, at no distant sci^a, not only to surpass in nation^ pre¬ 
eminence all co-existing kingdoms, but even to vie with the most celcT 
brated empires of antiquity. Her dominion, her commerce, her arts, 
and her language, are extending over the whole world—from East to 
West—from the Polar to tlie AustrShan Seas. Wieldihg the trident 
of Neptune, her fleets sweep the ocean, and her shipping, thus pro¬ 
tected, fill every^port. To what may we attribute tliis unrivalled supe¬ 
riority?—To her matchless Constitution—to tli? wisdom of her Laws— 
to the native energy of her Sons—and to the glorious- spirit of enter¬ 
prise which now distinguishes her beyond every nation and ever^ ^e. 
Let us revert to otlier States, where a contrary policy is pursued, and 
what a sad and humiliating picture is presented! Spain, once the ar¬ 
biter of the Continent, and mistress of the Seas, is now sunjf to the 

jb 

lowest grade in the political scale, without the least prospect of ame¬ 
lioration. The Royal Bigot who at present governs the kingdom is 
completing her irretrievable ruin; for having lost her foreign posses¬ 
sions, and being destitute of internal resources, she must fall an easy 
prey to the first hostile power that attempts it. Her convents, rosaries, 
and besotted priests, will present a very feeble- barrier against fleets, 
cannon, and hardy seamen. Italy, once the ruler of the world, but now 
immerged in the lowest abyss of papal degradation, is in a condition 
very little superior to Spain. She is the seat of bigotry, ignorance, 
poverty, and brigandage; and the Sovereign who succeeded to the 
Pontificate during the 'last year, seems a worthy compeer of his Most 
Catholic Majesty I Instead of alleviating the political evils of his coun¬ 
try, he commences his reign with anathemas against Bible Societies. 
He has also issued an absurd and truly papistical bull, which announces 
a Jubilee at Rome during the yeSa 1825, and invites the faithful to re¬ 
pair to that city, on the occasion, from all quarters of the globe, with 
full assurance of ample indqjgences I What measures against the diffu¬ 
sion of the Gospel and the spread of pure Christianity are then to be 
concocted, remains to be seen. As the Papal supremacy, like the Ma¬ 
hometan Crescent, is evidently on the wane, at least in political conse¬ 
quence, every means will doubtless be adopted to arrest the progress 
of knowledge, which has always been considered the bane of priestcrait 
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and all gliost^y tyranny. Indeed if may admit of a question, whether 
the devotees of tlie Cross, pr the barbarians of the Crescent, will first 
lose their political existence in the scale af Eu&pc. We entertcun the 
mbst sanguine expectations that the Turkish dominion, like the Popisl) 
supremacy, will sink into nihility l^efore the approach of knowledge and” 
Christian truthand the enormous losses which the Crescent has sus¬ 
tained in contests with the brave Greeks during the current year, afford 
the most^heeringihopes of i^ltimate expulsion frdm European soil. 

Enjoying the bllssings of Peace, and reposing under the victorious 
laurels of her past deeds, England is not regardless of the advantages 
tfiat may arise from the cultivation of her internal resources, and the 
useful^arts. Thft various laudable undertakings for the improvement 
of the countr) and the employment of capital, show at once her enter¬ 
prising spirit and her boundless wealth.—Edycation, which necessarily 
excites a<lesire for literature and science, is now becoming so universal, 
that it presents oijp of"the most remarkable phenomcnii in the history 
of society. A new impulse has been given to the popular intellect, 
aTtd the immense increase of periodical publications and newspapers 
^ proves the extent of the reading community. 

Adverting to the Contents of rfe present Part of our Ninety-fourth 
Volume, w^e refer with satisfaction to our ample Indexes for a proof of 
the interesting subjects it Embraces. In addition to the Originai. 
Communications, &c. we have introduced 17G* Reviews ; and the 
Ob/tuarv, which will prove of the highest utility to future Biogra¬ 
phers, has been in some degree extended. 

In justice to ourselves, i^’e cannot conclude this Preface without ob¬ 
serving, that some of.our girticles are frequently copied into periodi¬ 
cal publications without the^ least acknowledgment, and against this 
unhandsome practice w-’ beg to remonstrate; but we were lately 
amused by the c^'tor of a newspaper foisting upon his readers, as mat¬ 
ter entirely new, a description of the Oflicers established in the most 
’ notorious Gaming-houses, which was copied from the First Volume of 
ou’: Work, for the year 1731 ! We have, however, a serious complaint 
to prefer against the compiler of the Annual Biography," whose whole¬ 
sale piracies, we are confident, arc unknown to the respectable pro¬ 
prietors. This literary marauder bar. absolutely gutted our Obituary 
without any acknowledgment. He has not confined his merciless 
shears to pages, but has a^ctually appropriated some scores of Memoirs, 
consisting of several sheets^ to his own use. We have no doubt but an 
injunction oh' the volume would readily be granted, or damages ob¬ 
tained at common law ; and if this nefarious practice be again pursued, 
wc shall thus be compelled to protect our property. 

Dec. 31, 18‘M. 
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MINOR CORRESPqNDHNCE. 


Cahadoc observes, " Jt may be new to 
most of your readers, that the scene repre¬ 
sented in your vol. axii. ii. p. 7t)4, under 
the very correct portrait of the celebrated 
^Samuel Rrehardson, by his friend .High- 

more, is In jhe garden of-Budw.^jJh, 

esq. neuhew of the Rev. William Budworth 
(the scnoolmaater of Bp. Hurd, Sir Edward 
Littleton, and many other eminent men), 
Mi^o married the lady whom Richardson 
chose fur bis Clementina of Sir Charles 
Grandison.” 

A Constant Reader says, “By the de¬ 
cease of Henry, r^hth Earl of Barryrourti) 
in 1S33, withoiit issue, the Eaildom grant¬ 
ed in l(i3S to his ancestor David Viscount 
Buttevaut, I^ron de Barry, &c. became ex¬ 
tinct. The Viscounty of Buttevant, the pre¬ 
mier Viscounty of Irelanth is claimed by the 
late Earl’s only sister, the Lady Caroline 
Melfort, as heir general, and also by Mr. 
Janies Redmond Barry of Donoiighmorc, 
CO. &ork, as heir male; the ancient Baro¬ 
nies of de Barry of Olethan and Ibawne, and 
Barry of Barry’s Court, have devolved with-' 
out dispute to the Lady Caroline <(^lclfurt, 
now in her own right Baroness de Barry of 
Olethan and Ibane, and Baroness do Bai ry 
of Bairy’s Court, originallv by tenure, and 
writs of summons. Her Ladyship has nut 
assuiged the Viscount^ in consequence of 
tlTe counter-claim of Mr. Barry, the male 
heir. The Viscounty, however, seems, like 
the Baronies, to have originated solely in 
writs of summons j nor do any of tjje pedi¬ 
grees refer to any patent of creation. 

“The Baroness de Barry hiding issue, 
the next heir to these ancient Baronie^, ns 
well as, perhaps, to tlic preini' i >'iseounty 
of Ireland, is to be sought am ..jg the de¬ 
scendants of the daughters of the former 
Earls of Barrymore. Can any of your He¬ 
raldic Correspondents iiifuim me of the is¬ 
sue, if any, of Laily Mary JJ.iriy, who mar¬ 
ried-Taylor, esq. and died in 

— gf Lady Mary Bariy, who married the 
Rev. Gciald Bari'y; or of Lady (.'athcrine, 
who married John 'rownsheiul, esq. of (Jas- 
tletown? In the ilescen.lant, if any, of oiie 
of th«se ladies the claim to these ancient 
liooours (after the decease of Lady de BaA-y) 
will vest.” 

M. B. who has sent us casts of two Ro¬ 
man coins, may be assuird they are not ge¬ 
nuine, being prubalily forged at Padua. 

A Corbespondent, with a viewt# a pro¬ 
posed biographicat sketch of the family of 
of Selby, Sylbie, or Sealby, of Warendon, 
Bucks, wishes fornix.*ers to the f.iilowiiig 
queries j viz. Whence came the lirsc James 


S. of Warendon, who fettled there abont" 
I6'S0: aud of what father and mother? If 
a fugitive, destitute, how came he by the 
means of a Ic^al education, having been en¬ 
tered of the Inner Temple in 16'47? Did 
lie ever practise a barrister ? Did ho 
or Ilia son, the sergeant, found the family 
fortune ? Do either of them appear as 
leading men in the law books, or proceed¬ 
ings of their day ? Did either*of them sit 
ill Parliament, (Snd for what ]ilace or 
places? What was their political attach¬ 
ments, or predilections ? Answers to these 
queries, or other particulars, would be ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

T, E. asks* if our (rorrespondent.s “ ran 
jjive any parti. uLrs of an l-los]ilt.il founded 
in the reign of (Jhari*-, k. by — laicas, esq. 
for 16 peii'ioners, who has. ’o/. per annum, 
and a chaplain styled Master. The tiustccs 
are the Grocers’ Company in London, who 
elect the chaplain, ami the pensioners arc 
presented alternately by 1 (i parisiies in Berk - 
shire, and the same in .Surrey. It is in the 
parish of Wokingham.” 

A Constant Reader solicits infurniatioii 
relative to the Library at the Escuriiil in 
Madrid. “ Besides the public Lihiary, which 
had a goixl collection of books, and was or¬ 
namented with globes and mathcinatic.il in¬ 
struments, and open to general in qiection ; 
there was nUo above it a piiv.itc I.ilirary, 
containing various Arabic and other ancient 
MSS. particularly an early Greek one of the 
New T'.staincnt. Don Rliguel ( a.siri’s ac¬ 
count ot the Arabic is particularly curious, 
and has been published in two vuhiincs fo¬ 
lio; anil should this Llbiai'y have been plun¬ 
dered, liis work must be higbiy valuable.— 
Jt would give great satisfaction to be in¬ 
formed that these Libraries and the many 
line pictures in the E.scnrial escaped the ge¬ 
neral plunder of the Kreiich.” 

A ConKfcspoijDENT wishes to be favoured 
with an account of the repairs going on at 
the Church of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 
He says, that “ he has seen a drawing of the 
external elevation of tlic East end of the 
chancel, which is nearly rchiiilt hy iMr. 
Gwilt, and which ajipiars to he in a lictter 
ta^ than the’wretched repairs of the West¬ 
ern parts of this venerable fabric 50 years 
ago. It is to be lii>|>ed, that nut only the 
chancel, but tliiit the Eastern walls of tho 
i ^liritiial Court, the Bishop’s Chapel, &c. 
will undergo a .siinikir re-inodf'lliiig, espe¬ 
cially as thorp is a prosjicct of the whole 
building being exposed to view, when the 
approaches to the new laiiiduii Biiilgc arc 
completed.” 
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ORlGlNAIi eOMMUNICATIO: 


Ancient Cannon in the Ci'ry of GAnt. 



nr TT Upper Cadosan-place, 

Mr. Urban, " 

I N one of tlic squares of the city of 
Ghent, near a canal, is an antlen'. 
('annon called Mad Margaret, nearly 
eighteen feet in length, and three in 
diameter, having a chamber for the 
charge, but without either trunnions 
or cascable. It is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople, an 1 if I 


feay hazard a conjectdVe, appears to be 
about the period in which Edward IV. 
reigned in England. It is made of se« 
vcral bars of iron laid by^ach other 
like the staaes of a cask, and held to¬ 
gether by being hooped round with 
the same metal, and* from this antient 
mode of fabrication, together with tile 
absence of trunnions, I am led tcHhe 
^conclusion respecting its date. 



It is supported by three blocks of 
marble, the lashion of which bespeaks 
them not older than the beginning of 
the last century; but w*hen used, I 


doubt not had bt^en embedded in a 
heavy wooden carriage >}riihout wheels. 

Yours, kc. S. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. URBAN, Tottenham, June 30. 
Have been favoured by a friend 
in the Mcdit irranean with an ac¬ 
count of the two Expeditions of Cos- 
tduiino Canariu against life Turks St 
Scio and Teiiedos, which probably 
you will think of suibcient interest to 
give it place in your Magazine* 

Yours, &c. W.Il. 

I’lRST Expedition of Costantino 
Canario, against Scio. 

Towards the close of the Ratna~an 
in June 1822, the (?reek squ.idiou re- 
tuyied to theii respective ports, with¬ 


out having made any serious disposi¬ 
tion to attack thcTurkish fleet at ^io, 
altiiougii they had twice entered the 
strajts, and it was on the last occasion, 
when passing the Spalmadore islands, 
that the i(le.i first struck Canario that 
all had not been done which ought to 
have been, and of tlie possibility of de¬ 
stroying ilicm single handed by sur- 
{irizc; a proposal whioli he made im¬ 
mediately on his arrival at Ipsera, and 
which was readily acceded to. 

Previous to thi.s, he liad commanded 
the Pldtofl’ fire ship, aiul in the last re¬ 
treat through the Spalmadore passagclT 
he backed bis main topsail, and was 

the 
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Firs* Expedilian of Canario against the Turks. [July, 


tbe last vessel out of the straits, a sta> 
tion of his own choice, in order, he 
said, to protect the rear of the fleet. 
From that moment he felt so tho¬ 
roughly |)ersiiaileci of succeeding, as to 
venture at all hazards, notwithstand¬ 
ing two other vessels had failed but a 
very shoVt time before, under the com- 
'inand of the son of their AdK;jiral, 
Micolao it|)ostolo-, owing, I believe?, to 
their being set on fire too soon. 

Hearing of the intention of Canario, 
ike captain of a Hydriot brig, Andrea 
Pepino, also volunteered his services 
to accompany him, r.nd the two vessels 
fitted for the purpose, with a picked 
crew of 2.1 men'each, and a large boifc 
apiece to bring them away, furnished 
also with combustible:, in case of cap¬ 
ture, as a last resource, to prevent their 
falling into the h.imh uf»thf encniy, 
sailed for port Caloni in Mitylcne, In 
order, from its .'ulvantageous position 
td tbe northward of .Scio, to wait there 
thef opportuniiy of the first northerly 
. wind for carrying their pur])ose into 
execution, as well us to create less sus¬ 
picion coming from that <[oarttr. 

Owing to light baflling winds, they 
were three days on their p-assage to 
Caloni, und it was not till the third day 
after, that they got«> breeze suitable to 
tbet. wishes. Ill the mean time they 
amused themselves, fishing, &c. in the 
harbour. 

Wednesday the IQth, at noon (the 
sixth day from Ipsera), thc^ sailed 
with a steady breeze froill N. If. steer¬ 
ing a course direct for Spalniador^, in¬ 
tending to get within the Straits as 
soon after dusk as possible. On near¬ 
ing Spalmadore, v\;e saw ih ‘ look-out 
Turkish squadron of five jail (three 
brigs and two schooners) cruizing to 
windward of the island at —hauled 
up and shaped a course .is if hound 
iiito Smyrna, but kept the yards fine, 
to check the vessel’s way as much as 

? >ssible,—the deception -inswered, the 
urks making no disposition to follow. 
-—Showed his colooi'- to an Fn^lish 
man of war bound into the gulf, and 
hauled them don n again immediately 
after, to prevent their being,made out 
by the Turks. 

At sunset Ije had lost siglft of the 
Turks behind Car.vbono; altered his 
course, and rounded the Cane, keeping 
the main close on hoard. * As lie ap¬ 
proached the enlrai'ce of the So-aits, 
•^he wind died away gradually} and 
when abreast of Green Island, .about 


10 p. i(i. it fey nearly calm. Pepino, 
the Hlydriot Captain, hailed him at 
this lime, and asked Canario “What 
do you intend doing? Do you think it 
j safe to go on ? the vyind Is very light;** 
would it not he better to give it up for 
to-night, and take a more favourable 
opportunity; if we get becalmed inside 
the islands, tlie chpnces will be against 
our getting nut ngain.” Canario an¬ 
swered, “There is no fear, we shall 
havA a breeze presently, and wc have 
some lime yet till day-fight.’' A short 
time after, tljg Hydriot hailed him 
again to the same effect, and he an¬ 
swered, ** It Is my intention to go on, 
come what may; I will either do it 
at once, or not at all.’’ Some of Ca- 
iiiirio’s crew now hegaii to feel dissa- 
^.isfied, and hearing them grumbling 
about the chances o(*bcing taken, and 
that it would he Li-ltcr to take another 
night for it, he calleu Miem all and 
said, “ Did I a.sk you to come with 
me? was it not your own free choice? 
and did not you heg me to lake yon ? 

If you are tired of the thin;; alre.uly, 
and want to go hack to Speeia, you 
liad better jump overboard, and he off 
at once, and if that wo'n’l ple.isc yon, 

I must loll you \)iat yon arc under my 
orders, and if one of you dare open 
your inouihs again on the subject, I 
will cut your thro.it that Instant.”— 
li'roin that moment he had no further 
trouble with them, and they obeyed 
every order implicitly. 

As lie neared the Horse Island, he 
observed the five cruizers to leeward of 
Spalmadore, standing across towards 
the main on the larboard tack, and a 
large ship on the oppo'iiie tack, in the 
middle of the passage. The .ship show¬ 
ed a light, which was answered by the 
others, each •of whom shewed oiie.~ 
Braced his yards in, and kept them 
minted as near as the wind would al¬ 
ow, and on towards iheTurks, to pre¬ 
vent their seeing him. Tlic land here 
being very high, by keeping close uii- 
dfr it, he massed iinperceivcd, and the 
breeze fresnening up again, soon car¬ 
ried him uiu of sight. 

'I’o leeward of Horse Island the hand 
runs down to a low point, olT which 
lie- a shoal, which he bordered on as 
close as the lead would |reimit, till 
having rounded it, he hmeed sh.irp up 
and hauled directly across for the town 
of Scio. About mid ehunnel, he 
saw the fleet with their lights up for 
the Buirain, and the body of them ra- 
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tlier on his weather bow, ovting to 
the wind having drawn*more lo the 
N. VV. off the island of Scio. This 
was unfortunate, as he had allowed 
for hauling his yind from the shoal 
point sufficient room to pass to wind¬ 
ward of the whole, from whence he 
could bear up, and choose his object. 
—Two of the largest ships, however, 
being the leewardmost, still laid with¬ 
in his reach. The weathernuiost of 
the two, the Captain Pacha, hjiled 
him as he approached, but making no 
reply, he continued his course, and in 
a few minutes after laid him aboard 
athwart his bowsprit, and in that (losi- 
tion set fire lo the train. The Hydriot 
unroriiiiiatcly kindled too soon, and in 
consequence of not being laid aboard 
in so masterly a style, ' rokc adrift, 
again without sii^ccedii\ in her ob¬ 
ject. No sort of opposition w'as made, 
nor were there many people apparently 
on deck; but nutwitlistaiiding, Ca¬ 
nario feeling an.vioiis to esc.'ipe, liurried 
his men into the boat; one of tliciii, 
hovvcicr, a fellow full of ’ uniour, 
begged to stop a little, soiiiclliiiig hav¬ 
ing just occurred to him, which he 
said he wished to tell them, and tak¬ 
ing up the iriimpet, hailed the Turk, 
“There is a fire for you, put it out if 
you can."—This uioruenlary joke add¬ 
ed considerably to the confidence of 
his cievv, and cheered them up amaz¬ 
ingly. They iheu took to their boats, 
and pulled before the w ind to escape 
by ilie Southern end of the straits, 
where meeting no impediment, they 
.irriied by daylight oil Veiietiea, and 
at 10 got on board one of their cruizers 
looking out on the S.W. side of the 
island.—At sunset they anchored at 
Ipseta. 

SeCONO K\PEDITI0N AfiAINST THE 

'PunKs ori' Tenedos. 

On the arrival of the 7’orkisli fleet 
at Tenedos, the C»reek cruizers having 
previously quitted the coast and reliirii- 
cd to their respective por^i, Canarw 
sailed from Ipsera on Friday the 8th 
of November, at sun-set, with two 
fire vessels, the one a brig called the 
carrying 21 men, including 
himself, and the greater pait of w'hoai 
had served under him in the former 
expedition to Scio; the other, a small 
coasting Sacolcva, as a better decep¬ 
tion, with the same number of hands, 
commanded by Giorgio Nicolas Bras- 
tanosj both vessels perfectly equipped 


as fire-ships. Two settees accompa¬ 
nied them as an escort, the largest 
having 34 men and 8 guns; the smal¬ 
lest 28 men and 3 guns, for the pur- 
^pose of receiving them on board on the 
completion of their enterprise. Ac¬ 
cordingly on the nooli of Saturday, the 
Qth, they were off Cape Sigri ih Mity- 
lene^hglit airs from the Southward, * 
havTOg run about 4;') mileif^ince the 
preceding evening at sunset. 

Half wav between Sigri and Cape 
Baba, at sunset, steering for the lattesp 
wind frrslicniiig gradually, took the 
Sacolcva in tow. «> At 10 p. m. off 
Baba, sent away the two settees to 
i%ndczvous lo the S. W. of Tenedos, 
within sight of the anchorage; there 
to wait, and in the event of success to 
make the best of llicir wd^- immedi¬ 
ately that thev observed the fne bleak 
out, to the edge of the shoal of Lem¬ 
nos, where Canario intended to pull, 
under tlie idea of escaping pursuit. If 
chased by the Turkish frigates, by fi¬ 
ling into sliallovv water. If no fire 
was pcreeiied, then they w'crc to Like 
it for gntulcd the fleet was not at Te¬ 
nedos; ill which case, Canario was to 
run on through the roadstead to Iiiibro, 
where the settees were to rejoin him, 
and from thence c^iiceri further mea¬ 
sures against the fleet in the Da.^»- 
nellcs. Parted comiiaiiy with the set¬ 
tees, and hauled close in under the 
land, keeping it as close aboard as pos- 
sihk, tft prevent being seen l>y the 
Turkish ]ook*oul ships. Passed a cor¬ 
vette standing off on the larboard tack, 
who pai(> no attention lo him: su[i- 
posed her to be French. 

At 11, obliged to east off the tow, 
the breeze having freshened a good 
deal. Took in his top-gallunt sails for 
the Sacolcva to keep up with him : 
going between six and seven knots. 
About miiiiiigiit saw Tenedos, and a 
few minutes after observed three Turk¬ 
ish frigates under easy sail standing off 
on the larbo'ird tack : passed astern of 
ihetn unperreived by lugging the shore 
close on hoard. To the Northward of 
Scorpiala a shoal runs off, which 
obliged hhn to keep a greater offing; 
and as he drew out from under the 
land, tire frigates tacked, and one of 
them set her foresail as if to chase 
him. In a few minutes more he dis¬ 
covered the lights of the Hog ship, and 
in about a quarter of an hour uistin- 
guished three line of battle ships laying 
towards the main with their heads to 

the 
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the Westward, and the wind on the 
larboard beam, owing to a strong cur* 
rent setting to windward tlirough the 
roadstead out of the Dardanelles'. The 
frigates and small craft were lying more, 
in-shore near the Troad, relying on 
the look-out squadron for protection. 
The Saeoleva being still astern, and 

f terceivin" that the ship wiN^ the 
ights uff (which he took to be’the 
flag) Iai(l to leeward of the nearest line 
of battle ship, and that to get at her he 
•nust pass within hail of the latter, he 
decided on giving the preference of 
the nearest ship, uk the least diliicnlt, 
to the Saeoleva, in order that they 
might not acettse him of acting ufi- 
fairly, and that by not lighting his own 
vessel first, the Saeoleva might have a 
better ch3nce of succeeding; besides 
which, he obscr\'ed^ that the first in 
command was his object. Fortunately 
the first ship paid no attention to him, 
fltongh he heard their voices as he 
)at>sed. He immediately after w'as 
laik'd by the second, who on receiving 
no answer from him, fired two shot at 
him, one of which went thibugh the 
licad of his mainsail, and a third shot 
was fired from the other ship at the 
Saeoleva. To prevent the chance of 
their thus cuttiugeaway his haliards, 
t'ce. he had every thing racked aloft, 
and in this manner, with full way on 
him, and a fresh breeze, going six or 
seven knots, he ran his vessel on-board 
stem on to the larboard bow of*>his 
antagonist under the ftirechJins, his 
Imwsprit luckily going into one pf the 

f iorts. it was nis original ifttention to 
lave steered for his sprits.'il yard, but 
observing her lying broat' ;de on, he 
was afraid the fire would be too much 
ahead, and tfieretore steered a course 
for her foremast. As ha drew near 
her, he perceived a great number of 
people on her poop, ail m great con¬ 
fusion, crying out, “ She is a firc-shij), 
a pirate, fire aw at,” &c. A graxl 
many of them jumped at the same 
time into a small boat asternhut 
once fairly alongiidc, no effort was 
made, nor ev,!. a musket fired at him. 

As he drew near his ohjert, he sent 
his iiu’ii into the host on the larboard 
side, sitting jiimscir on the^larboard 
gun whole, from whence he steered 
her to her position, and when tho¬ 
roughly fast, lighted the train from the 
boat, and hailed fhcTurk—“ We arc 
• ro A'lUrians [a r^-port having leachcd 
him that he went the bid tone at Scio 


under! Austrian colours], nor pirates, 
but true Isptiriots, and the same that 
burnt your Captain Pacha at Scio.*’ 
The fire caught fore and aft in an in¬ 
stant, and the breeze being very fresh, 
it communicated almost as rapidly with 
the Turk.*' The same instant that his 
vessel kindled, he observed them iin- 
ropcrlv set fire te the Saeoleva, which 
eing fighted rather too soon, as at 
Scio in the instance of tiie Hydriot, 
the' vessel did not gel a thorough hold, 
and broke adrift without accomplishing 
her object, ^’liis was just what he 
anticipated, and to prevent the proba¬ 
bility of which he so nul)ly resigned 
his own claim to the Saeoleva. The 
instant he shoved ofl' in his boat be 
obscrvetl tlic Turkish frigate steering 
directly towards him, and to avoid her 
steered closci in to the town ofTenetlos, 
where she lost siglM of him under the 
land, which he kept c'ose on-hoard, 
pulling head to wind, and when clear 
of the .South point of the island, 
tossed his ntxst up and made sail fur 
the shoal of [.cmnos, where, with the 
assistance of their oars ami a good 
breeze, they arrived by eight o’clock. 
When abreast the point nhont 
half an hour alVr he had quilted the 
fire-ship, he observed the line of battle 
ship entirely in fl.mies; her three 
musts, ns he said, “ like three candles.” 
The other ships of the. fleet w'ere firing 
guns, and in the greatest confusion, 
fuiimg on-bo<ird of each other, some 
with their cahlc.s cut, others with their 
sails loose, &c. There being a swell 
on and a fresh breeze, much mischief 
must have ensued. The light of the 
flames enabled him ckarly to distin¬ 
guish the difl’erent objects. It was 
about three o’clock on Sunday morn¬ 
ing the lOtili when he laid nis brig 
alon"«ido. 

Finding the two settees pimetiial to 
their rendezvous ofl' keinnos, he got 
on-hoard at eight o’clock, and there 
being no signs of the other boat witlt 
?hc crew of the Saeoleva, he sent the 
settee appointed as her escort to look 
out to windward of Tenedos, while he 
bore >ip towards the K. K. end of the 
island, in case, the boat had pulled 
t' rough the roadstead, and had come 
out ut that end. In about an hour 
after, the Sacoleva’s settee made signal 
of bavins picked up the boat, upon 
which they both made sail to the 
Westward. The whole of this ent^r- 
prizc was so alily executed, tlial^ not 
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the most trifling accident occurred, 
and every man returiwd to |lpsera 
without a hair of his head singed. 
Contrary winds detained the settees at 
St. Giorgio di Schiro three days, where 
they were received with the greatest 
joy by their countrymen. The next 
evening Brastanos reached fpsera, and 
the following morning Canario re¬ 
turned into port, urtder a salute from 
every gun in the islaild. On landing 
he was met by u procession, and with 
it proceeded to Church, where public 
thanksgiving was oft'ered up to (Jod 
for the success of their uiidertiiking. 

Canario is a modest plain man, re¬ 
quiring to be drawn out before the fol¬ 
lowing |>articiiljr3 could be elicited 
from him. I Ic is the mastor of a mcr- 
chaut vessel, and occiisionally acts as 
pilot to foreign vess<'ls. He is poor, 
but contented. He li.is a wife and 
two young children ; the former takes 
a just pride in her hubbaiid's character, 
and in the young ('osluntino they 
fondly predict a nolile defender of their 
eouniiy. When requested to sit for 
his portrait, he smiled, saying they must 
make the picture very ugly to be like 
bini. He has since attempted to set a 
Turkish ship on fire in the day time, 
and while nnder sail,'but his vessel 
falling .istorn, ho missed his aim, and 
was obliged to escape, two of bis men 
being killed, and himself wounded in 
the hand. 


Mr. l'KH,A.N, 


Jitli/ I."), 
itid 


1 with 


I j'VHliY friend of science .1 
.J arts must h:i\e o!)ser\ei 
great pleasuie, that under tlie most 
tlisiinguished paironage a monnmciit 
has been unanimously decreed to the 
memory of Mr. .lames Walt, au e\ent 
acceleiated, it lias been sait^ if not oc¬ 
casioned, by the following p.issage in 
the last volume of M. Dupin’s Travels 
in Great Britain. 


“ To a citi/c>n of (^!^sgow belongs the 
gliiry of liiiviug given to imliistry one of tlic 
greatest inipulsns known in the History of 
the arts. ’1 <> the improvements invented by 
the eclcbriited Walt it is owing that the 
steain-cngliie is become an universal iiiyviug 

{ lower. No invention ever befeu- coinpre- 
lendrd within so small a compass, and at a 
fourth of the ordinary expense, a jiower so 
great, so constant, so regular. In Watt 
we behold one of the Irnrjacto) s of liis 
country; yet when I earnestly iii(|uire what 
brilliant testimony he has received of na¬ 
tional gratitude, my i]ucslioij remains un¬ 


answered. It appears that neither IGng, 
nor Minister, nor Parliament, have yet dis' 
covered that they owe any thing to tbh life 
and memory of one to whom the Autients 
would liave erected statues and altars. The 
•ashes of the player Garrick repose under the 
sacred vaults of Westminster, while the 
ashes of Watt moulder in the obscure nook 
of some obscure cemetery.'* • 

lypine eulogy of Watt I most heartily 
concur; and If by these remarks King, 
IVIinislcrs, Parliament, and the Public, 
have been ..iimulated to do justice to* 
his memory, .1 rejoice at it; but I beg 
to observe, that lli^ facts set forth in 
M. Dupin's contrast are not correctly 
stgletl, and the subject o< it is most un¬ 
happily selected. The ashes of Watt 
rest, not in an obscure nook, but near 
Birmingham, the seat of his triumphs, 
•and in ground equally sacred with the 
cemetery at Westiftinsier. 

To Garrick no public honours were 
decreed ; liis funeial was at the ex¬ 
pense of his family, his monument «t 
that of an individual; and the follovv- 
ii*g lines from his pen, which shew 
him to hyve been a zealous advocate 
for public gratitude to the l-vnifaclors 
of tlieir country, should have protected 
him from an invidious comparison. 

“ Shall the Hero laurels gain 

Tor ravag’d fields amrthuusaiuls slain ? 

Arid shall his bruws nn laurels bind 

Who cliaiias to viitue human kind 

He creeled at his own cxjieiise a 
statue to^liakspcarc*, which he bc- 
queatlietMto tliw public. But 1 had for¬ 
got—M.Dupiii, with the intolerance 
of the Gallw:.-in Clnirch, was no doubt 
surprised that the Dean and Chapter 
ofVVcstiiiinstcr lud not denied to “the 
player rcposc under the s.icred vaults 
of the Abbey.’’ 

Allow nic to make an observation 
respecting ccnotajrhs. When vve visit 
tile place of sepuliiire of celebrated 
men, and rellect that “ Here in dust 
the mipjity lie,” not only is our veue- 
Tutiun, but a useful mural feeling ex- 
jcited. • 

-“ We ate taught, 

Whate’er our strength of body, force of 
thought, 

In Nature's hifjqiiest mould however cast. 

To this coiuulcxion we must come at last!” 

* • 

But a cenotaph, an empty moiiii- 

* M. Dupin is too well versed in tlie 
Knglish language to object to the honours 
tlial have been paid to the incuiory of the 
liuiuurtal liaid. 

incut. 
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ment, may with nearly equal interest, 
and perhaps with more propriety, be 
placed in the hi§h road, as bein^ more 
exposed to the \iew of the public. 

With respect to James .Watt, wc 
cannot but regret that he did not, in* 
his life-time, “ receive (in spite of the 
modesty of his nature) the patronage 
’and consideration due to his gfltat ta¬ 
lents.” Wc may, however, be aVlow- 
ed to hope, that the liberality of future 
times will he more just to those whom 
•the voice of the public has pronounced 
to have deserved well of their country; 
and that the Phikisophcr, the Hero, 
the Statesman^ the Poet, the Artist, 
those who Icrigthen, ami those wiio 
gladden life, may be honoured with 
public tC|tlmonies of approbation be¬ 
fore they*are alike indifieieiit to praise.. 


or censure 

The satisfaction of those who be¬ 
stow, and of liMii who receives, can 
only be complete, when it is said. 


‘^'Projsenti tibi inatiiros larginiur lionorcs.” 
Yours, &c. PoBLICOLA., 

Mr. Urban, Louth*July b. 

I SEND you a copy of a IjCtter from 
the Earl of Berkshire*, to my 
grandfather Bcnnct Langton, Esrj.f of 
J^angton, co. Lificoln. Possibly you 
may deem it worthy of preservation in 
your valuable Miscellany. 

Yours, he. B. UvBDAI.B. 


" Dear Rennei', • 

“ As my last was a Tetter of condo 
lence, in this it is more propeg to con¬ 
gratulate you upon sucecTdirig to an 
estate winch 1 am persua led you know 
how to enjoy. 

Though .the loss of an old friend 
could be no surprise to me, when I 
consiilcr he w as ad vain, cd so far beyond 
the stated age of man { yet so great was 
his humanity, I could not help griev¬ 
ing for him, at the very same time I 
reflected upon the lollowing thought 
in a very old tran”dy I met with acci¬ 
dentally— it is really very v^cll ex» 
pressed; 


* Henry Bowes Houanl,* who succeeded 
to the title of [li.iil of Iterlcshire in 170(i, 
and to tho Plarlduin of Suffolk in 1745. 
He died in 1757. 

•f* He died hi 17fif). Some account of 
liitn may he seen in Boswell’s lafc or John¬ 
son, vol. i. p. d.').'. (>th edit. !L< was fatlicr 
of B. Langton, l£st]. LL.D. the friend of 
Johnson. 


I ‘ To die. 

Why'«! man's Rature—not his punishment ; 
With tills condition, we all enter life 
To put it off again—'tis but a garment, 

And cannot last for ever—both its fashion 
And Us stuff will soon fear out.” 


Now you are become master of your¬ 
self and your lime, I should be very 
glad to see you at Charletoii .J, which 
from your own wicouragement I have 
had some reason to expect long since. 

Uuntiug is at this time in perfec¬ 
tion, and as that is agreeable to you, 
it will be most so to me, to see you 
here while the season lasts. 

I am, dear Rennet, 
yours most sincerely, 

Berkshire.” 
Charleton, Jan. 2, 1727- 


Mr. U”BAN, ^ July 8. 

D UHlNtJ a late visit of some days 
in the nciglihonrhood of (’an- 


terbury, I was presem at one of its 
Churches on a Sunday afternoon, and 
reminded of the “ Admoniiory Let¬ 
ter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
noticed in your Magazine, part i. p. 445. 
The circumstance which brought it to 
my recollection, and struck me as of 
sulFicient imjiortance to demand very 
serious attenwori from the ('hiircli- 
wardens of the parish, as aflectiiig the 
order and solemnity whicli should al¬ 
ways accompany public worship, was 
the confusion that took place in the 
Cliiircb from almost the beginning rif 
the service, to the ending of it. This 
was occasioned, as I was aflcrw ards in¬ 
formed, by an alteration in the usual 
hour of service, namely, from half-past 
two, till a quarter before two, which 
takes place eicry 4lh or .'itli week, and 
is owing U) the incumbent of the li\ iiig 
bein.g under the nceessily of perform¬ 
ing a dutt at the ('alhcilral, which in¬ 
terferes with his own parociii'd diiiies. 

The writer of the I.etter aboi e a 11u<led 


to(which I have not at present by me) 
gives it, J think, as his o|>inion, in 
whicli I fully concur, that no (clergy¬ 
man should he elifr'ible to a situation 
that shall clash witli the duties of his 
own parish, and that for obvious n-a- 
soMs. Bcsiilcssiich indeceiieyand irre¬ 
verence in the house of God, a pretext 
is furnished to nuinljcrs, who stand in 
little need of one, for uhscnling them¬ 
selves from Church. A. B. 


X In Wiltshire, Lord Berkshire’s chief 
sect. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Uriux, June 20. 

SliNl) you a rcp^scntaifon of the 
inagniticcnt Porch on fhc North 
side of Hereford Callietlral. (See the 
Frontispiece to the present Foluine). 
It was built bp Bishop Booth early yi 
thesixteeiithcentury. It rises above the 
niie, and has the front afld .side arches 
open for admission into the Catliedral. 
Itach outer angle li;is .an hc.vugunal 
turret, in whicli dre staircases to the 
room over the porch. The window 
and spandrils formed by the pediment 
are highly decorated ; as also of the 
door beiieath; those at the sides are 
less enriched.. M. 

Mr. Urba^t, ^ V««f 28 . 

N oTwiTUsTANDiNG^all that bas 
bceii. written bn the subject, a 
great misappre^eiisibn prevails on the 
origin and amount of Church.properly, 
in consct^uence of the representations 
of prejudiced persons. It is constantly 
alleged, and. very generally believed, 
that her revenues are enormous, and 
that her Clergy are overpaid j charges^ 
and opinions which are untrue and 
erroneous, and which a plain state- 
inent of facts will sufliciently refute. 

Ascending to the early institution of 
Christianity.in our Island, we find that 
the Romish .Associate Missionaries 
sought on their arrival the protection 
of the Heptarchal kings, and that 
wherever they obtained this sanction, 
they immediately formed a settlement. 
A mandate from, the Pope soon erected 
it into a diocese, and raised the Priof 
to the Episcopal order. They iiossess- 
ed but one Church, which became 
the Cathedral, in the precincts of 
which the Monks lived toother as a 
collegiate, body, and from whence they 
issued out to .evangelize the neigh¬ 
bouring country. At this period the 
infant establishment was supported by 
the volunia^ ofierings of humble con¬ 
verts ; and of wHat was thus collected 
one fourth was set apart for the Bishop, 
one for the maintenance of the CIer|;y, 
another .for the poor, and another to 
defray the.expencn of Divine service. 
The conversion of one powerful Thane 
after another, led to the foundation of 
Churches on their diflerent domains, 
and the retention of a resident Priest¬ 
hood. 

Agreeably to the practice of the 
Jewish Church, succeeding Barons 
endowed the edihees which their fore- 
Gsnt. Mite. July, 1834. 

2 


fathers had cri’ctcd wiili the tenth of 
their income, and different Acts of 
Parliament conlinned w'hat had been 
thus freely granted for ecclesiastical 
]ntrposc3. lienee it appears, that the 
first dioceses, in extent, bore some re- 
scinhlnncc lo the petty sovereignty; 
that the nianoriul limits became the 
fir^ lioiindarics of the parish ; and ij^at 
pie tithe was the surplus of thetlaicQ'^ 
nial reveniu.. , 

Up to the timo of .the Reformation! 
Ecclesiastical patronage seeihs for tlte 
most' :tb nave continued in ‘^the 
hands of the^ noble farhiiibi. The 
few livings in'.tRe gift of Monasteries, 
the Universities, and other public 
bodies, cither theirs in conse-" 

quetice c^/ baviqg been founded by 
them, .ur .iwei!e tu^ehed tp them by the 
bequest pf.'prjvAe patrons. Those in 
the patroh^e-of .the prdwn and Bi¬ 
shops, were in like .roanheV by rjgln of 
endowment, or were gradually acquired 
through lapse or forfeiture of no{nina- 
tion. Circuinstaijces atteiidiug 'the 
Reformation operated a change most* 
unfavgnrpble to the interests of the 
Churdi. The tithes of those livings 
attached to the rcligioua houses were, 
by a rapacious monarch, at the disso¬ 
lution of these establishments, alienated 
and conferred .dft his . favourite^,, A 
stipendiary was appointed under tlie 
title of Vicar; he received the minor 
dues, while the lay Rector enjoyed the 
tithe.. ■ , 

*A%ord.iqg to a late survey*, out of 
10,6^ Benefices', in , England' and 
Wales, J5,516 are Vicar^s, gnd 5,177 
are Rectories. ' The total.-reyennes of 
these two descriptions of livings are 
something less than three millions and 
a half, v^ile the amount'of imprp- 
.priated tithu^ is rather more than "a 
■ million and/threequarters. It appears, 
.therefore, that, more than hglf the livr 
ings underwent this spoliation, and 
that lay Bectqrs, prsons no way con¬ 
nected with the priesthood or.its duties, 
receive more than a moiety ot.tho jsu|!ii , 
divided among the parochial Cler^. 
From the same estimate'we Icarti.t^t 
the average value, of. an Epglisti^oerie-. 
fice, is 302/. and of a living m the 
Church of Scotland, 275/. , . 

If, then, such was the,qfigin of- 
Church properly, if a ihtrilvm'R. h'as- 


* See Quarterly Review, No. 58. Ar¬ 
ticle—Ecclesiastical Revenues. 

been 
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been thus sequestrated,—and if the 
average, stipend is so low, it is erro¬ 
neous to suppose that the benehced 
Clergy, as a body, arc ovirpaid, or 
that the burden of maintaining them 
falls on the community. And sup))Os- 
ing it did, it could not then be said 
to fall uporf one part of the commu- 
nityjjiore than upon another. KstMcs 
and farms a»c continually changiiff^ 
hands, and we know that In all pur¬ 
chases and leaseholds the amount of 
tithjes, as well as of taxes, is taken into 
the account. 

But this is not the ^nly deprivation 
which the Kuglish Clergy have sus¬ 
tained. It has •been satisfactorily 

f roved, that a great proportion even of 
neumbents labour gratuitously. Al¬ 
most two-thMs of the Benefices arc 
in the nomination of private persons, 
and these are usually oisposed of as a 
species of reversionary property. The 
annual value of the lis ing, the probable 
peri(j«l of possession, anil other circum- 
jstances, are all exactly calculated, and 
made to correspond with the interest 
of the purchase money. So ihai what 
these ministers receive in t!ie form of 
tithes, is not the proper emohnnent of 
their oilice; it is but the interest of 
their private property laid out in a life 
annuiity. It ts the same thing if some 
father buys it for his snti, or if suum’ 
individual should purchase it for him 
self through a friend ; in both cases 
the living is bought with the pAipc^ty 
which is, or will be his own. Trans¬ 
actions of this nature are become so 
general and notorious, that atheii 
scarcely a newspaper but what con¬ 
tains annong its advertisements, “ a 
next presentation to be disposed of, by 
public sale, or private contract.'’ In¬ 
deed, so much business is now done 
in this way, that the new employment 
of Clerical Agent is created, and these 
men are usuidly as dextrous in setting 
forth ail that renders the bargain de¬ 
sirable, “ aged incumbent, excellent 
glebe, and sporting country,’’ a.s any 
auctioneer. All admit that the Curates 
in general are not sufficiently remu¬ 
nerated, and that without p private 
fortune they could not supjiort a le- 
spectable appqfrance as single men, 
much less bring up a family; but it 
would seem that the ca.se of the above 
Incumbents is even harder than that 
of the Curates; the latter does receive 
60 /. or 70l- per annum for his services, 
but the former absolutely nothing. 


When |his system of sequestration 
and sale tfis been of such long stand¬ 
ing, and passed through so many 
hands, it is as hopeless to expect that 
the holder of presentations should dis- 
fiftse of his patronage freely, as that 
the present lay Hector should abandon 
his claim to ttie tithes. Both may be 
sensible that they are in possession of 
what belongs to anodier; but as they 
liave not acquired it by fraud, so they 
presume they may turn it to their 
own account without impeachment of 
their honesty. Certai.ily wc could not 
expect that the tithe impropriators 
should bo dispo.ssessed without om- 
pensation, though in the case of fferi- 
tants it might not seem altogether out 
of place if ihenrhildrcn would, as some 
hj\c nobly done*, restore a part of the 
j. If so ill-gotten by thosr ancestors. 

If men of character, who love the 
welfare of their Church, reflected, 
they would refrain from speculations 
which are illegal in their nature, and 
mischievous in the efl'ect. But in rc- 
'gard to family preferment thus rlis- 
|)ose(l of, a case of greater dishonesty 
can hardly he produced. If a guardian 
runs away with the property of the 
helpless orphan, every bosom rises in¬ 
dignant at the baseness of the theft, 
but no one attaches the. same infamy 
to the conduct of private patrons, who, 
in making this “ gain of godliness," 
are ten thousand times more criminal. 
In the one case a child is destituted, 
but in the other the spiritual interests 
of thousands are left to sufler. For 

ho does not perceive that as far as 
this species of patronage is concerned, 
we enjoy a learned and pious Clergy 
only as family interest and personal 
piety happen to be united in the same 
individuals? ^For the free appoint¬ 
ment of worthy men, the noble ances¬ 
tor left provision, but his degenerate 
successors, in selling the living, are 
not ashain.d of the meanness of the 
robbery, nor stagger at sacrilege of the 
blackest description. Meritorious men 
may in vain look up to such persons 
for preferment, for what they care; tl.e 
indolent or the profligate may take 
place of the diligent and the pious; 
the enquiry is not which is the most 

* Mention might hero he mode of tho 
liberality of-Forster, E>.q. the lay Rec¬ 

tor of Lewisham in Kent, who has recently 
built and endowed a Chapel of Ease at South- 
end, a hamlet adji^ing the above parish. 

deserving 
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deserving candidate, but which is the 
highest bidder. An advow^n may 
indeed be fairly sold with tne estate 
attached to it, but the purchaser bc> 
comes thereby possessed of the same 
sacred trust whiph the direct descend-^ 
ant inherited, and is bound by every 
moral feeling to administer it aright. 

lJut if the conduct of the vender is 
thus inexcusable, t])£ transaction must 
be questionable in regard to the pur¬ 
chasing Clergyman. It is allowed 
that his intention is generally hofiour- 
able and disinterested. 11c ministers 
at an <iltar of whose offerings he does 
not partake; and preaches a (iospcl 
whereof he docs not live. Thu.s it is, 
that conscious of the purity of his mo¬ 
tives in this respect, he^ is the less 
scrupulous *>f committing what our 
Kccfesiastical laws term Simony, and 
of subsequent peljury in disavowing it. 
If the oath were less ex])licit than it is, 
the subterfuge by which it is usually 
evaded, viz. th.it vve did not personalii/ 
pay onr money for the living, could 
not preserve onr integrity. What we 
commission, or permit another to do 
for us, ami with our jiroperty, we do 
ourselves. We may easily elude the 
letter of the laws, but acting with this 
duplicity, vve cannrvt escape with a 
conscience void of offence toward God. 
If there were no real harm in the 
purchase, vve should still be guilty of 
svve.iring falsely, and approach the altar 
of God with “ a lie in our right hand.” 

But it is not vvithoiU reason tliut 
Simony is forbidden by the existing 
laws. It directly excludes deserving 
men from preferment, deprives others 
of their jiropcr maintenance, and tends 
more than any thing else to secularize 
the sjiiiit of the Clergy. It weakens 
that bond of sympathy between a mi¬ 
nister and his people, arising from re¬ 
ciprocal duties cheerfully performed ; 
diligent labours on the one hand, re¬ 
warded by free-will offerings on the 
other. " 'J'liose who arc taught in the 
word, communicatin to him who 
teaches.” But when a niinister re¬ 
gards his tithes as his own independent 
])roi>erly, he cannot receive them with 
the same grateful feeling which he 
might if they were the remuneration 
of nis services. He is now the more 
tempted to exact his tithes to the 
utmost; and from the moment he 
shews himself rigorous, or keen, his 
influence is impaired, and his useful¬ 
ness ill the parish dc.stroyed. Far¬ 


mers,* forgetting that tithes are but a 
rent charge, commonly pay them 
" grudgingly, and as of necessity f but 
Clergymen do not always remember 
that the boast of disinterestedness best 
becomes their l^’wly character and ex¬ 
alted ofhee. These disgraceful litiga¬ 
tions would be effectually checked ay 
their^ manifesting more of St. Pau|,s 
re^'Dcss “ to take wrong^ and suiter 
themselves to be defrauded,” rather 
than give occasion for infidels to 
blaspheme. Certainly they fulfil a 
duty to themselves and their successors, 
in requiring their legitimate main¬ 
tenance; but, in general way, how 
much of the successl'nl issue depends 
on the temper vvhich they manifest in 
the dispute. Let it be apparent that 
the Christian Minister s^eks, not so 
much theirs hut tlicm and Far¬ 
mers, shamed into liberality, might 
not be so ready to take advantage. 
Happy it is for the Church of Fugland 
that her Clergy in general do discover 
much of this laudable sjririt, becoming 
the Ambassadors of Him “ whose 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

But as it regards Simony, can no¬ 
thing he done to put down this bare- 
faceef system of venality and dishonesty, 
vvhich is at once the banc and reproach 
of our Church ? We have Laws, ^iy 
do they slumber? If a township ac¬ 
cused of accepting a bribe is disfran¬ 
chised, and the briber fmed, why docs 
not a Jieavier sentence await these 
illc'^al, contractors, seeing that cor¬ 
ruption in tlie CMiurcIi is worse than 
in tbie Senate? Wliy is not the Vender 
of Livings made to forfeit his right, 
and the Purchaser his bargain ? Why 
will not well-meaning men be awake 
to the evil they proino;o, and entertain 
a conscientious horror of being con¬ 
cerned in such transactions? If there 
were no renivers of stolen goods, there 
could he no thieves; if none would 

i rurchasc livings, none could be sold, 
[iut solongas the Laws delay to punish, 
and,estimable men are patties in these 
contracts, others of less character, but 
with a clearer apprehension of the evil, 
wiU plead their example in violating 
the rule of right. The evil will inde¬ 
finitely .extend till public patronage 
becomes as corrupt as private—for if 
the p|enple countenance individuals in 
this infamous traffic. Universities and 
Corporations will soon think it no dis¬ 
grace to accept of a premium from the 
candidate for preferment. 
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It is therefore to be hoped, ifiat all 
ivho love their Ciiiirch, will refrain 
themselves and discourage others from 
dealings which injure her interests 
and disgrace her name. Such is the 
“ nuri sacra fames," that from the 
mean-spirited and covetous patrons we 
can expect no reform; but from those 
wj^ose object in entering the Church 
is to rcconuriend religion by their 1‘fc 
and doctrine, we can expect a serious 
attention to the apostolic maxim, “ be 
not partakers of other men’s sins; keep 
thyself pure.” Patronos. 

Air. Urban, Putney, July I. 

I N a former paper inserted in your 
Work of interesting and valuable 
writings, philological and scientific 
coininunica^.inns by eminent men of 
literature, I endeavoured to prove the 
close and intimate anaiogy and allinity 
between the Celtic or Gaelic language, 
and the Greek and Latin. The He- 
I’reiv, the Sousirit, and the Celtic, are 
„ decidedly the three most antieiit lan¬ 
guages. The Hebrew, piobably, ranks 
as tile first and earliest: and 'here is 
eonstderablc doubt, on the score of 
precedency, between the two others. 
The Sanscrit is unquestionably a more 
complete language, in point ofgram- 
inCical formation''and con.stiiietion, 
than the Celtic, the most dillicidt to 
pronounce of any language, aulieir or 
inodcra, as many of the vocables t 
stiluling it, are at once, in sott.id ;pid 
accent,gutterul, nasal, anddabio-tb .iiaf 
No person born mu of the Cf mitry 
where it has been spoken, luv eiOr \-'t 
accpiired its true pionunciatiou, though 
many have attempti'd it, v/lih the be¬ 
nevolent view of being of icrviec to, 
and of befriending emigrants, and the 
poor who leave their native country. 
Tlie Sanscrit, on the contrary, is beau¬ 
tifully harmonious; and has all the 
softness of the Italian. I w,?s in ha¬ 
bits of friendship with the much la¬ 
mented and distinguished Oriental 
.‘'cholar, the late Sir William Jones: 
and having once asked his opinion of 
the Sanscrit, he elegantly uud forcibly 
gave it thus—“ It possesses (^ll the per¬ 
fections, vnthout any of the imperj'ec- 
iions, oj' all thg languages will^’hich / 
am aa/Hainled.” 

Various origins of the word Sansnit 
have been given, but certainly none 
can be more striking than that derived 
from the Celtic. In this original lan¬ 
guage, Sciectigh is iciilmg, and Sliaiigh 


is antier^. Putting together this ad¬ 
jective a>^d substantive, we have a com¬ 
pound appellation,asShaugh-Screeugh, 
or Sanscrit, meaning the old wiilten 
language. 

- '1 he Celtic language is extremely 
simple in its construction. The verb 
has few, or no inlleclions ; and the 



Scrc«ygh-Aigh, llle Scribit; Screeigh- 
Shighti, Nos Scribimus; Screeigh- 
Sghive, Vos Scribit"!; Screeigh-Aidih, 
llli Scribunt. The compound tenses 
are formed by the aid of a fm- simple 
auxiliaries joined to the invariable crb. 
The substantive generally precedes the 
adjective, as-Dliinnuh-Moore, a great 
man ; and hence the title of one of 
our peers. Lord Dinnci’or. Sometimes, 
euphonlie gratia, the adjective precedes; 
as inoorc-err, an P2arl, or great man. 
'I’he plural number is formed either by 
an altered pronunci.ition of the singu¬ 
lar, or by the addition of a final syllable. 
'I’hc comparative and superlative are 
formed by a qualifying prefix. The 
substantive is indeclinable; and has its 
eases formed by prepositions. Super¬ 
latives of diminution or iiicrea.se ge¬ 
nerally furnish the adverbs. A deji- 
nife article is used ; and its absence 
sup|)Oses the indefinite. The interjec¬ 
tions and conjunctions resemble those 
of other latignages. Such are a few I'f 
the peenliarilir-s of the language of 
Conti r. 'I'lns was the language s|ioken 
in Great liritain at the period of the 
Koinun Invasion. At present, it can 
lie distinctly lra<-i d in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. In Wales, 1 could under¬ 
stand the iiihuhitaiils, though not so 
well as in Ireland, when 1 was sta¬ 
tioned there. 

It is to be'hoped, IVIr. Urban, that 
so very nnlicnt a language will not be 
los', as it must ere long, unless a Celtic 
Profrsso iliip be established at tneh of 
the Scottish Universities. As it is not 

written janguage, there can be no 
other eligible, or possible mode of pre- 
scrving n knowledge of it: and in a 
century more even this cannot he done; 
as probably no person will be found 
qualified to fill such a station. It is 
trusted, that our liberal men in power 
will have recourse to this only expe- 
<lient of continuing the knowledge of 
a language from w hich so many others 
arc derived. The expense, compared 
with the bcnelit, would he us iioining. 

When 
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VVlicn I was at the University of 
Ediiibur^li, I fooiul U^ai 
languiiffe was regularly taugfil there: 
ami 1 have lately understootl with 
much surprise, that at our English 
Universities, lectures only, on this Ian-,' 
giiagc, arc given. After leaving Col¬ 
lege, the Clergymen of bur Church 
acquire their knowledge of a language, 
to them the most iijuportant of any— 
in the best manner'they can by pri¬ 
vate instruction. Foreigners are as¬ 
tonished at finding such an olivious 
waul, amounting to a positive defect, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, otherwise 
so renowned for every other depart¬ 
ment of instruction and knowledge. 

Yours, &c. .loHN Macdonald. 

Mr. Urban, July 2. 

1 TAKE a sensible delight in travel¬ 
ling into difl'erent counties near 
the tune of harvest, and surveying the 
lace of the country, adorned with a 
sort of gaiety and smile, and overspread 
with waving crops of varied com¬ 
plexion and ajipcarance. As 1 .un a ' 
follower of nature, 1 take greater plca- 
suic in the silent contemplation of these 
objects, than in the noise, flutter, and 
aniticial glare of great towns and cities, 
and can safely say, tiiat I am never less 
alr>nc than when I am thus engaged 
witliont company. My entertainment 
becomes (|Uite an act of religion, and 1 
discern with admiration and gratitude, 
the Creative Power, exerting itself in 
c\ery blade of grass, and multiplication 
of grain, for the benefit of mankitid. 

1 sec the efl'ect of the curse on the 
ground, which, without laboui, brings 
forth nothing that is useful; and of 
the blessing too, coni'cyed in that voice, 
be fruitful and multiply, and fll the 
earth, and subdue it. As a lover of 
my country, 1 consider these titings as 
the inexhaustible source of its strength 
and riches; and when 1 rearl of our 
exports to all other countries, I call to 
mind the fertility of that island which 
fed the Romans, and enabled them /o 
he masters of the world, and begin to 
think I live in the granary of Europe. 

I compare the present state of this spot 
with other places, and with itself, when 
uncultivated by the arts of civilization 
and contmcrce, and over-run with 
bushes, bogs, ignorance, and super¬ 
stition ; and, like the patriot of old, 
who rejoiced that he was born a man, 

.1 Creek and an Athenian, bless myself 
that 1 am a native of Britain, in its 


full age of freedom, plenty, religion, 
and liteiature. 

1 am so full of this subject, from a 
late ramble, that you will allow me to 
throw together, in the form of an Es¬ 
say, a few loo't thoughts on the busi¬ 
ness of Agriculture, which, for anti¬ 
quity, has no rital. It began with 
our lyorld, and was tbe employment pf 
iti^first inhabitant, who w»s to get his 
bread in the sweat of his brow: 

When Adam dug and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

I’he second parent of our species en¬ 
tered npon the renovation of it, with 
an act of husbandry and planting. His 
descendimts, the greatest princes, and 
the wisest states, have ever made these 
the objects of their inquiries, studies, 
and injunctions: they ^practised it 
themselves, and made it a principal 
point of their pdlilics to reward the im¬ 
provement and punish the neglect of 
them. Mugo, a noble Carthaginian, 
wrote 28 volumes on the subject and 
Athens idolized those who instructed , 
them ill the methods of cultivating the 
groum’*; and the Eleusinian, the great¬ 
est of their mysteries, were a piece of 
grateful devotion to the person w'ho in- 
irmhiced tillage and corn into their 
country: and Solvates, a man of the 
greatest discernment in the affaK? of 
life, declare*!, that he was much de¬ 
ceived, if there could be found out, for 
an ingenious man, a more pleasing or 
mpre ilscful employment. 

It no vaonder that Agriculture has 
been the point of attention, the busi¬ 
ness* and* amusement of the world, in 
every age and part of it, since it forces 
itself upon us, on account of its neces¬ 
sity, in conscience of the Divine a|>- 
pointmciit. Other arts and employ¬ 
ments may serve for the embellishments 
oflunnun life, but this is requisite for 
the support of it. The justice of the 
ofl'cuded Urcator was seen in the sen¬ 
tence of laliour pronounced on his sin¬ 
ful creatures; and his wisdom and good¬ 
ness slione out in the perpetual execu¬ 
tion of it, by so constituting the earth, 
that, without such labour, the bulk 
of mankind should not continue their 
existence, or enjoy the conveniencies 
of it. 'j'his was not then the passionate 
eurse, but the skill of the Governor of 
the w’orld, unattainable by human le¬ 
gislators, to make his laws execute 
themselves; and even the few who 
dead an exemption from this general 
aw of their nature, fed the conse¬ 
quences 
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qucnccs of their miatJlkc, hy lire ex¬ 
change of true anti equable pleasure for 
false and imaginary, by the decay of 
strength and spirits; impairing tlieir 
fortunes, and beggaring their poste¬ 
rity; and, after an, by submitting to 
the greater disgust ana fatigue of idle- 

^For the all-wise and bencvolcnjt Ar- 
cliYttfCt has so constituted the franie^ of 
things, thatiluty and interest go hand 
in hand; labour and pleasure succeed 
each other like day and night; and 
what He has made neccssarij. He has 
mnAodelightful. As hunger.ihirsl.and 
weariness, arc the i'.ilirniitics of oiir 
nature, eating,drinking,and rest, which 

•c the removal of them, are iu-compa- 
nied with their proper gratificaliont; 
and as the cpltlvation of the carlli was 
to be the laborious employment of the 
greater part of mauhirir', so more satis¬ 
faction and amusement were to attend 
it, than is to lx* found in any other 
w'ay of life. Tlic labours of tlie coun¬ 
try are accompanied with that vigour 
•and flow of spirits, which alone malic 
life a blessing to the possessor; atid 
the products of it arc what our*consti¬ 
tutions are formed to like best; what 
is most agreeable to our taste, delightful 
to our eyes, and feasts our imagination- 
The innabltant of^the field enjoys a 
hairiness, which his indolent landlord 
is too often a stranger to; his meals are 
more giateful, his life more innoci i.t, 
and his slee|> less disturbed.^ Men 
may imprison themselves in lur^e En¬ 
closures of brick or stone.; may huriy 
from place to place, and from »onc 
amusement to another; but itapplncss 
seems to have fixed her seat in rural 
scenes. Hither, peojile of business 
and whim com£ us oilen as they ran, 
and when they are iinahle, import ns 
many of them ns they can into their 
own dwellings; for Isalurc will be lis¬ 
tened to, or pnnish us for our watit of 
attention to her gifts; expeUax, firca 
licet, usque recurret. Hither, also, 
fancy strolls to gaiiicr up the most 
agreeable images of thing.*.: the assem¬ 
bly, the splendidly-lighted room, the 
equipage, the dress, do not please the 
mind of man, in any dcgreeoqual to 
the verdant lawn, the waving fif Id, the 
gliding stream,Mic enamelled meadow, 
the fragant grove, the melodious birds, 
the sportive cattle, the open sky, and 
starry heavens: and the ladies must 
excuse my want of taste or manners, 
in thinking, that the neat, tucked-up. 


nimble lass, is a more pleasing figure 
than a iSnchess^ in the most gaudy and 
expensive dress; and that an industri¬ 
ous house-wife, who has made ten 
thousand chce-scs, and brought up half 
^ score of lusty childrep, is more uinia- 
hlc in the eye of unprejudiced reason, 
than the finest lady who has made two 
millions of insipici and unmeaning vi¬ 
sits, and propagate^ chit-chat from one 
end of the town to the other. 

The lubonrs of the country-life will 
rise In our esteem, if, besides their 
agreealileness to our nature and frame, 
we consider them as the fruitful source 
of all the wealth of a natiui’, and pro¬ 
ductive of all that is ncccss.nry ‘o the 
being and well-being of mankind. 
Trade and cjoiumerce, which are 
teemed the two great fountains of na- 
trional wealth, cannot have a place, but 
on the foundation of this original and 
natural employment. Trade and com¬ 
merce are nothing else hut the manu¬ 
facture and exchange of the produce; 
of the earth. The flax must grow be¬ 
fore it can he worked up into doth; 
the trees must flourish on whie h llie 
natur.n1 spinster with his thread is fe<I, 
be' nre the loom can display its art; 
and the herhinge must nourish the 
flocks whose wool is to cov«t and 
warm us. The true riches of cseiy 
state is, not the extent of its domain, 
but the due cultivation of it; and to 
suppose gold and siher to he such, ar¬ 
gues an utter ignorance of the nature 
of the thing. A nation may he the 
■solo proprietor of all tlic gold and silver 
in Peru and Mexico, anil yet, hy neg¬ 
lecting to cultivate its land.s, and the 
trade arising therefrom, acquire onlj 
the h.ire adv.intage of being the carriers 
of Europe, and depend upon otlicrs 
for the necessaries of life. 'I'lie old 
farmer in tlw fable well understood 
this, who, on his death-bed, told his 
sons of a treasure hid somewhere in liis 
grounds, which would, sooner or later, 
turn np under the plough, if they 
would he indefatigable in employiiig 
it^ The htfpe of this imaginary booty 
led to such a culture of the land, as 
made them fmd alove ground the trea¬ 
sure which they vainly sought for be¬ 
neath it. Tfic whole wealth of the 
first ages of the world consisted in the 
produce of the ground, and tli. pas¬ 
turage of cattle upon it; and in token 
of this, the first money that was coined, 
hore the impression of these real bless¬ 
ings of life. Isaac’s blessing and en¬ 
dowment 
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:lowment of his son, was the of 
heaven, the fatness of the ear^, and 
plenty of corn and wine. Joh was the 
greatest of all the men of the Hast, for 
his substance was 7 OOO sheep, 3000 ca¬ 
mels, and .bOO yoke of oxen, and 500 
she-asses, and a very great household. 
Pharoah no sooner got possession of all 
the corn, than he became master of 
the money of the iitfi^hbonring coun¬ 
tries, and the properties and persons 
of all his subjects.—best way to 
discern the true nature of all imaginary 
wealth, such as gold, and siher, and 
precious stones, is to try if one can cat 
or drink them, or make convenient 
cloatbingofthein. A Phrygian Prince, 
who was so rich that he was able to 
maintain the many millions which fol¬ 
lowed Xer.rrs into Giecce, but under 
such a dcjdorablrj misapprehension of 
the true wealth as to wear out his 
subjects in digging for these rich mi¬ 
nerals, to the neglect of husbandry 
and the desolation of his provinces, on 
his return from the army, was enter¬ 
tained by his wife with the most cx- 
(juisitc dainties of every sort, made to 
the life out of solid gold and silver, 
which could neither allay his hunger, 
nor ijneiich his thirst. It is said, that 
he had sense enough 'to rectner from 
his mistake, and applied himself from 
that time to the true interest of his 
country. 

Agriculture not only furnishes wealth 
to a nation, hut hands also, able and 
willing to defend it; and is, perhaps, 
the best nursery for good soldiers in 
the world. Ollier arts and employ¬ 
ments of life, a few only excepted, 
naturally tend to debase the courage 
and impair the strength of those who 
follow them; but the labours of the 
country brace the nerves, give health 
to the complexion, strengfti to the si¬ 
news, vigour to the constitution, inure 
to weather and fatigue, and keep the 
vital spark glowing, by continual exer¬ 
cise. .Such men propagate a numerous 
and hardy race, who people^ the slatci 
enrich it with their labours, and de¬ 
fend it with'their strength. The na¬ 
ture of their business trains them to as¬ 
siduity and watchfulness; inspireS them 
with an eagerness to maintain what 
they have made their property by the 
sweat of their brows. F.gypt was the 
most fruitful and best cultivated coun¬ 
try in the w'orld, and, in consequence, 
its military atchievements nialte the 
first figure in history. The most hqjqjft 


generals and dictators amorJg'“thc Ho¬ 
mans were fetched from tlie plough : 
they learned first to subdue the stub¬ 
born earth, and that made their swords 
full so heavy on the necks of their 
•enemies. 

A country-life, which thus qualifies 
men for necessary defence, ’naturally 
inirodnces a disposition averse to civil 
disa<ird and offensive war. »The occa¬ 
sion having ceaserl, their swords easily 
become plough-shares, and their spears 
pruning-hooks. They hate gained a 
property in the slate, and therefore 
wish its safely; ar^l arc no enemies lu 
government, while they enjoy protec¬ 
tion and security from* it. They have 
learned the mcthorl of acquiring legal 
possessions, and arc therefore not prone 
to rapine and imasion. They have 
something to lose, and of course atoid 
the danger and mischiefs of quarrel and 
disturbance. On the contrary, the in¬ 
habitants of the little uncultivated states 
of Afric (and it appears to he the si^ne 
in all other similar places) are conti- 
tiually fighting and squabbling; stran¬ 
gers to the arts of civil life, and the 
sweets of possessions increased by ho¬ 
nest labour, they aeiiiiirc a ferocity of 
manners, like the wild beasts they pur¬ 
sue ; they invade, plunder, butcher, and 
ensla'c one another; arc injuries*, 
because they arc idle; fearless, because 
poor} uneasy for want of necessaries, 
and therefore raixicious and cruel. 

iniy he thought declamation to 
suggest,* that Agriculture is perhaps the 
parent of all those sciences, arts, and 
cmpldyuusits, which have since car¬ 
ried their heads so far above her. The 
methods of numbering and measuring; 
mathematics, and that branch of them, 
geometry, are said to otVe their origin 
to Egypt, where it was necessary, by 
their means, to preserve the bounda- 
daries of their lands, annually over¬ 
flowed by the A’i/c, which threw down 
and obliterated all distinctions of pro¬ 
perty. Attention to the respective sea¬ 
sons of husbandry, produced that ob¬ 
servation and skill in the adjustment and 
mclionsof the heavenly bodies, which 
constitute ^the science of Astronomy. 
The first iron used was, most likely, 
hammered for the use of tjic fields; and 
the first music, perhaps, sounded at 
rural festivities. Mechanics and navi¬ 
gation look their rise from the various 
inventions of lifting, conveying, and 
transporting the fruits of the earth from 



16 ^ Holy Trimly Church. 

But Agriculture rrses still higher in 
mir estimation, and reads continual 
lectures, not only in speculative, Init 
praciicai philosophy ; it leads to mora¬ 
lity, and every social virtue, and en¬ 
forces a due regard to and dependence,, 
on the Supreme Being, in which con¬ 
sists the essence of lic/igion. Socrates 
;ends us to the earth, which yigids re¬ 
turns prqnortioncd to the labour be¬ 
stowed on it; and this is a lesson on 
justice to the faithful beast, which is 
fed by the ground, and helps man in 
his task of manure and cultivation; 
him he tenches gratitude; and to the 
mutual gootl oflices^in the various etn- 
ployinents of the year, that men may 
ue instructed in the use which they may 
render to society, when vve confide in 
and assist pach other. A greater than 
Socrates has directed us to the ant, to ‘ 
acquire diligence anr! wisdom; and a 
greater still, commissions the ox, who 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib, to lead us to the consi¬ 
deration of that Being, who feeds and 
governs us. The influence of uncer¬ 
tain seasons, the genial shower, the 
parching draught, the ratling hail, the 
pestilential vapour, the reviving dew, 
the blasting lightning, the canker- 
■woim, and the caterpillar, conspire to 
r^se a reverential awe of Him, who 
kiTis vnth the breath of his disphiisure, 
an acknowledgment, trust and nlora- 
tion of the great Proprietor of all tb.ngs; 
viho crowneth the year with kis good¬ 
ness, and whose clouds di op fatness; 
who pnureth down the former and the 
latter rain in its season ; wfj^ (accord¬ 
ing to that most exalted image in the 
noble simplicity of the words of sacred 
poetry) openeth his hand, and flleth 
all things living with plcni'numess. 

An Agriculturist. 

Mr. Urban, July 3. 

B KING lately at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, I was induced to examine 
the Church of the Holy Trinity (culled 
also the High Church) at that ylace. 

It is a stately and well-proportioned 
structure, and a fine sp'*ciinen of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the 
beginning of the 14th cenftiry; has a 
nave, transept, and chancel, /loorways 
at the Wesl'front, and at the North 
and South ends of the transept: the 
windows very neat, with ramified 
tracery, like the West one at York, 
but less elaborate; the clercstorial ones 
small; the buttresses plain, terminating 
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in nicljcs at top: the wails finished by 
a plairi parapet, except the Mast end, 
which has an open battlement. Mn- 
tcring througli a porch by the South 
door of the transept, on the right, is a 
niche canopied; on, a plain altar or 
base, a recumbent female figure in the 
costume of the 15th century, head un¬ 
covered, resting on cussions tasselled, 
the hands folded qver the breast, round 
the waist a girdle of rose wwk; this 
figure was accidentally discovered last 
Slimmer, when repairing the Church, 
the niche having been walled up and 
hid from view at suinc remote ])i-rioil: 
for what purpose dues not apjiear. 
The nave is pewed and fun. ’ uj) for 
w'orship, the pillars are plaii .massy, 
and well-proportioned. Those of the 
choir are remarkably slender and lofty; 
the groined vaulting neat, but sadly 
defaced, by having the compartments 
filled with paintings in imitation of 
Italian panels; aroimcl this part of the 
Church (which is never used unless 
when the cummuniuii is administered) 
are the ancient caned stalls in good 
preservation. The eastern window of 
the North ailc has the following shields 
in stained gla.ss: fivcfiisels in fess, and 
a lion ramjiant, quarterly. Peny 
England and France, quarterly and, 
three ducal coronets m pale:—these 
are the only remains of stained gla.ss in 
the Church, the greater part having 
been destroyed in the civil w'ar. A 
niche ill tlie Soutii wall, near the 
Vestry door, has two recumhent bron/.e 
effigies (lately repaired) of a JMercliant 
and his lady, dressed in the Filizabc- 
than style; also many Hat monu¬ 
mental slabs of the Kith and 1 7 th 
centuries, in memory of nicrchanis 
belonging to the place, with inscrip¬ 
tions and cfligies inlet into the stone, 
some with •brasses of the same age. 

A seat on the left of the Vestry door, 
has a rude carving of St. George and 
the Dragon ; also some ancient carved 
screen-work, separating the choir from 
the transept; over the altar a painting 
*of the Law Supper. 

A fine tower rises from the middle 
of the Church to the height of 147 
feet; sit has two tiers or stories of win¬ 
dows above the roof of the transept, 
the heads of the lower story arc adorn¬ 
ed with flat pointed arches, while 
those of the upper one are equilateral, 
the heads of both filled with tracery; 
this is worthy of observation, as a no¬ 
tion has been entertained by some an¬ 
tiquaries. 
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tiquarics, that the flat pointed arcli 
was not introduced till a later period 
than the lera of the erection of this 
Church (1.320), ami not until tlie 
hiyh-poinied arch had fallen intodisuse. 
The angles of the tower, and llic^ 
space bctw’ixt tfie windows, are adorn¬ 
ed with flat buttresses, anti the whole 
finished by an embattled parapet and 
eight pinnacles. ,, j»****_ 

Mr. Ukbaji, July iO. 

''HE ready admission which your 
pages have always aflbrdcd to 
every suliject connected with the Ec¬ 
clesiastical ^Architecture, as well as the 
Ueneral Topography of the Kingdom, 
induces me to.acrompany the annexed 
view of the Parish C'nurdh of Yeovil, 
CO. Somerset, with a few brief parli,^ 
cuhirs illubtrutivc of its present condi¬ 
tion, trusting that the correctness of 
its csierrial delineation may be allowed 
in some degree to compensate for the 
deficiency of my ilcscription. 

^'l^c Church of Yeovil (see Plate I.) 
js a sub'-tantial and handsome fabric of 
that order, which is usually denomi¬ 
nated the lighter Ciothic, and partakes 
of those features generally cliaractcrisiic 
of tiie laigcr Siicrcf] edifices erected 
witliin this county hy Hcniy the Se¬ 
venth, in gratitude fcrtheze.d evinced 
'ey its iohaiiilants, in support of the 
fortiims of his family during the civil 
contests of the preceding reigns. 

The Tower is a jilain structure, 
ninety feet in height, surmounted with 
a stone balustrade, and contains a 
clock with eight large hells, the tone 
of which is considered to be inferior 
to none of the same dimensions. 

'I he interior of the (Jburch is di¬ 
vided into a nave, a large chancel, 
Noith and South ailcs, ajid transept; 
the whole length of tlic building is 
14G feet, its breadth 50 feet, and the 
lengtii of the transept 80 feet. From 
the si;’c and form, as well as the num¬ 
ber of its windows, an uniform air of 
lightness pervades tlie interior, whicll 
has been in no degree impaired by the 
recent erection of four spacious gal¬ 
leries in a style corresponding with the 
general appearance of the Church, and 
afliirding a great accession of accom¬ 
modation fora very increasing popula¬ 
tion. The altar-piece, which is highly 
decorated, and equally in unison with 
the other parts of tliu building, is (to 
CrBNT. Mao. July, 1624, 
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quote the words of the Historian of 
Somerset) “ very handsome, being 
formed into a rich portico, supported 
on each side hy four handsome fluted 
pillars with Corinthian capitals, and a 
rich er.tahlamrc. This pntiico is di¬ 
vided into square compartments, with 
cherubs and roSkS gilt, and decorated 
with a transparent glory encircled with 
clnutls.^’ 

' Under the floor of the altar is a 
erfect crypt, formerly used as a vestry, 
lit now rarely noticed, the door-way 
leading to which is of tlie Gothic 
order, and more ornamented than any 
other belonging i6 the Church. 

On the South sidj of the Commu- 
niun-tablc is a piscina, and within iu 
rails, on the opposite side, are two well- 
proportioned Gothic niches, which 
iiaie recently been opened to view by 
the rciiunal of* cu|jboard-door, origi¬ 
nally placed there for the purpose of 
utility ratlier than of ornament. 

The Monuments in this Church 
are not mimcroua, nor particularly 
, worthy of notice: among.st the prin¬ 
cipal are two in the North transept 
(wliich’is enclosed as a pew-, and be¬ 
longs to Wyndham Harbin, Esq. of 
Newton House, within this parish) 
erected to the memory of difl'ercnt 
members of that ..ncieiil and rcs|)ect- 
alde tamily. One of them, wbieb is 
of grey and white marble, is described 
at length by Colliuson ; and of the 
other, jt may siiflice in this brief nie- 
intUr t^) sav, ^iltat it is in commemora¬ 
tion of Wyndham Harbin, esq. who 
died4'eb.2G, 1740;:uid his sonSw.iync 
Harb n (oh. Feb. 8, O^ll) ; also of 
Barbara Harbin the widow of the lat¬ 
ter, who died .Tune 18, 180(), ast. SO; 
with two of tlioir sotisv^ William (oh. 
Oct. 22, 1823, mt. Gl), and Robert, 
who died March’12, 1808, a3t, 48. 

Otcr the Door-way leading to the 
present Vestry-room, is a mural monu- 
iiienl of white marble, to the Rev. John 
Phillips, formerly Vicar of this town, 
the inscription on which is given in 
Colli nson’s History; adjoining to which 
is a black' mural tablet for Elizabeth 
Clarke (ob. 1714). 

Immedriitely opposite to the latter is 
a mural paonument thus inscribed : 

-< Tliis ' monument was erected by Mr. 
Newman of Barwick, in the year 1790, to 
the beloved niemory of John Newman and 
Mary Newman, his father and mother, 
Mary liis sister, and William hit brother. 

TWy 
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They were natives of this^town, died, and 
were buried here.” 

In the South transept is a marble 
monument, bearing an inscription to 
the memory of Mr. William Down, 
and other members of his family; near 
to which is another mural moniuneiit 
thus inscribed: 

In a vault underneath lies buried the 
body of Kdward Boucher, only son or Ed¬ 
ward Boucher and Frances his wife. He 
died the 13th day of Nov. 1734, in the 35th 
year of his age. Alsu Edward Boucher, 
senior. He died May the 2d, 1725, aged 
70 years. Also, Frauces Boucher, wife of 
tlie above said Edward^ givers of the can¬ 
dlestick*; she died July 25,1741, aged 83.” 

On the top of this monument is 
placed a marble bust, and it is sii])- 
ported by two chcrubirns: in its im¬ 
mediate nei/^hbourhood arc two other 
memorials of the same family. 

Affixed to the two centre pillars of 
the Church are tablets to the memory 
of M^^ry Seward (oh. 177^), tnul Am- 
bro^ Seward (ob. I77y), “ lineally 
descended from Samuel Seward, D. D. 
Vicar of this CJhureh in the year of 
our Lord lf;48,’' and also of Anne 
Seward (ob. 17K8). The other is a re¬ 
cord of “ lidward Burton of this town, 
and Elizabeth bis wife. She died Aiig. 
2, 176(1, aged 51.^ He died .fan, 2(), 
1777, aged 34.” 

in the North aisle is a mnnum> ntal 
inscription for the Rev. F. C. Par. .ns, 
“ 14 years V'iear of this town^” (oh. 
1798, ait. ()7,) and Jane Parsons this 
widow, who died in 1822^, aged‘82. 

Under the Western Gallery, ujihiii 
one of the jicws, and nearly loncealed 
from public observation, is the follow¬ 
ing record of another Vicai, furnished 
by liitn in bis,own life-time, and in¬ 
scribed on a black mural tablet. 

“ Martinus Strong, .V M.E-W. P. ct 
Huius Parocliuc, per Aiinos Vicarius, 
11. S. E. 

L'na cum Uxore et tribus Filiis 

L«piiles bos Scpulchr. vivus posuit. 
Mortis sine metu iiienior: 

Oblit 12"*<’die Nov*)'* 1720, istat. suae 50"’°. 
Abi, Lector, et disee Mori. 

Filius etiani 4W’* et Filia H. S. S.” 


* Tile candlestick is a handsome brass 
candelabrum of two branches, svrinoimted 
witli a dove be’aring an olivo branch iu its 
mouth. It is suspended from the ceiling in 
the. centre of tlio Church, and is thus in¬ 
scribed ; “ The gift of Mr. Edward Bou¬ 
cher, Tobacconist, 1724. Richard Ren- 
MDt fecit. Bristol. 


There are also affixed to the walls 
inemoriats of the families of Shorland, 
Wellington, and Shew, and many are 
to be found engraven in the path¬ 
ways within the Church. 

In the Church-yard are several 
Sombs of the princi|Kfl as well as of 
other iuhabikants, but, in consequence 
of its being unincloscd, and a general 
thoroughfare, they are much defaced 
and dilapidate' '* 

Only two brasses are to be seen 
within this extensive building, pro¬ 
bably from the irregularity with which 
the pews are constructed (their tenure 
being freehold, and the property of 
them being vested in individa.tl'i with¬ 
out any reference to their local resi¬ 
dence), others may have escaped obser¬ 
vation, from* being concealed under 
(,he ihlFerent floors. Both of these 
brasses are in the pallPof the Chancel. 
One representing a man and his wife, 
in plain long dresses, with bands up- 
lil'ied in the attitude of prayer, above 
their beads two shields, and under 
their feet the following inscription : 

“ Of yor chaiitc pray for the soulcs of 
(lylos Peiinc, (lontibnan, and Isabcll his 

wyf, which Gyles deccsseil the.day of 

.in the yere of our Lord God 1 .S .. 

and the seid Isabcll decessed the 12tli day 
of I)eccml)er, the yere of our Lord God, 
1515: on wliose soules Jh’u have mercy. 
Amen.” 

And a copy of the inscription cn- 
graveil on the other, which I found 
considerable difficulty in deciphering; 
but it is faithfully given, and, altbnugb 
the lines are very unequal in point of 
composition, they deserve perhaps to 
be rescued from total oblivion. 

Here vnder lieth buried the body of 
John l.«vor the elder, who dyed the 5tli day 
of the muneth called Avgvst, anno D. M. 
Ifi6'2.” * 

All you that doc brmoane the end 
Of this just man, my words attend, 

'ibis lav on him was then iinjios’d. 

When he was first in body clos'd. 

(From imcqptrnird and kingly minde) 

That earth to earth should be resign’d: 

Nor wist his lott above; All soc 
That come from earth to earth doe goc. 

The gi^atest, best, and strongest must 
Dissolve at length to shapeless dust. 

And even here the common fate 
Admitts not of a divors rate. 

For who by proper markes can say 
That’s noble, this plebeian clay ; 

Ev’u Caesar’s bones have nought to boast 
On bones alike o’the vulgar boast; 

Hence 


Gent. Mu'. Anc, NMHnMlj Oust 
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Hence staunchyo»r t«ars. and stillf'out cry, (so iiiixioiis were the parishioners to 
Since ’tis enacted—all must dye. secure accoinmodation iu a Church 

In grav’d bvo George Gcuge." where the precepts inculcated by the 

° _ minister arc admirably illustrated by 

The Font, which is hexagonal, has^ Itis practice) it amounted to a sum 
nothing to boast of cither in point of/ which occasio jcd them to seek com* 


workmanship, or great ajiparcnt anti- 
tjuity. * 

A handsome and massive brass 
RLMding-desk, whurh stands on a sub¬ 
stantial pillar of the same inalciial, 
supported by four claws terminating in 
four lions couebanr, is placed at the 
bottom of the nave of the Church. 
From this, it is apprehended, the lessons 
were formerly accustomed to be read, 
and on either side of the desk is a rude 
representation (now nearly effaced) of 
the upper half of a priest in the atti¬ 
tude of prayer, on a large label, whereon 
arc two barbarops Latin lines in old 
English characters. 

The Pulpit, w'hich was removed 
from its former site, on the erection of 
the four galleries, to which I have be¬ 
fore adverted, is now placed nearly in 
the centre of the Church; it is in no 
respect remarkable. These galleries 
run from East to West, and are inter¬ 
sected nearly mid-way, in order that 
the view from the North and South 
transepts may not be impeded, and 
that the general outline of the interior 
may not be injured. On each of those 
more immediately adjoinin the wes¬ 
tern end of the Church, is the follow¬ 
ing inscription: 

“ Tlie back-range of sittings in this gal¬ 
lery are appropriated for the sole use of tbe 
poor of this parish, under the direction of 
the Minister and Churchwardens for the 
time being. Henry Penney, George Mayo, 
Churchwardens. 1318.” 

In front of the Galleries, commenc¬ 
ing from the eastern end ol'lhe Church, 
is this inscription. 

“ The whole of the sittings in this gal¬ 
lery are free for the sole use of the poor of 
this parish, and have been ol^tained partly 
by the aid of the Society for the Promotif^n 
of Building and Fnlargement'of Churches 
and Chapels, and partly by the surplus aris¬ 
ing from the sale of the pews in the adjoin¬ 
ing galleries lately erected. George Well- 
lington, John Awards, Churchwardens, 
1810." 

The Society, in making a grant of 
money for any purpose of this sort, re¬ 
quires that it shall inscribed within 
the building; and with reference to 
the surplus, it may be observed, th.at 


paraiivcly liltle aid from the Society. 

The building, which appears in the 
view. anueNcd to the western end of 
ilie Tov\cr, is a Charity-school, of 
which the Rev. Thomas Tomkins is 
the present master, under the appoint¬ 
ment of the Feofl'ecs. In a deed, 
dated 12th March, 1708, it is thus de¬ 
scribed : “ All thijj late Chapel covered 
with lead situate within the Church¬ 
yard of the parish Church of Yeovil.” 
To hold certain Feoffees therein named. 

Upon trust to and for the only pro¬ 
per use of the parishioneis .vf the parish 
of Yeovil aforesaid, for a School-house 
to educate cliiidlcn, or such other cha¬ 
ritable uses us to tlic said parishioners 
should seem meet." I'he living, “ with 
the Cliapcl of Preston * annexed',"-4s a 
vicarage in the deauefy of Marston. 

■ John Philips, Esq. of Monlaciue- 
house is the Patron. The Rev. Robert 
Philips is the present Vicar. 

Yours, &rc. Urb.vxi Amico.s. 

Mr. Urbax, Julif 15. 

O impart information, and to de¬ 
tect errors connected with lite¬ 
rary subjects, is one of the chief objects 
of yow valuable Miscellany, and I 
therefore tryst the following commu¬ 
nication will be acceptable. 

My attention has accidentally been 
directed to a MS poem in the Har- 
Ician Collection of the British Mu¬ 
seum, marked No. 23Q3, intitled in 
the Catalogue, “ A Poem, historical, 
|M)liiical, and moral, imperfect at the 
end, as wanting all after the 352il 
stanza. Its main subject is the unfor¬ 
tunate reign of King Edward II. 
whose ghost is introduced as relating 
his actions and disasters. It is written 
to jQuceu Elizabeth, as plainly ap¬ 
pears in several places, particularly by 

* Preston is distant about a mile from 
Yeovil. The Church is a plain structure, 
and does nut deserve any piirticular notice. 
There is also within the parish of Yeovil 
the sinecure of Pitney, which is in alternate 
presentation of Wyndbatn Harbin, and 
George Bragge Prewse, Esqrs. TlMltev. 
John Harbin is the present incumbent. 
Tradition of no very remote date points out 
tbe spot on which its Chapel fonnerly stood. 

these 
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these stanzas, (), S42, and 305, where 
she is named.’’ 'I'heii follows a copy 
of the first stanza. 2. “ Tlie same 
poem revised and correrted hy many 
alterations, additions, and omis.sions; 
being now fitted up for the ))crusal of 
King James I. as may appear by the 
stanzas (i, SfjQ, 2fi0, 326, &c.; and in 
the whole rondsi.s of 681 stanzas, as 
docs another copie of it in this noble 
library now inscribed, 40 1). 8. 
The author at the end calls himself 
Infortiiiiio, and perhaps might have 
been Mr. I'Idinuiid Spenser, who is 
said to have lived lung and died in 
very low circninstatices.’’ The first 
stanza of the revised copy is then 
' giten. 

The name of Spenser, and the great 
beauty of the stanzas quoted in the 
catalogue, induced me to examine the 
poem with some attenKon, and the n-- 
sull impressed me with so high an 
opinion of its merit, that 1 resolved on 
transcribing it for {lubiication, if on 
inquiry I iuiind it had not already 
been printed; but a moment’s rcllcc- 
tion decided, that if the secoi^jd copy 
was corrected by the author, it could 
not have been written by Spenser, 
who is generally coiisiilcred to have 
died in I5g8, about five jeais before 
.Tames ascended tlu'^throne. 

Previous, however, to makimr ih.c 
necessary ii|)plicatioii for perinissi'-o to 
copy the poem, I turned to tlu* (.iiier 
copy in the Ilarleian Collertioi#, now 
marked No. .668, and VA^ncIi *; de- 
scribed as “ A book in 4to. written 
(for the most part) by the haq^l of<\Ir. 
Kalfe Starkey; being a large poem; 
wherein the author figures the appear¬ 
ance of the ghost of King Fdw. II. re¬ 
lating tile transiictions of Ins imfortn- 
nate life and reigne. ’I'he Poem con¬ 
sists of 581 stanzas, .uid the style is 
like that of Mr. Kdmund Spenser.” 

That a copy should be in the hand 
of Starkie, did not surprise me, for I 
was aware that that indefatigable anti¬ 
quary was in the habit of transcribing 
any thing curious which fell in his 
way*; nor was it until I found the 
following article in Hitson's valuable 
“ Bibliographia Poctica,’’ \hat the 
most distant ic[ca presented itself lh.it 
Starkie was the author. 

•* Starkey (or Starkie), Ralph, the Che¬ 
shire antiquary, under the uame of Infor- 

* Vide numerous articles i his auto, 
(.rnph in the British Musviiin. 


tuoio, ni^ite a poem in seven-line stanzas, 
upon the misfortunes of Edward If. origi¬ 
nally intended for Queen Elizabeth, hut 
altered and fitted up for the perusal of 1; 
successor : both ropys are extant in the 
iHarleian Library (No. 2.3!).3) ; the first 
'(imperfect) beginning ‘‘Where should a 
wasted spirit spent in woe,’ the other, ‘ I 
sing thy sad di.sasters, fatal King.’ lie was 
Jiveing in 16'IP.” 1*. •l.'ia. 

Finding the pociii thus positively at- 
trilnited to St.irkic, 1 turned of course 
to Mr. Ormcrod’s .idmirable History of 
(Uieshire, where it appeared, that on 
the authority of Iji. Gower, he is said 
to have written the Poem in question. 
An immediate reference to Gower’s 
“ Sketch of the Materials for a new 
History of Cheshire,’’ became neces¬ 
sary, and under his account of .Starkie 
be thus speaks of the suhject: 

“ Wliethci you remarlfc it, however, or 
not, as I have inciitionrd our yVntiquary in 
lico of lus superior charactcis, poimit me to 
spe.ik of him in his thml: and to give you 
n single stanza from his historical, political, 
and moral poem, addressed to his mistress, 

‘ Queen Eli/.ilietli. 'I’he prineijml subject is 
the melancholy reign of Edward the Second, 
whose ghost is supposed to recount his 
scver.d misfortunes in .681 stanzas. ‘ W'hy 
should a wasted spirit spent in woe,’ .S.c. 1 

have given yon this ipcriinen divested of its 
iiiitiqiiatcd spelling. And I must not coii- 
eoal from you, for the honour of our Anti- 
(pi-uv, llivt tills poem has, m one insta'iCy-, 
been attiibuted to the gieat Spenser. It is 
liieiifioiieil with :i pci/in/i'!; but it is most 
untruly conjectural, 'riie poem is in Mr. 
Stalk.e’s own hand wiitiiig; it has never 
been even .•tiirmhcd as Spenser’s by the 
.several writers of his life; and a copy of it is 
now existing with a v.iriety of alterations 
and additions, to move the compa.ssion of 
J.imrs the First. The author .styles himself 
I'/Jiirliinio, as being the unfortunate Ralph 
Starkie that in 1619 had unhappily incurred 
the displeasure rtf this jealous Monarch, who 
Hsconded the throne of England at least four 
years after tb.e death of Edmund Spenser, 
which happened about l.")8S.” P. 6’.5, ;u;. 

Dr. Ciower’s ingenuity in enilo.3- 
vQuring to ^irove Starkie wn.s justified 
in using the expression “ Infortunio,” 
from the persecution of James the 
First, cannot fail, Mr. Urban, to amuse 
your rehders, when they learn th.u 
there is but one solitary instance on re¬ 
cord of the Government having ever in¬ 
terfered with him, and that the instance 
alluded to cannot possibly he construed 
into a proof lh.it he “ had incurred the 
displeasure” of James. 'I'he occasion 
in question wa< an order of the Privy 

('oiincif, 
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('ouncil, dated 10th August, l6l^, for 
the seizure of tlic oHiciul papers late 
belonging to Serretnry Davison, and 
then in the possession of Starkie*; 
and in the rcpnit of the execution of 
the warrant, it is stated that a consi¬ 
derable quantity were found, and that 
Starkie asserted he received tticni from 
Mr. W. Dnnconibc'l'. How it is pos¬ 
sible that this occurretice could be con¬ 
sidered suhiciently important and cinel 
to cause a man ever afterwards to write 
himself “ Inforinnio,” I will not at¬ 
tempt to explain ; it afl'ords, however, 
another instance of the eagerness with 
which zeal will lay hold of any fact to 
support a firvourite opinion. 

Mr. Ormerod was manifestly misled 
by Gower, and his own time has been 
miK'h more advantageously occupied 
than in the investigation of this sub¬ 
ject. Under all the circumsi.anccs of 
the c.ase, iny conclusion (and which 
was supported by the opinion of two 
of the most distinguished poetical anti¬ 
quaries of the day, who treated my in¬ 
quiries with an urbanity and attention 
which 1 amprond to acknowledge) was, 
that the Poem had ue\er been edited, 
and that it possessed ample merit to 
justify its publication. Whilst tran¬ 
scribing it for tliat purpose, I became 
fully confirmed in my belief th.it 
Siirkie was not the autlior, from some 
intern.d eviilencc in the copy in his 
manoacript, and I conseiiuemly ri.is 
at a loss to whom to attiihute it. Af¬ 
ter copying lOMrly half the poem, I 
was referred to one by Sir Francis Hu¬ 
bert on the same subject, and on look¬ 
ing at it, I had the .satisfaction to find 
that it was the identic,d poem which 
had been the object of iiy attention, 
and of thus proving that the eminent 
writers whom I have citeil Itave been 
in complete error in attributing " the 

* Printed in the History of Cheshire, 
vol. ii. p. loa. 

■f Kiitheiine Duncomhe, Secretary Da¬ 
vison's 2d daughter, administered to her fa¬ 
ther's effects; and the Mr. VV. Dtincoinbe, ' 
mentioned by Starkie, was proUvUly her 
husband, which accounts for the papers get¬ 
ting into Diincoinlie’s possession. Vide 
Nicolas’ “ Life of Davison,” p. 212. " Can 
either of your readers refer me to any pedi¬ 
gree of Diineombc, in which such a match 
is cited ? Numerous extensive pedigrees of 
the Duncomhe family have been looked to 
without success. No pedigree of Davison, 
it is believed, is extant, nor can the de¬ 
scendants he traced of cither of the Secre- 
njfy's four sons, Francis the Poet, Chris¬ 
topher, Hilliam, and Walter. 


Bays” to Starkie, who must conse¬ 
quently return to his proper situation 
in the estimation of his admirers— 
that of a zealous copyist and industrious 
collector. 

/To this acconcf I beg to add some 
particulars about the Poem, which al¬ 
though 1 believe tolerably well known, 
by no utcans possesses so bigb a repu¬ 
tation as it dcservc.s. 

It was published by L. Chapman, 
in with the author’s initials of 

“ Sir F. n. knight,” and was dedicated 
to his brother Richard Hubert. The 
dedication is signed “ Fra. Hubert,” 
and from it we leafli that a surrepti¬ 
tious copy:}: having Iven previously 
printed, he had been induced to publish 
a correct one; of whicli he says, 

“ Jtut I that gave it light, -finding the 
Veakiiess thereof, was fully resolved to keepe 
it still at home undev mine owne wing, and 
not to let it sen the sunne, when loe (after 
twenty yeares conecelment) when I thought 
the unfortunate babe (like to its father) 
evi>n di'.-id to the world, J saw the false ann 
imeoincly piiture of n.y poore child (taken 
by a most unskllfull h.uul) offered to the 
publlcke s’pht and eciisure of every judi¬ 
cious eve, and (though th.at could not) yet 
truly 1 did blush for it to see it so nakedly, 
so unworthily, so mangled, thrust into the 
world, th.at i scarce knew it, and was ashamed 
to owne it,” Ike. ' * 

Gf the jieriod when it was first writ¬ 
ten, he gives ns lliis information ; 

“ Tills innocent child, not of my body but 
of rny Jjiai.1, is surely of full age, for it was 
couceivrdsniid b(irn in Queen ICIiyabelli’s 
time, but grew to more uiaturitie in King 
James'.* 

• 

This long suppression of a Poem, 
equal in merit to most productions of 
the period, written in a hold independent 
manner, and containing pointed allu¬ 
sions, which could not fail of render¬ 
ing it extremely |X)pular, J attributed 
to the freedom with which Kings and 
favourites, and matters of state were 
treated, and my conjecture was proved 
to have been jnst, from the Stationer’s 
Addresseof Sir Francis H ubert’s poem, 
“ Egypt’s favorite,’’ published in 
signed with the initials of the pub¬ 
lisher of the History of Edward the 
Second, lii that address Chapman 
stales, that Sir Francis Hubert was 

t In the Bibliotheca Anglo Poetics, a 
co]iy of this poem is mentioned as published 
in 1628 by Roger Michell, which was 
probably the surreptitious edition; and in 
the same work, the edition of 162.9 is no- 
tlred, but in both places the author is erro¬ 
neously called Rrthiitf! llubrrl. 


then 
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then dead, and that he was the author 
of the Historic of £dward the Second, 
which poem “ being by suprearnest 
aulhoritie forbidden to ie printed, was 
fora long lime charily kept ns a jewel 
in his secret cabinet, or rather (amongik''. 
divers other workes of his, excellently 
well composed) as a chiefe ornament 
of his owne private libraric, till at 
length some sacrilegious hand (pardon 
tnee if 1 so tearine it) stole tills wedge 
of gold, and fur gaine, without allow¬ 
ance of autlioritie, or knowledge of the 
author, brought it to the )>resse, but 
so much drossc was mixt therewith, 
and such false erfors escaped the cor¬ 
rection, that it had almost quite lost 
its first purity. To remedie this, the 
author was induced to use me as an 
instruineqtt to print the same as it was 
originally* composed, the which,' 
with his assistance^ 1 efTected; but 
the sale thereof was so hindered by 
the former impression of the false 
qopie, that the true one found little or 
no siiccesse.” 

The printed poem contains 
stanzas besides “ The Aiit|ior’s noli 
peccare,’’ whilst the MS copy in 
Starkie’shand,and thcperfect transcript 
in llarl. MSS. 3393, consists only of 
581. The first five stanzas arc printed 
in italics, and form a sort of introduc¬ 
tion ; but in the two MS copies just 
mentioned they are omitted, ihough 
they form the commencement of the 
imperfect MS copy. There sis, liow- 
ever, some variation bq|twccn< the first 
stanza in that transcript, <''nd that 
printed in the edition of ^<) 29 .*' The 
printed copy has it, 

** Rebellious thoughts, nhy doe you tumult 
so? ftroubled brest? 

And strive*to breake firiu'.i forth my 
Is’t not enough that T my selfo doe know 

The moving cause>^ of mine owne unrest; 
Is't nut eimugh to know myselfe distrest ? 

Oh no: surcliarged hearts must needs com- 
plaine, [painc.” 

Some ease it is (though small) to tell our 
and that in the manuscript, . , 

“ Whie should a wasted spirit spent la woe 

Oiscloze the woundes reiwyv’d within his 
brest, 

la’t not jnongh that Fortnne proves his foe, 

* Not cerihinly as it was originally com¬ 
posed, for numerous variations are to be found 
between it and the first copy in Harl. MSS. 
3393* and which has convincing evidence of 
being in the author’s autograph. Chapman 
mutt fnean as written by toe author, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the surreptitious copy. 


In uthosesod frownes is foullded his un-rest; 
Is’t iiut ynowgh to knowo himselfe distrest; 

Oh noe! surcharged harts must needs 
complain, [payn.” 

Some eaz It is, though small, to tell nur 

About the year 1920 this poem was 
re-jirinted. 

Of Sir* Francis Hubert but little 
is known; from the title-page rif 
“ F.gypt’s I'avowrite,’’ it appears he 
was one of the Six Clerks of the Court 
ol,Chancery; and on a future occa¬ 
sion I may possibly trouble you with 
somcaccouniof an author, who, though 
of little estimation, is in iny humble 
jiulginciit entitled to a very , onspicuoiis 
niche in the temple of poetic fame. 

Yours, &c. Clionas. 


Account of the Sandwich IseandsI*. 
^■^niS important* group, which has 
J. of late years strongly attracted the 
attention of the civilized world, consists 
of eleven islands lying between 18 and 
32 degrees north hilitude, and I-OO .and 
KiO degrees west longitude. They are 
called by the natives Ovvhyhcc, Mowee, 
Ranai, Morotoi.Talioorowa, VV’oalioo, 
Atoohi, Necheeheow, Orcelioiia, Mo- 
rotinne, and Tahoora. The last two 
are uninhabited. The population of 
the others is estimated at 400,000 souls, 
of which number Owhyhce alone is 
supposed to contain 1.50,000, being 
ciglity-five miles in length, upwards of 
seventy broad, and nearly three hun¬ 
dred in circumference. 

The inhabitants are undoubtedly of 
the same race with those of tlie 
islands south of the equator; but in 
their persons, language, customs, and 
manners, approach nearer to the New 
Zealanders, than to their les.<i distant 
neighbours either of the Friendly, So¬ 
ciety, or IN'hirquesas Islands. 

The women are subject to many re¬ 
strictions. They arc not allowed to 
attend the moral or temple on taboo 
days, nor at such times to go out in a 
canoe. They are never permitted to 
eat with \hc men unless when at sea, 
and then not out of the same dish. 
Delicacies, such as pork, turtle, shark, 
cncofl-nuts, ba'nanas or plantains, are 
also forbidden. Dog’s flesh and fish 


i* This account is compiled from Shoberl's 
Daseription of the South Sea Islands, in 3 
vols. i being a continuation of Ackermann's 
“ World in Miniature.” Of this Interesting 
Work we have before given our warmest 
commendations. 

used 
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used to be the only kinds of food \Yliich 
they might lawfully eat; but since the 
introduction into the islands of sheep 
and goats, which are not tabooed, the 
females have less reason to complain of 
their diet. Notwithstanding the rigour 
of these prohibitions, the women very 
seldom scruple to infringe thorn, when 
it can be done in secret. They fre- 
(|uently swim ofl' to ships at iiight dur¬ 
ing the taboo, and indulge their appe¬ 
tites with the forbidden delicacies, 
("ampbell relates that he once saw the 
queen transgressing in this particular^, 
and that he was strictly enjoined to se¬ 
crecy, as she declared it was as much 
as her life w'as worth, should the cir¬ 
cumstance become known. The ex¬ 
treme severity exercised in these re¬ 
spects is confirmed by the statement of 
Ivotzebue, who, while lying in the 
harbour nfllanaruofa, saw the body of 
a young female which was found Hoat- 
ing upon the water, and learned th.it 
this poor creature, having in a suite of 
intoxication entered the men’s eating- 
house, was instantly strangled, and her 
corpse thrown into the sea. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands are composed of four great classes, 
exactly corresponding with those into 
which the natives of, the Friendly 
Islands arc divided. The land belongs 
to the king, under whom it is held hy 
the crecs, or chiefs, as hereditary but 
inalienable fiefs. Distinguished chiefs 
are placed as governors over different 
islands and territories, but the king 
receives tribute from the whole land. 
The common people are the dependants 
of some chief, for whom they culti¬ 
vate the ground or work at other em¬ 
ployments, and by whom they are 
supported in old age. They are not, 
however, slaves, or attached to the 
soil, but at liberty to change masters 
whenever they think prmjcr. 

The principal duties of the executive 
jiowcr are entrusted to the priests. It 
IS by them that the laws are enforced, 
and the revenues of the king collected. 
Superstition is the most powerful en¬ 
gine for effecting these purposes, ac¬ 
tual punishments being rare. During 
Campbell’s residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, he knew but one instance of 
capital punishment, which was inflict¬ 
ed on a man who had violated the 
sanctity of the moral. Having drunk 
to intoxication, he quitted the sacred 
edifice daring taboo time, and entered 
the house of a woman; but was im¬ 


mediately seized and carried back to 
the morai, where his eyes were put 
out. Having been left two days in 
this state, he was then siranglecl, and 
his body exposed before the principal 
vjfoX. 

The moile of detecting robbery or 
theft aflords a strong instance of the 
power of superstition over their iniuds. 
The party who has sustained the loss 
repairs to a priest, to whom he presents 
a pig, and stales the case. The priest 
rubs together two pieces of green wood 
till a kind of powder resembling snuff 
is produred by the friction. This pow¬ 
der is so hot, that, cAi being placed in 
dry grass and blown upoq, it takes fire; 
with this a large pile of wood is kindled, 
and allowed to burn a certain time. He 
then takes three lootooee p^ls, and 
Viaiing broken the shells, throws one 
of the kernels inV) the fire, at the 
same time saying a prayer; and while 
the nnt is crackling in the fire, he re¬ 
peats the words; “ Kill the fellow 1”, 
The like ceremonies are repeated with 
caph of the nuts, should the thief fail 
to appear before they arc consumed. 
This, however, but rarely hap[>ens. 
The culprit generally makes his appear¬ 
ance with the stolen property, which 
is restored to the owner, and the of¬ 
fence is punished by affneof four pigs. 
Ho is then dismissed with a caution 
not to commit the same crime in future 
upon pain of a more severe penalty. 
The pigs are taken to the morai, where 
they afe qflered as sacrifices, and after¬ 
wards consumed by the priests. 

Shoukl it happen that the unfortu¬ 
nate criminal does not appear during 
the awful ceremony, his fate is inevi¬ 
table ; no gift can avert the effect of 
the prayer or appease the anger of the 
FJooah, nr god. The circumstance is 
re])orted to the king, and proclamation 
made that a certain person has been 
robbed, and that the guilty persons 
have been prayed to death. So firm is 
their belief in the power of these 
prayers^ that the culprit pines away, 
refuses sustenance, and at last falls a 
victim to his own credulity. 

Their principal god, to whom they 
attribute the ‘creation of the world, is 
called Etooph ; and they have seven or 
eight subordinate deities, whose images 
arc in the morai, and to whom offsr- 
irm are likewise made. 

They have a tradition of a general 
deluge. According to their account, 
the sea once overflowed the whole 

earth 
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earlh excepting the mountain called 
Mouna Kaa in Owhyhce, and swept 
away all the inhabitants but one pair, 
who saved themselves on that moun¬ 
tain and were the progenitors of the 
present race of nijulviiid. According; 
to this hypothesis, we Europeans are 
the descendants of Sandwich Islanders! 

Their morals or places of worship 
consist of one large house or tcui]>le, 
with some Miiallcr ones round it, con¬ 
taining the im.iges of their inferior 
gods. The tabooed or consecrated 
precincts arc marked by four srpiarc 
posts jilaccd about thirty or forty yards 
from the cdilice." Across one end of 
the inside of jhc princijral house there 
IS a screen or curtain of white cloth, 
behind which is pkiced the image of 
liiooah.f. On the outside are ranged 
eral hicleously ugly wooden idoli*, 
the mouths ol’ wFtKh arc stuck full of 
dog’s teeth. 

In the Sandwich Islands, accordin-.: 
Jo Campbell, the bodies of the ilead 
are always disposed of secretly, and lie 
never con'd learn where they were jn- 
terred. ’riieipieen, he tells ns, (irescrvcd 
the bones of lier fatber carefully wrapt 
up in a piece of cloth. When she 
slept in her ou-n house they witc 
placed by her side: and in her absence 
they were laidTfn a feallicr-bed which 
she had received from the c.iptain of 
a ship, nod which was used ior that 
purpose only’. When Carnplif n a.sked 
the reason of tliis custom, sjie replied; 
“It was betMU-ve she joved Iict* fatiier 
so dearly.” Manner also saw ilicsc 
bones, and on enquiry foundiliat this 
was not a custom with the tjucenonly, 
but a common practice among these 
Islanders. 

Their iiKitrumcnts ol war arc spears, 
daggers, clubs, and slings, and foi de¬ 
fensive armour they wear strong mats 
which arc not easily penctraicil by 
such weapons as theirs. The d.iggers 
arc made of licavy, black w'oofi, re¬ 
sembling ebony; being from one to 
two feet long, with a string jiassiu' 
through the handle for the pur|)Ose of 
suspending the wcap’>n from the arm. 
Some of these may be called double 
daggers, being sharp at ^ach end, and 
having a handle in the mividle to strike 
different ways. It is not improbable, 
however, that all these weapons will 
soon be superseded by the use of fire¬ 
arms : for so early as the year 1810 
king Tammeamca had a regular guard 
of about fifty men who did duty about 


his residence. Tncy were armed with 
muskets and bayonets, but had no uni¬ 
form : their cartridge-boxes, made by 
native workmen, were of wood, round¬ 
ed to the shape of the body, and cover¬ 
ed with hide. In exercising, rapidity 
and not (irecision seemed to be their 
chief object. 

The Sandwich Islands were among 
the discoveries p^f' our great navigator. 
Captain Cook, who iiamcil them after 
his noble patron, the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich, who then presided at the board 

F Admiralty, liere too, in Owhyhce, 
his useful career was prematurely ter¬ 
minated in a iTKiimei and under cir¬ 
cumstances with which neoe of our 
readers can, we presume, be unac¬ 
quainted.^ It is not so well known 
that the pcojileof these islands, though 
they actually took avv'ay his life, have 
>nid and still rdntinuc to pay thi 
ligbest honours to liis memory, esteem¬ 
ing him as one sent by the gods to 
civilize ibciii, and to whom they aie 
iiiclcbted for tlic most inijiortant bless¬ 
ings they enjoy. They liave still in 
their possession the greatest part of his 
bones, which they hold sacred : they 
arc deposited in a house consecrated 

to a imd. and are annually carried in 
*■ '* 

procession to ^viany other consecialed 
houses, where the priest thanks the 
gods for having sent to tlicin so great a 
man. 

Such at least is the aecnunl given to 
Mr. Mariner at Woahoo hy 1 Jarcboltle, 
an luiglislimnn, many ye.irs resident 
in these islands, who added by way of 
ex])lanutiori, that the natives delivered 
lip very few of the Captain’s bones, 
but substituted those of some of bis 
men who fell on that mclaiiclioly occa¬ 
sion. From natives themselves the 
same voyager learned, that they bad 
no idea vhat Captain Cook rould be 
killed, for they considered him as a 
supernatural being, and were aslunlsb- 
ed when they saw him fall. The 
man who struck the fatal blow was a 
earpenter, who, living a considerable 
distanct. up the country, was not even 
acquainted with the person of the ex¬ 
traordinary being, whose death was 
deeply dcjilored by the king and prin¬ 
cipal chiefs. The flesh of the illus¬ 
trious victim was shared out to dificrent 
gods and afterwards burned, and the 
bones were disposed of in the manner 
related above. 

The narrative of Captain Cook's 
third voyage introduced to ns a young 

chief. 
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chief, whose amhitioii, secontjed by 
in’s politic CDCoorageincnt of European 
si^tilers, had raised him at the time of 
Vancouver’s visit in 1794 to ilie sove- 
rcif'iiiy of Owliyliee. ^^'it^l a view 
proh.il)ly to cotitirin and consolidat' 
his ncwly-af(]siiretl authority by scenr- 
iti^; a poweifu! ally, Tainnfcainea, in 
an asscmblv of his principal chiefs on 
hoaid Vancouver’s ship, the Discovery, 
made a forin.u' cession of the island to 
the Kin^' of Great iiritain, with the 
nnderst:<ndiiiff that no interference 
■dioiild take place in the religion, go- 
vcrnincnl, and domestic economy ot 
■'lic n il11'* im\v hej'aii lo direct 
tiis attention towards the creation of a 
naval force, for tlie purpose of prose- 
V nting his plans against the other 
jshnidj, which were at lhi*s time go¬ 
verned hy independent chiefs. Jle 
purchased firc-arifls and ships of the 
English and Americans, built smaller 
vessels himself, and subdued tlie islands 
of Mowee, Morotoi, and Woalioo, in 
the latter .of whiclr he afterwards fixed 
his residence. 'I’lic chief of Atoocc 
voluntarily suhiiiitted, and in short the 
whole groupe of the Sandwich Islands 
was reduced under his authority. 

Tainmcainea expired in the island of 
t)wliylice in March 1819- Aware of 
dre approach of death, he suinmoiicd 
around him the chiefs of the different 
islands, and cxiioricd them to hold 
sacred his n^eful institutions, for 
which,” said he, “ we .arc indebted to 
the white men who have come hither 
to reside among us.” Ho cnjoincil 
ihem most pariicul.irly to respect these 
•iirangers, to hold their property invio¬ 
late, and U) continue to them the rights 
.md privileges which he had conferred. 
He appointed his sou Rio-llio, his 
successor, and left about half a nitllion 
of dollars, chiefly accuniukUcd by traf- 
fiC with Europeans, besides goods and 
-inned merchant-vessels to a like 
iiiiount. 

Near the temple or morai in Kara- 
kakooa Bay, Ovvhyhee, is an ediliee 
brneaih which are interred thu remains * 
of Tammeamea, whose name is never 
pronounced by his people but with 
the greatest veneration. It is a bjiild- 
ing thirty feet scjuarc, solidly con¬ 
structed of canes, the corni'rs project¬ 
ing a little. The iloor is of wood, 
four feet and a half high, and fastened 
by a large p.idluck. Two stakes placed 
crosswise at the entrance show that 
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the place is tabooed, and that all access 
is consequently prohibited. 

The predecessor of Tammeamea in 
Ovvhyhee was considered so sacred, 
tluat he was not allowed to he seen by 
Jay ; he shewed himself only in the 
night; and if any jx^rson accidentally 
.'■'aw him by day-light he was imme¬ 
diately put to death. 

Enm the reports of the Mi.ssionary 
Society, itnppe.irs, that in consequence 
of the accounts successively brought to 
the Saudvvich Islands of the change 
noduced at Utaheite and the ncigh- 
rouring isles, the chiefs of Owhyhcc, 
Woalioo and Atoci u.nouuccd their 
idols in the year 1819 , and committed 
them with every vestige of idolatry lo 
the flames. Soon afl»*r this event, 
missionaries from the United States of 
.N >rlh America arrived at VV'oahoo. 
Erotn the same synrcc vve learn akso 
that a deputation Kitcly sent by the 
Missionary Society lo the South Sea 
were induced to accept the offer of a 
free passage from Iluaheitic lo the 
Sandwich Islands, made lo them in 
ffelnuary 1822, by Captain Kent, of 
His Mdje'sty’s culler Mermaid, and 
took with them a mis'ionary and two 
n.itivc teachers, with the intention of 
leaving them at the Marquesas on their 
return. -• 

The real errand of Captain Kent 
was lo deliver to Tammeamea, the late 
king of tiic Sandvvicli Islands, a 
schooner^ presented to him bv hi? Bri- 
tanniK Majesty^ as a token of acknow- 
ledgmeiu for the miiforin attention 
pairl hj' him to h'nglish vessels touch¬ 
ing at any*of liis Islands for refresli- 
ineiils. 

'I'o this account we snhjoin the fol¬ 
lowing particulars relative, to the pre¬ 
sent Slate of the Saiidwicii Islands, 
given on the authority of an American 
c.iplain, named Gardner, who likewise 
visited them in 1822:— 

The Sandwich Island-! begin to have 
a considerable traffic, and the natives 
are making rajiid strides in civilization. 
For several years pa.st they have been 
visited by so many English and Amc- 
ric.ms, that they arc gradually adopting 
their inaiiiiofs, arid relinquishing their 
own. Tile bow and the spear arc no 
longer to lie seen ; the harsh war sound 
of tlie Triton’s horn has ceased to be 
heard, as have also tlic screams of the 
victim destined to the slaughter. Ido¬ 
latry is at ail end: the bells of tlie 
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churches alone break the silence of 
the sabbath, and the mild beams of 
Christianity have already begun to nit¬ 
rate on these children of nature. Se¬ 
veral Missionaries from tlie United 
States reside among them: they have^ 
founded a school where many of the' 
youth receive instruction in reading, 
writing, drawing, &c. which, together 
with the religious exhortations at 
church, contribute daily to exalt and 
refine the moral character of these 
sirmdc people. 

The natives already possess ten ships, 
built and equipped in the European 
fashion, none of f/hich is under 120 
tons bunleii, besides a great number of 
schooners and slpops employed in the 
conveyance of sandal-wood and provi¬ 
sions from one island to another. 
Most of tnem are manned by natives,, 
who make excelletV; sailors. While 
Captain Gardner was at Woahoo, one 
of their vessels manned entirely by na¬ 
tives, but commanded by a white man, 
returned from a vovage to Kamtschatka. 

DescRirriON or a SrANisti Boli, 
Feast *. 

Extracted from the original MS. of a 
“ Tour through Spain and Portugal 
in 1760 , hif thfr Bight Hon. Tlioma 
Earl of Strathmore, and T. Pitt, 

„ I* 

esq, 

N the l.')th of July, we arrived at 
the English AnibassadrJr’s bal¬ 
cony in the Pla^a Majjpr, abvutlialf- 
past three in the afternoon, .and were 
at once struck with the cheavfullest 
and gayest sight imaginalrle. The 
square, which is pretty large, was so 
thronged with people, all the balco¬ 
nies ornaineittcd with different colour¬ 
ed silks, and crowded from top to bot¬ 
tom of the houses and avenues of the 
square, built up into balconies, and a 
sort of sloping scaffolding built round 
for the common people, elevated above 
the ground or pit, if I may so call it, 
about eight or nine feet, with openings 
in proper places and wooden doors. 
Soon after came in the four coaches of 
the four Cavalieros of a very antique 
and singular make, with glasses at the 

- - -r- 

* Our readers may be gratified by com¬ 
paring this Description with two other Ac¬ 
counts of Spanish Bull-fights, in vol. xciii. 
parti.; one by the £arl of Rochford, in 
176*4, p. 387; and the other by a modern 
tmveller, in 1830, p. 399. 


ends, and open at the sides; the Ca- 
valicroS were placed at the doors, 
from whence they bowed to the j)co- 
ple and the balconies as they past 
round, and were accompanied in their 
coaches by their sponsors, the Dukes of 
Ossuiia, Bannos, Arcos, and Medina 
Celi. Befbrc the Royal Family came 
in, the company of halbardiers, fol¬ 
lowed by about seven or eight of th 
King's coaches in great state, preced¬ 
ed his Carrosse de Respect, which 
wa 3 extremely rich wiih red and gold 
ornaments, and beautiful painted pan- 
nels. Then a coach with some of the 
real oflicers, who go always imme- 
iately before the King, a^d then 
came the King and Queen in a very 
sumptuous coach of blue, with all the 
ornaments of massive silver, and the 
crown on the top; the horses’ trap 
pings were likewise silver, with large 
white plumes. 7'hc Kin^ was follow¬ 
ed by the coaches of the I’rlnee of As¬ 
turias, the two Infantas, and his hro- 
tiler Duke Lewis, with their attend¬ 
ants. The King and Queen were 
placed opposite to us in a gilt haleoiiy 
with a canopy and curtains of scarlet 
and gold, the Queen on that occasion 
taking the right hand. On the right 
hand of the King’s balcony were tlic 
rest of the Royal Family, and on the 
left the gentlemen of the bed-cham¬ 
ber ill a row, all drest in a very fine 
uniform of blue and red, richly embroi¬ 
dered with gold. The halberdiers 
then marched through the crowd ili- 
rrctly from the King’s balcony, which 
was in the centre on one side of the 
square, and forming themselves into 
two lines fronting dilTercnl ways, in¬ 
stantly cleared the stage of the crowd, 
who retired into the scaffolding erected 
for them round the square. The hal¬ 
berdiers then formed themselves into 
a line before the scaffold under th 
King’s balcony. Then appeared two 
companies of boys dressed in a uni¬ 
form with caps, and red taffeta jackets, 
who, carrying buckets of water in their 
' hands, watered the stage as thj^ cross¬ 
ed over to the opposite side. Tins be¬ 
ing done, the six chief Alguazils of 
the V)wer mounted upon five horses 
covered with trappings, and dressed in 
the old Spanish habit, black, with 
slashed sleeves, great white flowing 
wigs, and hats with plumes of different 
coloured feathers, advanced towards 
the Kin^s balcony, under which they 
were obUged to stay the whole time to 
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receive his orders, except when they 
were frightened away by the bulls, 
when they are obliged to ride for it, 
being absolutely defenceless. 

Having obtained the King’s per¬ 
mission for the Bull Feast, the troops 
belonging to the knights Entered on 
the stage in four very large companies, 
dressed in liveries of JVIoorish habits of 
silk, richly and elegantly ornamented 
with lace and embroidery. These 
marched first to make their bov4 to 
the King’s balcony, and then in pro¬ 
cession round the square; and from 
the elegance, singularity, and variety 
of their uniforms, made one of the 
most delightful scenes that can be 
conceived. After them cajne the four 
knights in the old Spanish dress, with 
plumes in their hats, and mounted on 
the most beautiftfl horses, each carry- 
in his hand a slender lance, and 
was attended by two men on foot, 
dressed in light silk of the colour of 
his livery, with a sort of cloak or man¬ 
tle of the same, 'i’hese never forsake 
his side, and are indeed his principal 
defence. After the cavaliers h.id done 
their homage to the King, their com¬ 
panies retired, and there remained 
with them only, betides those who 
walked by their side, a few dressed in 
mantles in the same manner, who dis¬ 
persed themselves over the stage. The 
cavaliers then disposed themselves for 
the encounter, the first placing him¬ 
self opposite at some distance to the 
door of the place where the bulls are 
kept, and others at some distance be¬ 
hind him, and so on. The King then 
making the signal for the doors to be 
opened, the bull appeared to the sound 
of martial music, and the loud accla¬ 
mations of the people; and seeing one 
of the attendants of tlte lirst cavalier 
spreading his cloak before him, aimed 
directly at it, but the man easily evaded 
him, and gave his master an opportu¬ 
nity of breaking- his spear in the bull's 
neck. In the same manner the bull , 
was tempted to engage the other cava¬ 
lier, and always with the same success, 
till, having received the honourable 
wounds from their lances, he was en¬ 
countered by the other men on foot, 
who, after playing with him with an 
incredible agility as long as they think 
proper, easily pul an end to him by 
thrusting a sword either into his neck 
or side, which brings him to the 
ground, and they then finish him at 
once by striking a dagger or the point 


of their sword behind his horns into 
the spine, after which he is instantly 
hurried off by mules finely adorned and 
decked with trappings for the occasion. 
f My apprehen- ions were at first prin¬ 
cipally for the men on foot; but I soon 
perceived theyweie in no kind of dan* 
ger. Their cloak is a certain security 
to them, as the bull always aims at 
it, and they can therefore easily evade 
the blow; besides, there are so many 
to assist each other, that they can al¬ 
ways lead the bull which way they 
please, and even in the worst case can 
easily preserve iheihseivcs by leaping 
into the scaffold, as they frequently 
did. The knights are in much more 
danger, their horses being too full of 
fire to be easily directed; tb^y cannot, 
therefore, so easily evade the aim, and 
are liable every xioment to be over¬ 
thrown with their horses, if the at¬ 
tendants by their side did not assist 
them. Two beautiful horses were ne¬ 
vertheless gored, one of which was 
Qverthrown with his rider, but fortu¬ 
nately the man escaped any mischief 
from his* fall. The courage of the 
horses is so great, that they have been 
often known to advance towards the 
bull when their bowels arc trailing 
upon the ground. After the knights 
had siifiiciciilly tired themselves with 
their exploits, the King gave them 
leave to retire to repose tliemselves. 
We had jthen bulls let out, one at u 
time,’ frprn another door, of a more 
furious nature. These were encoun¬ 
tered entirely by the men on foot, who 
were so far from fearing their rage, 
that their whole business is to irritate 
them more by throwing upon their 
necks and other parts little barbed 
darts ornamented with bunches of jia- 
per, like the Bacchanalian Thyrsi, 
some of which are filled with gun¬ 
powder, and explode as soon as they 
are fastened to the bull. Nothing can 
be imagined more tormenting than 
these darts, which stick about him and 
never lose their hold: but the courage 
and dexterity with which they are 
thrown, takes off the attention from 
the cruelty df it. Another method of 
diverting themselves with the fury of 
the bull is by dressing up goat-skins 
blown up with wind into figures, and 
placing them before him, which makes 
a very ridiculous part of the entertain¬ 
ment. Many of the bulls, however, 
would not attack them, and one of the 
most furious that did showed more fear 

than 
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than in encoiintcrinjn his most steady 
antagonist; so great is their apprehen¬ 
sion i'roiii an objeet that stands hn 
and seems not to be dismayed at their 
approach. Tiiere is Jikewise. anothe>^ 
larger kind of spear held by a man ob¬ 
liquely, with the end m ilic ground, 
and the point towards the door as the 
bull comes out, who never fails to run 
at it, with great danger to the man, as 
he is always overthrown, but greater 
to the bull, who commonly receives 
the point in his head or neck, atid 
■with such force tlial we saw one spear 
broke short, that*was much thicl^er 
tb;m my arm., 'They also baited one 
bull tvith dogs, which showed as much 
courage and obstinate peisetciance as 
any of thj^t breed in England. 

The laws and other circnmsUmcrsi 
of these Hull Fea.stf. I cannot j)Trtcnd 
to explain ; and I imagine others who 
have attempted it have taken it mostly 
jjn trust, riie spectacle is certainly 
one of the lincst in the, workl, whether 
it is con.sidcred merely as a cottp d'lri^, 
xertion of the bravery and infi¬ 
nite agility of the performers. The 
Spaniards are so devoted to it, that 
even the women p.iwn the la^t rag to 
see it; and vve were assured that some 
of the balconie«lid not cost less than 
100 pibtoIe.s for that afternoon. No¬ 
thing can be imagined morci'owded 
than the hou.Aes, even to the mps of 
the tiles ; and dearly enoiiglitthcy paiil 
for their pleasure, crov^deil tmetner in 
the hotle.st sun, and with the most 
sull'ocaiing heat that can be endured. 
Nonlo I niiich wonder at lliein, when 
I consider how niucli my own coun¬ 
try, which is certainly as iunnane as 
any natioiir is bigoted to its customs 
of bull-baiting, coek-ligliting, &c. I 
do not deny that it is a remnant of 
Moorish or perhaps Homan barbarity, 
and that it will not bear the specula¬ 
tions of the closet, or the compassion¬ 
ate feelings of a tender heart. Hut 
after all, we. must not speculate too 
nicely, lest we should lose the hard!-* 
ness of manhood in the softer senti¬ 
ments of philosophy. There is a cer¬ 
tain degree of ferocity retuiisitc io our 
nature, and which as on llye one hand 
it should fie resttaiued within proper 
bounds, that it may not degenerate ' 
cruelty; so, on the other baud, we must 
not refine too much upon it, for fear 
of sinking into eiremiiiacy. Tliis cus¬ 
tom is fir from hav iiig cruelly for its 
object. Bravery .111(1 intrepidity, .joined 


with ngiiitv and skill, arc what obtain 
the loudest acclamations from the [ico- 
ple. It has all the good efl'ect.s of clii- 
valry, in cmnlatmg the minds ol the 
speculators to great, and glorious ac¬ 
tions, without the horror tliai prevail¬ 
ed in forrfter timc.s, of distinguishing 
our bravery to the pre'judice of our 
own species. It tqaches to despise dan¬ 
ger, and that the surest way to over¬ 
come it is to look it calmly and sted- 
fasdy in the face; to afford a faithful 
and generous .assistance to those en¬ 
gaged within enterprises of difficulty; 
and in short, though it may not bi 
strictly couiionant to the Ijv.s of Im- 
iiiaiiily and good nature, it may y<’t be 
jiroduclivepf'great and g'orious cllcci?, 
and is certainly the mark of qiialitieN 
that do honour to any nation. 

This ceremony of the Hull Feast in 
the PlafaJMayor is never exhibited but 
upon the greatest occasions, ns the; ac¬ 
cession or marriage of their Kings, and 
is attended wiili a very great expense, 
both to the King and llie town. 'I'ht'rc 
is a theatre built on piirjiose, just willi- 
iu the town, where there arc Bull 
Feasts every fortnight, and these to 
connoisseurs in the art are itifiimely 
preferable to others, the bulls tieini! 
more furious, am! tlie d.ingrr grcati; 
to the cavaliers. I have since seen one 
here, and found little m.iterial dilfer- 
enoe, except that the cavaliers, who 
rode better, and seemed more adroit, 
were not so closely attended by th; 
men on foot, and sometimes useci .( 
long lancc of str.iight tough wood, 
with a short point, hindered by a knob 
of twisted cord from entering deep into 
the wound. This they held tight to 
their side, passing imrler their armpit, 
and direrted it with their band. Thus 
they wait* the bull’s approach, and 
have streiigtli enough to keep him oil 
wlieii he runs upon it, though some¬ 
times he bears dovvn both man and 
horse. This was one of the ordinary 
spectacles, and therefore attended witfi 
little of^tbe jinnip 1 had seen in the 
PiaQa Mayor. The building is erected 
upon the antient plan, willi rows of 
seati^ raised above the area for the. com¬ 
mon people, and two rows of large, 
bdltxinies. It is not only admirably 
contrived for the purpose, but has 
very striking appearance, froiii its si/e 
aiKi regularity. One could m.l, how¬ 
ever, help observing ladies of the first 

a uality from the halomies Hasting 
leir eyes with those bkHidy sec ncs 
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Among the common people were num¬ 
bers of women with children at their 

breasts. -^- 

Mr. Ukbajt, Julp 14. 

ib'lflNG a jhort visit which I 
lately made to Cantcrltury, 1 in¬ 
spected with renewed deligtit and ad- 
mir.itioii the Ix'aiuies of its majestic 
Cathedral; beauties ^which can never 
fail to arrest the attention of the inqui¬ 
sitive stranger, aiul to arouse more 
than ordinary emotions in the mind 
of the architectural Antiquary. 

1 was happy to lliul that the repairs, 
restorations, and improvcmetits, which 
.nc iiov.- taiemg place in that ^eneral>le 
edirice, arc in the highest •legree .jndi- 
eimix, and r, licet the. greatest credit on 
the 1 )can and C.'ha|)tcr. 'in the taste 
of iti leiu rahle Archdeacon, the Hon. 
and Hc'v. lliigii l*eicy, the Anti(|iiary 
and admirer of ecticMaslical architec- 
Inrc is [lartictdarly inilelited, as I un¬ 
derhand tiiat he Im'- taken a most ac- 
live part in tlnse loiig-wuntcd im- 
jjfovemems. 

I til' ll strolled into its cloisters, 
where 1 copied the l'o!lowIn<!; Inscrip¬ 
tions; inscriptions which commemo¬ 
rate the deaths of persons with whom 
1 was once dearly and intimately con- 
lucied;—of revered and lamented pa¬ 
rents; of one who was my early in- 
rtiiictor; and of others from whom I 
ever experienecd the most kind and 
liieiidly attentions. 

“ -II ('c. oliea mcminiisc juMiliit.'* 

They arc as follow : 

I. On a mural tablet in the North 
walk, surmounted with the following 
arms: ,a fess, in a chief a lion p.a.ssanl. 
('rest, on a wrc.ith, a demi hear. 

“Id nieiniiry of the Hev. Francis (ire- 
gov), M. A. Viear of Stone in tlie Ule of 
Dxiiey, aii'.l 5'1 years INliiior Canon of tills 
('iitheclial. fie was (Icseenitod from a fa¬ 
mily lung settled at Asfonlhy in the county 
of bcieoster. In the rcahiu'j an I conscien¬ 
tious di.scli.irge of every duty he displayed a 
mind stored with valuable knowledge, a so-^ 
lid judgment, an integrity of principle, a 
bones'olenee of heart, a modesty and forti¬ 
tude rarely united in the same person, and 
which, with a strong attachment to tlie (ioii- 
stitiition in Church and State, rendered him 
highly and generally respected. This cs ■ 
ccllcnt pri-ncher and able divine died on the 
‘.2!ith day of March, ISO), in the 80lh year 
of his age. T^Dyopitri.” 

Mr. Gregorv was a native of Glou- 
rcstcrshire, and received his aeademi- 
ic.il eiliicatioii .it Ghrist Church, Ox¬ 


ford, where he proceeded to the de¬ 
gree of M. A. in 17 ; but from .some 

unaccountable error his degree has 
never been inserted in " the ('ntaiogue 
^f Oxfoid graduates.’’ In 1757 , he 
was elected a Minor Canon of the 
Giilhcdral of (3ant'.rhiiry; in 174(1 he 
was presented to the Rectory of Hroolt; 
and in 17.51 to the Vicarage of Mil- 
ton, next Siltinghournc, which he re¬ 
signed, oil lieiog presented to the Rec¬ 
tories of Si. George the Martyr and of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in the city of 
Cantcrluiry, on the llth of Dec. r7fi4. 
In 1777 he was licensed to the jierpe- 
tiiiil (Jiiracy of Thaiiington; and in 
the same year, on his resignation of 
his city rectories, to the Vicarage of 
Slone, in the Isle of Oxney^. 

2. On a mural jablet, in the North 
walk, siinnoiinted with the following 
arms;—Azure, three lozenges Or, im- 
palmg, (Jr, on a chevron enihatllcd 
Gules, helween three lions’ paws erect, 
three crescents, (^rcsi, a demi-lion 
Kimpaiit, holding in liis paw an amu¬ 
let cliargsM with a lo/cngi.. 

“ Near this place are deposited the re- 
iiialiis of the Rev. Thomas Fveeinan, Rec¬ 
tor of St. Murtiii's, and Vicar of .St. I’aufs, 
in tiic city of ('anterbur-i, and 17 years one 
of til.) iMinor Canons of this Cathedral, the 
duties of wbicli station be fultilled with the 
most (onsciciitioiis and uiii'cinitted /e.sl, and 
died greatly respected and lamented, 20tli 
of.li’^y, i*S07, in the Slst year of his age. 
He manh'd Ma'igavet, daughter of Rlehurd 
Harvey of Haifreston in this county, esq. by 
whom'’he h^d one sou and three daughters. 
This tablet was erected in veneration of hi& 
virtues, and grateful rememUrance of his 
paternal kindness, by his affectionate and 
only surviving cliild Margarstta Maria, the 
wife of Mr. J olin George Wood of London."' 

Mr. Freeman received his academi¬ 
cal edueatioii at New (ioKege, Oxford, 
where he jiroceeded to the degree of 
M.A. June Hi, 17 .'i 2 . In 17 .. he 
was elected a Priest Viear of the Ga- 
tlicdral of Wells, which in 170'0 he 
resigned, on his appointment to a Mi¬ 
nor Canonry in that of Canterhury 
Jn 17(>2l he was presented to the Vi¬ 
carage of River; and in the same year 
to the Rqctory of Old Romney, which 
he resigned on his presentation in l7ftR 
to the Rectory of St. Martin and V’i- 
carage of St. Paul, in the city of Can¬ 
terbury. 

* See Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
IX. p. ata. 
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3. On a mural tablet, in the West 
walk:— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Samuel Por¬ 
ter, organist of this Cathedral for the space 
of nearly 47 years (and was scholar to Ihr, 
Maurice Greene), He died Dec. 11,1817, 
aged 77 years ; also of Sarah his wife, who 
died Oct. 31, 1800, aged 66' years. And of 
Samuel their son, who died March 93, 1766, 
aged six months. * Vouchsafe, O Lord, to 
keep us this day without sin.' ” 

Mr. Porter was a native of Norwich, 
and in 17.04 was elected organist of 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. He was 
the composer of several anthems and 
services, which were edited by sub¬ 
scription, aftcr'his decease, by his third 
son, under the following title, “Ca¬ 
thedral Music in Score, composed by 
Mr. Saiii^.iel Porter, late Oig.inist of 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. Pub¬ 
lished by W. I. Porter, M. A. Head 
Master of the College School, Wor¬ 
cester, and Chaplain to Lord Viscount 
l*itzwilliani.’’ In the title-p.ige of 
this work is an engraved portrait of 
the venerable composer by FaciuS, 
which is a very striking likeness. 

4. On a mural tablet in tbc East 
walk, surmounted with the I'ollowing 
crest: on a lioi^ head erased liable, a 
saltire Or. 

“S. M. Rev. Clirisl’ri Naylor, 'I. A. e 
sex enneionatoribus hujusce eccic ejui 
regim scholw (’antuariensi per annus xxx 
sumtna cum dignitate pi .efuit. Obift diiv^i'inn 
Aprilis, anno salutis Miicvcxvi ;'et oitatis 

SlMC LXXVlll.” 

Mr. Naylor received his •iicademical 
education at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he proceeded to the de¬ 
gree of B. A. in 17 G 1 , and to that of 
M. A. in In 1780’ he was ap¬ 

pointed Head Mazier of the King’s 
School in the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
and in 18 .. one of the Six Preachers. 

5. On a mural tablet in the North 
walk, surmounted with the following 
arms and crest: Gules, two bends 
vairii, in a canton Or an anchor Sable; 
impaling. Azure, three spears erect. 
Crest, a bear’s head Sable, muzzled 
Gules, issuing from a mbral crown. 
Motto, “ Anchora tiuissima yirtus.” 

“ Sacred Jo the memory of the Rev. 
•James Ford, B. A. for forty-seven years a 
Minor Canon of this Cathedral, and Rector 
of St. George the Martyr, and of St. Mary 
Magdalene in this city, who departed this 
life the .Sth of Januaiy, 1834, in the 74 th 
year of bis age; and of Dorothy his wife, 


the tlArd daughter of William Spearman, of 
Durham, esq. who departed this life the I4th 
of December, 1819, in the 74 th year of her 
age i also of Mrs. Mary Spearman, who de¬ 
parted this life the 1 st of March, 1811, in 
the 68tli year of her age.” 

For a tbiographical notice of this 
highly-respected divine, sec Part i. 91 . 

“-non totus, raptus licet, Optime, nobis 

Eriperis, redit os p'lacidum,raorcsqueben!gnl, 
£t venit ante oculos, ct pectore vivit imago.’’ 

• Yours, &c. Gippovicensis. 

Inota. 

Extracts from a Letter ^nted in Jan. 

IH24, Jrom an intelligent Officer m 

the Army stationed at Ncetnuck. 

Received per Minerva, July 7 . 

TEAM is now occujiying general 
attention in Inrlca. A meeting has 
been held in the ’Fown Hall at Cal¬ 
cutta, to consider proposals oflered by 
Lieut. Johnson, 11. N. for establishing 
steam packets between India and l".ng- 
land by two routes ; first, by the Cn})e 
of Good Hope, and a shorter route via 
the Gulf of Persia, across the Desert 
to Cairo, and to re-embark at Constan¬ 
tinople. A ])remitim to the extent of a 
lac of rupees (about 10,000/.) has been 
subscribed by the Indian public, civil, 
military, and commercial, to be given 
to the first adventurer who succeeds in 
making the voyage to and from India 
to England, in a vessel of not less than 
COO tons burden; and half of that sum 
for the performance of one half of the 
voyage. Lord Amherst, as Governor 
General in Council, lias suliseribed 
2000 rupees, one-hltli of the I.ic, and 
several of the houses of agency have 
subscribed 5000 each, and conlidcntly 
expect that the scheme will eventually 
succeed. 'I'his will induce many per¬ 
sons, from the celerity of the voyage, 
to visit England, and return to their 
employments in the India service, and 
rendf essential service to eommercial 
concerns by more frequent personal 
comnuinicatiuns. 

Eaccinalion is proceeding in a regu¬ 
lar course 1 but as the virus is not com- 
inunmabic during our hottest months, 
the tlisease is suspended until a reduc¬ 
tion of the temperature admits of its 
renewal, which is effected by jirescrv- 
ing the pustules. 

This observation may operate to 
great use in the practice in England, 
many of the. ill successes of which 
have arisen from the want of dun at¬ 
tention 
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tentlon to tlic iclior used in the sum¬ 
mer time, which loses its effect in very 
hot seasons, especially when conveyed 
upon a lancet; hut if it be jirotecled 
in a small bottle or phial, hermetically 
scaled, it will travel through the hot¬ 
test temperature, afid in this mode it 
has been conveyed to and used with 
good effect in India. 

There seems to be less zeal in India 
than in other cquall/ poimlous coun¬ 
tries in the exertions and attention of 
the medical practitioners to promote 
the extent ot Vaccination; many per¬ 
form it gratuitously as a part of their 
duty, but if some regular appointment 
were to be establisheti by tue Govern¬ 
ment, with a suitable rcmuneralioti, it 
would tend to Secure the lives of the 
natives in the infantry regiihents, and 
of those who arc in constant employ¬ 
ment in the doiTftslic offices of the 
Presidencies. The civil and military 
surgeons have all adopted this practice, 
and there are siiperintendants of this 
department, but their extension of it 
would be mo.st satisfactorily shown hy 
an atinual return to Kngland of the 
numbers, and the progress, and the 
results of the disease, to shew the in¬ 
crease of the henefii in llindostan. 

7'he t^^ollcgc at (yaU;utta i.s so pro¬ 
mising in its progress, and is so libe¬ 
rally supported by the (Jovernment and 
hy all the most learned and well-in¬ 
formed men of the Pre.sidcney of Fort 
William, that no doulit is now enter¬ 
tained of its ultimate prosperity; the 
pupils are principally natives of family 
and of persons of general itiHtience; 
and it is conducted on such liberal and 
loleiant principles, that it will conci¬ 
liate the good opinion of ail, and he 
most effectual in the removal of the 
greater part of the ignorant and stipei- 
sliiioiis idolatries of the native popula¬ 
tion. Much time must of iieecssiiy be 
required to effect any thing like gene¬ 
ral or extensive amelioration; hut it 
appears the only sure and rational plan 
for the final com)>letion of this imjiort- 
ant object. Our Corrospoinicnt had 
seen the letter of a native editor of a 
Calcutta newspaper, whose language 
and style were pure and correct.,and 
its phraseology, though a little orien¬ 
tal and hgurative, was unexceptionable 
in its grumiiiatical accuracy. There 
arc many natives who now write Eng¬ 
lish most fluently, and who read and 
even venture to give their opinions on 
English books. This must lead to a 


more general taste for English litera¬ 
ture, and to a correction of the absur¬ 
dities of some of the Indian prejudices 
and doctrines, and must extend itself 
throughout this great Peninsula, and 
lyt an end to its sliameful idolatries. 

* The arrival oi Bp. Heher has ex¬ 
cited general exffetation from the 
learning of so celebrated .a scholar and 
diviitj; though from the immense ex¬ 
tent of his charge, he can scarcely 
ever visit the gicater half of those do¬ 
minions, so as to effect any more than 
progressive benefits in his ejtiscopal 
exertions; but much will be done by 
the orders which he will he enabled to 
issue, anrl to which his sanction will 
give authority. 'Fhe general alphabet 
of all the Indian languages which was 
some time since undertaken, and (wc 
believe) in part made public, will, in 
his Lordship's Itanjls, probably extend 
the system of education, and enable 
the College to bring to light and to 
convert into an English dress many 
valnahle AISS. which have hitherto* 
remained unknown to Europe, and 
ni*ay be also of essential iiiijiortance in 
ileeiphcriti^ many of those which are 
now deposited in the Musetirn at the 
India House: the professors of the 
Asiatic»Society at Calcutta will pro¬ 
bably avail tliemselvc" of its informa- 
tioti to laise from darkness new stores 
of Oriental literature. 

'riiibel and llic; Jews of that di'.trict 
do not rej^iain unobser\cd by modern 
inquiftrs; indeed eveiy tiling that 
t.ikes its rise ifi any part of the l^ast 
ac(|itire« daily new interest, which 
points our sfew to those nations w Inch 
will probably become the srenc of 
great and propitious deeds suited to 
the period to which we apvroach. 

'I'lierc is a race of men named 
lioorahs, whose feafurcs and manners 
greatly rescmhle those of the Jews; 
their occupations equally so, as travel¬ 
ling merehaiits and pedlars, having 
no concern with either warlike or agri¬ 
cultural pursuits: they are entirely dis¬ 
tinct in religious matters from Mussel- 
iiicn and Hindoos; they occupy a par¬ 
ticular district in the JJcccan, and call 
their metropolitan city Boorampore, 
where they have built religious tem- 
ple.s, under the direction Of a chief, 
whose office approaches very nearly to 
that of the Jewish Rabbi; but we know 
very little of their ceremonies. They 
are handsome men, of a fairer com¬ 
plexion than any natives of Southern' 

India, 
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India, and there is a very striking si- 
iiiihiriiy in the features of them all. 

The liberality of the British Public 
has accomplished the Ir.uislation and 
printing ot the whole liihle in Ben¬ 
galee, ill the Sanscrit, the Hiiidee, tlv^ 
Orissa, the Mahratia, and the Chinese,* 
•—the publishing of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Pentateuch, and the histori¬ 
cal hooks in the Seik,—the New Tes¬ 
tament, and the Pentateuch in the 
Konkuna, the 'Felinga, and the Pusii- 
too,—and the New Testanicni alone 
in the Gujuratce, the Asamesc, and 
the Ne|>.!l. Copi'^s of these versions 
will not fail to t^uch them, and uc- 
ouire gradual circulation, and eflect 
tlie great pur|ftises, and without any 
other force than that of truth and in¬ 
struction, of ultimate conversion to 
Christianfiy. 

After mentioning with due rc.jiect 
the recent arrival of f.ord Amherst, the 
new (jo'crnor of India, the w ritcr con¬ 
tinues—W'c have been vcry quiet ge- 
flerally, with the exception of some 
partial disturbance on the Eastern 
frontier, vvlicre the JJurma/if havV 
been rather insolent, and a«>torcc has 
been sent to chastise them. Govein- 
incnt has been increasing the military 
force on the Western frontier, and 
arldcd consideri}|iIy to their permanent 
public buildings,—all the hospitals, 
■store rooms, halls of arms, ivi. have 
been eonstrucud of the most . .'rable 
materials; and a fortilied scpiarc on a 
large scale has just received tllcimtanc- 
tion, and is to be inuftcdiatv*iy com¬ 
menced at Neemucli, whid-. is ^m iiri- 

R ortant post of about Ib'O •nilcs from 
I’llow, w here a similar one lias just 
been hnislud. As no eor])s Is allowed 
to remain longer than ihree years at 
any one stauon, these posts are con¬ 
tinually exchanging ihcir inhabitants, 
and receiving improvements in arts 
and sciences. 'J'his pait of India has 
been very healthy for the last two sea¬ 
sons; indeed Western India (which 
com|>ris(s Uaj Pooturiah, Muivva, and 
the Oodv pore ami Jondpore Siale.s) is 
remarkable for its salubrity and fei*!- 
lity. 

Temperature, In the heginuing of 
E'eb. 1823, E'arenlieit’s thermometer 
stood at SG"* Tlii.s was onl}*the coin- 
jiicncemcnt of our warrn weather. I 
find on reference to my table, that it 
was on the 22d of Feb. as high as t)g 
in the hottest part of the afternoon, 
and as low as 01 at daylight of the 


same day ! a variation of teniperalnre 
for an* European eonstildtion of 38® of 
heat! 1 have on other days of the same 
month met with an crptai diU'ereiice, 
and the three first days of March, Gs 
to 101°,—72 to 103,—7(> to 103“; in¬ 
deed the whole of tlfat month (in tents 
recollect) averages not less than 100“ at 
the hottest part of the afternoon, which 
ill March is about 3 to S j p, m. May 
and .lime are v'dry nearly equal in a 
lionse; but of course without latties, 
whicli would have kept the thermo¬ 
meter below K.J or 81*“ in those two 
nionllis,—it was -il no period of the 
night below 80°. 'Itie only varlalioii 
during the inonihs of Apio, .May, and 
June, is occasionally light clouds to¬ 
wards sun-set, with heavy sciiiaUs of 
wind,—and dust enough to darken 
the whole atmosphere; lhe.se are call¬ 
ed Doctun, from their purifying el- 
fecU ; occasioii.illy a few large tirops 
of rain succeed, after whic h we hreatlic 
more eomfortahly foi a few Iiour.,; 
slight showers towards ilic c-iid of .lime 
usher in the rjin=, and tiicii \vc aic as 
iiiuch deluged as wc were previously 
grilled, — though on the whole the 
rainy season in Upiier and M'estcrii 
India is very pleasant. 

As the of this ft'oi'i'rutHi'iil, 

rhe Marrpiis of Hastings was the most 
able mail we have ever had, both as a 
statesman and a soldier; and his de- 
jjarture W'as most sincerely regretted by 
every one who knew his wortli and 
talents. 

These cominuuicalioiis cannot fall 
to ailbrd salisfactinii to ymir luimcroiis 
readers, as they have done to yonr 
('Oiistaiit Correspondent, A. H. 


Mr. Ur CAN, Muirlou'n, July 20. 
resume my remarks regarding 
i the cause and effects of the great 
Deluge—it will he oljvions that the 
attraction a[)pears to liavi' been to the 
Nortli of the earth, which i.s thernnrse 
of the great comet of iGst), which that 
year, when in aphelion on the 7ih of 
• Nov. at ,1 o’clock ill tile afternoon, 
passed North of the earth’s orbit, at 
only 300,000 miles distance from t(ic 
orbit^ the earth being hut 30 days 
removed from the nearest part the co¬ 
met pas.scd. 'i'he Dedugc must have 
been produced by some sudden cause 
of short endurance (though the action 
and rc-action may have lasted for a 
great length of time) ; and when it is 
considered that the earth moves at the 

rate 


rtaal. Mai*. Amf. Nnv mid 
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rate of G8,000 miles in one hoif, or in 
three hours 24,000 miles more than 
the distance of the moon from the 
earth ; and that tlie comet of Uj80 
moved prodigiously faster} il will he 
obvious that not ijmve a quarter of the 
earth’s northern circumference pro¬ 
bably felt the direct influence of the 
comet; the lakes, vallics, and all the 
overthrown forests, ns well as all the 
fossil trees rest in the direction from 
South-west to North-east, the roots 
to the former, which shows that'lhe 
rush of water has been from that di¬ 
rection. But the Asiatic mountains 
and vallies, including the Himala 
range, run from South-east to North¬ 
west, and the vast range which divides 
Russia from Siberia, rum. North and 
South. From these circumstances, 
we rather judge that the attraction has 
been to the Nortii-e.ist of most of Gu- 
ro|)e. and to the North-west of most 
of Asia; or due North of the range of 
mountains dividing Fiirope from Asia; 
and probably the fossil discoveries in 
Asia may, like those in Europe, show 
the course of the rush of the waters. 
'I’he bed of the Caspian Sea likewise 
lies not far from the line of the boun¬ 
dary range of mountains between Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, and, ‘like them, runs 
North and South; that the climate 
constantly serene, and congenial to 
animal life, as well as the soil, &c. of 
the antediluvial world, must have 
clearly conduced to longevity and a 
superior growth of all the animals and 
ilants produced on its surface, must 
re easily admitted; and in that respect 
the accounts given in the holy writ¬ 
ings (which give plain facts easily nn- 
dcrstoorl, without philosophical know- 
leilge,) arc found iiiot only true, but 
probable; Juncta juvant. By our de¬ 
scription the attraction would be di¬ 
rect over the land inhabited by Noah, 
and the subject of Divine dispfo.isure. 

Supposing the earth to have revolved 
as it now does on its axis licfore the 
flood, but without any inclination of, 
the axis (which now aninunik to above 
22 degrees off the perpendicular), it is 
evident that the days and nights would 
be each of twelve hours, and thJt the 
seasons would be all just similar in 
temperature. 

Now the first view of this subject 
may perhaps give such a medium tem¬ 
perature for the whole year as we ex¬ 
perience now in the month of Septem- 

Gent. Mag. July, 1834. 


ber in Great Britain for that island; 
but a little consideration will shew, 
that the climate must be much warmer 
under the circumstances stated. A 
great part of the cold of our jjrcsent 
jflimatc procect!' from three causes— 
Isi, The excessive accumulation of 
thousands of squaic leagues of ice near 
the poles;—2ndly, The long nights of 
winter, during winch the earth is en¬ 
tirely turned from the solar rays;— 
and, 3rdly, The constant disturbance 
of the atmosphere, which is in a state 
of perpetual commotion from the 
heavier condensed jiarts rushing into 
the parts rarifietl by partial heat. These 
three causes, as well.as the oblique 
reception of the solar rays occasioned 
by our northern latitude, in a very great 
degree not only renders r^r present 
* climate not serene, and very variable, 
but likewise they make it colder than 
it would otherwise be by at least (we 
have no doubt) 30 degrees of lati¬ 
tude ; for we know that a few tho**- 
sands of feet in elevation make the 
climate entirely different; and 60 feet 
of elevation is reckoned equal to one 
degree of latitude in refrigerating the 
air. We may quote Mont Blanc, &c. 
&c. as a proof of this theory, which, 
though situated in a climate fit fur the 
richest productions oT the vine, yet 
extends its cold and glaciers far into the 
most sheltered vallies, and yearly in¬ 
creases the advancing congelations 
aroii^id Us base. When so trifling an 
apparent ennsf as a few thousand feet 
of elevation makes so vast an effect of 
cold, ccrtajiily the three causes above 
specified must most materially indeed 
conduce to the reign of cold in our 
islands. 

Before the Deluge we iftay therefore 
easily believe that the weather was 
serenely and invariably as warm as 
now in the northern parts of .Africa, 
and probably with a soil and vegeta¬ 
tion f.tr superior to the ncwly-formed 
surface of the present world, which is 
merely the ruin of a better and more 
agreeable expanse of fertile regions. 

The diluvial remains both of plants 
and of animals of tropical climates, 
found in our regions, and more lately 
in Yorkaliire and Pavilgnd, are at 
once accounted for on tliis obvious 
view of the truth—they have existed 
and been produced where their remains 
shew they flourished; and we can 
easily see the causes why they have 
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(lone so in a climate no longer fit for of philosophical inquiry, and wc doubt 
their production, and hardly, owing to not will be investigated to the deve- 
uur winters, fit for at all preserving iopement of many things now but little 
their life for even a few years. In known. In short, the more the effects 
such a climate, and superior state of of the Deluge are investigated, 1 am 
vegetation likewise, many animals, th^ convinced, the mors will the views I 
mammoth, mastadonton, which were have given (from first to last) be con- 
probably the produce of moderate but finned, and the Mosaic writings found 
constant temperatures, and others, to answer to them ; or rather, they to 
have no doubt flourished, though now the Scriptures. H. R. D. 

extinct, from the destruction of the - ^- 

climates and natural vegetation which Mr. Urbak, July 20. 

produced them: indeetl, we are con- ¥ ¥ A VING some friends in town 
vinced, from the uncommon quantity JL J. from Norfolk, I thought I could 
of animal and vegetable remains which not give them a greater treat than to 
every country pre^nts in the strata ex- shew them the monumerr^ that had 
posed by the labours of men, or acci- been raised to commehiorate the acts 
dental rupture of the soil, that the old of the heroes and gieat men who had 
surface of the earth has abounded in done so much to serve their country 
animal ai^l vegetable life to a degree of during the last century; in consequence 
which we have now but a feeb^ con-' of which, we walked together to St. 
ception. • Paul’s Cathedral, and at the expense 

In the excavation of the Caledonian of two-pence each were gratified with 
canal the remains of deer and other a sight of the inside the Church, and 
iUiimals every where abounded. Mr. whatever we might meet with there. 
May, one of the engineers, made a I need not tell you the effect the mo- 
section of the strata for 20 feet deep numents of the Lords Rodney and 
near Clachnahary ; the la^ stratum Nelson had on their feelings; the first 
was of rich vegetable earth (no doubt of which gave the great blow to the 
the ante-diluvial surface), which was Pronch navy, in the war ending in 
full of the horns of deer, and mixed 1783; and the latter, who completed 
with the remains of the branches of the great naval struggle between us 
trees, nuts, &c. ^and in dredging Loch and the united force of France and 
Ness, many feet under the bottom, the Spain, and, I may say, gave os the uni- 
remains of oaks, of a size not '.ow to versal command of tne Ocean for years 
be found in the kingdom, were forced to come. The sight of those monu- 
up; some of these above SC fe^t in merits led to the story of the several 
circumference: but such dwcoveries battles in which these heroes had been 
arc made every where, and every day. engaged; in the last of which the re- 
The draining of lochs every, whdre dis- nowned Nelson lost his life, the re¬ 
covers whole forests torn up by the membrance of which drew forth the 
roots, and all lying from ^Vest to East; warmest encomiums and feelings of 
which shews a vast rush of water has gratitude we were capable of express- 
taken efl'ect in that direction. The ing to the memory of this great man, 
very beds of coal indicate that they whose merits it was out of our power 
were formerly vast and conglomerated to extol they deserved. We next 
forests, which are more or less changed passed on to three gigantic figures, 
by time and the intensity of jircssiire, and by the writing underneath, disco- 
the waters having collected and lodged vered *hcy were placed there to com- 
in particular districts, and covered ge- mcmorale Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
nerally wiin sand-stone the luxuriant .Painter, Dr. SarnuelJohnson the Poet, 
growth of whole regions; the plants, and Mr.* .Tohn Howard the Philan- 
sueh as immense ferns, &c. which are thropist. It is curious, Mr. Urban, 
imprinted on the coal, shew ttie ante- the mistake these immense marbles 
diluvial state in which * they grew, led ifiy friends into; for as the figures 
To this rii^i of waters we aUrinuie the caught the eye before the writing ex- 
remains of elephants, &c. which are plaining for what theywcrc placed there, 
to be found congreated in the Val they supposed them the representa- 
d’Arno, and many vallies opening to lives of the pugilistic heroes that were 
the sea, at their West entrances. The departed, and wondered such persons 
effects of intense jiressure are, we be- were admitted intosuch^od comapny 
lieve, but recently become the subjects as Lord Cornwallis and General Abcr- 

croiuby. 
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cromby, 8cc .; bnt the inscriptiAis set 
ail to rights: at the same time we 
could not help remarking on the sin¬ 
gularity of representing such men as 
Sir Joshua Keynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Hov/artf, as three giants. 
Surely, Mr. Urban, these*immense 
figures would have been more pro¬ 
perly placed against the monuments of 
Lord Howe or Lord Nelson, or any of 
the heroes in the Cathedral, as it may 
well be supirosed that a small man, 
like Lord Nelson, never could have 
achieved the personal acts in battle he 
is said to have done; but to introduce 
such figures to represent men of peace¬ 
able pursuits, Johnson the Poet, Rey¬ 
nolds the Painter, and Howard the 
Philanthropist, is absurd. *Surcly the 
characters of Handel, Shakspeare, and 
(xarrick, in Wcslnwnster Abbey, might 
have furnished a hint what the sort of 
rejirescnlativessuch men as these ought 
to have. The first of whicli, I submit 
to you, should have been placed in a 
chair, studying, with his Dictionary 
near Iiim ; and the picture drawn by 
Sir Joshua of himself, in his President’s 
gown, would have enabled an artist to 
have represented him standing at his 
e,ii:el, painting; but in,rcspeet of Mr. 
Howard, I think the present design 
would have done very well, if the artist 
had been content to have copied some¬ 
thing from nature, as Mr. Howard, 
instead of one of the Anakims, who 
troubled tlic earth 4000 years ago. 

I'hesc hints, Mr. Urban, I request 
on to throw out to your readers; and 

beg leave to recommend our coun¬ 
trymen, in these times of peace, and 
until wc have some other heroes to 
commemorate, to place the figures of 
Sir Hugh Middleton and Mr. William 
Hogarth in some niches of {he (^athc- 
<lral. It would very much gratify the 
feelings of every good man, and man 
of genius, in the country. The first 
of these gentlemen, 1 need nut tell 
you, has deserved more, from his coun¬ 
trymen, and the City of Lemdon in 
particular, than ail the heroes of anti¬ 
quity ; and the latter was, I may ven¬ 
ture to say, the greatest genius it; his 
line of painting this or any other coun¬ 
try ever produced. 

Yours, &c. Norfolciencis. 

Mr. URBA », Sq. Jufy 23. 

I N turning over the pages of Jjivt/, I 
lately observed a passage, which 
may serve as u criterion, to determine 


the true reading in Virgil, Eel. 2, 2, 
where some copies have Nee, quod 
speraret, habelal —others, Nec quid — 
theformer reading patronised by Brunck 
apd Wakefield—the latter, by the Dau- 
]|)bincommentato> and ProfessorHeync. 

The passage of Livy, above alluded 
to, is m Lib. 24, 15 : “ Pronuntiat 
Gracchus, esse nihil, quod de libertate 
sperareni, nisi,” &c. 

Tn this sentence, surely no good La¬ 
tinist could ever think of changing 
Quod to Quid: yet the sense ana the 
construction are here ])rccisely the same 
as in Virgil j “ Esscmihil," m the one 
case, being equivalent to “ Nee hale- 
hat (with Q.uidqnam dnderstuod) in 
the other; and Quod equally accord¬ 
ing with either; whether the reader 
yhoosc to consider it as the dbcusaiivc 
immediately dcpen^ling on “ speraret’’ 
—“ sperarent ”—or as a sort of adverb 
synonimous with “Cur” in this other 
passage of Livy, 25, 7 : “ Dccrcvit 
senatus .... senatum nihil vidcre, r«r* 
respublica committenda sit,” &r. 

•For my own part, I decidedly prefer 
the forme.* construction, with a can¬ 
did acknowledgment of my niter ina¬ 
bility to elicit any satisfactory meaning 
from the indefinite Quid: and, since 
the qd of ancient mnnitscripts equally 
.signifies Quid or Quod, I confess my 
surprise that the Quid should ever have 
obtained admission into Virgil’s line, 
when Quod was so obvious. 

liutj sttould it be a-sked, why, in 
exliting the Virgil of the Urgent's 
PorkrtfClnssics,” 1 myself adopted the 
Quid, whick J disapprove—my answer 
is, that, professing to copy Ileync’s 
text, and prefixing his name to the 
voiinnc—1 thought it inepmbent on 
me to give the passage as he had deli¬ 
berately published it— I say, delihe- 
raleli/, because, in his V'ariauslleadings, 
he notices both Quot^atid Quid, though 
without assigning any reason for his 
preference of the latter. 

I was going to add a remark onano- 
Mhcr passage of Livy, where the change 
of n to ri would materially improve 
the text; but, being, at the present 
moment, unable to find the passage in 
question, I reserve my intended re¬ 
mark for df future Number.—Mean¬ 
time, 1 am, &c. John Carey. 

Mr. Urban, July 1.1- 

I N reply to the suggestions of R. 

in the last Gcnlleinan's Maga- 
/-inc, p. 482, who wishes for the 

dis- 
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discontinuance of the custom of plac¬ 
ing evergreens in our Churches at 
Christmas, I beg to enter my protest 
against any such innovation. The 
custom is extremely an tient; and whes 
ther it be meant to commemorate the* 
entrance of our Saviour into Jerusa¬ 
lem, when branches of trees were 
strewed before him, or whether the 
evergreen, as the emblem of that lively 
and never-dying faith which should 
mark the true Christian, is displayed 
at the period most interesting to the 
Church, the foundation stone of which 
was then laid, it 4a unquestionably a 
custom endeared to us from the earliest 
recollections of*our infancy, and which 
has from that period been associated 
with all those holy and pious ideas pe¬ 
culiarly dkeited by tli approach of. 
Christmas. , 

1 believe that, in general, the 
evergreens used for this purpose are 

f irovided in a regular manner, and 
rom acknowledged sources; and have 
no reason to think, that in many in¬ 
stances they are tVic fruits of plunder. 
Tor myself, 1 ha\c for mfkny years 
taken much pleasure in furnishing 
from my own shrubbery tlic annual 
decoration of niy parochial Chapel, and 
consider my evargreens as almost hal¬ 
lowed by such a dedication of them. 

I further beg to subjoin a few 
lines written some years since, which 
may serve to illustrate the fegling pro¬ 
duced in my mind by the cusUAn so 
much contfemned by* R. which I 
should be happy to think may |Y)ssibly 
redeem it in Kis opinion. * 

On seeing St. Panenu Ch'.pel ilccorateil 
with Jivergrceiis at Chrislmas. 

To celel)ratc>a Saviour's birth, 

Wc deck each halluwed fane 
With evergreens, u'liioh shadow forth 
His everlasting reign. 

O! bo the type through heavenly love. 
Deep to my heart convey’d, 

And peaceful Faith from henceforth prove, 
As leaves that never fade. 

Yours, &c. Westoniemsis. 

Mr. (Jastv, fVhidsor, 22 Juiy. 

( SUBMIT to your critical juilgmeiit 
the following attempts br elucidate 
two passages in a scene of the first act 
of the “ First part of Shakspeare’s 
Henry JV." The extract you will per¬ 
ceive commences with the concluding 
lines of flottpnr’a address lo his father 
and uncle, pregnant with indignant 
feelings at the conduct of (lie King. 


Extracl'jrom Hotspur’s Speech in reproof lo 
his Father and Uncle. 

Hotbpuh. 

Shall it for shame be spoken in these 
days. 

Or 611 up chronicles in times to come. 

That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf,— 
As BOTH of you, God pardon it! have done. 
To put down RichaiV, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Boling- 
^ broke ?— [spoken. 

And shall it, in more shame, be further 
Tliat you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye under¬ 
went ?— 

No: yet time serves, wherein you u.sy redeem 
Your banish’d honours, and restore your¬ 
selves 

Into the good thoughts of the world again ; 
Revenge the jeering, and disdain’d contempt. 
Of this proud King!’’ » 

WORCESTEH. 

-Peace, cousin, say no more ; 

And now I will unclasp a secret book. 

And to your (piick-cnnceiving discontents. 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril, and advent’rous sjiirit. 

As to o’er-wnik a current, roaring loud. 

On the unstcadfast footing of a Spear. 

Hotspur. 

If he fall in, good night;—or sink ui 
swim: 

Send danger from the cost unto the west. 

So honour cross it from the north to south. 
And let them grapple O ! the blood inoiu 
stirs, 

To rouse a Lion tluin to start a Hare. 
Northumberland. 

Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the hounds of patience! 

Hotspur. 

By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faeed 
mooq; 

Or dive into the bottom oftlie deep. 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 
ground, 

And ('uck up drowned honour by the locks; 
So he tliat doth redeem her thence might 
wear, 

Without carrlvol, all her dignities : 

But out upon this half-faced fellowship ! 

^ Worcester. 

He a}^rehends a world olfgures heic. 

But not the form of what Iieslioithl attend.— 
Good cousin, give iiio audience for awhile. 

Hotspur (Recoveringfrom hU reverieJ 
I cry you mercy! 

Adhering to the order in which the. 
noticeable passages ocriir, it is to be 
obseited that Ur. Warburton, in ex¬ 
planation 


* Gmt. Mair. A«e*lii4Kuild PMf 
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planation of the act of" o’er-waUing a 
current on a spear !’* remarks, “ That 
the spear was laid across ami the ac¬ 
curate Mr. Douce, in confirmation of 
tlie practice of constructing " a bridge 
by means of a swkrd or spear, by the 
lieroes of ancient chivalry,*’ refers to 
Lancelot of the Lake; and the first vol. 
of Mr. Carter’s Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Paiutiilg, where such an 
incident is represented. But still it 
may be inquired, what could be ^be 
penis, or loud-roaring of a current, the 
Dreadih of which might be determined 
by the length of a spear? Some of 
these were of the extent of fourteen 
feet; but could a spear of that length 
be of stability to serve as a bridge to a 
warrior, or a hunter, over a rapid cur¬ 
rent? 

It is possible that Shakspeare’s ge¬ 
nuine expression w'as Spar, or 
Sparre (in the Teutonic and Dutch). 
Dr. Johnson explains " Spar ” to 
be " a small beam and in a dock¬ 
yard, or in countries intersected with 
dikes and channels of water, spars arc 
very usually applied to serve as bridges. 
But even these can be only passed over 
by expert persons, and great peril is 
sometimes attendant on the enterprizc. 
Spars are also laid across rapid currents 
among the Welch mountains, and are 
so denominated, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of boat-builders; spars being 
a material article in their professioniil 
o|ierations. Still, however, if evidence 
could be furnished of the hunters of 
wild Ixiars in Germany beiii", in the 
course of a chace, in the habit ofap- 
idying their spears, either singly, or 
nound securely with one or two others, 
to form a bridge over an interruptive 
current, the word Spear would, 1 con¬ 
ceive, be entitled to preference, as the 
one indicating most risk t6 an adven¬ 
turer. 

I now come to Hotspur’s vaunting 
apostrophe: 

" By heaven, inethinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from thp pale- faced* 
Moon,” &c. &c. &c. 

Gildon has condemned this as rant; 
Dr. Warburton has extolled it Qn the 
ground of its beautiful allegory; and 
Dr. Johnson, with the judicious David 
Garrick, have justified it by temperate 
reasonings; but neither of them have 
presentetl such illustration as the ima¬ 
gery and language .seems to require. 
Soon after Henry’s elevation to the 
throne, he assumed very devout man¬ 


ners, to entrap the superstitious and 
weak. His servile support of the papal 
hierarchy was manifested by his early 
sanguinary act (a disgrace to our Sta¬ 
tute-Book), which orders the burning 
»T heretics, with i view of preventing 
the growth of reason ; and the inference 
is fair, that a Prince who could en¬ 
force one measure of oppression to gain 
the attachment of the clergy, might, 
still more to secure them to his interest, 

S ’ !ct another, likely to be popular 
the nation. Such would be a 
Crusade, which could not fail of be¬ 
ing attractive to th^ warlike spirits of 
England, among whom Hotspur held 
forward rank. The Mahometan Cres¬ 
cent was, therefore, the Moon the 
chivalrie Percy had in contemplation, 
^and every expression in ius speech 
seems to confirm this conjecture; nor 
could he have thij object on his mind 
for an instant, without figuring the 
heroic exploits of Cwur-dc-IAon. We 
are even reminded by “ the bultuin ef 
the deep,” and “ plucking up drowned 
Honour by the locks,” of lliciiard’s 
stern rcseaitmcnt of the indignities his 
shiptVrecked Queen had siilTercd on 
the inhospitable shores ofCyprus; and, 
indeed, the constituent substance of 
Hotspur’s speech may be thus express¬ 
ed :—" A seeming impossibility may be 
attained, if boldly attempted; and dif¬ 
ficulties be, overcome, however en- 
cum[>asscd by dangers; if that the 
Atc)Iie'4er be allowed to enjoy the 
merited'honour; but this King lias a 
a hollow purpose.” 

But afiCiT all, it is in zeal for Shak- 
spearc that this effort is tried. What¬ 
ever Hotspur says, lie made him 8|ieak; 
and that the crusadirig-scheme of the 
King was strong in Shakspeare’s recol¬ 
lection, is evident; it is alluded to, 
more than once, in the Second Part of 
Henry IV. In one of the scenes, the 
King craftily remarks to the Prince of 
VValcs:—"That those by whose work¬ 
ing he was first advanced, had also 
power to displace him.’’ 

" Which to avoid, 

I cut them off;—and had a purpose now 
To lead out qiany to the Holy Land ; [look 
I.est rest and lying still might make them 
Too near unto my state.” 

In addition to this endeavour at elu¬ 
cidation, I beg to inciuirc, whether the 
house of Norihnmberland di<l no), 
about tli.il period of our history, bear 
in their arms a Moon? —If not, what 
construction is to be applied to the en- 
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suing passage from Sir John Beau¬ 
mont’s Poem of Bos WORTH Fiei^d, 
written in 1 () 29 . King liichard, hav¬ 
ing received information before the 
balUe of the probable defection of Sia^~ 
ley and NorlhumVcrland, propouncer 
indignantly the sarcasm contained in 
the concluding couplet of the part 
quoted. 

« When Richard knew that both hia hopes 
were vain, 

He forward sets with cursing and disdain. 
And cries : — ‘ Who would not all these 
Lords detest. 

When Pf.rcy changeth, like the Moon his 
Crest!’” ^ 

Now, whether Richard uttered words 
of the above tendency, or that they 
sprung from the invention of the poet, 
is of iittlf; import. The passage de¬ 
notes that a Moon was the Percy crest,' 
and probably granted for some exploit, 
the remembrance of which added to 
the natural ardour by which the Bard 
fif Avon has marked Hotspur. P. 

Mr. Urban, July SO. • 

I N ymir Magazine of Dccciyber 181<), 
“ VV. H.” rerpicsts “ information 
on some points,’’ doubtless very “ ne¬ 
cessary to the coniplctioii of that 
memoir which he wishes to prefix to 
one of the prU'atc journals of Rear 
Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker,’’ as an 
account of its writer. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, that liis.loiirnats, which (with 
any books whereof he died p-issi^sscd) 
were by will bequeathed to hi« brother 
Sir Chambcrlcn (not Chamberlain, as 
spelt by “W.H.”), should jiavc'fallcn 
into hands for which their author had 
not designed them. 

W^ithout going back to Sir David 
Gam (and ^cre? whethet a pun be 
intended in assigning that progenitor 
for the family of Walker ?), 1 shall in¬ 
form “ W. H.” that the Admiral was 
the second son of Col. William Walker, 
of Tankardstown in the Queen’s 
County,and of l£li/.abeth Chambcrlcn, 
eldest daughter of Peter Chamberleti of 
f^ndon, M.D. and si.steror two inge¬ 
nious and celebrated pitysicinns, Drs. 
Paul and Hugh Chainhcrlen ; the for¬ 
mer the intimate, and sometimes the 
butt of Prioj; the poet; the latter justly 
described in the epitaph upon his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. The 
grandfather of Sir Hovenden was a 
private gentleman, John Walker, Esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. John W'alkcr of 
Kdtail or Dysurt Enos in the Queen’s 


County, about 1580, who founded a 
Lectureship at Maryborough, its chief 
town, for inculcating publicly the doc¬ 
trines of the Protestant religion. 

John Walker, Esq. before mention¬ 
ed, intermarried with Mary Hovenden, 
the only ^laughter of Inomas Ho¬ 
venden of Tankardstown inthcQuecn’s 
County, who possessed very consider¬ 
able estates thertfn, derived from his 
ancestor Giles Hovenden or Hnveden, 
wl\o passed from England into Ireland 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
thus was the si. name Horenuen intro¬ 
duced to serve as a Christian name in 
the Walker family, whiis* those of 
Chambcrlcn and JViiddlcton, I’roni Dr. 
Chambcrlcn and Sir Hugh Middleton 
(one of whose daughters was married 
to Dr. Peter Chuinborlen), were .niso 
used as appellatives (for others of his 
sons, hy Colonel W'alker. Hirllovcn- 
den had an elder brother (William), 
who was disinherited by their futhcr, 
and died childless, leaving a horse, 
which appears to have been his only 
possession, to his brother Chamberlcn, 
third son of Col. Walker, already men¬ 
tioned. 

The younger brothers were (besides 
those named), Walter, Middleton, aiul 
.John ; the two*lattcr lived to man’s 
estate, and left descendants. There 
were several sisters, who intermarried 
with the families of Holton, Barring¬ 
ton, Welstcad, and others of rcspccla- 
bili^ in England and Ireland. 

'Ine subject of “ W. H.’s” inquiry. 
Sir Hovenden, was bom about the 
year 1656 , and died in Dublin of a fit 
of apoplexy in 1728. His ill success 
on an expedition fitted out at an im¬ 
proper season of the year, to the river 
St. Ijaurcncc, by Queen Anne’s Mi¬ 
nistry ill 1711 , and the loss of his ship 
and personal property to a large amount, 
when the former (called the Edgar) 
was consumed b 3 ’ fire off Portsmouth 
shortly after his return, are acrounted 
for and vindicated in an able memoir 
•by hiinse^r, which is to he found in 
public libraries. Campbell and Kent, 
in their lives of British Admirals, have 
acquitted him of blame. He had been 
at first laid 011 the shelf, through 
the animosity of party. Secretary St. 
John (afterwards Lord Bolinghrokc) 
having been hia patron when Mi¬ 
nister; but after that animosity had 
subsided, in the latter years of the 
reign of George the First, he was re¬ 
stored to his rank, and employed with 

advantage 
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advantage to his country in the West 
ladies. He first married the daughter 
of Colonel Pudsay, an English officer 
of good family, by whom a regiment, 
called Piidsay’s, had been raised to 
assist King Williihn. By this mar¬ 
riage Sir Hovenden had no isurviving 
issue. He married, 2dly, Margaret 
d.iughter of Mr. Justice Jefferson, 

C e Judge of the Cfturt of Common 
in Ireland, and she survived him. 
By this lady he had one child,, a 
daughter, named Margaret, who died 
in England about the year 1777> un¬ 
married. 

If “ W. II.” be curious to learn the 
antiquity of the family of Walker, be 
will finci on making due research, that 
it is of Saxon origin, and that it gave 
a Bishop to the See of Durham in the 
reign of I*!dward the Confessor. 

The branch from whence Sir IIo- 
venden descended, is siip|)osed to have 
come from Cambridgeshire, and to 
have been nearly connected with the 
Walkers of Staflordshire. Z. 

Mr. Urban-, July 15. 

WENT into Feltham Church the 
other day, in order to copy the in¬ 
scription on the monument recently 
erected to the memory of the late Vicar 
of Ealing, and the classical Latin epi¬ 
taph on the monument of C. Wilkin¬ 
son, esq.; when, finding that there 
were in all but eleven monuments in 
the Church, I extended my labours, 
and am enabled to send you copies of 
all the inscriptions, most of which, 
for various reasons, deserve a place in 
your unpcrishable Miscellany. Some 
future time 1 may send you a short 
history of the jiarish ; at present I can 
only refer your readers to the very 
brief notice of it given by l,ysons, in 
his " Middlesex Parishes,’* p.4.'>. 

On the first tablet, or rather group 
of tablets on the North side of the 
Church, are the three following in¬ 
scriptions : , 

In a vaidt under this pew, are dejin- 
sited the remains of Mary Werb (late wife 
of Nicholas Webb, of Feltham Hill, Esq.) 
ohiit Nov. 2.'), 1781, setat 62. Also* Ni¬ 
cholas Webb, Esq. oh. April 8, 1791, let. 
67. Also the body of John Bhutton, Esq. 
lon-in-law to the above N icuolab and Mary 
Webb, who died Dec. 8, 1798, aged 47 
years.” 

On the second tablet is the follow¬ 
ing: 


'* In the same vault are deposited the re¬ 
mains of Anna-Maria Le Bas, late wife of 
Charles Le Bas, and daughter of Nicho¬ 
las and Mary Webb, who departed this 
life, Sept. 17> 1785, in the 28th year of her 

*#• 

Reader! it was nut pride that influenc’d 
a fond husband to raise this modest atone : 
justice to the memory of the best of women 
deman led it of him. Know then ! that here 
reposeth all her mortal part; hut know 
likewise, that she was form’d of Nature’s 
purest mould, and only liv’d to make a 
Husband, Child, and all her Friends lament 
she e’er should die.” 

And on the third tablet: 

“ Also the body of Elizabeth Bruttok, 
wife of the late John BndTTON, Esq. and 
daughter of the late Nicholas Webb, Esq. 
and Mary his wife; who died on the 15th 
of March, A.D. ISIS, aged 60 y-tars.” 

Of the parties ^commemorated by 
the.se tablets, I can learn no particulars 
except so far as regards the Charles Le 
Bas, on the middle tablet, whom I re¬ 
member in rny younger d,Tys Master ol* 
the Ceremonies at Margate, where he 
whs held in high estimation. The 
“ Child,’’'»mentioned in the last line 
but one in the epitaph, is now Profes¬ 
sor in the East India College at Hert¬ 
ford, and Prebendary of Lincoln. He 
obtained very high honours when he 
took his B. A. degree in 1800, being 
the first Chancellor’s Medallist, and 
fourth Wrangler that year. 

At a considerable distance from the 
last, u tHe chaste and elegant monu¬ 
ment (bjfWestfnacolt) recently erected 
to a mQst worthy man and pious Chris¬ 
tian, the fiAher of the present Bishop 
of Chichester j the name of the sculp¬ 
tor is sufficient to declare the beauty 
of the execution: 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Colston Carr, LL.B. Vicar of Ealing, 
Middlesex, and formerly Vicar of this parish. 
He died July 6th, 1822, aged SI years. 
Benevolent and kind in his temper, he dis¬ 
charged the duties of his Christian profes¬ 
sion with guileless simplicity and truth, re- 
I spccted and beloved by all Lis parishioners 
as their faithful minister and friend. This 
tablet is erected by his widow nud surviving 
children, as a lasting memorial of their love 
and aifcctinn fdr one whose worth and excel¬ 
lence as a husband and a father was rarely 
equalled, and could not be surpMsed. Also 
to the memory of his five children: Cols¬ 
ton, who died in 1796; Maria, in 1797 ;, 
Edward jA.vfcs, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, in 1802; Sarah Isabella, in 1816; 
and Henry William, K.C.B, and K.I'.S. 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut-'Colonei in tha 3d Reg> of Foot 
Guards, in 1831." 

Very near this is the mnst ancient 
rnoniiment in the Church, on which 
is the following inscription : t 

“ Neer this place lies interred the hoiJy 
or Nathaniel Crewe, Esq. son of S'* Tho¬ 
mas Crewe of Steane, in county of North¬ 
ampton, Knight, who departed this life the 
3d day of Febrvary, Anno Doin’. 1688, 
aged 81 yeares." 

Over this inscription is a shield, 
hearing on n field Sable, a lion rampant 
Argent, with a inullct Or in the 
rlexter chief poiJtt, to denote that the 
deceased was jhe third son of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Crewe; a circumstance which is 
proved by a fragment of stone lying at 
the door^of the vcslry-rooin. 

On the North side of the Comnui- 
nion-table is the following: 

Ann Kilgour, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Kilgour, died March 38tli, 1798, aged 
^35 years. Elizabeth Kilgour, wife of 
the above Dr. Kilgour, died April 34th, 

1809 1 aged 57 years. The Rev. Dr. Kil- 
GOUR died Jan. 34th, 1818, in the 79th 
year of his age." * 

This Dr. Kilgour left a son, who 
died in I819, at Long Stow in Cain- 
hridgeshirc, of which parish he was 
the Rector. • J. M. 

("To he continued.) 

Mr. Uruam, July 12. 

ERMIT me to ask a few questions 
on the subject of r>riiidis'in. They 
may possibly lead to a dissertation of 
some length. • 

1. Was not a large {lortion of our 
island covered with woods in the days 
of Druidisqi * ? 

2 . Was not the population of the 
island excessive-f: 

3. Such being admitted, let me 

again ask, where shall we look for 
Druidical Temples, hut to the wooils? 
Is it likely that the Druids would have 
consecrated the open grounds, whether 
hills or vallics, whether downs nr iow-*^ 
lands, which must ha\c been inliab-ted 
in all their extent, and in every cor- 
nerj ? . 


* See Strabo, p. .105. Richard, pp. 36 
—'33. Ptolemy, B. i. cli. xii. s. 3. 

T ** lofinita multitudo." Caesar, Lib. v. 
t The riches of the Britous consisted 
chiefly in their cattle, which were kept on 
the open grounds. Caesar, p. 88, and Mela, 
Lib. iii. c. 6. 


4 . tWouId they not rather have re> 
tired to the forest or the grove, and 
have hailed their rock-idols more awe¬ 
ful from a depth of umbrage ? 

5. Besides, how arc wc assured 
that Stonehenge w 4 s a Druid Temple? 
In Cornwall and in Devon almost all 
the Cromlechs, I,ogan-sloncs, and 
Rock-basons (as they arc called) are at 
this moment, v 5 r were once, in the 
midst of oaks. There is scarcely a 
remnant of reputed Driiidism, where 
oaks or the \estiges of oaks do not 
exist. 

(). And with rcspcel to Tacitus, can 
we doubt bis positive asset I'on ? Shall 
a fact stated clearly' and decisively, be 
resigned to a mere hypothesis ? 

7. Why should the Romans have 
forborne to cut down, or in any way 
destroy woods occd^ied by the Druids, 
as well as any other woods §? 

8. Did the Druidical and Roman 
Polytheism coalesce? 

9. Were the Druids friendly to the 

Roman invasion ? 1 rather siiswct 

the contrary. V. 

Mr. Urban, July 17. 

I N the fine character of Colonel .John 
Oiffard, of Brightiey, which loopy 
from Prince’s “ Worthies of Devon," 
the part I have marked with italics 
.seems to he taken from .some classic 
author. 1 haven very faint recollection 
of meeting it some where, and would 
feel much obliged to any of your Corre¬ 
spondents who could refer me to the 
original. Normanus. 

“ He was a gentleman of a grave and 
comely aspect, of an obliging carriage, of a 
solier life, and a pious conversation. Such 
was his detriment towards me in all his ac¬ 
tions, as if he were conscious the eye of God 
tms upon him; and such his behaviour to¬ 
wards God in the instances of devotion and 
religion, as if he thought he was a spectacle 
to angels and to man. In so much, that 
his sobriety and piety brought great reputa¬ 
tion to the royal cause in those parts where 
he lived, and he was an excellent ornament 
to his profession, both as a subject and a 
Christian." Prince’s W. D. edit. 1810, p. 
413. 

§ According to your ingenious corre¬ 
spondent Merlin, “ the Romans deemed the 
existence of the Druids ineompatible with 
their ambitious projects.” He is certunly 
right. 

REVIEW 
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1. Archtpologia Mhana; or Miscellaneous 
Tracis relating to. Antiquity, Pul-lished 
ly the Society of Antiquaries of Newcas¬ 
tle upon Tyne. Fol. I, 4to. fp. 320. 

UOVINCIAL learned Societies 
arc couiiiion abre^ad, and probably 
would be so here, were it not for the 
jirofitless usurpation of the minds of 
country-people by sectarianism, fn- 
stcad of interest being taken in the ac¬ 
quisition of useful knowledge, all the 
information gained at an enormous ex¬ 
pence of money and time, is only that 
ireachcr A, originally a cobbler per- 
taps, holds forth as a pulpij orator for 
three hours ; and author B. writes an 
inexplicablejargonufScripture phrases. 
Would people leave theology to their 
parish ('lergyrnan, we sincerely believe 
that their eternal salvation would bo 
better consulted; and their temporal 
hapiiincss and circumstances deri\e 
iiioie advanuge, than from doubts, 
misgivings, mistakes of Scripture, 
party violence, unintelligible mys¬ 
ticism, cobweb discussions, and un- 
christianlikc intolerance. The insti¬ 
tution of the Mechanics’ .Society is an 
excellent deviation from the. customary 
infatuation; and we solemnly believe 
that were half the chapels in country 
towns turned into lecture rooms, man¬ 
kind would be far wiser and better 
than they now are ; at all events, the 
chapels may be applied to such uses 
on the week days; and as education 
increases, we have strong hopes that 
some such improved direction towards 
valuable knowledge will gradually su¬ 
persede the present bad taste of the 
provincial mind. 

In vain, however, is thectiaff spread 
in the sight of birds of .a certain power 
of mind. The gentry form philosophi¬ 
cal institutions, geological and astrono¬ 
mical, or other useful societies; and as 
European civilization is the parent of 
European superiority, our glorious na¬ 
tion IS thus preserved from the politi¬ 
cal imbecility of Turkey, and the do¬ 
mineering priestcraft of Italy, Pertu- 
gal, and Spain. 

The Antinuarian Society of New¬ 
castle upon lyne sets a good exam¬ 
ple in all points but one; viz. the li¬ 
mitation of ordinary members to one 
hundred. Such a limitation may be 
Gent. Ma«. July, 1894. 


very proper in a convivial society, but 
in those of a learned kind, we only 
in it a dimiii.nion of the utility by 
narrowing the funds. 

The book before us is arranged pre¬ 
cisely on the plan of the Archasologia 
of the London Society. We shall there¬ 
fore notice the articles as they occur. 

I. Account of a set of gold Beads 
found under a cairn on Chesterhope 
Common. 

They are supposed to have been 

( ilaced loosely upon the bar at the 
lack of the pummel of U sword; and 
in ni). 8, Q, it is presumed tliat they 
couiil not have belonged to a person of 
the Celtic race. We beg lo’observe, 
that a guard for the band annexed to 
the pummel of a sword, is shown by 
Dr. Mcyrick to be of recent inven¬ 
tion ; that beads found in barrows in¬ 
dicate the sepulture of a female (Archa*- ' 
nlogia, XV. 127), and that the form 
add fashion of these beads appear in 
the necklace dug out of Upton Great 
Barrow, and engraved in the Archaeo- 
logi. 1 , ubi supra, pi. VI.—So far from 
gold being any contradiction of a Cel¬ 
tic relation, the reverse is the fact. 
Virgil, speaking of the Gauls, says, 

" Aurca csesaries ollis; atque aurea vestii; 
Virgatis lucent sagulis; turn lacten colla 
Aura inuectuntur.”—.£n. viii. Ii‘6’0. 

Boatlicea wore a striped petticoat 
(Strabo ); and the Gauls were so fond 
of fincnv, that, as above, they wore tu- 
nicks eenbrdidered with gold, striped 
mantles, and golden torques, 

II. Concerning some implements of 
ancient trass. 

These are spear-heads, relts, Src. 
The Rev. W. Wilson, rector of Wok¬ 
ingham, p. 15, conceives the latter to 
have been tools. This paper is fol¬ 
lowed by a very elaborate dissertation 
on the use of brass and iron, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hodgson, the secretary. It 
'is a very copious and excellent account. 
The fact appears to be that both brass 
and iron were in contemjiorary use, 
but that the -latter was scarcer and of 
more rare application than the former. 
Mines of iron, we arc told fromi Pliny, 
are found almost every where, inas¬ 
much as even Elba, an Italian island, 
profluces it. They are discernible 
without the smallest difficulty, being 

dis- 
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distinguishable by the colour of the 
earth. But the sanit: means are used 
in smelting all sorts of ores (p. 7 O). 
The best eluciclators of the ancient 
processes of making sitel, and working 
iron, are Aristotle i.nd Bliitarch; aud 
as the |j.irlicii!.«r iws^ages have escaped 
Mr. lludgsut's research, we beg to 
observe, tha they are abstractecl in 
Fosbroke’s Emyclopedia of Antiqui¬ 
ties, c. ix. § hon, and c. x. § Steel. 
We are obliged to Mr. Hodgson for 
the following curious and valuable il¬ 
lustration ; 

“ Swords are frequently mentioned in 
the 'vricings of Muses, under the same 
name that the^ hear in tlie other parts of 
the Bible, which name is from a term H'ln, 
choTfh, which signihcb to consume or deso¬ 
late ; anft it is rcmarkaKIc, that in die pas¬ 
sage where Mosi>.s is commanded nut to 
build an altar of hewh stone—‘'for if thoii 
lift lip thy tool upon it, tliou liast polluted 
it;” the word translated tool is ilioiel' in the 
original, which might with great projiriety 
haic been rcndeied thy su'oij. In Joshua 
the sentence translated—“make thee sh^irp 
knives,” is in the original—“ make thee 
ehorfbuthjenm, swords of storihs." 1 ’. 28 . 

Thus it appears lhal the prohibiiinn 
of making altars with bewri stones was 
founded on a c'ltmexion between tools 
and arms. Indeed, instances of using 
the latter for the services of tho former 
are frequent. 

Mr. Hodgson furlber says, 

" All ancient liistori is agrSe that the 
Siliires or ancient inlwiitants 0 / Cornwall, 
were of ('eltic origin, from the strong re- 
■embliinces in national chiracter which 
existed between them and the ancient Spa¬ 
niards, who |)erhaps settleil there at an caily 
period in the liistory of the world, for tlie 
purpose of•wuiking the tin nilnes, &c.’’ 
P. 85. 

Now the Si'utes were seated in 
South Wales. The Cornish were the 
Danmonii; and the pretended Spa¬ 
niards were in the traditions of the 
county, Jews, a term supposed to mean 
the Phcnicians, from tneir vicinity to^ 
the Holy Land These arc oversights; 
but in washing one’s face, it is negli¬ 
gent to leave behind s(X)tt of dirt. 

There are some positions in this Es¬ 
say *, oCjvhich we have cloubls; but 
with its general chiracter as a whole, 
we are so well satislied, that we de¬ 
cline any further remarks. 


* Mr. Hodgson’s general conclusions re¬ 
specting Iron, Bronze, Brass, &c. have al¬ 
ready been given in our Put 1. pp. 161—16'3. 


Tl^e next articles relate to a stone 
cdlTin,—a Roman grave, and flint ar¬ 
row head,—an illegible S.ixon inscrip¬ 
tion (supposed to have jormed part of 
Ihc o! namenl of the capital of a column; 
if so, an article cxdcctlmgly rare if not 
imiqne),T-a seal of the List Treasurer 
of the Augustine Monastery at Can¬ 
terbury,—an inscription relating to the 
zodiacal Ceres,-a—a llonun camp at 
Wardley,—an aqueduct and iron scoria 
at Lanchester,— a description of a silver 
ring found at Towton,—and an ac¬ 
count of a Saxon coin of Ecgfr'tii, 
King of Norlliumbcrland, of wl.ic'i 
Mr. Hodgson says, 

“ Of the rarity of the coin, I think 1 
may safely remark, that none other of the 
same Monarch or of several of his successors, 
have hitherto been found. Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Pinkerton, it is upward of 150 years 
earlier than any other .Suxo-Noitliiirnlirian 
coin known to be in existence.—'I’liis coin 
being of copper, neatly minted, .irid bearing 
the name of its Sovereign, ha.s the usual 
character nt Saxon Nortbiimbriau coins; 
but it differs from them in basing a device 
and motto on its reverse, instead of the ino- 
neyer's name. The reverse I suppose to be 
a cross suriounded by a glory, and the motto 
1 . 1 ! X. The name is KCXjFRID.” pp, 
12 4, I2.>. 

We arc hajipy to add the attestation 
of Mr. Ruding ((?oinage, i. 332, v. 
81) to these remarks. It is very sin¬ 
gular slyca. 

The volume proceeds with an in- 
scription on a rock at Fallow-field Fell, 
not .fir from the Roman Wail. See 
p. 12fj. 

No elucidation is given, but it is 
sutlicieiu 10 observe, that in building 
walls, the troops look upon theiiiselves, 
according to their Ceiitnri.c and Maui- 
jnili, ' criaiu portions or lengths (see 
Vvgetius);'anA this inscription, “ Pelra 
Flavi Caianlini," seems simply to 
mean, that Flavius Carantinus, in 
bui! Mng the wall, took this <|uarry of 
muterials for his own appropriation. 

The next article relates to an iii- 
scriptiuA commemorating the repairs 
of a public building. 

In p. 131 is an account of a bronze 
Pri^pus, and a sitting female l.ar. 
We shall throw some light upon it. 
The singularity is tlie appearance of 
anaxyiides or pantaloons over the legs; 
and the cueffurc is in the fonn of that 
of Salonina, wife of Gallienus, and 
Olauiia Severn (sec Pcllerin, and Cos¬ 
tumes des Anciens Pcuples, i. pi. xlv. 
fig. 8). The sitting position and ele¬ 
vated 
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vated liand belong both to Cybele and 
the muse Polyhymnia; but as the mu¬ 
ral crown is wanting, the latter more 
appropriate; unfortunately the hand is 
broken off; so llntt we do not know 
whether it supported a tym|)anum. If 
so, it was the former goddess At all 
events, the figure is of the later empire, 
on or about the time of Constantine. 

In p. I.?2, pi. vii. is'ft presumed Ho¬ 
man camp at West Ward, Camber- 
land, connected witli an out-work by 
a causeway. We do not think that 
this outwork was a temple, and a great 
stone in the middle an altar. We 
tfnnk that all the works taken toge¬ 
ther denote a Homan iltitisli village, 
but fortified. It lias every charac¬ 
teristic of one, and we are further in¬ 
duced to think so, by the following 
annc.vation: 

'‘.\t half a mile distance is a tumni is in 
eight i)f this s)i'it; and nearly the siiinr dis¬ 
tance fnithi-r, foi.i vciy large tiiinuli placed 
so as to form a square ; they are siirroimd- 
ed hy several others of si''‘aller .si/e.” p. lUi. 

In p. 13.1 is a Britannia of Tlndrian. 
We regret that Pinkerton lias spoken 
so warmly of the rarity of the Britan- 
nias. 

The seal of the imni'iery of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew at Newcastle upon Tyne 
(the saint in a mitre, Sic. giving the 
benediction), — a gold ring inscribed 
with Ilimic cli.iracUrs,—a Homan se- 
pnicliral inscription found near Bin- 
cliester, co. Dnrh.im,—papers relating 
to the plot in the North in —c.i- 

lend.irs of the prisoners at the .-\sbizes 
of Northiiinberland, anno and 

Ifiap, ^/}oirin;r l/n; nnfiqnilt/ of' min Jer, 
hone and slicrp-slcalhig and ii'fiat is 
MOW rare, stealing horned leasts, — re¬ 
turn of three members of Parliament 
to serve for the county of Norilium- 
berland,—list of the court party (ma¬ 
lignantly marked placemen andpension- 
ers), in the House of Commons of 
Ib77,—account of certain instruments 
used for blasting in lead mines,—pa- . 
pers iclating to the general history of 
the er nnty of Diiriiain in the time of 
Charles II. 

In these papers, p. ]()4, concerning 
a muster of the militia, we sec the im¬ 
perfections of the cstablisliineiit at first; 
sucli as the poor soldiers Icing obliged 
to go and seek their pay; having red 
coats made contrary to order ; wanting 
part of their accoutrements, fife.—An 
account of bronze arrow heads, such 


as the Turks now use,—account of a 
Roman ring, with the figure of [a se- 
nalor'\ in a toga; and a bas-relief of 
Neptune;—account of some antiqui¬ 
ties found in Norway;—account of a 
s-pulchral inscri|‘‘on found at Little 
Chester, co. Nortliiimberland. 

Here w'c think that there is a svroiig 
version of the s'glcs S. C. Mr. Hed- 
ley, the communicator, reads “Corn. 
Victor S. C. MIL. by Cornelius Vic¬ 
tor, siguifer cohortis militavif annos 
viginti sex,” ite. Now no such ren¬ 
dering of the ■jigles S. C’. as sigTnfer 
cohortis occurs in (iearard (see Segla* 
riiim Homanuin, ji. .540), and wc read 
it, “ Sibi ronstitml milicare xxvi. an¬ 
nos.” Sibi coristifitil is one version of 
S. C. (see Cerrard, iilii supra), and the 
rea'on is this: the time of stVvice in 
the infantry was 20 years, in the ca¬ 
valry 10; and if a soldier chose to serve 
longer, for it was at his option, he be¬ 
came a veteran or rolinitcer, had va¬ 
rious privileges conferred, and w’as ex- •* 
empted from all labuui, &r, except 
fighting. 

Next is i' connminicalioii hy Mr. Ca- 
ley of an original b ttcr hy Will. Lord 
Dacrc, temp. II. 'TIL — an ancient 
plan of Tjnenioolli,—an account of a 
fortification line of the Romans, called 
the Devil’s Wall, upon the left hank 
of the Damihe. I'liis wonderful re¬ 
main is described follows: 

“O^r N trilgan Woods cxliiliit this great 
Roman wejk in an unbiokcn line of more 
tlian one hnn:lrerl and fifty Roman miles, 
from C foot thick, in many places still 
five above, and ;1—4 under the surface of 
the ground. Witli its 150 towers and up- 
waids, it pnises along over the steepest 
mountains, over the most frightful ahysscs, 
tlirough rivers and lakes, through the thick¬ 
est woods : 15UO years have not been able 
to efface the vestiges of these towers, more 
than 50 of which still lise above the wall, 
often to tiie licight of 1 2 feet. On its in¬ 
ner side, upon mountains, on the banka of 
rivers, and the public roads, are found large 
,remains of castles and camps, and innumer¬ 
able harrows. It was commenced by Marcus 
Aurelius, prosecuted by succeeding empe¬ 
rors, and completed by Probus, between the 
years 27C—2iX) after Christ. To him wa 
must ascribe the masonry and the towers; 
proliahly aHb the roads, many vastlcs, and 
colonics (p. 221). The original destina¬ 
tion of this work was not so much defence, 
hut rather to determine the boundaries of 
the Roman territory, and to form a line of 
separation from the Germans (p. 221). The 
wall at first consisted of a mound of stakes; 
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wu lucceeded by » wall of atone, with 
towers, ramps, castles, trenches, and pal> 
lisodcs, the work of various emperors, but 
coin|>leted by Probus. He also built camps 
and castles, even beyond the line of the 
mound upon the enemy’s territories, in tt\p 
itkost convenient situations. Fortresses also 
were erected on his own side of the line, 
alon^ the great ron<.l, and camps with mound 
and ditch ; funning a second line behind the 
first, fp. 222.) A deep trench ran aloitg 
the wall, but when this was broken through 
and destroyed by the Germans in the fifth 
century, the stones were employed to fill up 
the trenches (p. 924). The towers stoud 
often two in succession, and always at the 
distance of lialf an hour (or two miles) ; 
once even three at the same distance, 
whence I conclude that all these towers 
(whether intended for observation or battle), 
stood at t|fc regular interval of one Homan 
mile. Harrows on both sides of the wall, 
both the German and Jtoman, meet the eye 
in great niimhcrs, generally in the neigh- 
hotirhood of the place where stood the ruins 
of a camp or fortified tower—fortre-sses still 
^larger than these lay behind upon the road, 
which ran at some distance from the wall. 
As the wall with its castella and towees 
formed the first and outward, so«thi.s formed 
a second line of defence.” P. 225, 226'. 

For the tlcl’encc of this wall, colo¬ 
nics were established upon tlie line of 
it, and ns this astahlishnient gave birth 
to the feudal system, the following 
circnmst.inccs arc interesting: 

Probus gave to the Alcmanui, who 
were the soldiers upon the frontiers, this 
land which had been taken away fr^ui/tbem, 
upon c»n<iiti<ins that in future all the sons 
of such proprietors of the land, asi.oou as 
they liBii reached the age bf eighteen, 
should enter into the Itoinan service, and 
defend tlie borders against the enemy fp. 
220.) Fn-stcad of pay, the tiddlers had por¬ 
tions of land allotted to them, from the 
cultivation and produi.u of which they were 
to maintain their families. This arrange¬ 
ment would serve as an additional motive to 
them to exert their utmost efforts in de* 
fence of their country.” (P. 22.9.) 

Here we have a com[iletc idea of a 
Roman line of defence; viz. first, a a 
strong wall with lowers, and a trench; 
secondly, a feudal ganlson along the 
line, with castclla and fortresses, for 
manning the first wall, and in case of 
defeat, fbc.refuge and furthor obstruc¬ 
tion. Now this was what was pre¬ 
cisely done, on a smaller scale, in the 
Middle Ages; for, first, the town walls 
opposed an enemy; and when they 
were carried, the castle was to be 
taken. London and all our towns 


were iortihed i miniature on the 
same plan. 

(To he continued.) 

2. AdnotatUnici MillU auct,e el eorreclts ex 
Prolegonienis suit, Wetstenii, Hengehi, 
et Sabat^rii, ad /. Joan. V. 7. una cum 
dual-ut ejrislohs Richardi Rentleii et Ob- 
tervalimtihus .loannis Seldcni, ('hristopho- 
ri Mutthix Plaffii^ Joannis Francisci Hiul- 
dci, et Christiani Frcdcilci Schmidii, de 
^odem 1.0(0. Colleclm et cditce a T!iom4 
Hurgess, S.T.P. S.R.S. S.AS. rtS.lLS.L. 
Episcopo MrlWmsi. HVO, pp. 295. 

3. A Selection ofand Observations 
on 1 Joh. 71 . 7. 8vo. pp. 12 ;* 

IN a recent newspaper paragraph 
concerning Sir M.astertnan .Sykes’.s Li¬ 
brary, mention is made of the sale of 
one of P'rasimis’sTestaments, in wliich 
he had oniitled the aelcbraled tc.xt of I 
Joh. V. 7 . Upon thiscirciim.stance Ucan- 
sobore and L’Knfant observe, (I'higl- 
Hdit. [>.230,) Frasiniisdid net put iliis 
passage in his first edilions of the New- 
Testament, because he found it not in 
the Creek copies s but having after¬ 
wards met with it in a Manuscript in 
England, he jjul it in the following 
editions. Now this justification of 
Erasmus iinplie.s an inteprily, which 
in the judgment of men of iiiulouhted 
irinciple*, he never possessed. Fa- 
irieius tho'ighl proper to publish in 
1717 . 4to. a dissertation de reiigione 
Erasmi (see Fabric. Bibl. Med. La- 
tinit. ii. p. ."JIS.) and very good rea¬ 
son had he for so doing. The Bishop 
of St. David’s says (Tracts l-'JI), with 
reference to Erasmus inter nlta, “ that 
more probably the verse was erased by 
unbelievers, to whose heresy the verse 
is fata), than inserted by believers, 
whose faith in the Tiinity is founded 
on many other passages of the New 
Testament.’’ Now we are liapjiy to 
bear testimony to the Bisliop’s hypo¬ 
thesis, so far as concerns Erasmus, one 
of ih. cxpnnj»ers, upon very high and 
authentic testimony, lilrasnius might 
take adv(^nta"c o£ the omission in cer¬ 
tain MS!)., hut he did not omit the 
verse from that circumstance. Luther 
knev^ him well; and according to his 
opinion of him, not Arins only, but 
Satan himself might as well have been 
made Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
as Erasmus. 

“ He published lately (says Luther) 

* We venture to affirm this of the Fa¬ 
ther of the Reformation, Luther. 
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among his other works his CatechisMj a 
production evidently of Satanic subtlety. 
This new Catechist aims only at tendering 
his catechumens and the doctrines of faith 
su!>]>icious. For at the very outset, laying 
aside all solid foundition, he docs nothing 
but set before them tliose heretics and of¬ 
fences of opinions by which the church has 
hceii troubled from the beginning. So that 
in fact he would make it. appear that there 
is nothing certain in the Christian religion 
...He says, “ How is it that there have been 
so many sects and errors in tbis one true "re¬ 
ligion (as it is believed to bo) ? How is it 
that there have been so many creeds ? Why, 
in the ApostleVs creed, is the Father c.dicd 
Cod, the Son not God, but Lord, and the 
Spirit neither God nor Lord, but holy ? und 
so on-—who, 1 would ask, troubles une-xpe- 
ricnced souls, whom be unde.'takes to in¬ 
struct with (|Ui'stions like these, but the 
Devil himself.^ why would dare to speak 
thus upon a creed of faith, but the very 
mouth and instruinoiil of tlie Devil ? Here 
you have tlie plot, the execution, and the 
s'atastioiihii; eiul of the soul-murdering tra¬ 
gedy.. ..Who moreover ever spoke in so much 
disd.iin and contempt, not to say enmity, of 
the Apostle andLvangehst .lohn,,.,whereas 
this is the same as speaking in eontcmjvt of 
the Holy Spiiit, wliosc the words of the 
Apostle are ..Wlteii Erasmus says, “ i’eter 
ndtiresscs Christ as man, and says nothing 
of his divinity,” he is to’be condemned of 
Ariunism and lleicsy ; and he further says, 

“ //e d.ire to call the Holy S])iilt God, 
v.Iiicli tlie ancicnt.s did not dare to do.”— 
See Cult’s Luther on Freewill, jip. y84— 
ul'ipluia. 

Hut in the following editions he did 
insett the dis|)Uted verse. Wily? He 
laughed at all tlic doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity (sec id. p. 384) anil Lnlher 
.says that he would not believe him, 
even if he should op.nly confess in 
Itlain words that Christ is God. (P. 
yjj.i.) 

Keausobre and L’Enfaiit' proceed to 
inform ns, that according to the attes¬ 
tation of their adversaries, the Arians 
did not alter the canon of Scripture. 
They, however, used ambiguous lan¬ 
guage; Luther, quoting Jerom, 8ays,i 
“ Their priests say one tiling, and 
their people iindcrstaiul another” (p. 
.Sj)l). Now the fact is, that this re¬ 
mark concerning the Arians is not to 
the purpose, licausobre and J/En- 
fant admit, upon the authority of Ori- 
gen, that the Marcionilcs, Valentini- 
ans, and Lucianites did adulterate the 
fJospel (p. 212). Now the Epistle of 
St. .lohn was, according to Tertulliari 
(p. 244), particularly directed to the 
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Marcionites and similar heretics. The 
same author says that IVIarcion would 
not admit the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and .John. Moreover, contra- 
rkt (jiirequr senieniie sure erarit. Adv. 
AJarcion. I. iv. ;i. liOO. cd. Rigalt. 
We use this last passage only to show 
that it is a mistake in Heaiisobre and 
L’Enfant to say, (p. 2ll) “that the 
books of the New Testament /lui'f not 
icen coiruplcd by the malice of here¬ 
tics, which atlirmat inn, if true, would 
overthrow the hypothesis quoted by 
the Hishop of St. David’s in p. 131, 

“ that the verse wa;* probably trased 
by nnhelievers.” It is also to be ob¬ 
served, that Terlullian ‘does not con¬ 
ceive any version of the Scriptures to 
he genuine wliieh was not received 
ill the Chinches founded h^ .he Apos¬ 
tle-. tlienibches. At le.ist from tlie ge¬ 
neral tenor of the argument we so un¬ 
derstand the following words. “ lu 
siiinma, si ronstat id veriiis qiind pri¬ 
lls, id prius quod et .ih initio, id ab ^ 
initio, quod .tl) A|)Ostotis; jmriter uli- 
(fie corisliil'it, id esse ah Aposlolis tra- 
dttum, qrad apud ecclcsitis Apos/olo- 
riioi fueiit sarro-sanclnm,’' |). Hy 

retcrence to these stand.ir(ls it was, we 
presume, tlut the Fathers detected and 
exposed the adulterations of heretics. 

Heausolire and l/iintant say further, 
p. 210, that the verse in question is 
prohalily ascholiuin, which crept from 
the margin into the text, hccause the 
passage ih not to he found in most of 
the atietent (jieek ami l.alin Manu¬ 
script^ nor in the writings of the 
Greek fathers, that disputed against 
the .\ri.ins. 

This is the main objection to the 
verse; and to invalidate it in the best 
manner which circuinstan’ees will per¬ 
mit, is the object of the Hishop of St. 
David’s in the works before us. 

Now these very writers admit that 
the italic version was a translation 
from the most ancient Manuscripts, 
perhj|>s from the Originals them¬ 
selves [the Greek], since it was done 
in the beginning of the Second Cien- 
tiiry (p. 212). It is also to be ob¬ 
served, that/he objections to the vcr.se 
proceed entirely from its omission in 
Greek copies, of which the-# arc none 
extant prior to the fourth century. 

That an imixirtant jiart ot their 
.statement, the “ and Latin, is untena¬ 
ble,’’ is in our judgment a position 
clearly established by his Lordship in 
the following par.sgraphs. “The La¬ 
tin 
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tin is, undoubtedly, the most 'lucient 
version, and great imimriaucc was at¬ 
tached to it by Dr. Bentley, as .1 cri¬ 
terion of tile true nviding of the Greek 
text.—Of the Latin \eision there a^c 
two general classes; the Old Versionf 
extant before the time of Jerome; and 
tlie reform of ihut eersion by Jerome. 
As the old version is known fioin the 
writine.s of those Fatlters who used it; 
so is .leu’iiie's before tlie age of the 
cxisliiie, M.'sla. of the Vulgate, from 
ihewiiliii'is ol' Aiitbm-,ius Ansbertus, 
1'idi‘riis Mere.itor, ^c. In their wtil- 
itig-, then, \se h.ue an etitlence of tin* 
text of tlie seventh viTse more ancient 
than any MSS. of Si .lohn’s epistle 
that are now extant. The oiillieiifiaf!/ 
tlierejoic of the dors n<a dcpeiul 

on the evidence of existing .MSS. W’e 
have inforination enough to ni.ike it* 
p.-obahie tliat th.c tii<*fi>iiti/ of tiu’ most 
ancient of the existing NlSS. [I.atinj 
have tlie eve nth verse. In tlie Koyal 
4..ibiaiy at I’.nis, iMr.'l'rat is s.ijs, from 
Ills ox\ It |)ei>rii)ai e.xatninaiion, that 
one hundred jttd twtnly-six copies ou< 
of one hunilreil and lliiuy-siji li.ive the 
verse.” Tracts and Obsav. pp. 1. hi. 

In Mr. Barlow's exeeilent atid truly 
logical letter on the subp-et, it appears 
that he [the Brineipal Librarian of the. 
Bodleian, iitid ?\ wtiter who dues not 
move a foot without proof] tool, it 
an evident truth, " that this 7ih ' rse 
of the .0111 chapt. t^f the I Job. was 
anciently a received part of the s.-jered 
test, even before (.lyprian% ti (for 
othcrwi,‘-e he would nut hav< (quoted 
it as such), and ergo (In* sa;^'s) I make 
no doiilii but It w.'s origioaliy tlieie, 
and (dt jure) shoe.ld he sii'l.’ '/'nr'/s, 
isfe. p|>. 'i.'t, ly.) 

He tells ii< his reason in the follow¬ 
ing words, “ ^’oii kiv.w the Sociniuiis 
tell us that it was put in hy the Anti- 
Arians, but this is a manifest calumny, 
and n is more jirob.ihle the Ariaiis left 
it out (a-»St. 1 licromotells ns): my tea- 
son is, heeanse I find it in the text be¬ 
fore there was either Ariaii or Aiili- 
Arian in the world,” p. (8. 

Ill p.()4wcfmd it adii'iocd that some 
Greek copit.s had it in St. Cyprian’s tinm 
[before Arms], and that the copie.s of 
best reptilian Greek had it m St. .fc- 
romc’,s lime. I n answer In this, Dr. Bent¬ 
ley alliriTis, tiiut he shall bedecidcti in his 
opinion.s concerning the verse, by the 
manuscripts of the fourth century Cp- 
f)7), and this rule has been inanifestly 
the principle upon which all subse- 
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quent'opponents of the verse have art- 
ra ; but it ran only be consistent with 
the laws of evidence, under the admis~ 
Sion that no prior testimony existed, 
or there was no standard copy 

V\'e cannot harass our readers with 
Poleinickss The two works before us 
arc a real library on the subject, and 
to them we refer our readers. It is 
mir duty only td'st.itc two monctious 
oversigfits. First, what the Holy Spi¬ 
rit Jias said, or not .\ttid, has been made 
an diAit of the Bishop of St I):>.- 
\ id’s, without ai.', >eg.iid to tlie awful 
soivmmly of the sulii'-ci, or the sa¬ 
cred character tif the presu.divine; 
author. Sccomlly, writings of the 
Fourth Century arc made definitively 
to prononnle various otiiers of a pre- 
eeiling ihLe innccuiute, u))oii the ground 
of negative evidenccrtinly ; and in op- 
josilioii Ic) reason, because if, as D,-. 
ientley savs, fp. <)7) his ancient MSS. 
agree exactly, like two tallies, or two 
indentures, they aie e.videiitly copies of 
one another; ami the Icsliniruiy of a 
liundtcd Manuseniils is in reality only 
the testimony of one, i.e. tim (hifinal. 
They prove tiinrty-nine tt) be faiiliful 
co}iies, and nothing niorc. 

Augustine first established this rule 
of determining *thc aulhcnlicity of a 
Scriptural text h/ the number of the 
.V.SS. in which it is Jtntnd; hiil a 
judge on a di.spuled ([dotation calls for 
the Original Ferord, and an Ivlilor 
decides a douhtfiil reading hy a slaiid- 
ard M.S. or an iidiiio pnneeps. 1.' 
d<T the circiimMances, the (’oinpliiten- 
-sian 'J'esiament has liic bi'^t title to he 
deemed tiie standard i.dit!oii, .iiiil that 
includes the verse in (iiitstioii. At all 
eieiits, a numerical mode of settling 
the coiitrover.-y is absurd, bteaiise there 
ran only he one original of every writ¬ 
ing w hatevi^r ; tlie test must be eojiies. 

Afrmitmeulril of Gn-itt Itiitain, 

if Kti hiiigs J'loi.i Fifrurc' <tc- 
ented by the Sculptor, ond introduced into 
the Oithfdrals and Churches tif Memo¬ 
rials for the Dead, from the. IMurnian 
Conquest to the renin if Henry F’ltf. 
Diaien and rlclicil bq the tale Charlcs- 
Alfr^cl Stothnrd, F.S.A. 4to. Ten 

Number',. Arch. 

WF) have hitherto unaccounlab'y 
omitted to notice in our Review this 
very valuable Work. 

The objects contemplated by the 
late Mr. Stotliard in tins [nihlication 
were, to afford the. Historical Painter a 

eoin- 
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comjdi’tp knou of tlie Co<<tuuit* 
ado))t<.'il in I';tn?,Lni(i IVoin an c-aily jje- 
rij)t! of hi'tory to ihe rc-it'ii o*‘ llciiry 
Vlll.; to illii-str.ilr, at thi* iainc time, 
liistoiy aitfl bi'i^r.ipliy; and, lastly, to 
assist the Siai^e Hi selecting its eos- 
tuine Willi propriety, for tlie plays of 
oiir ftroat Dramatic Hard. 

VVe are happy to lind that tlie latter 
oh'fcl has hecn in plrrt accomplished 
l.y iiic judicious way in vvhirh Nir. Ck 
Kernhlc has lately protluccd “ King 
John" and “ ile’iiry the Koiirth" at 
Covent (j'ardcn I'heatre, as has hern 
slated in a communication from a v.i- 
lued Correspondent in onr Numher 
for May, p. 3S7. Dr. Meyrick, in hi.s 
iinaluahlc Work on Armour, lias Ire- 
rji.enlly refcired with conimendation 
to Mr. Siuthard's ulile labours; and the 
“ I'aicj'ciopedia oV /Vntiqnilics,’' now 
in course of puldicalion, fias bi-en in¬ 
debted for much assistance, in illus- 
traling aniiciit aimoiir, to Mr. Stot- 
haid’s beaiiliful representations of Mo- 
nuiir’iital J'-fligli i. 

'J’lic determination of Air. Stothard 
to execute bis etchings uiib lus own 
hand, was owing to his having seen a 
few, then mijMiblished, etelimgs by 
the Itev. Ivernch, of Cambridge, 
from .Monuments in Italy and h'ranec, 
“wliieb claim,” says Siolliard, 

“ tlie highest praise that e,in bo be¬ 
stowed.” Some of these luchings have 
since been inserted, and others copied, 
in the 18ih volume of the Archoeolo- 
gi'l, })p. l.Sf)-ll;(j. 

Mr. Stothard eiiderilly formed his 
st^'Ie of etching on the nioilcl of Mr. 
Kcrrich; aiul the delicacy and accuracy 
of his representations cannot he snr- 
jiassed. Day.s and wcek^- were eiithn- 
siasilcally devoted to vvh.it would h.ue 
been <icco 111 plished by former Dranghts- 
ineii, afier their manner, *in a fiw 
hours; hut Mr. Stothanl did not lest 
satisfied till he had produced the most 
accurate and finished portrait (if wc 
may be allowed the expression) of the 
subject on which he was employed ; 
and well worthy of .such .attention 
are many of these .Memorials of the 
Dead, as, independent of their anti- 
«]uity, they are for the most part spe¬ 
cimens of sculpture which, as Mr. S. 
justly observes, “ for gr.uidcur, sim¬ 
plicity, and chastity of stylo, arc not 
to he surpassed, if equalled, by any 
nation in Kurope." 

The luelanclioly fate of this ingeni¬ 
ous and lamcntcii Artist is recorded 
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in onr vol. xci. i. pp. * 71 . (i42. He 
lived to publish only nine Tsuinbers; 
the tenth i.s now comph icd, and we 
are happy to lind that fie has left nia- 
tiyials to finish the W'ork, accr.rding 
Xt tiie original i n ; vliieb. will he 
published ill two more Numbers, by 
Ins amiable Widow, wliou; writings 
as .1 lively Tourist and afl’celiiig IJio- 
grapber, have been duly appreciated by 
the piiblick. (See vol. xciil.i. p.'JaO.) 

The whole of the Drawings for this 
splendid scries were executed by Mr. 
Cj. Stothard, and 127 I’lates were 
etched by his own h od. 'I’lic others 
will he exc'cnted in a similar style by 
his brother Mr. 11. Stothard, Mr. 
iJlore, Mr. Tuircll, Ac. 

The riatcs will he arcompinied by 
leto-r-picss descriptions, whiiji, when 
coiiiplclc-d, coming from so aecom- 
jilislied an Antiquary and minute an 
obseiver a, the kite J\Ir. Stothard, can¬ 
not fail to increase the utility of tlie 
Werk. 'i'lie deseriplloiis will emluacc 
.111 .KC'iimt of i!ie lVr;o!i coiiimeiiio- 
j'.itvd by the MLiiuuneiit, remaii.s on 
the, Cos’iii'ic, and a de-cription of the 
stale of pre-ervation, situation, aichi- 
tcetiire, fx^c. 

When we consider the dilueiilty and 
expense of pnhlishing jiiis species of 
embellished literature, the mieommon 
ahihly displayed m the execution of 
this work, and ilic melancholy cir- 
ciiinslanccs under which it is com- 
pliting, cannot too warmly' recom¬ 
mend it l^ public eucouragement, 

.' 1 . Castelluiri lliittniiicuin. Sot"c Account 
of SherifF-lIuttou (Vin'lc (fouudtJ >*» the 
loffn of Au/i; Stephen'I, n-itli liir/' no- 
(ici'i of the Church 0 / St, llfleii, the an¬ 
cient ri'rc\t «f Galtre-s, the Pmt itower of 
Slitenliam, i^'c. i^'c. Ulth tu-) lithogra¬ 
phic I'iciff, and a plan of’ tin Cii'.lic ; and 
an liiiTcai iiij' of' the Pnirrc\i Elliabelh 
of York, afteririiids C2ucci’ r;/'Henry ^11. 
Heo. pp. CO. Y'^ork. 

THIS is an interesting little volume, 
.til" chief feature of which is the de¬ 
scription of a Castle, founded during 
the reign of Stenhen, and a good spe- 
cinien of the style of that aia. Like 
YV illon Castle in Herefordshire, of the 
same date, Tt is a sijuare, w ill -angular 
lowers, of whicli two here diagonally 
opposite, are of the same si/c and area, 
and larger than the others, whereas, if 
wc recollect rigiit, at Wilton there is 
only' one larger tower, which was a 
substitute for the Norman Keep. Hni'i 

Wil- 
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markable for the high elevation of the 
towers Clio less than live stories high, 

f >. 6), and connecting walls. There is, 
lowcver, a peculiarity at Sherifl-Hiit- 
ton. On one side, the face of the 
towers is flush with the wall; the 
room required being taken out of the 
area within ; but on two other sides 
the towers sliglitly project. On the 
flush side no advantage could be af¬ 
forded to any enemy, but on the other 
there might, if the connecting wall 
had been strait. In order therefore to 
obtain a comma«d over the blank face 
of the projecting tower, the interven¬ 
ing wall is foAned in an obtuse angle ; 
and there being no flanking towers to 
cover the gateway, a similar angle is 
also thrtfivn out in that part. A nar¬ 
row passage extended, as usual, rounlli 
the whole Castle, Taut there are but¬ 
tresses only to one tower. Buttresses 
were, we know, subsequent additions 
* to Berkeley (kistle, another fortress of 
this‘century. The hall did not stand, 
as usual, oppr>silc the Gale-house j Iwt 
on the left of it; atid th£ |)rincipal 
staircase did not ascend to a Keep, as 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman a ni, 
but after lialN were introduced in a 
subsequent agj, to the latter noble ad¬ 
dition to Castles. In short, .Sherifl- 
Ilutton, though not an extensue, vvas 
a magnineent feudal fortress The 
village has also a singularity. A deep 
ravine runs through the greater part of 
the main street; and the h«.ises and 
cottages are built high up on each side. 
Whitaker, noticing the iivionvenience 
of many ancient roads into town.s, 
which had castles, properly observes, 
that military principles were thus con- 
.sultcd, rrc! that the roads might be 
commanded. 

This v.ork is vuy creditably got up; 
but wc would wish to make two short 
observations, in the descent of the 

{ iroiierty, instead of saying “ from the 
iuimcrs it dc.secnded Iiy marriage to 
the noble family of tlie Nevilles,” (n., 
4), we would substitute more precisely 
from Gough (Camd. iii. 84. eti. I/Sb). 

It came to tlie Nevilles^ by marriage 
of Emma, daughter and heir of Ber¬ 
tram dcajlulmcr to Geoft‘»ey ilc Ne¬ 
ville, With regard to Granger’s kind 
eulogy of Elizabeth, ynceti of Henry 
Vli. Mr. Hutton, in his interesting 
History of Bosworth Field, tells a very 
difTcrent tale. The plates are pleasing 
and sati.sf;ictory. 


oj “ Ihe Life of a Boy. Hvo.jip. 136". 

WE expected to have met with a 
scries of neat embellishments, accom¬ 
panied by descriptive letter-press ; but 
in this respect we were disappointed. 
Though <1116 pencil and the burin 
have had no share in these vignettes, 

! iet they are highly pictorial; and their 
icauties are des'dribed in glowing co¬ 
lours. Landscape naturally requires 
tiu! aid of a vivid imagiu.itiun ; but 
we seldom read better descriptive Imid- 
sctipes than ih.'.^e twelve vignettes, 
which describe some of the most ro¬ 
mantic scenes in “a kiiid of brooks of 
water: of fountains anil depths, that 
spring out of the hills.” The Au¬ 
thor lias ^irought to our view the 
mountains, hills, and dales, and all 
the lovely objects »f landscape; and 
wc can fancy tnirsclves following an 
admired and pleasant cicerone in the 
midst of the beauties of an interesting 
country. 

The following description of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s house and 
grounds at Ashford, alfords a good spe¬ 
cimen of the talents of the fair au¬ 
thor : 

“But tlic gou; of Ashford i.s yet untold. 
Passing the village on the jMaiivhestrr load 
wc entiT a gently marked hollow way, bound¬ 
ed on the light by a steep orehard-sloju*, and 
on the left by a high wall ovor-hung with 
lofty trees, that screen the roof and chiin- 
nirs of a house apparently the residence of 
some of the gentry of the country, tn which 
the close-folding gates that ojien from the 
road picsciit an access. If by favour or pre¬ 
sumption you pass their harrier, and pro¬ 
ceed a hundred paces down a confined car¬ 
riage way, you will arrive in line with the 
front of the house, and peep within the cas - 
ket where lies the emerald treasure. 

“ The house, ‘ above a cot, helow a seat,’ 
is not alone the property of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, hut the occasional re¬ 
sidence. It stands under the shadow of 
thost 'ofty trees that exclude nil objects but 
those they surround, 'flic capacious bow- 
window of an oblong dining-room cx]uiiids 
upon the gravel walk adjoining the soft 
green turf that almost imperceptibly slopes 
to the water’s edge; not an artificial lake or 
forcssi fish-pool, but the sounding, spark¬ 
ling Wye, that, with all the freshness of a 
mountain stream, with all the windings of 
its characteristic course, with all the beauty 
of its living waters, rushes through the 
sylvan domain. 

“ Fronting the windows a light bridge 
unites the two saveunos ; the opposite turf 
rising gradually to its extremity, is also 

bounded 
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hounflcd by its grove of trees, that skirts the 
oxtoiidcil hank. I'lie lawn on each side the 
river i.« broken only by little patches of the 
choicest flowers, and the mould from whence 
the) spring is eovjored vvitlr mignonette, 
whose rich peifniiie lills the uveet air with 
its fi.igriinee, lisiitg ns iiicer.Su to hallow 
this Lini])!c of the floral, of the sviviin, of 
the liieid deities. The house is covered, 
from the bnsu to the'^ehimacy’s topmost 
ledge, with trellis, end when the climhers 
bfgio to iweetui, nnd the deeper* to run, 
I lie jiassiiin fl.ie.ir in snnetifv, and the ele- 
i!Vi;is to < n.j'i.rple, it will iiidi'ed become ii 
petfecl bower of Lesuty : and it is a sweet 
reflection that he, who a prince in tire j's- 
iaie of his fotif.ithcrs, tijion the hanks of 
the Derrvent, rvho is in possession of all 
that r.tiik and .,tiitlon can bestow, that 
wealth can give, and ainhition desire, selects 
and adojils this msiie/’yo//, tliis rerd-iniiqiu, 
this little fislring-liumsc, on the banks of 
lire winding VVyc ; which, after having rrin 
>ts rate rvitlr luonntain srvlftness, through 
the sylran hiitnict of King’s Stcrndale, hy 
tire mill soruiides of Chee Toir, tl’.c rocky 
passes of iMilliT’s Dale, the <lcep clefts of 
(Jreshrook, and the fairy scenes of ATorisitl, 
wantons and spirits beneath the eye of the 
Ijord of ilartington, from whenre its native 
wateis sjiiiiig, before it take its final way to 
the shining East, and mixes with the classic 
"...ives of Derrvent. 

“Tlrerc, perhaps, may the Duke of De¬ 
vonshire look around, and say with eoinpla- 
cent feelings subdued from the rroild, iviili 
the liereditury feelings of her who bore him, 
and wliose memory he sanctifies : “ Here is 
enough for the heart of man; the rest is niy 
country’s and my forcfallieis'I” IVrliaps, 
like the great statesiiiHii of lfili/.ahclh, he may, 
after he has passed the humble g.iteu, take 
I'fF Iris comlly robes, and sav, “There lie, 
my l.oril (diancellor !” and in sjiort, even ns 
1 ili'l in ihuiight, amiilifY comparison upon 
the srveet onehaiiiincut. 

“ To Ciiatsworth, gorgeous (.'hiitsrvoi th, 
It is but a light trinket hriiig to a costly 
wai.di ; or a single Ijiossom of''tlre jasmine 
b) ill'' side of the i:np»!ial ro o ; or a .soli- 
f ny ,tar, f.iiling In lie' wake of tiro re'.)'len- 
k'nt JMoon ; or the scent of the violet, that 
;ises t.po'i the air, wirleh the perfumes of 
Ai.iida liave e\I'.im'lcd; or the song of the 
robin, aft"! t!'c full choirs of the giores had 
died away, or the emerald light of the 
glow-vvonn -.liining upon the darkness that 
inccccdf'd the hla/,irig torches ; or the “,hcp- 
l.eid’a pipe upon the mountains, when the 
e.' hoes of the hraren trumpets harl ceased; 
or the still small voire of grateful praise, 
when the pealing anthem, and the loud re* 
spouse no lunger filled the cathedral’s lofty 
arches:—It was all this, autl more; it was 
Nature’s lullaby from the tumult of the 
world; the eye revelling in its beauty, and 


the mind reposing in its quietness, whilst 
its balmy srvcetitcss pervaded the purest 
joy of sense, and all its green attractions, 
and its lucid animations, took cajitive the 
K'ftrt of woman, wlio saw in its combined 
fleliglits the ic.' > tion of her primeval 
home.” 

The iiilcrostingslcRcriplion of Tides- 
wil! CImrt'h docs honour to the archi- 
terturj] aiul aritiijiiarian taleiiU of the 
fair writer. 

'I'lu* ch.iractcr of the hcncficciit and 
kind-lKMitcd Mr. Newton, the pro¬ 
prietor of a eotion-niill at Cres’orook, 
as drawn by Mi>. Siifrnd.dc, is that of 
a pliil.uiihropisi in the ,strictest mean¬ 
ing; of the word. There is no cant, 
but aelii.il performance. The “ or¬ 
phans of humanity,’’ emnjoycd at 
Creshrook, arc jiroviJecI for most com- 
fort.ilily j and arc |aii;iht to channt in 
melodious lays the hallelujahs of Han¬ 
del, and to pnrticijiatc in the heavenly 
sriciu'c of iniisic. The rontcmplation 
of such an cstahlishinent confirms tlie 
belief that all colton-inills are not the 
scenes rd’ unnatural labour or harsh 
seventy; \Vlnle at the same time it is 
most honourable to those who arc its 
proprietors, and to those who preside 
over its jirosjierily and its coiiiforl.s. 
Mr. Newton is already hnown through 
the i.iediniu of Miss Seward, as “I'lu* 
Minstrel of the Peak,’’ and in the [ire- 
sent limes liy rank and talents, (hes- 
hrook is yoi nnknown. 

7. 7'/ie Agamcmiioiv o/ ^schylus, a Tra- 

gcf/i/.’ Ttamhilcd from the Greek, by 
Hugh Stuart iiuvd. Author of Select Pas- 
saees from St. Chrysostom, Select Poems 
(i/'Svncsius, iSTc. pp. 7^. Longman and 
<’o. ' 

k\’lt lament that vve Inve not scope 
snliicieiiL for doing pisticc to tliis per¬ 
formance, which, while it raiinot fiiil 
to gratify ilie kuulahic curiosity of those, 
who enjoy rot the advantages of clas¬ 
sical education, will he found of consi- 
jderahle use to the juvenile student of 
tliefircek language. 

Tills translation is judiciously in prose. 
T!ie best poetical attempt of the kind 
was that of Potter, which so for as it 
was professedly a translation,.was not 
successful. VVhat Bentley is reported 
to have said to Pope concerning the 
translation of Homer, might have 
been applied to Potter wuth still more 
propriety,—“You have given us fine 
poetry, but it is not Jl^sehylus.” Wc 

allovv 
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allow tliat Potter has even translated 
some passages correctly as well as 
poetically i but on the whole, his tra- 
peilies can be regarded only as imita¬ 
tions. Mr. H. S. Boyd appears, h^^ 
the smaller poems appended to this 
tragedy, to be himselt a poet of no 
mean order; but, doubly ironed by 
due fidelity to the original, and due 
subserviency to metre, he would hardly 
have |>rescnted to the public, us he has 
now done, a translation at once faith¬ 
ful and intelligible, of the most ob¬ 
scure of all the relicts of Grecian anti¬ 
quity. 

The style is»])nre, and well adapted 
to convey the lofty and forcible con¬ 
ceptions of the Athenian Bard. We 
lay befouf our leaders the following 
specimen. It alludes to the horridk 
immolation of Ipliiai’nia, wheiliLr true 
or fabulous, yet as true for the purjjo.se 
of appealing the wrath of l^iana, and 
^procuring for the Greeks a fatourable 
wiiult in their expedition against 'I'roy. 

“ Ilor fervent supjiliedtioin and her loR- 
clcr youth were unregarded by ^dio-ie stern 
warriors. Her father eoiiinianded the sacri 
ficers when the jirayer was over, carrying 
her like a kid, to place her ipiiekly above the 
altar, enfolded in licr vestments, and to re¬ 
press those heauftoiis lips ; that voice now 
uminuns to his house. Casting her '•affion- 
tinetiired veil upon the ground, she I'ierccd 
each of her murderers with the pity- novlng 
darts of her eyes, graceful as in a picture, 
and desiring to speak. For sh(>*had often 
sang (sungi in her father’s halls* and with 
pure unpolluted lips, had affectiouajcly lio- 
noured his brightest hours, •.when at the 
festive hanciuet he poured the third libation.” 

P. 8. 

The notes display much critical acu¬ 
men. The* following relates to that 
part of the above passage which we 
have marked with an asterisin: 

* “ £ro/A«rsr paXaxav. It is very ro- 
markablo that the import of these words 
should have eluded the penetration of so 
many editors and commentators. If they 
had thonght of Homer’s expression, (fixer • 
kSovruv, they would have seen the meaning 
at once. 'This interpretation and the re¬ 
ference to Homer were, I heljeve, communi¬ 
cated hy Professor Person to Dr. Unine.” 

We vwc rather surprisetk, however, 
at the beginning of one note, which is 
to be found in the ]5tii page. He has 
taken considerable latitiulc in trans- 
latifig the words 'Ajuj— ja.’Ka.yrovxfii 
h which he attempts to 

justify thus: *' If, as Dr. Bloinfield 


says, cannot be joined to 'taXxy 
Tovxoi, the sense will then be, holding 
the balance in the conflict of the spear. 
But by translating it thus, 1 should 
have lost a fine figur6,—a figure which 
appears to,nie to accord with the ge¬ 
nius of A’.schylus'*,” A translator has 
nothing to do with what his author 
might have writteti, but with what his 
author actuallif did write. “ If, as 
Dr^ B. says!”—why can there be any 
doubt of the matter? TaXavroo^io,' 
belongs to ’Ap«i. A schoolboy might 
sec that must follow ; and 
Dr. B. kindly condescended to notice 
this, merely because twoGcriiiaii com¬ 
mentators had previously failed to see 
It, ’Ey dopoj might have been 

expressed, had the metre adniUlcd of 
It, lyy ’Ey tJopvfjiixxtsi f for thoiigli this 
word, vve believe, no where occurs, 
yet the adjective ^o^VfJt,xxoi is often to 
be found. The word Ijciug here 
no more than a poetical pleonasm, we 
should not have hesitated to translate 
the passage thus: Mars, iclio holds the 
balance in the day tf battle; or, to 
avoid another pleonasm,— Mars, who 
holds the balance in the battle. 

Of Mr. Boyd’s jjicty we subjoin a 
decisive example, taken from page .Ol. 
Would to God that piety and genius 
were more freipiciitly found togcllier! 
The Seinicborus remoiistrating witli 
Clytemnesira on the murder of her 
lord, remarks that “ these events have 
been brought about by Jove, who is 
the author and cft'ecter of all things ; 
for what is accoiojtlished unto mortals 
without Jove ? W hich of these things 
hath not been brought by liim to its 
final accomplishment?” 

The note to this passage is as fol¬ 
lows : • 

Here again we may he instructed, as 
well as humbled, by a heathen poet. Are 
wc ic the habit of referring every event 
to God ? The ancients reverenced a false 
religion, as if it liad been a true one. Wc, 
who are blessed with a true religion, are as 
cold and inditferent towards it, as if it were 
a fiilsc one.” 

AJftcr the tragedy follow Transla¬ 
tions of “ the first choral Ode of So- 
dioclcs' CEdipus Colonajus,” " Me- 
cager’s Idyl on the Spring,’’ “ Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen’s Lamentation for his 

* Mr. B. translates the words thus:— 
'<Mars holding up his spear instead of a 
balance.” 


Soul,” 
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Soul," part of his Arlmonitions to 
Virgius, and three short original 
Greek poems of considerable merit. 
The first of the last-mentioned, tU rvn 
yJiuTrrit T»i* appeared in 

“The Classical Journal” some years 
ago. The subject of the second is Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the 
New Testament. That of the third 
is the author’s own lissay on a pecu¬ 
liar property of the Greek Article, first 
noticed by the late Granville Sharpe. 
Feelings not very favourable to the 
Poet arose witliin us, till wc came to 
the last three lines, which not only 
icpressed those feelings, but excited 
others of an opposite nature. This is 
the best poem of the three.* 

Under the Frrata at the end, is the 
following affectiug apjieal to the in¬ 
dulgence of the reader: 

‘ If the reader should discover any error 
urliich 1 have not noticed, 1 request uinn to 
Iiear in mind that 1 am flot able to read with 
my own eyes, but am obliged to have every 
thing read to me. For this disadvantage 
the most careful .ittentlun uf the most assi¬ 
duous friends cannot fully cainprnsate.” 

Unfeigncdly do wc sympathize with 
Mr. Uuyd in this most nfBictiiig of all 
corporeal calamities. Most sincerely 
do we wish that his present melancholy 
})iiva(ion may he only of a temporary 
nature and of short continuance,—that 
Mich a scholar may not, like our great 
theological poet, 

“ Find learning, at one entrance, quite shut 
out.” 

8. 7'Ac Lj/c and Times of Salvator Kosa. 

litj Lady Morgan. 2 i>ols. Seo. Por- 

Iratl. Colburn. 

THE present age seems particularly 
distinguishable for an earnest desire of 
obtaining the most perfect knowledge 
of those distinguished Italian poets and 
painters who flourished during the se¬ 
venteenth century, amongst whom 
shines with unfaded lustre the celc-, 
brated individual whom Lad^ Morgan 
has selected for her first biographical 
essay. 

In the preface, the motives vJhich 
induced the selection of Salvator Rosa, 
arc thus stated: 

“ Should it be deemed worthy of inquiry 
why I have selected the life uf Salvator Kosa 
as a subject of biographical memoir, in pre¬ 
ference to that of any other illustrious 

1 )ainter of the Italian scnool, I answer, that 
' was influenced in iny preference more by 


the peculiar character of the man, than the 
extraordinary merit of the artist. For ad¬ 
miring the works of the great Ncajiolitan 
master with an enthusiasm unknown jier- 
ha])s to the subiicty of professed Vfirtu, I 
^estimated still m.'ie highly tlic qualities of 
the Italian patriot, who, stepping boldly in 
advance of a degraded age, stood in the fore¬ 
ground of lus times, like one of his own spi¬ 
rited graceful figures, when all around him 
was timid mannerism, and grovelling sub¬ 
serviency. Struck as 1 always have been 
with the philosophical tone and poetical 
oonceptlou of Salvator’s greater pictures, 
even to the feeling a decree of personal in¬ 
terest in favour of their creator, 1 took the 
opportunity of ray residence in Italy to 
make some verlml inquiries as to the private 
character and story uf a man whose power¬ 
ful intellect and deep feeling, no less than 
jils wild ami gloomy iinaginationj^arac forth 
even in his most |)etulBut sketches and 
careless designs.” 

Salvator Rosa was born in the lat¬ 
ter end of the year lOl.O, in the little, 
village of Rciiulhi, a lovely site, that 
overlooks the Bay of Naples i he was 
so called because his pious parents in¬ 
tended to‘devote him to the service of 
the Church ; he, however, so far from 
exhibiting any early symptoms of saint- 
ship, heeaiuo the scapc-gracc of the 
village, and liis savifig name was 
speedily spoiled by the expressive di¬ 
minutive of Salvatoricllo. Still his 
parents persevered in their intention 
of bringing him up to the priests 
liood, ai^d iilaccd him in a college at 
Naples, calk'd that of the Congrega- 
zionc Somasca. Duritig his residence 
at this college, he evineed all those pro¬ 
pensities which so powerfully' influ¬ 
enced his future destiny. 

Salvator is described in fact, even at 
this early age, as evincing a disposi¬ 
tion towards all the arts, “lisping in 
numbers,” waking the echoes of his 
native hills with every instrument his 
infant hand could procure, and pro¬ 
ducing scraps of anticpic architecture 
and of pietuiesi]ue scenery upon cards 
and p-aper, which spoke “trumpet 
torigucd” his instructive and inevita¬ 
ble vocation. To Antonia, however, 
and to Giufa, this was “ idlers all,*’ 
and the iManderings of the young ge¬ 
nius served only to give fresh activity 
to their efforts to impose upon him 
the destiny which their original plans 
had chalked out for him i that he 
should not he a painter; and that he 
should be J^a sage grave man,” a pil¬ 
lar of the ^urch, and the Coryphaeus 
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of every 'iccadetniA * that dullness 
and pedantry er presided o\cr 

It IS uncertain how lon^ he remain¬ 
ed in this monastic cstablishniint, but 
It IS certain that his coiihncmcnt heru 
was attended by the most oenebcial 
eBects, since it enabled him to iciiuire 
a very considenble sloie ot rlassiial 
knowledge, which subscqiuiitly led to 
all the most inteusiiii' eiinls of Ins 
life. At leti 'th, for non coniphanre 
with the orders of his supcriois, he 
was expelled tin tollcj;e, and onct 
more returned t^ his p »rents as poor 
and as wild si whin lie kfithii i lie 
ing tompcMcd'bN tiic po\crt\ of Ins 
s'tuition to cnibraoi some proles ion, 
he chose tint oi pm tin_ 1 i(l\ \!o> 
gan thusilescribt 1 ins ( r'lc t e ort 
It appears, hou v i ttoi l^ I " ' oc 
stencs piesoued iii 1 is* ulnr I m I e ] , 

of m trine \i t s, li 1 1'in Is, list lltCtl 
rocks, nnt q u luii' i 1 w c a 
..ikntihed by son o ) iiti nl\i in I iiitbi t 
Cite i fintiirc, ns svcil is bom tiu plijsi > 
nomy and costume ot bis beiutitui bttje 
gioups, known by the name of his * i ^ 
line,’ that he must have traver^id and stu 
died much among the wild and sublunc 
stenciy of La Uisibeati, La ibi^liu, and 
Cdlabua, the MagUitTiaceia of the iniicnta, 
and It IS probible^too tint lit ua., ltd to tins 
maime eucuit (then uutouihcd and unstu 
dieil) by those clissic association nhich 
d St n juish all his com] ositions, wl her of 
tl pciKil or tho p"n Nfuily the wnole of 
the (ricek colon ts hid been cinbued to 
these romantic coasts, which still 
vestiges ot the Inilliaiit pupulvMim that 
once was spread o\er them iiut If even 
( iccro lu his time could excfaiin ‘ Mayiu 
Gra-cia non est,’ the dcsolition which in 
tlie days of Salvator broodtU osei that ter¬ 
restrial Eden, was of a yet d< tpei and saddci 
character Such was the luuigcry which, 
with a force that vil i ted to the fast hour 
of life, agitated a ni nd alive to all that is 
elevated and sublime, and operated on a 
fancy eager for the strongest and strangest 
excitements ” 

Touching his characlci as a musi¬ 
cian and a poet, we shall gi\c an ex¬ 
tract, to show the point of s lew under 
which the fair writer considers thio 
(lart of hei subject «. 

** A» * musical enmpo ci, his merits 
must be estimatid by the progress which 
the most charming of all the arts had made 
in his own times Ihc music of Milton's 
modern Orpheus, 

' Harry, whoso tuneful and well-mtasur’d 
song 

hint taught our English mi nc how to qian 
Words with just noto and accent,’ &c 


would in the present day bo as little pal it- 
ablc to an Lnglish public, as the strains of 
Dante’s favuuiite minsticl Caseli would b< 
en luiable tu the lOgnoseeiib audirnct ut 
‘ the S!in Cailo ’ lt*is enough to isti 
Ihsh the music il ^emus of 'Salvator Rosi, 
that Ills compositions weie piououuced by 
the must leaincd and elegant musical pro¬ 
fessor of the lost centuiv, to be 'in puiiits 
of ineludv supei lor to most of tiie masUis of 
his time ’ As a comic actor, in f }» oi sa- 
toiL a pcrfuimer on many music d iistiu- 
nients, ard (to use a in ndi tciiii foi a ta 
lent whieh fir in ' v obvious ria ons has no 
fit I iipl sh one) os a I il htfiil la tit , tin 
in iits uf Si'v itor U SI mu ' tikcu iij iii 

tri t 1 hi * 1 Ilian'’ n al nt iti s, wl a li 

le ! I 1 fe < m ih inoiecisv ndiM cti 

1 'i tl 11 I I ! r t 'll ts a 1 > III Inn i j owns, 

1 IV 1 1 1 to lo w »h tl tl i, LlIi 11 

tit ini I , I 1 11 i j llv IV 'll cell 

b t the t sti or y wliii'ii ill win wit us i 1 
1 t e [irsouil I nij hii uts 1 1 i ,i « 

] > ' I I tir I III the 1 iMill n , i 

diivis VI I’ll V It uf in 'IVI hi I < f II 111 

tell tie 1 Mata n, vhah jnlipo il ■,! < 

‘ liey I of I fe 11 wo ill nit liivi s. 
i' ui„i 1 It t’u iiiiiiiort b y wliiih iwaiteil 
him, when sutli li_,1u and ua/zlin,, aequiii 
inent' hoiild h inevitibl) fcii otleii 

“ Ih j 1 ire diHa i it mil d licit ta k je 
ma ns t > j i ik of dv itor as a poi l n it, 
how v<i, V I li iil^eai tu the linguigi in 
wliiih lie iviote, to 'ft ct his Neapolitan 
p Inii, 01 1 mint that I'efieiei ey m his lus- 
Linisms will li chew aril st 11 (bans upon 
him the aiiUheinis of the Dtlla Cm tin 
school lu attempt suih an anilysis, 
would argue a presumption only to le 
equalled by the bod Usti whieli could lead 
to so flagiant a violitiim uf litei iiv diseri 
turn ” 

Our limits priMi I u*" from iccom- 
piiiynig Lad) Morgan tiiitlur in her 
dctiils of iht I tl. ind times of Siltaioi 
Kosa, which on the uho'e we tliink 
creditable to her pen 

9 Cfpt Seely’s Ifutdnsf/LUitA, 

( '’onti/uiedJiom Part I p >2S ) 

, NoTWllHbXAWDIMG the length of 
our previttus rt view of this inttrtstm^ 
work, we bhall again advert lo it fur 
the purpose of noticing a few passages 
of gchcral inieresi. 

The stupendous excavation described 
Ill Part I IP 52 i, is as old as the yt ii 
1179 H. C following the lliiidoo 
chronology Accoirliiig to the JIkIm 
larat, or “Gicat War,’ an ancient 
histoiical pcx'in, 

' When Pandus* cliicfa with C uros fought, 
\nd each the throne im| erial souglit, 

I ivr 
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Five brothers of the resral lino 
Bla/.’d high with qualities divine : 

The first a prince without his peer, 

Just, pious, liberal Ymlishteerj 
Theu Arjoun, to the base a rod, 

A hero favour’d by n God ; 

Bhema, like mountnin-leoparil strong, 
Uiirivall’d in th’embattled throng ; 

See Nacuol, fir'd by nob]p, bhame 
To emulate Fraternal fame ; 

Seyhuder, fiush’d with manly gran*, 

Bright virtue dawning iu liis face.” p. QUO. 

These five sons of the exiled P.iiidoo 
drove their eoiisiii (yooroo iVom tlie 
throne of Iiuli.i, being re^ir ied .i-, 
deified lieroes, fioni li.niii.^ excavat'd 
Iflora with then f-itiier. V\ liatevi-r 
we ni.iy thiiilt of this slor\', llee l-. ni- 
ih*" place pyramids and colossi at a 
lumhle distance; th.c jiriacip.il are 
Keylas, Dhnrma f.inga, Indra, Teen 
'I'al, N’isv.icarina, Nilacaiuh.i, Kama 
Waara, .limuwassee, D.i-i Av.itar, ai.d 
.raghanan*, 'ai n.'iiii'tl from t!\c deity 
or form of Imildii'g. -Many images 
occur of course, hut the aiillior pro¬ 
tests against mythological discussion, 
llioiigh he does not disappoint the in- 
(juisitive reader. 

“ A Brnliniin at Benares was so cautious 
of caubing the death of rfiy living animal, 
that bcfoic him, os lie walked, the place 
was swept, tliat he might nut destroy any 
insect; the air was fanned as he ate, fur 
ti.e same purpose. Some inibchicvoiib Eu- 
i.qiean gave iiim a microscope to look at 
tliij water he drank. On seeing the auiiiial- 
oula!, he threw down and broke the instru¬ 
ment, and vowed he would not liriuk water 
agnin; he kept his pruinibC, and died.” 
P. 7.i. 

Whether our countryman was more 
rash or brutal, vve do tioL pretend to 
say. 

England supplies most abundantly to 
jieupic in all parts of the worfd, liberty, 
Christianity, and loans. The first sets them 
in motion, the second regulates their mo¬ 
tion, and the last preserves their motion.” 
P. 402. 

A mono; other topics, Captain Seely 
has ac(|uainted us with the real state 
of Indian missions, and the insuffi- 
vicncy of the Reports. The two Jol- 
lovving passages, which bear particu¬ 
larly on the question, will be snflicient 
to such a.s aie not bigoted to a hope¬ 
less cause: 

“ The m<*tives may be good, and I be¬ 
lieve arc so; but radical conversion is ut¬ 
terly impracticable of ucooraplishment, and 
the ex{)etiment is fraught with difiiculty and 
danger. Savages may be easily converted. 


for tlicy will receive and believe any thing, 
particularly if attended with novelty and a 
promise of future benefits; but the case is 
widely different with the polished and en¬ 
lightened people cF India.” P. 320. 

There is another difficulty which 
wc do not obbcivc to have been no¬ 
ticed here. The natives me very 
shre.vd, and pay iio regard to such 
Rui'openns as are not noticed i:i the 
higher ranks, which is not the case 
with tnission.tries in general, nor arc 
procntaile jiersotis chostn for that 
tnl’iCc. A praclic.il kiibvvl ’dge of phy¬ 
sic i'l-o woiihl ciitlcar th<’ minds ol tlic 
nativc.5 luoro than ilie (Tistribution of 
tr.icts. 

“ mistaken noti'm exists in 'he minds 
iiuiuy wc'!-r;iean’iig but iiiiiiiforuicd 
f biistiiins, tlibt the Hindoos woisiiip idols, 
.ib the so/c object of adniiration, when they 
otdy wuriiiip numerous symbols of the Al- 
iriighty’b power, his eiiiaiutioiis, his ener- 
gie.s, and his cbbcnccs ; or as it is explained 
in the Hi'tv Pnoinit, ‘ Before the system of 
til.? linihwai'ih’f which is the inaulfobtatlon 
of the world»iSVoYi.'-7i/n/i,''«fa;i-,/ttt was sin¬ 
gle and alone. His beauty beyond the ima- 
giuation of all heaits, and the e.xprcbblou of 
all tongues.’ 

“ MVe are only nvinifcstations of his 
three powers.’— M.S. Pool (At. 

“ III the A'thuri-a {•'(•da. It is said, 
‘ Where they who know the Great One go, 
through holy rites and through piety, thi- 
llwr may Brahma cuudiict me.’ 

<> < May Brahma lead trie to the Great 
One.”’ //'H/. P. 32.'), 32(>. 

So ntuch, says our author, for the 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and the 
above are but three out of three hun¬ 
dred texts that might bo selected to 
refute this ill-grounded opinion. No 
one, we add, can reasonably confound 
the analytic worship with pure ido- 
l.ttry. Kqually zealous is our author 
in defence of Hindoo morality, against 
the falsehoods which have prevailed 
here. See p. 50. 

“I believe no Hindoo, under heavy pe¬ 
nalties, is permitted to cross the Indus: a 
forfeiture of caste follows, and many heavy 
penances, ere Itp recovers his rank in so¬ 
ciety. If wealthy, he is severely fined. 
Some formett ambassadors who proceeded 
on political missions to Persia from the 
Poona Court, were, on their return, fined 
In large sums, and had to make donations 
and presents, besides undergoing several pe¬ 
nances, before their caste would receive 
them back.” P.201. 

The general observations arc useful, 

ami 
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and we strongly recommend this book 
to all who are destined fur Bombay, 
Incidentally we learn that other works 
may be expected from the same pqn, 
and we trust that the Early Seltk- 
ments of the Portuguese in India is 
not abandoned. 

Mr. Elmes, we may here observe, 
has recently published the “ Discourses 
of Sir William Jones" in a convenient 
form. Some editor we hope will he 
found for those of “ Colonel Wilford," 
of whom we wish much to see a me¬ 
moir prelixed. '•i'lie old-fashioned plan 
of studying the classics alone is now 
insulHcicnt, t;onsidering what lights 
they receive from Egyptian and Indian 
antiquities. 

10. Prior’s it&'ffiMrs o/'Burke. 

(Continued from Part i. p. 613j 

TWO petty circumstances connect¬ 
ed with the life of Burke are memora¬ 
ble. The one is that he was an oir- 
succESSFOL candidate for a Professhr- 
ship at Glasgow. (P.37.) 'The other, 
that he did not know, at one time at 
least, a single game at cards. Sec pp. 
39 ,244. 

With regaul to the former, we have 
only to observe, that merit is success- 
lc.ss, because it can ofi'er to thf^ patron 
no remuneration, and that it 1 -. no dis¬ 
grace to be disappointed of promotion. 
Newton once failed of a Fellowship of 
Trinity, Cambridge. ‘ 

Burke wrote for the piess,».and re¬ 
ceived money for so doifig, but to a 
very small amount. Concerning the 
prejudices against an author who writes 
for money, Mr. Prior vt ry properly ob¬ 
serves, 

“No man in -ir.j station of life; no 
statesman, no lawyer, no physician, no cler¬ 
gyman, no soldier, gives his labours mental 
t>r bodily to society without hire. Why 
then should not the author also have his 
hire, without slight or reproach.^’’ P. 66. 

Burke would not condescend to re¬ 
fute slamlers. (P. 5(;.; There is cer¬ 
tainly a neglect of the aqpcssible means 
of happiness in indulging u morbid 
irritability on the inevifenblc occur¬ 
rence of calumny, but every prudent 
man will guard against it by the best 
management in his jiowcr, and enable 
hU friends to contradict it when it 
docs occur. The result of this indif¬ 
ference was, that persons who did not 
know him well, were not inclined to 
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give him credit for some unexplained 
parts of his conduct. P. ^Q. 

Burke was fond of children, would 
spin tops and tetotums with them, 
and philosophize lipon the little ha¬ 
bits, jiassions, and contentions of these 
“ men in miniature,” as he called 
them. P. 73 . This amiability shows 
that he was iP warm-hearted man, 
disposed to the happiness which kind 
feelings naturally produce; and that he 
could insulate his mind at option, ihc 
pleasant consequence of getting a sub¬ 
ject well up first, and making a few 
inemuranduins. Then, .'l iinming the 
door, treading on tlie dogs tail, and 
et ecteras of tliat kind, are only signals 
when it is’time to leave otV play, i. e. 
when it becomes mere noise and mis¬ 
chief, whereas to some people whose 
minds have no joints, such incidents 
are enough to make them cross (as the 
women call it) all day long. 

The occasion of Burke’s breaking 
oil'with Hamilton was, he say.s, this, 

“ 'I’he occasion of our difference was not 
any act whatsoever on ray part. It was en¬ 
tirely ou bis, by a voluntary but most inso¬ 
lent and intolerable demand, amounting to 
no less than a claim of servitude during the 
whole course of ihy life, without leaving me 
at any time a power cither of getting for¬ 
ward with honour, or of retiring with 
truncpiillity.” 1*. 76. 

This Mr. Prior calls the dictate of a 
high and manly spirit (p. 76 ). With¬ 
out denying this c|u>dity to Burke, we 
attribute it to a consciousness of his 
powers, and the ultimate prospects in 
consequence of such powers. His re¬ 
solution is an absoliiic syntax rule m 
the grammar of worldly prudence. 
Tradesmen whoha\c a roncern with 
only one house, break together with 
that hoiist if it fails ; and in the medi¬ 
cal world it is proverbial, that if a 
young man pins himself to the skirt of 
any other practitioner, however emi¬ 
nent, he will never get forward as long 
as he lives. Burke was not a watch 
to be w^rn in a fob; he was a hurri¬ 
cane, a trade-wind, a zephyr, a sea- 
breeze, a calm, whatever he chose to 
be;*and the idea of Hamilton's shut¬ 
ting him up in n Eng, like a Lapland 
witch, and selling him, was truly ab¬ 
surd. 

Burke, Goldsmith, and others, used 
to attend the “Robin Hood’’debating 
society; and it seems that the former 
WAS the only man who could over¬ 
come a certain Baker, distinguished 
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by Guldsniith as “ being meant by Na¬ 
ture for a Lord Chancellor.’* P. 85. 
Such is the diflerence between writ¬ 
ing and lalliiiig. It is utterly impro¬ 
bable that the baker could h ive writ¬ 
ten a book which would have boon 
deemed worthy his debating reputa¬ 
tion. A man may be a capital fenc¬ 
ing master, and yet \jfver be a Gene¬ 
ral. Mr. Prior says, iti our opinion, 
excellently, 

“ A good rlelmter, though a character 
almost wholly English, as there was scarcely 
any such (tlicir speeches bring chiefly writ¬ 
ten) among the ancients, and little rrsein- 
hling him in the rest of Europe at the pre¬ 
sent day, is mure of n mechanic, perliajis, 
than he is willing to acknowledge. His 
ransre is commonly narrowed, his aim bound¬ 
ed by local or temporary I'irctiiiistunces, 
which, though caloilatcd to meet some 
petty interest or enicrgcucy of tliu inoinciit, 
often become an obstacle to a \ery wide ex¬ 
pansion of mind; lie may be said to move 
within a moral circle, to work in a species of 
political treid-mili; and liLs ait lias been, 
and, it is but fair to cairnlatc, may be aauin 
acquired at an age when other and liighcr 
faculties remain still unfolded. A good de¬ 
bater, therefore, may in a great measure be 
made.” P.517. 

TIic once celebrated, aud eccentric 
John Henderson of Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, was a debater of the 
very fust order; a capital sharp-shooter; 
every sliot brought down an argument. 
It is a reasonable doubt, however, whe¬ 
ther be would not have assassinated 
his reputation by writing. 

To compress every tliitig concern¬ 
ing Burke, which this well-digested 
and ample book contains, would be as 
practicable as trundling a mountain in 
a wheel-barrow. We arc in the situ¬ 
ation of men showing a large museum 
to half-hour visitors. We'can only 
|)oint out a few remarkables. ^ These 
we shall make matters of public inte¬ 
rest. The first is the important ques¬ 
tion how far members of Parliament 
are bound to conform to the instruc¬ 
tions of their constituents. Burke in 
the following passage has, w'e think, 
set the question at rest: 

“Certainly, gentlemen (he says to the 
electors of Bristol), it ought to be the hap¬ 
piness and glory of a rcprcscutative to live 
in the strictest union, the closest coire- 
spondcDCC, and the must unreserved coro- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with 
him; their opinion high respect; their bu¬ 
siness unrcmittcd attention. It is his duty 
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to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his sa¬ 
tisfaction, to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to 
his own. But his unbiassed opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
sdieiice, he ought >i )t to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. 
The.ic he docs not derive from your plea¬ 
sure; no, nor from the law and tnc consti¬ 
tution, They are a trust from Providence, 
for the abuse of which he is deeply answer¬ 
able. Your representative owes you not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betniys instead of sei ving you, if he sacri- 
fiees it to your opinion. 

“j\Iy worthy collengi** rays, his will 
ought to be subservient to ymrs. If that 
be all, the thing is innoeent. If Govern¬ 
ment were a matter of will upon any side, 
yours without cpiestion ought to be supe¬ 
rior. But Government and Legisillion are 
inalters of reason and judgment, and not of 
iuciiiiation; and what sort of reason is that 
in ivhich the determination precedes the dis¬ 
cussion ; in wliich one set of men deliberate 
and another decide; and where those who 
forin the e-oiicl'ision arc jierhaps three hun- 
ilrej^I miles distant from those who hear the 
urgiimcnts ? 

“ To deliver an opinion is the right of all 
men ; that of constituents is a weighty and 
res|)ectablc opinion, which a representative 
ought always most seriously to consider. 
But atilhorilalive instructions; mandates is¬ 
sued, whicli the member is boutui blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to ar¬ 
gue for, tliough contrary to the dearest 
convictions of his judgment and conscience: 
these arc things utterly unknown to the 
laws of th'^ land, and which arise from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and 
tenour n>our constitution. 

“ Parliameiit is not a congress of ambassa¬ 
dors from different and hostile States; 
whose interests each must maintain, as an 
agent and advocate against other agents and 
advocates; but Parliament is a deliberalii’e 
assembly of one nation, with one interest, 
that of the whole; where not local pur¬ 
poses, not local prejudices ought to guide, 
but the general good, resulting from the 
general reason of the whole. You choose a 
memlicr Indeed; but when you have chosen 
him, he is not a member of Bri.stol, but he 
IS a member of Parliament. If the local 
constituent should have an interest, or 
should form an hasty opinion, evidently op¬ 
posite to the re^l good of the rest of the 
community, the member for that place 
ought to be 'aS' far as any other from any 
endeavour to give It effect.” pp. 179, 180. 

Rotten boroughs, as they are called, 
are the only means by which in gene¬ 
ral the monied interest is represented 
in the House, and men of talents ob¬ 
tain seats. The importance of the lat- 
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ter is tfms ably shown by Mr. Prior. 
In speaking of close boroughs, be says; 

“ Sucli places make up in practical uti¬ 
lity what they want in tiu'orctical perfec¬ 
tion, and one portion of the kingdom is 
enabled to repair the jirejudiccs or injustice 
of another. VVithnut this resource [his 
return for Malton after failure at Bristol] 
he might nut at least for a time have re¬ 
entered Parliament. Mis services, u-liich 
in number end value exceed perhaps those 
of any two hundred country gentlemen who 
ever sat in Parliament put together, would 
have been lost to his country. Much also 
would have becn«!!nst, and this is no trivial 
loss in national fame, (rreat men arc a spe¬ 
cies of valuable public property, always the 
pride, often the chief stay and support «if 
the country; the stars which enlighten and 
beautify Jier intellectual hrmument, and by 
the numbers ond radiance of whom her 
glory is raised and ertended in tlie esteem 
of other nations. (low many illustrious 
names might have been lost to the roll of 
English history, had it not been for the 
anoipaly of close boroughs.” P. 243. 

Kvery body knows that mctapliyjifs 
have been tbc chief ingredient of in¬ 
fidel combustibles; and tlTat the pre¬ 
vention of their niischievonb explo¬ 
sions by legislative means, is deemed 
by certain senators erroneous. It is, 
therefore, usPful to give Bnrkc’s opi¬ 
nions on both these points. 

“ Nothing can be conceived n-nic hard 
than the heart of a thorough-bicd .metaphy¬ 
sician. It comes nearer to tii%cold malig¬ 
nity of a wicked spirit, than ti^ the frailty 
and passion of a man. It is like that of the 
principle of evil himself, incoiporeal, pure, 
unmixed, dcphlegniatcd, clc^'cutcd evil.— 
Beattie’s opinion of the sciiucc in not i;inrc 
favourable.—‘It is the b.i!’i. i.t' linele.'irniug, 
true taste, and true seier e; to it vre owe 
all modern sceptieism and .it’..cbm ; it has a 
bad ciTcct upon tin human faculties, uixl 
tends not a little to ..our the temper, to sidv- 
vert good principles, and to disqualify men 
fur the business of life’.” P. 1 S3. 

Concertjing the modern notion of 
loleraling bl.isphemy, lie suys, 

“Though I am not fond of calling in the 
aid of the secular arm to snppicss doctrines 
and opinions, yet if enr it was raised, it 
should be against those qpemics of their 
kind who would take from man the noblest 
prerogative of his nature, that ^f being a re¬ 
ligious animal. Already under the sys 
tematic attacks of these men, I see many of 
the props of good government beginning to 
fail. I see propagated principles which will 
not leave to religion even a toleration, and 
make Virtue herself less than a name.” P. 157. 

(To le conlimied.) 


11. An Essay on the Laws iifOraeily, and 
the Distances of the Planets ; with Olscr- 
valions on the Tides, the Figure of the 
Earth, and the Precession of the Equi- 
nfsves. By Capl. Furman of the Royal 
Navy. 8j'o, pp. 100. 

PIl ILOSDPil K;A I. theories should 
rciidcT it saiitifartory sobitiou of every 
phenomenon whcUcvcr, without ex¬ 
ception ; oihervvisc they arc inadmissi¬ 
ble. This, in strictness, and generally 
siA-'aking, the law, is a coirccl one. 
lint nevertheless w'C doubt the jjnssi- 
hilily of il.s Inii.'.'- in all cases complied 
witli. For insi.incc, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged trulh ..f the Ljvoi- 
sieriari theory, wc recollect that Dr. 
Priestley remained, to his dying day, 
an inilcxible advocate for the Phlogis¬ 
ton of Steel t and grounded bis perti¬ 
nacity upon a ])lA.‘nonienon whieli 
was absolutely not explicable by the 
new theory. In the same manner 
there may he diiliculties in the theo¬ 
ries of Sir Isaac Newtoii, or processes 
and deductions be incorrect, tliougli 
the positive conformities of nature lo 
the modes of determining her action, 
show that a certain cine is obtained. 
We mean that eclipses may be fore¬ 
told, and tide-^iblcs be formed, witli- 
oiit our acejuiring the cx.act process 
which Nature observes. 'Pile compass 
may enable us to find a road across a 
desert, and yet that m.iy not be the ac¬ 
tual road which the natives take. I’he 
application of the theories of Sir Isaac 
Newton to business-ptirposrs, and the 
excellence, of the mathematical huKler 
of his own invention, hy which he as¬ 
cended to Ins high hypotheses, have, 
made his reputation an iminoveahle 
mountain « .and yet we li.ive strong 
doubts whetlier ilure is not an inter¬ 
vening incdiuii! at present unknown, 
by whieli Natmc conducts the pro¬ 
cesses aitributed hy him to simple 
princijdcs alone. If an absolute va- 
cuii. I he, possible, then nolhiiig may 
have a real being, and there m.iy be a 
a place, where God is not, which is 
absurd. Upon tlu>e grounds we think 
that there is an unknown physical 
agency ereit/ where; and that, though 
its modes of exhibition may be defined 
by mathematical processes, yet that 
the acting power being latent, all the 
phenomena may not be soluble, be¬ 
cause that acting power is unknown. 
This is the light in which we view 
Capt. Forman’s objections to received 
opinions ; and ccrt.-iiiily those objec- 

liot:s 
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tions do not appear to be airy uotltings, 
but to have u local habitation and a 
name. Capt. F. says, 

“Aliiiut two years ago, I puolislied a 
New Tlieoiy of the 'J'idcs, in witirli T ac¬ 
counted fiU’ the pliouoiiicnon, by su]>pns!ng, 
that as water, like the nir, is eoinprcssihle, 
the Moon’s attraction, by diiiiir.isliing the 
gravity of the mass of water, causes this 
mass to expand upward^ in proportion to 
the weight that is taken nif it." pp. lb', 17. 

There is notliing absurd in this hy¬ 
pothesis, nor in others brought forward 
III this work ; on the cootrary they arc 
rKver; lint it is absurd in the gallant 
Captain to steji forward, like uiiolhcr 
Adiniinblc Crichton, an I challenge the 
Roy.d Society and the Hoard of Lon- 
gituilc to dispute with him. Tliey 
would naturally treat it ns Hannibal 
treated the leelurej on the art of war. 
It would not ho eonimonly decent for 
either of tiiesc learned hodics to admit 
hastily the ineompelcney of all pre¬ 
vious knowledge, and no less was de¬ 
manded of them. Had the ubjcclinns 
of (’apt. Forman assumed the more 
modest form of didicultics atlacbed to 
the solutions of the Newtonian tlieory, 
the feelings of Capt. 1-'. would, we 
think, have been spared, ami .a [letter 
purpose answereil; at all events, a 
Magazine is tlic fittea channel for the 
discussion. 'I'lie Hoaid of Longitude 
and the Roy.il S(.,cii tj'aie iioi ileliatiiig 
clubs. 

12. j 1 Philin-ophicul liiijuiij/ into Ifw Source 
of (hr Plensures tier! red from Tritgic Itc- 
Jitr'-eiiluUoii'^, Srr. tS'e. M. M‘l)or- 

iiiot. Suo. pp. 405. 

FXClTEMliNT is the very soul 
of dramatic representation of every 
kind ; comedy, farce, or trigedy ; and 
there is no doubt that the pleasure de¬ 
rived from tragic icprescnlulion is that 
assigned by our author, p. 224, \iz. 
sfrcHg sensattoK. The book is ably 
and in.'itructively written ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we recom- 
niend the author to consult (gibbon's 
disquisition on the love of Pleasure, 
anrl the love of Action (as leading 

K itieiplcs of human conduct), in, his 
ecline and Fall. Hence he will de¬ 
rive a more accurate and philosophi¬ 
cal basis for his deductions than is to 
be found in Du Bos or any other wri¬ 
ter known to us, who have written 
upon the results of ennui. 

Oknt. Mao. July, 18^4. 
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the li'ar in Spain, S(C. 

Mr. Maedermot is an excellent judge 
of acting; and we perfectly agree vvilli 
him, but not with exclusive applica¬ 
tion to Mr. Kean (see p. 393), that 
slapt-ejfci;/ is loo often substituted for 
n^ilure. Authors who intend to write 
tragcflies, and ai..atcurs of the drama, 
will find this book very instructive. 

l.‘I. Notes of the Tl'ar tit Spain; detailing; 
Occuireiucs Mthlarij and Political in 
(hilicia, and al (Gibraltar and Cadi/.; 
from the Fall of Corunna to the Occupa¬ 
tion if Ciid!/ I;;/ the Fienih. By Thoniaa 
Steele, Esij. M. A. of Mugtlalen. Gdlege, 
Cambridge, a Member tyf' the Spanish 
Committee. Hvo. pp. 3b2f 

THOUGH warm and sanguine 
feeling cannot make ropes of sand, it 
ejn convert mole-hills into mofintains; 
and ccrbiinly it ha^ done so with re¬ 
gard to the late power of Spani.sh re¬ 
sistance to Frencii invasion. Cadiz, 
defended by Knglisli troops, would be 
tiansporlation for life to a besieging 
army ; but a doenment printed in the 
A|ipeiidix, p. 340’, shows how utterly 
absurd it Would have been to expect 
the retention of this even impregnable 
fortress under Spanish arrangements. 

Slate of the Garrison of' Cadiz ,— 
The total force in the Isla, the Cortu- 
diirn lines, aiul Cadiz, amounted to no 
more than ytiOO men, giving an efl’ec- 
tive force of 70150, o/’ which a great 
poition was unserviceable for want of 
muskets. ‘^Oncofllie battalionsofthat 
purl of tAc army, to which we were 
attached, cotisiMing of 450 men, had 
more than 250 firelocks which could 
not be discharged, —not a sand-bag to 
lie procured lor the batteries,—not a 
pallisadc in any of the works,— no pro¬ 
visions in the magazines, and not more 
than twenly-f vcdollars in the treasury.” 

We hope that onr worthy country¬ 
men, before they subscribe to any 
more foreign aids, will insist upon a 
correct statement of things, and recol¬ 
lect that feelings cannot create facts. 
We have said enough, however, in 
our Review in Part i. pp. 145—147, 
concerning Spanish affairs. 

Mr. Steele 4)3$ collected a mass of 
various information and details, which 
w'Quld be useful to the historian of the 
late war in Spain ; i. e. if it he worth 
a history; for to us the whole affair 
appears no more than the suppression 
of a school insurrection. 


14. Hisr 
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14. WijfoMt'rti A/fwwiis fc/'Iji Vcndt'c. Bi/ 

Madame Dc Sapinaud, Trumtakd /torn 

I he French. Mmo.jip.lU4. Knight. 

THK war of La Vendue can offer 
no novelty; inf.nilc iiii.suiy and won¬ 
derful hcniism dlstiI);'l1i^ll mcli evuitjs. 
Klorn .Mac Ivor, ('laverlioiise, Hurley 
of lialfour, and ili(UJ!>hllrss gentlemen 
like .Mr. Wiixerley, who get into awk¬ 
ward scraiies, fotnt the ditirnalh per¬ 
sona. All these wars arc as like as 
clocks; only some of them may be 
merely cuckoo concerns; others as 
awful as that of Si. Sepulchre’s, u 
death-watch. 

We have seen long and very able 
accounts of litis war; but why a sin¬ 
gle province unaffeeted in atiy interest, 
as a loss of a manufttciure, oitpressive 
taxatio^, or relig' inloleranro, 
lionld so wartnly take up the dcfeine 
of an unpopular s^siein ag.iinst all its 
fellow-coiinirymen, is to us still a |iro- 
blein. It is stated that a sudrien rising 
of the peasantry iti the district of l.a 
Breliere, on March I'-', was the 
first illiiminaiion of the honfirc; ])ut 
this is not satisfacloiy to the |)hiIoso- 
pher. Why should iliei/ fise in ]ire- 
fereiice to others? We have no douht 
that hundreds of I'rcnchmcn fully 
know the real instigating cause, and 
could e.\plaiif it in a do/.cn words. To 
us, however, the mailer aj’pears to 
turn upon one jjoint, viz. the .!■ signa- 
tion of La Vendee as a focus •_ r revo¬ 
lution, as Scotland was for, tlse rc iu- 
statemeut of the Stuarts. , 

If the war w,is intended to serve the 
Royal cause, it terminated truly in 
mere slaughter, and coftld have no 
other result; for, except a proposed co¬ 
operation with the English, through a 
concentration at (TModvillc (see p. 
188 ), all the other history of the war is 
without plan,—the Irirdi rebellion of 
nearly the same aera. To be “ covered 
with ftlory’' is, however, to a French¬ 
man in humble life, an Englishman’s 
acquisition of a country-house and a 
carriage; yet most certain it is, that 
the Republicans made a very poor fi¬ 
gure in this war. JVe should irive 
ended it by one battle, and then dis¬ 
arming the peasant r/; instead of 
which, butchering the vvometi, and 
burning the cottages, was the measure 
adopted; and, in consequence, the 
war was unnecessarily protracted, 
through the desperation excited. It 
was war conducted hy passion; flogg¬ 
ing a mtive horse till he breaks the 


carriage, and end.ingers the neck of 
the driver. 

The history of this war is not, how¬ 
ever, shaving and dressing, lircakfast, 
dinner, coffee, and going to bed. It 
is dismal solitude; now and then guns 
fired; here and there cott.agcs smok¬ 
ing ; cartloads of goods nim ing up 
lanes in partial concealment, women 
and children pQiipiiig hchind trees am: 
bushes, and solitary wanderers in 
breathless haste, not stopping to con- 
W’omen appear, not as ama¬ 
zons, but as martyrs, sublime iu suf¬ 
fering, and, ns if Nature intended that 
character should be exhibited in the 
veiy jaws of Death, scoltiiiig their per¬ 
secutors, though shivering with tear. 
The finest incidents of nmcl-wruing 
c.nmot exceed the .solemn Iruihs 
ialed in this hook; and though many 
per.ons think that those authors are 
lavvyas who plead without casc.s or 
st.iliites in the court of Nature, such 
critics may he assured that there arc 
no extrnoidinaries which they will not 
find in this interesting volume, as well 
as ailecting touches of nature. Our 
limits will only allow us to give some 
corroborating exlracls. 

“ On catering the town, tlic incendiuiics 
killed a fi.rnier who hud heen driving n wag¬ 
gon fur them. Ilis wife liearing a gun shot, 
went out to src! vthat had h.ippened. and 
was horror-struck at finding In r luisljaiid 
stret'lied dead on the ground, with the 
hhiod gushing in torrents fiom a wound 
which lie Imdrcrciied ou his head. She 
fainted away, and the oxen continued in 
proceed without a diiver. I.uckih tlic 
Mayor came up and led them to the farin- 
hou.se; tliough hr was a citi/eii, he could 
not refrain from shedding tears, lie even 
a'lsistcd in removing the I'artncr’s wife. The 
unfortunate woman died a few days after¬ 
wards, and one of her sons who was with 
the waggon, was also killed. On heai' 
of the death of his motlirr, he threw away 
his whip, and attemjitcd to cstsajir, but one 
of tho wretches fired after him, and killed 
him on the spot. All these entastrophes 
took place at a short distance from the gar¬ 
den wheje we hod taken refuge. Every one 
was in tears. The cattle returned and con¬ 
tinued lowing at their master's doors. Oh! 
how different was this from those tranquil 
and'happy evenings when 1 used to see the 
herds coining down to the sound of flutes 
and drums towards their stalls! As soon 
as the Angelus * sounded, the women used 
* “This hymn is repeated in Catholic 
countries (see Gage’s Hengravo, p. 13, note. 
Rev.J at tlu sound of the morning and even¬ 
ing b«U.” 
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to leave their ilistafFs, and fondly bring out 
their little children to meet their returning 
husbands. The little creatures rnn delight¬ 
ed into tlirir faihiis* arms, and they went 
fill together to the Teiiijde of their .Saviour 
to jilaee tlieinselves under the protection of 
the Virgin.” pp. 117, 118. 

Hidiiio-pl.icrs occur in many of our 
oil! homes. Tiic. folj^wing conlriv- 
ani c is not .i h.ui specimen : 

“lie immediately lowered the top of the 
bed, which iv.is on .springs, and by means of 
a little ladder which he had brought with 
him, he raised a tiep door, which was con- 
eeitled between two beams, and ascended. [ 
follouecl him ; wc chew U|) the ladder and 
the top of tlie lied, iiiiii awaited the result of 
^h'iii'ii'.al of the republican division.” p. 1 2;i. 

'J'iie following iicconnt of asj-'S is 
very cnriinis; 

- t% 

“'J’hesc; won'Cii [lefugees in the foiest of 
Calim] h.td built little luils for them-,ehes 
and their families, ns well ns small sheds fi.r 
their row.s, wliiili they fieqiiently removed 
from place to piaec, to .ivoicl the cisjis which 
came about theiri. In epite of their vigi¬ 
lance, the smell of the milk which t!ie 
women heated in order to obtain cieam, 
cfintiinially attuictcil these reptiles, width 
ere so coiiimoii in i^a Vendi'c. A inantua- 
inuk'cr who came to see me at La Ibubi- 
mcrc, had sjient thien tnonth-s in this forest, 
and she ..s.snrcd me tinil sb'- had ofien seen 
c.s many .is ‘i\ of them rimnd erne of the ves¬ 
sel, s into uhic’li the milk liacl been poured ; 
h.it she had nev\ r heaid of anv one having 
been bittc'n by them.” pp. 14 », l-lCi. 

^\’c■. know not what the I,.i ^Vn- 
tlcaiis may reckon tlio proper lieiglit of 
the limnnn form. With ns it is live 
feet fight. Our rentiers will thcrclote 
smile at its being made n merit in the 
jierscm of M. tie ki Verric', that he was 
ncailif fioc frel six ittcfics hinli p. 188. 

Here vve must take our leave of Ma- 
claiiK' cle Sapinand. 'J'he account i., 
interesting, and the translation i.s vvidl 
excculed. In p. 137, viraah/ should 
have been dilferentiy rendered to con¬ 
vey the real meaning to an liiighsh- 
nian. Levity would have been better. 
This, however, is a tiifle. 

Hi, Poctiful Sketches ; The Prqfessiou, 'She 
JhokeiL Ile.Di, A"c. Jt'ith Slavzas Jor 
AfiMC, and other Poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. Third Edition, U’itk additional 
Poem^, Hurst, llohitison, and Co, Small 

8 CO. pp. 1J)2, 

IT was in our last volume (i. 432), 
that we first announced Mr. Watts’s 
Intic'.'olleclion of poetical gems, then 


printed for /irira/e circulation only; 
and we honestly reemnmended its 
more general dilTusion. — We arc 
happy to find that the public taste 
ha.t s.-iitriioned our commendation; 
for we have the. pleasure to per¬ 
ceive that it is tne Ihird edition 
which now lies before us, increased, 
more than a lonrlh part, by additional 
poeuKS. It wonld he idle waste of 
time to |.rovf Mr. Watts’s capabilities 
as a poet. His volume lias attracted 
the fcvciirable notice of almost every 
reviewer. But amongst these vvcll- 
deserved c miincnclaliritis, vve do not 
recollect tli it it lias been policed, and 
in these times it is ccrUiitily no small 
piMi^c, ihat the poern.s ilo not contain 
a single syllable iniiii.iting against re¬ 
ligion and morality. 

With a few e.xeeplions, the poems 
in this volume were written between 
the ages of It) anti 21. The follow¬ 
ing pleasing siiecinien is, vve conceive, 
a more recent production : 

• “Tin- Yuvrs ago. 

Ten ycsiis ugr, —ten years ago— 

Life uds to us a fdlry scene ; 

And the keen blasts of worldly woe 

Hat! seared not then its jiathway green. 
Voiitli ari.'l itsthniisand dreains were ours,— 
Feelings vve ne’er can know*again,— 
I'nttitheicd hojics, unwastecl powers, 

And friiine.s unworn by mortal pain : 

Siu'h was the bright and genial How 
Of life with —ten ye»is ago! 

'June has nUt blanchi'd a single Imir 
'J'liat clp.stcrs rnniid thy forehead now ; 

Nor Imtii the erpikering touch of Care 
Left even one fiiriow on thy brow. 

Thine eyes arc blue as when we met. 

In love’s deep truth, la c-irlier years j 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet. 

Though soiiictiracs stained by serret 
tears:— 

Ihit wheie, oh where’s the spirit’s glow 
That shone through all—ten years ago .* 

I, too, am changed—1 scarce know why; 

(Jan feel each flagging pulse decay. 

And youth, and health, and visions high, 

JVIclt like a wreath of snow away ! 

Time cannot sure have wrought the ill; 
'niough worn in this world's sickening 
stiifti ’ 

In soul and form,—I linger still 
In the first shmincr month of life ; 

Yet journey on iny path helotv,— 

Oh! how unlike—ten years ago! 

But, look not thus,—I would not give 
11)C wreck of hopes that thou must share. 
To hid those joyous hours revive, 

When all aiound me seemed .mi fair. 

Wo’ve 
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We've wandered on in tunny weather, 

When winds were iow and Howers in bloom. 
And hand in hand have kept together, 

And still will keep, 'raid storm and gloom; 
Endeared by ties we could not know, , 
When life was young—ten years ago! • 

Has Fortune frown’d?—Her frowns were 
vain, 

For hearts like ours she could not chill! 
Have friends proved false?—Their love 
might wane,—■ 

But ours grew fonder, firmer still ! 

Twin harks on this world's chiinging wave, 
Steadfast in calms—in tempests tried,— 
In concert still ^ir fate we’ll brave,— 
Together cleave life’s fitful tide ; 

Nor mourn, wiiatcver winds may blow, 
Youth’s first wild dreams—ten years ago ! 

Have we nut knelt beside his bed, 

Andaratched our first-born blossom die? 
Hoped, till the sha<lu of hope had fled, • 
Then wept till felling’s fount wtu dry ? 
W.ss it iii>t soothing in lh.it hour 

To think, ’mill muluni tears .iiid sighs. 
Our bud li.id left its earthly boiver, 

^iid bur.st to bloom in l’ur.i(!ise ? 

What, to thctlioiiglit that soothed thatv/oe, 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago? * 

Yes, it is sweet, when Heavcli is bright. 

To share its sunny beams with thee ! 

But sweeter far, ’inifl clouds and blight. 

To have thee near to weep with mo. 

Then dry thiyic tears,—though something 
changed 

From wiiat we were in earlier) 'uth,— 
’fiine, that h.ith hopes and fileiub strimgcd. 
Hath left ns love in all its truth- 
Sweet feelings wc w’ould not farego. 

For life’s best joys—ten yeaiSfigo ! 

The volume has altogriliyr a very 
captivating appearance. It i.s very 
neatly printed, and is embellished with 
three heauiiful engra^ ings. 

Iff. The Czar, an Historical Tragcdi/. By 
Joseph Cradocf', Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
flfo. pp. 75. Fayne and Foss, ifc. 

WE are here jircscnted with a lite¬ 
rary curiosity, an excellent Tragedy, 
written nearly half a century ago, ami 
although approved of hy scver.al Ma¬ 
nagers, never before cither acted or 
published. 

The Author is a gentleman of for¬ 
tune, an octogenarian, and the father 
of the Society of Anihjuaries, in full 
]K>ssession of liis rapacious powers of 
iniiid. lie was in our early days 
highly esteemed in the learned, the 
theatrical, and the musical world. A 

? :ent!ernan commoner of Emmanuel 
’ollege, Cambridge, he was there the 
fiierul of Askew, Hurd, and Farmer. 


The latter dedicated to him his celebrat¬ 
ed pamphlctwhichdecidciloii the learn¬ 
ing of Shakspearc. Garrick was his 
intimate associate, and a|)proved his 
Muse,—and w'C have heard it whis¬ 
pered that in figure and style of acting 
Kir. Cradock bore a striking re.sem- 
hliincc to our I'.nglish Roscius. With 
the Karl of Saiuiwich, Joah Hates, Or. 
Boyce, and the nnibicul proflig'ics of 
his time, .Mr. C. was not less intiiii.iiely 
c5nncetod. In the beautiful maiibion 
at Guinley, in Leiecslershire, many of 
the choice spirMs of the age were 
accustomed to amuse each other with 
private theatricals, and in i,iek of the 
most refined order. Among his Lon¬ 
don frieiiijs were .Tohnson, (Joldsmilh, 
and Hp. Percy. The he.iurifiil Ode hy 
Mr. C'ladnek at the Aniii\ei?.iry of the 
1 .‘.-iiM-.li r Inl.riiiar^, 1771 -, >et to mu- 
hieiv h) l)r ILne?, *•' Lo, on ilie ihoiny 
Hcfl of Care,” &e. was univcjsaliy ad- 
tuiied, and still inaiiilaiiis ils reputa¬ 
tion *. 

Although for many years our .Au¬ 
thor has lived in reiirenienl, he has 
not been an imcoiiei'riied ohservi-r 
of all that has been iwsbing in the 
hosy world. We lejoice, tlicrefore, 
that he has in some nieabiire returned 
to the great theatre of action ; and are 
happy to find that the piihlicaliou 
of itis Tragedy of the (’/.ir is in 
tcnderl as the precursor of works that 
.ire likely to extend to four oeiaio 
volume®. To gnatd agamst niischnnce, 
his manuscripts and other doruinems 
have been carefully collected, and con¬ 
signed to h'ricndb, that nothing unjn- 
thentieated may be given to the pnh- 
lick after his decease. Respected, how¬ 
ever, as he is, hy all his actpiaintaiiee, 
wc trust his life will be preserved to 
revise his own works, and reap the 
fame they will jnstly acquire. 

The only theatrical piece before 
published by Mr. Crarloek was tin- 
Tiagetly of “ Zoheide,” illered front 
Les Scythes of Voltaire, which was 
acteda at Covent Garden in I7?l, 
where Mrs. Yates was the Heroine. 
On this occasion Mr. Cradock re- 
ctived a letter in English, which is 
here copied from the “ History of 
Leicestershire 

S', {) SZtc, 1773, h Fcriiey. 

TIranks to yr muse, a foreign coppei shines, 
'rurn’d into gold, and coin’d iu sterling lines. 

* See Nichols’s “ Leicestershire,” vol. I. 
p. '>23. 

\ ou 
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You have done too much honour to an old 
eick man of eiglity. I am, with the most 
sincere esteem and gratitude, 

Sr. yr Servt Voltaire.” 

The present Tragedy of tlic “Czar’’ 
was hrougiit to the morning of re¬ 
hearsal. The two Queens were to 
liave been personated by Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs. Crawlord, but a disappoint¬ 
ment was occasioned Ti'y the bitter lady, 
who soon after retired from the sl.ige. 
Tills circiiinsiaiice, and Mr. Carrier’s 
soon .liter parting with llrnry Lane 
Tluatrc, seem to liaic prcvenied its 
a[)pearancc j although It is evident, 
by a correspondence prefixed to the 
jd.iy, that Mr. Sheridan would gladly, 
at .1 subscrpicnt period, h.ivc brought 
it forward. 

Tiic laljlc is founded on historical 
f.icl'., wiih .sncli ;.nldiliou5 as were iie- 
cesn.ii’v to ii’CM'ise (lie iult11.it .'if the 
atorv. It has ri feiei'ce to the aricsi 
ol Nl. de Malueof, the (Var's minis¬ 
ter at laiiidon, in til" puhli" strei'l by- 
two bailills, at the suit of tonic, trade.s- 
m.-’u to whom he was in debt. This 
aliVont had like to have been attended 
willi .serious eonsennences. The C’/ar, 
who had been alisolnte enough to ci¬ 
vilize savage.i, had uo,idea, eould have 
none, of the privileges of .i nation ci- 
viii/ed III ilu'only rational manner by¬ 
laws and liberties, lie demanded iin- 
niediale and severe jnmishineiit of the 
oiVerders; he demanded it of a prin¬ 
cess (Ouceii Anne) wliom he tliouglit 
interested to assert the s.icretliiess of 
the persons of nioiiarch.s, even in their 
representatives; .md he demanded it 
with /hrrit/i of irrrnkhisr his vengeance 
on all l]nglhli merchants and suljcr/s 
established in his dominions. The 
Scene in the Third Act between the 
(.3zar and the Ambassador from Eng¬ 
land is linely conceived, and the lan¬ 
guage truly characteristic. 

Snakspeare, with wonderful success, 
contrived to palliate the furious nature 
of Henry the Eighth, and to give his 
brutality the appearance yf honest 
bhnuness and rough dignity. Mr. 
Cradock had a similar diniculty to en¬ 
counter in the character of the Pv-ar, 
in order to mitigate the horror arisitig 
from the repudiation of his Queen, and 
the murder of his Son. The cliarac- 
ler of Ottokesa, the Czar’s first Queen, 
is well-drawn. The Indignation of in¬ 
sulted viituc, the pangs of jealousy, 
the affection of the rejected wife, and 
the tenderness of tlie mother, arc 


painted in striking colours. The fol¬ 
lowing soliloquy, delivered by Otto¬ 
kesa, when in prison, is deep and 
impressive. 

,' OTTOKESA. 

“ ’Tis well—this .. jp-folt gloom—this aw¬ 
ful cileiice— 

This is sunk IVlelniicliuly’s last abode, 

Herr let my fancy rove ! 

And here 1 ’ll ]iicturc nnsnbstautial forms 
To visit my sick JrcRiii.s; 

Tliere is a vault, whcie piteous infants oft 
Have smil’d in v.un, and kiss'd the lianda 
tfiat linund them; 

There too their frantic juuthers tore their 
hair, [inent, 

And wore their limbs along the flinty pavc- 
Whilc some stem luftiaus, by the place in- 
sjiir’d, 

Moidor’d their halies in luxury of^uilt. 

!.) nl, dieadful mansion, hail!—here let me 
ti> ; , 

AVliile ficijtient list'nir.g to yon doleful bell, 

I lose myself in horrois,— till some lone owl, 

NI tikcd by a groan luoic liidooiis than the 
ic.st, 

Echoes aloud the woes it laanot feel.’'' 

'C.iineriiie, the second wife, is a 
model of geiicroii; sciisihility, and the 
i'zar is shewn in all his tuihulcut 
grandeur, vvitii however some touches 
ol'parental eontrilion, which, though 
hisiory withholds from him, lie iloubl- 
le«s must have fell. Arlanion, the 
perfidious and cruel Minister, is in¬ 
geniously ni.ide the falher of Cathe¬ 
rine, which aciviimls for his determi- 
nalioii to’riiin tlic Queen and her son, 
in ordc? to exalt his d.ui;i,hter to the. 
thioui*. Til pathos of this tr.igedy 
maitiiains •« strong interest through 
the whole; but it is in the Fiftit Act 
(hat the Author puts out all his force, 
^riie last Scene is a chef d’omvre of its 
kind. 

Prefixed to the Play are two letters 
to the Author from l). Garrick, Esq. 
two from R. B. Sheridan, l^sq. one 
from Sir John Irwine, K.B. and a 
letter from the Author presented to 
her Imperial Majesty, Catherine, Em- 
iress of all the Russias. The Author 
afterwards received the honour of an 
invitation to the Russian Court. 

17. The linprovisiitiice, and other Poems. 
Bij L. H. L. Hurst, llobiosuu, and Co. 
pp. .' 128 . 

THE Author of the Imjprovisatrice 
is a young Lady just out of her teens, 
who* has for some linic liberally con¬ 
tributed Poetry to the Literary Ga¬ 
zette. We rejoice that she has pub¬ 
lished 
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lishcd her poetical gems in a collected 
foiin; as we ha\c seldom seen a vo¬ 
lume more ronspicuons for vivid ima¬ 
gination, felicity «if dietion, vigorous 
condensation of language, and passicA^- 
atc intensity of sentiineut. 

“The Jmj»i)i iniltici' (says llie short but 
sensible Adt'c ili-'cnicnt) is un attempt to il¬ 
lustrate the spec ics of Inspiration common 
in Italy, uIk'ic the mind is ivanncd from 
earliest cbildbood by all tb«t is beautiful in 
nature and glorious in art. The c-liai actor 
depicted is entirely Italian,—a young fe¬ 
male, with all the li\rlincss, vivid feeling, 
and geoi.is of lift' onn impassioned land. 
bil:c is supposed to lelate her ou'n liistoiy, 
willi nlileh uu' intermixed the tales and 
episodes nhieli vaiious circumstanees call 
forth.” 

In opening of ilie poem, thy 
Jm]u oi'isu!) ICC give^ some account of 
herself and licr pursuits: 

“ I am a daughter of that land 
m Wliere tlie [loet's lip and the painter’s hand 
Are ir.o.st divine,—where earth and sKy 
Are piftuie Imth and poetry — 

I am of Florence. 'Mid tlie ihill 
Of hope and feeling, oh ! I still* 

Am proud to think to where 1 nwe 
My birth, though hut the dawn of woe! 

IVly childhood passed 'mid radiant tilings, 
Olorious us llojjp’s imaginings; 

Statues hut known fiom shapes of earth. 

By being too lovely foi mortal Liitb 
Paintings whose eoloiir.s of life were • night 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow w'.ought; 
Music wliuse sighs had a spell lilye those 
That float on the sea at the cvei,iij'’b close ; 
Language so silvery, tiiat every vvoid 
Was like the lute’s awakening cl.nid*, 

Skies half simsliine, and luilf sflulight; 

Flowers whose live.s were a breath of delight, 
Leaves whose green jiomj) knew no withci ing; 
Fountains bright as the skie, of our Spring; 
And songs whose wild and paisiouatc line 
Suited a soul of roman e like mine. 

Aly power was hut a woman’s power; 

Yet, m that great and gloiious dower 
Which Genius gives, I iiatl my part: 

I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the cauv:iss made. 

My dreams of beauty visible; 

I know not whicli I loved the most— 

Fcncil or lute—both lov'’d so well." 

She flc-cribes her scns.yioos on .see¬ 
ing the early productions of her pen¬ 
cil, In her first picture she^ntroduccs 
Petrarch, .and from her exquisite tri¬ 
bute to his memory wc extract the 
following charming verses: 

“ I always thought that Poet’s fate 
Utterly lone and desolate. 

It is the spirit’s bitterest pain 
To love to be beloved again ; 


Improvisatrice. 

And yet between a gulf which over 
The licarts that bum to meet must sever. 
And he was vowed to one sweet star. 
Plight yet to him, hut bright afar. 

O’er .-oine Love’s sliudow may but pass. 

As p.iwes the bieuth-staln o’er glass ; 

And pleasures, eaies, and pride rombincd. 
Fill up the void Love leaves behind. 

But tin. 10 <11 u .some whose love i.s high, 
Fntlie, and sole idalatry; 

Who turning from a liearlless woild, 

Ask some dear thing vvliicli may renew 
Affection’s severed links, and be 
.As true as they themselves are true. 

But love’s bright is ever pure ; 

And all his pdgi'iius must viidurc 
All pas-ions, mighty suiFering, 

ICre they m.iv real Ii the blessed spiing. 

And some who waste their lives to find 
A prize vvliieh they m.iy neviT win. 

Like those who search for Irein’s groves, 
Which found they ii\)iy nut enter in. 
Where is the sorrow, hut appears 
In love's long catalogue of tears } 

And some then* aie who leave the path 
In a-'imv and fierce disdain. 

And hear upon each cankered breast 
The scar that never heals again.” 

Her next pirture is ol the (.irecian 
poetess, S.ippho. 

'Flicn follows nil exquisite Deal/i- 
A'owg of Sfipfilio. Tlie fmj)nici\a/nre’f 
fiV't tale IS a Mifuri^h liomunre, which 
abounds in rich and splendid mijoery, 
.iiid is ecrtainly the most brilli.int of 
the manv {l.iz/ling "cms in tlic vo- 
luiiic. AVe have next a description of 
the lover of the Jmji'-oi'hu/nrp. 

();ic. of the most dehohiful 'I'dlr.s is 
that of Lrailcs attil fwi/z/’/'c. 7'/;t 

ilhiinnvd ('i/p is peth.'ips ilie most in¬ 
teresting, as to incident, Inil if i» much 
loo long for quotation in our |vagcs. 
The follovviug FarevvcII is addressed 
by the Improvisutrica to licr Lover; 

“ Farewell!—we .shall not meet again ! 

As we are*parting now, 

I must my heating heait restrain — 
iVIiist veil my hnrning hrowr! 

Oh, I mii.st coldly learn to hide 
One thought, all else above-— 

Must call upon my woman’s pride 
To hid^my woman’s love ! 

Check dreams I never may avow ; 

Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 

Oh! ahose are tears of bitterness. 

Wrung from the breaking heart, 

When two blest in their tenderness 
Must learn to live apart! 

But what are they to that lone sigh. 

That cold, that fixed despair; 

I'liat weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to share, 

Methinks I should not thus repine 
If I had had one vow of thine ; 


1 could 
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1 could forgive incuascancy. 

To be one moment loved by tbce ! 

With me the hoj>c of life ia gone. 

The sun of joy is sc-t; 

Une wish my soul still dwells upon 
The wish it could forj^et. 

Farewell!—I shall not be to thee 
Alorc thiin a passing thought; 

But every time and place will be 
With thy remembvam’* fraught! 
Farewell!—We have not often met— 

We may not meet again ; 

But on my licart the seal is set * 

Love never sets in vain ! 

Fruitless as constancy may he, 

No chance, no change, may turn from thee; 
One who has loved tliee wildly—well, 

But whose first lovc-vow breathed—Fare¬ 
well I” 

• 

Nearly two-thirds of the volume are 
occupied with Poems of a miscella¬ 
neous kind, parlaUing of all the ge¬ 
nius and beauty of the longer pieces. 
From this departmeui of tlie volume, 
which com|iri''Cs Tales, Fragments, 
Ballads, and Lyrical Poems, we shall 
select some beautiful specimens in our 
future Numbers. 


tS. On the Nohlilij of the British Gentry, 
or ihv Political Ranks •«?«/ Dignities of 
the British Umpire, rompured with iho\c 
on the Continent; Jot the use of Foretpners 
in (ircat Britain, and of Britons nhoad; 
particularly of those ivho desire lolrpic- 
sented at Poieii^n Com Is, to mnpl Foiaf^n 
Military Service, to Ic ini 'sltd ini/h Fo¬ 
reign Titles, to he admitted into Foieigii. 
Orders, to pinchnse Fou'u'u Piopnly, or 
to inlermany irilh Foien^ini'i. By Sir 
James Ijiiwrencc, Knight of Malta. Sro. 
pp. 60 . 

FIT nohilis, nasd/u. gnierosus, is 
the principle upon whicli this curious 
and often momentous tract is vvritteo. 
Englishmen confound Nobflity with 
Peerage, whereas in every country thc 
landed proprietors are the natiual No¬ 
bility, p. 7. 

Formerly, while all persons of coat- 
armour were styled noblemen, all gen¬ 
tlemen were styled persons of quality. 
A peer is only a person of rank, unless 
he be a gentleman ; but every gentle¬ 
man is a person of quality; for in the 
opinion of a herald, quality and gen¬ 
tility are synonymous, p. 2?. 

In short, according to the proper 
explanation of gentry, their families 
must always have borne arms; the de¬ 
scendants of a yeoman can never be 


gentlemen ; they, however, may make 
very respectable lords, p. 20. 

VVealth, which is omnipotent, will 
always pi event the revival of feudal 
disiiiiclions; and therefore, omitting 
tbe mere cnrio“'fies of this hook, vve 
slu!) give extraeis, which enlarge our 
stock of\alnablc inrormaliiin. 

The House of ('ominous did not 
origi.ially mean tJoinmoncrs in dis¬ 
tinction from Peers. 

“ Tho eimmnnitni lerrte, or community 
of the kingdom, was anciently only the Im- 
rons and tenants in capifr. 'I'he House of 
(!ominon.s therefore signilt^d the Hoii.c of 
Lominnnities (pji. for Communitas, 

like Soeietas, means j'cople^partaking the 
same rights, and was oi]tuiliy applicable to 
the most exalted, and to tlie most humble 
classes (p. ;io). The word C vnmoncr 
ha, only of laic years crept into circula¬ 
tion.” P. .1)2. 

Against the principle of estimating 
the value of a man by the ii’cre cir- 
cumslance of a certain quantily of 
acres h.iviiig been now, or once in tlie 
po^ession of liis family, we in rea- 
sun protest,* Such pretensions confer 
1)0 service ujion the slate or mankind. 
When the defence and legislation of 
the realm were in the hands of the 
tenants zn ntpife, there was a rational 
ground for accounting them pillars of 
the state; but society has now as- 
.siimcd so dirt'ereiit a form, that a 
“ gciitlemiin of blond,” merely as 
.such, has no political chaiactcr vvh.it- 
cver. Wfi speak in no dojircciation 
of family jjreiensions. They arc often 
high suppor.*s of virtue. We mean, 
that they are no longer matters of 
pithiic relation. 

Wc theiefore pass to the very use¬ 
ful conleiits of tliis work; viz. the 
warning it gives, by our ronfoundiug 
the forms of foreign nobility with our 
own. 

An old (Tcrman Baron is equal to 
on old English country gentleman; a 
(Jerman Baron to a purchaser of 
a coat of arms (p. 34). A Baron of 
Languedoc to a coimtry Esquire (Ib.J 
A lionnn Duke and a Sicilian Prince 
to a Baronet ^Jb.) In France, Mar¬ 
quis, C’oinpte, Vicomte, or Baron, 
were indifl'c'Vcnt; the only important 
question was not what title any indi¬ 
vidual bore, but whether he really 
was a gentil-l/ommr, or man of an¬ 
cestry (p. 38). The. indiscriminate use 
of the word gentleman by us is pro¬ 
ductive 
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diictive of infinite mistakes abroad, as 
appears by the followiuf' anecdote. 

‘<A German Haron in London, having 
waited for liis barbrr, a journcyiuati arrived 
in hU stead, and inforniod him, tlmt the^>ld 
Gentleman had been taken ill, but tliat4ie 
would have the honour of shaving him. '1 his 
anecdote the Jiarim used to redate whenever 
any Englishman was presented at his iVlas- 
ter’s Court, to insinuate that the English 
gentry were a set of barbers.” P. 45. 

In Gt-rmany every Gentleman is 
styled a liaroii, as in Kngland every 
Gentleman is styled unKsquirc; but 
an English Squire’s daughter, ignn> 
rant of the comparative value of titles, 
thinks by mTlrryinga Uaron to hecomc 
a Peeress of Germany, for as a Ilaron 
is a Peer in Great Britain, no doubt 
a Baron is a Peer all the world over.’' 
She soon finds out her mistake ; afid 
** disgusted by' rc])euted humiliations, 
this couple make up their minds to 
hx their residence in England, where 
they mount an equipage, with a co¬ 
ronet and supporters, and on the 
strength of their baionial title, pretend 
to a precedency above the, first gentry 
in the land.” P. 4(). 

We could mention English girls of 
respectable family, who have been 
taken in by {j'erman Barons, now liv¬ 
ing in England, and who uie little 
better than swindlers, and are impu¬ 
dently arrogant, through the i ooraiiee 
of our comUrymcn.as to tlie real bear¬ 
ing of the milk and title ot'a (/erniaii 
Baron. It seems from p. 4v, tli.u any 
one may purchase the title at a sinii 
between 60/. and 100/. fgnn tlic Court 
of Vienna, or other Courts; and we 
have heard that an ad.eriising quack- 
doctor of the lowest kiiil, u menial 
in the Temple of the Sipliiliiie Ve¬ 
nus, absolutely mgociated for the pur¬ 
chase of a German Barony, and would 
have succeeded, had not the circum¬ 
stance accidentally b-er ime known to 
our Ambassador, who prevented the 
grant. 

Every person going abroad should 
read this bill of fare of foreign no¬ 
bility dishes, becaiue, as SLr .1 nrus 
Lawrence very properly observes, 

“ Our persons of quality ^ought to know 
tho value nf foreign titles, as unr bankers 
know the value of foreign coins ; and » 
French Coinptc is as inferior to an Eng¬ 
lish Earl, as a livre tourncis to a pound 
sterling.” P. 50. 

Again, .as to foreigners. 


Songs oj Solynia. [July, 

“The late King of Wirtemherg used to 
say, that ho could form no idea of an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, till he had visited several 
at their country seats, and ^cen their man¬ 
ner of living in the country.” P. )!). 

1,9. Songs of Solynia; or, a New Veistimi 
of the Psalms o/’D.avid, the lung ones being 
compiesn'il, in general, into two part.-, or 
puiltons of P^ulniotly, tvinptising llieh' 
p''opheltc eJ'iJcnees a’til pnneipnl I■rll‘l^le 1 . 
By Ilaptist-Noel Turner, M.jl. aoiiu- 
'hme Fellow of Euiniaiiucl Colltge, i arii- 
bfidge. Rector ^‘Denton in Lincolnshire, 
and Will" til ilutland. Svo, pp, 180. 

TRAN.SLATORS of the Psalms 
will always acquire nioic credit for 
their piety than their poeliy. To us 
tlie Psalivs seem utterly untractabh-; 
and we think Milton or Byron would 
have failed. At the sam,e time them 
arc many originar beuutifui hymn.s, 
sweetly simjde and aflcctingly pious. 
Bishop Keim’s Evening Hymn is 
a delightful instance. Every body 
however knows the vast dill'erence 
between verse recited and sung to 
music. Tlicre tho aposltuplie.s and 
ejaculations with vvbicii the Psalms 
superalioiind, and vvhicli render the 
tr.inslation of them with high poetical 
effect so impracticable, hccoiiic beau¬ 
ties, and make great inijiression. 

.Simjdicity' and iniafiected piety arc 
the charaelerislics of the. Version be¬ 
fore ii,s. 'i’he following stan/a of the 
iiyiiiti, sung at the consecration of the 
r'sew Chureh of M.vry-lc-Boiie, is a 
good specimen. 

“ Here the hiillowM shrine we raise, 

Hence to pour our cnilkss praise ; 

Hci e thine anger to appease. 

Humbled be our licaits and knees. 

When thy sinful servants ]-ray, 

Hear us on thy sacrcil ilay; 

Sacred day of all the .seven— 

Be this house .v poich of Heaven ! 

Sinners—maik with awe profound, 

Siuneis—this is holy ground.” 

'i hese lines, as to Poetry, arc wor¬ 
thy Shenstone; and no one can say 
th.at tliey are not such as are truly 
becoming religious poetry, 

20. SiiTnons on Ihe prinnpal events and 
truths of Redempli'i/i. To which, are an- 
nered an A‘iihc\s amt Dissertalimi on the 
stale of Ihe Departed, and the Di scent of 
(.'hrist into licit. By John-Henry flo- 
bart, D. D. Bishop if Ihe Episeoimi 
Church T« Ike State of New York, P>o~ 
festor ‘of Pastoral Theology and PntpU 

Flo- 
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nunartf, and Rector of Trinity Church, 

and St, Paula and St, John's Chapels, in 

the City ofHov! York. 2 vals. 8i». 

IT seems th.it in various Pmglish 
Publications (he Bishops and Clergy 
of the Protestant PIpiscop<iI Church in 
America liave been charged with not 
faithfully inculc.iting distingiiish- 
ino doctrines of tlie'Cospel. The Bi¬ 
shop therefore publishes these ser¬ 
mons in vindication of himself and 
his Clerical Biethren. (Pref. iv.) These 
sermons were, the Bishop says, those 
which he preached in the course of 
his duty as a P.irochlal Minister. In¬ 
deed they are not, properly speaking, 
of the usual episcopal cofistruction, 
that is, solemn charges, carefully shun- 
ing indulgence of Minbellishincnt from 
passion or warm feeling, but they ap¬ 
proximate to what are called Popular 
Sermons, with a mixture of Tlicolo- 
gic.il Learning. A strong effort at 
impression pervades the whole; and 
they may be pronounced eloquent .ser¬ 
mons. W'e h.ive both hccird and read 
of the im|)erfection of American Kn- 
glish, but we sec no traces of it in 
the work before us. The diction is 
not only correct, but often of an ele¬ 
gant anti high character. 

21. Thoughts on Prison Lal'our, tfc. £fe. 
By a Student of the Imtrr Temple. Siv, 
pp. 144. Append, pp. cccxlviii. 

1IIL Crane-wheel, worked by men 
walking inside, has been in use since 
the days of the Romans, (sec Pos- 
broke’s Rncyciopetlia of Antiquities, 
i. 71. 2 j 7») and though danger from 
unskilfulncss has often ensued, we 
have never heard of its had effect upon 
health. A precedent therefore has 
been long established in favour of the 
Tread-mill; and, generally speaking, 
our inquiries have been answered, 
that it has by no means deserved the 
harsh character given to it; for the 
interval of labour, say twenty minutes, 
is followed by one equally long of 
rest; and that s|iells of work upon 
it have been desired by prisoners iJbt 
condemned to hard labour, merely to 
get rid ql ennui. To this cause of its 
being in reality no such terrific ob¬ 
ject, us onr author makes out, and not 
to his construction of the circum¬ 
stance, we attribute tlie frequenev of 
recommittals (see pp. ,*15. n‘ 5 ). (jo- 
CltXT. Mao. JU-j, 19S4. 
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vernment cannot possibly have a sha¬ 
dow of interest in supporting the 
Tread-wheel, in preference to any 
otlier form of Jalxiur t and therefore 
the warm inve'tives here indulged, 
concerning Mr. Peel, and the serious 
trifling about the pretended unconsti¬ 
tutionality of the introduction of the 
Mill, iti-bccome a Student of the Law. 
There temper is a most essential in¬ 
gredient ill discussion. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite coiuinoii to find, that 
upon making a multiplicity of expe¬ 
riments, sanguine anlicvpations are by 
no means rcalixed. It is nothing to 
us what may be the mode of Prison 
Labour: but some labour, and that 
in the shape of irksome drudgery, we 
solemnly liclievc to be the righ\inode. 
Si'ige-coaches and Steam-boats arc ex¬ 
cellent things, though live.s and limbs 
may be occasionally endangered by 
both. Assuredly there arc kinds of 
disease. Hernia for instance, which 
ought to exempt prisoners from the 
wlixel entirely; and with regard to 
women in |j.iuionl.ir, the infliction of 
such a punishment becomes only a 
barbarous state of society. 

In other points, the Author misses 
the force of an argument which tells 
.against himself. He nienlions fre¬ 
quent recoinniittal.s, five, six, seven, 
or more times to Trcad-wlicel pri.sons, 
and the labour of the prisoners as 
many timc> repeated; whereas, if his 
warm statements were well-founded, 
tliey would not be able to undergo 
such repeiiliqiis. Reliance upon the 
verarity of such men as Corporal 
(Jeorge (sec p. 5(1) committed fur aiv 
abominable accusation of Col. Gore, 
and upon the complaints of prisoners 
themselves, is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion, as fitted only to election ora¬ 
tory. Sorry, therefore, as we arc to con¬ 
sider this]>aniphlet.an inflammatory ha¬ 
rangue, to reject much of the inference, 
and distrust much of the evidence, one 
statement of the Author imperiously 
demands investigation; viz. this (p. 

116 , seq.) that in Gaols, where there 
ate Tread-mills,^ there has been an in- 
ireasc of commilnicnls, and where there 
are no Tread^milh, a decrease. The 
state of the population in the respec¬ 
tive districts must be w'cll ascertained, 
before any satisfactory conclusions can 
be drawn from this account; but ne- 
vprtheles.s the estimate, whatever may 
be the right inference, brings the 

que»- 
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a ucstion to an easy tangible mode of 
ecision. How the Tread-mill can 
have a tendency to encourage com¬ 
mitments* is to us at present an in¬ 
soluble problem, yet such is the in¬ 
evitable inference, when cominitmenls 
arc fewer in other prison's. Here we 
must take leave of our author; and 
though we blame the impassioned 
form of his work, it is still elaborate 
and able; and worthy the cool •and 
considerate perusal of Magistrates and 
Senators. 

22. TIte Duties aiidTemper of the Christian 
Shepherd. •A Sermon preached at the Pa¬ 
rish Church of St. Mary, Ulington, on 
Sunday, July II, IS24, on occasion tf 
l-ein^inducled into the yicarage of that 
Church, liy Daniel Wllsnn, AJ.A. if St. 
ISiImund’a Hall, Qxforilj Hicar o/’Ibling- 
ton j and late Minister <f St. Jolin’.v 
Chapel, Bedford-row. PuMished at the 
Reifuestof the Chiu chivardens, and many 
<f the principal Parishioneis. <iva. pp.Sl. 
G. Wilson. 

FROM the loss which an cxtciftive 
and populous parish has stistaiiicd, by 
the death of their late very learned and 
orthodox Vicar, Dr. Sirahaii, whose 
character we have attempted to pour- 
tray in Parui. p. 473; and to whose 
merits a justculogium is jiaid in p. 648, 
by the excellent Master of the (’-liarter- 
liousc, it required no ordillar^ talents 
to fill the vacant pulpit; and Mr. Wil¬ 
son enters on the task wuh*the reputa¬ 
tion of great eminence as*a popular 
preacher, having for many years de¬ 
lighted and instructed a orovvded audi¬ 
tory. We are sorry, however, to find, 
by a Prefatory Address, that his In¬ 
duction Sermon was “ composed in 
much languor and weakness," and that 
he was doubtful, almost to the last 
moment, whetlicr he should have 
strength to deliver it from the pulpit. 

* Qu. ? Have Magistrates committed to 
the Tread-mill prisons, in preference to 
others ? If so, the matter is easily under¬ 
stood. Jlca, 


23. Mr. J. MiTCHXLt* has published a 
Translation, from the Modern Greek, of 
M. Jules David's Grammatical Parallel 
of the Ancient and Modem Greek Ijanguages. 
The translator was a Purser in the Royal 
Navy, and being master of the Modern 
Greek, and several Continental languoges, he 
waa appointed linguist to the fleet blockading 
Toulon, during the last war. 'Fhc author 
of the “ Parallel” was lately a Professor of 


After ably iiiculcalitig the Duties, and 
delineating the Tern per, of the “ Chris¬ 
tian Shejihcrd,” Mr. Wilson adds ; 

•• I need scarcely assure you, my bre¬ 
thren, that it is with unfeigned diffidence I 
have entered on such a subject. I canuot 
liope to come up, even by a distant resem¬ 
blance, to this lovely pattern. Rut 1 have 
honestly set befoty you what I conceive to 
be the scriptural doctrine on this point, in 
order the more forcibly to bind my own 
cdnscience on this solemn occasion, in the 
sight of God, and in the presence of you 
the flock of hi. heritage. Educated from 
early youth in the strict principles of the 
Church of England, and ha- 'ng by a course 
of theological study for seven and twenty 
years, been more and more conflrinefi in iny 
attachment* to tlie doctiiue and disciplioe 
and ecclesiastical platform of that aposto¬ 
lical church, 1 am fully convinced that no¬ 
thing is wanting to constitute licr more and 
more, and in the fullest sense ofthetciin, a 
blessing to our country, hut a correspondent 
conduct and temper on the part of her 
clergy. I am quite fiersuoded that we want 
110 changes in the cliurch; it is in ourselves, 
who minister at her altar, that a change, if 
any. Is required.” P. 28, 29. 

“ 1 doubt not,” he proceeds, 

“ That I shall be supported in my feeble 
efforts by the constituted authorities in this 
place, by the chief persons of weight and 
consideration in its different quarters, and 
by parents and hca/ls of families generally. 
I snail peculiarly need your aid. My stale 
of health will, as 1 fear, disqualify me for 
some months for any the least exertion. 
Even now 1 am acting directly contrary to 
the injunctions of my physician. But if 1 
were ever so strong, a minister can do little 
by himself.” P.2f), 30. 

“ It will be the chief aim of all my la¬ 
bours, to nourish you with the food that 
endures to everlasting life.” Tlie sum of 
all 1 shall preach will be '* that great Shep- 
lierd who was brought again from the dead 
^ the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 
The sum of all I shall proclaim will be that 
exuberance of grace which can heal all the 
mal-dios of the soul, and restore it to par¬ 
don and peace. The sum of all I shall incul¬ 
cate will be, that holiness without which 
no man thall see the Lord.” 


thJ Greek College of Scio; and appears 
throughout to display jconsiderable erudition 
in both the ancient and modem languages. 
His object has been to render the study of 
bis native tongue easy and familiar to every 
Greek scholar, and to shew the strong ana¬ 
logy still existing, notwithstanding the 
many political changes that have taken 
place in that interesting portion of the 
globv. The work, however, as the author 

candidiv 
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candidly avows, is utterly useless to those 
who are unacquainted with the classical 
Greek; but to those who are, it is truly 
valuable. We sincerely hope that the time 
is fast approaching, when the Modern 
Greek will be considered an indispensable 
requisite to a liberal education, and when it 
will be the prevailing language of the Medi¬ 
terranean. .Such aids the present one 
will tciul greatly to promote it. 

24. The Parnnde, by R. Ai.len, ofBiith, 
is an historical tragedy of considerable inte¬ 
rest, which has alre^y been performed at 
the Bath Theatre. It is founded on the 
wars betwixt the Russians and Poles at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Mis- 
law, a Palatinate anil State of Poland in 
lAH, was invested by the Russians owing to 
family circumstances connected with its go¬ 
vernor. By means of Polish treachery the 
Russians entered tlik city; but were ulti¬ 
mately defeated and their leader slain. On 
this transaction the writer lays his founda¬ 
tion ; but he has introduced such incidents 
and fictitious embellishments us would tend 
to the interest of the piece. The versifica¬ 
tion is dignified and impressive ; and some 
of the scenes are well calculated to move the 
feelings or rouse the passions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing our approbation of the piece, as a whole, 
we are sorry to observe occasional specimens 
of incorrect and negligent* style ; as, “ I've 
lov’d ye ever”—“ I could have lov’d ye,” 
(instead of an accusative singular)—“ thou 
v'lll not murder me ,”—*^Jetgn would I call 
on heaven,”—but since that hour, that hour 
that fixed dishonour,” &c. From the print¬ 
ing we should infer that the inhabitants of 
Bath paid more respect to the memory of 
Handel or Mo/.nrt, than of Gulteiiberg or 
Caxton. Ihe bud impression, iriegular mar¬ 
gin, and incorrect typography, shew that this 
celebrated seat of gallantry and the Graces, is 
a century behind Glasgow or Liverpool in 
the art of book-making—not to mention the 
capitals of the Empire. The astounding 
Greek hexameter which disfiguriv the title- 
pagp, is “ proof strung as holy writ,” that 
the author and printer, like tlie good folks 
of Bath, know mure of crotchets and grace- 
notes than accmtuation and quantity; the 
compositor seems to have stuck in the ac¬ 
cents as the sign-painter introduced his 
slops—wherever the greatest space appeared! 

In addition, there is no publisher’s name, 
which (independently of the times being dis¬ 
couraging to the true votaries of ThespiJ) is 
enough to destroy the sale of the work. 

25. Letters htneen Amelia in Lomhn and 
her Mother in the Country, is a very amusing 
correspondence, intended to represent tho 
follies of fashionable life. It was originally 
written by the late Wm. Combg, Author of 
“ The Tours of Dr. Syntax, for the “ Repo¬ 
sitory of Arts,” and introduced from mouth 


to month into the first series of tluit work. 
Pursuant to the writer’s repeated wish while 
living the letters are now collected and re¬ 
printed in a separate (orm, in order to diffuse 
<ihem among a more extended circle of 
readers. 

2®. The Eif^aphy of the British Stage, 
whi. h contains luief memoirs of all the prin¬ 
cipal Actors and Actresses of the present 
day, will be the means of rescuing the names 
of many a “ poor player” from oblivion. It 
unfolds, with the strictest impartiaUty, the 
numerous adventures and vicissitudes of the 
children of Thespis; and'as they are more 
exposed to the caprices of Fj^rtune than any 
other class of tho community, an ample store 
of amusing narrative presents itself. The 
work will doubtless afford considerable inte¬ 
rest to the lovers of the Drama.* Several 

u> at vignettes are introduced, 

» 

27. A little woik has been published, en¬ 
titled, the Peiiodical Press of Great Bntain, 
It professes to be an inquiry into the state 
of the (lublic journals, chiefly as regards their 
iiiiTral and political influence ; and contains 
some curiou.’, and interesting details; but the 
author’s own speculations engross rather too 
much of the work. We think a complete 
history of the origin, progress, present state, 
and probable effects of tlie press, might af¬ 
ford matter for a very intdtesting volume, 
which would doubtless be read with avidity. 
In the principal requisites this work is cer¬ 
tainly deficient, but it may afford some uso- 
Ail hints, and possibly be the means of sti¬ 
mulating some writer of more practical ex¬ 
perience ft*ith the press, to enter upon the 
subject. 

28. Essay on Iodine, by W. Gjirdneb, 
M. D. is the best account of a remedy, 
which, we are well convinced, has had no 
satisfactory trial in this Country. Its ex¬ 
ternal applicalUm only is safe. In our own 
practice its advantages have appeared in bron- 
chochele and misentine enlargement. We 
very much doubt whether the preparations 
used in this country have, for the most part, 
been good for any thing. 

2.9. The Highlanders, a Novel, by the Au¬ 
thor of the Hermit in London, &c. is a spi¬ 
rited and well wgtten novel. If the story had 
been limited to two volumes it would have 
read better. •'I'he acronnt of a well-known 
character is'highly drawn, and we should 
hope it is too severe. He is now gone to that 
bourn from whence no traveller returns, and 
will receive more mercy than we could give; 
for his repentance may be registered. The 
females have severe trials, and bear them 
with fortitude. Upon the whole the novel is 
interesting. 


30. Mr, 
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30. Mr. Lycell’s Vieios in Australia or 
New South H’aksand Van IJieman'tLandf of 
which the first Dumber is now before us, are 
accurate delineations of the principal scenery, 
and of every object of interest in that patt 
of the New World ; and will be accompanied 
with a history of the discovery, settlement, 


[July, 

and progress of those Colonies. The views 
may be regarded with confidence as correct 
fac-siinilcs of the scenes, Mr. Lycett having 
resided in that country as artist to Governor 
Macquarie for ten years. They are excellent 
specimens of the lithographic art. 
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WiNCHEsTEn College, July 14. 

His Majesty's Medals are adjudged ns 
follows : w 

English Essay .—^Tlie vast and unlimited 
regions of Icshning should be frequently 
contemplated.—Mr. Wordsworth, a Gold 
Medal. 

Latin^Eirse ,—Dciphis oracula cessant; 
Mr. Pishcr, a Gold Medal.—E pritnA Cicsi- 
ronis in Cntilinain Ooitionc; Mr. Grunt, a 
.Silver Medal.—From Demosthenes on the 
Crown ; Mr. Stacpoole, a Silver Medal. 


Ready for Pnllicalion. 

The ‘20th Number of Fosbroke’s Eivy' 
clopedia of Antiquities. Four more will com¬ 
plete the Work. 

The VTIJth Number of the Progresses of 
Queen Kli/abeth. 

British Galleries of Art; being a series 
of descriptive aunl rriticid notices of the 
]>rincipai works of Art, in Painting and 
Sculpture, now existing in England; ar¬ 
ranged under the heads of the difiFv.'iit pub¬ 
lic and private Galleries in which they ore to 
be found. • 

Alice Allan; the Country Town, and 
other Tales.—By Alkxandek Wilson. 

The History of Italy, from the" Fidl of 
the Western Empire to the 'Extinction of 
the Venetian Kepubiic, By Glorcl Per¬ 
ceval, Esq. 

Outlines of Four Sern.ons; entitled, I. 
The Sepulchre of Psammis, the Son of Ne- 
cho; II. The Know,edge of the Truth; 
HI. and IV, Insanity, no system of convic¬ 
tion or conversion. By the Ilev. 11, Poi.- 
wiiele. 

The Hermit in Italy; or, Oiiservationson 
the Manners and Customs of the Italians at 
the commencement of the 19th Century. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the Bri¬ 
tish Poets, in three iwrts.—Part III. By 
the Author of the IV’crage and Baronet¬ 
age Charts,” &c. &c. ‘ 

The Travels of General Baron Minutoli, 
in Lybia and Upper Egypt, with plates and 
maps. 

Gilmorus: or the last Luckingc, a Novel. 

Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse 
and Prose, to which is prefixed a preliminary 
View of the Literature of the Age. By 
M. M'Dermot. 

Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 


Array, in the years 1817, 1818 , and 1819, 
with observations on the Systems, according 
to which such operations have usually been 
conducted in India, and a -.tateinent of the 
improvements that appear necessary. By 
Euwaru Lake, Ensign of the Hououiabic 
East India Company's Madras Engineers. 
W'ith an Atlas of Explanatory Plates. 

l.iCtters on the Character and Poetical Ge¬ 
nius of Ijord Byron.'’ By Sir Eolkton 
Bkyo(ie.s, Bart. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieiit.-col. P. Hawker. 

A Grammar of the Cojitic, or Ancient 
Egyptian Jsmguago. By the Rev, H, Tat- 
lAM, A. M. F. R. S. L. Chajdaiii of the 
English Episcopal Church, Amsteidam : who 
is also priqiariog fur the press a l.exicon of 
the Syriac Language, in Syriac and English. 

Views In Lund'vn and its Environs, coni- 
jirising the n-o^it interesting Scenes in end 
about the Metropolis. The drawings will he 
miule ex]>rcs$ly for this work by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. B. A. W. Callcott, R.. A. 
F. Nash, and W. Wkstall, A.R. A. and 
engraved in a highly finished line manner by 
J. C. Allen. 

Rulhelan, a Tale of the English Histo¬ 
ries. By the author of Ringan Gilhaire.” 

A Practical Guide to English Composi¬ 
tion ; or, a comprehensive System of Eng¬ 
lish Grammar, (iriticism, and Logic. By 
the Rev. Peter Smith, A. M. 

Alatheinatical Tables; containing im¬ 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Nuinliers, 
Logariilimic Sines, Tangents, and Secants. 
By William Galbraith. 

Poetical Note Book, and Epigrammatic 
Mus. im. Containing upwards of One ’I'hou- 
sand ChoireEpigrams, Fanciful Inscriptions, 
and Poetical Murceanx. Selected from the 
most a|l), roved sources. By G. Wem- 
WORTH, Esq. 

* fhepartiig for PiiMieatwm. 

Sennons and Charges, by 'P. F. Middle- 
ton, D. D. Lord Bishop of ('alciitta; with 
Memoirs of his Life, by 11. K. Bonney, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Mr. Mills, author of the History of the 
Crusades, is engaged in a History of Chi- 
valn. 

'l^e remaining two volumes of Mr. War¬ 
ner's 
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ner’s llliutratiunsof Novel:) by the author of 
Waverley. 

A new System of the Practice of Physic; 
together with an original Nosolugyi which 
einbracps Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 

Christian Truth; being familiar Letters 
on the Tenets of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. C. Powlett. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has in the press 

Who wrote Icon Basilike ? considered 
and answered in two Letters to Ills Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.*' 

Elffly Piety Exemplified, in a brief Me¬ 
moir of Mary Ann Mubbs, ofMuuntnessiiig, 
near Rillericay, Essex. By the Rev. J. 
'I'hornton. 

Miisillon’s Tlioughts on different Moral 
and Religioio Subjects ; translatnd from the 
French. By Hutton Morris, English Mi¬ 
nister at St. Pierre and (’alais. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira, 
by the late T. Edward IIowuich, Esq. Con¬ 
ductor of tlic Mission to Ashantee; to which 
is added a Narrative of Mr. Bowdich’s last 
Voyage to Afiica, terminating at his death ; 
Remarks on the Cape de Verd Islands ; and 
a Descri[itinn of the English Settlements on 
the River (.lanibla. By Mis. Bowdicti. 

The Manjiiis de S.»lvo’s Work ujioii the 
late Kevolutioiis in Eurojie.—^Thcrc will ap- 
jiear at the same time an English and 
I'icnch Edition. > 

The late Mr. Dimsdale’s fthe banker), 
Greek, Human, English, and Foreign Coins 
and Medals, in gold, silver, and copper have 
b(*eu selling this month, by Mr. Sutlicby, at 
most extraordinary and unbeard-of prices. 
A Queen Anne’s five guinea piece produced 
.'-i-t/. A five ))ound piece of Charles the First, 
■lOLlOs. An Oxford crown piece, with a 
portrait of (Miarles the First on horseback, 
and a view of the City of Oxford under the 
horse, A twenty shilling piece of 

Chailes the First, 14/. Queen Elizabeth’s 
rynl in gold, 117 grains, 21/. lO.v. Queen 
Mary’s ryal in gold <y3l. Edward fhe Sixth’s 
pound sovereign M/. 

The sale of hooks by public auction during 
the jiresent year has been unexamplerl in the 
amount they have produced. ’J'liose sold by 
Mr.Evans alone have realised nearly .SO,000k 

Oliver Cromwell’s RiNtf. 

There has lately been dug up, by a la- 
Itourer in a field at Euderliy, a village four 
miles from Leicester, a ring of apparently 
great value. It is of pure gold, very massy, 
with a diamond, cut pointedly, set between 
two rubies, 'riic initials O. C. are on each 
side of the rubies, and within the ring is this 
motto, “ For the Came." Whether these 
evidences designate it as having belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell, and if so, how It came to 
he hidden in the jdacc where it was disco¬ 
vered, the antiquary will enquire. It is in 


the possession of a person living at the Fox, 
Humberston Gate, Leicester. 

Antiijue Box. 

A number of articles bearing the marlis of 
gi^gat antiquity, although as regards their 
intrinsic value not of much consideration, 
continue to bo foujid among the general 
mass of materials which have been washed 
up fr jra the bed of the river at Chelmq/hrd, 
during tlie late flood. We have been fa¬ 
voured (says the Chelmsford ChronicleJ by 
John Crabb, Esq. with the sight of a box, 
circular at each end, about six inches long 
and two inches wide, the top and bottom of 
which arc of brass, and the other part cop¬ 
per. 'I'his box, the inscription upon wliich 
is in Dutch, has probably bcAi used for to¬ 
bacco. Upon the lid is engraved the follow¬ 
ing extracts from the 2d, .id, and 4ttk verses 
of the 1st chapter of the Book of l^iah>:— 
“ J liave nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelh d jigainst me.” 1'hree 
figures of men illustrate this passage. “The 
ox kiiowcth his owner, and the ass his mas¬ 
ter's crib.” The ox and the ass are here en¬ 
graved. “ Ah! sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, chirdren 
tluJrurc corrupters.” 'I'hree figures of men 
arc engraved,at this part, whose legs and 
]iart of the bodies only can he distinguished. 
()n the bottom there are inscribed the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from So ach (Ecclesiasticus), 
21 St chapter, 2d, ;id, and 4lh verses: — 
“ Flee from sin as from tlic face of a ser¬ 
pent, fur if thou conicst too near it, it will 
bite thee : the teeth thereof arc as tl.u teeth 
of a lion, slaying the souls of men.” This 
verse Is illustrated hy the figure of a ser¬ 
pent, two Ii(fus, and two men sitting. All 
iniquity is aJ a two-edged sword, the wounds 
whereof ^anuol he healed.” The sword is 
here njiresent^d. “To terrify and to do 
wrong will waste riches ; thus the house of 
proud men shall he made desolate.” I'hc 
box does not bear a date ; it is in good pre¬ 
servation, and is a strong proof of the dura¬ 
bility of the two metals, cupper and brass. 

Ancient Mexico. —Mr. Bullock has 
opened to the public a most interesting and 
unique Exhibition, iutcmled to illustrate the 
History and State of the Mexican People, 
previous to tiie discovery and conquest of tho 
fine portion of America which they inhabit, 
hy the Spaniards. Favoured hy the political 
revolutions of the present times, Mr. Bul¬ 
lock in his late visit to that Country, col¬ 
lected many caru^ities of great interest, hi- 
thertosealedfrom European research. These 
consist chieflyi#ofOrii;inaI Specimens of An¬ 
cient Sculpture and Paintings; of Casts of 
the enormous and monstrous Idols of the su¬ 
preme Temple; ofthe grand Altar or Sacri¬ 
ficial Stone on which thousands of victims 
were annually immolated; of a cast of the 
famous Callender Stone (recently disinterred 
and placed hy the side of the Cathedral) ; of 
a Model of the immense Pyramid of the Sun; 
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of the Original Map of the Ancient City, 
made by order of Montezuma for Cortes ; 
of remarkable Manuscripts and Picture 
Writings; and of Antiquities in Arts, J^a- 
nufacturea, &c. &c. of this Aboriginal People. 

Ahtificial Chalyueate Watek. —If a 
few pieces of silver coin be alternated with 
pieces of sheet iron, on placing the jiile in 
water, it soon acquires a chalybeate taste and 
yellowish hue, and in 24 liours flocks of 
oxide of iron apjiear. Hence, by replenish¬ 
ing with water a vessel in which such a pile 
is placed, after each draught, we may obtain 
a competent substitute for a chalybeate 
spring. *’ 

CoMBUSTioA OF Iron by Sui.fhuh. —Dr. 
Hare makes this ex{>eriinent in the follow¬ 
ing manner :—A guii-borrcl is heated red at 
the.but^^eiid, and a piece of sulphur thrown 
into it; then, either blowing through the 
barrel, or closing the mouth with a cork, 
will produce a jet of sulphureous vapour at 
the touch-hole, to which, if iron be exposed, 
it will burn as if ignited in oxygen gas, and 
fall in fused globules of proto-sulphurci of 
iron.* 

« 

Odour of Hydrogen Gas, extraskous 
Inodorous Hydrogen Gas.— When hy- 

SELECT 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 

The follmning Poem, by the late .\his Jane 
Taylor, has not, tve believe, bee , hitherto 
publisheil. ^ 

"iN days of yore, ns Gothic fabl^ tells. 
When Learning dimly gleam’d from grated 
cells, « 

When wild Astrology’s distorted eye 
Shunn’d the fair field of true Philosophy, 
And, wandering through the depths of men¬ 
tal night, [light: 

Sought dark predictions ’raid the worlds of 
When curious AlcliMny, with puzzled brow. 
Attempted things that Science laughs at now; 
In those grey times, there lived a reverend 
sage. 

Whose wisdom shed its light in that dark age; 
A monk ire was, immur’d in cloister’d wails. 
Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls; 
'Twas a profound seclusion tlmt he chose. 
The noisy world disturbed not his repose; 
The flow of murmuring waters day by day. 
And whispering winds thattforc’d their tardy 
way [made 

Through reverend trees of ages growth, that 
Around his pile a deep monastic sivnde. 

The chaunted psalm, or solitary prayer. 

Such were the sounds that broke the silence 
there. 

. 'Twas here, when his rites sacerdotal were 
o’er, [covered-flour. 

In the depths of his cell with his stonc- 


drogen gas, obtained from a mixture of iron 
filings and diluted sulphuric acid, is passer 
through pure alcohol, the hydrogen loses it 
odour in a great measure; and if water b 
added to the alcohol it becomes milky; i 
enclosed in a flask, and left for some days, ai 
odorous volatile oil is deposited, which wa, 
contained in the g.as, but is given to it r 
impurities. Perf<)(;tly inodorous hydrogei 
gas may be obtained hy putting an amalgum 
of potassium and mercury into pure distiliec 
water, but if an acid or muriate of ammonia 
be added to the water, which aceelcr»rps the 
developement ofgAs, it gives the same rMilur 
as that remarked in the solution of zinc by 
weak sulphuric acid. This dour therefore 
docs nut belong to the hydrogen gas, but is 
given to it by impurities.— Beizelvis. 

» 

Steam Boat.— A steam-boat of a novel 
construction now plies between Lynn and 
Cambridge: her slender constiuction and 
small draught of water enable her to pass the 
narrowest locks; the puddles of the boat are 
quite at the extremity, occujjyii'g nearly the 
whole width of the stern, and they commu¬ 
nicate with the boiler and engine hy means 
of rods, through more than half the length of 
the vessel. 


POET l\ Y. 

Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 
He found the contrivance we now shall ex~ 
plain. 

But whether by magic or alcliymy's powers 
We know not—indeed, 'tis no business of 
ours; 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care 
At last that lie brought his invention to 
bear;— 

in youth was projected, but years wore away. 
And ere 'twas complete lie was wrinkled and 

grey; 

But success is secure unless energy fails. 
And at length he produced the Philosopher’s 
Scales. 

What were they ? you ask: You shall 
presently see [and tea. 

Thi scales were not made to weigh sugar 
Oh ! no, fur such properties wondrous had 
they, [could weigh, 

'riiat qualities, feelings, and thuuglits they 
Together with articles small or immense. 
From mountains and jilanets to atoms of 
« sense; 

Nought was there so bulky but there it 
would stay, [lay. 

And nought so ethereal but there it would 
And nought so reluctant but there it would 
go, [we’ll shew. 

All of which some examples most clearly 
The first thing he tried was the head of 
V'oltaire, [been there, 

Which contained all the w!t that had ever 

As 
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As a «eight he threw in the torn scrap of a 
leaf. 

Containing the prayer of the Penitent Thief, 
When the scale rose aloft with so sutldcn a 
s]>cll [cell. 

That It bounced like a ball on the top of the 
One time he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made, for 
a weight; [crown, 

And, though clad in armour from sandals to 
The hero went up, and the garment went 
down. 

ng row of alms-houses, amply endowed 
By a wfll-cstoeined Pharisee, wealthy and 
proud, [prest 

Next loaded one scale, and the other was 
By those inites the poor widow drojit into 
the >'hesr; [ounce, 

Tp flew the endowment not "weighing an 
And down, down the farthing soon came 
with a pounce. 

Ag.iin lie proposed an experiment rare— 
A monk with austerities bleeding and haic 
Next mounted one scale, in the other was 
laid [cajed ; 

The head of one Howard, now partly do- 
When he found with surpiise that the whole 
of his brother [of the other. 

Weighed less by some pounds than this bit 
By further experiments, no matter how. 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than 
one plough, > 

A sword w ith gill trappings rose up in the scale, 
'J'hough balanced by only a ten-penny nail, 

A sliield and an helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weiglicil less than a widow’s iincrystalized 
tear, 

A Lord and a Ijady went up at full sail, 
When a hee chanced to light on the oppo¬ 
site scale; [carl. 

Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one 
In counsellors wig full of powder and curl. 
All heaped in one balance and swinging from 
thence, [and sense ;— 

Weigh’d less than a few grains of candour 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
'riian one good potatoe just uasl^’d from the 
dirt; 

Yet not mountains of silver and gold would 
suffice price i— 

One pearl to outweigh, 'twas the pearl of 
i.ast of all, the whole woild was bowl’d in at 
the grate, [weight. 

With the soul of a beggar to se'fve for a 

W'hcn the former sprang up with so strong a 

rebuff, [roof; 

Tliat it made a vast rent and escaped at*thu 
Whilst the scale with the soul in, so weightily 
fell, "[cell. 

That it bounc’d the Philosopher out of his 

Morai,. 

Dear Reader, if ere self-deception prevails. 
We pray you to try the Philosopher’s Scales; 
But if they are lost in the ruins around. 
Perhaps a good s ubstitute thus may be found; 
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Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut. 
In which sprigs of thought may be carefully 
put, 

Let these be made even with caution extreme, 
nd impartiality serve fur a beam ; 
hen bring the good actions which pride 
overrates. 

And tear up your motives in bits for the 
weights. 

To Joseph Hiojimore, 

By Isaac Hawkins Browne, ICsq. 

APELL/KI calami perite, 

Cui dedlt pulchrue V^ius esse formse 
Arbitrura, Pbn-bus dedit ipse liicis 
Noscere vires. , 

Tu novum solers ilecus bine Jecurm 
Virgin! donas, faeicmque rugis 
Eiipis, soleis volucris scnectu: ^ 

Ristcre pennas. * 

iMc juvKt pulclirum quotics laborem 
Cernere, ut bcusiin vacua umbra corpus 
Bxliihot, nasi'cus siinul ipsa sonslm 
cah’seit. 

Nenqie Prometheus vehit Highmor ignem 
C'j.-litU!> furto incliure raptas, 

Lt«tuis desit nisi vox iiguiis, 

Claetera spirant. 

Tuque cogna‘t<e cape dona Musue, 

Rpii itus uostras regit uzius artes. 

Sunt tibi, sunt ct iiiihl, puiloris 

Remina flamnise. I. H. B. 


TniiisUilion ly Rev. John Duncombe, M A. 

Q SKIIA,’D in fam’d Apelles’ art, 

Tu thee their gifts two gods imjiart, 
Wliicll* both in thee uuitr. 

.iudginent site Queen of Love bestows. 

And Phuelms to his Highmore shows 
Tic'amazing strength of light. 

Hence various cliarms attract our eyes; 
Beauties the beauteous maid surprize 
Not seen or known before ; 

In vain the sage witli wonder seeks 
Tlie wrinkled furrows of his cheeks. 

Which now appear no more. 

W’ith pleasure ufteu I survey. 

How roiuly Nature seems t’ obey, 

And wait upon your hand; 

Shade by degrees displays a form. 

And Ijv ilegreps life seems to warm 
'I'hc whole, at your command. 

To you, Proiiiotheus-like, is giv’n 
'file art of stealing fire from hcav’n. 

At which the gods connive; 

Your art denies alone to teach 
Your breathiite forms the pow’r of speech, 
Else all things seem alive. 

And, O ray friend, do not refuse 
These off’rings of the sister-muse. 

One soul our arts inspires; 

A flame thro’ both our bosoms spreads. 

As well we feel far purer seeds. 

And both our bosoms fires. 


THE 
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THE FAIRY ELVES. 

Fisit to the Farm. 

WHEN Darkness spreads her veil of 
night, ^ 

And not a gleam of cottage light , 

Shines o’er the rural tranquil scene. 

And Peace presides o’er village green. 

Then Fairy Klves in bonds advance. 

And ’ncath the mystic oak they dance 
Their antic round on airy feet, 

From nild-floH-cr cup—their snug retreat. 
Where they in secret laughter lay 
During Sol’s meridian ray, 

Scheming mischief, against the hour 
When mortals lay ’ncath Soinntis’ pow’r, 
What time the owl, on church-yard yew. 
Screams horribly—“ Wlie, whet, whew I” 

By key-hole, or hy broken pane. 

Possession of each cottage gain ; 

An.ll, Olathe back of restless fly. 

Are carried to each dormit’ry • 

Where servant-maid,von tester-bed. 

Has laid her rustic, empty head. 

With cautious haste they each draiv near, 

To whisper mischief in her ear : 

Forthwith she sighs, and dreams a dream,— 
How' Johnny Haw, who drives the team, 

Was over-run, and killed outright. • 

She screams—awakes, with hqrrid fright! 
Quick to Johnny Raw they pace, 

And gambol o'er his sun-buint face, 

Whose ruthless form n'eath rug is laid ; 

And straight he dreams of servant-maid,— 
How she was kissed by Roger Brown, 

And half the other chaps in town ; 

Althougli she gave John garters li'.ic. 

And vow’d she would to him be triii 
John no longer thuuglit she meant it— 
Because, as how—somehow, he dreamt it! 
They visit next, without delay, * 

Wheie all the farmer’s daughters lay: 

They tickle them beneath the*nosc— 

Instant they dream of bucks and beaux. 

Of wedding caps and wedding gowns. 

Of lovers’ smiles and fathers’ frowns. 

From dreams so teasing, kind, and sweet, 
They soon awake, and find tlie cheat. 

Then to farmer Giles they go, 

And nip fiis nose awl little toe. 

And gently sound within his ear 
That oxen, sheep, and corn are dear. 

Anon, he wakes, to churn the cream. 

And tell his dame his useless dream! 

Now the farm-yard cock they hear. 

Whose clarion tells tlie r;<orn is near; 

Away they haste to wild-flower cup. 

And nestle ere bright Sol tfup, 

And leave the village hinds to rise, 

And tell their dreams with foufl surprise ! 

-—4— t! n. 

EPITAPH, 

To the Memory of an old and faitl\ful 
Parishioner BremIuU, 

By THB K£V. W. L. Bowi.cs. 
jl^EADER '■ this heap of eaittb, tliis grave¬ 
stone mark: [Dark. 

Hue lie the lost remains of poor John' 


Five years beyond man's age he liv’d, and 
trod [God, 

This path, each Sabbath, to the House of 
Friun youth to age; nor ever from his heart 
Did that BEST Prayer our Saviour 
TAUGHT depart: 

At his last hour, with lifted hands, he cried, 
“ Thy KINO DOM come, thy wiii. be done : 
and died.^^ 

June 39, 1334. 

The sentiments contained in the fol¬ 
lowing Tribute of Res|)ect aie so congenial 
to our own fcclir.gs, that we have great"ijitfu- 
siire in being permitted to transcriiie them. 
On receicinf' a Print of llu 'ate Chaulls 
Burney, D.D. F.R.S, and S./t. recmtly 
presented to the Fi ienih of the JJpccasrtl I'lj 
his Son, Dr. Burney, of the Academy <ft 
Greenwich. 

By John Tayi.oii, Esc. 

^HIS filial tiibutc to an honour’d Sire, 
The friends of Learning will with real 
admire. 

Lamented BuiivEv’s* semblance here is 
seen, 

llis manly features, and his open mien; 

But not deep learning was his only cLIiii, 
For wurtli and genius well adorn'd his name. 
With wit well-bred, with humour frank, hut 
clinste, [taste; 

A coinpuund rare of knowledge, spirit, 
A Priest with digftity, aloof from pride, 

A faithful friend, and an enlighten’d guide. 
Such wert thou, Burney, and the world 
will see 

Few that In various powers could rival thee. 
He who in these weak lines now mourns 
tliy end, [friend ! 

Long knew and honour’d thee, accomplish’d 
Sooth’d by the truth that in thy Sun wc (inti 
Congenial merits, and a lineal mind. 

IlOllACK, Book I. Ode V. 
"^^HAT youth genteel, bedew’d with 
sweets. 

In bouers delightful Pyrrba greets, 

VVlierd roses shed perfume ! 

For whom you braid your auburn hair, 

Ant! ev’ry blandishment prepare. 

To best ensure his doom ! 

Alas ! how off thy faithless love 
And cliangcfui pow’rs he’ll surely prove, 

Ancf treach’rous seas declaim, 

Who, credulous, with ardent joys 
Your constancy, he thinks, employs, 

' And inexperienced flame. 

Like him who trusts the Ocean’s calm. 

And thinks th’ inconstant winds to charm, 
And on the waves repose j 
My shipwreck lately undergone. 

My garments drench’d in tempests, own. 
Sacred to Neptune’s Laws ! 

James U$heh. 

See an interesting Memoir of Dr. Bur¬ 
ney in our vol. hxxxtx. pt. i. p. 369. 

HISTO- 
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FOREIG 

SPAIN. 

The iatclligence from Spain shcus the 
strange state of the cojintry. At Cad. 7 , 
under date June lo, it is said there are 
more arrests than ovi‘r, in sjiilo of tl>c am¬ 
nesty. In Arra;;oii, a band of arnird men. 
the part'.z.ans of the Apostolic Junta, wlio, 
excess of their attachment to des¬ 
potism, would depose Feidinand for his half 
incahurcs, were tiasersing the province, pro- 
claimin;; Chfirles V. (Don Carlos, the Kintr's 
brother.) (ion. Fspana was oblige,] to arm 
a column of pi isoners of the Cwnstitiitiooal 
ariuy lelurnlr.g from France, who defeated 
the Cnrlinos, us they arc called, and took 
prisoner their chief Capape, who has since 
been confined in the jnison which not lung 
ago contained the martsr Uiego. 

ITALY. 

A sort of pastoral iharge, addressed by 
the jncsent Pope to the “ P.itiuirelis. Pri¬ 
mates, Arclilnshops, ami Bishops ” of tlie 
Roman Catholic Clnireh, luis bren ]iulj- 
lisbed. It font.iiiis the following reinaik- 
ably bigoted obst rsiitiuns on Bible Ssoeielles : 

“ You aie not ignorayt, iny \enerablc 
brethren,” says his Holiness, “ tlnit a So¬ 
ciety, eoiniiionly culled a. I.illr Snrirti/, is 
niid.'ieioiisly spreading through the e.utli, 
ami tli.it, in eoiitempt of the traditions of 
the hiiiv F.it'iers, and against the celebrated 
deerce of the Council of 'I'rent, it endea¬ 
vours w’itli all its ])owers, ni.d by cvciy 
means, to tian.lalc, or rutlier to iiiirnjit the 
Holy Scriptures into the snig.ir tongues nf 
all nations; wliii’li gives just iiM.on to feni, 
th,it in all other transl.itions the sa.ne llung 
niny happen which has huj pened with le- 
gaid to those already kno,.'ti, namely, that 
'we may theie find a bad interjiielation, 
and, instead of the (lospel of Christ, the 
Gospel of Men ; or, whiit is worse, the Gos¬ 
pel of the Devil.’ 

“ Many of our predecessors have made 
laws to turn aside this scourge, and we 
also, venerahic brethren, in the discharge of 
our Apostolic duty, cxhnrt you to remove 
your iloiks with care and earnestiAiss from 
tills fatal pasture. Reprove, entieat, insist 
on all occasions, with all doctrine and pa¬ 
tience, in order that the faithful, attaeVing 
themselves exactly to the rules of our con¬ 
gregation of the IiuIfx, may be persuaded, 
that if they let ‘the Holy Scriptures he in¬ 
discriminately translated into the vulgar 
tongues, there will result, in consequence of 
the rashness of men, more evil than good.’ 

“ Such, venerable brethren, is the ten¬ 
dency of this Society, which, betides, omits 
nothing for the accomplishment of its im- 
Gent. Mao. July, 1824 . 

10 _ 


N’ NEWS. 

pious wishes 5 for it boasts not only of 
printing the tianslatioiis, hut of disseminat¬ 
ing t'lcin by going throiigli the towns ; and 
even, to seduce I lie simple, somoliiiies it 
s •!!» them, and siini>'tiiiies, with a peitidious 
liberality, chooses to distiibute them gra¬ 
tuitously.” 

RUSSIA. 

On the 10 th March tht» Emperor Alex¬ 
ander issued an ukase, piohibiting public 
fuiK tionuries in the. Russian'service from 
composing, without tlie special permission 
of liu ir superiors, writing, in any language 
uh itcver, treating of the domestic or/uieign 
uF.iirs of the Biiipiic. 

GREErE. 

A long letter li.as been written hy the 
Hon. Cid. Stanhojie, addie.ssed to Mr. 
Bowling, on the >. 1,110 of Greece. Tlie let- 
tei iiieliides s'lioe ob.erv.ations on the state 
of vjie Oiioiiian Einpne. and the views of 
Russia and tlie Holy Alliance. If the ho- 
nomalile and gallant Golonel’s oh-ervutions 
are eoriect, the deliverance of Greece will 
he a much easier task than even the Greeks 
themselves consider it. He says, “Turkey 
is evidently on the evo of its fall. The 
reigning f.nuilv is nearly extinct; its pro¬ 
vinces aie disunited; Egyjit and Tiipoli are 
grown too wise for its government. A por¬ 
tion of Gieeee is se|>ai!iteil from it for ever, 
and the I elA>iiists, who bow to the power 
orTiirl>e), ^nto it in llieir he.iits, and pant 
for revenge and fieedom. Even Albania 
deU‘st.s and thie.itens to throw off its hate¬ 
ful joke. The Gitoiniin aimics arc insubor¬ 
dinate, and the fleets, having lost their 
Gieek sailors, are become iiii|ioleiit.” 

'I’lie Government of Greece, since the 
time that it declared its independence, has 
varied veiv miii.h at different times. When 
inflnenccil hy Muuioeordato, “ the leading 
features of the Goveinment were order, and 
some say intrijjne.” Under Colocotroni, 
“ the military power united first with demo¬ 
cratic, hut afterwards with oligareiiical in¬ 
terests.” “ Under hoili these systems,” 
the Colonel adds, “ the principles of a wild 
liberty have all along prevailed in Greece; 
hut those of civil liberty are only beginning 
to be duly appreciated and followed.” Of 
the legislative Body, Colonel Stanhope 
says, “ it is I;ninposed of persona selected 
by the civil and military oligarchs, and the 
jicojile. 'fhey naturally lean to the interests 
of their electors. They are respectable in 
character, hut, like other public function¬ 
aries in Greece, are deficient in intellectual 
aptitude, and have but little knowledge of 
business. Tliey are friends to order, and 

enemiee 
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enemies to ail extortion; and they are care¬ 
ful of tlie people's money.’* The admi¬ 
nistration of justice is in its lowest state; 
but this tlic Colonel considers as an advan¬ 
tage to Greece, since she has no lawj'er 
bribed to teu/P| iinpnverisli, and enslave 
her, to tlio end of tune; she has no old 
picjudices, and sacred mountains of parch¬ 
ment, to get rid of; and she i.s ready to ac- 
cejit the best code of Ians that can be of¬ 
fered.” 'I'hc inference the honourable writer 
draws is, tliat Greece, left to herself, will 
form a code founded on the * scrutinizing 
princijdes of Ihicou.’ The police, which is 
suppoited by the military chiefs, is good, 
and, “ with the*cxccption of iMissolonghi, 
personal security prevails to a much greater 
extent than under the Tiiiklsh Goveriiineiit.” 
Col. Stanho[ie thinks a (iovernment of I’re- 
fects necessary; hut says they are ill-sc- 
lectrd, tpd, " instead of having a leading 
induetice in their distiicts, they are genir- 
rally the tools of thw principal I’riiii.ites or 
Captains;” and he adds, th.it tlio foiiner 
"arc addicted to Tillkish luiiiis and prin¬ 
ciples of Government.” 

Of the state of Society in Giecce, the 
Colonel does not gi\c a very llutteiiiig pic¬ 
ture. lie says, "The peasantry of Grel'ce 
possess a large share of rustic Witue. They 
were witinn the sphere of Turkey’s oppres¬ 
sion, but without the sphere of her corrup¬ 
tion. Nut so with tlie penjile of tlie 
towns, who consequently partake of tier 
vices.” Among the vices criuniernted are 
avarice, intrigue, and plundciing. 'I'lie ex¬ 
actions of the Turks drmc the L.iliivators 
and shepherds to tlio mountains, ',.^(1 they 
became wailike plunderers. "^Sueb,” he 
adds, "was the oiigin of most of the Caji- 
tairis. It must not, however. In.- .supposed 
that the Captains arc the only plunderers. 
Many of the Primates possessed power and 
wealth under the Ottoman rule, and tliey 
are as grasping as the soldiery.” .'Agri¬ 
culture is described as In its lowest state, 
and commerce ns stagnant. The taxes are 
oot in themselies ujn.rcssive, but the peo¬ 
ple "are ruined by the manner in which 
the Captains and the primates collect them; 
by the revenues entering the pockets of 
these indiviiluals, instead of being sent to 
the exchequer; by their being appropriated 
to private purposes, instead of being devoted 
the protection of ihcir lands and coun¬ 
try from the Turks, many parts of which are 
yearly overran and destroyed; and by the 
occasional unlawful exactioivi, and system of 
ffee quarters pursued by the Captains.” 
Education is at a low ebb, and the want of 
educated men "Is felt in the representative 
body, in the administration of justice, in the 
prefectures, in the army and navy — in 
short, in every department of the State.” 
.Yet with all these untoward circumstances, 
which the Hon. Colonel so candidly states, 
be is so far from despairing of the independ¬ 


ence of Greece, that he declares it as hi$ 
opinion, that " the struggle, however pro¬ 
tracted, must succeed, and must lead to an 
improvement in the condition, not only of 
Greece, but of Asia.” 

A Letter from Corfu, dated May .T1, says, 
"Our University is now Anally estalilishcd, 
and the number of students uheady amounts 
to loO. Within a few months fioin this 
time, courses of textures will be commenced 
in all the branches of the sciences and 
hcllcs Ictli'es, in the same manner as the 
be.st-organized Universities in Huropc. At 
present there are professors of inatheii'. 
divinity, metaphysics., logic, ethii-s, hotany, 
rhetoric; the Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, and history ; a lioi 'iiic garden, 
planted a few months ago, thrives admiralily. 
The modern Greek language, the beautiful 
daughter of an incomi arable motlicr, is ex¬ 
clusively used in the University. The Ur,i- 
versity of (Cambridge, in Eiigluiid, bus pre¬ 
sented a consideralile number of excellent 
hooks to our young institution. Besides 
this estaiilishinciit, and the cleinciitary 
schools in the several IsIuikU, the Liiicas- 
tcriaii system of mutual instructiuu has been 
iiitrodiiccd in the city and suburbs.” 

ASIA. 

By the Asia, fiom Calcutta, which she 
left the fi'tli of .Maicli, advices are received 
that the Kin.g of Ava, iticniiig over the ex¬ 
tensive territory and niiineroiis nations of 
Ciriiians, hr.s compelled the Governoi Ge¬ 
neral, by numerous .iggresslons, to declare 
war against him. An armament of ;jO,OUO 
men was theieforc fitting out against the 
Birman "Einpiie,” as it is called by geo¬ 
graphers, which extends along the K.isiern 
shore of the Hay of Beiig.-t], of which the 
Western side forms pait of the Biitish Do¬ 
minions, and is not less than 1100 miles 
long, by ujivvanls of (iOO Irroad. Its popu¬ 
lation has been stated by Colonel Syinos at 
17,000,000; but by a later authority at 
half that amount. 

Calcutta Government Gazettes to the (>th 
of IMaridi h&vc arrived, cnnlaining details of 
the Arst operations against the Hiirtne.se. 
It appears that the eneirly poured down in 
great numbers, and attempted to secure pos¬ 
session of the country by erecting stockades 
to cover his positions, skilfully selecting the 
most advantageous grounds. From several 
of these he was gallantly driven by tlie force 
miller Licut.-col. Huwen, though at one 
time, there appears to have been not less 
than 5,000 Burmese engaged. The last 
attack, however, was not so successful, and 
the British detachment was obliged to re¬ 
tire, after experiencing a loss of several offi¬ 
cers and 150 Sepoys killed and wounded. 
That of the enemy was still more severe, 
though he repelled the storming party. It 
is said to have amounted to 500 men, and a 
few days after he voluntarily evaluated the 

stockades 
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ttockotles whicit he had so bravely defended. 
The having by that time received 

reinforcements, had resumed the ofivusive, 
anil moved forward in )>ursuit. 

The (lovernmeiit of Cochin-t.hinft has 
made a gieal step in the progress uf intelli¬ 
gence, by 0 [<oning to the commerce of bin- 
rope its |iriiif;i|>al porta, which have hitherto 
been closed t' ^ The customs and 
duties are iixed at a moderate rate. 

AFKICA.’ 

Cnpc Cwisl, March ai, “We are in a 
considerable state of alarm here, and do not 
know, at what hour wc may nut be attacked, 
owfl Bn butchered. Our alarm is necessarily 
greater when wc reflect on the disaffected 
state of our army.— On the 29th, Lieut. 
Erskine arrived here from the camp, having 
been wounded the day before in a partial 
engagement with the enemy across the river: 
there were also two privates wounded. An 
intelligent ofllccr, lately arrived fioin the 
states that the movements of the 
Ashiiiitees are conducted in the most mas¬ 
terly manner; and C«pt Blenkarne, although 
aware that they aic uithiii 25 miles of him, 
has no conception of their csact position, or 
of their foice.—Mr. Williams, tne Colonial 
Secretaiy, is the only lurvivor of those who 
were missing after tl>e battle of .Assaniakoii, 
where Sir Charles M'Caitliy was killed. He 
has been brought to Eliiiiua Castle, given 
up to the Dutch Governor, and is recover¬ 
ing after his many sufferings. He states, 
that after being taken, the Aslmiitees in¬ 
stantly stiijiped him ; they with their knives 
cut his ilothes from his body, and at every 
incision of the knife cutting his body, until 
he was entirely naked, and kept him in that 
Slate until he was given up—a poiiod of 
about five weeks, during which time he un¬ 
der went a trniir of suffering, nhiio.st iitiexain- 
jiled in history. Not content with treating 
him in this manner, they made him sleep iu 
the open air at night, and, with a savage 
brutality never before beard of, they ar¬ 
ranged the heads of the ulliccrs and thrrse of 
distinction beside him in a row. Thus were 
lying beside him, as his uiglitly ^ompariiims, 
the beads of his friends and companions in 
arms. Among the heads, Mr. Williams re¬ 
cognized those of Sir Charles M‘Carthy; 
Ensign Wetherill, aid-de-camp; Mr.Buckle, 
civil engineer, Mr. Brandon, ordnance 
atorekeeper; Messrs, Junes, Heddle, Ray- 


DOM EST IC* O 

I/)NDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

By an Order in Council, two new classes 
of petty ofTieers are to be established on¬ 
board his Alajesty’s skips, to be called, 
Afasters’ Assistants and Votuntfers of the 
Second Class. They are to be persons uf 


don, and Kohinsun, merchants, and officers of 
militia. A'Jr. Williams has been exchanged 
on condition that he should not be allowed 
to return to Cape Coast ur Europe fur a 
certain time. 

Advices have been received from Major 
Ckisliohri, who c'''ninands at Capo Cu.ist, 
to the 12th May. They state that the 
Ashantees had pushed their successes nearly 
to the Gardens, which arc only four miles 
dists It friiiii Cape Coast Castle, hut that no 
Bjiprehensioiis were entertained of an attack; 
on the enntrory, preparations were niaking 
to eoileet together a sufficient force to ad¬ 
vance and give the Ashantees battle. Col. 
Siithci land was exjiceted from Sierra Leone 
with reinforcements. —Tie new nnlnance 
whicli arrived on the liitli A'larch has been 
mounted, 'f'he landing-place' has also been 
secured, by building a strung wall from one 
uf the bastions of the Castle to a eoiisider- 
ahie dp[ith in the sea, and coinmp|idQdiJ))r 
sfveral nine-poiitiders. 

SOUTH A.MERICA. 

Letters received from Lima, viA Panama, 
dated the 8tli of March, aie unf.ivuiiralile to 
the cause of Peruvian iiidepciidcnct:. They 
confirm iiitc'hgeiice previously received by 
the« American papers, of a revolt having 
taken place among the black troops at Cal¬ 
lao, and of t\ieir having taken possession of 
tlic castle. It appears that a Negro regi¬ 
ment, about six or seven hundred strong, 
mutinied in the night of the .fd of Eckruaiy, 
imprisoiied their oflieers, including Gen. Al- 
variulo, and took possession uf the fortress. 
It further appears, that about the 10th of 
the same month, in conjiinetion with .about 
“30 Spanish Royalist Officers, who were pri¬ 
soners in t'de castle, and who had seduced 
the l)Iaeks,.»they gave up the fortress to the 
Royalists, striking the Indejiendent and 
lioisli'ig the Spanish flag in its place. On 
the ISth, Admiral Guise arrived with his 
squadron off Callao, and blockaded tlic har¬ 
bour. On till’ 97tli of February the Patriots, 
finding it iiiipossililc to hold Lima any 
longer, evacuated the city, and retired on 
Pacabilea, between Lima and Triixillo. On 
the 29lh, a Royalist foice, about 1,000 
strong, catered tlic city fioiii Pisco, uiider 
tlie command, as was supposed, of General 
Rodie. Bolivar hod his head-quarters U 
Fatabiicaand those of I^a Serna, the Spa¬ 
nish General, were at Cu/cu. 


^CURRE'NCES. 

education, and possessing attainments ih 
the branches of navigation. The mi^Wt's’ 
assistants will take rank immediately 
midshipmen, and be entitled to a monthly 
pay of 3l, lls. Persons who have served 
fhme yean in the' Navy, and possesg the 

neceisary 
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necessary BcquirementSi are to Vie dceincd 
eligible for this class; and it is open to such 
tnidshijimen as may choose to accept the 
situation, the {>ny being 1 1. Ss. per month 
more than than of niidsliijnncn. Thu vohiit* 
teers of the sramil class, although they ^re 
to rank next to first class volunteers, are ao 
receive I Os, per month niorej their pay be¬ 
ing 32s. and that of the first class <22«. Jioys 
who have been brouglit up at Christ’s 
Hospital, or the Upper School at (irccn- 
wich, are eligible for this class, and cap¬ 
tains of ships may enter such persons at 
once; but tliis class, as well as tliat of mas¬ 
ters’ assistants, is open to any person quali¬ 
fied, on the approbation of the Admiralty 
being obtained. • 

///gA Court of /Idmiralty, July l.'f. In 
the cause Thompson (a man of colour) v. 
Mahon, captain of the /Isnncoiirl, a vessel 
in the India trade, for ill-treatment, com- 
the voyage to Cnglanil, the vene¬ 
rable and excellent Loid Stowell gave an 
interesting Judgment, at great length, 
which was a brilliant instance of his usual 
jtcrspicuity and feeling, and of the uudimi- 
nished powers of his capacious mind. He al¬ 
lowed the plaintiff 100/. damages with costs. 

t/ufy 14. The Metropolis was visited with 
one of the most severe storms of thuflder 
and lightning ever witncss<vl. It com¬ 
menced about nine oMoek, when the light¬ 
ning flashed every instant — the thunder 
pealed, and the tain de.sci-iidcd in torrents. 
The lightning w.is peciiliuily vivid, and many 
of the flashes had the appearance of a vast 
sheet of sulphureous fl.ime. The storm 
continued for upwards of three hour'., though 
the rain had ceased for some ti '.e; but 
about twelve o'clock it fell in sucli torrents 
that it icscmbicd one eoiitinued stie.im of 
water. In the East part of Lffmlou muLh 
damage was done hy the rain. In.different 
arts of the Country much serious mischief 
as also been done. In Essex the stoim 
bapi^ened about half-past oee <ir two o'rdock 
in the day. Its approach was tcriific in the 
extreme. Little oppoitunUy was given 
either for man or besst to escape its fury. 
The latter were so agitated as to he iingo- 
veriiable.' Poultry in the yards, and upon 
Takelcy Forest in particular, were killed 
instantaneously. The weight and size of 
the hail, or pieces of ice, which were gene¬ 
rally of a long round form, were various; 
some were pickc.l up that mca'-urcd setYu 
inches in circumference. At Walsham two 
trees were shivered hy the lightning, and the 
cells, n 'ecre filled wi'h water to the depth of 
■'• 1 * uu'-’ ’,h at Pic'h ;;h.ill, 


man and two children in the room. 

July 15. A meeting took place at the 
Mansion-house, for the purpose of consi¬ 
dering the practicability of an improvement 


[July, 

of a very extensive nature on the river 
Tliames. The plan is the project of Colonel 
Trench, M. P. who submitted it to the Lord 
IVIayor, as Cunseivator of tile river Thames; 
but Ins Lordship was of opinion, that it 
Would he most advisable to consult those 
Mcinhcrs of the C.’orpuration who are owners 
of water-side property. The suggestion 
was adopted, and several men of affluence, 
whose jiropcrty is partly invested in the 
wharfs and wareLr^ses in the neighbourhood 
of that poition of tiie Thames which the 
Ian may affect, assembled at the Mansion- 
ouse, where tlie Lord Mayor presided, and 
Col. Trench attended to state the partt^'dars 
of his ]ilan. He proposed to build a kiiKl 
of esplanade, or terrace, to extend from 
London Bridge to Blacktii"‘<. and from 
thence towards Wcstiiiiustcr Bridge, as far 
as Scotland-yard. The width of the terrace 
to he eighty feet, and the height sixty. 
Warehouses to be constructed underneath 
the terrace, and the space of eighty feet to 
be taken from the river, or over that part 
of it which is now left dry at high water. 
As, however, tlie room in the river is ex¬ 
tremely valuable, for the convenience of craft, 
jiarticiilarly in the comparatively narrow 
part ot it between London and Jlluekfrinrs 
Biidges, it is [iroposed to obviate the diffl- 
culiy which there presents itsilf hy building 
the whole upon arches, soincwlmt in the 
manner of tlic Adelplii Teirace, and these 
arches are proposed to be high and wide 
enough for the admission of the craft un¬ 
derneath the wuieliouses; an aiiangement 
which will admit of unloading in that situa¬ 
tion. It is urged, as a great advaiil.agc for 
the craft, that they shall be under eover, 
partieulaily in the winter time. The tup of 
the lei race, or rather tlic terrace, is pio- 
posed to be coveied with some polished ina- 
teiial, and to be embellished in such a man- 
tii r as to render it delightful ns a proiiic- 
niide. It is proposed to be planted with 
trees anil slinihs. A toll is to be taken to 
this proiiiciiiiile, and tickets are to be sold 
entitling the holders to constant admission. 
The profits derived from the plan will, it is 
expected, he very considerable, as the ware¬ 
houses will bo let at a high rate. The whole 
building is proposed, we lielicve, to be 
fronted with stone, and constructed in such 
a sty. ‘ as will render it a work of greater or¬ 
nament nr utility tliau any in this or in any 
other metropolis. The greater part of the 
kind neees'.ary for the accomjdishinent of the 
pl.iii in the (.'ity is under the control of the 
Corporation, hy wlioin the merits of the 
projhct will he shortly discussed. The build- 
iijg -s ;in>. (.;e'l to ! e undertaken by private 

; !'l S '.It. 

1 . ."i i\ t-iiiifi, or the I'jojirieturs of 
The Thnmtr Tunnel Company was held at 
the City of Loudon Tavern. The Chair¬ 
man pointed out the advantages of the com¬ 
munication of a Tunnel under the river, from 

St. 
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' St. John's church, VVapping, to Rother- 
hitlie (Jliurch, at tliat j oir.t hy which the 
crowd and other incun\enicnccs of London 
mi^ht 1)0 avoided.—Thu Rcpoil of the Coiii- 
iniltce stuU’d, that the siiliscriptions were 
now full: the ground had heen surveyed, 
and Sfl borings made, as well in the bed of 
the river as on the Surrey side f>f the water, 
near Rotherliitlie chuich. The ('omiiiitteu 
hud agreed with iMr. JiruncI, the engineer, 
for his patent, for whielwlie was to receive 
10,000/. in two sums; and that gentleman 
llad been appointed engineer, at a salary of 
1,000/. per annum for throe years j the ex- 
p ensj^s up to tliis time had amounted to 
iffTnl. 5.^. The tteport concluded by stat- 
iiig the sanguine expectations of the Com¬ 
mittee, under tlie management of Mr. Bru¬ 
nei.—^The utility of forming a eoinmiini- 
cation between the Northern and Southern 
banks of the Thames below LoAdou Bridge, 
is too obvious to admit of dispute. In the 
gcneial traffic between Middlesex and Essex 
on the one side, and Kent and Surrey on 
the other, tlie mere saving of a lung cir¬ 
cuitous course is of itself an important enn- 
siileration. There are, however, some local 
advantages which peculiarly duseive notice. 
The spot fixed upon for tlie passage iv alioiit 
21 niilcs below J.otidon Bridge, running from 
King Kdward-strect on the North, to I'lilon- 
phtec, Swan-lane, on tlie South. In the 
vicinity of the former a new luaiket, in the 
centre of a population of .')0,()i)0 souks, is 
just opened, and will derive vast bencHt 
from a direct interroursc with the Kciilisli 
side of the wiitci ; whilst on the otlier band 
the Docks ul Kotlu'iliilhc will he c()inilly 
or still more ad\aiil.igi>d by a ready mode of 
convov.iricc for goods to the Kastcin extre¬ 
mity of London. 'I'hc biciultli of the liver 
here is ucaily 1100 feet. A stone bridge 
over it, wlicre so much crowded with slop¬ 
ping, is quite out of the (|ucstion : a bridge 
of suspension at a great lieight might in¬ 
deed he practicable, but whetlier more or 
less convenient than the 'J'unnel it is not 
perhaps vciy necessary to cnipiirc. It will 
proimbly i>u thought that the main objec¬ 
tions to this undertaking lie les^ against its 
utility than its practiculiiliiy. Now how 
stands this question i Undoubtedly tbe 
scheme is noi el. No such passage under a 
river yet exists. There are, however, many 
mines in C'i>riiwall, and other parts of Erg- 
land. running a considerable length under 
the Sc.t; mill we oimelves li.ivc been in a 
coal-pit under tlic river Tviic, wlierc it is 
much broader than the Thames at W<ipi)iiig. 
But it may be said the attempt h.-is \iecn 
twii-c made and has twice failed. 'J'hc first 
attempt was made iu 17!>3 near (vnivesend: 
Tlicic was little or nothing of science iu tlie 
plan, and it could nut possibly have suc¬ 
ceeded. The second attempt was made at 
Rotherhithe in 1 siOil, and was very nearly 
effectual; nothing, indeed, was wanting to 
it but a little larger capita), and somewhat 


more of science in its arrangements. The 
Tunnel was within fifty yards of its comple¬ 
tion when it met with a quicksand, which 
subsequent examination has satisfactorily 
]iroved to be but of very limited extent. 
Tiip present plan is calculatud either to 
a'Niiil or tc rncoii"tcr all probable impedi¬ 
ments. By careful and repealed boring, the 
strata iu the proposed line of communica¬ 
tion have heen fully ascertained: after the 
allu.iul soil of the river comes a deep bed 
of giavel and sand, and lielow tliis is the 
clay through which the Tunnel is to be 
carried. 'I'hc upper part of the Tunnel will 
be 4/i feet beneath high-water maik, and 
will have 14 feet of soliil clay above it. The 
peculiar feature of Mr. Brunei's jiian is, 
that in excavating the passage a powerful 
fiaincwuik is pushed forward, consisting of 
several comjiartinents, within which the ex¬ 
cavators work, and, as they remove the 
earth, they are closely followed jiiipmtfmt 
1 ricklayers, who fill iu the body of the 
Tunnel, thereby retaining the surrounding 
ground in its natural state of solidity. 

At the last annual meeting of the pro¬ 
prietors of Drury-lane Theatre, the concerns 
weie found to have so materially improved 
that all debts are ex|)i cted to be liquidated 
in tile course of aiiother twelve mouths; u 
debt of 'J'2,uy0/. in 1HU), is now reduced to 
27,000/.; and new lenteis' shares, which 
sold at 100/. arc now worth 2.'i() guineas. 

Since »(! last noticed the visit of the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands to 
this ('ouiitry, they liave been both attacked 
by i.icusli s and inflammation on the hings, 
which unhappily proditced fatal consequences. 
The King depaitcd this life a few days after 
his Queen. ^1'lieir bodies have been embalmed 
according to the custom of tlie Sandwich 
Islands. lAovorumeiit lias given orders for 
every rc>pect being shown to their remains, 
in their cotivi-yunce to Owyhee ; for which 
purpose the Blonde frigate, Lord Byron, 
captain, at Woolwich, is ordered to receive 
them, together with the Admiral and suite, 
and proceed to that island.—A Correspond¬ 
ent states, that the late King of the Sand- 
wivli Islands was a Christian, and boasted of 
Ills faith. Neal his residence, and not far 
from a “ fort,” that lias been useful to Bri¬ 
tish merchantmen, there was a large place 
built ior the performance of Christian wor¬ 
ship, vvliich the late King called his “ Ca¬ 
thedral,” Mr. Ellis, the mlssioi.ary, preached 
there, on the special invitation of the King, 
mill it IS suppo-cd still preaclics there, and 
the‘‘c.ithcdral',’was open to all; hut his 
subjects were not cnmp.'llcd to attend such 
place of wijvship— they might go tl'ere, 
or stay auay, as they pleased; the King 
wished them to attend to the Christian 
Worship, but thcie was no compulsion. As 
to the King’s numerovis wives, tlie female 
who accompanied him to this Country was 
his recogniiicd Queen; she was his favourite, 
his companion, and his general partner of 

“ bed 
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BIRTHS. 

JubjU. At Westover House, the Lady J.HorsIey Dakins, a dau. still born.—12. In 
of sir L.T.W. Holmes, hart-M.P. a dau.— York-strcct, Portinan-square, the wife of 
». Atherfather's, Bp. Sandford.thewiftof Thomas Mitchell Smith, esq. a son.—13. 
Montague B. Bere, esq. of Morchalt, Dl- In Queen-square, the wife of Andrew-Ifeury 
von, a son and heir.—11. At Clifton, the Lynch, esq. a daughter.—15. At Farley, 
wife of Andrew Doran, esq. a son.—At Wilts, the wife of the Rev. C. F. Watkins, 
Charlton Cottage, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. a daughter. 

MAnrtlAGKS. 


Lately, At Marjiohonc, Rev. \V. Hicks, 
Rector of kVhittington and Coheilsy, to 
Anwlia-Maria, MtiJow of G. Rlacs, esq. of 

Marcham Pink, Berks.-Rev. V. Ikiik- 

way, of jNorwicii, to Miiry-Aon, dau. of late 

Mrs. (irackneli, of rirssiagiiJd H.dl.- 

Rev. James Orford, of Clielmoodiiton, to 
Sarah-F.ii/abet'i .lenriiugs, of liast 
Bergliott.—Rev. ,\. W iiyland, of Jjiinc Reiys, 
to llebccca, dau. ofjate W. RidiiiiMoi, esq. 

of Piccadilly.-At Bath, Ri v. .Addijos 

Williams, of Pcii-)-l’.irk, to A one-.Mai ia, 
dau. of late T, Hhodie, esq. of Liierjiool. 

- - At Clifton, Rev. .1. (i. Helm, to Miss 

BlaEkwell, both ofliiistol. 

June 7. At Haiiover-siiiuire, Hon« W. 
L. L. Fit/gerald de Rons, Student of Chri.st 
Chiireli, to I...iily (reoigmoa .^'iiiiov, sister 
to tile Duke of Ricliinond. ——Falconer 
Atice, esq. of West Hill House, Surrey, to 
Kmmii, dau. of kite D. Hardinghaiii Wilson, 

rsq.-At Tunbridge Wells, W. T. Tlioin- 

toii, Csq. son of late E. Thointoii, esq. of 
Whittington Hall, Lancashire, to ( 'nelia- 
llannali-lsabella, dau. of late Col. '< dkett 

(iraigic, of If.di Hill, co. Fife.-At St. 

James’s Church, Tlioiras BrrAt, jnii. esq. 
('apt. in East Indies, to Mis.H Jane Dyer, of 

Pijde.-S. Rev. T. Gregory, to Maiy, 

duu. of Peter Maae, esq. of Kowiiiiani Lodge, 
Ashton, Somerset.—^ohn Kdiidge, esq. 
of Pocknridge-liousR, Corshain, to Kitty, 
dau. of Rev. C. Frederick Bond, Vicar of 

Margnreting.-W. H. D'varris, esq. of 

Fenncriey Lodge, Hants, to Ellzahcth, 
eldest dau. of John Corser, esq. of the Oaks, 

near Wolverhampton.-{). Mr. William 

Ilott, surgeon, of Bromley, to Mary, dau. 
of late Rev. J. Talman, A. hi. Chaplain of 

Bromley College.-At Dorchester, Oxon, 

Edw.-Lane, son of John Franklin, esq. of 
Ewelme, to IVIary-Matilda, dau. of VV, Tay¬ 
lor, esq. of Borcott.-10. At St. Pan- 

eras, Charles Gonne, esq. of York-plare, 
Portman-squarc, to Susanna, dau. of D. 

Beale, esq. of Fitzroy-s^uare.-Vincent 

Wheeler, esq. of the Nosh, near Tenhury, 
to the daughter of J. Graham, esq. of 

Ludlow,-John Gwilt, esq. to Mrs. 

Stokes, of Bromptun.--John Kingsmill, 

•sq. of Cavendish-square, to Eliza-Kathe* 
rinet dau. of late Sir R. Kingsmill, hart. 

-12. Hon. T. W. Gage, brother of 

Vise. Gage, to Arabella-Cccil, dau. of late 
T. W. St. Quintin, csq. of Scampton Hall, 


York .hire.-James Duncan, esq. to Lucy- 

Wiilliice, dau. of late A. Cairncross, fi;,-jiif 

Mont.'-.giie-slreet.-'I'hos, P, Lang, csq, 

l.'Uh Ligi.lDiag. to Anii-.Miiiy, dan. of late 
.I(d, I’l.biian, csq. of Cox Lidgu, Northum- 

bi'ilaud.-14. .Joseph Hunter, csq. of 

Whithy, t<<«M.iry-Aiiiie, dau. of late Luke 

Lyons, esq. of Sluulwell.-l.'i. At St, 

Mar^Icbunc, Rev. E. (iobbold, of Blaxball, 
S'llfolk, to Louis.!, d.ui. of lute Rev, T. D. 
Pljblmv, of Drehard-.sticct, and of Watliiig- 

ton H.dl, Noifolk.-(Jeorge Meiliam, 

Ciq. of (r.irry ('.istic, Tic-l.-md, to Harriet- 
(kilhcii'ie, ildii. of Rev. Di. Hiiidy, Rector 

of l.oogIil)oroiigh.-(ilias. Stevenson, esq. 

of 11 iiiipstead. to .Janc-Fletcber, dau. of R. 

Major, esq. ofl’oole.-At WaleotCIiureb, 

ILtli, U'ln. M.iteliett, esq. (id|>t. in the 
West .Siiflblk Militl.'l, to Mjry, only dau of 
kite Major G. Cordon, 2nd West India Reg. 

- lo. At Akeifcml, W, R. eldc'st son 

of J. Croinjiloii, esq. of E..liolt Hall, to 
Fiiii.n, d.iii. of 1 ite W. Markliain, esq. of 

IVeca.-17- At M iiicliestcr, Ch.'iiles 

Gr.viit, of Iki.wood House, near Buiy, 

to jM.iiy-Aiiiu', d.iu. of 'I'. Wiiilliington, 
i .q. I’f M.icfdiestcr, and Sbersoii Hail, 

Cbeslilie. -o.'i. Rolieit, eldest sou of 

Rolieit Bower, esq. of W'elliam, to Helen, 

duu. of John esq. of Seorbroiigh.- 

24. Hugh Maliutt, csq. of Ash House, to 
Caroline, d.ui. of Hon. John Coventiy, of 

Burgate.-At Wandsworth, Mr. Daniel 

Bell, jun. to Marj-Aiiue, dau. of late D. 
Holmes, csq.-2li. AtSt. Olave’s, South¬ 

wark, C. Farrington, esq. to Margaret, dau. 
of T. Moulden, csq.-2f). Septimus Bur¬ 

ton, esq. of York terrace. Regent’s Park, to 
Charlotte, dau, of T. C. Middleton, esq. of 

Hilde'sham Hall, cii.Carab.-Edw.-Bricc 

Bunr.ey, esq. of Specn-hill, to Emma, dau. of 
the late J. Piggott, esq. of Fitz Hall, Sussex. 

MyQ. At Cambridge, Rev. H.G, Keene, 
to Anne, dau. of late C. Apthorp Wheel¬ 
wright, csq. of Highbury.——5. Williaiu 
Tamer, csq. R.A. to Miss Elizabetli Ilott, 

of Shipten on Clierwcll.-C. Janics- 

Ilaiighton Langston, csq. ofSarsden, Oxon, 
M. P, for Woodstock, to the Hun. Julia 
Morcton, second dan, of Lord Ducie.—— 
John Missinv, esq. of Magdalen Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, to Sarah, dau. of W. Bennet, esq. of 

Eccles.-At Bath, Geo. Miles, esq. to 

Jane ’Theodosia, daughter of Capt. J. J. 
Short, R. N. 
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Trk Right Honourable Loro Henry 

Thomas Howard Molvnbux Howard, 

Deputy Earl Marshal of Enolano. 

June 17, 1834. At l)ix liotiae in Lower 
Hrusvenor-street, after a short illness, died 
the Right Hon. Lord Henry Howard, brother 
to the Most Noble Bernard-Edward, Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
jyf- .'.fflal of England. 

His Lordship was born 7th Oct. 1766, 
represented the city of Gloucester in several 
Parliaments, and at the time of his decease 
was High Steward of that city, and one of 
the Rroresentatives for Steyning in the pre¬ 
sent rarliament. He married Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Edward Long, 
of Aldermaston, in the co. of Berks, esq. 
Judge of the Vice-Admiralty of the island 
of Jamaica. In 1813, upon the death of 
his maternal uncle. Sir Francis Molyneux, 
Bart, sometime Gentleman Usher ofthe Black 
Rod, his Lordship assumed the name and arms 
of JMolyneux in addition to and after those 
of Howard, in pursuance of the will of Sir 
Francis, whereby the ample estates of that 
ancient family at Tcversal and Wellow, iu 
Nottinghamshire, were bequeathed to Lord 
Henry for life, with remainder to his second 
son, and fur want of such issue, to bis 
eldest daughter, with other remainders. 

In Deccmlier 1815, upon the death of 
Charles, tiic eleventh Duke of Norfolk, his 
Ix'rdsliip’s eldest brother succeeded to the 
honours of liis illustrious ancestors, and to 
the high and hereditary office of Earl Mar- 
slial of England. Ilis Grace, however, be¬ 
ing precluded from exercising in person tlie 
duties attached to that dignified and impor¬ 
tant office, owing to the penal Acts in force 
against Roman Catholics, Lord Henry was 
appointed by his noble brother, in the 
month of February 1816, Deputy Earl 
Marshal, an wpointment which ,was con¬ 
firmed by the Royal arorobation on the 1st 
of March following. On the 14th of Octo¬ 
ber 1817, his Lordship, by virtue of the 
royal licence of tliat date, resumed the name 
of his noble family in addition to and after 
that of Molyneux { and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in consideration of the 
important duties exercised by bis Lordship 
as Deputy Earl Marshal, was graciously 
pleased, hy royal warrant dated 15th 'of 
the same month, to grant to him, then 
Heniy-Thomaa Howard-Molyneux-Howard, 
etq. the same Title, Place, Pre-eminence 
and Precedence to which his Lordship would 
have been entitled had hia father lived to 
have incceeded to the henoura of his ftimily. 

During the period Lord Henry Howard 
diichaiged the duties of the great hereditary 
Gbnt. Mao. July 1834. 
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oMce so long vCst**«l in the ancient and il¬ 
lustrious bouse of Howard, the arrangement 
and direction of many of the most important 
and solemn public ceremonies devolved upon 
his lairdshi]!, throughout the whole of 
which his zeal and anxiety for the public 
service was conspicuously manifested. 

The Coronation of his present Majesty, 
and the events antecedent to that solemn 
and magnificent ceremonial are still recent 
in the public recollection. The laborious 
duties which vested in the Earl Marshal 
were discharged by his Lordship, and the 
various and extensive preparations on the 
occasion were made under his iuyf^ZfK'fo 
direction, during the years 1830 and 1831. 
A short time, liowcvef^ previous to the day 
appointed for that august ceremony, his 
l^rdshlji was so seriously indisposed, as to 
render it iiiiproctlcablefor him to go through 
the fatigue attendant upon the arduous and 
anxious duties of the day. The King' was 
therefore graciously pleased to allow Lord 
Howard of Effingham to act for Ills Lordship 
on that particular occasion. 

Lord Henry Howard has left issue by hu 
Lady who survives him, an only son, Henry 
Howard, esq. and four daughters, Henrietta, 
Isabella, Charlotte, and Juliana, all un¬ 
married. Mr. Howard, the son, who is now 
returned in Parliament for Steyning, in¬ 
herits the estate of Greystoke Cosue, in 
Cumberland, under the will of Charles, lata 
Duke of Norfolk; the eldest daughter Hen¬ 
rietta, siiccoeds to the estates of tlio late 
Sir Francis Molyneux, and takes the name 
and arras of Molyneux in addition to those 
of her own nobfe family. 

Arrangements having been made for the 
interment of his Lordshiji’s remains with all 
possible privacy, the Members of tlte Col¬ 
lege of Arms, over whom his Lordship 
presided, anxious to evince their feeling 
of respect to the memory of a kind patron 
and benefactor, addressed the following note 
to the Earl Marshal; 

College of Arms, 18 June, 1834. 

The Officers of Arms have learned, with 
emotions of the deepest regret, the decease 
of the Right Hon. Lord Henry Howard, 
Deputy Earl Marshal. In a moment so af^ 
ilicting to his Lordship's family, they feel it 
might be an untimely intrusion to tender 
the expression of their unfeigned sorrow. 

Thus situated, they most respectfully beg 
leave to lay before ^our Grace, whose high 
official functions his Lordship for so many 
years exercised with a zeal and ability ren¬ 
dered no less conspicuous by the preserva¬ 
tion of the great hereditary rights entrusted 
to him hjr your Grace, tlum by a paternal 

anxiety 
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anxiety to promote the interests of this Col¬ 
lege, the humble but sincere expression of 
their profound respect for his Lordship's 
memory, with their most dutiful and earnest 
request to be permitted to offer the only 
tribute of gratitude now unfortunately le{t 
them, by attending his Lordship’s honoured 
lemakit to the place of interment. 

His Oraee Ihs Duke of NorfUk, 

Earl Marshal, IXe. S(c. ^c. 

His Lordship’s remains having been re¬ 
moved from Lower Grosvenor-street, in 
private^ on the 36th, reached Bury-Iiiil, 
near Petworth, about one o’clock on the 
following day, where his lordship's relative!. 
md friends, together with the Officers of 
Arms, assembled at two o’clock, from 
whence the funeral proceeded to Arundel in 
the following order: 

Two Mates—the Undertakei^two Do- 
with staves and silk dresses, on 
horseback —• four mourning coaches a^d 
folir, in the three first of which were the 
Officers of Arms, and in the fourth the Pall- 
Beaters—two Domestics as before — State 
Lid of Feathers — the Hearse, drawn by 
six horses, followed by three mourning 
coacVies and four; in the first were : Henry 
Howard, esq. the son of tlie rieceased, ehief 
mourner; his Grace the Duljp of Norfolk, 
£. M. i the Earl of Surrey the Hon. E. 
Petre. In the 3d, Edward Howard, esq.; 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Balinrd Long; Henry 
Long, es(|.: Charles Long, esq. In the 
Sd, Lord Amlover; Philip Howard, of 
Corhy, esq.; Rev. James Dallaway, Eail 
Marsnal’s Secretary; Rev. Peter Wallond 
Moore. The carriage of the deceased, nith 
those of the different branches of his l.ord- 
thip's family and friends, closed the cavutcmle. 

'The funeral reached Ariitffiel at four 
o’clock, and was received at the gate of the 

church by tbe Rev.-Ji*ai3on, Curate 

of Arundel, where also the Corporation of 
Arundel were in attendance. Tne proces¬ 
sion having been formed, proceeded into 
the chnrch in the fulluwiog order: 

Mr. Williams, the Steward, and other 
domestics of the deceased—Corporation of 
Arundel, and their Officers—Officers of 
Arms, in their Tabards and Collars, viz. 
Rouge Croix; Portcullis—Rouge Dn^on; 
Bluemantle—York; Somerset—Richmond; 
Chester—Norroy; Clarenceux — Garter— 
The Minister of Arundel — Tlie Body 
(covered with a blask velvet pall, sup¬ 
ported by Lord Howard of Effingham, Rear- 
Admiral Sir John 6m«, J^t. K.C.B., Arthur 
Atherley, esq. and Henry Howard, of Cor¬ 
by, esq.)—^The Chief Monrnvr tJenry How- 
e^.—^Rektiuns and Friends of the 
dfcaaeed above-mentioned, who were con- 
Aaeted to seats near the reading-desk. 

The Body being placed on tressells, the 
service hefiire the interment was performed, 
after which the procession being again 
formed, tnoreci round the church to the 


vault in the Fitzalan sepulchral chapel, 
where tbe body was deposited, and at the 
conclusion of the service his Lordship’s 
style was proclaimed os follows: 

Thus it has pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life unto his Di¬ 
vine Mercy, the Right Honourable Lord 
Henry Howard, Deputy Evl Marshal of 
England, High Steward of the city of Glou¬ 
cester, and one of the Reurereiitatives in 
Parliament for thb burongh of Stcyniiig, 
Brother to the Most Noble Bernard-Edward 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Here¬ 
ditary Marshal of England. 

During the service the church was ae(<^- 
ed to excess, by die luhabitauts of Arun^l 
and the neighbourhood, and the roust re¬ 
spectful attention manifested by tl.c congre¬ 
gation. 

• ' ' 

Barom Macdonald. 

June 19. At his house in Welbeck- 
street, aged 51, Alexander Wentworth Mac¬ 
donald, Baron Macdonald, of Slate, co. An¬ 
trim, and a Baronet of England. He was 
born Dec. 1773; and succeeded his father, 
Alexander, the late Lord, Sept. 13, 1793. 

This very ancient family is descended 
from the Stuarts; as John lx>rd and 
King of the Isles, married a daughter of 
Robkkt II. the frsl of the Stuart-line of 
Monarchs. The late Lord, and chief of the 
great clan (a Celtic substantive, expressive 
of c/ii/dreu) of JVIacdunald, sat in Parlia¬ 
ment during a turbulent and eventful period; 
and though not in habits of public speaking, 
he invariably, by iiis iufiuence and example, 
gave his support to tbe vigorous admluistra- 
tion of tbe immortal son of Chatham. In 
1798, he, under a great personal expense, 
raised a fine regiment of Feiiablcs, on his 
qxtensive estates in the Hebrides of Scot¬ 
land. It Was commanded appropi lately by 
biraself, as the Chi^lain of the Macdmutlds; 
and, like others, was disbanded when the 
constitution of the country no longer re¬ 
quired the essential aid of this descnptiwi of 
force. Lord Macdonald, not being himself 
conversant in the language spoken by his 
people, from having been educated in Eng- 
gland, requested of a few sensible and intm- 
iigent relatives, well acquainted with local 
circumsrancea, to point out to him every 
thing calculated to improve his large posses¬ 
sions, to meliorate the condition of the in¬ 
habitants, and to promote their general wel¬ 
fare and happiness. A more judicious plan 
he could not have adopted; os every mea- 
Bute proposed underwent individual conside- 
latinn, and the. collective diseusaions of tried 
friends, previously to rmseiving bis Lord¬ 
ship’s sanction. Tbe accounts of tourists 
who travelled in carriages, ^here horses for¬ 
merly could scarcely move in safety, suffi- 
ciendy evince the Ixnefits of a procedure 
well worthy of imitation in the management 
of frisk estates. 


To 
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To a smiad judgment! when oalled an to 
exercise it, Lord Alacdonald joioed the best 
qualities of the heart t and an unassuming 
gentleness of manners, accompaoird by an 
amiable dlspotitlon, eoneUiated and raised 
esteem. 

The physical and morid worlfs of man 
constitute his best monument. While the 
stupendous structure of St. Paul's Cathedral 
commemorates the'gei^us of a IViren, the 
charitable mind and steady beneficence of 
Lord Mnedondd wUi leave his memory, 
though unmarked by splendid £sme, clkc- 
risj^d by the gratitude of a huge popula- 
* .lun, and an example of quiet unostentatious 
benevolence. 

Of t\:e generosity of his nature, it is im¬ 
possible to refrain from giving a recent in¬ 
stance. His estate was the scene of the 
heroism of the fv&med Flora MACnoNAi. 0 . 
At his superb mansion of Armadtde, he f>b- 
served a marble slab, on which he read the 
following inscription 

“ ffi were entertamed tvilh the usual hm- 
pila/ity, ly Mr. Macdtmnld and his Lady, 
Flora Mo^omld, a name that will he nwn- 
ttmied in history ; end ^'cowrnge andjidelily 
he virtues, meiilioneil with hanoiir. She it 
[iiw] a woman of middle stalure, soft fiu- 
tiirrs, gentle manners, and elegant presence." 
'—So wrote Johnson. 

Having ascertained that some unnecessary 
delay had taken place in setting up this mo¬ 
numental inscription, Im immediately said: 
“ Let it he erected as smn as possible, at my 
CTpense." — Ex imo disce omnia.—He is 
succeeded in his titles and estate by his bm- 
tlier, Major-(}encral the Rt. Hon. Godfrey 
RosvHIe Lord Macdonald, now chief of the 
name, and worthy of his jnredccessor. I. M. 

On the 25th of June, his remains were 
interred in a vault of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. They ware conveyed thither 
by a hcone and six horses, followed by six 
mourning coaches and six, and thirteen pri¬ 
vate carriages. He was attended to the grave 
by his brother, as chief mourner, and by his 
nephews. 


Lieut.-General J. T. H. Elwes. 

Feb. 39. At his seat, Stoke College, 
near Clare, John-Timms-Hervey Eiwes, esq. 
a Lieutenant-General in the army, and in 
the Commission of the Peace fur Suffolk. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the late 
Richard Timms, Lieut.-Col. of the 3d Troop 
of Horse Guards, and changed his name to 
that of Eiwes, on succeeding to the entailed 
.estates of the late eccentric John Eiwes, esq. 
whose sister was married to his father. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in the late 
3d battalionu»f the 84th Foot, the 10th of 
June 1795; Colonel in the army, April 39, 

1802 ; Licut.-Coi. in 7th Battalion of Re¬ 
serve, or Garrison battalion, July 9, 1803 ; 
Major-Gen. Oct. 35, 1809, and Lieut.- 
Gen. June 4, IS 14. 


Maj.-Gen. J. Lacy FERtuEiR. 

Lately. Major-gen. J. tatey Ferrier. 
He was rereived as a Cadet in 1763, in 
Gei). Marjoribank’g Regiment of bis Me* 
jesty’s Scotch Brigade, then in the ser> 
(Vice of Holland as British AuxiHaries. 
He was appointed an Ensign Oct. 39, 
1764. and served as a subaltern till pro¬ 
moted to a Company in the same mgi* 
raent Oct. 28, 1772 . 

Hi> was appointed Major July 30, J 776, 
and Aug, 9 , 1779 , Lieut.-eol. to the Hon. 
Gen. John Stewart’s Regiment of the 
same Brigade, which commission be held 
till Feb. 10, 1783, when, in consequence 
of an order from the Duitcb GoverntaenC, 
calling upon the Brigade to abjure their 
allegiance to their own Sovereign, and 
to take an uatb in place of it to their 
High Mightinesses, he, with 60 other 
officers, gave in bis resignatior>wit 0 a' ri«s 
'deputed with another Field Officer, in 
the name of tbeia brother officers, to 
lay their case before his Majesty, who 
was graciously pleased to approve of 
tlteir conduct, and signified to them, 
through Lord Granthao), then Secretary 
of State, and Grii. Conway, Cnmniauder 
in Chief, his acceptaiiun- of tbeir ufi'er 
of service should the war citntiiiue. 
Peace, however, shortly after taking 
place, and their situation being brought 
before Parliament, half-pay was unaiii- 
inuusly voted them agreeably to the re¬ 
gimental rank respectively held by each 
uflicer. 

Ill this situation bo continued till 17SJ, 
when the war breaking out, his Majesty 
in Couindl w.'is pleased to order the re¬ 
vival of the Scutch Brigade, and Letters 
of Service for raising three Battalions 
were issued; the Oflicers, in the first 
instance, 1:0 be composed of those on 
the lialf-pay of the Brigade ; the de¬ 
ficiencies to be supplied from the half- 
pay of the British Line. 

To the third of these Battalions this 
Officer was appointed Lieut. Col. Com> 
mandant, and at a very eonsiderabte 
private expense completed the same in 
Oct. 1794 . In this month « Colonel in 
Chief, with a fourth Battalion, was ap¬ 
pointed from the British Line, and who 
bad never served in the Brigade. This 
appointment was accompaiited with a 
letter from the Secretary at War, stat¬ 
ing that it was in no ways to interfere 
with Lieut.-Cul. Ferrier’s emelitments 
as Lieutenant Colonel Comiu'andaiK. 
He had also the mortification to be in¬ 
formed by the Cummander-in-Chief 
(Lord Amherst) that the ten yekn he 
had been on British lialT pay were not 
to be included in lo»kHig forward to 
Brevet rank in the Line, and that he 
was only to reckon from the date of bis 
last Comniissioii in 179.3. 


la 
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In I79S the fint and necond Batta* 
lioni bavins failed to complete tbeir 
number** they were ordered to he draft¬ 
ed into the other two, of which the 
'fourth waa made the first, and the 
third the second. The Battalion this 
OfHcer had the honour to command, 
and after having taken the duty of 
Edinburgh Castle during the latter end 
of 1796* Dunbar Camp* and Hiisea 
Barracks, embarked at Portsmouth in 
NoV. 1795 fur Gibraltar* where he cum- 
raanded it, and remained till April 1796, 
when, on receipt of an order incorpo¬ 
rating his Battalion with a junior one, 
he was reduced a Regimental |lileu- 
tenant Colonelcy, and deprived of bis 
emoloroent as Commandant; the rea¬ 
son assigned for such an arrangement 
being, that the junior Battalion was 
COntfcwded by an Officer who, from the 
Commander-in-ChiePs depriving LietA 
tenant Colonel FeAier of ten years’ 
rank, was his senior. 

He conseijuently obtained leave to 
return to Etigland, and was on the 3d 
of May, 1796, included in the promo¬ 
tion of Colonels. He was ap|iointed pn 
the, 3Stb of the same month Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Recruiting Service at 
Edinburgh; and on the 3d July, 1796, 
Lieutenant Governor of Dumbarton Cas¬ 
tle. He continued Inspecting Field Of¬ 
ficer till his promotion as Major-Gene¬ 
ral on the 29tb of April, 1803; and 
some months after, in consuqueiicp of 
the peace, there being then no prospect 
of bis regiment being restored to him, 
he, with the view of relieving himself 
from some of the heavy expen§e5 incur¬ 
red in raising it, obtained permission to 
dispose of his Lieutenant Colonelcy, re¬ 
taining the rank, he then tfeld* and bis 
Lieutenant Governorship. 

Th* Rev. Thomas Lee, H.D. 

June 6. At the Lodgings in Trinity College, 
Oxford* universally and desci vedJy isinented, 
the Rev. Thomas Lee, D.O. President of 
that Society, and in the Commlssipii of the 
Peace for the County. 

'fhis amiable and nighly-respected Divine 
waa a native of Warwickshire; was admitted 
» Commoner of Trinity College in 1777; 
and chosen a Scholar of the Society in 1778. 
In 1781, he poeeeded to the d^^e of 
B.A. s and in 1784, was clacted a Fellow. 
On the S4th of Nov. in that year, he took 
the degree of M.A. On the 2tth of Sept. 
1790* ne wae licenced to the Perpetual Cu¬ 
racy of St. Lawrence, in the town of Ispwich, 
OB the nomination of the parishioners. On 
the tfd of Nov. 1793, he proceeded to the 
degree of B.D. On May tne 25, 1807, he 
waa preeentad by Jiis College to the Rectory 
of Barton on the Heath* in bis native coun¬ 


ty, which he resigned, together with the 
curacy of Ipswich, on his being recalled to 
Oi^ord, by his election to the Presidentship, 
on rite 9th of March, 1808. On April the 
7th following, he proceeded to the degree 
of D JD. and In the same month was insti¬ 
tuted to the Rectory of Garsington, in Ox¬ 
fordshire, a living which is annex^ to tlie 
Headship. In 1812, he was appointed a 
DelcCTte of Estates* end a Commissioner of 
tile Market; and in the year following, a 
Delegate of Accounta. In 1814* he was 
nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, in which distmguishad station he_ron- 
tiniied until October 1818* having otK 
charged its toilsome and important dutiea 
with amenity* fidelity, and vigilance. In 
1822, he was appointed a Delegate the 
Press. 

'Fhe President’s health hod been on the 
decline for some time previous to lus de¬ 
cease ; and on the 6th, be expired without 
a struggle, in the 64th year of liis age. 

His remains were deposited in the Anti- 
chspel of the College, beside the graves of 
President Huddesford and ProfirssoAVarton, 
i>n the 12tli; the pall supported by the Fel¬ 
lows, and followed by all the resident Mem¬ 
bers of the Society. 

The loss of this worthy man will be long 
and deeply lamented by the Society, over 
which he had presided during sixteen years, 
and by whom ne was most sincerely and af¬ 
fectionately beloved. His gentlemanly man¬ 
ners and unassuming character had justly 
endeared him to the Members of the Uni¬ 
versity, as well as to a large circle of friends 
and acquaintauce. In the duties of hia 
public station he maintained an uniform 
and correct deportment, tempered by the 
politeness and urbanity of a gentleman. In 
the private circle of bis friends, no man 
better understood and practised the ameni¬ 
ties and afiPectiODs of social life, or more 
happily united in his person the 

Morum dulce melos et agendl semita 
simplex.” 

Mild in the government of his College, and 
zealous in 4lte service of his friends, he 
shewed to all around that benignity, cour¬ 
tesy, and goodness were the innate habits of 
his mind. 'Fite delineation of such a cha¬ 
racter is h ghiy gratifying; and those who 
know how best to value these excellent qua¬ 
lities, will be the most forward to attest its 
merits and deplore its loss. 

—— ** Non totus, raptus licet, optime, 

, nobis [oigni, 

Eriperis, redit os placidum, moresque be- 
Et venit ante ocuios, et pectore vivit imago.” 

Ipswich, July 14* 1824. 1. F. 


Rev. J. Dyer HewiIt, MJk. 

Ffb . At Fillongley, uf a neglected 

cold, the Rev. John Dyer Hewitt, A. M. 
some time Fellow of Catharine Hall, iu 
the University of Cambridge. To the 

Vicarage 
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Vicarage of Fillongley, (where bis father 
not many years ago possessed a hand¬ 
some mansion, and a very pretty esute) 
he was presented under the patronage 
of the late Duke of Portland. To the 
Vicarage of Maestock, in the county of 
Warwick,be was presented by Mr.Leigb, 
the nephew of his Grace the late Duke 
of C'bandus. Mr. Leigh for many years 
represented the City of Winchester in 
the House of Commons. As heir-at-law 
be succeeded to the valuable estates of 
Lord Leigh; who —heu tneminitte doUt— 
in a very early stage of bis life, by an 
ifnnappy disease of mind, became insen- 
* sibie of all the innocent and rational 
pleasures of human life, with the ex¬ 
ception of one only, that which related 
to the powers of music. For at Stone- 
leigh Abbey, where be constantly re¬ 
sided, under the watchful care of a Fel¬ 
low of All Souls, whom I well remember, 
be led the batid, and conducted the 
whole management of his concert with 
the same zest of pleasure which he felt 
in the happier moments of his life, as a 
nobleman at Oriel College. 

In drawing out the line of our genea¬ 
logy, though nothing can make that to 
be straight, which is perversely crooked, 
or give the beauty and dignity of moral 
virtue to the character deformed by vice 
a!id immorality, still nray the descend¬ 
ants of better name and description prove 
to be adding an inward and gratifying 
pleasure, where our ancestors have tra¬ 
velled through life’s busy scenes with 
credit, reputation, and honour. Under 
this honourable shield of heraldry, let 
me cover with a fair escuebeon the mor¬ 
tal remains of the deceased, by tracing 
his affinity to the late Lord Viscount 
Lifford, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Consequently he stood related to the 
present Peer, the very Reverend the 
Dean of Armagh. 

From an ancestor on the maternal 
side, distinguished by talents highly cul¬ 
tivated and improved, we bring down 
his descent from the Rev. John Dyer, 
LL.B. who for several years was the 
Rector of Horncastle, in the county of 
Lincoln; who was bis grandfather. The 
literary world stood indebted tp John 
Dyer for several elegant and masterly 
poetical works ; such as the ** Ruins of 
Rome,” which he bad visited in person. 
From the same pen proceeded the 
” Fleece which Dr. Warton, whose 
judgment was critically correct, pro¬ 
nounced to be one of the best Georgies 
in our language. Not much inferior is 
his Grongar Hill, a beautiful spot in the 
fine vale of Towey ; a richly and highly 
cultivated bill in the Aberglasncy estate, 


which his father entailed upon Ourfs),- 
mily. But unfortunately for the writer 
uf this little encomium, not many years 
agu the father and son joined in cutting 
off the entail; completely defeating the 
bdWevoleiit design of my grandfather* 
that some one lineal descendant of bia 
body should in succesion enjoy this ifi- 
beritance, which be bad provided, as he 
Vainly thought, for many future genera¬ 
tions. But let me return to the Vicar’s 
character. 

If modest merit, if talents well em¬ 
ployed, and well applied to public good, 
and profeuionally to the furtherance 
and Improvement of Christian moralsr— 
if all the kindred charities of father, 
son, and brother, so distinguished the 
amiable character of the late Mr. Hew¬ 
itt, as to have impressed upon .tbe|mg|iM 
ropry of his parishioners, his ineiids, 
and relations, a lasti(|f memorial of af¬ 
fectionate remembrance—-1 would put 
this question in the inimitable language 
of our classical poets, 

Qua desiderio sit pudor aut modtv 

Tpm cart capitis f 

When the tear of sorrow shall cease 
to Aow, as in the course of time and 
nature it must, the throb uf sorrow 
will gradually subside, and give place to 
a soothing, melancholy, pleasing remem¬ 
brance, representing to the mtiid's-eye, in 
succession, a lively recollection uf friendly 
offices, endearing conversation, affection¬ 
ate attachment, brotherly love, and many 
repeated instances of filial duty—those 
acts of (Christian love, which filled up, 
from an eiffly dawn of opening reason 
and religion, the days of the years of our 
much lamented friend and relation. 
Mbott's Rodinff. Wm. ChaS. Dveb. 


John Maw, Esg. 

April 10. At Reading, in an advanced 
a^o, John Man, esq. brother of James 
Man, esq. whose death is recorded Pt. L189, 
and brother also of the late Heniy Man, esq. 
whose Works” were published in two vo¬ 
lumes 8vo. 1803.—Mr. Man was the son- 
in-law of Mr. Wro. Baker, who for more 
than 40 years kept a respectable academy at 
Reading, and succeeded to that establish¬ 
ment, but retired from it some years since. 
In 1816, he published <' The History and 
Antiquities, Aotibnt and Modem, of the 
Borough of Reading, in the county of Berks,” 
4to. This valhabTe work comprises many 
new and interesting subjects, either un¬ 
known or omitted by the former Historisn of 
Heading, the Rev. Charles Coates. It it 
but justice to add, that Mr. Man began to 
collect his materials long before that gen¬ 
tleman's work appeared, and that be delayed'' 
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Its publication some time, that it might not 
interfere with the sale of Mr. Coates's work. 


Wilson Lowuy, Esq. 

June S4. In Tichfield-street, of a fin¬ 
gering disease, Wilson Lowry, esq. F.R.S. 
and M.G.S. an engraver so excellent in 
the department he pursued, that the me¬ 
chanical perfection to which he has earried 
the art has excited general admiration. 

He was an apprentice of Mr. John Erown, 
the respectable engraver Of landscape; and 
Mr. Lowry himself first began as a landscape 
engraver, though few of his plates in that 
department of art bear his own name, having 
been executed for other artists, whose feme 
they have contributed to exalt. He engraved 
most of the plates on meohanicsl sujects in 
Encyclopedia, Craig’s “ Techno¬ 
logical' Dictionary,” the Philosophical 
Magazine,*” &c. His mathematical know¬ 
ledge of drawing, his deep researches in the 
laws of mechanics, his extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with physics and the general properties 
of matter and form, combined with the cor¬ 
rectness of an eye that never erred, and a 
hand that could not deviate, highly qu;.lified 
'him for such works. Some, of the finest 
'specimens of Mr. Lowry's abilities as an 
architectural engraver are to be found in the 
fine plates of Murphy's Batalha, Nicholson’s 
Architecture, (he print of the House of 
■Commons at Dublin, after Mr. Gandon's 
design, &c. 

It was not merely as an arti<t, however, 
that Mr. Lowry made himself diotinguished. 
His knowledge may be said to have em- 
hraced every department of Science. In 
mathematics and the various d< partments of 
natural history, his knowledge was exten¬ 
sive ; and in mineralogy in particular he had 
ftw equals. His skill In this branch was of 
such celebrity, that but few precious stones 
of great value have latterly l>een purchased 
by our first-rate jewellers, without previously 
adbmitting them to his insjiectiou. 

‘Mr. Lowry’s manners were unobtrusive, 
modest, and engaging; and the readiness 
with which he imparted to others, from his 
vast atores of knowledge, and the happy 
facility with which he communicated his 
instructioDs, will long be remembered by 
numbers who experienced his kindness. 

Mr. Lowry has left a 'family equally dis¬ 
tinguished for their attainments. His wi¬ 
dow possesses high mathematical acquire- 
, meats, and a superior knowledge of many 
branches of natural philosophy. 

His son pursues the steps of h'w ftther, as 
if determined, “ non impar esse parent!.” 
We need only mention two engravings by him 
of the Perspective Projections of the North¬ 
ern and Southern Hemispheres, on the plane 
tit London—Mis' daughter has also dis¬ 
played her portion of ftmily talent, in that 
species of engraving with which the name it 


so much identifietL A work on Architec¬ 
ture, on a reduced acale, from the eele- 
bratod volume of Sir William Chambers, 
the joint production of Mr. Lowry and his 
daugitter, was in progress. We trust this 
will be continued; because, if oontiuued, 
we kuDw it will be a roost useful work. 

Mr, Hugh O'Neii.. 

April 7. At his lodgings in Pfince’s- 
street, Ilristol, aged about 45, Hugh O’Neil, 
architectural draughtsman and teacher pf 
drawing, who spent his early days chiefly at 
Oxford, and was latterly well knowt.4 m 
Edinburgh and Bath, as well as in Bristol. 
Nature and education combined to form in 
him the mao of intelligence and good taste, 
especially in every thing that relates to the 
fine arts. *His manners aud habits were gen¬ 
tlemanly; but a blight to his hopes of a 
mtitrimonial connexion, during his residence 
at Oxford some years since, destroyed every 
relish for society purely domestic, and even 
prevented acceptance of invitations to the 
tables of opulent patrons. Hence his re¬ 
sources fur relaxation from professioual la¬ 
bour, in which the enthusiasm of genius was 
never wanting, liecame injuriously irregular, 
and gradually produced a wasting of physical 
constitution, under which it is astouishing 
that he survived so long, preserving as he 
did, tilt within a few weeks of his death, his 
pristine vividness of memory, and evincing 
in his latest drawings very little abatement 
of that acute perception of subject, and deli¬ 
cacy of delineation, that pervade the earlier 
productions of his pencil. He had made 
nearly 4000 drawings, more than 500 of 
which were of antique remains in the city 
of Bristol alone; and was accustomed care¬ 
fully to preserve his finished originals, dis¬ 
posing only of copies treated according to 
the prices agreed for. He did much also 
towards forming a collection of fossils, mi¬ 
nerals, and other curions vestiges. 

Mr. John Forbrs. 

Lately. Mr, John Forbes. Botanical 
scienqe has sustained a severe loss in the 
d''ath of this intelligent and enterprising 
young man. He was sent out by the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London, under the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiratty, with 
the squadron commanded by Captain William 
Owen; the object of whicn was to make a 
cbmplete survey of the whole eastern coast of 
Africa. Such an expedition afforded too £i- 
vourablc an opportunity to be omitted by 
tlm Horticultural Society to send out an in¬ 
telligent collector, and Mr. Forbes, whose 
zeal as a botanist was known to the Society, 
was fixed on as a proper person to accompany 
it. 

The squadron sailed in February 1822, 
and touched at Lisbon, Tcneriffe, Madeira, 
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and Rio Jaoeiro, at each of which places 
Mr. Forbes mode collections in almost every 
branch of natural history; the whole of 
which were received by the Society. 

His extensive collections subsequently 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, Delafi^a 
Bay, and Madagascar, were also received by 
the Society in high preservation, and by 
their magnitude otid variety evinced the un¬ 
remitting attention which he had paid to the 
objects of his mission. With the approba¬ 
tion of Captain Owen, and with a real nighly 
creditable to his own character, although' 
not instructed by the Society, he engaged 
himself to form j>art of an expedition which 
(^s proceeding from the squadron up the 
Zamlmzt River, on the eastern coast of 
Africa. It was intended to go about eight 
hundred miles up the river in canoes, and 
the party was then to strike off southwards 
to the Cape. It was in this progress up the 
Zainijezi that Mr. Forbes died, in the 35th 
year of his age. He received liis botanical 
education nadet Mr. Shepherd, of the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden at Liverpool, and had, by 
close application, acquired so much infor¬ 
mation in many other branches of natural 
science, as to justify the expectation that, 
had his life been spared, he would have stood 
high in the list of scientific travellers, and 
l>cen eminently useful to the Society whose 
patronage he enjoyed. 


Mrs. Grart. 

FeL'. ... At Paddington, aged 80, Pe- 
nuel, relict of the deceased James Grant, 
esq. ofLinchiirn (clan Duncan), Major in 
the King’s American Regiment, daughter 
to the late Alexander Grant, esq. of Auch- 
terblair (clan Allen), and grand daughter to 
Grant of Ling-all of Stratlispey, N. B. In 
life she was respected by her friends, beloved 
in her family, and in death is honoured 
and lamented by all her acquaintance. 
In the endurance of peril and privation 
through a course of warfare, few passed a 
more arduous ordcU than Mrs. Grant, hav¬ 
ing with an infant family accompanied her 
husband from the Highlands of Scotland to 
America, where, previous to the rupture 
with our colonies, he purchased land, and 
settled in Albany County j from whence, on 
the breaking out of the war, Major Grant 
(then an officer on the half-pay of Kietli’s 
Highlanders, with which and tj^e Black 
Watch he bad served many years in Ger¬ 
many) joined the British standard, leaving 
hit wife and children without the lines; who 
after hie departure were confined to their 
ferm, firom. which on hearing hw two elder 
hoys were commiaitoned In the Bnglish army, 
/rom regard to thHr sidety, the mother vsaa 
impelled to escape with tbm in disguiet. Un¬ 
der the guidaschr^Tailor, tbeceleVatedspy, 
sometimes walking, at others on horseback 
without saddle*, they pursued their way, till 
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near Nackinsack Ferry they were observed 
and bailed by the sconts, on udiich the par^ 
endeavoured to push forward, when a eeati- 
nel presented hie }iiece at Mrs. OMnt, which 
missed fire three times; no other altematioo 
offtring, they were obliged to surrender to- 
tHh Americans, by whom 'Fiulor was thrown 
into prison, and Mrs. Grant and her childieis 
placed under rcstnunt, from which they 
seized the fir,t opportunity to free theqa- 
si-lves. 'Fhe mother and sons (the elder 
eleven years old), after a, walk of 49 miles 
through woods and by-paths, with much 
difficulty succeeded in making their way 
to New York, near which Major Grant 
was stationed in command of the King’s 
American Regiment. During this hazardous 
journey of 170 miles from Albany to Long 
Island, when in durance at Nackinsack, 
Mrs. Grant had in her possession the silver 
token that passed between the British c om- 
manders; she was thus the means ofl-lBMfjjjf'Jlf" 
safely conveyed to the hands of Gen. Sir Henry 
Clinton. Having unitfid with her husband, 
and placed her young soldiers under a fatlrer’s 
prutecrion, Mrs. Grant had time to indulge 
the fears of a mother anxious for the safety 
of four infants left at the farm in charge of 
scr^nts, and committed to the protection 
of Congress and Ismael 'Van Tambrooke, 
the proprieUA from whom the Major had 
purchased land, and for whose tender care 
of and attention to the welfare of their help¬ 
less pledges. Major and Mrs. Grant could 
not sufficiently express their gratitnde. At 
an early subsequent iieriod, tiiat great man 
Washington sent the children to their 
parents, with all the comfort which his be¬ 
nevolent nature could provide for them. 

July 178'3, after an honourable and dis¬ 
tinguished service on the continents of Eu¬ 
rope and America, while campaigning at the 
Savannah, Major Grant lost his life, leaving 
a beloved widow and eight orphans; l/ieir 
sole provision his gallant achievements; the 
eldest child was a youth of about sixteen; 
the youngest, a postliumous boy born six 
hours after his father’s deaUi. On the 
peace of 1783, the two elder sons. Lieu¬ 
tenants Alexander and Joseph, from ^a 
reduction of their regiment, were placed on 
half-pay, and ultimately they proceeded to 
the island of Antigua, wuere, under the aus¬ 
pices of a matemu uncle, Lanchlan Grant, ‘ 
esq. they settled as planters t’lll 1793 } then 
railed in, they joined the army under Gene¬ 
ral Sir Charles Grey, were at the capture of 
the West India Islands; and at Guadeloupe, 
1^ on by Brigadier-Generd Symes, whilst 
attacking the eoemy, both brothers were 
killed, moat *unfortanately for tlieir fiunily, 
as they had afTordcil a liberal support, which 
ceased on their fell. 

A third son, Lieutenmit James Louchlsn 
Grant, lost his life in an engagement, head¬ 
ing a party of seamen feom nis Majesty’s 
ship Inconstant, to attack a French settle¬ 
ment 
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ment on the coast of Africa, 1803, acting 
as a volunteer under the command of Captain 
Edward Stirling Dickson, Royal Navy. 

Major Grant, five sony and two grand* 
sons, have served as officers of British artil¬ 
lery and infantry, in a continued series from 
1739 to this d^, a period of 85 yeafs. 
Mrs. Grant had three brothers and three 
uncles, all of the clan Grant, officers of 
rrautation in their native Highland corps, 
of whom some fell in the fields of Germany, 
others in the plains of America, and of them 
severally Colonel David Stewart (Garth) has 
made honourable mention in his well-known 
work. 


Mifii. Gardineh. 

Dec. 8. At Leamington, aged 70, Har¬ 
riet, relict of Lieut.-Gen. William Gardiner. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Sir Richard 
Wroj[t eslev. Bart. Dean of Worcester, sister 
fo fh<^te Duchess of Grafton, and aunt to 
the present Sir John Wrottesley, Bart. Sfie 
was maid of honour to Queen Charlotte; 
and was married in 1779, to General Wil¬ 
liam Gardiner, brother of Luke Viscount 
Mountjoy, and hod issue one son and four 
daughters. 

- i 

Mrs. Dougi.as. 

Dec. 23, 182.S. At Lyons,’Ireland, the 
scat of Lord Cloncurry, aged 78, Mrs. 
Douglaa. This lady was daughter of Sir 
Paul Crosbie, premier Baronet of Nova 
Scotia. Her husband was a son of General 
Douglas, and cousin of the Duke of Queens- 
bury. Being left a widow at the early age 
of 24, she declined many eligible >IFers, and 
devoted herself exclusively to the education 
of her children. Of these, her only son, 
the Rev. Archibald Douglas, thu celebrated 
preacher, is married to Susan, sister of the 
Earl of Dunmore and the Duchess of Sussex. 
One of her daughters is Lady Cloncurry, 
and mother of the Earl of Miltown. But 
the history of this excellent person’s frmily 
was not one of unroingled prosperity. There 
intervened one terrible vicissitude, the frte 
of her brother. Sir Edward Crosbie, who 
fell a victim, in 1798, to the abrupt pro¬ 
ceedings of a military tribunal. Her spirits 
never recovered the shock sustained a few 
years ago, by the premature death of her 
favourite grand-daughter. Lady Cecilia I.«e- 
son, a young lady of very unusual acquire¬ 
ments and twnts. ’The character of Mrs. 
Douglas was long admired, as a striking and 
instmetive specimen of the virtues that befit¬ 
ted her sex and station. In addition to the 
attnetioD of the ^tlest manners, she was 
enfigbtened, bcoaloeat, sfifretionate, pkma, 
and tobnat. 

Mrs. Hartlsv. 

J^. 3. At Woolwich, aged 73, the once 
beaatiAil and admired actress, Mrs. Hartley. 


She was a contemporary with Garrick, and 
we believe tlie only one that remained, ex¬ 
cepting Mr. Quick and Mrs. Mattocks, who 
are stUl alive. Her extreme beauty, and the 
truth and nature of her acting, attracted 
universal admiration, and caused her to rank 
the highest, as a female, in her profession, 
previous to the appearance of Mrs. Siddons. 
Mr. Hull had written his tragedy of Henry 
the Second, or Fair Rosamond, several years 
previous to its production, and despaired of 
obtaining a proper representative for the 
character of Rosamond until the above lady 
appeared. Mason also, the celebrated poet, 
wrote his tragedy of Elfrida, that she might 
ersonify the principal character. ElfituJi 
as always been admired as a beautiful 
poem, hut is not calculated for stage effect; 
it was nevertheless at that time supported, 
and even rendered highly attractive, by the 
person and talents of the late Mrs. Hartley. 
She was a very favourite subject of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and appears as the beauti* 
fill female in a number of his most celebrated 
pictures. Two in particular are professed 
portraits of her, called “ Mrs. Hartley as 
Jane Shore," and “ Mrs. Hartley as a^ac- 
ehanle." A fine study fur the former was 
recently sold at the late celebrated sale of 
the Marchioness of Thomnnd’s pictures, at 
Christie’s. She died in easy circumstances, 
her merits during her public services having 
procured her a handsome independence. 

Miss 'Sophia Lee. 

March 13. At Clifton, Miss Sophia 
1^. She was daughter of the late John 
Lee, a performer at Covent-Garden Theatre. 

In conjunction with her younger sister, 
she opened a school, called Belvidere-House, 
at Bath, soon after the death of her father, 
which they carried on with considerable 
reputation. Her first essay as on author, 
was in 1780, when, under the auspices of 
the elder Mr. Colman, '* 'The Chapter of 
Accidents” appeared at the Haymarket Thea¬ 
tre, a comedy, the merit of which is well 
known, and which had an advantage that merit 
does not always attain—-of immediate and 
decided success. It was followed by ** The 
Recess,” the first romance in the English 
language which blended history with fiction, 
and enriched both by pathos and descriptive 
scenery; such was its estimation, as well 
as popularity, that the late Mr. Tickell, 
to whom, the author was.at that time per¬ 
sonally unknown,' addressed a letter to her, 
in the name of that junto of dietinguished' 
characters with whom be lived, - to express 
the hash sense entertained of its merit. It 
it to be remarked also, that Mrs. Ratoliffa 
(then Miss Ward), resident at Bath, and 
acquainted in Miss Lee’a fiimily, thoi^ loo 
young to have appwured henelf as a writer, 
sms among the wannest admirers of “ The 
Reoess." 

The rational and Just view Miss Lee took 

•f 
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of life, liad InJuceil her about this time to 
establish a seminary fur young ladies, at 
Bath: in order to assure herself of that in¬ 
dependence which should place her above 
the fluctuations of literary fame. She still, 
however, at intervals, used her pen, and 
published a Ballad, called The Hermit’s 
Tale.”—'I'he 1’ragcdy of Almcyda, Queen 
of Grena<l:i,” in which Mrs. Siddous dis- 
])Iaycd hci exquisite talents—.and “The Life 
of a Lover,” a novel, in six volumes; the 
earliest production of her girlish pen, and 
not thought to be the happiest, though 
marked hy the vigour and fertility of mind 
iv^v h cluractcrircd all she wrote ; and last- 
. ly, in conjunction with her sister Harriet, 
^ the (yonierhiiry Tales, of which tlie Young 
Lady’s Talc, and the Clergyman’s alone 
were her’s, 'Tllough harmoniising in mind, 
the two sisters were very unlike iff style, nor 
did either ever introduce a single page into 
the writings of the other. Miss Lee was 
also the author of a Comedy called “ As¬ 
signation,” acted at Drury-I.aiie Theatre, 
in 1 SB7 i but from sennu unfortunate per¬ 
sonal applications, wholly unforeseen by the 
writer, it was condemned on the first night, 
and not published. No work of hers ever 
appeared anoniinously; hut as has happened 
with other writers of the day, her name was 
prefixed to a novel she never saw, and which 
was too eiintemptible to allow of her giving 
it notoriety hy entering either a literary or 
i>>gal protest ag.iiust it. Miss Lee’s view of 
life w.rs not »lisappointcd : an cosy compe¬ 
tence— the unqualified esteem of all to whom 
she was personally known, the affection of 
her family, and the respect of the public, 
softened her last hours, and will long render 
her memory esteemed. 


Mr.s. Tiiick.sessb. 

Jir7», !20. This excellent woman, and 
greai ornament of society, was born on 
tlie 3'2d of February, 1737, in the vici¬ 
nity of the Tetuple, i*i a house after¬ 
wards inhabited by Chief .liistice Willes, 
Her father’s name was Ford, and was 
Clerk of the Arraigns. His'brother. 
Dr. Ford, was Physician to the Queen, 
and another brother, named Gilbert, 
was Attorney-General for the Island of 
.lauiaica. Her education was of the first 
kind—the most eminent masters both 
ill the languages and ornamental accom¬ 
plishments, being employed by her fa¬ 
ther in forming her mind and manners; 
and so completely bad Nature and in- 
rhnation given hertbe power to profit by 
them, that it was no wonder that she 
acquired that celebrity and admiration 
which always accompanied ber; to these 
she united the sweetest temper and over¬ 
flowing ready wir, devoid of all personal 
severity, ever tinctured by the soundesi 
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judgment, and a mitid strongly filled with 
the deepest reverence for all tbe tenets 
of the Christian religion. Introduced 
into the world of fashion, she became 
what is called the ton, and Hone, the 
Sir^JoBfaua Revnoids of the time, exhi¬ 
bited a picture of her, as a muse play¬ 
ing on a lyre ; and afterwards the cele¬ 
brated Gainsborough, in bis best style, 
pr-iduccd a very exquisite portrait, re¬ 
presenting her as tuning her harp, and 
leaning on some music of her own com¬ 
position; this beautiful picture still re¬ 
mains ,in her own house in the Royal 
Crescent <tt Bath. Her grace and muve- 
itients were beyond exari8|ile, and her 
dancing drew from the late accomplish¬ 
ed Earl of Chesterfield some beautiful 
lines upon the subject, She also attain¬ 
ed the highest celebrity in drawing and 
in painting, and but a very few 
prier to her decease, inher87tb year, 
without the aid of gksses, completed a 
very exquisite painting on white silk, as a 
bridal present to a young lady of her 
acquaintance. In music also she greatly 
excelled, and played on various instru- 
ineiits; and to these accomplishments 
was .added the finest voice, replete with 
powers, cadeuee, modulation, and ex¬ 
pression. Thc.se perfections, added to the 
most feeling, kind, and benevolent dis¬ 
position, drew upon her the admiration 
of all, and by all she was followed, ca¬ 
ressed, and admired. Her Sunday con¬ 
certs for sacred music became the rage, 
and many of the most exalted person- 
agifS condescended to assist in them ; 
among these were, with others, the fol¬ 
lowing, the Earl of Kellie, Countess of 
Tankervillef Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bateman, Sir C. Bingham, Mar- 
ehioiiess of Rockingham, Governor 
Thieknesse (her future husband), &c. 
&c. with the Professors Saltero, Burton, 
Frouil, Baildon, Leoni, Pantoii, Dr. 
Arne, Tenducci, and Passerini. These, I 
believe, have all left the stage of life, and 
Mrs. Thieknesse lived to see all these 
companions of her gayer hours deposited 
ill the silent grave long before her own 
departure. Lady Betty Thieknesse, the 
wife of Governor '1'. was ber most ulti¬ 
mate friend, and with whom she prin¬ 
cipally resided. Her Ladyship did not 
long survive the birth of ber son, the 
late Lord Audley, in Feb. 1758; coii; 
signed ins Lordship to her care; and on 
the 7tb of Sept. 1762, in becuiuing the 
wife of the Gnveroor, sby,became both 
mother and godmother to his Lordship! 
To give a slight specimen of the wed¬ 
dings of those days, more than 300 per¬ 
sons of eonsequenee attended the ce¬ 
remony ; and Sir Arniina WodchousCf 

who 
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«lio acfccl father to Mrs. T. went in 
a cuaeh and six, with new liveries, ke. 
&o. The bridal carriage w.is ilrawii by 
wlii'e liorscj, I he r tails and manes 
plaited with white ribbons. She con¬ 
tinued his ri'sperted and beloved Wife 
for 30 years, and to the hour of her 
death never ceased to lament bis loss, 
and to vi‘ii(‘rate bis memory. Tbe Oo- 
vernor died in her arms, in his carriage, 
while travelling near Boulogne in 179^- 
She was soon after arrested and eon- 
flited with many other English in the 
Convent of the Urstilincs, and treated 
with great rigour; and being with others 
sentenced to death, site by her amiable 
iiiatinet's and urgetit prayers procured a 
few hours delay before the intended ex¬ 
ecution, during which period Ro1>e- 
s|)iere himself and his associates were led 
Id i^e scalfold; while herself and the 
other intended victims were saved by 
this circiirnstanci'. At length, after 
much snlTering, she returned to her na¬ 
tive eonntry, and has since that period 
passed her life in peace and serenity, 
iisHig will) a imich-attai hed and .sincere 
friend to the moment of her dissoludoii; 
slie ti.iviiig departed ihii life on tlieSOtli 
of •l.iuiiary, IB'J'I, with a’firm retiaiiee 
on the (/lontises of her merciful Re¬ 
deemer, and in full hope of a blessed 
resurreeliori. Slie fully retained to the 
last her admirablepoweMS; hereye-sigbt 
being as perfect as at 20; her hair luxu¬ 
riant and without a grey tr<--s in it; her 
teeth, not one ilelicient, rei >iniiig llieir 
enamel and durability ; and her mind 
active, studious, and playful; her argu¬ 
ments pcispicuoiis and eiio'getiej her 
wil brilliant, but never severe. Her 
mornings were to the last devoted to 
study; and many writings of a very late 
period of her life,.and some on abstru.se 
suhject.s, are left behind her. Her even¬ 
ings fuund her generally surrounded by 
a small but select party of friends, all 
listening with delight to her lively anec¬ 
dotes of past times, and etilivened by the 
constant sallies of wit on the daily occur¬ 
rences passing before her; or receiving 
those lessons of instruction, which were 
so elegantly and unostentatiously given 
to them. Her ease and elegance of 
manner were not to he copied; her 
goodness of heart and liberality of spirit 
may; but a mure perfect model of Chris¬ 
tian humility and forbearance was never 
better exemplified than yt the life and 
conduct of Mrs. Thicknesse. She publish¬ 
ed, in two volumes, a work called “ The 
School of Fashion,” which had a pro¬ 
digious run, being a satirical truth upon 
some of the most fashionable characters 
of that day. She also published *' Rio- 
graphical Memoirs,” in 3 or 4 volumes, of 


the most eminent Females of tbe French 
nation; and without a name many tracts 
on religious and mural subjects. She 
conversed freely in Spanish, Italian, 
French, and German; but so perfectly 
devoid of all pedantry, that she was 
never known to protrude that know¬ 
ledge ill any circle which she honoured 
and graced by her society. With a 
liberality peculiar, sbe once sang at a 
public concert, at Bath, which was given 
for the purpose of raising a fund suffi¬ 
cient for the building of an Hospital: an 
immense sum was raised by this pro¬ 
cedure; wbicli gave rise at her sugges¬ 
tion, and by this generous assistance of 
herself and others, to luc present valu¬ 
able foundation there, called tbe Casu¬ 
alty Hospital; thus making her voice 
nut merely subservient to pleasure, but 
to alleviate the miseries and accidents 
of human nature. She never was tired 
of well-doing; how many enmities has 
she subdued! how much anger has she 
dissipated! Peace indeed was in all her 
steps. Slie died as she had lived, liow- 
itig herself with all humility to the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence; cheerlully, it 
may he said truly, departing this life, 
surely trusting in the merits of her Ri- 
deenier, full of holy ho]>e, and duly ap¬ 
preciating all the comforts of our holy 
religion. She was interred in the bury¬ 
ing ground at Paddington, on tbe 38th 
of j.iiiiiary, the service having been fine¬ 
ly and impressively performed by the 
Rev. Basil Wood, and followed, at her 
own especial request, by her only son. 
Captain Thicknesse, R. N. and three 
genllenien, her lung-tried and valued 
friends. Mournful and heavy indeed 
was the loss whirh they sustained, and 
sorrowfully did it bear upon them, Her 
memory, however, still remains; and 
her example will long remain also ; not 
only for their benefit, but fur that of all 
who knew her worth and virtues. N. 

'Mbs. Krmys Tynte. 

Jan. 39. At her house in Hill-street, 
Bcrkley-square, aged 8f>, Mr*. Kemys 
'"ynte, daughter of Major Hassall by 
Jane, daughter of Sir John Tynte, hart, 
of Halswell, co. Somerset, and Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Charles 
Kemeys, of Kavenmably, co. Glamor¬ 
gan, ami great grand-daiighter of Philip, 
Lord Wharton. ' 

Mrs. Kemys Tynte married Lieut.- 
c>)l. Johnson of the Guards, and Comp¬ 
troller of the Household to his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, who 
took the name of Kemys Tynte. 

To a strong clear understanding, and 
unparalleled firmness of mind, she united 
a placidity of temper hardly ever equall¬ 
ed, 
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cd, »nd B cheerfulness of disposition unri- 
Tolled i to this was added such perfect re¬ 
signation os blunted the sorrows incidental 
to so protracted a life; and CTialJed her to 
look forward with never-ceasing confidence 
to the world to coniCi where every virtue 
shall meet its just reward. 

T. S. JoLLIFFE, £50. 

June 6. At his Manor-house, Amer- 
down-Park, co. Somerset, aged 73, T. S. 
Jolliifc, esq. 

Descended from an ancient family, which 
traces its origin to the personal followers of 
the Nuimau Conqueror, and collaterally al- 
~^‘(1 to some of the chief Nobles of the 
k kingdom, Mr. JoliilFe filled an elevated sta¬ 
tion iu society with distinguished ability and 
credit. Of lute years he resided almost en¬ 
tirely in the country; but he fo{inerly min¬ 
gled in the biilliant circles of the Metrojio- 
lis, and sat in several Parliaments, during 
the government of Lord North, and the 
first ])criod of Mr. Pitt’s administration. In 
the House of Commons, as in every other 
situation, he sustained the character of a 
hlgh-iuiiidcd and scrupulously honourable 
geutleiu.m. Of the disinterested and up- 
light priiicljde whlrdi miivcrsally goveuicd 
his conduct, he eaily in life gave iiti evident 
proof, by resisting aveiy flattering overture, 
which cmbiaccd high hereditary rank as 
well as pecuniary emolument, rather than 
desert tito.sc connexions,, whose politic.al 
views he h.id conscientiously adopted.—Mr. 
Jolliffe had considcrahle jnopcity in various 
parts of Piighiud, but his chief estates were 
iu .Somersetshire, foi which count) he was, 
scvei.ll years since, appointed High Slieriff, 
and served the office with a degree of qden- 
dcuir which has seldom hern (■(piullcd: the 
whole of his retinue on that occitsion be lug 
selected from his principal tenantry- As a 
Magistrate, he was acute, active, uiimana, 
upright, intrepid, and intelligent; his opi¬ 
nions were received with the sincercst de¬ 
ference, and his decisi..ns heard with ro- 
.spcclful acquiescence. On the institution 
of tlic Kcncilile Dragoons, at an important 
crisis of the late war, he was aplmintcd to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; a situation 
for which ho was peculiarly qualified by his 
habits of activity, his address in the ma- 
iiagement of his horse, and his personal ac- 
coniplishmcnts. Since the reduction of the 
regiment, he has resided almost exelusively 
on his extensive domain; where, in the 
c.-i]m scenes of domestic- retirement, he be¬ 
came the centre of a grateful and an admir¬ 
ing circle. 


J. R. Fitzsimmons, Esq. 

M«i/ 7. At his house. Serpentine-avenue, 
near Dulilin, after three days illness, John 
iiiirkc Fitzsimmons, esq. many years a Ma¬ 
gistrate of the ('ounly of Dublin. The re¬ 


bellion of 179*! called into action the zeal 
and loyalty of Mr. Fitzsimmons, who on 
many occasions distinguished himself for in¬ 
trepidity, .13 a member of Mr. Reresford’s 
Cavalry. He subscipiently raised a corps of 
Yeomanry at Snndymount himself, wiiicli 
hescontinnod t'' command down to the pe¬ 
riod of its being disembodied. As a public 
character Mr. Fitz..lmnioiis was well known; 
be was remarkable for his zeal and attach- 
ii'.ent to the Constitution in Church and 
State, of both of which he was a most able 
and efficient supporter. For many years he 
was the [iroprietor and conductor or The IJi- 
hcminn Jutmud; and since the decease of 
Mr. GilFard, be lias been the leader in the 
Common Council of Dublin,* and the most 
influential man in corporate affairs. As a 
political writer, Mr. Fitzsimmons was clear, 
concise, and nervous ; as a public speaker lie 
was bold, energetic, and eloquent, possess¬ 
ing invincible personal couiage, arr!v>t.-. ■»* 
doifeil with a w.irm and generous heart. He 
was a kind, siiiccie, andaifectlonatc fiicnd; 
and his loss will long be deplored by those 
who, acquainted with the excellent qualities 
of his nature, could best estimate Ills me¬ 
rits, and appreciate his vvoi til. 

* Ei.isiia IIuTfnivsoN, F-si*. 

June 27. At Rlurton Parsonage, Staf- 
ford.sbirc, in liis Slstycar, Elisha Hutchin¬ 
son, esq. formerly otic of his Majesty’s Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace for the c.niiity of S iiffolk, 
in New EugliSiid ; almost the hv^t of that 
fvitliful hand, whom fifty years since tliu 
fury of rebellious zeal diuio from their native 
seals in Ameiica. He was son of the celc- 
hr.itod Thomas Hiitehiiisoii, Governor of 
the Province of Mass.ichusets'Jkiy, iv'ui by 
the sacrifice of an amjile foiiune, and of 
high loc.'il ratk and concideratioiii preserved 
his loy.-ilty unstained. His vcneiahic de¬ 
scendant survived every memher of a family 
to which he was most tenderly attached but 
one, and closed his meek and hi.mble, and 
charactcrisiieally cheerful career, in the faith 
and hojic which are the peculiar iirivilrge 
of a genuine Christian. “ Fear God, ho¬ 
nour the. King, live in God’s glory,” was 
one of his last expressions ; a strong, though 
unintentional, portrait of himself. 

_ a 

Joseph Kemp, Mus. D. 

Af«i/ 22. In London, Dr. Joseph Kemp, 
lie ivas of Sidney Sussex College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where be proceeded AIiis. R. I.S03, 
and Mils. D. 180.9. He was brother to 
James Kemp, escy author of Northern- 
hay,” a Descriptive Poem; and was sonic 
years ago orgavist at the cathedral of Rris- 
tol; but in 1814 reshird iu Izrndon, wliero 
he gave lectures on Music at some of the 
literary institutions. He published “ The Ju¬ 
bilee,” a vocal patriotic Entertainment, 8vo. 
180.9; aud “ The Siege of Isca,” or Exeter, 
an histuricaI-operaticMcIu-Drama,8vo.1810. 

The 
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Tlic Jubilee wns acted at the Theatre Ruyal 
Haymarket, oa the 2!>th nf October 180.9, 
by permission, to commemorate the en¬ 
trance of the King dn the 50th year of his 
reign. The music by the author and D. 
Corri. “ The Siege of Isca, or the Bathos 
of the West," was acted at the New Theatre 
(late the King's Ancient Concert Rooms), 
Tottenham-strcct. 


Miss Crachami. 

%fune to. Miss Crachami, the Sicilian 
dwarf. She was exhibited us usual, and re¬ 
ceived upwards of ‘200 visitors : towards the 
evening a languor appeared to come over 
her, and on ha" way fioin the exhibition- 
room she expired. When her fathei and 
mother, wlio are performers at a theatre in 
Dublin, heard of her death, the father came 
to this Country to obtain the liody; but 
s ^ihr jQg-""" who had prevailed on him to let 
him talee the child to England for the bepe- 
ht of its health, had decamped with it. 
After a painful search, the father found that 
the body had been disposed of to the College 
of Surgeons, for di'.section; and, jiutting 
his paternal feelings out of the question, it 
certainly was a fit subject fur anatomical 
study. The great wonder was that tho>iiui- 
chinery of life could have hecti carried on 
so long in so minute and so dimimitivc a 
form; that a creature like this should pos¬ 
sess all the physical, moral, and intellec¬ 
tual attributes of perfect huiimuiiy. It 
staggered the inquiring mind to contem¬ 
plate lier; and one could not help revolv¬ 
ing the strange doubts wliiJi arose—Is 
there here in this pigmy prodticr' >n ofnatnic, 
which we can merely say belongs to the 
highest order of creation, responsibility of 
action, principle, soul, and rmmortality ? 
The party in whose charge she was were at¬ 
tentive to her ; and we only regret that the 
exhibition was not miule less constant and fa¬ 
tiguing for so delicate and fragile a creature. 

CLERGY RECENTIA' DECEASED. 

yipril S. Aged 37, at Oxford, the Rev. 
Thontas Hancock, M.A. of Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, and Head Master of Carmarthen Grain- 
mar School. He took his degree of M.A. 
Oct. 10, 18J2. 

April 7. 'Hio Rev. C. Peters, M.A. 
Rector of the Second Portion of Puntesbury, 
Shrojishire. He was of Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he took his degret-of M. A. 
May 16*, 179.'); an.l which body presented 
him to his living of Pontesbuiy iti 1803. 

April 11. The Rev. Jolifi Fox, Rector 
of Siggeston, co. York; to which he was 
presented in 1816', by Sir T. Sjingsby, Bart. 

April 14. At Earl's Colne Priory, Es¬ 
sex, in his Both year, the Rev. Thomas 
Carwa rill lie, A.M. Prebendary of Sneating 
in the catliedial of St. Paul, and Vicar of 
Earl’s Colne. 


A;n il 16*. At Walton in Gordanu, in the 
co. of Somerset, after a long and severe ill¬ 
ness, the Rev. J3rax DiirHn, Rector of 
that parish, and eldest son of the late Sir 
John Durbin. lie was of Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. 
June 17, 1788; and was presented to the 
living of Walton in 1810, by Sir John 
Durbin, his father. 

April 1C. At his lodgings, in York, aged 
71, thcRev. i/oIiM EUis, M.A. Prebendary 
of Barnby-on-the-Moor, in York cathe¬ 
dral, Prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Hipon, and Vicar of Sticnsall and Osbald- 
wick. He was, wo believe, of St. Joli"’s 
College, Cam budge; R. A. 1770; M.A. 
1774. He was prc'.eiilod to the living of ' 
Strcnsall in 1802, and timr of Osbaldwick 
in 1808, by the Prebendary of Strensall. 
In 1802, lij was elected Picbendary of Ri- 
jion, and in 1814 (o that of B.iriiby. 

April 24. At Weston Vicai age, in his ()2.i 
year, most deeply and deservedly lamented 
by his fiiinily, friembs, p.srishioners, and nu¬ 
merous BCipiaintance, the Rev. I'hnnun If'il- 
kins, M.A. V^icarof Weston. He was for¬ 
merly head master of thu Free Grammar 
School at Bath, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Countess Dowager of Cardigiui. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Weston in 
1.808 by the King, and to the Rectory of 
Charicomli in 1811 by the Mayor and Cor¬ 
poration of Bath. No laboured eulogy need 
grace his ubse(|un:s, as his memory will long 
be richly embalmed in the hearts of those 
who, long knowing his cunscientions inte¬ 
grity, simplicity of iiunners, and earnest 
desire of fiithfiilly diseharging his minis¬ 
terial, relative, and .social duties. 

A/nil 2.1.« In Keppcl-street, [.ondon, 
aged 41, the Rev, Cliailes Cornelius Chnni- 
hers, Rector of Ilolinpton, and Vicar of 
Welwick in Holdcrness, and son of the l.\tc 
Sir Robert Chamliers, Cliicf Justice of Ben¬ 
gal. He ivas of Christ Church, Oxford, 
wlicre he pioeceded M A. Grand (.'(im¬ 
pounder, Mar. 31, 1813; and was presented 
to the above livings in 1819, by the King. 

April 29. At his house in Paragon- 
buildings, Bath, id tlie 8')th year of his 
age, ihe Rev. John 1‘ine Coffin, of Port- 
ledge, Devon, and of Inpington, (Jam- 
' ridgeshire. 

May 1. The Rev. Francis Thomas Ifa- 
mond. Rector of Wydford, Herts, to which 
he was presented in 1790 by S. Partridge, 
esq. Ho was of St. John’s College, CAnib. 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. 

May 31. At [jcmbergh, aged 73, the 
Prelate Ignatius Poniatowsky, descendant of 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky, King of Poland. 

June 2. In New North-street, Red 
Lion-square, in his .93d year, the Rev. Ed¬ 
mund Garden, Rector of Kington, Wilts, 
and nearly 60 years Reader to Gray’s Inn. 
He was presented to the living of Kington 
in 1779, by the Tyiney Ijoiig faniily, 

Lnirhf. 
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Lately. At Ilurslcy, aged fiO, the Rev. 
John. Marsh, Rector of North Raddersicy, 
aud above I'm years Cunite of Ilurslcy. He 
was presented to the living of North ilad- 
derslcy by T. Diimnier, esq. 

At West Ashby, near Horneastle, aged 
6’-l, the Ilov. Futnns Ruckllffe, Chirate of 
West Ashby, and Rector of Fullctby and 
Martin. He was presented to tlie Rectory 
ofFullctby in 1784 by Mr..Hockliflc. 

At Knville, of which parish he bad been 
21 years Rector, the Rev. Richard H'lllrs, 
formerly of Chiist (Jliiircli, Oxford, uherc 
he took his degree of M. A. .June 4, 17113. 
.lie was iiistituteil to the living of Eiiville 
ill 1800, on his own Tiouilnation. 



Dit.vriis. 

liOSDON AND ITS ItNVinONS. 

Latch). In London, gieatly respected, 
Thoinas (.I.nrk. esq. of Kasingwold. 

June 3. In Sooth Aiidloy-street, Thomas 
Chevalier, esep F.R.S. F.S.4. F.L.S. and 
F.H.S .'^orgeon Fxtraurdinar} to the King, 
and Frofesscir of Anatomy arnl Surgery to 
the Rov il College of Surgeons in Loudon. 
Hi: published “ Observations in Defence of 
a Bill lately brought into Parliament, for 
erecting the ('oiporal'.oii of Surgeons of 
London into a College,” Hvn. 1737.—“ An 
Iiitiodiictiun to a Course of Ix'ctures on the 
Operations of Suigery,” SSvo. 1801. “ A 

'i realise on (jrnu-shot Wounds,” 1 Imu. 
IHO-t. 

June 10. In (Jeorge-street, Hanover- 
^q^.arl■, Mrs. Heaviside, tile wife of Mr. Hea¬ 
viside, the celebrated Surgeon. 

Jane 15. Aged nine months, John, 
youngest child of Lord and Lady Milton. 

Jaat: 16'. In Hiieknuy-groie, aged 75, 
Rob. (iuinming, ojij. late of the Excisc- 
Ollicc. 

Jane 16'. Near Newiiigton-Hreen, Mid- 
dlesc., aged 6'4, Sally, relict of the late 
Mr. .John liyles, surgeon, Riimsbury, Wilt.s. 

June 20. In London, Anne, relict of 
lute Colonel Wnstie, of If.isely-house, co. 
Oxfoid. 

Jane 2'>. In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
squaie, in the 73d year of his age, William 
Hall, esq. 

June 2.3. At Parl-iilacc, Cambcrwell- 
groie, Mrs. Cullen. 

June 25. At Dell Lodge, Blnckhcnth, 
in her 64 th year, Eliicabctb, wife of John 
Green, esq. 

June 2!). In the New-road, aged 65, 
Thomas Keith, esq. Piivnte Teacher of Ma- 
tliomalics, and author of the following 
works:—The New Kchoolniaster's .Assist- 
(Uit, 12ino. 1736. The Complete Practical 
Arithmetician, 12mo. 17.03. Introduc¬ 
tion to tlie Theory and Practice of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonomttiy, 8vo. 1801. 
Treatise on the L'se of the Globes, I 2mo. 


1804. Ilawney’s ('omplcte Measurer Cor¬ 
rected, I2mo. 

Jutw 30. At hi.s father’s, Stoke New¬ 
ington, aged 23, William Pulteuey Sun- 
diu3, esq. 

fJiitji .3. At his house at Hornsey, after 
a protr.icted ii.oess, aged 66, (.ieorge Buck- 
ton, i-f,q. 

Juhjtt. Aged 81, Geoige Hyde Clarke, 
“Ml. of (Irafton-street, Berkelcy-sqiiare, and 
of Hyde-hall, ( lieshire. 

Jitly 7. In Cuinming-street, Pentoiivillo, 
aged 50, Mr. John Edward Pilgrim, of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Epton, aged 37, William Detinar, esq. 
sugar-refuier. • 

t/i(/,v 3. Clara, wife of Ch.ulcs Gilchrist, 
esq. of Simhiiry. 

At Fulliam,flged 81 , Mrs. Ann Simpson. 

Jalii 14. After an illness of only three 
days, aged '21, Eli/.ahcth, eldest daughte^;^, 

riioinas Price, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

Jahj 16. At (JiieeiiElizahetli-iow Green¬ 
wich, Anne, wife of Captain George liillicr, 

R.N. 

lU.nNsriiRE.- ,\gcd R5, Williaiii Hay¬ 
ward, esq. of Drayton, near Abingdon. 
During his life, Mr. llayward distributed 
noarty thousands of pounds amongst his re¬ 
latives, notwiihstaiidiiig which he dial pos- 
ses.scd of lit least 400.000/.; tlie greatest 
p.irt of which he has left to his relatives, 
m.any of whom were in indigent cireuiii- 
stances. 

June Hi. At Castle-Hill, Windsor, Miss 
Henley. 

Ju'y 0. At Speen, near Newlmry, aged 
66, Prances-Kli/..il>eth, only surviving sister 
of Robert Southhy, esq. of Appleton. 

July 1). At Mill timer Cottage, Elira- 
l.vth, rcliub of the Into Davi.l iMinray, esq. 
broth ->1 of Loid Eliliunk, and daughter of 
the late Rt. Hon. 'I'homas Harley. 

July 11. At Reading, aged 70, Mrs. Jane 
Baker, widow of the lute James Baker, esq. 
foimeily surgeon of that town, a Lieut, and 
many years surgeon to the Beikshire Militia, 
in which regiment he held an Ensigiicy, and 
was appointed surgeon in the Grand Camp 
at Coxncath in the Amciican war. 

DfiRBYSiiiKE .—June 8. At Mclhuurn, 
aged 68, Edw. llollingworth, gent. 

DEvoNsHtKE .—July 8. In hia 30th year, 
Mr. Pcrigal, of Berry, near Totness. 

July 11. At Exeter, aged .57, after a 
protracted illness, Mr. Thomas P'lindcll, laic 
Proprietor of the Jfcsteni Luminary. 

Essex. — July 5. At his seat, Moorhall, 
Hallow, aged sS, John Perry, esq. 

July 10. Mary, wife of Edmund Drayton, 
esq. of Forest-Gate, VVc.st Ham. 

Gi.oucF.sTi.RsuinE. — At Tewkesbury, 
Thomas 'Hppen, a Chelsea Pensioner, in 
Ills lonih year. 

July 4. Aged 21, Edward-Daiihney 
Brice, youngevt son of Samuel Brice, esq. 
l'’renchay. 

July 
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July G. At Clifton, aged 1.9, Uettiaa- 
Mary-Eli/.a1>etli, wife of the Ilev. Baiil 
Burridge, of Algarkirk, co. Lincoln. 

July 8. At York-place, Clifton, Mrs. To¬ 
bin, relict of James Tobin, esq. formerly of 
Bristol. 

July n. At the Hotivells, aged IV, 
Charles, son of the late Rev. M. Monk- 
house, of Roath Court, Ulamorganshire. 

July 14. At Cheltenham, Octavio, wife 
of Marmaduke Constable, esq. 

Hampshire. — June 9. At King’s Clerc, 
aged 19, Jas. Widinore Kilpin, esq. eldest 
son of late Dr. Kilpin. 

July 11. At Andover, jigt-d 76, the re¬ 
lict of the late Mi. John Cioucli. 

HF.nr.roHDSiiiVE.— Lately. At Ross, in 
her 8.9th ye.ar, Hannuh, lelict of Mr.'J’lios. 
Sinyrke, merchant of Bristol, and daughter 
of the late Samuel Rosser, esq. of Mathein, 
Muninouthshire. 

10. At Brampton Abbots, near 
Russ, by apoplexy, aged 56', Spencer Comp¬ 
ton, esq. ' 

HEnTFORDsiiiRt.. —July 15, At Hert¬ 
ford, aged 75, John Greiiell, esq. 

Kent. — June (>. Aged 61), .John Bry¬ 
an, CAq. of Swanscoinb. 

Ju?ie 6. At Margate, Robt.-Etlw. pun¬ 
ter, esq. M.D. F.L.S, 

Jtnie 29 . At Dover, James Gunman, cjq. 

July 6'. At Ramsgate, ag<‘d .'10, Robert 
Ware, esq. of Bulham-ITill, Surrey, and 
sun of the bite James Waic, esq. the cele¬ 
brated oculist. He married the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Gurney, esq. B.iirister at Law. 

July 8. Of apoplexy, at 'J''iiiliridge 
Wells, aged 7-), Richard Budd, esq. 

July 10. AtHalstead-I’lace, Aiiiia-Marla, 
wife of John Atkins, esq. Alderin.m of Lon¬ 
don, and daughter of the late^ Rev. Dr. 
Burnaby, of B.'.gravc-llall, Leicestershire, 
Archdeacon of Leicester, and Vicar of Green¬ 
wich. 

Leicestershire. — June 13. At Barrow- 
upon-Soar, Mr. Thomas Bi aumont. 

June 11. In Newark, Leicester, aged 
79, Jeremiah DufFkin, gent. 

June 14. Henrietta, wife of Robt. King, 
gent, of Melton Mowbray, and dau. of the 
late F. Turner, esq. of Grantlium. 

Lincolnshire. — July 7. At Lincoln, af¬ 
ter a long illness, Henry Swan, esq. Mayor 
of that city. 

July 3. Aged 90, Mrs. Frances Tutty, 
of Hollym in Ilulderness. 

July 10. Suddenly (at his brother-in¬ 
law's house, Henry Sellwood, geut. of Horn- 
castle), Thomas Cracroft, .esq. of flarring- 
ton-Hall. 

Norfolk. — June 22. At Cromer, aged 
53, Anth. Ditchill, esq, of Vincent-square, 
Westminster. 

OxroHDSiriRE.—,/M/ie 9. At Oxford, 
aged 61, William Tubb, esq. 

JuTie 19. At Stonchall, Mrs. Fanshawc, 
widow of the late Robert Fanshawc, esq. 


After a long illness, aged 40, John Pliil- 
lips, esq. of Culham; an intelligent and ac¬ 
tive magistrate of the counties of Oxford 
and Berks. His death must be considered 
as a serious loss to the public, as well ns to 
his family and friends. 

July 9. At Stantou St. John, of con¬ 
sumption, aged 24, Einina-Pardo, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. 'Hiomas-Pardo 
Brett, Vicar of Bicester. 

Rutlandshire.—J u/y 22. In his 78th 
year, Wm. Belgravc, esq. of Preston. 

Somersetshire. — June 19. In Green 
Park Place, Bath, Fiennes Trotmnn, esq. of 
Siston Court, co. Gloucester, and of Buck- 
null, co. Oxon. 

July 1. Aged 82, Mr. 'D'os. Llewellin 
Vining, of Bcdiniiu.tcr. 

July 2. At Bath, aged 75, the relict of 
late T. Butlin, esq. nf Turville Park, Bucks. 

Si aiforosiiirf.,— June II. At Lttoxo- 
ter, aged 2.5, the wife of Rev. Jos. Raynor, 
Method!.st Minister, and daughter of Mr. 
Shillitn, Prestun Field, Ilolderness. 

SoRRF.Y.— June 22. At Bnriios, aged 22, 
J. E. Jeffreys, esq. Student of Ch. Ch. Oxon. 

Sussex. — June 19. At Ijcucs, aged 63, 
Franecs, widow of T. Richardson, osq. of 
Wariniiighurst Paik. 

July 5 At Brighton, aged 63, I’cter. 
Tempieman, esq. of V\'iehbuiy-liouse, B'ilt- 
shire. 

Yorkshire.— Lately. At Hull, aged 80. 
David Clarkson, esq. page to his l.itc Ma¬ 
jesty fur nearly half a century. His hene- 
\o1cut disposition, and generous inte.gritv of 
nature, miule him universally eslecmeil in a 
large cirelu of friends. 

June 6. At Se.irl’oroiigh, aged 78, IMr. 
John Clarksom bate of Huninanliy. 

Juliets. In bis 90tll year, in .Jari.itt- 
strect, Hull, Mr. Curnelius Biiiton. 

Aged 73, Mr. M.itthew Jolinson, of Kil- 
lingwoId-Gravcs, near Bevciloy. 

At Bovciley, in her 60th year, Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood, widow of the late George Sherwood, 
esq. much and deservedly respected by her 
nuiiierons friends and nequaiutanec. 

June l(j. At Hull, aged 7-1, Jemima 
O'Connor, widow of late Col. O’Connor. 

July 9. At Pontefract, aged 6.), Mrs. 
Anne Taylor, aunt to Henry Taylor, esq. the 
Recorder of Pontefract. 

July 12. Aged 87, Mrs. Anne Williams, 
of the Trinity-house Hospital, Hull. She 
had only one brotl'.cr, who had 50 children, 
grand-ehfldven, Stc. 

Ireland. — Lately. Mr. Sheckleton, De¬ 
monstrator of Anatomy to the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, Dublin,, whilst engaged 
in delivering a lecture, raising a knife at the 
same time, he slightly cut his linger, which 
thus became inoculated with virulent matter 
from the subject on which he lectured. In¬ 
flammation came on, and after every remedy 
was tried, he e.xpircJ four days after the 
fatal cut. 
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IS24:] Bill of Mortality.-~Markets, Sfc.—Canal Shares. 


Ciiristencil 
Males - 727 ),.,,, 
Females - fis/J j 


DILL OF MORTvVLITY, from June 3S, to Julyao, 1894 . 


Buried. 
Males ' 
Females - 


.■j*)! 1 

, _ J 

Whereof have died under two years old 

Salt 5s, per bushel; 1 Jd. per pound. 


1OW 


33^8 



9 and 5 1.34 
5 and 10 fiO 
10 and 20 37 
20 and '0 70 
30 nud 40 88 
40 and 5Ci 104 


50 and 
<i0 and 
70 and 
80 and 


60 

70 

SO 

00 


93 

8.9 

.58 

90 


90 and 100 I 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation^ 
from the Returns ending July 17 . 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beaus. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. (/. 

00 7 

34 4 

27 4 

3.9 11 

00 


PRICE OF FLOUR, |ier Sack, July 26, 55.s. to 60s, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 21, 9.9.s. 9d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BORIJUGH aiARKET, July 23. 


Kent Biigs. 

5/. 

12s. 

to 

7/. 

7s. 

Farnham Pockets.... 

ft. 

Os. 

to 

10/. 

10s. 

Sussex Ditto. 

0/. 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

O.S. 

Kent. 

Of. 

1 Os. 

to 

8/. 

As. 

Yearling. 

4/. 

Os. 

to 

(if. 


.Sussex. 

Gl. 

Os. 

to 

71. 

Os. 

Old ditto. 

()/. 

Os. 

to 

()/. 

Os. 

Yearling. 

5l. 

1.5s. 

to 

Gl. 

I.5.S. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

I 

St. James’s, Hay 7i. Os.Od. Straws/. 6s.Od. Clover 7/. 0.?. Od. —Whitechapel, HayOV. 10s. Os. 

Straw 2/. 18s. Od. Clover 7/. 7s. Sd. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef. ,ls.* 8d. to 4s. 4d. 

Mutton. .‘Is. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 

Veal. 4s. (id. to 5s. Ad. 

Pork. 4 s, Od. to 5.S. Od. 


Lamb .4.s. 8d. to Ss. Cd. 

Head of Cuttle at Market July 26 : 

Beiists . 2,17.9 Calves 310. 

Shcejt and Lambs 26,200 Pigs 920. 


COALS: Newcastle, jlls. Od. to 37s, 6d. —Sundeilaud, 35s. Od. to 40s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. Od. \ellow Russia .36s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 70S, Mottled 78s. Od. Curd 82, s.—CANDLES, 8s. {wr Doz. Moulds .9s. 6d. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Cawals, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Lioiit Companies (Ijetweeii the 25th of June, and 25th of July, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No.^, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canals. Trent and Mersey, 752. and bonus; price 2,.380/.—Coventry 44/, and bonus; 
price 1,950/.—Oxford, short shares, 39/. and bonus; price 850/.—Grand Junction, 10/. 
and bonus; price .345/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s. and bonus; price 370/.—Worcester nod 
Birmingham, 1/.; price 45/.—Neath, 15/,; price 410/.—Swansea, 11/,; price 250/.— 
Monmouth, 10/.; price 240/.—^Ellesmere, 3/,; price 35/.—Old Union, 4/.; price 100/.— 
Huddersfield, 1/.; price 42/.—Lanjaatcr, 1/.; price 40/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 1/.; price 
.35/.—Kennet and Avon, 1/.; price 30/.—Regent’s, price 60/.—^'i'hames and Medway, 
price 85/.—Wilts and Berks, price 10/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, price 21/.—Basing¬ 
stoke, price 10/,— ^Docks. West India, 10/.; price 235/.—East India, 8/.; price 145/.— 
London, 4/. lOs.; price 117/.— Water Works. East London, 5/.; price 170/.—West 
Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 86/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; prlte 90/.— Fire and Life In¬ 
surance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 316/.—Globe, 7/.; price 
180/.—Imperial 5/.; price 130/.—llupe, 6s. j price 01. —Atlas, 9s.; price 7/. 10s.— 

Guardian, 10/. paid; price 12/. prem.—Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 80/_Rock, 2*.; price4/.— 

Gas Light Companies. Westminster, 3/. lOs.; price 78/. —Phoenix, 2/. paid; price 
lf>7, JOs, prem.—^Reversionary Interest Society, 20/. paid; price 2/. 10s. prem.—Vaiuthall 
Bridge, l/,; price 367. 


METEO- 
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METEOIIOLOGICAL DIARY, by VV. CARY, Strand. 

From Ju 7 u 27 , to July 26 , 1324 , bolh inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. II Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Day of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11 o’clo. 

Night. 


Weather. 

1 

o-S 

S'! 

qS 

.A 4 th 

8.9 

? g 

a 

o 

0 

S . 

U w 

1 

Barora. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

June 

0 

o 

o 



July 

0 

0 

o 



27 

57 

68 

60 

30 , 04 

cloudy 

1 

60 

76 

63 

. 30 , 12 

fair 

28 

60 

70 

62 

29 , 99 .fair 

13 

63 

78 

72 

, la 

fair [storm 

29 

62 

70 

55 

. 74 

fair 

14 

72 

77 

69 

, 01 

cldy.thuiul. 

.80 

55 

67 

57 

, 93 

fair 

15 

60 

72 

62 

“’O, 98 

fair 

Jly\. 

60 

68 

59 

, 83 

(air 

I 16 

66 

72 

60 

30 , 1.5 

showery 

2 

59 

70 

60 

, 64 

showery 

! >7 

64 

70 


, .30 

r..'r 

3 

60 

66 

55 

, 65 

showery 

18 


69 


, .35 

fair 

4 

56 

65 

55 

, 81 

showeiy 

19 


d 

59 

, SO 

fair 

5 

60 

66 

57 

1 30 , 04 cloudy 


69 

TO 

61 

, 44 

fair 

6 . 

, «o 

65 

60 

29 , 90 showery 

21 

61 

70 

60 



7 

60 

66 

64 

, ssjshowcry i 

22 


d 

61 

, 33 

fair 

8 

66 

70 

6 /; 

30 , oe'fair 

23 

64 

75 

63 

, 20 

fair 

9 

66 

75 

66 

29 , 95 |fair 

24 


75 

60 

29 , 93 

fair 

10 

60 

72 

62 

30 , 00 |fair 

25 

59 

70 

64 

. 94 

fair 

11 

60 

73 

62 

, 12 ,’fair 

1 

26 

66 


52 

, 90 

cloudy 


.^•1 

e 4 

e> 

§ 

•-9 


J 2 

CPto 


238^1 

Hoi. 

238i 


2374 

236 

236 

237 
237 i 
2374944 
|236|93| 

.94 


28 

29 

30 
1 
2 
3 

5 

6 
7 | 

8 
9 

10 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 
33 
24 
26 
2712351 


U'g 


DMLY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

FromJufW^iHf tojulf^ 27» 1824, Zo/A iwc/iwire. 


CJ ^ 
9 

M 

Qt a 

&• o 


•944 ^ 


pH 

95 

' 94 j 

93 | 

934 

944 

i 93 i 


238 1944 
237 i| 94 | 
237 


237 

2334 


i |944 

934 


Hoi. 

2354 

235 


934 

934 


5 

i 

3 4,931 

4 93 
i 934 

49 a 

4,934 

|93i 

1934 

34 ' 93 | 

i;034 

4924 

4934 


u 

<u 

c. 

wlM 

« 


(U M 

c. 


10141 1014 


102 
102 
1014 
101 
1014 
4i»oi4 


1013 
101 | 

1014 
1014 

lilOlf 


4 

4 

i 


iOI 


1014 


»CJ 
fli fc, I a> 

Z S .;>5 


CO 


y> S :r: - 5 ^ 

B •— X 

5 2 

CO 


s.!^ i 


1014 - 



23 


92 
92 | 
.934: 

924 

921 

93 


1014 
1014 
1014 
3411014 
321001 


li 

34 


93i 41921 i 
9ii 241 

924 2 

9ii 24 
924 I 


41924 i 


lioi 

16041 

ipo|' 

1014 

ioo| 

1014 

1014 


1014 

1014 


101 | 


1014 
1014 
1014 
loif 4 


lOif 


23 
23 

224 
224 
224 
1004 10641224 
10141064224 
1014 1064224 
1014 106422 ! 
1014 IO64 22! 
101.4 1064 i 23 

1014 1064['’3 
1004 1064 
100| 106 i| 

101 'I 05 | 

1004 10641224 


ioo§ 1054] 

1004105 

1004,1034 

10041054 

10041054 

10041034 

101 1054 


23 


224 

224 

224 

23 

23 

23 

23 


2904 


2914 


2914 

14 

1.290 4 


289 


287 

286 


49 

1 

-> 

tj 

a 


84 pm, 


83 
8.3 

84 


pin 

pm 

pm 


84 

82 

80 

76 

77 
84 
80 
82 
83 
81 
83 
83 


pm. 

pm. 

pm, 

pm, 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 


86 pm 
86 pm. 
89 pm. 
89 pm. 
39 pm. 
84 pm. 
86 pm. 


£x. Bills, 
lOOOA 
at ‘ 2 d. per 
D.i.y. 


31 36 pm. 


34 2>in 
.17 pm 

37 pm 

38 pm 
34 pm 
33 pra 

38 pm 
41 pm 

45 pm 
50 pm 

39 pm 

46 pm 
46 pm 
46 pm 

37 pm 

45 pm 


Ex. Bills, 
1000 /. 

at l 4 </. 
per Day. 


.1133 pm. 


34 32 
34 32 
34 33 
33 34 
3433 
33 34 


[39 

67 

38 
33 

39 

40 
40 


44 pm. 

43 pm, 

44 pm, 

42 pm. 

43 pm. 

45 pm, 
45 pm. 


33 31 
354 ] 
424 : 
43 

42 41 

43 4 ( 
41 3 < 

403 ; 

41 4 ( 


4039pai., 
|39 37 pm. 
8840 pm. 
|8940pni. 
8941 pm. 
41 40 pm. 
41 40pro. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 101, Corner of i}aoh-buildin;:'s, Cornliill. 


JOHN NICIIOl.S ANU SOS', -2',, )•»«•. UMAN I ill.ffcl. 
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CONTAINING 


Ori 0 nia{ Cantmunirattoiiii. 

MtNOll (’OnUtSl'fiNDLN'tE.— Quostlons, &C...n(i 
Oil tilt! (iiiiniri;! Uuusl's at Paris.9:1 


Mitford’s Princi|ilos tif Architi’clurt'. 
A Pleasant C'onfeitcil Coinodv. 


Hough on the State of Chrisuanity in India.??■.’ 


|llmnan Pinement at Jhamdean, Hants.100 Wirgman on the Kantesian Philostiphy.l'!3 

jPlicnoinonon on the Devonshire Coast.101 Hays on tlie existing Corn IjUWS. 

iCiiiieal Emendation of Livy.10;i Wight's Mornings at Bow-slieet.......144 

On Nelson’s Monument, Portsdowri.?/■. North on the Laws—Wolferstan s E.ngenia. 


|I’cirtehc3ter (Jastle.—Rev. H. Law.101 

Aecouiit of Farnworth (3hureh, Lancashire. 10.1 

Evils of Slavery in the West Indies. il'. 

On Dniidieal Woods and (iioves.108 

lOn Defacing the Statue in Hyde Park.Ill 

KentishSuperstitions, 111 .—IjC (irice Eaniily 112 
Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleoi’s hlonumcnt. ...1 l.'l 


Hays on the existing Corn Ijuws. 

Wight's Mornings at Bow-slieet.144| 

North on the Laws—Wolferstan's E.ngenia. 

Howard’s Joseph and his Brethren.I'lS] 

Bird’s Poeiijpl Memoirs .I4(i| 

Sir A. De Vere Hunt’s Duke of Mercia . ...147 

Willis’s Castle Baynaid.ISO 

Einlayson on Wasliing Decks, ike.162 

Prior’s Life of Burke.lS4|j 

I'onversion of Count Stiuensee.ISSlj 


London Pageants in theicign of James I. ...ib. Brides of Florence, 15(i'.—BilileSiiuoty, &c.I.-ir| 
jJoiirnal of a Slnjiwrecked Scjraan, 1708 ...118 JjITMIaby Intem..—N ew Publicailoiis, &c. Jo2| 

jCoMPLNmUM OFfioONTS If IS lOllV—.Su.s.scX.l 23 .ANllliUARIAN llESEAnCIlKS.105 

|On the Author of th.e “ Beggar’s PeUtiou" 127 Select Portkv .lOO 

jOuen (ileiulower, 127.—1 ‘iiiple Cluireli ...128 [ 5jljlforiCi»l iffiroillffc. I 

'silver Nohle of the reign of Edw. IV. ib. Foreign News, 1 ti.O.-Deiiiestie Oecmrencesl72 

iSeulpture representing St. AIo...129 Proinotioiis, ike.—ifiiths and olanitiges .... 17.') 

jOii erecting New Chiuclics and Chapels. if\ OanuAitv; with IMcinoii • of Loid \ i.scouiit 

:Seut of Shakers in America.131 Tainuorth; Countess of Irleneann ; Sir (r. 

( llrUlCU) of jHleUJ puhlicationm. Wood, Knt.; llcv. T. UennelJ ; Kev. W. 

'Moss’s History of Hastings.13.3 (’ooke, Dr. M. Wall, Ikc. See.177 

iSkottowe's Life of Shakspeare.1.35 Bill of Mortality.—Piiees of Markets.191 

Life of Weslay, 137.—^IVlemuirs of Goethe 13.9 Meteorological Toble.—Piiccs of Stocks....192| 


Embellished with a View of Farnwobth Churc^i, co. Lancaster; 

And a Representation of Mr. STiLLiscrLtr.r’s Mohumest in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gknt. 

Printed by John Nichols and Son, at Ctccno’s Head, 2.5, Pailiainrnt Street, Westminster! 
where all Letters to the Editor arc requested to he sent, Post-paid. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A pleasing and authentic Memoir of the 
worthy Schoolmaster, mentioned in p. 2, 
compiled from materials communicated by 
his son Captain Joseph Bud worth, may be 
seen in Mr. Nichols's '< Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,” vol. Hi. p. 8J2. He hmt a sister 
who was almost as good a scholar as him¬ 
self. She resided in Cheshire ; and lived to 
a good old age. She was too learned, and 
perhaps too plain, to be married. 

Clionas says, “ the following satirical 
verses on one of the celebrated Handle 
Holmes’ are sent you, not from their justice 
but their pirird. They arc taken from Harl. 
.MSS. 1301, f. 2 (>, and are colled in the 
Harleian Catalogue, ‘ Satyrical Verses /m 
one Handel, deceased.' As the other pa¬ 
pers in that MS. are all dated before the 
year 16'32, the verses probably related to 
the first Randle Holme, who died in IGVi.^, 
and were most likely written during his life¬ 
time, by one who disliked him, os an appro¬ 
priate epitaph. ‘ 

“ On Rnmllc Ilolwe. 

If Heav’n be pleas’d 
When man doth leave to sin; 

If Hell be pleas’d 
When it a soul doth win ; 

If Hurth l>c pleas'd 
When it hath lost a knave; 

Then all be pleas’d. 

For H-andle is in his gnive.” 

C. W. asks why the Uoyal Dukes of Sus¬ 
sex and of Cambriilge have the one a Scotch 
Earldom (Inveinc'.s), and an Irish Barony 
(Arklow) ; and the other an Irish Earldom 
(Tipperary), and a Scotch Barony (fhillo- 
den) ns titles; whereas the Puke of Yoik 
has a Scotch Dukedom (Albany), and an 
Irish Earldom (Ulster); the Puke of Cla¬ 
rence a Scotch Dukedom ^St. Andrew’s), 
and an Irish Earldoir (Munster); the Duke 
of Cumberland a Scotch Dukedom (Tiviot- 
dale), and an Irish Earldom (Armagh); 
and the Duke of Glocester a Scotch Duke¬ 
dom (Edinburgh), and an Irish Earldom 
(Connaught). 

The same Correspondent inquires why the 
Counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Hodnor, in 
Wales, are the only counties in tire Princi¬ 
pality mentioned in Church briefs ? 

An Old Subscriiier solicits information 
respecting the family of Sir 'I'homas Hooke 
of Flanchford, co. Surrey, created a Baronet 
July 22, lb'6‘2, by Charles ll. He believes 
be was descended in a right line from 
Richard Hooke, who married a daughter of 

-Payne, esq. of Eaton, in that county, 

and which iiimily afterwards settled at Bram- 
shot, co. Hants, about the year 1600. Sir 
I'homas left au only son, Sir Helc, who 


succeeded him, and tliree daughters, one of 
which (the youngest) Anne, married Wil¬ 
liam brother to Sir John Swinnertun Dyer, 
hart, and bad issue three suns and two 
daughters. The father of Sir 'rhoinas 
Hooke married Mary, dauglitcr of Nicholas 
Heic, esq. of Easton in Gordon, alias St. 
George, co. Somerset, who purchnsi'd the 
manor of Flanclitoril in 1656, which was 
conveyed to Sir Thomas in 1 662, and from 
which he took his title. Wh.> .'id 'I'liomus 
marry ? And, was his son. Sir hblc, ever 
married 

J. I. K. observes, “ in looking over your 
Magazines, I saw, in the one for April 
171)6, p. 291, an account of George Mus- 
grave’s family of Nettlecombc, esq. where it 
is said, * that on the death of 'riioinas, the 
last of the male line, in 176'6, that Juliana 
the heiress married the late Sir James Laug- 
ham, bait. &c. &c.’ Now it ouglit not to be 
understood, that she was an heiress in her 
own right, ns James Keigwin, esq. late of 
(iamborno, was then living, being the lineal 
descciukint of .Tiihana, the elilcst d.iugbier 
of the same George iM usgrave, stiledtlicreiii 
Colonel of the Somerset Militia, and was 
the heir at law,' on the extinction of tliu 
male line in 'J’homas; and would have suc¬ 
ceeded to the landed property «if his great 
grandfather, liad not the said Thomas Mus- 
gravc suffered a recovery, as it is supposed, 
in 1763 ; cut off the eiitiil, and gave it, ns 
I njipreluuid, to I.iidy Langham’s second 
sou —John Keigwin, who marriedM.ngaiet 
Gitfard, was the grcat-graudfiither of the 
above-mentioned James Keigwin, the lineal 
dcsceiulaut and heir of that family, she be¬ 
ing, os it i.s correctly stated in your Maga¬ 
zine for July 1823, the daughter of Joan, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Wyiulliam 
of Urcliard, the eomnmn ancestor of scveml 
of that name, who settled at Kentsford, 
Cathaugre, Pillesdon, Yale, and Trent, in 
Somersetshire, and of Felhriggc in Norfolk, 
and from whom was descended that cele¬ 
brated statesman Sir William Wbyndlum, 
leader of the Tories, against the Walpole 
Administration : he married Catharine Sey¬ 
mour, second daughter of Charles, tlie 
proud Duke of Somerset, as he is called; 
and was the most accomplished and finished 
statesman of his day ; and from this branch 
is descended the very excellent and most 
noble the present Earl of Egremout. 
James Keigwin left a son and two daugh¬ 
ters, the former being at this present time 
Rector of Withiel, who has also a, son and 
two daughters, now living.” 

E. P.’s jiapcr in our next. It lias been 
unavoidably postponed. 
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ON THE GAMING HOUSES AT PARIS. . 
By Dom S-, a Spanish Traveller. 


Mr. Urisait, }• 

I '^IIERK aic nine nublh: Gamin;? 

Houses at Paris, licensed by the 
Erencli Government, and the liolders 
of them pay annually to the Govern¬ 
ment six millions of "francs (2.5(»,()()0/.) 
Ibr permission to keep tlicm. 'Hie 
capital daily ajjproprialcd as a bank 
for the whole, is about 30,000/. 

The hrsl in consideration is the 
•'Salon,” in the Hue Gran;?e JJattel- 
licre; then “ Freseati,” in the line 
Richelieu ; and subsequently No. y, 
l'>4, and others, in the Palais Royal, 
and dilferent (larts of I’ftris. 

'I'he ;?atnes pl.iyed are, rouge ct 
noir, roulette, and ha/ard. 

The »lealers of the canis, and llu)se 
who oHiciatc at roulette and ha/.ard. 


.sre not allowed to play themselves, 
but receive a Napoleon per tlay (I(is. 
8d.) as their pay. 

The “Salon’’alone requires an in¬ 
troduction from one of the members 
to the French Marquis, who [iresides, 
before a stranger can enter. 

When a stranger has been intro- 
fluccd, there is usually an invitation 
sent him to dine at the JSalon on 
Thursday, on which day a magnificent 
dinner isgiven gratis to all the members. 
Every delicacy is provided, and the 
choicest wines—Champagne in abun¬ 
dance, which is drunk only in ium- 
blers. Too many have found 40 their 
sorrow, that this dinner, nominally 
gratis, has cost them many hundred 
pounds! Dinner being over, the com¬ 
pany adjourn to the tablc.s below, 
where the play goes on briskly. Af¬ 
ter dinner a man is less on his guard, 
and Champagne is a stimulus to play 
with freedom and resolution. Of this 
the “ chef” of the Salon is well aware, 
and some of the numerous waiters in 


attendance arc ready to lend money to 
those who may have lost all which 
th^ had about them. 

•This arrangement, which at first ap¬ 
pears hazardous, is tin reality produc¬ 
tive of immense profit, for if lost 
(which is too often the case), the mo¬ 
ney is in fact paid back to the concern; 
and if the borrower should win,, he 
usually refunds the loan before leaving 
the room; and if iinsucccssfu], it re¬ 
mains for Inin to repay the waiters as 
“ a debt of honour." Lending money 
to a losing g.'uneatcr is like attciiipling 
to fill a leaky vessel. 

This system of lending is productive, 
of rmn to many who play; for a man 
can retire witliout being hurt, after 
losing only the money which he had 
in his pocket; but he may lose thou¬ 
sands if Ije continue to borrow; for 
there is a disposition in gamesters to 
pursue a run of ill luck, and the feel¬ 
ings are actuated by a sort of frenzy 
and spirit of revenge to regain that 
which they feel as it unjustly deprived 
of.—Ia:t a man win, and the gratifica¬ 
tion he feels renders him almost inca¬ 
pable of leaving the tables; or if he re¬ 
tires, it is only to come again; so that 
he must lose the more he plays. It is 
like buying all the tickets in a lottery. 

A short time since, a foreign Prince 
won at the Salon 10,000/.; with such 
a sum many a man would have thought 
himself content, but to win is produc¬ 
tive of nearly as much ill as to lose,— 

' Quo plus suDt potae, plus sitiuntur aquae.* 

This young* man was so intoxicated 
with success, that he distressed him¬ 
self by not only losing that sum, but 
an additional 8,000/. 

At two o’clock in the morning^ a 
supper is ])rovidcd “ gratis’’ at the Sa¬ 
lon ; 
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Ion; this hour is probably chosen, bp- 
causc few come to supper, except to 
play, as the opera anti theatres shut 
much earlier, and, except the “ games¬ 
ter,” most persons have retired. The 
Salon continues open until five or six 
o’clock in the moiniug- At the Salon 
only rouge ct noir and bastard are 
played. 

An English nobleman well known 
as a great frequenter both of the Salon 
and Frescati, lost a short time since 
40,000/. 

At Frescati rouge et noir and rou¬ 
lette are |)lay«tfl both day and night.— 
Here neither dinner nor supper is pro¬ 
vided, but a number of “ women of 
the town” of superior .ipp.caranre .ire 
allowed tf) enter, and they attract num- 
**bers of perstrus. 

Twice or thrice in tire year a ni.'/g- 
nificent hall aiul shipper is gi\eu “gra¬ 
tis,” and to add to the s|)iciidour, se¬ 
veral of the opera girls arc hired to 
dance. 

r*. might be said, in reference to the 
ruin occtt^iuncd by play after dinner at 
ti’.c Salon, iind tne general l-ud cunsc- 
ijiiencc of ii habit of Jilnyiir^, that a 
dinner at the “Salon” operates as 
“ poison,” and in the same way, the 
“ beauty met with at Frescati,” may 
be considered as “fatal.” 

The gaming houses in tlu Palais 
Uoyal are open day and night, id free 
entrance is allowed to all who choose 
to go in. They olVer no inducement 
beyond the liojje of gain. „ 

How inconsistent and absurd on tlic 
part of Louis XVIll. to forbid on 
Sunday night the opera Ireiiig perforii'- 
c«l, when every iiiglit in tltc week tliese 
helh are open to the piihlic! What 
mockery, when we read that the “sa¬ 
cred cause of llcli-don alone” induced 
the Duke of Aiiglouleme to in\adc 
Spain with a numerous army, when in 
the Capital of his un^’le suen depravity 
of morals, .and fietiiicnt self-destruc¬ 
tion, are occasioned liy licensed and en¬ 
couraged gaming! 

The iiuinhcr of f.nlcidcs in Paris arc 
calculated at one per day, and it is 
considered that gaming is one of the 
first and most oowerfnT causes for such 
destruction ofbumari lile. 

Before any one embarks his fortune 
at play, let uim <onsUU'r the impossi¬ 
bility of winning for a eonfinn.ancc, 
because the chances me largely inja- 
rour of fhc tables ; were il otheru is •, 
how could 2.70,000/. la- paid tfi fio- 


.vernment? How Ls Champagne anif 
a splendid dinner for forty or more 

E arsons to be provided weekly at the 
alon ?—And the halls, suppers, and 
the beauties of Frescati, wlio otfers 
these to the public? The losers!!— 
And who wins? No one !! 

The gamester is always poor; for 
whatever he wins he considers as 
brass, and whatever he loses he values 
03 gold! 

11 is as reasonable to expect a “cherry 
clack,” veered by “ every wind,” to 
maintain the precision of the move¬ 
ment of the wheel of a steam-engiijo, 
as fur any one to believe Oi. ^'an possi¬ 
bly win at any of the public Gaming 
'Fables. 

Last year the principal holder of 
the Gaming 'Fables, after paymg every 
expense, is said to have netted 20,000/. 

Mos.mc Pavkmknt. 

Mr. UitBAN, Au .3. 

N a Journey through Hampshire, 
1 was informed of tlie late disco¬ 
very of a Roman silia ;.t llramdcan, 
near Alresford in that comilv, and ly 

this discovery was niiule. I need not 
add, that my Jnbrney thither was most 
amply repaid, and my antupiaiian zeal 
most highly gratified, on the inspection 
of these splendid remains of the Roman 
ijera. 

'Fhe spot selected for this villa was 
such as the Romans iisiially clinse lor 
their villas and stations, viz. a gentle 
elevation, not an elevated hill. 'Fhis 
appears to liave Ixvn a distinguished 
\illa, not a station; for 1 could not 
hear of any agger of circumvallation, 
which generally accompanied the lat¬ 
ter. 'Fhe villas of the Romans were 
never on a very large scale; and their 
apartments were of small dimensions ; 
of these, two only merit our attention, 
wh h were decorated with rich tessel¬ 
lated fioors, and in a tolerable state of 
preservation. 

Tlie .first that meets our eye is of a 
square form, w'ithiu which is an octa¬ 
gon divided into eight compartments, 
with a central one. This consists of a 
circle, < neloscd within which are two 
intersecting s(|nares, containing a head 
of Medusa. 'Fhe eight eorapartments 
are. each decorated with the half-length 
figitre.s of the following deifies, viz.:— 
Venus with her glass ; Mars in armour, 
wish his lance; Mercury with hisca- 

duccu-s; 
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(iiiceus; Nepttinc with, his trident 
iKsculapius with his serpent; Diana 
with her crescent: the two other paii- 
nels are defaced ; and we may suppose 
they were supplied by Jupiter and 
Juno. 

'I'hc second pavement is still more 
interesting', and of better workmanship. 
Tlic central pannel represents three n- 
nurcs, and the well known fable of 
Tiercules and Anta'us; the former is 
in the attitude of lifting the latter from 
the ground, and s(|ueezing him to 
death *. He appears to be bringing 
him before a female sitting figure. 
Besides the :ibove medallion, in the 
centre, there are four busts larger than 
life, tliree of v.’hich are perfect. Other 
j)ami< Is are rlccoratcd with dolphins 
.uid Na^cs. 

'I’hise tv. o B.ivements ajtpear to me 
to be far si!|)erii>r to many of those 
which h,i\e occasion.illy been found in 
dili’erent |>.'irts of cur kingdom, and of 
superior workmanshij). 

I must notice .mother peculiarity in 
this l.ast loom; vi/.. the Ihie-bricks by 
winch, tile ap.'irtment w.is heated, 
wiiich f-tili remain in their original si- 
In.iiioo ; .md licne.ith is an arch, which 
led to the jdaee wdiere the heat was 
raised. 

'I’lie omward hiiildinc:3 annexed to 
th is vili.i are extensive, the walls badly 
biiih V. ilh ihnt, large liom.in tiles, Itc. 
an.I at the cxlreinitv of the jiarts al- 
le.uly disco\ered I lu re is a very perfect 
lilt!c sudatory, n ilh its fines, in their 
original situation ; and it is supposed 
that the I'oiindalions of buildings arc 
still more exlensi\e. 

No inscriptions have as yet been 
found, and the coins are ail of the 
Lower Empire. 

Cireat praise is due to the proprietor, 
William (ireenvvood, e.sij.Mif Brook- 

* This fable is thus expluine'l hj Lera- 
jiriore in his Classical Diclioiiaiy :—“ An- 
l!cns was a giant of Libya, son of Terra and 
Neptune. He was so strong in wrestling, 
that he boasted he would erect a'temple to 
bis father with the skulls of his conquered 
antagonists. Hercules attacked him, and 
as he recovered new strength from his mo¬ 
ther ns often as he toiiclied the ground 
ftrrraj, the hero lifted him up in the nir, 
and sipiecrcil him to death in his arms.”— 
In this attitude Hercules is seen lifting up 
AnUcus from the ground, before lie tuuclied 
it to recover his strength in presence of his 
mother. 


wood, for the care he has siiown 
for the preservation of these valuable 
relicks, hy covering them with a 
substantial building: otherwise the 
finest of the p.ivemenls which suf¬ 
fered from the v. 11 season of last year, 
would have probably been entirely de¬ 
molished. 

1 uii glad to add a short descrip¬ 
tion of this Bavement to the one you 
have already mentioned in your Maga¬ 
zine at Thruxton near Andover. 

Viator. 


Mr. Urb vn, Lxrler, Aug. 4. 

Cl IK - L) M STANCE look place 
on a part of tin- maritime coast of 
this eoiuity, on Wednesday or Thurs-, 
d.iy, the lotli or 14tii .July (for my in¬ 
formant, though aiyutc'lligLiilseaman, 
could not recollect the exact day), 
which you will, no donht, think de¬ 
serving the attention of your philoso- 
])hiea! readers, and I therefore coiiymu- 
nicate to you the details I received of 
this plieiioiiiL'iion from the respectable 
person aliofe menliiuied, who seems to 
liave observed it with pecull.ir accu¬ 
racy. 

The ucalhcr had been fine for some 
d.iys preceding this event, the winds 
being light and variable, but princi¬ 
pally blowing from the South-east and 
South-west {(uaricrs, as is usual on the 
western cviasi in all this season of the 
year. 'I’he atmosiilierc seemed to he 
charged Tvilh electric matter, but no 
evohnio.'i of it had taken place in the 
iioiglihoiirhood whence my report is 
made ; though from the .South-west 
and at a considerable distance, a coiili- 
ruied peal of thunder was heard, which 
Listed fur many hours. From nine 
to eleven o’clock a. m., being a few 
hours before low water of neap-tide, a 
refiux of the tide took place, with such 
great rapidity, that large boats of nine 
and ten tons burden, w hich were, to 
use the seaman’s phrase, “ high and 
dry” upon the beach of the river Dart, 
at about four miles from Its embouchure, 
and at fourteen or fifteen paces from 
*thc verge of the river, were set afloat 
in the space of a few seconds. This re¬ 
flux of thfl tide came up the river in 
the form of a huge wave, called hy 
the fishcniieii a hoar (or boro), which 
moved with so iiiucli velocity that 
some small boats exposed to its action 
were in imminent danger of being 

upset. 
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upset. A succession of this flux took 
place after the space of some minutes, 
and it continued to recur, though in 
a slight degree, at intervals of ten mi¬ 
nutes, or a quarter of an hour, till 
low water, and fur an hour or two 
after the flood-tide. 

The occurrence above related will 
awaken in the minds of some of your 
older (’orrespondents (who may recol¬ 
lect the disastrous convulsions of the 
earth and sea, which devastated Lisbon 
in 1755 , and more lately the earth¬ 
quakes by which Sienna and its neigh¬ 
bourhood in kaly, Messina in Sicily, 
and all the contiguous coasts of Cala¬ 
bria were visited,) the apprehension of 
similar disasters in some parts of Eu¬ 
rope; for I believe there arc no iii- 
‘stances upon record of the electrical 
influences having been extended tu 
greater distances than the confines of 
tnat quarter of the world. An octo¬ 
genarian with whom 1 have conversed, 
and who has served the oflicc of the 
clerk of the parish whence this re¬ 
port comes upwards of 53 years, per¬ 
fectly rcincmncrs that appearances of 
the same nature as that above describ¬ 
ed took place, to the great dismay and 
terror of the village, immediately pre¬ 
vious to the destruction of Lisbon. An 
interest was excited in the event which 
fastens on the memory whatever M cmed 
to have any connection with it; ! -ough 
in that day it was little siis])ectcd that 
any physical cause acting upon a place 
so remote as Lisbon, was,likely to 
evince its influence, and that in u 
manner so simultaneous as to put all 
doubt out of the question, upon places 
so far removed out of its bemisplicre. 

A circmnstance of a similar kind is 
related, 1 think, by Swiiilinrnc, cither 
in the History of his Travels in Naples, 
&c. or in some subsc(|ucnt production: 
he states, that the late Mr. Hrydonc 
(author of that beautiful work, entitled 
** a Tour through Sicily and Malta”) 
was on a visit to him at his house in 
Northumberland or Durham, and re¬ 
marked to him on a certain day ** that 
such were the extraordinary variations 
of his barometer, as to convince hinx 
that some considerable derangement of 
the order of nature was takjng place at 
the time in some part of Europe.” 
It afterwards provcu to he the day 
when that dreadful earthquake took 

S lace in Sicily and Calabria, of which 
ir William liamilton lias given so 


accurate and interesting an .account, 
and to which the destruction of a great 
part of the fine city of Messina and of 
Taormina, together with that of Reg¬ 
gio, Scilia, and other small towns in 
Ultra-Calabri.i, was owing. 

The incident of the “ huge wave,” 
an expression, I believe, borrowed 
from dir William Hamilton, as a|)- 
plyiiig to the Iwar (bore), which my 
Devonshire fisherinan has described 
to me, is remarked in Sir William’s 
account of this disaster, ns taking place 
on the coast of Calabria. Not many 
years after its occurrence, travelliiiy^ 
into these countries, I passed some time 
at Reggio and Scilia, which then bore 
the marks of the ruin they had been 
involved in.' At the latter place I met 
with a respectable and sensible apo¬ 
thecary, who was one of the com¬ 
paratively few of its inhabitants that 
ihid escaped tlie destruction which 
this “ wave” brought upon the great 
majority. He slated to me, ns in¬ 
deed Sir William llaniillon rebates, 
lliat, in order tu avoid the imminent 
danger attending the fall of houses 
in the town, by which several pcrMiiis 
li.ad been killed, the greater jiart 
of the inhabitants ran to the large 
bench extending along the shore iiom 
tlie point of .Scilia, towards Reggio, 
where they elected tents, and remain¬ 
ed part of the day and night in perfect 
security. It was the good fortune of 
this gentleman to he too iiifimi tu ac¬ 
company his son and his family to 
this place of shelter, and he remained 
in his garden, which was a little out 
of, and .above the town. At what pe¬ 
riod of the day or night 1 do not now 
recollect (and not having Sir William's 
book with me cannot ascertain with 
precision, noritidccd is itofimportunce,) 
the exact hour; lint on the instant a 
tremendous wave was seen approach¬ 
ing the beach, which, exaggerated 
perh..ps by the terror of the beholders, 
seemed to be of from forty to fifty feet 
in height, and before they had power 
to take nw:asures for escaping, sw.alluwcd 
up, ” at one fell swoop,” as Shakspearc 
expresses it, the whole of this devoted 
party, consisting in all of from twelve 
to fifteen hundred persons. M. D. 


1 


Mr. Urban, West-square, Jug. G. 
N iny last iiiontirs communication, 
1 mentioned my intention of no¬ 
ticing 
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ticiug a passage in Livy, in which a 
curious err»)r appears to have arisen 
from the copyists* or editors’ mistaking 
tile letters of one word in ancient 
MSS.—^The passage in question is in 
Lih. 21, 1, where—•after having enii- 
mcritcd several reputed prodigies— 
lie adds (as we now find the text) 
“ hide minoribus etiam.dictu prodigiis 
fdes hal'ita ; capras lanatas yuthusdam 
facias, ct gallinam in mat cm, galliim 
iti feminam, sese vertisse.’’ 

To the phrase '* Minor dicta," 
(though uncommon) I dare not oiyect 
on the score of Latinity; as I find, in 
the same author, “ Leve dicta niomni- 
fiim ” (27, 15)—besides Mirum dicta," 
“ Miralile dicta," “norrendum dicta," 
sudicicntly familiar to every reader of 
the Classics. 

Admitting, therefore, the Latinity of 
“ Minor dicta," it most then appear a 
very idle remark of the historian, that 
even less iconderful (or, if the reader 
ciioose, less momentous) things were 
credited | whereas our wonder would 
he, that even mure wonderful things 
should gain credence, as the goats' hair 
turned to wool, and the coci. and hen 
clianging their sex. And such \vc 
shall find to be the visiter's meaning, 
if, instead of " Minoriiits," we read 
“ Miriorihus"—more wonderful than 
those previously enumerated} which, 
in fart, is the case. 

lint, should it he objected that the 
comparative, Mirinr, is an unusual 
expression, it ought not, on that ac¬ 
count, to he coiulemned, as not Latin; 
since wc see, that luieciolati, in his 
elaborate and copious Lexicon, has 
quoted examples of it from ancient 
writers—as well as MirahUior from Ci¬ 
cero, and Adtnirabilior from Cicero and 
JAvy. 

I have not an opportunity of con¬ 
sulting any ancient Nlanusrript: but, 
as neither Drahcniorch in his vahiahic 
edition of lAvtj, nor lirnesli in his vo¬ 
luminous Commentary, has any note 
on the passage, 1 conclude lh!it all the 
diflerent Kilitors and Commentators 
have hitherto found in the ancient 
copies, or thought that they found, 
the questionable word, Minorilus, so 
little dififering, in the strokes of the 
letters, from the genuine Mirioribns, 
that the one might very easily be mis¬ 
taken for the other.—If any of your 
readers, who has access to ancient Ma- 


tiuscripts, should find in them a con¬ 
firmation of iny conjecture, he will 
render Livy ascrvice, by communicating 
it to his admirers, in the pages of your 
valuable Miscell"’''y. 

Yours, &'c. John Carey. 

Mr. Urban, Porlchesler, Aug. 5. 
ANDERING up Porlsdown, 
towards Nelson’s Monument, I 
fancied 1 could have gathered from its 
mossy surface such a variety of wild 
flowers, for beauty of colour, size, and 
shape, which, if fonnefl into a star, 
would base become an elegant orna¬ 
ment placed in the breast of the Pre¬ 
sident of the Horticultural Society, 
when Chairman at the late Anniver¬ 
sary Dinner. What appearance this 
luommicnt may hj|vc as an object, 
whilst ships are rounding the Past end 
of the Wight for Sjiithead, I cannot 
say. To me, in sailing down the har¬ 
bour, I could not avoid considering it 
inferior to the memorial raised to* our 
Naial Hero and his brave associates 
on the C«lion Hill, liidinhurgh ; 
and indeed I could not avoid calling it 
“ an Egyptian walking-stick for 
whilst the one raised by our Northern 
countrymen is plaecd at one end, and 
a haodsoine Gothic Episcopal Chapel 
at the other end, of the most beautiful 
street in Europe; this is on a spot so 
conspicuous, as l^ortsilown affords, with 
a scenery scarcely equalled ; on one 
side is ih? ocean. Isle of VV’ighr, and 
the Royal Navy (of us, and happily for 
ns, Islanders) ; and on the other a land¬ 
scape, for richness (if not for great 
extent) not surpassed. 

A pyramid of Egyptian in.'ignitude 
woulu not have been too much. The 
Antiquary would feel additional plea¬ 
sure from this view, whilst he coutem- 
])lated, in the distant horizon North, 
Old VVinchester Down, a Roman sta¬ 
tion ; •and immediately under him the 
scat once the property of Mr. Norton, 
who, perhaps conscious of its origin, 
hequeuthod it, by will, to Parliament, 
which will they set aside. If every 
proprietor of.lhc present day were to 
resign their monastic estates to the 

f mblic, no*poors’ rates would ]>tobably 
)e requisite. It may be in the recol¬ 
lection of your readers who it was 
that disposed of this property; the 
son of the blacksmith, ardent as he 
was in his unfeeling master’s cause, 

suHereri 
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sufTereci (Icc<')i}itation on Towcr-hill, 
whilst the unjustly appruj>riatc(l pro¬ 
perty became a public loss. An ad- 
inirublc letter, signed Palronus, in 
your last month’s Magazine, well illus. 
tratesthis.' • 

On the South side, the Antiquary, 
after running his eye round the horizon, 
formed by the sea, and the beautiful 
landscape scenery of the Isle of Wight, 
hastily viewing the “ Wooden Walls 
of Old Kngland” (now hecoinc sta¬ 
tionary), rests at last on the edge of the 
lake, tvhere. stanils perhaps the most 
, antient castle England, with its J{o- 
inan circular tower, and its l.nge squaie 
and elevated Saxon keep, oeeupieci as 
a prison during tl»e war; and he inav 
consider the spot also as ha\ing formed 
the landing of one of the best of tlic 
Koinan i'lnperors, and the more so, 
when wc reflect ff|i()n his life and ac¬ 
tions. Here Vespasian is said to ha\e 
first rested his foot in llriiain. 

Another source of reflexion is the 
antient ^Muirch in the South-east angle 
of the inlcriot of the dastle, consisting 
of a nave, chancel, and North tran¬ 
sept, with a heaiitilnl Saxon West 
door and window, and circular f'cml. 
On the South side the ahai is a host 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, kut. Croom 
Porter to yncen Eli?aheth, and an¬ 
cestor to the late <iiniid)le Marquis. 
This Chinch, pure Saxon, I'o’uidcd in 
1133, temp. Hen. J. was for Canons of 
the order of St. Augustin, and removed 
in Henry the 7’hird's lime -‘.o South- 
wick, the spot alluded to as held and 
willed by Norton. Having tlius feasted 
his sight and his recollection, he ivill 
consider his time as not having been 
mis-sj^nt, hut enjoyed. 

Another chject pleasing to tlie eye, 
is the southern base of tins down, 
spread over with fields of beautiful 
wheat, wheie tire harvest Is a week 
earlier than on the Noitli side; its top 
affords feed for the sheep, and in no 
part of the kingdom, I apprehend, can 
a greater diversity he seen within the 
short distance of two miles, than that 
which exists between the North and 
South sides; the former has a woody 
and inclosed country, rich in rural 
scenery, with Bcrc forest *o the east¬ 
ward; the latter quite open, without 
trees, and only the neat hedge rows 
separating tlie fields, which appear 
spread, if I may so term it, like pocket 
handkerchiefs of various colours, on 


the surface below. Depend upon it, 
my countrymen need not leave home 
to enjoy heaiuiful scenery—my pen 
could run over many places in it not 
to be surpassed i and it serves to es¬ 
tablish the patriotic expression of 
Charles the Second, that in no country 
could a person he out more days in a 
year, nr more hours in a da^-, witli 
pleasure and comfort, than in England. 

Yours, &c. T. W. 

Mr. Up.han, Jde of Ely, Aug. l-». 

LTHDUGM 1 h,.ve no wdsli t.i 
rake into the ashes i/ the dead, 
or *' call their frailties from their dread 
abode,” yet I cannot siilfer the iiotieon 
of the late Sir Henry Bate Diulley, in 
your last Supplement, p. to p.es 
w ithont some animadversion. 

In order In erect a trophy to his de¬ 
parted hero, your (^)rre'poiidenl has 
slurred over the equally nieriioiioiis 
service of the Be.v. Henry Law, the 
then Hector of Streatham, and now’ of 
Downliani in the Isle, and a Magis¬ 
trate, who was actnully the sole caii.se 
of tlie laic Baionet’s being present at 
Ely at that lime. He publicly and 
stremimisly, at a meeting of liis hrollui 
Magistrates, anil surrounded by an in¬ 
furiated mol), r(fuM'd to give iiia signa- 
liite to a paper acceding to the de¬ 
mands of those deluded men (and 1 
beiic’ve stood nloue in this refusal); he 
set off immediately to London; and, 
on his way, prevailed on the C'om- 
nianddiil of the Roysion Troop of Yeo¬ 
manry to march his men to Jiily; lie 
drove directly to I.ord Sidmouth's, 
mnitioncd and bilroduccd Sir Henry 
13u(]ley to that nohlenian, returned 
with Sir Henry to Ely, was side by 
side with him at the rout at Litlleport, 
where a rioler was killed within a few 
paces of him, and was indefatigable in 
his duties ns a Magistrate during the 
exauiiiiniion and committal of the nu¬ 
merous delinquents. 

This, Mr. Urban, is a plain but 
cursory rtatcmentof^flcr.v; and though 
I «Io not wish to detract from the merit 
of the late Baronet’s services, it is hard 
that he should bear off all the merit of 
the suppression of the Littleport Uiots, 
and Mr. Law, the primary and moving 
cause of their suppression, be hardly 
mentioned. 

Am Inhabitant of the Isle, 

AN» AN Eve-witkes.s. 

Mr. 
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Mr. U RB A NT, Westmmter, July 23. 

Y our wcll-knowncare for the pre¬ 
servation of fragments of Top<v 
graphy, assures roe that you wiU admit 
the present comniunication. Thmigh 
I cannot say with Horace, ‘ Non 
longa est fabula, yet the matter, 
though long, is almost entirely unpub- 
lishcd, being chiefljy the result of per¬ 
sonal observation. The epitaphs, which 
extend to so considerable s length, bav¬ 
in" never before been printed, are cer¬ 
tainly worth publication in your pages, 
particularly that on the monument 
erected by Mr. Justice Park to his 
uncle. Liancashire is & county for 
whose history there is much to be 
done, and the most trifling contribu¬ 
tions may be thankfully received. It 
may also interest some readers, that 
our scene is in the neighbourhood of 
I.ivcrpool; the most flourishing town 
in the British empire next to the me¬ 
tropolis. 

Fariiworth is a township in the pa¬ 
rish of Prescot, and barony of Widnes, 
Lancashire, about 12 miles East of Li¬ 
verpool. 11 contains a spacious Chapel, 
consisting of a nave. North and South 
ailes, and South transept, and square 
lower. A North-west view of the 
edifice has been lately published b^ 
Mr. Gregson in the Additions to his 
Fragments of Lancashire,” and a 
South-east view is given in the accom¬ 
panying engraving The 

South transept (seen on the left in the 
plate) is a Chapel for Cuerdley, a 
township one mile and a half distant. 
On the wall inside, is the following 
inscription, surmounted by a mitre, 
painted on the whitewash: 

“ This Qiappcl was fouoded by William 
Smith, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, for the only 
use of the township of Cuerdley.” 

William Smith, or Smythe,- Bishop 
first of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
afterwards of Lincoln, and the muni¬ 
ficent founder of Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, was born at Pccl-house, in 
this chapelry (of which we shqjl speak 
hereafter) j, and his family was seated 
at CuerdW. At the time he buntthis 
Cuerdley Chapel (in the beginning of 
the sixteenth ccntuiy)i he also pur¬ 
chased a foot-road across the fields from 
that township to Farnworth, to be 
used as the Cliiirch-path; and found¬ 
ed a Grammar-school at Farnworth, 
of which some particulars may be 
Gent. Mao. August, 1834. 


found in Gregson's Fragments of Lan¬ 
cashire, pp. *178» 184. 

Yours, &c. Nepos. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, 


July sg. 


T he interesting papers relative to 
slavery in our West India Colo¬ 
nies, which have recently appeared in 
your Magazine, warraut the presump¬ 
tion that your Antiquarian readers are 
willing, amidst the pleasures of taste, 
to consider the question of humanity, 
and that they will require no apology 
for a few observations oiAhe suluect. 

The assertions of Mr. Fisher (Part i. 
p. 2gi), in reply to S. D. that religion, 
policy,'and the voice of the British Na¬ 
tion, are against the continuance of 
Slavery, are so well founded in reason 
and in fact, that thej; only want illus¬ 
tration to convince the most prejudiced 
mind. The very defence attempted to 
be set up shews its own weakness, and 
from it we gather new argunienU^for 
emancipation. The more that this 
monstrous system of cruelty and blood¬ 
shed is brought into the light of dis¬ 
cussion, the more does its deformity 
and iniquity appear. 

Slavery, as a system, may be exposed 
to the hatred and reprobation of the 
community without its being assumed 
that the whole body of Planters are de¬ 
void of all generous sentiments. Many 
of them are benevolent and humane, 
and even if all were so disposed, the 
condition ^ slaves might be as deplor¬ 
able as ever.' As it is, numbers of 
them are absent, some leave the entire 
management in the hands of unfeeling 
overseers, and a regard to self-interest 
and unanimity with neighbouring pro¬ 
prietors, leads others who are both re¬ 
sident and vigilant to use their slaves 
according to the general customOi^ 
nression and .severity seem unavoidable 
in a system of compnlsory labour, and 
that of the hardest kind. Besides, like 
as with every other vice, familiarity 
with scenes of cruelty blunts the per¬ 
ception of its existence. Persons wit- 
nm, tolerate, and then adopt practices 
against which *their feeling once re¬ 
volted. Otherwise we could not ac¬ 
count for the fact that English female 
proprietors have superintended at the 
exposure and punishment of their ne¬ 
groes. This appears by the testimony 
of the Rev. T. Cooper, a Clergyman 
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sent to Jamaica in 1817, by S. Hib- 
bert, esq. to ascertain the state of 
Slavery on his estate of Georgia in 
Hanover Parish, with a view to its 
mitigation. The account this gentle¬ 
man transmitted corresponds with Rr. 
Pinkard's notes, and with the admis¬ 
sions of Dr. Williamson, and others 
unfriendly to emancipation. Without 
alluding to the instances of glaring 
cruelty he has related, the following 
are some general particulars. 

The slaves labour from five o’clock 
on Monday morning till Saturday mid¬ 
night, ancl •frequently on alternate 
nights. Sunday is the market day, 
and with the exception of one day per 
fortnight, the only time allowed them 
to cultivate their provision grounds. 
Hence, if they themselves were dis¬ 
posed, and if their masters allowed, 
they could not bo generally assembled 
for religious instruction. The least 
delay in time, or relaxed endeavour at 
work, is instantly punished with the 
whip, and this is commonly used in 
such a severe manner, that the pros¬ 
trate negro, whether male or female, 
seldom rises without a back furrowed 
with wounds, and streaming with 
blood! Though forbidden to exceed 
39 lashes, oftentimes an enraged over¬ 
seer has, after a few minutes interval, 
inflicted a double punishment, and the 
negro has sought redress in vai: . Slaves 
are usually branded with the name of 
their owners, and all loiterers are pre¬ 
sumed to be runaw'uys, evt;n if they 
have no mark, and uule-.s they can 
produce the certificate of freedom are 
imprisoned and sold. Slaves, how¬ 
ever nearly related, are separated at 
the convenience of their masters, and 
disposed of to distant plantations; 
hence arises an .dmost total indifl'er- 
ence to marriage, and an indulgence in 
indiscriminate connections, in which 
they are only exceeded by the disso¬ 
lute habits of the colonists themselves. 
Government, it is true, has recently 
recommended the disuse of flogging 
females, Sunday markets, forbidden 
the separation of married blacks, and 
the safe of free ones; but this very in¬ 
terference confirms the above account, 
and shows that such, up to the present 
time, has been their general condi¬ 
tion. Yet your Correspondent Ju- 
VENis (p. 517) ui^s, as one reason 
aminst Negro Lmancipation, that 
Slaves are better provided for, and 
therefore happier in their present state 
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than if free Jabourers, since it is the 
interdst of the planters to treat them 
well. .A presumption plausible enough, 
if the actual state of the case did not 
show the contrary. If the slaves are 
so happy, how is it that they are not 
more quietly disposed ? If they are 
taken such care of, how is it there is 
such a decrease of numbers in the 
course of three years from 1817 to 
1820,—a waste, according to the oflicial 
document, in the proportion of 18,251, 
upon a black population of 730,212. 

rem ridicuIaiR, Cato, et jocosam!" 

Slaves are happy, if h.ippiness con¬ 
sists in working to the tune of the cart- 
whip, and taken care of, if kindness 
consists iif extermination. The con¬ 
dition of a few black domestics may be 
comparatively easier than that of an 
Irish peasant, but the working popu¬ 
lation are degraded below the brutes! 

Again, Juvenis asserts that the na¬ 
tural disposition of the negroes is too 
ferocious to allow of their manumis¬ 
sion without certain danger to the 
whiles. But supposing this to be 
true, as in degree it unhappily is, how 
are wc to make this and the foregoing 
reason consistent? If the slaves arc 
so well treated,* whence arises this fe¬ 
rocity which the Colonists are so 
grievously afraid of? This reason 
proves too much. 11 reveals the natu¬ 
ral efl'ect of that hitter servitude. It is 
no more in the nature of Africans to 
be ferocious, than it is of Europeans; 
on the contrary, when kindly tre.ited, 
they arc susceptible of the most grate¬ 
ful attachment even as slaves; but 
hard bondage and cruel usage are calcu¬ 
lated to exasperate the gentlest natures. 
The planters may well apprehend the 
consequences ol the contemplated 
emancipation, unless they disarm re¬ 
sentment by kindness, and qualify 
their slaves for freedom by promoting 
tha. Christian knowledge which as yet 
they Viave so sparingly permitted to'be 
done. Nothing so much exposes the 
hideous features of the system as the 
difliciiltics which lie in the way of re¬ 
ligious instruction, that slaves cannot 
be tauglit their blessed privileges as 
Christians, without being made ac- 
miaintcd with their natural rights. 
Planters may well be jealous of the 
poor Missionary t for with all his pru¬ 
dence, he canftot so conifince th 6 ne¬ 
gro of his delinquencies, aa to keep 
him from applying the same doctrine 

to- 
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to the conduct of his Christian master, 
and demanding why *' the lemperartce, 
righteousness, and judgment to tome,'* 
he hears of, should not lead to a more 
equitable state of things. Yet the in- 
iluence of Christian principle has re¬ 
strained the savage arm: slaves so taught 
have been the last to join in insurrec¬ 
tions, in some instances have refused, 
and voluntarily brought'the arms fur¬ 
nished them to the overseers. The 
master has been indebted to the pro¬ 
tection of his Christian slave. It re¬ 
quires that the mind should be deeply 
imbued with religious principles, to 
maintain equanimity amidst the ordi¬ 
nary ills of life, but a double portion 
of that spirit must characterize those 
who are quiet and siiborifinatc in a 
state where patience itself is accounted 
meanness. 

But, says your Correspondent, to 
liberate the slaves would be an act of 
injustice to the planters, unless com¬ 
pensated, seeing they were conceded 
the privilege of this labour in coiksc- 
qucncc of the sacrifices the first settlers 
made in peopling the Colony. 

Whatever be the right of the plant¬ 
ers to the continuance of this tolera¬ 
tion, if the system can be uphold only 
at the point of the bayonet, at an ex¬ 
pense too disproportionate to the value 
of the islands, and burdensome to the 
country, Covernment cannot in fair¬ 
ness be compelled to support it, or he 
charged witn the consequences of its 
fall. The circumstances which have 
rendered colonial property so preca¬ 
rious, arise from the gross neglect of 
the Colonists themselves { it is a state 
of things for which Government can 
no more be answerable, than for the 
declining markets, or ruinous specula¬ 
tions which impoverish other traders. 
Besides every attempt that the Afri¬ 
can Society, or the Legislature, are 
making to convert slaves into free la¬ 
bourers, proceeds on the principle of 
materially benefiting the interests of 
the proprietors by the change. 

As to emancipation, come h shortly 
must, nolens volens, in the natural 
course of things; unless we multiply 
troops in these islands, and privilege 
the West Indians beyond any other 
Colony. It requires no positive enact¬ 
ments against slavery to reduce it. 
There may soon be no reason why the 
duties on sugar should not be equalized, 
and then, it seems, we can have East 
India sugar, the prepuce of free labour. 
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cheaper than West India. This shows 
how extravagant the expectations of 
the Colonists are, and that the mono¬ 
poly has been permitted to the preju¬ 
dice of planters in another hemisphere 
bcJtter deserving our encouragement, 
because employing free labourers. 
Shall men wno thrive by the proceeds 
of the grossest injustice done to others, 
be SCI tenderly alive to the least sem¬ 
blance of injury to themselves? In 
this settlement of rights, what restitu¬ 
tion do they intend the poor slave? 
“If Cain shall be ai’cngcd sevenfold, 
surely Lamcch seventy*and seven.” 
Who so much as the rich and rapa¬ 
cious Colonist has benefited by this 
detestable system, and now that it is 
about to fall to pieces, and this coun¬ 
try is contriving now it shall fall with 
the least mischief to the planter, shall 
he turn round, chaise us with injus¬ 
tice, and demand at our hands the full 
jirice of those victims he must relin¬ 
quish ? 

It has been asserted that many of 
the West India Representative Assem¬ 
blies had anycipaied the recent rccoiii- 
incndations of the l.cgislaturc, and 
that this interference in the local ad¬ 
ministration of their affairs is as mis¬ 
chievous as it is unnecessary. But 
what have they yet done? The as¬ 
semblies of different islands do not 
agree in the same tale, while some 
arc thus affecting to be before-hand 
with this amended code, others are 
openly proclaiming its futility, and 
praying that the ministerial c.vperimenl, 
as It is termed, may not be tried upon 
them. Both parties agree in depre¬ 
cating interference; but the language 
of these and the mere professions of 
those establishes its necessity, and 
shows, that if left to themselves no¬ 
thing would he done. The insurrec¬ 
tion at Denierara was the consequence 
of this backwardness to forward the 
judicious and benevolent measures of 
our Government. Had the expected 
immunities been earlier proclaimed, 
the slaves would not have been raised 
into rebellion by a suspicion that some¬ 
thing was iinl^irly withheld. 

If the West Indians and their ad¬ 
herents calmly considered slavery in 
its critical circumstances, they would 
find their duty as Christians, and their 
interest ns men, concetned in antici- 
fiatiiig and promoting its speedy aboli¬ 
tion. A revolution must forthwith 
begin, apd gradually proceed, by assi- 
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nutating the condition of slaves to that 
of freemen. In addition to the salu¬ 
tary propositions above noticed, it has 
been suggested that the badges of 
Slavery should immediately disappear; 
that the whip be kept out of sight, 
even if it must be occasionally used ; 
that the term African be substituted 
for that of Slave; and foreman for 
driver. That from a certain time all 
negro children be born ipso facto free; 
and, in order to encourage marriage, 
that planters have no right over the 

1 )ersons of female slaves. That slaves 
)e required *io labour only a certain 
number of hours each day, and be 
paid for extra work; that the number 
of such hours go on diminishing every 
year till compulsory labour cease alto¬ 
gether. That a middle class be created 
as speedily as possible, to unite the pre¬ 
sent discordant population. The con¬ 
tempt in which free blacks, however 
opulent, arc held by the whites is well 
known; education and residence in 
Hngland is absolutely necessary to put 
them on a par with Europeans. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to insti¬ 
tute a School in this country for the 
education of some hundred black chil¬ 
dren; that the selection of such be the 
reward of the parents’ good conduct. 
That these youths shall return, and, 
according to their abilities, be appoint¬ 
ed to various odiccs civil or military. 
Curates, superintendants, serjeants, 
clerks, and others, be provided with 
small capitals for trading afid agricul¬ 
tural purposes. The slave population 
■will thus imperceptibly rise to the level 
of freemen t they will soon feel it their 
interest to be industrious and subordi¬ 
nate ; their children will be hostages 
in the event of tumult, and the pledges 
of future harmony. The diffusion of 
Christian knowledge is especially ne¬ 
cessary to cement the whole. The re¬ 
cent appointment of Bishops to these 
Islands is a good step towards securing 
it.- The little that has hitherto been 
attempted in this way has been under 
great disadvantages, and either at the 
expense of a proprietor here and iherc, 
or of the Society for propagating the 
Gospel, &c. and of one or two other 
religious associations in England. 

If the planters would he esteemed 
and beloved, they must not let others 
be foremost in a duly which belongs 
to them, nor suffer their dependants to 
imagine that strangers are more soli¬ 
citous to do them good than their mas¬ 


ters. Doubtless in all this the sacri¬ 
fice will be great, but there is abun¬ 
dant reason for cheerfully acceding to 
the proposals, when the alternative is 
either some such reform, or the total 
loss of property, and perhaps of life. 
Let the Colonists remember that they 
only have disqualified the Slave for 
that freedom to which he has an im¬ 
mediate right, and that they are every 
way bound to observe the humane 
treatment, and promote the religious 
improveniciit recommended. Only in 
this manner can they atone for the 
past, and avert the tremendous explo¬ 
sion which threatens to burst upon 
them. ’E\ev6epos. 

Mr. Urban,- Aug. 2. 

OUR Correspondent, ‘S.R. M.’is 
an able writer, and he both knows 
it, and is willing that others should know 
it also, lie concludes a long Letter on 
the subject of "Druidical Woods and 
Groves,’’ with confidence of success, 
and " in the hope that Mr. Duke 
will now feel more inclined to recon¬ 
cile the resort of llie Druids to Woods 
and Groves, with the fact that those 
structures of stQne, usually denominat¬ 
ed Druidic temples, are ever found 
in the most open and campaign coun¬ 
tries 

For my part, I can see nothing in 
this elaborate composition, which can 
warrant such a hope, or is adequate 
to produce such an effect. For, in- 
•stead of drawing from the genius, the 
nature, the design, and end of the 
Druidical Institution, a deduction fa¬ 
vourable to the side of the question 
which he has espoused, the writer 
proceeds to adduce Scriptural quota¬ 
tions, which are irrelevant to the sub¬ 
ject. For what affinity can be sup- 

1 rosed to have subsisted betwixt ido- 
atrous Jews and British Druids? If 
the one sacrificed in woods and groves, 
doth it necessarily follow that the 
other did likewise ? Because a certain 
party of Christians believe in Transub- 
stantiation, are we to conclude that 
all Christians believe the self-contra- 
dictoiy tenet? "S. R, M.” asserts, 
that " Abram resorted to the Oak 
Grove, (alias Plain) of Moreh, and 
there buiided ati altar.” So far from 
this being a Patriarchial practice, 
the Jews were strictly forbidden by 



* Gent. Mag. May, p. 400. 
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the divine command from following 
it: “Thou &halt not plant any kind 
of tree near to the altar of the Lord 
thy (Jod*.” And to this injunction 
the British Druids strictly conformed; 
no traces of trees having ever been 
ibnnd growing near their altars. 

It is unreasonable, therefore, for 
"S. 11, M.’’ to expect, a res|)ectable 
accession to his opinion, from the 
bare assertion, that “ to sacrifice and 
burn incense under oaks and poplars, 
and elms, was a Druidic practice.’’ 
For this is a mere begging of the 
question. Where is the proof of it? 
Let him produce it, if he can. Doth 
any ancient Author, of unbiassed re¬ 
spectability—doth any Briush Bard, of 
unimpeachable credulity, give the least 
countenance or sanction to this as¬ 
sumption? If there be, let him be 
named. With respect to the latter 
kind of testimony, ail the British 
Bards unanimously declare, that the 
Druids celebrated their riles “ in tiie 
face of the Sun, and in the eye of 
Light,” in situations where thousands 
of spectators might have viewed the 
whole ceremony. As to the former, 
the Council-house of the Gods is re¬ 
presented by Homer tp have been the 
open and conspicuous Mount of Olym¬ 
pus, where they reposed, not in shady 
groves, hut on marble seats: and he 
describes a Court of Justice among 
mortals to have been, in the primi¬ 
tive times, a circle of stonesf. Cajsar, 
the earliest writer on Druidism, de¬ 
clares that it was the practice of its 
professors to assemble annually in a 
consecrated place |. He makes no 
mention of groves. Would he not 
have done it, had the place of their 
meeting been woods and groves ? 
Quintus Tullius Cicero, his Lieute¬ 
nant, who served under him in Bri¬ 
tain, has transmitted this account of 
the British Druids; “ When the Sun 
enters into Cancer, they light fires at 
the approach of that day on all high 
mountains and eminences §.” He 
makes no mention of their resorting 
to woods and groves. Had this been 
the practice, would he have forcbome 
the mention of it ? 

Compared to these ancient authors, 
Pliny and Tacitus may be ranked as 
moderns: and, therefo re, I think, Mr. 

• Deut. xvi. 31. 

Iliad. Lib. 18. v. 504. 

t Bell. Gall. Llh. (?. 

§ Vid. Druopxdio. 


Duke has conceded too much to the 
advocates of Druidieal groves, when 
he allows that “ ancient authors re¬ 
present the Druids as resorting to 
woods and groveswhereas we 
Hkve seen the most ancient authors, 
those who excel in antiquity, such as 
Homer, Caesar, and Quintus, make 
no such representation. Nor was their 
resort to woods and groves as much 
as surmised before the times of Pliny 
and Tacitus, who wrote under the 
despotic influence of the higher powers, 
whose politics were directed to render 
the Druidieal institutiftn unpopular 
and odious. Pliny stands convicted 
of extreme partiality in his account 
of the Gallic Druiefs; and it is uni¬ 
versally agreed, that he had been egre- 
iously imposed upon and hoaxed by 
is informers, of whom his unparal¬ 
leled credulity made*hiin a fit instru¬ 
ment. Many instances occur which 
tend to lessen the estimation, as a 
writer, in which Tacitus is generally 
holdcn. A historian who ascribes to 
Caractacus but one battle in the course 
of nine campaigns, and who makes no 
mention of the British Druids till he 
comes to the period of their extermi¬ 
nation, has little claim, whatever his 
other excellencies may be, and they 
arc many, to the praise of accuracy 
and correctness. Nor is the perspi¬ 
cuity of this narrator of facts to be 
commended. The disputed passage, 
if the word Luci be retained as ge¬ 
nuine anil unadulterated, expresses a 
part only, not the whole. It is de¬ 
fective and incomplete. It doth not 
comprehend that 'Druidieal article, 
which in the general estimation was 
the most guilty, and^ which must have 
been equally obnoxious to the indig¬ 
nation of the intolerant Romans, who, 
if they did cut down the groves, would 
not have left the altars undemolished. 
To save, then, the reputation of Ta¬ 
citus, the substitution of Loci, as be¬ 
fore recommended, seems absolutely 
necessary. This word conveys a more 
extensive meaning. It fills op the 
chasm, and includes at once both 
groves and altars. Tacitus had heard 
of the groves of Phoenicia, and pro¬ 
bably had sfien the poves of Athens: 
and hastily concluded, that the Bri¬ 
tish Druids also must have had their 

f roves. Arc such authors as he and 
liny, who relate from hearsay, and 
were liable lo be deceived, and were 
actually deceived, worthy to stand in 

com- 
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competition with Ceesar and Quintus, 
who \verc |>ersoaaUy present, and had 
seen the transactions, wliicli they have 
recorded ? 

The next authority appealed to is 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, the ingenious 
author of the *' Celtic Researches,’’ 
who is introduced, not to prove ‘‘that 
the British Druids resorted to woods 
and groves for the pur|)ose of cele¬ 
brating their rites,” but to give an 
ambiguous derivation of the two words 
Go-wydd, and Der-wydd, of which 
the signiheation is so far from touch¬ 
ing the point*in debate, that one may 
justly wonder to see two such unim¬ 
portant words having a place in 
“S.R.M’s” letter. This done, the 
reverend Gentleman is dismissed for 
awhile, to be re-summoned by and 
by, after a momentary and uncalled 
for stroke of pleasantry, to prove the 
existenceof two Druidical acras. What, 
I ask, is all this to the purpose I The 
question is, *' Did British Druids re¬ 
sort'to woods and groves to celebrate 
their rites?” No proof of this hath 
yet appeared. Thereforo^ the quota¬ 
tions Irom the Rev. Mr. Davies, and 
a much longer one from Mr. Owen, 
alias Pughe, about foxes and pole¬ 
cats, the impartial reader must judge 
to be irrelevant, and undeserving fur¬ 
ther notice. 

With respect to any snppposcd 
change of the Druidical system, it 
appears evident from Caesar and Quin¬ 
tus, that none had been inr.oduced in 
their time. Those who dream of Dru¬ 
idical revolutions, little know the firm¬ 
ness of mind and the tenacity of opi¬ 
nion and practice which characterized 
ancient Britons in all ages, and upon 
all occasions. Can we suppose that 
the ancestors of those Prelates, who 
nobly asserted the independence of 
their national Church, and bravely 
dared to reject the innovations of Aus¬ 
tin, though backed with the anathe¬ 
mas of Kome, and the arms of the 
Saxons, would have tamely submitted 
to exchange their discipline and ha¬ 
bits, rendered venerable by time, and 
handed down by Patriarchal tradition, 
for the hetereuox practices of a few 
foreign and mercantile 'adventurers, 
whom a spirit of avarice had brought 
to their sliores ? Credat Judeus Mp- 
pella. 

I cannot discern the reasons, for 
** S. R- M.” hath- not condescended 
to disclose them, which could have 


satisfied this §^ntleman that the word 
Druid is of European extraction. Tlie 
Druidical institution was not Euro¬ 
pean, but Asiatic. It originated in 
Persia, as his favourite author Pliny 
testifies *. The meaning of the word, 
therefore, must be suu^t in the an¬ 
cient Persic. Of this language, now 
extinct, the Hebrew is the root and 
parent. To the Hebrew language, 
then, recourse must be had for the 
signification of the word Druid. A 
new etymology of itf, extracted from 
this expressive tongue, appeared in 
your Magazine for April, (p. 3lG), 
which is undoubtedly the true one, 
and the justness of it is confirmed by 
the description of the costume and ha- 
hit ascribed to the Druids by Moiitr- 
fuucon, Borlasc, Fosbroke, and other 
writers, and illustrated by the figures 
of an Archdruid and Druid, which 
embellished the said Magazine, p. 3lG. 

The dernier resort of “S.R.M.” for 
propping up liis tottering hypothesis, 
is an appeal to the writings of the 
learned auihor of Mona antu/ua restau- 
rata. This geiuleman’s fame, as an 
antiquary, stands deeply affected by 
the partiality .shewn to his native 
county, in fifing the metropolitan 
seat of the Druids in Anglesey, when 
Stonehenge, Abury, and a hundred 
other places in Britain, had a supe¬ 
rior and stronger claimt. He was the 
first writer, and “S.R.M.” the se¬ 
cond, who have had the enviable ho¬ 
nour of affixing the epithet Tywyll, 
dark or shady, to Mona, or Anglesey. 
I deny, without fear of being contra¬ 
dicted, that this epithet was ever so 
applied by any ancient author. In 
this respect, Mr. Howlands stands so¬ 
litary ; and thereby furnishes an ad¬ 
ditional instance of the miserable shifts 
to which framers of hypotheses have 
recourse in their attempts to substan¬ 
tiate a favourite notion. Were 1 al¬ 
lowed to ofl'er a conjecture, 1 would 
propose that the original orthography 
of Dwyll, or Dywyll, was Di-wyllt, 
the signification of which is very ap¬ 
propriate to Mona, or Anglesey, for it 
IS descriptive of a country void of pre¬ 
cipitous eminences, such as Moiia 
really is, consisting of low under- 
lating elevations of surface, and de¬ 
stitute of those bold promontories, 
rocky eminences, and towering moun¬ 
tains, in which the neighbouring 

* Lib. 13. 1 * Viil. Druojjasdis. 

counties 
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counties of Carnarvon and Merioneth 
abound. 

And now, Mr. Urban, if the pre¬ 
ceding observations be just, and the 
inferences fairly deducible, “S.R. M." 
will, I think, have little cause to ex¬ 
ult in the success of his letter, nor 
strong grounds to indulge in the hope 
“ that Mr. Duke will now feel more 
inclined to reconcile the resort of the 
Druids to woods and groves, with the 
fact that those structures of stone, 
usually denominated Druidic temples, 
are ever found in the most open and 
campaign countries.” Merlin. 

Mr. Urban, JFeslSquq^re, Aiig. 4. 
N common with several of my ac¬ 
quaintance, I feel indignant at the 
ravages committed on the Mnnimcntal 
Statue in Hyde-Park—or, at least, upon 
its pedestal, from which so many let¬ 
ters of the Insalption have been torn 
away •, that (iilthough composed in 
plain English) it now requires some 
conjectural sagacity—.some patient stu¬ 
ffy—to discover whom or what it was 
originally destined to commemorate. 

At a single glance, it appears pretty 
evident, that those ravages are the 
work of somc^ miscreant, envious of 
the glory acquired by Wellington and 
his heroes, in the various battles enu¬ 
merated in ihcInscription —and labour¬ 
ing, with malignant industry, to obli¬ 
terate that memorial of their victo¬ 
ries.—Of the existence of such inten¬ 
tion we have suflicient proof in his 
systematic plan of operation ; the let¬ 
ters being picked out, not all together 
from any one portion of the tablet (as 
would have been more easiy .and con¬ 
venient for him), but separately, from 
almost every word, so as to render the 
intended record nearly un-intclligihle. 

To preserve that Moniment from 
further and more serious injury, it 
will probably be deemed advisable 
(after the necessary reparation of the 


* As far as I could judge from outside 
the fence—which, though partly broken 
down, still prohibits a near approach—the 
letters wpear to be of metal, relieved from 
the surnce of the tablet, and attached to 
it by means of shanks inserted into the 
atone, and fastened with melted lead: 
whence it is much, easier to wrench off 
those prominent letters, than it would be 
to deface the deep-sunk characters of sculp¬ 
ture. 


damages^ to post oh the spot a Senti¬ 
nel, for Its future protection: in which 
case—as it would he loo severe a duty 
imposed on the soldier, to pass hik 
hours unsheltered in that bleak situ¬ 
ation—and a seniiy-box would be an 
unsightly appendage—I would luim- 
bly suggest the erection of a new pe¬ 
destal. hollowed behind into a ntc/ic, 
of adequate dimensions, to aii.swcr the 
purpose of the ordinary wooden box, 
without its offensive appearance. 

Yours, &c. John Carby. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. I 7 . 

^HERE arc few of our popular su- 
. perstitions, however vague they 
may be, that have not some slight co¬ 
lour of fact, and that do not originate 
in some incident of l 9 cal history. But 
should this position be denied by any 
of your readers, they will at lea.si allow 
that these traditions arc often in them¬ 
selves of great antiquity, and on that 
account interesting and valuable. 

Sailors, it will be allowed, are gene¬ 
rally extremfly credulous; this may 
be caused cliicdy by their having at 
times a great deal of leisure, which is 
employed In telling stories of a marvel¬ 
lous kmd to each other. We hare the 
authority of Lord Orford, that super¬ 
stition is catching; and these talcs dur¬ 
ing a long night-watch, when all is 
still, and courage in a measure had in 
requisition, rivet their attention, and 
get firm hold on their minds. 

A Correspondent at Maidstone writes, 
—** We have a class of people in these 

K arts called Uffters, i. c. men in the 
arging line out of employ, who attend 
as extra help to get the craft home in 
our inland navigation : most of them 
have been to sea, and are tinctured 
with notions of ghosts, witches, and 
daemons. You must know that be¬ 
tween this town and Aylesford, we 
have two pksccs noted for the appear¬ 
ance of fearful sights. One is that of 
a descendant of the Colepeppcrs or 
Culpeppers of Aylesford, wno is seen 
flying across thq path with his head 
under his arm 1 * 

• One Thomas Culpgpper was ** put to 
deth.at Tiborne,” 10 Dec. 1541. This 
circumstance might give rise to the tradi¬ 
tion. Some attribute a similar fate to Hen- 
gist, who made himself notorious in this vi¬ 
cinity, circa 450. 



“The 
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** The other is that of a white horse * 
enveloped in a body of fire. 

Let those who please, laugh at 
these stories, but certain it is that most 
of our people would sooner make a 
large circuit than pass by either of 
these places on a dark night. It hap¬ 
pened a few nights since, that two 
pien and a dog had to pass the scene 
of these fearml incidents; the dog 
frisked playfully before them, till on a 
sudden it gave a pitiful howl, and slunk 
back evidently in dismay! * What’s 
that in the hedge?’ says one of the 
men. den’t know,’ cries out the 
other; 'but it looks like a rein-deer.’ 
*No,’ rejoins the other, ‘it is a wo¬ 
man.’ While they were gazing on it, 
the form moved gentlj across a field of 
clover. * ni follow it,’ says one, * be 
it what it may;' and he was as good as 
his word. He ratf,-—it ran,—he quick¬ 
ened his pace, but it had still the 
start, till his counage was curbed by a 
thump against some sheep gates thro’ 
which the sprite had gliucr^ little the 
worse for wear. He paused,—‘fear 
shrunk his sinews and pongealed his 
blood,’ a feeling of horror overwhelm¬ 
ed him, causing 

* -each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 

His knees smote each other, and he 
nearly fell, till on recovering ,i little he 
ran back to the place where he left his 
companion, who had made the best of 
his way towards a neighbouring ham- 
let.” 

The following remarks were elicited 
in a conversation with an old_ man, 
with whom 1 accidentally fell in just 

* A stone some time since broken up and 
removed, at no great distance from this 
scene af wonder, bore for name the ‘ white 
horse-stone,’ the legend of which is, that 
one who rode a beast of this description, 
was killed on or about the spot so comme¬ 
morated. Might not this have been Horsa 
the Saxon, who was slun ‘ near /Egelsford,’ 
and whose name is so analogous to that of 
the animal in question ? As to the circum¬ 
stance of the figure being surrounded with 
fire, it may not be irrelevant to state that 
ghosts assume the privilege of walking the 
earth chiefly during purgatory, and while 
doomed 

" — ‘ to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in their days of 
nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away.* 


below Aylcsford. He recollected (he 
said) a large stone in the neighbour¬ 
hood being brokeii up, and displaced, 
alongside of which human bones 
Wre found ; adding, that in “ yonder 
field” “a mortal many” bones and 
skulls were ploughed up some time 
ago; and lately a human jaw and shin 
bone. “There once stood a town on 
this spot,’’ continued he, “and the 
cottage just at hand is built entirely of 
its stone foundations which were turn¬ 
ed up Iw the plough. It was called 
Eekell Town, and that wood still bears 
the name of Eekell Wood 
In Cookstone or Cuxtnn Church, 
near Rochester, is the corpse of a wo¬ 
man, who, in her will, directed her 
coffin to hhve a lock, the key of which 
was to be put into her own hand, that 
she might be able to release herself at 
pleasure! This legend is as old as my 
great grandmother. In May 1623,1 
made inquiry on the spot as to its 
truth, when 1 learnt that the said cof¬ 
fin having mouldered away, had been 
committed to earth recently. 

A superstitious practice of sticking 
pins in a stile whenever a corpse is 
taken over it, prevails iii these parts. 
Its origin would oblige. 

A skull, with a spear head through 
it, was dug upatDeptHng a short time 
since; the remains of a helmet, sup- 

S osed to be Roman, were dug up in 
laidstonc; it was crowned with a 
knob, as if to receive a plume of fea¬ 
thers : an urn was also discovered here, 
but broken up in hopes of finding 
treasure 1 D. A. Britov. 


A Correspondent observes, “Mr. yj. 
sons, in lus History of Cornwall, says, that 
Uals asserts that the land on which St. 
Mawes’ Castle stands, was given, at the dis¬ 
solution of religious houses, to Sir Robert 
1/0 Grice, a Spaniard, by whose son, in the 
ri gn of Eli/.abeth, it was sold to Hannibal 
Vyvyan, esq. of Trelowarren. Can any of 
your Antiquarian Correspondents favour me 
with any account of the above Sir Robert 
Le Grice?” 

* ‘ Kccles ’ is still the name of a manor 
in Larkfield hundred, and in the lath of 
Aylesford. It is mentioned in Domesday 
by the name of Aiglmaf and was, at the 
time of making that survey, a place of some 
consequence. Houses arc noticed in this 
record. See Hasted. 

Mr, 
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Mr, Urban, July lA. 

1 UEG to before your readers 
a reprcscnUilioii of the Monnaicnt 
erected in St. James's Church, Picca¬ 
dilly, to the memory of the celebrated 
Naturalist, and Icar^ied and amiable 
man, the late Mr. Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet. (See Plate II.) It was de¬ 
signed by his great nepliew, Edward, 
Hawke Locker, Esq. and eaecnted at 
his expense by Mr. Bacon* Thi; plate 
is copied, by permission, from i^n ele¬ 
gant work by Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, 
“ The Literary Life and Select Works” 
of Mr. Stillingllcet, which was hand- 
sumclv spoken of, as it deserves, by 
your Iler lewer.’ As you have in that ar¬ 
ticle entered very fully into the memoirs 
and character of Mr. Stillitfgflect, it is 
unnecessary to do more, on the present 
occasion, than refer your readers to 
vol. Lxxxi. i. pp. 41—45. 

Yours, Sec. N. 11. S. 

Mr. Urban, Au^. 5. 

H aving received, ainotigsL other 
kind communications in conse- 
cmcnce of my enquiry after ” London 
Pageants,’* in part i. p. 227, a suggestion 
that a complete List of them would be 
an acceptable article to many of your 
Headers; and as such alist is very im¬ 
perfectly ^iven by the indefatigable 
Conipilerof Llie “ Anecdotes of British 
Topogro^y," and again, in the “ Bio- 
graptua Dramaiicn1 am induced to 
transcribe for you the Titles of all those 
I have been able to discover, from the 
earliest of them to the latest—formed 
principally by the unwearied perse¬ 
verance of my late excellent friend Mr. 
Bi ndley ;,who.spared neither trouble nor 
expense in- forming his matchless col¬ 
lection, and in this department was 
abundantly richer tlian either a Sykes 
or a Nassau. 

* In the “ golden days’’ of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, the Titles of only three have 
occurred; the earliest ot which, by 
George Pcele, M. A, of Oxford, in 
1.585, is called “ The Device of the 
Pageant borne before Sir Woolstone 
Dixie, Lord Mayor of London, Oct. 
29, 1585. Imprinted at London by 
Edward Alldc, 1585.” Black letter, 
4to.—^I’he only known copy of this 
was bequeathed to the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary ^ Mr. Gough. He had bought 
it at Dr. Palmer’s sale in 1703 for 
1/. lls. 6(Z. It contains the following 
tnemoranduin by that learned man: 
Gent. Mag. August, 1824. 

3 


This is probably the only co]^ re¬ 
maining. It was given up tome as a 
favour, at Mr. West’s auction, for 
eight shillings. I have seen a fine 
wooden print of Sir Wolslan at Christ’s 
ilespital. See Sluwc, by Strype. 

R. Farmer.” 

_ This afibrds a curious instance of tiie 
rise of Bibliomania. What would an¬ 
other copy s^l for now! It has, how¬ 
ever, been frequently rc-printed,—in 
must of t|)e early^ Histories of Lon- 
^n: in the Harleian. Miscellany; 
in the History of I^^estcrsliire; and 
in the Progresses oR Queeq Elizabeth 
(tieiv Edition, vol. ii. pp> 44fi—460). 

2. The next, which h^s bpen omit¬ 
ted in former lists, is, “'riie .device of 
the Pageant borne before the Right 
Hon. Martyn Colthorpe, Lnrde Muior 
of theCitie of London, ?90cl. 1588.” 
This was licensed to be printed by Rich¬ 
ard Jones in that year (see Herbert’s 
Anicb, p. 1054).-—'riiat no copy is 
known to exist, may account for its 
being hitherto overlooked. 

.'1. In 15()1 occurs another by George 
Pccic, entitle^, “ Descensus Astra^a-; 
the device of a Pageant borne before 
M. William Web, Lord Maiorof the 
Citic of London, on the day he tooke 
his oath, bcciug the 29 ol Oclobcr, 
15qi. Wlicreunto is annexed 9 .Speech 
delivered by one clad like a Sea Nynmh, 
who presented a Pincssc on the Wa¬ 
ters, bravely rig’d and mail’d, to the 
Lord Maior, at the lime he tooke 
barge to gogio Westminster. Done by 
G. Pcele. Maister of Arts in OxforcT. 
Printed for.William Wright,’’.4io.— 
Of this extriem«ly^|irf,iliT9Ct, not men¬ 
tioned in ibe .li^^qf.RoelO’a wigjrka in 
Dr. Bliss’s excellent edition of Wopd’s 
“ Athena;,” Mr. Bindley possessed a 
copy, which he believed to be unique, 
and which was sold at the sale of his 
library, Aug. 4, 1820, to Mr. Knell 
for 15 guineas! It is now in the curious 
Library of Thomas Jolley, Esq.; and 
re-printed in the Harleiaii Miscellany. 

'fhe first year of the succeeding 
Reign, 1603, wasunfortunatelyciouded 
by a dreadful visitation of the plague; 
insomuch that the iutendedTriumphant 
Entry of King .Tames through the City 
of London was postponed till March 
15, l603'4; when it was celebrated 
with the most splendid magnificence. 
Sir Thomas Bcnnet, Mercer, being 
then Lord Mayor. Of the Pageants 
on this occasion, described by Ben 

Jonson, 
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Junson, Dckkcr, Harrison, and others, 
I have ail ample store; ivhich will be 
found, with a few illustrative notes, in 
my forth'Coming volumes of the “ Pro¬ 
gresses, Public Processions, City Pa¬ 
geants, and Masques at Court, diiriAg 
the Reign of King James the First.’’ 

In l604. Sir Thomas Lowe, Haber¬ 
dasher, was Lord Mayor; but no print¬ 
ed Pageant has been discovered. 

4. The first known Pageant on I, ord 
Mayor’s day in this Reign is, " The 
Triumphs of re-united Britaniai per¬ 
formed at the cost and charges of the 
Right Worshipful Company of the 
Merchant Taylors, in honor of Sir 
Leonard Holliday, Knight, to solem¬ 
nize his entrance as Lordc Mayor of 
the Citty of Loudon, on Tuesday the 
2 ()th of October, lG05. Devised and 
written hy A. Miindy, Cittizen and 
Draper of Londbn. Printed at Lon¬ 
don, by W. Jaggard,” 4to.—^'riie only 
copy 1 can trace of this Pageant is one 
in theBuilleian Library, bequeathed to 
that rich Repository hy Mr. Gough.— 
A copy of ii will be found in my first 
volume of King James’s Progresses. 

In ttiOf), Sir John Watts, Cloth- 
worker, was Lord Mayor. This 
worthy Citizen had the honour of en¬ 
tertaining the King ai the Htill of his 
Company, on the ICth of .Tune, 1607 ; 
with which his Majesty was so well 
pleased, that in the nc'^tmontli hediued 
with the Merchant Taylors. An ac¬ 
count of both these Festivals will be 
found in my forthcoming volumes. 

[July 31, ifioS, the King, accompa¬ 
nied hy the King of Denmark, again 
passed in solemn procession through 
the City of London ; and was greeted 
by the Recorder in the name of the 
Citizens, by an elegant Latin Oration. 
On this occasion the several Livery 
Companies attended in their stands. 
Roberts’s two tracts, the “ Enteitain- 
inent” and “ Farewell to the King of 
Denmark,” I shall re-print.] 

In 1607 , the Lord Mayor was Sir 
Henry Rowe*, Mercer; in iCOS Sir 
Humphrey Weld, Grocer; in iGot) 
Sir Thomas Cambell, Ironmonger; in 
ifilO Sir William Owen, Merchant 
'Paylor.—No Pageant has hitherto 
been discovered of cither of the.'.c 
years; should any such exist, the com¬ 
munication of them would therefore 
be the more welcome. 

• I have the Recorder’s Speech on pre¬ 
senting him to t!ic King. 


. 5. We now have the Titles of Pa¬ 
geants of seven successive years. 'That 
of 1611 , is entitled, " Chryso-thriam- 
bos ; the Triumphes of Golde; at the 
Inauguration of Sir James, Pemberton, 
Knight, in the Dignity of Lord Maior 
of London, on 'liiesduy the 2 (}th of 
October, l()l 1 ; performed in the harty 
love, and at the charges of the right 
worshipful], worthy, and ancient Com¬ 
pany of Goldesmithcs. Devised and 
written by A[nthony] M[iinday] Ci¬ 
tizen and Draperof London.” Printed 
by William J.^ggarcl, Printer to the 
City, 4to.—Of this Mr. Bindley had 
a copy, which was sold Dec. 18, 1818, 
to Mr. Heber, for Tl. 

6. The ^Pageant of 1612 was by 
Dekkcr, called ** Troia Nova Tri- 
umphans ; London Triumphing, on 
the solemno receiving Sir John Swin- 
iicrton, Knt. into the City of London.” 
4 to, Sir John was a Merchant Taylor. 
—Of this, Mr. Bindley had not a 
copy: but one, which Mr. Garrick 

osscssed, was sold April 24, 1823, 

ound with the Pageants of in 2 (j, 
Uj3i, 1()79, and l 6 ()l,and other tracts, 
to Mr.Thorpe, for 40 guineas. 

[On the 31 St of December, ifilS, the 
King, by his Knight Marshal Sir Tho¬ 
mas Vavasor, informed the Lord Mayor, 
that oil the Tuesday following, it was 
his Royal jileasure, attcndccT by his 
whole Court, to sup with his l.nrdship 
in the City. On this oec;ision “ the 
Lord Mayor’s house being not held 
M^acious enough to receive so great a 
Trayiie,” it was ordered, by the Court 
of Aldermen, “ that Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall should he prepared and made 
ready against that niglit, for the solem¬ 
nity ; and an especial invitation was 
sent to the Earl of Somerset and his 
Countess, who had been married in 
the preceding week.”] 

7 . The Pageant of l6l3 was “ The 
Tr'umplis of Truth ; a Solemnity un- 
paralcld for Cosf, Art, and Magnifi¬ 
cence, at the Confirmation and Esta¬ 
blishment of that worthy and true 
nnbly-Aiinded gentleman Sir Thomas 
Middleton, Knight, in the honourable- 
oiliccof his Majestic’s Lienetcnant, the 
Lord Maior of the thrice famous Citty 
of London. Taking beginning at lii.s 
Lordship's going, and proceeding after 
his retiiriie from receiving the Oath of 
Maioralty at Westminster, on the 
morrow next after Simon and Jude’s 
D.iy, October 29 , lfil3. All the 
Showes, Pageants, Chariots, Morning, 

Noone, 
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Noone, and Nidit-Triumphes, direct- year’s Pageant is “ Metropolis Coro~ 
ed, written, and redeem’d into Forme, iiata; the Triumphes of Ancient Dra- 
fVom the ignorance of some former pery, or llicli Cloathing of England ; 
'rimes, and their common Writer*, by m a second yeercs performance; in 
'I'homas Middleton,’’ honour of the adv.ncement of Sir John 

'I’here was another Edition, with the Julies, Knight, to the high ojlicc of 
following addition in the Title-page, Lord Maior of London, and taking his 
“ Shewing also his Lordship’s Enter- oath for the same authoritic, on Mon- 
tiinement upon Miehae.lmas Day last, day bt ing the 30 day of October, lGl5: 
being the Day of his lillertion, at that performed in hcartie aflection to him, 
most famous and admired Workc of the and at the honntifull charges of his 
liiinning Slreame, from Amwell Head worthie brethren the tritely honourable 
into the Cesterne at Islington; being Society of Drapers; the first that re- 
the sole cost, industry, and invention of ceived such dignitie in this Citie. 
the worthy Mr. Hugh Middleton of Devised and written by A. M.Citizen 
I,.nndon,(joldsmith. London, printed and Draper of London,” 4to.—Mr. 
by Nicholas Okes, 4to.—Sir Bindley’s copy of this rare Pageant, 

Thomas was a Grocer.—tMr. Bind- was bought by Mr. Knell, Aug. C, 
ley’s copy (I know not of which Kdi- 1820, for Jl. ]7r. (W!—The Bodleian 
lion) was sold Feb. 17» 18If), to Mr. Librjrycontainsanothcrcopy,ofwhich 
Trinhook forG/. Mr, Garrick’.s, bound I have a transcript.--A third is in the 
witli the Pageant of iGGl, and other collection of Mr. .lollcy. 
rare tracts, was sold April 24, 182.3, to 10. 'I’hc same Author was the next 
Messrs, I lurst and Co. for 40 guineas.— year employed for a Fishmonger, and 
Mr. Nassau’s, sold March 8, 1824, was this is his last appearance. The 'J'itle 
purchased by Mr. Thorpe ftir 8/. 8s.— of the Pageant in iGiG is, “ Chrysa- 
A copy in the possession of Mr. Jol- nalcia, the Golden Fishing; or Ho¬ 
ley, and Mr. Gough’s in the Bodleian nours of Fish^nongers : applauding the 
Library, contain the full 'I’itle of the Advancement of Mr. John Leman, 
second Edition, but nothing more re- Alderman, to the dignity of Lord 
specting the Entertainitjentat the New' Maior of London; taking his oath in 
River Head.—As my transcript from the same authority at Westminster, 
the latter is (I presume from the Title- on Tuesday, being the 2() day of Octo- 
jiage,) imperfect, 1 should he grateful ber, iGlG; performed in hearty love 
lor a sight of a perfect copy. to him, and at the charges of his worthy 

8 . In lGt4, theold Draper, Anthony brethren the ancient and right-wor- 
Munday, was again brought forward in shipful Company of Fishmongers. De- 
“'friumphs of Old Drapery; or the vised and ^•ritten by A. M. Citizen 
Rich Clothing of England; at the and Dn^per of London, Printed at 
Charge of the Right Worshipfull the London, by George Purslowe, l6l5,” 
Company of Drapers, at the Installa- 4to.—Mr. Bindley’s copy of this “ very 
tion of Sir Thomas Hayes. By A. scarce” tract was sold on the same day, 
Munday,’’ 4to.—Of this I have in vain and to the same Purchaser, as the la.st; 
endeavoured to trace a copy; and and for only half-a guinea less than 
should be greatly obliged to any Friend the s.une sum.—A copy was possessed 
who would assist me in my search. by Mr. Garrick, and sold. May 3, 182.3, 

<). The next Lord Mayor was also bound up with Dekker’s Entertain- 
a Draper; and Anthony Munday was ment in ]G03, Roberts’s Farewell to the 
again employed. The title of this King of Denmark, iGoG, and other 

* This was Anthony Alunilay, vdiorn he thus attacks in his introduction. After ob¬ 
serving that all things shonlil lie correspondent to the generous and noble frecnesse 
of cost and liberality” of the Citizens; “the streames of Art to lequall those of 
Bounty, a Knowledge that may take the true height of sucfi a Solemnity;" his jea¬ 
lousy prom|)ts him to add, “ the miserable want of both whi^h, in the impudent commmi 
iriiter, hath often forc’d from me much jiitty and sorrow; and it would liertily grieve any 
understanding spirit to behold many times so glorious a fire in bounty and goudnesse 
offering to match it selfe with freezing art, sitting in darknesse, with the candle out, 
looking like the picture of Blaekc Monday!” —^’rhis virulent attack appears to Iiave expe¬ 
rienced no greater attention than such violence deserved, since Munday was employed 
in the three following years. 


tracts. 
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tracts, to Mr. Thorpe, for »0/.—-By expense of the Skinners’ Company, 
favour of Mr. Jolley, I have a tran- Mr. Bindley’s copy was sold, Aug. 2, 
script, from a copy in his possession. 1820, to W. B. Rhotles, Esq. of Lyon’s 
11 . The Pageant of l6l7 is not Inn, for 1/. I have a transcript from 
mentioned in the Biographia Draraq- Mr. Gough’s copy in the Bodleian, 
tica* but from the caulogue of Mr. [*'March 2(>, 1620 , the King made 
Garrick’s sale, vve learn tliat it was a procession with mighty pomp from 
" Triumplis of Honour and Industry, the Palace of Westminster toSt. Paul’s, 
by T[homas] M[iddIeton].” Sir accompanied with the Bishops and 
George Holies, Grocer, was I.iOrd Peers of the Realm. At Temple-bar 
Mayor.—^Thc volume containing this the Lord Mayor and Aldermen receiv- 
Pageant (with several other curious ed him. Robert Heath, Recorder, 
tracts), was purchased May 3, 1823, congratulates his entrance into the 
by Mr. Thorpe, for 48/. ifis. 6d. City. From thence to the North side. 

In l6l8 Sir Sebastian Harvey, Iron- the several Companies of (’itizens 
monger, was Lord Mayor. No Pa- stood within the rails, all in order, 
geant for this year has been discovered, with their ensigns and standards as far 
[On the King’s recovery after an ill- as St. Paul’s j tapestry hangings ait the 
' ness, and going to Whitehall on the while hanging out ot the windows.’’] 
1 st of June, l6ig, the Court of Alder- 13. The Pageant of 1620 was, “ Tuf 
men resolved, “ tjiat the Recorder and Tgo^aia j or the Tryumphs of 

Aldermen (the Lord Mayor being ill). Peace, that celebrated the Solemnity 
with the Town Clerk, Common Ser- of the Right Honourable Sir Francis 

S ant, four Esquires of the Lord Mayor’s Jones, Knight, at his Inauguration 
ousehold, and 140 of the chief persons into the Maioraltie of London, on 
of the Twelve Princip.d Companies* Monday, being the 30 of October, 
being well horsed, with velvet coats l 620 ; at the particular cost and charge 
and chains of gold, shoulcf go to Grays’ of the ri^ht worshipfnll .and ancient 
Inn-fields, and from thence attend his Society of the Haberdashers; with cx- 
Majesty to his Palace at Whitehall.’’] plication of the scverall Shewes and 
12 . The Pageant of l6ig bears the Devircs, by .!.{olui] S[qiiire], 4to. 
following 'ritle: “ The 'rriumphs of Mr. Bindley’s copy was knocked down 
Love and Antiquity; an honourable to Mr. Knell, the day he carried off 
Solemnitic, performed through theCii • in triumph the other 'I'rimnphs before 
at the confirmatioi: and establishment mentioned, at the price of.')/, /i.f.—It is 
of the Right Hon. Sir \yjlliam Cock- now in the Library of Mr. Jolley, and 
ayn+, Knt.in theoflicrof bis Majcstie’s 1 am favoured with a transcript. 

■ Licutcn.int, the Lord Mafor of the 14. ’Fbe Pageant of 1621 was “The 
fimous Ciiie ot London, takitjg begin- Sun in Aries ; a noble Solemnity per¬ 
iling in the mot nmg at his Lordship’s formed throughout the (;ity, at the 
going, and perfecting it S''lfe after his sole cost and charges of the honourable 
retnrne from receiving the oath of and aneient Fraternity of Dr.ipcr.s, at 
Maioralty at Westminster, on liie tnor- the confirmation and cst.iblishnicnt of 
row after Simon and Jn 'e’s day, Get. their most worthy Brother, the Right 
29 , l6ig. By Thotp.is Middleton, Honourahlc Edward Barkhuni, in the 
Gent.’’ London, printel by Nicholas high oflice of his Majesty's Lieutenant, 
Okes, l6ig, 4to.—Tliij W.T3 at the the l.ord iMayor of the famous City of 

* Till the iQuldlc of the IStU CJentnry, it was ccnsirlcreti as an In<Iisjiensa1)le duty of an 
Aldenann belonging to any other Company to be translated into one of the 'rwelvc befoco 
lie entered into the ulKce of Ijord Mayor. Tlr.is, in 1C77, Sir John Davis was translated 
from the Stationers to the Drapers; and in 1732 Alderman Uarber from the Stationers to 
the Goldsmiths. In 1755 Alderman Janssen was the first who filled that high office as a 
Sutlonert and since his Vime Five othr-i Aldermen—Wright in 1785; Gill in 1788 ; 
Boydell in 1790; Domville Jn 1814; and Magnay in 1822.—Of Stationers who have 
served the office of Sheriff, or have paid the usual fine of exemption frorti the honour, the 
List is considerahl^e. One. member of the Company (G. B. Whittaker, Bsq.) is now Sheriff; 
one Alderman is Sheriff Elect; another Alderman and two Commoners are in nomination. 

■f* June 8, leiff, tlie King dined “ at Alderman Cockayn’s house in Ijondon,” and 
dnbbed him a Knight; and in July 1G19, his Alajesly again visited Sir William, then 
Lord Mayor, for the express purpose of negotiating a marriage between Ins Lordship’s 
Daughter and Sir John Villiers. 

Londun, 
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London, Oct. 2 g, 1621 . By Thomas 
Middleton*,” 4to. I have not been 
able to trace any copy of this. 

No Pageant has appeared for the 
two following years. In 1622 the 
JiOrd Mayor was Sir Peter Proby, 
Grocer; in l623SirM. Lumley, Draper. 

15. The next (and last in James's 
Reign) is that of 1624 j ** The Monu¬ 
ment of Honour, at the confirmation 
of the right worthy Brother, John 
Goare, in his high ofTice of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Lieutenant over his royal Cham¬ 
ber, at the charge and expense of the 
right worthy and worshipfiill Frater¬ 
nity of eminent Merchant Taylors. 
Invented and written by John Web¬ 
ster, Taylor,” 4to.—I know*not w hether 
any copy of this is in e.xistcnce. 

It will be found, on reference to the 
Riographia Dramatica, that, though I 
have added in this first portion of my 
List two City Pageants hitherto over¬ 
looked, 1 have withdrawn from the 
l.ist four others.—The first of these, 
“ Polyhymnia’’ (the second in the 
List),* for this re.ibon; it is certainly no 
(’ity Pageant, being, as the title de¬ 
scribes it, “ A Triumph at Tylt before 
her Majestic,” and probably similar 
(as the title " Polyhymnia” also in¬ 
fers) to “ A newe Ballad of the ho- 
iiour-iblc order of running at Tilt at 
Whitehall, the 17th of November, in 
the .3Sili year of her Majestic's Reign” 

(13‘K0- 

Secondly, Dekker’s “ M.agnificent 
I^nleriainiiient given to King .lames, 
and yiii'cne Anne his Wife, and 
Henry Frederick the Prince, upon the 
day of his Majestie’.s 'i'rinmphant Pas¬ 
sage (from the Tower) through his ho¬ 
nourable (htie (and Chamber) of I.on- 
dion, being the lath of March, lf)03, 
4to.” Arc. is not, strictly speaking, a 
“ London Pageant,” tfiongh, being 
highly creditable to the King and to 
his loyal Citizens, it.will form part of 
the IVIonarch’s “ Progresses and Public 
Proccssiotts.’ 

Two others are not relative, to the 
Inangnratinn of the Lord Mayor, 
though otherwise London Pageants, 
being accounts of llic entertainments 
the City gave, in lOlO and l()l(>, to the 
two succecfling Princes, Henry and 
Charles.—^The second I intend to rc- 

* lie was Author of .'mother l*iigeant in 
1626, and in that year was iii.'mIo “ Cronologer 
to the f Ity.” He U supposed to have died 
houn after. 


print, and the first also, if 1 can obtain 
a copy of it. 

For the Title of the first, “ London’s 
Love to the Royal Prince Henry,” it 
may be sufficient >0 refer to* vol. 
Lxxvii. p. 38, where an account is 
given of a copy found in Kxeter Ca¬ 
thedral.— Mr. Bindley’s copy was 
bought, Jan. 23, I8I9, by Mr. Sturt, 
for (il. 

Prince Charles’sEntertainmentt was 
“ Civitatis Amor; the Citic’a Lovcj 
an Entettaincinent bywatcratChelsey 
and Whitehall, atthc joyfuil receiving 
of that illustrious Hope of Great Bri- 
tuinc, the hiph and mighty Charles, to 
bee created Prince of W^alcs, Duke of 
Cornewall, Earl of Chester, &c. To¬ 
gether with the ample order and so¬ 
lemnity of his Ilighnesse’ Creation, us 
it was celebrated hi his Majestie’s 
Palace of Whitehall on Monday, the 
fourth of November, 1616. As also 
the Ceremonies of that ancient and 
honourable Order of the Knights of 
the Bath; and all the Triumphs shownc 
in honour of his Royal Creation. Lon¬ 
don, printed by Nicholas Okes for 
Thomas Archer, and are to he sold at 
hisshoji in I’opc's-head-pallace, 1616.” 
Mr. Binilley had no copy of this. 
One is |)osse*sscd by Mr. Rhixics, from 
wliieh I have a transcript.—A copy, 
with a fine portrait of the Prince by 
Deliiram, inserted i.s marked 8f. 8i. 
in Mr. Thorjx-'s Catalogue for 1824. 

•Some V London Pageants,” and , 
among them a few at present unknown, 
may still riinain in the Arohivesof what 
are usually stvlcd “ the Twelve Com¬ 
panies;” riom which alone, in former 
limes, the Lord M iyor of Loiulun was 
selected—the Haberdashers, Merchant 
Tiiylors, Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, 
Fishmougers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, 
Sailers, Ironmongers, atul Cloth- 
workers.—Ill the 22 years of King 
James’s Reign, the Merchant Taylors, 
Drapers, and Grocers, had each four 
Lord Mayors; the ilnberdashcrs, Mer¬ 
cers, and Ironmongers, two; the Fish¬ 
mongers, SkiniieBs, Goldsmiths, and 

•I* This was prcecilcd by “ Chester’s Tri¬ 
umph in houiA' of her Pr'ince, as it was per¬ 
formed on St. George’s Day, 1610, in the 
fore-said Citie, I.ondon. Printed for J. B. 
and arc to )>c sold in St. Diiustano’s Church¬ 
yard in FJecto-strectc, 1610.” By favour 
of Mr. Rhodes, who possesses the only 
Original I lutve met withj I have a transcript, 
and eludl re-priul il. 

(Joihworkcrs, 
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Ciothworkers, one; the Salters and 
Vintners none. 

In each of these respectable Corpo¬ 
rate Bodies, I trust, I have some Per¬ 
sonal Friends, who are both able at\d 
willing to assist my disinterested in¬ 
quiries on a subject so highly honour¬ 
able to their Predecessors.—From my 
Brethren of the Stationers’ Company, 
in which I consider every individual 
to be my Friend, I have always expe¬ 
rienced all possible facilities in my 
researches. And I am proud to ob¬ 
serve that tUc Stationers in modern 
times (see p. llC) have seen Six of 
their Members adorning tlie oflicc of 
Chief Magistrate ; and three others 
(Venables, Key, and Crowder) within 
a short distance from the Civic Chair. 

As the chief motive to my enquiry 
after these hidden treasures arises from 
a wish to perform an acceptable ser¬ 
vice to Literature, and not from any 
pecuniary prospect (for the limited 
number to be printed of such works 
precludes even the hope of remunera¬ 
tion); I flatter mvself that after this 
appeal to the liberal posse'isors of these 
rare tracts, they will not be displeased 
to permit a transcript to be marie from 
them, ‘as it will no way lessen the real 
value of their Echlio Princeps. 

My publication extends no farther 
than the Death of King .lames .n 
1024-5 ; but, in subsequent Letters, 1 
will furnish as good a List as I can 
form of London Pageants,” to the 
period of their discontinuance. 

Grateful for the favours which 
through a long life I have received 
from many of the most distinguished 
Literary Characters, I am Mr Urban’s 
old Associate, J. Nichols. 

Journal of a .Shipwrecked 
Seaman. 

W E have been favoured with the 
following interesting narrative, 
written by one of the seamen belong¬ 
ing to his Majesty’s ship the Lichfield, 
which was stranded on the Barhary 
coast, Sgth Nov. 175S, when part of 
the crew were drown^, and the rest 
carried into captivity. With the ex¬ 
ception of altering the orthography, 
\ye have retained the simple and un¬ 
adorned style of an uninstructed sea¬ 
man. 

1768, Nov. 11. —Sailed from Kin- 
sale in Ireland, in company with his 
Majesty’s ship Torbay, Comniodoie 


Kepplc commander, Nassau, Foguex, 
Dunkirk, Prince Edward, and Roman 
Emperor, two bomb.s, two tenders, 
and seven sail of transports, bound 
against the island of Goree, a French 
settlement on the coast of Guinea; the 
whole fleet being in high spirits of 
obtaining a complete victory. There 
was nothing remarkable to the 28th, 
but hard gales of wind at West and 
South-west, attended with dismal 
thunder and lightning, and rain. 

Nov. 29.—About one o’clock in the 
morning we took in the nviin tojrsail, 
and set the two courses; at two o’clock 
saw a light on the larboard bow, which 
we took for the Commodore’s, but is 
thought siiKC to hare been a shore 
light. Our 1st Lieutenant having the 
watch, was very uneasy, and wondered 
the reason why Mr. Kcpple stood so 
long on that tack, and why he did not 
veer ships and stand to their way. 
The poor gentleman had some forecast 
of our future calamities, for at four 
o’clock he could not be |)crsnadcd to 
undress to go to bed, but threw himself 
down in his wet clothes. At day¬ 
break saw the land a head of us; we 
let fly the main .sheet and tried to veer 
the ship, but .unfortunately run a- 
groimd. No tongue is able to express 
the calamities we were then in, their 
watrh that vv.is not then run from their 
hammocks, naked and terrrilied at the 
terrible thumps the ship gave; not 
knowing the reason, seemed as men 
half dead, and no sooner up the hatch¬ 
way hut was washed with the sea from 
one side of the ship to the other, the 
sea breaking over us mountains high. 
Our Captain and other oflicers behaved 
in this dismal situation like men of ex¬ 
treme good conduct and courage, espe¬ 
cially our 3d Lieutenant, who kept 
encouraging the men, desiring them 
not to cast themselves down, for with 
God’s hi 'p there was no fear of their 
getting on shore. The first thing we 
went about was to cut away the 
masts to ease the wreck, and two poor 
souls w'cre kilted with the foremasts t 
then we cut away our best bower 
anchor, which brought her head to 
the sea, and was the occasion of her 
holding together a great deal longer 
than what she would have done in 
case it had not been let go. At nine 
o’clock ill the morning we launched 
our cutter over-board, with an intent 
to send a rojpe ashore, but the surf run¬ 
ning so high she unfortunately overset, 

and 
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and drowned nine men. Upon which, 
we built a stage, but would not venture 
to launch it, the sea continuing to run 
so high. It was now we had the di.s- 
mai scene of horror and black despair 
painted on every side, sonic striving 
to hold fast on the wreck, others, 
washed over- board, striving to regain 
the wreck or catch hold of a piece of 
timber in hopes to gain the shore. 
About three o'clock this afternoon the 
Captain asked if there was any one 
that would venture to swim on shore, 
upon which, one George Evans, a 
seaman, took u|ion him to carry a 
small line ashore, which he did, and 
had no sooner l.inded with it but the 
cruel natives, eitlicr through ignorance 
or wickedness, threw it back into the 
sea j with this line we thought to have 
sent a rope on .shore. The weather 
being a little moderate, made most of 
the people that could swim venture, 
and about seventy men got on shore 
that night, but were all naked, and 
most of them very much hurt by the 
violence of the surf .against the rocks, 
and were very ill-u,se<l by the cruel na¬ 
tives. About twelve o’clock this night 
the ship began to blow up her decks 
and break to jiieees, which with con¬ 
tinual thunder and lighming, and rain, 
with the most dismal cries and groans 
of us poor miserable souls upon the 
wreck, was most terri fy ii ig; but si i 11 ho|)- 
ing and praying to the great God to de¬ 
liver us out of our miserable condition. 

A’ow. 30.—The weather being a little 
moderate, launched the stage, and had 
several men drowned olf it attempting 
to make the shore, but could not. 
We got a ro|)eon shore fiom it by the 
help of one Emanuel Persico, a sea¬ 
man, who swam with it. The rope 
reached from the stern of the ship, and 
was made fast to the wreck, and upon 
which several men got on shore, and 
many perished in attempting. About 
twelve o'clock the ship parted abreast 
the gangway, which served as a fine 
break-water to defend us; our poop 
went away about the same tim6, witti 
several men on it, part of whom got 
on shore; we were now in the most 
dismal situation that can be c.^pressed, 
crying out like a quarter-master at the 
gun, when we could sec the sea break, 
to keep up to the starboard, fearing 
the wreck would overset, and entirely 
undo us. About three nr four o’clock 
Captain Barton attempted to go on 
shore, which he happily cll'cctcd, with 


a great many more of the people, who 
no sooner got on shore than they 
were stripped and very barbarously 
used by the cruel natives. Between 
eleven and twelve o’clock this night 
thl^ ship began to break all to-pieces, 
and about thirty men perished who 
remained on board. 

Near oue o’clock this morning came 
on sliore one man in the quarter gal¬ 
lery; this was a most surprising mi¬ 
racle, and plainly shews how far God’s 
goodness is extended to us, in deliver¬ 
ing such poor iniserahie souls from the 
iiiimiiicnt danger we wert: then in. 1 
believe never was there seen a more 
dismal shipwreck, or so many poor 
souls perish, without being able to 
help one another, it, being out of our 
pow’er to assist our most intimate ac¬ 
quaintances and friend.s. No person 
is tdde to write this most shocking 
scene wliich gave us great afiliction. 
The cold and the rain increasing, 
added to our present misfortunes, hav¬ 
ing nothing to cover our nakedness* 

Dec. J.—We made two tents to lie 
in, out of stxtiie sails and spars that 
were drove on shore; some of our 
people found, as they were walking, 
some wells of fresh water near g mile 
from onr tents, which gave us great 
joy. Upon which we rolled .some 
water casks to them, and filled them. 
Mustered the [icople and found S20 
men on sliore, and had 132 men drown¬ 
ed. Wc likewise heard the dismal 
tidings of 9wo more ship being cast 
away three leagues to the northward of 
us; they proved to be tlie Somerset 
transport. Captain Potts, and the Ly¬ 
dia brig, a tender. Captain Morris. 
We all went and gathered muscles and 
other shell fish, and in search of pro¬ 
visions, having nothing to subsist on 
hut dead hogs and sheep, with a little 
flower made in small cakes, in about 
four ounces, which w.is to serve us 
the day. In our way wc found several 
corpes and buried them. The bar¬ 
barous natives made us work very hard, 
bringing up water casks and part of 
the wreck; our cruel new masters 
very often payuig us our wages with 
great sticks over our bare backs, for 
not fetching it faster than wo were 
able. Our jicopie went along the 
shore in search of provisions, lor we 
were almost starved; wc found some 
pieces of pork, two casks of flower, 
with some wine and brandy, which 
we had but a small share of. Never 
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was there seen so many miserable 
creatures together; we nil looked like 
so many mad people let loose out of 
Bedlam, some having an old pieee of 
blanket, others an old torn hammock, 
or what they could pick up, and he 
that found an old jacket or shirt was a 
complete caralier. 

Dec. 3. There was one of our mari¬ 
ners tied neck and heels for supposed 
mutiny. There being some tailors be¬ 
longing to ns, they wcic set to work 
making of clothes for the olncers, 
while we poor .lacks was gl.id of a 
piere of old Idanket or sails, with holes 
made with a knife or piece of stick, 
and fastened together with rope yarn. 
The cruel Moors made us still work 
very hard, bringing up the wreck from 
the shore side. 

Dec. 4. Wc had the happy sight 
of one Mr. AiulfCws, an English mer¬ 
chant from S.iphy, and another gen¬ 
tleman, who hearing of onr misfor¬ 
tunes came to sec us, and hrouglil with 
thehi iiarnptxisfs to vicar ou our feet, 
and blankets to cover our nakedness, 
which was most w clcomiilo us. Tliero 
also came with them a Ereneh surgeon, 
who dressed our wnnuded people, and 
sold our surgeon a box of medicines, 
whicli w.is very useful to u.s. Dejurl- 
ed this life Thomas Tiiompson, soa- 
inan; his death was occasioned ' y u 
hurt he received coming on shcre 

Dec. 8. The mtrehants left us, and 
promised to supply us with eve.rv thing 
we wanted. V> e found fri 'iids m this 
dismal place, when least expected. 
Thanks be to GtKl, the Bashaw was so 
good as to send us some lire cattle, 
which we killed; this wc took as a 
reat piece of humanity Irom a Lar- 
arian whose hciirt is almost destitute 
of pity or compassion. 

Dec. Q. lleccivcd a great deal of 
soft bread and rusk from ttie merchant, 
to carry with us on our journey to Mo¬ 
rocco. At night a Moor came from 
the Emperor, with an order for u.s to 
proceed ou our journey the next day, 
which gave m all a great deal of plea¬ 
sure. 

Dec. 10 . We packfjd up our provi¬ 
sions, aud had a small piece of bread 
to serve us two days. There came se¬ 
veral camels to carry onr provisions, 
and people that were hurt coming on 
shore. They are creatures near eight 
feet high, headed something like a 
horse, and hold up their head like an 
ostrich; they are cloven footed, with 


a great hump on their back ; they cat 
as much at once as serves them for 
three days, and have also a bag or blad~ 
der in their throat, which contains 
water for the same time. When go¬ 
ing to take up their load or rider, they 
lay down on their bellies, and then 
rising, very often dismount their rider; 
they arc very aukward creatures to 
drive or ride 'on, w'hich a great nian^ 
of us found the efTccls of, falling, as it 
were, fioin a high w'iiidow. VV'c set 
forward on our journey, and walked 
near six miles, uiiero wc met the 
other two ship’s conipauirs; they in¬ 
formed us they had eighty-scve.n men, 
twenty women, and nine or ten chil¬ 
dren ; they were women who were 
going with their husbuiids belonging 
to Lord Eorbes’s regiment on this ex¬ 
pedition. There was a very surpii/.iiig 
thing happened to one Mrs. Eva ns, a Ser¬ 
jeant’s wife; .she swam on .shore, with 
a young eliiid about nine months old, 
having hold of the child'.s cJolhe.s in 
her teeth, and Providence was so kind 
as to preserve both her and the child. 
The i.ydia brig lo.st never u man; they 
eanic on shore the same time wc did. 
7’l'.cre was some w inc and braiul)-, 
which our oil’icers were very careful 
of. Lpon 0111“'iiicetiiig the other two 
ship’s companies, wc were now in 
number 33J> men, tiircc women, and 
one cbilfl. The Emperor sent a Ba¬ 
shaw and a guard of soldiers, to con¬ 
duct us to Morocco. There also came 
one Mr. Juan Arbona, a Christian 
slave, a native of Monarcha, who wa.s 
taken about ten years ago under Eng¬ 
lish colours. He is a great favourite 
of the Emperor, and is envied upon 
that account hy a groat many top 
Moors, who arc jealous of his good for¬ 
tune I he was scut to keep the Moors 
from using us ill ii|K>n the road, which 
in spite of his utmost cHbrt.s the canicl- 
drivers very often did. We all had 
camels, which wc mounted, and set 
forward (m our journey, and travelled 
till dark, and then wc stopped at a 
place foil of old caves, where wc ex¬ 
pected to have staid all night. But 
the Bashaw, thinking the place not 
convenient, ordered us to proceed on 
our journey, which we did until ten 
o’clock at night, at which time we 
stopped near a small jama or church, 
with a little town made of tents. We 
lay alt night in the open fields, having 
nothing but the heavens to cover us, 
and we suffered very much from the 

inclemency 
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inclemency of the weather, the sun 
scorching us by day, and the cold freez¬ 
ing us by night. The Bashaw was 
very kind, and ordered the people who 
lived here to get us some victuals, 
which they did, and brought it us near 
twelve o’clock at night; it was the 
usual diet of the country, and by them 
called cusenpevv; it is irjadc of Hower, 
in little lumps as big as French barley, 
which they boil witli meat or fowls. 

Dec. 11. We arose at day- break, and 
had every man a dram out of our small 
stock lliat was left. We then proceed¬ 
ed on our journey, and stopped at seve¬ 
ral pools of water to drink, our ireoplo 
being very much fatigued with travel¬ 
ling, occasioned by the scorching heat 
of the sun. We passed by several 
towns made of tents, which they pitch 
in a circle or four square, leavin; a 
great plot of ground in the middi to 
Irivc their cattle in at night, of which 
lliey have great flocks, being mostly 
shepherds; those people who inh.ihit 
the country arc obliged to move 
their tents very often in the suniuier 
for conveniency of water, and in the 
winter to where there is most grass, 
and l>y that means arc seldom to he 
found long in one plaqc. At sun-set 
we stopped, and the Claptain prevailed 
on the Bashaw to get us some tents 
to lie in, and he also provided us with 
victuals as before. 

Dec. 12. At day-break proceeded 
on onr journey, and met the Frince of 
Morocco with a great number of sol¬ 
diers, on a great plain on a ridge of a 
mounOiiii; he detained our Captain 
and doctor near an hour, to write a 
letter to Gibraltar, to inform the Co- 
vernor wc were deemed as slaves, pur¬ 
suant to a treaty made with Mr. Heed, 
who acted here .as consul. 'I'his gen¬ 
tleman finding he was likely to he im¬ 
posed upon hy the Emperor, shot him¬ 
self, sooner than he forced to comply 
with the imreasonahii! demands of this 
tyrant, and chose rather to die hy his 
ou'ii hand than that of a harharons 
Moor’s, not knowing what tdrmeuts 
they would put him to. Wc passed 
Ity some towns made of tents like the 
former j all this time the country 

ned pleasant, but Is very bad tra¬ 
velling by reason of there being no 
houses on the road to refresh at, and 
but little water, which we very often 
stood in need of. At night we stopped 
at a place named Takallak, the resi- 
Gent. Mag. Ai/gusi, 1824. 
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dcnce of a grand Bashaw, who has a 
palace built there; this was the first 
appearance of a house we had seen for 
three days; here, we had tents pro¬ 
vided, and the Captain served some 
bread and a drum. 

Dec. 13. Departed this life Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrison, of Colonel La F.an- 
sell’s rcg.ment, very much lamented by 
his men, who gave him the character 
of a veVy good man. W'e interred the 
dcceasetl as well as onr present situ.a- 
tion would allow. This being one of 
the coldest mornings wc had upon the 
road, and the Bashaw being acquaint¬ 
ed with it, ordered a Jew and his fa¬ 
mily out of their house, which was 
made of caiic, after the form of a bee¬ 
hive, which he gave us to set on fire to 
warm us, ami would have given us 
more, if we, out of compassion to these 
miserable creatures, had not refused it. 
Our people being a little curious, went 
a walking round the Bashaw’s lionse, 
ami the town, to view it, upon which 
he told the Captain if we kept stray¬ 
ing from before onr tents, he could 
not he accour^able. for the Moors using 
ns ill, or perhaps killing some of us; 
hut if any of them came near our tents 
to insnlt'us, to let him know it, and 
he would punish them severely. We 
rested here three days, anti were very 
well used by the Bashaw, who pro¬ 
vided us with victuals according to the 
custom of the country, and likewise 
made ns presoiils of a great deal of 
fresh nicatf and some preserved fruit 
called dates, to carry with ns on our 
journey to Morocco; it was here we 
had the first disagreeable sight of slaves 
in irons, neck-yoked with a great 
chain, three and three together, and 
a shackle on each man's leg, with 
bar of iron bctw'een. 

Dee, l(j. We set forward on onr 
journey for the grami imperial city of 
Morocco; the country no more plea¬ 
sant. Having nothing hut great monn- 
lains and places to cross at, we stojiped 
and pitched our tents along side of a 
small run of water. Some of our gcu- 
tlcnirn going np amongst the inhabi¬ 
tant's dwellings, had a (jiiarrel, occa¬ 
sioned i)y a .^loo^ drawing a knife on 
one of onr P.ieutenants; some of our 
people being present, and not accus¬ 
tomed to such usage, forgot the place 
wc were in, and beat the Moors 
severely 

Dec. 17. Proceeded on oiirjourncy, 

and 
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and Iind very troublesome travelling 
with 0(ir camels over high mountains, 
and never slopped to eat or drink any 
tiling on tlie road all the day, which 
was vety fatiguing. At sun-set wc 
pitched our tents on a fine plain, nSar 
a great ridge of mountains. 

Dec. 18. At day-break we proceed¬ 
ed on our journey, and crossed tlie 
mountains, whicli proved easier than 
we imagined. About ten o’clock we 
saw the grand imperial city of Mo¬ 
rocco. jSetween twelve an<l one 
o’clock wo alighted at a small bridge 
near three miles from Morocco, uniil 
the Emperor was acquainted with onr 
being there; here we refreshed our¬ 
selves with some bread and water. 
■The Emperor sent out a party of sol¬ 
diers to fetch us in, who kejit firing 
their muskets, and made great rejoic¬ 
ings; they led u? all round the walls of 
the city, and we were plagued with 
the Moors, who came out in great 
numbers tosccus. About four o’clock 
we* alighted before the Emperor’s pa¬ 
lace in Morocco, and were drawn up 
before it in a long rank, the Moors 
using us very ill as they pjisscd by us, 
the very boys spitting in onr faces, 
which made us cast riown our spirits 
greatly; wc waited there near an hour. 
At last the Emperor came out of a 
gate opposite to us; on one side o*" the 
gate stood a guard of Moors, in a .ank, 
with arms on their sidej and there 
■were two ranks that had no arms; 
these we took for courtiers, who on 
the Emperor’s approach bowed their 
heads very low, the soldiers doing the 
same. Immediately he called our Cap¬ 
tain and other officers to him, we 
standing at some distance; an inter¬ 
preter being present, he informed Cap¬ 
tain Barton the Emperor deemed us 
all as slaves. Nothing could give us 
more affliction, as there was no nation 
in the world tasted liberty in so sub¬ 
lime a manner. He sent us to some 
very old houses to live in, which ap- 
pearetl like dungeons, the door-way 
being so very small, and the passage so 
very dark. But to our agreeable sur¬ 
prize the houses were .nretty tolerable, 
and formed a square like a barrack, 
with a court-yard in thfc middle. It 
was now we found a Moor was not to 
be trusted; for the Bashaw, whom we 
took for our best friend, robbed our 
Captain of a small trunk, which had 
in.it a ^eat many pair of silver buckles, 
gold nogs, and a great many more 


things of value, which our people had 
picked up and saved at the water-side, 
and gave to the Captain to take care 
of. Here we found some merchants, 
who promised to supply us. 

Dec. SO. (Captain Barton called all 
hands, and desired to know if we 
were willing he should take 2 d. per 
day for our use; and in case his Ma¬ 
jesty’s subsistence of (id. per day was 
not allowed us, to have it dctluctcd out 
of our wages, which we all very wil¬ 
lingly agreed to; nnd in case his Ma¬ 
jesty s allowance of (id. per day was 
allowed, he gave his word .r d honour 
he would do his utmost endeavor to 
get it, the King’s allowance being too 
small to live on, being a piece of silver 
not quite two-pence. He also provided 
us with necessaries to dres.sourvictinls 
in, and put us in messes as on shi|>- 
board. 

Dec. 23. The Captain bought us 
coarse cloth enough to make every 
man three frocks ami two pair of 
Irowsers, which we employed ourselves 
making; he likewise made a speech to 
us, and promised to punish us severely 
if we sold any of it. 

Dec. 2b. The Captain served us 
grog out of so|;nc liquor we had saved 
and brought to Morocco. The Em- 
}>eror was pleased to give all Christian 
slaves two holidays on account of its 
being Christmas, which we all look 
very kind. 

Dec. 27’ An order came from the 
Emperor at day-break, for us all to be 
sent out to work ; we were all driven 
out to the Emperor’s palace, 'riie 
first thing they set us about was to 
carry great lo^s of timber, and set half 
a dozen of Moors to drive us, which 
they did most unmercifully with great 
sticks like flails, if wc oil'ercd to lay 
down our loads to rest. When wu 
carried our burthens to the place ap¬ 
pointee" they drove us back to where 
we came from, beating those that were 
hindmost to keep up with the rest; 
this we took very unkind of their King 
to sufl^r, wu being the only nation 
who had always been at peace with 
him. From that tliey set us to hoe 
and weed the Emperor's garden, where 
they drew us up in a rank like so 
many soldiers, which if we offered to 
break, or went one before the other, 
they beat us most untnercifolly, not 
suflering us to stir to get a bit of vic¬ 
tuals to satisfy our craving appetites. 
This was the good usage wc received 

from 
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from n people whom but a little time 
before we took to be our friends. They 
made us work until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, at witicli time there is a 
white flag lioisted on their steeples to 
give the slaves notice it is time to leave 
oil’ work, and for the inhabitants to 
go to their devotions. The Captain 
prevailed on the Kmper^r to let some 
people stay at home to dress victuals 
for them at work. 

Dec. 2S. Went to our daily labour, 
and received the same kindness as be¬ 
fore; the Emperor coming in to the 
garden, there were two soldiers left to 
look after onr victuals, and they not 

COMPENDIUM OE 


getting up immediately, he ordered 
them to be held down on their bellies, 
and then to receive 100 strokes eacli 
with a leather thong platted for that 
piyrpose, as big as a man’s thumb; 
they were beat in so barbarous a man¬ 
ner they were scarce able to stir hand 
or foot, which greatly surprised ns, 
all expecting to share the same fate. 
This was but the opening of the first 
scene of the Emperor’s barbarity,' to 
^hat we saw afterwards, and was 
wondered at, by other Christian slaves, 
he did not rut their heads off. 

(7'o be continued.) 


COUNTY HISTORY. 


SUSSEX. 

“ By her great resort, she was thro’ very need 
Constrained to provide her peopled towns to feed. 

Site learned the ehurlisli ax, and twyhill to prepare. 

To steel the coulter’s edge, and sharp the furrowing shaic. « 

And more industrious still, and only hating sloth, 

A housewife she became, most skilled in making cloth.”—D rayton. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

liounduiies. North, Surrey: East, Kent: South, British C’hannel: West, 
llaiiipsliire. 

Grealvst Untrth 70; grcalesf Irrad/h 20 ; square 1520. 

Province, Canterbury; Diocese, Chicliester. The parish of St. Thomas in the 
('lill’e Lewes, a peculiar to the'Archbishop; Cirenit, Home. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

Hrilish InhaVilants, Regni. 

ItoTttun Province, Britannia Prima. Stations, And^rida Civilas, Eastbourne; 
Andcrida Portiis, Pevensey; Cilindumiin, Slyndon; Mida, Midhurst; Mu- 
tuantunis, Lewes ; Portus Adurni, Aldriiigton; Regnum, Chichester. ' 

Saxon Octarchy*, Southsex. 

Antiquities. British Encampment, Mount Caburn near Lewes (probably). 
Roman Encampments, the Broilc and Gonshii near Chichester; Ditchling 
(square) ; Hollinghury Castle and White Ilawl; Hills, near Brightelinstnnc; 
Lewes; Sclsey; Walton. Roman Temple, Chichester (dedicated to Nep¬ 
tune and Minerva). Saxon Encampments, Cissbury and Chankbury (prob¬ 
ably) ; Lewes, near the Castle (constructed on tbc occasion of the engage¬ 
ment with the Danish King, Magnus); Saxonbury-liiil, Edridge; Wolsten- 
bury (prohablv). Danish Encampments, Crowborough; Ollliam; St. Rook’s- 
hill near Chichester; Selsey. *«* There are also remains of encampments near 
Burling-gap (half oval); near Poynings (very large oval); High Down (small 


* As the term “ Heptarchy” has been retained by Hume and Gibbon, after the English 
autiquaries and annalists, tliat of “ Octarchy” lias lieen adopted by the modern Historian of 
the Anglo-Saxons, for the subjoined reasons. The exertions of the British having failed, 
^ight Anglo-Saxon governments were established in the islaml. This state of Britain hat 
been denominated, with great impropriety, the Saxon Heptarchy. When all the kingdoms 
were settled, they formed an « Octarchy.” Before the year MO, there were only the king¬ 
doms of Sussey. and Kent, which formed a Duarchy. Wessex funned the Triarchy; East 
Anglia a Tettorchy; Bcrnicia iu .‘>47 an Hexareny; Deira in 5(i0 an Heptarchy; and 
Mercia in 686 the Octarchy. In 738, upon the union of Wessex and Sussex, it again be- 
rame an Heptarchy. Friiiu the first landing of Hengist, more than*a century hod elapsed to 
the complete establiblunent of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy. [Oallaway’s Sussex, I. p. xxvi.] 

square); 
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square) i and atTellscomI), 8 (imperfect squares, probably Roman), jilleus of 
Battle (founded in 106? by Wm. 1. after his victory over Harold); Bayham 
(founded about 1200 by Robt. de Thurnham*). Chichester (which occu¬ 
pied the site of the present Cathedral); Durefurd (founded by Hen. Hosatus or 
de Hoesc the elder, ll60); Rotherbriclge, or Roliertsbridgc (founded in 1176 
by Robert, or, as Tanner says, by Alnrcd de St. Martin) ; and Selsca (found¬ 
ed by St. WilfVid Abp. of York,'681). Prinries of Atherington (cell to the 
Norman Abbey of Seez); Arundel (founded by Hugh Mont Gomeri, Earl 
of Arundel, 1100); Bidingham (established beginning of gth century); 
Boxgravc (founded about 1117 by Robert de UayA); Hasting.*) (founded 
lerni). Ric. 1. by Sir Walter Biicet) ; Heringhatn or Hardhain (founded by 
Sir Wm. dc Altaripa Daivtrcy, and Sir ■ ■■ - ■ Goryng, second founder ISgt)) ; 
Lewes (founded between 1072 and 1078 by the hrst Ear) of Warren and his 
Counle.ss Gundreda); another (flourished temp. Hen. 111.;) Michelham 
(founded about 1240 by Gilbert de Aqiiila); New Shoreham (faun l-xl by Sir 
John Mowbray); Rinham near Arundel (founded by Queen Adeliza, 1117); 
Rothcrfichl (founded about 800 by lierthwold Duke of Sussex); Rye (founded 
1() Hen. VI 11. the Chapel afterwards tiscd as a store-house); Seal (founded 
byWm.de Braosc in 107^); Shelbred (founded by Sir Ralph de Ardern; 2. 
\Vnt. dc Perci of Pctworlh, 1240); Slcyning (founded by Edward the Con- 
fessor-f); and 'I'orlington (founded by Hadvisia dc Albini widow of Sir 
Corbet, 118o5. ^’ttnneiies of Bosham (founded by Wilfrid about 683); 
(■HiCHEsrEK (founded by Wm. fifth Dc.nn of the Cathedral in 1173 or 1174); 
3']a.scbourne (founded by Sir John Bohun de Midhurst 1260); Lvminster 
(founded by Roger dc Mont Gomeri Earl of Arundel in 1070); and Ruspar 
(founded by Gervasc Abp. of Canterbury, temp. Ric. 1. 2. W’illiam de 

Braose, 1231). C/ntrehes of Aldrington (in ruins, not a house in the parish, 
owing to the sea); Anl4)erley; Arundel; Burnham (early Norman); Battle 
(one of the best in the county); Bramber (of great antiouity); Broadwater (in 
the Cathedral style); Cliinping (erected about 12,5.3); (Juckfield (lofty spire)'; 
Dopnington (about 1400); East Bourn; East Marr^en (of great antiquity); 
Fletching; Hastings, St. Clement’s and All Saints (both very old, the 
Litter near 700 years); Horsh.vm (fine old structure); Hurst-per-point (high 
shingled spire); Lewes with it - suburbs formerly contained twelve churches, 
but now only six, the most remarkable of which arc, St. John sub Castro, 
and St. Anne (both very ancient); Lyminster; North Mundham; New 
Shoreham (large, exhibiting an interesting specimen of the union of the 
Saxon and the early poirfted style); Old Shoreham (ruinous, of very great anti- 
rmity and peculiar interest); Parham (temp. Hen. HI.); Parham; Petworth, 
Poynings (built temp. Etlw. 111.) ; Rve (one of the largest Parish Churches 
in the kingdom); Seaford (of considerable antiquity); Selsca (very ancient); 
Stedham ; Steyning (of high antiquity, the exterior rich, but the interior 
magnificent); South Bersted (built about 1400); South Stoke (highest anti¬ 
quity); Tortingtoti (contemporary with the Priory); Trottoii (built about 
1400); Up Waltham (Saxon); Walberton (13th century); W’inchklsea, 
St. Thomas (venerable and beautiful appearance), St. Gyles (not existing), 
and St. Leonard (part of the tower standing); West Thorney (probably built 
by William de Warlevvast, Bp. of Exeter) ; a 'd West Hamptnet (of the early 
Norman. Chapels of Bosham (supposed to be the place where Bede is said to 
have had a cell for five or six religious); Brighton (no remains); Bulvcr- 
hythe (in ruins); Crowhurst (the ruins have a very pleasing effect); Hardhain 
(now a farm-house); Hastings; Houghton;* Langley; Lydscy (long dilapi¬ 
dated); Lynch, St. Luke; Midhurst (on the castle or St. Anne’s Hill); 
Pagham, St. Andrew (in ruins); Poling (belonged to the Commandcry); 
Rye (afterwards used fora powder-house); Warningcamp; and West Marden 
(long dilapidated). Fonts of Aldingbourn (a curious specimen of the very 
ancient fonts of black marble, of a square shape, standing upon five une- 


* BcRiities of England and Wales, Sussex; and fiurrcll MSS. Brit. Mus. where he is 
called nephew of Michael de I'hurnam. Hay [Chichester, 314] says, ” Begeham Abbey, 
founded by Randolph de Dena,” and gives an extract from his foundation charter, 
t Beauties. D^laway [i. p. ex.J says, William the Conqueror, I 070 . 

equally 
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qiially sized pillars, which are frequent in this county); Battle; Bosham 
(Saxon); Bri^htelinstonc (representing some of the miracles of our Saviour 
and the last Supper, supposed to have been brought from Normandy temp. 
VVm. I, but on it is the date 1743 (see Gent. Mag, 1807); Easebourne; 
Hastings St. Clement’s (curious, but |o much defaced by the barbarous 
method of whitewashing, that it is almost impossible to trace the workmanship 
on it); North Mundham (a very large and plain cylinder of black marble); 
Stedham (Saxon, very simple); Tortinglou (curious ornament round it); 
West Stoke (plain) ; VVest Wittering (Saxon, of rude workmanship); Wol- 
beding (Saxon, bell shape) ; Yapton (very curious shfipe, and Saxon). Castles 
of A mherlcy (erected in 13(>8 byWm. Rede, Bishop of Chichester); Arundel 
(bupposeil to have been built temp. Alfred, or not long liefore); Bodiham 
(built by one of the Dalrynges in the 14th cent.); Bosham (supposed to have 
been erected by Canute the Great); Brambcr (built by the de Braose family); 
('mcHESTisR (built by Roger dc Mont Goineri, Earl of Arundel); Edridge ; 
Hastings (suiiposed to have been built by the Romans); Hever (erected 
temp. Edw. 111.); Hurstinonceaux (built by Sir Roger Eynes, who is interred 
in the Church); lores, ttve (built by Wm. de Iprcs, who died in 11()2); 
Knap (erected by the De Braoses toiun. V\^ni. I. or 11.); Lewks (built by 
Win. de Warren temp. Wm. 1.); Miilhurst (on St. Anne’s Hill, had three 
fo.iscb) ; Pevensey (constructed out of some Roman fortress); Scotney (castcl- 
l.ited temp. Ric. II.); Verdley (supposed to have been in tlie time of the 
D.ines, but Grose thinks it was only a grange belonging to Shelbred Priory); 
Winchei.seA (erected by Hen. VIII. in 1.731), cost 23,000/). Near New- 
haven and Scaford are two encampments known by the name of “ The 
Castle;” which probably may be the site of some castle, or fortress. Man^ 
sums of Covvdray House (nearly destroyed by fire in 1793); Pulborough Old 
place (built temp. Hen. VI.); Shermanbury (bearing^evident marks of great 
antiquity); Southover (supposed residence of Anne of Clcves, after her divorce); 
and Treyford (the scat of the Aylwins, used as a farm). Cave. Parson 
Darby’s Hole, Beachy. head (the |>articulars of which are curious). 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Itivers. Adur; Arunt Cockmcrc; Estuary; Lavant; Little Ouse; Rother; 
Ruticton-brook ; and Rye. Harrison enumerates the following small ones; 
Bourne, Eryn, Del, Racon, and Einill. 

Inland Navigation. Arun, from the Sea to Newbridge; Rother, from the Aruii 
to Midhurst and Petworth ; and the river Ouse. • 

Lakes, Small or Hammer-|K)nds ; W'alberton. 

ICuiincnces and Views. Anthony Hill; Arundel Castle, embosomed in a 
luxuri.ant grove, .ind the views particularly fine; Ashburnham House, a fine 
view of Pevensey Bay and Beaciiy Head; Avisford place; Beachy Head, 364 
feci high ; Beauport, from which in clear weather Boulogne and Calais may 
distinctly he seen; Bodiham C.istlc, the luxuriant ivy causing a highly pictu- 
rcscpic and pleasing eflcct; Bognor Crescent, most extensive and picturesque; 
at Bo-peep near Hastings, is a rock called the Conqueror’s Table, Irom Wm. I. 
h.iving dined on it; Bow Hill 702 feet high, presenting a scries of beautiful 
and enlarged prospects; Bramher Castle, commanding a delightful view of 
the sea, through a rich cultivated valley, &c.» Bsightelmstone, Downs, 
White Hawk Hill, on wiiich is a signal house, and Hollinghury C.istle Hill, 
on which is a fire hearnn; Brightling Down, 646 feet high; Broinham Park; 
Bulverhythe; Burton Park, rActuresque; Chanctnnbury Hill, 814 feet high; 
Croft Field, Hastings; Crowuorough Beacon, 804 feet high, a most extensive 
and beauLifuI prospect; Ditchliug Beacon, 838 feet^high; Duncton Hill, 
pros|>cct most magnificent; Eartham; Faiilight, few villages in the kingdom 
surpass it for romantic grandeur, and rural simplioity, the Down 599 feet 
high ; Firll beacon, 820 feet high; Frant steeple (top of), 639 feet high; the 
Covers near Hastings, a solitary cottage, under a most stupendous cliff, an ad¬ 
mirable place for'a hermit; near this is the Lover s seat, a recess formed in a 
rocky precipice, a sublime view of the ocean; Halnaker Hill; Mount Ca- 
bnrn; Mount Harry; Hastings surrounded by hills on almost every side, 
affording hcauliful prospects; the parade has an extensive view of the se.i; the 

Tower 
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Tower at Ileatbneld Park baa a most extensive prospect of the seaj Higbdown 
Hill, a very extensive panoramic view; llollington Church, situate in the 
middle of a wood; Houghton Hill; Lavington Down; Petworlh Park; 
Hook’s Hill, 702 feet high;’Stansted House, commanding a complete view 
of Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, and the shipping at imithead; the grounds 
exhibit so happy an assemblage of objects, that Lord Orlbnl compared it to 
the landscapes of Claude Loraine; Slytulon House, commands extensive sea 
prospects; South Downs, beautiful prospects and views; Up Park, one of 
the most interesting situations in the South of England; and Winchclsca 
Priory, a very ]>lcasing scene. 

Natural Curiosities. Aidingbourne, the source of the Bourne; the river Aruri 
is formed from springs rising at East Meon and Biiriton Wood, and in its 
course is increased by several others; Binderton the source of the Dell; 
Brighton chalybeate spring; Charlton Forest, the source of the Lavant; 
Dripping Well near Hastings; Ernelcy, the source of the Eryn, which “ pe- 
ninsuluteth Sclsca;” East Bourn chalybeate spring; Hockenbuty Panne, in 
Frant, the source of a brook which increaseth the Medtvay; Leythornc pond, 
the source of lluncton brook; Lurgcshali mill poiul, the source of the western 
liother; Old roar waterfall, near Hastings, nearly 40 feet perpendicular; and 
llacton, the source of the llacon and Emill; Sutton springs, which join the 
Arun in Ambcrlcy. 

Public Edifices* Arundel Bridge of stone, over the Arun; Theatre. Box- 
grove Hospital and School, founded by the Countess of Derby, who died in 
1752. Brigiithelmstone, or as more generally called, Brighton; King’s 
Palace, formerly called the Pavilion; New Church, erecting 1824; (Miaiii 
Pier, erected by Capt. Brown, 1823; Barracks; 2 Frce-schools for 24 boys 
each; Market-house; School of Industry; Sund.ay-school; Theatre. Union 
Charity-school, established 1707; Bazaar. Chichester Assembly-room, 
erected about 17B1 by subscription; 2 Charity-schools; Council Chamber, 
erected in 1733 by subscription; Cross, built temp. Edw. IV. by Bi¬ 
shop Story, one of (lie most elegant buildings ,of the kind in Eng¬ 
land; Custom-house; Dispensary, established 1784; Frce-school, founded 
1702 by Oliver Whitby, seith a particular regard to navigation; Gaol, 
erected 1783; Gramraar-srhool, founded by Bp. Story in 1497; Guild¬ 
hall, ancient; St. Mary’s Hospital, originally a Nunnery; Tiicatre, re¬ 
built 1791 • Cuckfield Free Grammar-school, begun by Edmund Flower, 
and finished by Rev. William Spicer, 20 Henry VIII. East Bourne 
Theatre. East Grini^ii'Ead, Free-school, founded in 1786 by Robert and 
Henry Payne of Newick ; Sackville College, erected about 1C16 by the Earl of 
Dorset. Hastijigs Town Hall, erected in 17CO; recently re-built at the e.x- 

f ience of J. Pultney and P. Gott, Esqrs. representatives of the town in Par- 
iainent. Houghton Bridge, very ancient. Horsham County Gaol; Frce- 
school founded Iw Richard Collier, Es(^. by will dated Jan. 23, 1532; 
Alarket-house; lown Hall. Lewes Bridge, erected 1727 ; Free Gram¬ 
mar-school, established in 1512 by Mrs. Agnes Morley of Southover; 
House of Correction,^ built in 1793; Library, projected in 1785; Market- 
house; Military Hospital I Shire Hull, built 1812. MtDHUR.ST Free Gram¬ 
mar-school, founded Nov. 15, I672, by Gilbert Hanriain. New Shoreliaiii 
Market-house; Old Shoreham Bridge across the Adiir, built about 1782. 
Petworth Almshouse, founded by the Duchess of Somerset; Charity-school, 
founded by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, late of Winton College; Market-house 
very handsome, of stone; Thompson’s Hospitkl. Rye Free Grainmar-.sehooI, 
erected in l63() by Thomas Peacock, gent; Frce-school; Market-place, 
handsome; Town Hall. Steyking Free Grammar-school, founded by a 
Mr. Bolland, June 16, l(ii4. Winchelsea Court-house; Gaol; Land- 
gate, a very picturcsqdc appearance; New-gale; Strand-gate,'t lie arch flat. 
Worthing Chapel; Market; Theatre. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, Leicester, ./tug. Q. 

I T is very singular tliat such contra- 
dietory statements should have been 
made with respect to the author of the 


well-known and pathetic poem, inti¬ 
tuled the Beggar’s Petition.’’ Dur¬ 
ing the last twenty or thirty years, the 
lines in question haic been several 

times 
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times attributed to a Dr. Webster of 
Chelsea, while on the other hand, the 
claim of the Rev. Thomas Moss * to 
them, has been repeatedly and distinctly 
asserted. In 1800 I took part in a 
correspondence upon thesubject, which 
was curried on through the medium of 
your {tublic-ation, and which it was 
conceived had fully settled the point in 
favour of Mr. Muss; the pretensions, 
however, of Dr. Webster having been 
again brought forwards by a corre¬ 
spondent in the “ Monthly Magazine,” 
it may perhaps assist the investigation 
to recapitulate what has appeared in 
your pages upon the subject. 

So long back as the year 1799 (dur¬ 
ing Mr. Moss’s life-time) Dj'. Webster 
was represented as the author of the 
" Beggar,” and it was stated in a coiu- 
inmiication dated from “ Chelsea,” 
and addressed to yourself, that ” he 
wrote it at St. Albans in or about 17^4, 
and that it referred to an aged mendi¬ 
cant named Kiuderley or Kinder, who 
then resided near that place’’ (vide vol. 
LX IX. p. 1014). The Doctor’s title 
was forcibly disputed by a Correspond¬ 
ent ill a subsequent Magazine (vide 
vol. Lxx. pp. 40-41), who stated some 
very strong facts in support of Mr. 
Mos.s’s claim to the poem. No reply 
to this gentleman appears to have been 
made, und thus matters remained (as 
far as I am aware) until December 
1807, when a letter, couched nearly in 
the identical words made use of by 
your Chelsea Correspondent in 1799» 
appeared in the** Universal Magazine,” 
and which of course asserted Dr. Web¬ 
ster to be the author of the ** Beggar.” 
In April I8O9, a Correspondent in the 
same Magazine renewed the enmiiry, 
and in reply to him I addressed a letter 
to the editor, inclosing copies of the 
two letters which had appeared in 
your Magazine in 1799> and these, 
with my communication, were inserted 
in the ” Universal Magazine” for 
May IS09. The matter being brought 
to this point, it was thought advisable 
by some literary gentlemen that the 
question slioiild be then set at rest; 
and accordingly, in your Magazine for 
Aug. I 80 g (vol. LXX IX. pp. 726-727), 
Dr. W’'ebster was distinctly called on 
to substantiate his pretensions. No 
answer to this appeal was given either 
by the Doctor or his friends, and after 
some further correspondence on the 

* Late Minister of Brierly-hill and of 
Trentham in Stafifoidshiie, where he died in 
ISOS. 


subject, Mr. J. Smart, of Ixindon, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to you, which apjiearetl 
conclusive. In this letter (vide Suppl. 
vol. Lxxix. pt. ii. p. 1187) Mr. Smart 
assorted the exclusive claim of Mr. 
Moss to the. lines in question, in the 
most positive manner. He stated him¬ 
self to be the son of the gentleman 
who fust printed the poem, and that he 
was present when Mr. Moss delivered 
the MS. to his father for publication, 
at which time a verbal alteration was 
made in the last line of the first verse. 
Mr. Moss had written it ** and Heaven 
shall bless your store;” after a short 
conversation between Mr. Moss and 
Mr. Smart, sen. the word “ shall'' was 
changed to ** toill." 

Nothing further appears to have 
transpired on the subject since 180g, 
until the Tc-asscrtlon oP Dr. Webster’s 
claim recently made in the ** Monthly 
Magazine." It is, indeed, most extra¬ 
ordinary, that the claim of the Doctor 
to the beautiful and aflccting lines 
alluded to, should be thus periodically 
asserted, and t}>at the assertion should 
invariably give rise to a counter-claim 
on the part of Mr. Moss, which is no 
sooner made than tacitly admitted. 
This is a circumstance which has sel¬ 
dom occurred in the Literary world, 
probably never with the peculiarities 
attending it in the present instance. 

J. Stockdale Hardy. 

Mr. Urbaw, July 25. 

Y OU have so long continued your 
interesting labours, that it is with 
the utmost veneration 1 address yon, in 
order to beg of you to announce in 
your next that a tale written by me, 
and entitled ** Owen Glendower,” is 
now in the press, and will shortly make 
its appearance in the world of letters. 
It is founded on the still current tratli- 
tions of Wales respecting that extraor¬ 
dinary man, and is composed chiefly 
with the hope of drawing the attention 
of Sir Walter Scott to the subject. I 
beg of you to mention this circum¬ 
stance when you announce the work, 
that when it catches his eye, he may, 
if so he please, comply with my re¬ 
quest, on whith I shall abandon the 
publication of my own talc, and ex- 
peclingly await the appearance of his. 

Reginald Maurice. 



T H E removal of some decayed 
houses and shops which stood 
on the South side of the Temple 

Church, 
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Church, has opened to vie%v a very 
curious building belonging to that ve¬ 
nerable edifice. By tiie style of its 
architecture we may suppose its date 
to be coeval with that of the inner 
Church, which was built in the early 
pait of the Thirteenth Century, and 
remains a beautiful specimen of the 
first fixed order of Pointed Architec¬ 
ture. 

In' the plans and sections of the 
Temple Church, published by the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries, the ground figure 
of the nppendtige now referred to is 
represented, and it is very probable 
that the existence of a superstructure 
so perfect, s])acious, and handsome, 
as that which has lately been exposed, 
was not generally known. In the 
wall of the Hound Church is a small 
dour-way leadkig to a double apart¬ 
ment forty feet long, and fifteen feet 
wide, groined with cross ribs only, in 
the plain and elegant manner com¬ 
mon to that period. This room is now 
occupied by books and papers, and 
will not, it is hoped, sh^re the fate of the 
superstructure, which is now more 
than half demolished, and to which 
the room just noticed was the crypt: 
the latter has a doorway at the VVest 
end, and is lighted by elegant single 
lancet windows, with slender pillars 
on the South and Hast sides; and the 
walls of the entire edifice, which arc 
as substantial as those of the Norman 
Church, have double buttresses at the 
angles, and one at the division of the 
room on the South side, rising to the 
parapet, which terminated at the level 
of the triple windows of the Church, 
the height from the pavement being 
about thirty feet. 

The upper or principal room was 
evidently built for a Cnapel. It had 
elegant triple windows at the altar- 
end j composed of arches richly mould¬ 
ed, and slender pillars of purbeck mar¬ 
ble detached from the walls, but these 
have been sadly mutilated for the ac¬ 
commodation of sash windows. In 
the East and Sonlh walls are trefoil 
piscinas, and in the North wail is a 
similar recess, withf a closet under¬ 
neath. The pillars ^supporting the 
groins of the roof ijre slender, and very 
short; having circular capitals and 
bases, exhibiting a great variety of 
beautifully carved mouldings. 

The front, or South wall, appears 
to have been excessively mutilated at 
the time this ancient building was 
converted into private dwellings, but 


the groins and vaulting were not at 
all (lilapidatcd: the st;^c of the ribs 
correspond with those underneath, 
but they are more slenderly formed, 
and rise to a point considerably higher; 
but their intersections are without 
carved bosses. The most Eastern of 
the three divisions is the widest, but the 
groins spring from the four corners, 
which is not the case with the under¬ 
croft, where the groined spaces arc 
equally proportioned. Among the ruli- 
bish which was dispersed on the pave¬ 
ment beneath the ruins, several carved 
stones were to be sec:!, one. of which 
deserves notice: it was a well-sculptui- 
cd Norman capital, resembling tho.se 
of the windows in the side ailc of the 
Round Church. 

Mr. Urban, .Aug. 10. 

SINGULAR silver coin was a 
little time since found in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter, in brilliant 
condition, which 1 have now by me, 
evidently of the reign of King Edwanl 
IV. from the Sun of 16 rays being in 
the centre or tressure of the reverse, 
which was hrst introduced by that 
Prince, and is a distinguishing mark 
on his gold rose nobles, of which this 
somewhat resembles; but on a very 
little investigation, is found to dilTer in 
several parts; and I apprehend it may 
be regarded as an interesting curiosity, 
particularly on account that the largest 
English silver coins recorded of this 
period were groats, rather wider than 
our common shillings, weighing OU 
grains, and afterwards reduced to 48 ; 
whereas this piece weighs 7^ grains, 
is very thin, but nearly the diameter 
or breadth of the present silver crowns. 
The formation of the crown or diadem 
on the King’s head is very striking, 
being forked or treble-pointed on the 
summit, similar to some of the crowns 
that adorn the portraits on the coins 
of the potentates of the lower Roman 
empire; and varies from all our Eng¬ 
lish open or arched imperial crowns, 
described in British medallic history. 
It has also o'n the band of the crown 
an intended resemblance of four jewels, 
which occupy the whole space of the 
front. The live crowns or coronets on 
the reverse are nearly of the same form 
as the obverse. The legends are, ob¬ 
verse, “edwabd ni gra . REX.ANGL. 
z FRC . DNS . IB.”— Reverse, ** ihc . 
AUT .TRAMSIFNS . PER MEDIUM ILI.O- 
RUM I BAT.' 
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As I cannot find this piece mention¬ 
ed in any printed treatise on coins, I 
presume it was not in general circula¬ 
tion, but probably a pattern piece dis¬ 
tributed perhaps only to select persons 
connected with the public Mint. The 
collectors of coins who have examined 
it, consider it rare, if not uniq^nc. 1 
have inclosed two sketches of it, also 
the coin for your inspection. 

Yours, &c. Shirluy Woolmer. 

*** We have inserted our valuable Cor¬ 
respondent’s letter just as he has sent to 
us; but beg to suggest, that this silver coin 
was never in circulation. Wc have com¬ 
pared the drawing with some ^old nobles of 
Edward IV. and find the crown exactly simi¬ 
lar in every particular. It was struck in one 
of the dies of the gold nuHe (which there¬ 
fore doubtless renders it uimecessary to give 
a figure of it j sec Ruding’s Gold Coins, 
PI. 111. fig. 4 ; and his description, vol. III. 
p. 397.) It is certainly a great curiosity. 
Why it was coined in nlrcr it is now impos¬ 
sible to say; perhaps from the whim and 
caprice of the Moneyer, in the same way as 
pattern pieces arc struck of the cupper coins 
of the present day, in more precious metals. 

Edit. 

Mr. Urbant, fpswich, Aug. 4. 

“ Jix fumo dare lucem.’* 

I N volume XLVii. p. 4lG, of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 
1777» ap|)eared an engraving of a carv¬ 
ing on alabaster, which was discovered 
in the wall near the North door of the 
nave of the Church of Freckenham in 
SuSblk, by some workmen who were 
repairing the building. The drawing 
and description of it were communi¬ 
cated by that eminent Antiquary the 
late Mr. Tyson, who was for many 
years a valuable contributor to the 
es of your interesting Miscellany, 
t represents the figure of a Bishop 
in pontijicalibus, holding in his left 
hand the leg of a horse, which has 
been recently torn off; and in the act 
of striking the hoof with a hammer, 
which heliolds in his left hand. Near 
him stands the horse by a rack on 
three legs, having the shoulder from 
whence the other was torn off, bloody. 
Ill the back-ground is a forge; and 
round it, in different parts, horse-shoes 
and other implements belonging to a 
farrier. It is well carved in relievo, 
and coloured. 

By the following references to your 
pages, it will be seen that various opi- 
Gbnt. Mao. August, 1824. 


ly.-^Figure of St. Alo. 

nions were at that time broached ns to 
what this figure was designed to repre¬ 
sent; and Mr. TySoii concluded that 
it could be no less a personage than the 
renowned Si. 'D-tnstan. 

See Gent. Mug. vol. xLvii. p.4l6, 
for .Inly 1778, p. 304; for March, 
1779, p- 190 ; for October, 1797> 'ol- 
Lx\ii. p. 840 ; see also Nichols’s Li¬ 
terary Anecdotes, vol. VIII. pp. 620, 
621, 622, 626, 623, and 652. 

Now 1 have no doubt but that the 
figure in question was designed as a 
representation of St. Alo ; and I am 
confirmed in this opinion by a late pe¬ 
rusal of Mrs. Graham’s interesting ac¬ 
count of her “Three Months’ Resi¬ 
dence in the Mountains Kastof Rome 
in wliich that lively and entertaining 
writer says, at page^239, “St. Alo, 
when applied to, to shoe a horse (for 
the saint was a blacksmith), used to 
take ofl' the beast’s foot, and carry it 
into the smithy, where he shgd it 
neatly; and then carrying it to its 
owner, joined it to the leg by the sign 
of the CJross .ftid a prayer.’’ 

Yours, &c. J. F. 

Mr. Urban, July 26. 

GRli.'VTRR number of new 
buildings being at this time erect¬ 
ed, or in contemplation in the Metro¬ 
polis, than perhaps any period of its 
history (that succeeding tne great fire 
only excepied) ever witnessed, has at¬ 
tached a peculiar interest to architec¬ 
ture : and the attention of every person 
of taste being directed to the question 
whether the numerous erections. Ec¬ 
clesiastical and secular, now rising in 
all quarters, are to be so many orna¬ 
ments or deformities, a few of your 
pages will not, 1 trust, be misemploy¬ 
ed if you deem the remarks 1 am pro¬ 
ceeding to make on this subject worthy 
of vour insertion. 

Eirst then, being the most imjxirtant 
of the structures to which I allude. 

The new Churches. 

Behold! Augusta’s glittering spires increase, 
.And Temples rise, the beauteous works of 
peace. « 

It is singular that the urgent neces¬ 
sity of aflording Church room com¬ 
mensurate to the increase in the popu¬ 
lation of the country, should not sooner 
have met with the attention of the 
Government. This apathy has in¬ 
flicted a severe wound on tfie interests 

of 
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of our glorious Establishment, and 
greatly is it to be regretted that the 
remedy has not been applied before 
the evil had arrived to an height so 
alarming. • 

Let us take a retrospect of a few 
years in our history, and we shall see 
that the present established places of 
worship have for ages served for the 
population of the country, without a 
proportionate increase; and, indeed, 
the number of Churches has in fact 
decreased. It is true an abortive at¬ 
tempt was made to supply the defi¬ 
ciency in the Metropolis in the reign 
of that excellent princess ** the good 
Queen Anne.” The failure was not 
owing to her, but it is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted that this good work was so 
shamefully abandoned. From that 
time to the present*what has been done? 
In the more wealthy part of the town 
established places of worship for the 
rich have been erected, but Chajwls 
arose "instead of Churches. The pro¬ 
jector, the architect, the mason, the 
carpenter, and the plaskirer, united 
their powers. A Chapel was erected, 
well pewed, well warmed, undedicated, 
unendoyv’cd, unconsccratcd} a capti¬ 
vating preacher is provided, the pews 
are filled, and the good undertakers are 
amply repaid by the pious tenantry*.” 
Accommodation for the poor wa , never 
once thought of. 

This state of things is, however, far 
above the situation of oth#/ parts of 
the Metropolis, where sectarian meet¬ 
ing-houses are the only modern erec¬ 
tions for public worship. We now 
see an attempt to give a remedy, and it 
is the sincere prayer of every Church¬ 
man that it may not arrive too late, 
and that in this respect the Establish¬ 
ment may be placed on an equal foot- 
ins with her dissenting adversaries, 
which is all that the tolerant spirit 
that dignifies our excellent Church 
wishes for, or requires. 

The necessity for providing addi¬ 
tional Churches cannot be better ex¬ 
emplified than by turning to a neigh¬ 
bourhood with which *1 am well ac- 

S uaiiited, viz. the populous parishes of 
fewington, LamWth, Camberwell, 
and Bermondsey, containing above 
130,000 inhabitants, and where eight 
new Churches are projected^ seven of 
which are built, and the eighth com¬ 
menced. The first of these parishes, 

* PaansBt, 
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with a population estimated at 35,000, 
possessed but one place of worship, the 
parish Church, a very confined build¬ 
ing. Here two Churches are built in 
the teeth of a most determinate opposi¬ 
tion from the dissenting interest.” 
The extensive parish of Lambeth, with 
four new Churches, together with the 
parish Church, and five Chapels of the 
establishment already in being, has 
better provided for its 60,00U Inha¬ 
bitants than almost any parish in Lon¬ 
don. Yet in all these parishes spots 
may still be seen whicn call loudly 
for some further accommediation for a 
still increasing population, a gieat part 
of which must inevitably be forced 
into the conventicle, if further Church 
room is not provided. 

The above neighbourhood is not 
singular in this respect; the whole of 
the vicinity of the Metropolis is simi¬ 
larly situated. 1 feel confident, how¬ 
ever, that much would be done by in¬ 
dividual exertion, if encouragement 
was given to the erection of Churches 
or Chapels by private subscription t 
the difficulties and impediments which 
at present hinder the Church from 
receiving so desirable an acquisition 
are so great, thaf little can be expect¬ 
ed at present from such a sourcef. 
Until the matter is seriously consi¬ 
dered by the Legislature, ancl a more 
efficient remedy provided than the late 
grants, it is in vain to hope for a com¬ 
plete remedy. If a law was passed 
directing a Church or Chapel to be 
built in every neighbourhood where 
a certain numioer of new houses was 
erected, a permanent provision would 
be made for future population, and 
Churches should be nuilt by Parlia¬ 
ment adequate for the wants of the 
present. 

I cannot conclude this letter with¬ 
out suggesting the propriety of dis- 
tinav’sning all the Chapels of the Es¬ 
tablishment by the name of some 
Saint, in preference to the unmean¬ 
ing appellations of Portland Chapel, 
the Octagon Chapel, the New Church, 
&c.; and that -tne turrets should be 
crowned with crosses like the steeples 
of the new Churches i and so far I 
think a line of distinction will be 

' 'f* Witness tko diwiaceful opposition 
against the building of the Philanthropic 
Society'e Chapel, raised by the Rector of 
the Parish, and also the delay in opening 
the beautiful Chapel at Mile End, both 
erected by private subscription. 

raised 
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raised, which the present race of Dis¬ 
senters at least are not likely to ovcr- 
leap. 

To avoid trespassing on your pages, 
or your readers* patience, I shall de¬ 
fer until my next, some remarks on 
the style ot architecture proper for 
ecclesiastical buildings. £. I. C. 

Sect of Shakers in America. 
HE following particulars of this 
extraordinary sect are gleaned 
from an entertaining Work just pub¬ 
lished by Baldwin and Co. entitled, 
*'An Excursion through the United 
States and Canada during the years 
1822-23; by an English'Gentleman.” 

New Hampshire appears to be the 
State where this wretched species of 
fanaticism is most prevalent. It cer¬ 
tainly equals, in absurdity, the most 
monstrous heresies of the early ages of 
Christianity.—Enfield, a village of 
New Hampshire, is entirely inhabited 
by this singular sect. On entering it, 
(says our English traveller) 1 was im¬ 
mediately struck with the remarkable 
neatness of the houses, farms, and 
fences; and the first impression was 
therefore very much in favour of the 
sect. Tiic Shakers, like the Harmo- 
iiites, are great manufacturers, and sii|> 
ply the neighbourhood with u quan¬ 
tity of necessary articles at a cheap rate. 
They apply machinery to every pur¬ 
pose that can be imagined, and carry 
this to such a length, as even to churn 
butter by the assistance of the wind. 
This however is a very simple and 
efFectual way, and is worthy of being 
adopted more extensively; for a very 
light breeze is sufficient to put in mo¬ 
tion the small sails attached to the 
churn. 

The sect of Shakers was founded 
about the year 1768, by Anne Lee, 
the wife of an Englisn blacksmith. 
She pretended to be inspired; called 
herself Anne the Wordand in¬ 
stituted a new mode of Worship, 

praising the Lord by dancing.” 
Being prosecuted for riotous conduct, 
she and her followers were thrown 
into prison; a treatment which caused 
their emigration. They came to Ame¬ 
rica in 1774, and settled in the State 
of New Hampshire. Anne afterwards 
removed to tne State of New York, 
where she began to propheey, declar¬ 
ing that she was the second Christ, 
and that those who followed her should 


have their sins forgiven. Although 
she declaimed against all sexual ip- 
tcrcQurse whatsoever, which she held 
up as a mortal sin, yet she gained nn- 
■nerous proselvtes, who have since 
made various settlements in different 
parts of the United States. 

The principal persons in the sect, 
arc the elders, father confessors, and 
saints. They enjoin confessions, pe¬ 
nances, absolutions, 8rc. The mem¬ 
bers are frequently honoured ^ the 
miraculous interpositions of the Deity. 
Indeed they affirm that they do every 
thing by “ a g*^,” that is, by an im¬ 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
An account of the application of this 
very rational doctrine is thus given in 
the North American Review. *' A 
youth of one of the Shaker settle¬ 
ments, of a cheerful happy spirit, was 
once asked, whether he iiad his li¬ 
berty, and could do as he pleased. 
* Certainly,* said the youth (repeat¬ 
ing, doubtless, what all are taught to 
believe); we do whatsoever we have 
a gift to.’ 011 being asked therefore, 
what he would do, if he wanted on a 
fine winter’s morning to go down and 
skate on Enfield Pond, he replied, ' £ 
should tell the Elder, that I had a gift 
to go down and skate.’ Being further 
asked, whether the Elder would per¬ 
mit him ; he answered, * certainly, 
unless he had a gift that I should not 
go.’ But if you still told the Elder 
that you Jhad a gift to go down and 
skate, and go you must ? ‘ Why, then 
the Elder would tell me that I had a 
lying gift, and that he had a gift to 
beat me, if 1 did not go about my 
work immediately*.*’ 

The Shakers maintain, that they 
are the only true Church; that all the 
rest of mankind will be damned; and 
that by “ the Second Dispensation,” 
that is, Iw the appearance of Anne 
Lee, the (jld Testament and the Gos¬ 
pels, which were before necessary, are 
now useless. They have in conse¬ 
quence a Bible of their own, called 

Christ’s Second Appearance ;” a 
work which persons who are not of 
their sect would consider as a curious 
proof of tbe'madness of superstition. 

Every one, whether man or woman, 
who may join the society, must give 
up all worldly imssessions to what they 
call the Church. In obedience to this 
I'cligious duty, husbands leave their 
wiv^s apd families destitute, atuL oc¬ 
casion the greatest possible distress. 

Sc 
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Several States therefore have passed a 
law, obliging a man who may join tlie 
Shakers, to make some provision for 
his family. 

Like all sects that pretend to tl^c 
community of goods, the rule of equa¬ 
lity is not strictly adhered to. _On the 
contrary, the hidcrs, and chief men 
and women, are much better oiT than 
the rest, live in better houses, and 
have better fare. 

As persons in the full possession of 
their faculties are little disposed to 
embrace visionary doctrines, it may at 
first be a matter of surprise to the 
reader, how this continent sect is en¬ 
abled to keep up its numbers, and even 
to be rather on the increase. But the 
Shakers will receive children of any 
age, preferring those who are very 

J roung; and poqf people, who have 
arge families, are induced to send one 
or more children to the Shakers, 
knowing that they will be well-clothed 
and, fed gratis, and moreover taught 
some useful trade. So far the society 
is a good one ; but these children are 
only just taught to read^nd write, are 
not allowed to read any book but the 
Shaker Bible, are made to look upon 
the Elders as demi-gods, and are con¬ 
stantly impressed with the charitable 
belief that the “ world’s people’’ (thus 
they designate all who are not Shakers) 
will inevitably go to everlast.ng pu¬ 
nishment. They have indeed very lit¬ 
tle intercourse with “ the world’s peo- 
j)le;” for all business is trliisactcd by 
the Elders. 

Those who know what influence 
siijicrstition has upon the youthful 
niind, and how .great an effort it re¬ 
quires, in those even wlio frequent 
the best society, to get rid of the jire- 
jndices in which they have been edu¬ 
cated, may easily conceive what an 
influence this system, backed by the 
most profound ignorance, exerts upon 
the young proselytes. So strong in¬ 
deed is it, that few ever leave the sect 
who have joined it as children t and 
though nature will sometimes assert 
her rights, and brother Ebenezer run 
off with sister Susan, *yet as soon as 
enjoyment lias somewhaf; abated their 
desires-, and when that fatal period the 
honey-moon is about to terminate, 
the sinners will almost always return ; 
and having confessed their sins, and 
undergone (tenance, are again received 
into the society. 

We could easily enlarge on the sub¬ 


ject of Shakerism, and could mention 
some of the horribly disgusting and 
indecent scenes, said to be practised in 

E rivate by the members of this sect; 

ut not to offend modesty, we refer all 
those who may be curious to know 
more about them, to a work lately pub¬ 
lished in New Hampshire, entitled 
A Portraitufc of ahakerism,” by 
Mary M. Dyer. This woman’s hus- 
baucl joined the Shakers, and obliged 
her to do the same, by making over 
all his substance to his new brethren. 
She afterwards quitted the society, 
having suffered great cruelty and in¬ 
sult from them; and as she is now 
their enemy, and moreover a Baptist, 
her own statements must be looked 
upon with a sceptical eye. Her book 
is ill-written; but this does not de¬ 
stroy the authenticity of the numerous 
afliunvits, made before magistrates, at 
different places and at different times, 
both by persons who have been them¬ 
selves Shakers, and by others. These 
affidavits contain statements of depra¬ 
vity, folly, and horrible brutality, that 
arc quite astounding, and exceed every 
thing laid to the charge of the monks 
of the darkest and most depraved pe¬ 
riod of the Mjddie Ages. So shock¬ 
ing indeed are they, as to be almost 
incredible | and yet many of the per¬ 
sons who have sworn to the trutn of 
them, live near Enfield, and, from all 
inquiries, arc respectable and trust¬ 
worthy. 

The Shaker Bible, or Christ’s Se¬ 
cond Appearance,” shows how prone 
the human mind is to receive any su¬ 
pernatural accounts; and how wisely 
all who relate them insist upon faith. 
Indeed it has been remarked (although 
of course only w'ith reference to the 
Shakers), that when a man can once 
be persuaded that the Great Creator 
of the Universe wishes him to believe 
what is incomprehensible and impos¬ 
sible, he might just as well be deprived 
of his reason altogether, and become 
a mere brute. For my own part, (says 
the wrrtcr) although 1 am a friend to 
toleration, and do not wish to offend 
any person’s religious principles, yet I 
cannot but thime that it is rather a 
disgrace to the Nineteenth Century, 
for a sect to exist and flourish, which 
not only praises the Great Spirit by 
dancing, but even believes, that Anne 
l^e, the drunken profligate wife of 
ail English blarksinith, - is co,equal 
ami cu-cternal with the Deity! 
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3 \. Tho History arid Antiquities qf the Town 
and Port o/*Hastings, illustrated by a Se¬ 
ries of Etigravings from origituil Draxo- 
infis. By W. G. Moss, Draughtsman to 
U. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. Imp. 
8vo. pjK 206. 

Watering-places owe their suc- 

J. cess in the main to the monied 
and commercial classes of society, who, 
having no country seats, and good in¬ 
comes, resort hither to get rid of their 
girls, or for mere relaxation or show. 
Now even setting aside the annoyance 
of fortune-hunters, gambler^, and ad¬ 
venturers, who are the musquitocs and 
scorpions of these climates, a gauze 
curtain of common caution is generally 
siillicient to keep them off; and the 
.advantage yet remains of enjoying 
London comforts with rural scenery. 
I’lic only advantage of village residence 
i><, that a small incomist is there regard¬ 
ed as a gentleman, and becomes popu¬ 
lar by affable treatment of the poor, 
and trifling charities. The miseries, 
however, remain, that he cannot have 
refined society under hiimhle circum¬ 
stances. Without carriages, horses of 
various kinds, and a heavy establish¬ 
ment} he cannot keep his inn or hotel 
under the title of country seal ; for a 
cottage and its suite of one maid ser¬ 
vant and a donkey dolt of a parish ap¬ 
prentice, is but a tea-drinking house. 
In watering-places, however, the hu¬ 
man biped of passage buys of pastry¬ 
cooks, hires servants, rents well-fur¬ 
nished lodgings, and lives and shows 
off' like a nobleman, a« a temporary 
cost. He has also well-educated so¬ 
ciety at command, without tra\elling 
for it, and can act in a gentlemanly 
way, without involving his electioneer¬ 
ing influence. In snort, watering- 
places arc very convenient things. 

These are sufficient reasons to ex¬ 
plain why they thrive ; and the nearer 
they are to London the better il.their 
chance. As to Hastings, unfortunate¬ 
ly, we have only the population for 
1831 (p. 173), not a preceding census, 
so that we cannot go further than sup¬ 
pose an increase. Indeed from a sun- 
sequent augmentation of buildings, our 
author leaves us to infer this ; and also 
that its prosperity, in a growing view, 
has (Htly taken place within these thiec 
or four years. P. 174. 


Of one thing we are satisfied, that 
hodiever qualified philosophers may be 
for dissertations upon the nistory of the 
states of society m England, they arc 
the last men fitted to write the history 
of that nation. Lawyers and topogra¬ 
phers are the patient collectors of evi¬ 
dence} the philosophers are inaccu¬ 
rate, because they only accumulate 
facts as theses for essays. This opi¬ 
nion has been forced upon us, because 
the History of Hastings is intimately 
connected with the famous battle 
which placed the Crown upon the 
brow of the Norman William. This 
great event is narrated here fp. SQ, seq.) 
from the Harleian miscellany, in a 
amphlet or essay, of what date we 
now not, but anterior to our philoso¬ 
phical histories. In this statement 
are contained some of the leading te¬ 
nets of modern statesmen and politi¬ 
cians. 

Sudden clcvition has a tendency to 
produce rashness; and fortunate men 
do not calculate upon the weight 
which is thrown into their scales by 
circumstances. Two or three lucky 
speculations, and as many good throws 
of the dice, or easy victories, will tempt 
the merchant, the gamester, or the ge¬ 
neral, to his ruin. Harold, an usurper, 
disregarded prudence. William found 
that the coasts were left defenceless (p. 
39 ), and landing without obstruction, 
threw up entrenchments for retreat or 
communication with rqinforcements. 
Harold merely collected his tro^s, 
and marched to meet the Duke. 'Itie 
rashness of placing the kingdom on 
the issue of a battle, is exhibited in a 
manner which no modern historian or 
philosopher can surpass. The only 
thing left unstated is, that where an 
Usurper is not pojiular, he considers de¬ 
lay as perilous in the extreme, and 
immediate victory the only means qf 
crushing plots and confederacies. Up¬ 
on this principle did Harold act} for 
the Monkish chroniclers say that he 
was infested by intestine discords; and 
so did Richara III. and Buonapartet 
but not so did Fabius, Montmorency, 
Francis the First, Washington, Du- 
inourier, and Wellington. 'Diey knew 
that an invading enemy must be worn 
out, if time can be gained, and that 
pitched battles are tp be studiously 

avoided. 
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avoided.^ This is a point which Ro¬ 
bertson ia^ his excellent Histories fre¬ 
quently brings into view, but not with 
more ability and judgment than this 
anthor, nnder the name of Girth, v^hen 
he heard Harold declare his intention 
to give battle. 

** Whereupon Girth, younger brother to 
King Harold, presented him with advice 
not to play his whole State at a cast, not to 
be BO carried with desire of victory, as not 
to wait the time of attaining it; that it is 
proper to invaders presently to fight, be¬ 
cause they are then in the very pride and 
flourish of their strength; but the assailed 
aixould rather delay battle, rotlier observe 
only and attend their enemies, cut off their 
relief, vex them with incommoditics, weary 
them and wear them out by degrees; that 
it could not lie long before the Duke’s army, 
being in a strange country, would be reduced 
to necessities; U could not be long but by 
reason it consisted of divers nations, it would 
draw into disorder; that it was proper to an 
army compounded of different people, to be 
almost invincible at the first, whilst all con¬ 
tend to excel, or at least to equal others in 
brave performance; but if they be advisedly 
endured, they will easily \^1 into disorders, 
and lastly, of themselves, dissolve.” p. 42. 

We are aware that speeches are 
written by the authors; and though 
Matthew Paris calls Girth ** vir ultra 
aatatem ingentis scientim ct virtutis,” 
(p. Sf.) yet the real speech as report¬ 
ed in the Decern Scriptores, .;ol. 2341, 
and again in Gale’s XV Scriptores, 
p. 286, is very different; and therefore 
the-speech above given is* not to be as¬ 
cribed to our old historians. 

But now to defects. The modern 
statement here given is grossly incor¬ 
rect in the main circumstances. The 
use of pavises by the Anglo-Saxons, as 
in p. 44, is absurd. William was su¬ 
perior in cavalry i and when the An¬ 
glo-Saxons were lured into pursuit by 
the pretended flight of the JMormans, 
the centre was so weakened, that Wil¬ 
liam's main body broke it. 

Henry of Huntingdon, who is the best 
narrator of battles and tacticks among 
all our old historians, says “ Dum igi- 
tur Angli in sequendo persistant, aae$ 
principalis NormannSrum mediam An- 

f lorum catervam pertr&nsiit.*’ L. vii. 

nter Scriptores p. Bedam, p. 211. ed. 
'15g6. This breaking the centre Harold 
conld not recover, from the superiority 
of the Normans in cavalry; and was 
out-generalled bjfr a manoeuvre, which 
inaliy p«opIe think is not older than 
the days of Marlborough, aiuf which 


few Generals but Hannibal ever knew 
howto counteract! -Knowing that it 
was a Roman practice, he formed his 
troops in a crescent, the weakest in the 
centre. They were instructed to give 
way. He then brought the two horns 
to bear upon the flanks of the Romans, 
and another concealed force upon their 
rear. 'Phus the favourite manoeuvre 
was the occasion of'the Romans being 
surrounded and cut to pieces. 

On the whole, this Harleiaii state¬ 
ment is f&r from accurate, as to the 
real incidents; and we would recom¬ 
mend future topographers, if they can, 
to give the accounts of oal'lcs from the 
old Monkish chroniclers; or rather 
add them as notes to Holinshed’s ac¬ 
counts.' He is the best and most co¬ 
pious of all our historians, so far as 
concerns facts. 

In p. 6g we find the following note: 

**'nie Rev. Mr, Hay, in his History of 
Chichester, says, ‘ I am credibly informed 
tliat King Harold’s letter to Sir John [Ash- 
burnbam] desiring his aid and services on 
the landing of William, is still in the pos¬ 
session of his descendants, a monument of 
antiquity which confers more honour on 
that family than their descent from Charle¬ 
magne.’” . 

This must be a very curious docu¬ 
ment, and from the talents and literary 
taste of the present Sir William Ash- 
burnham, we. hoiie that he will have 
the goodness to communicate it to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

In p. Q8 wc have the following ex¬ 
tract from the Royal Wills, concern¬ 
ing church porches: 

Henry VI. in his will, relative to the 
foundation of his college at Eton, directs 
that there he made in the South of the 
body of the Church a fair large door with a 
porch, and the same for chrisUning of chU~ 
dren and weddings. A more particnlar use 
to which they were appropriated was for the 
act..iinistmtion of the Saoraroent.” 

It is very true that fonts were first 
set up in private houses; secondly, 
during persecution, in woods and soli¬ 
tary places; thirdly, near the church; 
fourthly, in the church parch', and 
lastly, in the church itself, as now 
they stand, but near the entrance, be¬ 
cause this is the sacrafnent of initia- 
tiation or admittance into the Church, 
^taveleyon Churches, p. 217, 2d edit.) 
For this situation of fonts in the church 
porch, Staveley quotesGregory ofTours i 
and it certainly was obsolete in the 

time 
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time of Heniy VI. The administra¬ 
tion of the Sacrament in the porch 
must, we think, refer to the Sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism, not to the Eucharist, 
except under particular circumstances 
of penance; at least our reading fur¬ 
nishes no other solution of the asser¬ 
tion. 

The following is a curious fact: 

“ The number of alehouses in Hastings, 
instead of iocreasiug with the population, as 
is almost universally the case with other 
places, has within the last lialf-century, 
been decreasing in an astonishing degree. 
In 1736 the town contained no less than 
twenty of these places of entertainment, 
whilst their number at the present period 
does not exceed half a dozen.’' |V. 147. 

In p. 189 we And a war horse of 
William the Norman, who was taught 
to open his mouth and seize on one of 
the enemy. We have heard of a smug¬ 
gler’s horse, who was tutored when¬ 
ever a stranger scizetl his bridle, to rear 
and knock him down with his fore¬ 
paw.—^I’o prevent their horses from 
startling at the war-cries, the Anglo- 
Saxons nad a cruel method of artifi¬ 
cially rendering them deaf. p. I90. 

Here we must leave this work, with 
commendations of the drawing and 
plates in particular. Some of the sea- 
views are excellent. The book on the 
whole is very elegant and pleasing. 

;t2. The Life (fShaksfcarei Enquiries into 
the Originality of his dramatic Plots and 
Characters i awl Essays on the Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By Au¬ 
gustine Skottowe. /?{ 2 vob. Pol. I. 
fp. 360. VvL II. p. 338. 

THE mighty genius of Shakspeare 
was fortunately for him placed in situ¬ 
ations exceedingly favourable to the 
cultivation and display of his {lowers. 
He was thrown early into life hud to 
de{K!nd u|ion himself; and was en¬ 
gaged in writing for the stage, a mode 
of composition which required strong 
discriminations of character, and exhi¬ 
bitions of powerful effect. Tameness 
would have been ruin. Learning is of 
little avail to the dramatist or the novel 
writer. Not a syllable of it, except in 

S iuotation for comic purposes, is to be 
ound in Fielding or Sir Walter Scott. 
In Hudibras it abounds, but then it 
requires notes, an adjunct utterly ab¬ 
surd in a drama. As to a philosonhi- 
ral knowledge of human nature, a Nla- 
chiavelian display of secret movements 
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and springs of action, Shak8|)eare dis¬ 
regarded It, and very judiciously illus-‘ 
trated it by the conduct of his charac¬ 
ters. In short, stage-effect was all 
along his leading principle, and by the 
strength of his powers, tie has pre-emi¬ 
nently succeeded. There is much non¬ 
sense (it is the troth) in his plays, as 
there is music between the changes of 
scenery in a {lantomime; but still that 
trash leaves room for the aetors to 
amuse the audience by their tricks or 
buffoonery. He worked u])on trade 
principles, but he made his goods crea¬ 
tions of magic. There neiuier was or 
could be lShaks{)earc and company- 
Nature gave him a patent to himself; 

The private history of Shakspeare is 
involved in a nut-shell. He was the 
son of an obscure tradesman at Strat¬ 
ford ; was driven to Loftdon by neces¬ 
sity ; became a theatrical hack, and re¬ 
tired with a good fortune, for his day. 
The inference is obvious; he was a 
rudent, saving fellow, deep in worltfly 
nowledge, bnt not a rogue. Neither 
Shakspeare’s habits nor his station in 
life attracted notice, in a view of col¬ 
lision of interest, which the public re¬ 
garded. He had no interest to disre¬ 
gard, or suitors to disappoint. Had 
newspapers and magazines existed in 
his day, enough would have been 
known; but nothing except periodi¬ 
cal journals will maintain or generate 
fame, because they alone command ». 
sufficiency of'readers.—One fact, how-- 
ever, is evident; that Shakspeare could 
not be written down. Dryden tried it 
(see l.angbaine’8 Dramatic Poets, (>. 
454 ); but it was vain, and from natu¬ 
ral causes would ever have been sd. 
Shakspeare, as a mere author, is not 
extraordinary. It is the excellency 
and fine effect of his dramas, when per¬ 
formed on the stage, which advertised 
him; and after that exhibition no man 
with patience would endure oppression- 
of him. Besides, no man envied his 
situation. In short, for stage-effect, 
he has not his equal; and so admirably 
fitted are his {days to the histrionic art, 
that the blame of failure will always 
attach to the performer, never to the' 
author. As a dramatist, therefore, 
Shakspeare cannot be exceeded; and 
had he lived In modern times, with 
his humble unassuming habits, bear¬ 
ing with mankind provided he got 
money by them, he would have tum¬ 
bled rivals before bim like soldiers in a 
child's game of cards. Byron with his' 

fiends. 
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fiends, and Moore with his angels, 
would only have been stimulants; and 
among them all, we should have had 
a display of supernatural beings w|tich 
it would have required the powers of 
driving a mail-coach upon the edge of 
a razor, to have saved the whole trio 
from burial alive under a mountain of 
the ridiculous and fantastic. 

The difficulty concerning the private 
history of Shakspeare is in what man* 
ncr ho made his fortune. But this 
cannot be at all mysterious; for money 
was very valuable, and land very cheap. 
From the productions of the latter 
alone, households, as among farmers, 
were maintained in all chief points. 
He acquired a share in the manage¬ 
ment of the theatre, and “ it is report¬ 
ed (see vol. I.^ pp. 4(), 50) that Lord 
Southampton gave him a thousand 
pounds to complete a purchase.’’ That 
this is a hyperbolical exaggeration with 
a vengeance, must he evident to every 
man who knows that a few sMUiugs 
was even a customary fee for a l)e lica- 
tion (see Douce on SDakspeare, II. p. 
2.5), and even a thousand shillings is 
probably more than the donation of 
Lord, bouthampton. It is evident, 
however, that all the purchases of 
Shakspeare did not apparently amount 
to a large sum; witness the following 
paragraph -. 

In 1597 Shakspeare bought New Plare, 
one of the best houses in his native town, 
which he repaired and adom/d. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, apparently as a man of known 
property, he was applied to by a brother 
townsman for the loan of thirty pounds; 
and about the same time he expressed him- 
aalf as not unwilling to advance, on adequate 
security, money fur the use of the town of 
Stratford. The poet's still increasing wealth 
is marked by a continuation of his purchases, 
la 16'02 he gave 3301. for 107 acres of land, 
which he connected with his former pro¬ 
perty in New Place. In 1603 he bought for 
4401. the lease of a moieW (a half) of the 
great and small tithes of Stratford; and in 
1615. a house in Black Friars for 1402. A 
singularity attendant upon this purchase is, 
that only 802. of the money were paid down, 
tbg remainder being left u a mortgage upon 
the premises.” I. pp. 50, 51. 

Now taking all these circumstances 
together, it is not probable that Shaks¬ 
peare was ever worth morb than a thou¬ 
sand pounds. It appears from Willis’s 
Mitred Abbies, that in or about tliese 
times, the boai^ of a professional man 
did not exceed bl. per annum, while 
the iftiercst of money was from seven 


to ten per cent. A man who could 
lend a hundred pounds for ten years, 
and live without invading the princi¬ 
pal, made 1000/. in ten years. The 
sum of S20/. for 107 acres of land is at 
the modern price, barely for middling 
land, not more than three years’ pur¬ 
chase; and under any circumstancc.s, 
more than sufficient for Shakspeare’s 
house-keeping. The tithes were pure 
profit; and the advance of only 80/. 
shows the extent of the poet’s means, 
and his hopes of paying off the mort¬ 
gage by his other property.—All the 
money advanced for thes'* purchases, 
exclusive of the house, was 840/. and 
allowing .the iCO/. for New Place, its 
jirobabie outside value, Shakspeare 
was only a thousand pound man, or 
thereabouts. The fact is, that he se¬ 
cured a competent retirement income, 
in the house first, then the estate; and 
lastly, the tithes; hut these and tlie 
premises in Black Friars were advan- 
tageoii.s investments. In Sliakspearc’s 
time wine was only drunk as a cor¬ 
dial, linen was home-spun, the fiinn 
in hand or demesne more than provi¬ 
sioned the household; the wool-hair for 
the cloth; tcji, sugar, and spirits, were 
unknown. Taxes were literally not 
so much as contributions for charitable 
purposes, and gentlemen got drunk 
cheaply, because they did not drink 
wine, and produced their own liquor. 
The same thing is still dune by farm¬ 
ers ( and our rural ancestors lived like 
farmers of the present day. 

Every thing else concerning Shaks¬ 
peare is well known and understood. 
But as the whole of the publications 
concerning him could not oe purchas¬ 
ed under perhaps a hundred pounds, 
a useful digest was still wanted. Such 
a meritorious digest in all bearings of 
the subject, biographical, critical, his¬ 
torical, and arcnreological, Mr. Skot- 
tovve has executed at the humble cost 
of two volumes 8vo. It would have 
been better if he had every where 
quoted his authorities, but in some 
parts he has not done so. ' We, how¬ 
ever, know in the main where his ob¬ 
ligations lie, and cannot charge him 
with misquotation. Such books as his 
we like to see, for whenever the know¬ 
ledge of a subject extends to a library, 
no men pursue it, except those who 
study it as a profession for a means of 
livelihood; and so far as the subject 
goes, an extinguisher is therefore put 
upon the knowledge of it in general. 

33. The 
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:J3. The Life of the I{ei\ Joliii Wesley. M./f. 
FeUmv nf Li/troln (hUf^e, Oxfords in 
which are included the Life of his Brother 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A. Student 
of Christ Church, and Memoirs of their 
Family, By the Rev. Henry Moore, only 
surviving Trustee of Mr. Wesley’s MSS. 
F 61 . 1. 8iK). pp. 671. 

WKkSLEY has added nothing to 
theology; nothing to the philosojdiy 
of man ; nothing to useful knowledge; 
•liid has even depreciated the import¬ 
ance of moral feeling ; yet, from lirst- 
latc statesman-like talents, he has 
|)rt)vcd a successful usurper, another 
Buonaparte in the religious world. 
\Vo forewarn our readers, that wc 
consider Wesley to be no other than a 
mail of tlic world, because his proceed¬ 
ings were founded upon deep |xdilical 
sululcty. llis success partly grew out 
of the following circumstances. The 
long religious contests of the civil war, 
the irritations of C3inrles the Second’s 
ieign,nnd the jrapish schenicsof Janies, 
had worn out the national attention ; 
and the Toleration Act of William 111. 
and the ilesire of all parties for rest, 
had introduced a very natural wish for 
irani|uillity on religions subjects. Eus- 
ijiee, in his Italy, indirectly confesses 
liiat it is the tendency of the Protest- 
nil C’liurch to 1)0 (juiescent,—because, 
by discarding Cainfession, and many 
■ iilier infringements on the privacy aiul 
coin fort of domestic life, iis interfer- 
» nee svinild be olliciuiis, and the visits 
of a Clergyman resenihte those of an 
I'ixciseinan. A regular espionage of 
ilie characters and conduct of families 
lorius an essential part of the ministry 
of Papists ami many Sectaries; and 
ibis Iheij call the “care of souls.’’ 
They even dictate in family allaits, and 
do it with impunity, where they arc 
Papists, because it is an admitted part 
of ihc religious system; ami where 
they arc Dissenters, because the preach¬ 
ers are in general of supeitor worldly 
eonsequeneb to their flocks; but the 
ease is cx.icily otherwise, with the re¬ 
gular Clergyman. If he olfemfs the 
Peer or the J^squire, all tlie benefits of 
llis ministry are tlestroyerl. Worldly 
influence is brought down heavily up- 
<111 iiiiu, and private patronage being 
his only hope in life, favour and not 
activity is^he medium. As to their 
Clergy making as much fuss as tlieir 
ojiporicnts, that again suhjccls them to 
rrjertion from genteel society, ami 
tU.NT. Mao. Avgust, 1824. 

f) 


feuds among the parishioners. The 
Dissenters ex|H:l bad mcmbcEs; but 
the Clergy cannot enforce unpopular 
ecclesiastical laws. All that ii left 
ihejn is to be good and amiable; and 
so in general thev are. 

Wesley saw the quiescent state of 
things alter the period mentioned, and 
determined to gratify that appetite for 
excitement, which, in the masterly 
perfection of his vvorldly wisdom, lie 
well knew must naturally exist upon 
all public subjects which might slecj), 
but could not die. 'riie Clergy had 
taken up ethics*, ami with admirable 
skill, as the writings of Seeker, Sher¬ 
lock, tSic. most satisfactorily prove. 
They thought it needless to enforce 
upon men who had the Uiblc and 
Prayer liook, the name and atonement 
o*' the Saviour, ilvntm^ntquc ilerum, 
and they acted abstractedly right; but 
the heads of a country congregation 
me converted into stone by thcfJorgoii 
ignorance; and where people do ijol 
uiiderstaiul they cuniiol feel. 

WVslcy (a gcjioral equal to C.-rsar) 
thus saw an opening, and stepped for¬ 
ward with what he called his “work 
of (Jod” (p. 25), a title assumed by 
AJahomet also, lie founded his ti>eory 
upon an intensene.ss of religious I'ecU 
Ing, and made morality a very subordi¬ 
nate concern, because (to let the cat 
out of the hag) the preachers o/’that 
would never become cnlhusiasls. P. (ig. 
Ill our n|)lnion, the disjuiicUnn of reli¬ 
gion and moAls, of faiih ami works, is 
nnscriptural, and a political evil. That 
we do not falsify Wesley’s doctrine, we 
sliall remark, that we do not think the 
Holy Spirit would have called virtue a 
lulTlr, under any cirruinsianccs, as 
Mr. Aloore has done (Pref. wi.); nor 
have infixed a stignm upon a Clergy¬ 
man for nreacliiiig up honesty in dea'l- 
ings, ami duty to oiir neighbours (sec 
p. flg); or sneeringly callcil it ** going 
on, in this may enforcing the common 
social duties i’’ or made a death-bed 
rcpeiitanee, after a most scandalous 
life, a suflicient passport to salvation, 
and a monument of divine mercy fot 
that express purpose, as Wesley him¬ 
self has tloiie ^p. If this be the 
case, then, in our judgment, we make 
God the author of folly, and patron of 

Dr. Southey slinws that the times re¬ 
quired it. Wesley frightened them by Hell, 
and surpassed them. 


Vice. 
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vice. “ Never mind what you do, so 
as you repent in your last moments.” 

That we may not be suspected of 
misinterpreting facts, we shall lay be¬ 
fore Our readers extracts, which 
prove that they who deal out Hell pro¬ 
fusely to Others, can spare, unlike Bru¬ 
tus, when a relative is at stake. A Mr. 
Hall, a Clergyman, courted two sisters 
of Wesley, one after the other, Martha 
and Kezzy; “but when the match 
was Jixed with the latter, be returned 
to the former, whose affections he had 
•won, and married her." (p. 85.) This 
Worthy, after having a family, had 
vicious propensities, which led him 
to glory in his shame. 

“He.would talk with appareat ease to 
his chaste wife concerning bis conculiiiics ! 
Ho would tell her that she was his carnal 
wife, but they were his spiritual ones; for 
he had taught them to despise all sober 
scriptural religion, and to talk as enthusias¬ 
tically and os corruptly as himself. At 
length he broke all the bands, and retired 
not to Irelaml, but to tiic t-ffsl Indies, tak¬ 
ing his chief favourite with him.” P. 8.9. 

Now there is an oblique meaning 
here about Ireland and the West In¬ 
dies, which we shall not discuss; but 
we cflnnot divine the intention of re¬ 
cording the following amuzoiiian ex¬ 
ploit : 

“ She [the favourite sultana] w •. n re¬ 
markable woman.In an assault uu the 

house by a black banditti, she seized a large 
pewter vessel, and, standing pi the turning 
of the stairs which led to their apartment, 
she knocked the assailants down in succes¬ 
sion os they approached, and maintaineil 
the post till succours arrived, and dispersed 
the villains.” P, 89. 

Is this worthy the gravity of reli¬ 
gion ? This pewter-pot Antiofi^ died 
before Hall; and he then returned to 
England to be nursed by his deserted 
wife, and promised Heaven by Wesley, 
who says, “ Gud had given him deep 
repentance. Such anotlicr monument 
ol divine mercy I have not seen,” &c. 
*'lt is enough, if after all his wander¬ 
ings we meet again in Abraham’s bo¬ 
som.” From cases like this Foote made 
up his “Mother Cole.” 

We know the old remark of Cicero, 
that any doctrine whatever tnav And 
followers; but Wesley soared far 
higher. He anticipated universal suc¬ 
cess. Mr. Moore says, 

“ As of old, when it began at Nazareth, 
takiog its course upward, it has leavened our 
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nniversltiet, and our literary societies; given 
a religious character to many of our polite 
cnrcles; introduced the evangelical ministry 
into the Established Church; quickened 
the Dissenters by leading them to recur to 
their first principles; and given us to see 
again saints in Ctesar’s houseko/d." Pref. xiv. 

In regard to its adoption, in the Es¬ 
tablished Church, we beg to observe 
that it is of no use to expect customers 
where the goods (i. e. tne sermons of 
the regular Clergy) are calumniously 
depreciated ; anti as popularity will en- 
engender fashion, and sell things for 
three times their worth, the maxim 
ofyiis est ab hoste doceri was forced 
upon the Clergy. But philosophical 
observers* ascribe this necessity to the 
oil and water difference between a 
liigldy-educalcd Clergy and very igno¬ 
rant congregations, in remedy of which, 
misfortune, religious and moral educa¬ 
tion, through the National Schools, is 
undoubtedly the best measure for the 
good both of the clergy and pemile. 

Warbiirion’s “Doctrine of Grace” 
(though a very objectionable book in 
style and manner) charges Wesley 
with making a most political conve¬ 
nient use of Scripture, and not walk¬ 
ing humbly with his God. But this 
very book before us will show arro¬ 
gance and presumption only fit fiir 
Joanna Southcote. It is deliberately 
affirmed that they who obstruct Mc- 
lliodists and Methodism, are punished 
by the judgments of Gud, personally 
and nationally inflicted (see pp. 33, 37, 
104, 10.5); and that the divine power 
of Providence is vested in the memhers 
of Tabernacles and Ebenezers, because 
to oppose them is to “kirk against the 
pricks,” and to thwart the establish- 
inent of the Millenium, which they 
forsooth are to bring out as chosen 
agents! (Pref. xviii. xx.) 

Now wc would ask our readers, 
whether we ought to admit such fra- 
ternl ation with Providence, unless 
the claim is corroborated by miracles 
or prophecy. Let the Methodists, 
with 'these loft^ pretensions, send a 
delegikion to apain, and annihilate 
the Inquisition oy the immediate dis¬ 
solution of that iniquitous system, and 
infliction of the punishment of Ana¬ 
nias upon its cruel members; it will 
be a pretension full as modfst as that 
of the introduction of the Millenium 

* See a painplilet, entitled ZHTH- 
MATA AIANOHTIK.A. 

b> 
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by them *. They consider in their tn~ 
dijference about morais, and profane 
learning, the text of “ Add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue kiiowiedf^e,*' 
an unnecessary adjunct to the Goswl; 
but in our judgment there is stark folly 
in thinking that what can only be ef¬ 
fected by the progress of education and 
knowledge, is to be the result of simple 
religious feeling. 

when iMJoks of this kind come be¬ 
fore us, we are bound to observe that 
our principles are those of the Consti¬ 
tution, in Church and State j but we 
have treated Mr. Moore, whom we be¬ 
lieve to be a good mistaken man of 
very estimable private character, with 
perfect fairness, because ive have cer¬ 
tainly said or inferred nothing but from 
his own authority. We have taken 
our ground also, from conscientious 
belief that the National Education is 
Hyperion to a Satyr, compared with 
the project of John Wesley; which 
makes a philosopher's stone of preach¬ 
ing only. 

Our reasons are these. Christianity, 
as the words “fullness of time” imply, 
was intended fora stale of civilization, 
and civilization is a providential result 
of human knowledge^ which the Me¬ 
thodists despise; nor have wc any rea¬ 
son to commend persons who take to 
themselves the crerlit of impossibili¬ 
ties ; for people may be educated by 
civilized society, as well as by schools. 
Circumstances educate all people to 
good or evil. Edncalion of children 
in moral and religious habits is, in our 
judgment, the best known method of 
forming principle. It is already done 
in ail mmiliesof prudence; and the Re¬ 
gular Clergy, by the National Schools, 
wish to extend the blessing to the com¬ 
munity. In reason we therefore think 
that they may call themselves the possi-^ 
He founders of the Millenium; i. c. if it 
was at all good sense to anticipate the 
measures of Providence, or even decent 
to pretend to familiarity with the Al- 
migh^, a pretension which implies 
equality and infallibility. The Holy 
Spirit was deemed necessary to the 
A() 03 tles themselves. 

In conclusion, though wc solemnly 
think that the unlimited confidence 
placed in the merits of the atonement 
(the leading feature of the Wesleyan 
doctrine), and the efficacy of death-bed 


* They quote the XVlIth Article as ex¬ 
clusive to tketiuelves, in the work before us. 


repentance (a sop for conscience), is in 
reality an insult to the wisdom of Chris¬ 
tianity, and pernicious to Society i yet 
to the business-talent of Wesley (M^iss 
Sophia’s affair excepted, a sad lailure), 
hts amiable benevolence, his philoso¬ 
phical digiiit) of character, and his 
exemplary propriety of conduct, wc 
bear tiic most respectful testimony; 
but to his sAiNTSiiiP we object, for 
pious frauds (palpable misrepresenta¬ 
tions) he certainly did commit and re¬ 
commend. Now this is telling stories, 
doing evil that good may come, and of 
course is not that simpheii^ and godli/ 
sincerity, &c. which we think requisite 
to canonization, out of the Popish 
Church, Besides, we would repeat, 
that pretended saints have no right to / 
take to themselves merits which are- 
the evident results of knowledge and 
civilization. Merely* preaching more 
sermons than other people, and quot¬ 
ing Scripture, cannot pri^ucc such 
results. 

.S'!. Memoirs (f Gotillio. Jf'rittm hy him¬ 
self. 2 vols. Svo, Colburn. 

OF all the multifarious species of 
literary composition that solicit the at¬ 
tention of the rending public, none so 
effectually stimulate the appetite for 
intclleetuul excitement, so characteris¬ 
tic of the present age, as auto-biography. 
Personal narrative possesses a fnscinn- 
tion to which few are insensible, and 
when wrkten witli candour, however 
dull, is never utterly devoid of inte¬ 
rest ; but when accompanied with the 
graces of a glowing and {loetical style, 
vivified by the touch of genius, it 
nearly a])proxlm.stes to the most splen¬ 
did eieations of the intellect. 

The human heart, its joys and sor¬ 
rows, is a vast and fertile subject^ for 
speculation, and the philosopher seizes 
with avidity every point of view which 
affords him a glimpse, however partial, 
of the secret springs which animate 
and mvern our social relations. 

The Memoirs of Goethe certainly 
form no exception to a general rule, 
for wc have seldom read a more eapti- 
vatiiig book. The nanative embraces 
a period oPthe first twenty-five years of 
)m life, commencing witn his birth at 
Franefort to his return from the Uni¬ 
versity at Lcipsic, and ending very ab¬ 
ruptly at the cjioch of his approaching 
nuptials. 

This work powerfully illustrate.^ that 

brilliant 
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brillinnt period of German literature, 
wlicn iu writers, bnisting through tlie 
traiiinicis of pedantry and antiquated 
prejudices, dared to be original, and 
succeeded in foutiding a school of their 
own. Among these benefactors' to 
their country Goethe holds the hrst 
rank; indeed few individuals are so 
completely ideutilied with the litera¬ 
ture of their nation. Conversant witli 
tlie brightest models botli ancient and 
modern, he glories in the avowal of 
having matured his taste, and drank 
inpiration at the shrine of Shakspearc. 

Perha|>s the most pleasing portion 
of these Memoirs is the detail of the 
author’s life, and gradual developcment 
of his intellectual powers; nothing is 
more delightful than these pictures of 
domestic manners, interspersed with 
such lively and characteristic portraits 
of his family afid associates. Uis de¬ 
scriptions are drawn with a masterly 
pencil, and combine great force of co¬ 
louring with truth and a profound 
knowledge of the human heart j and 
it is no slight merit, that in his confes¬ 
sions he never violates die modesty of 
self-respect, or seeks to interest our cu¬ 
riosity at the expense of onr delicacy. 
These Memoirs, then, may be safely 
recommended, as replete with instruc¬ 
tion and amusement. The author in¬ 
cidentally touches upon a t.ngular va¬ 
riety of topics, all treated with his 
usual acuteness, hut displaying o«a- 
sionally no small love, of paradox, and 
a pretty strong tone of German mysti¬ 
cism. It is satisfactory, however, to 
remark that he uniformly respects the 
fundamental truths which iorm the 
basis of moral obligation, and the ten¬ 
dencies of his opinions arc favourable 
, to the interests of virtue. 

In a publication of this nature, 
where a thread of narrative serves to 
connect a mass of miscellaneous ob¬ 
servations upon society and literature, 
there is an obvious dinlculty in select¬ 
ing such a specimen as shall mark the 
object and peculiarity of the author. 
Our limits will only allow of two pas¬ 
sages : the first a charming picture of 
childhood; the second an animated 
culogium on Shakspearc> 

“'But away with painful reflections; let 
me rather look back to those days so long 
fled. Where is the man who can faithfully 
depict that fulness of life which is the cha¬ 
racteristic of childhood ? with what satis¬ 
faction and even admiration do wc contem¬ 
plate these little creaturea as they play 


about us! most of them, indeed, promise 
more than they will perform, ns if Nature, 
amongst the illusions with which slut 
amuses us, had particularly inteuiled to 
present us with a fleeting image of perfec¬ 
tion. A cliild’s organs are so wonderfully 
ailapted to their momentary destination,— 
ho applies them to his purposes and occa¬ 
sions with equal simplicity and adroitness. 
Within tlie circle of his faculties, his un - 
derstanding, his reason, seem perfect. When 
wo sec him so flexible, so fidi of dexterity, 
so contented, we arc almost tempted to ima¬ 
gine that these natural gifts stand in no need 
of cultivation. If the progress of cliildicii 
were always answerable to the exjiectations 
they excite, almost every«.. « of them would 
bo a genius. But tbe effect of age is far 
froin being confined to the mere develope- 
ment of the' primitive faculties. Nut only 
derelopcinciit, but revolution and confu¬ 
sion in our organic system, must take place 
before wo attain the state of manhood. At 
the end of a certain period scarcely arc there 
any traces to he discerned of several of tho<ic 
early inclinations which in the first instance 
fixed our attention. 

“ Tims, even supposing tliat the natnriil 
faculties of man impress on him a deterini 
natc direction, this would not render it th< 
less diilicult, for even the most skilful ob¬ 
server to prognosticate that direction with 
ccitainty : hut at a later period, when wc 
rccai the past, wc may discover the traces of 
the promises it afforded with respect to th■^ 
future. IMy Intention, therefore, is not to 
rchitc evciy thing I did or experienced in 
my childhood, but to look back to that pe¬ 
riod in search of the circumstances which, 
nithuugh 1 took no particular notice of them 
at the time, determined the direction I have 
pursued in life.” Vol. 1. p. 44. 

“ Shakspearc is better known in (lernaiity 
than any where else ; even better, perhaps, 
than in his own country. Wc render him 
all the justice, the homage he is entitled 
to; we extend to him the indulgence which 
wc refuse each other. Men of the most 
eminent talents have made it their business 
to prerent ali the qualities with which this 
great genius was endowed in the most fa¬ 
vourable light; and I have always heartily 
suhsciibed to all that has been said in ho¬ 
nour of him, and to every defence of liis 
admirable talents. I have already described 
the impression which this extraordinary 
mind produced upon me, and the few re- 
marks which I have hazarded on his works 
have been favourably received. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself on this occasion 
to a more precise explanation of the manner 
in wluch 1 Irecamo acquainted with Shaks- 
peare. When 1 was at I.eipsic, I read 
Dodd’s collection, entitled The Brauties i^' 
Shakspearc. Notwithstanding ail that may 
be said against collections of this kind, 
which only make an author known piece¬ 
meal. 
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'npiil, tliey produce in my opinion very good 
'ifticts. Our iindcriitiinding is not always 
.troug enough to comprehend tho whole 
value of an entire work; nor do wo always 
know how to distinguish the passages which 
have an immediate relation to ourselves. 
Young people, in particular, whose minds are 
not suinciently cultivated to possess much 
penetration, may be discouraged, if they 
have to choose for themsdlves; and they 
have a greater relish for the brilliant ex- 
(racts which arc detached and laid before 
them. For my part the perusal of the frag¬ 
ments I met with in tho collection above- 
mentioned, is amongst my most agreeable 
recollections. Those noble strokes of ori¬ 
ginality, those fine sentiments, those excel¬ 
lent descriptions, those sallies of rich hu¬ 
mour, so frerjuent In Shakspearc, had a 
powerfui eficct on me when presented in 
this insulated manner.” Vol. 1. p. J3I. 

•l.j. Principles of Design in /tichitectiirc, 
/raced in OHenuitioir; on Ihu/dings, Prt- 
mernl, Egyptian, Fheniclan or Syrian, 
Greeiau, Komaii, Gothic or cornipt Ro¬ 
man, Ar.ibidii or Saraccnie, Old English 
ficelesiaslical, Old Knglish Militanj ami 
Dome'^tic, rerived Grecian, Chinese, In¬ 
dian, Mmlern Anglo-Gothic, and Mo- 
detn English Domestic. In a Scries oj 
LcHers to a Friend. By William Mit- 
ford, E.\q. Second Edition. Sw. J’P' 
‘2.')7. Kodwcll and Martin. 

Mr. MJTEOIU) has been pro- 
nounceil, by a ooiii|iclent authority, 
the list of all modern hisloriaus, 
.III eulngiuiii which should urge the 
fOiU|)!etion of hi.s valuable work. The 
treatiscon Christianity, however, which 
has employed his time, if less ])re- 
suniiug, is of equal im])ortauce; and 
were the bulk unimpressive, it con¬ 
tains one sentence wtiich deserves to 
he read by all, as incladiiig every thing 
wiiich former writers have argued and 
decided on that head,—“ Man, with 
reason for his guide, was placed in this 
world for trial.” 

Those who imagine the long title 

I irefixed to the Architectural Essay to 
)e a fair list of contents, will be greatly 
mistaken: the book is not an elaborate 
enquiry, but a series of judicious ob¬ 
servations (interspersed with some ec¬ 
centricities), which may supply -the 
want of professional treatises to the 
reader. 

** To obtain the principles of an art, wo 
must consider its purposes; and, in tracing 
these wo shall be led of course to advert to 
its origin. 

“Architecture, for its purposes, may 
be divided, 1 think, under five classes: Sa~ 
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cred. Civil, Military, Domestic, and Mo¬ 
numental. 

“ For tho origin of Architecture, we may 
look to the wants of our forefathers. Tho 
nec^ of protection against heat, cold, and 
rain, and, as the very first family increased 
in number, the dc'iire of occasional privacy, 
would urge to the exertion of human in¬ 
genuity in building.” P. 2. 

Irom this extract it will be seen 
that the author’s method is analytic, 
and concise: he does not amuse his 
readers with far-fetched suggestions, 
or laboured proofs; but he searches 
human nature for his argument, and 
his conclusion is such us the mind 
must rationally allow. 

He is justly severe on some modern 
innovations and confusions, which he 
terms the Calilian style. As Archi¬ 
tecture, however, is ry*! an abstruse 
subject, and has frequently, nay re¬ 
cently, been examined in our pages, 
we sliall give one more, passage, re¬ 
plete with that good sense and bepe- 
voleiice for which Mr. Milford’s writ¬ 
ings arc ominei^Iy distinguished: 

“ I desire, ns I have formerly mention¬ 
ed, that the gratification of the landlord 
should be intimately connected, and, us 
far ns may be, identified, with the’good 
of the holders under himj and for that very 
reason 1 would not have him expect the 
gratitude of those benefittod always to at¬ 
tend the good he docs, and look t» those 
ns hitrecompense. French novels, or French 
pliiloso])hy, may hold out such views. Hut 
the book whic)*, with the utmost simplicity 
of unlearned writers, shows a knowledge of 
human nature, not less than its perfection 
of moral system, beyond all philosophers, 
promises nothing like them. You, how¬ 
ever, enougli know, that he who watches 
the welfare of families, relieves want, in¬ 
forces industry and decency, and restrains 
immorality, will hardly contend in popula¬ 
rity with the promoter of cudgel-playing, 
oss-races, and griiming-inatches, with the 
usually concomitant drunkenness. There 
will be, however, those with whom he will 
have superior esteem, and such esteem will 
be reasonably gratifying. But the con¬ 
sciousness of well-doing, independently of 
other results, will be his surest and beat 
reword. ” PP. 292-^}. 

Agreeably with these observations, 
to treat ingr^itude with unaltered 
kindness is the acmd of moral forti¬ 
tude. 

36. A Pleasant Conceited Comedy; wherein 
is shewed how a man may ehusc a good 
Wife from a bad. 1602, Reprinted 1824, 

Svo. 
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8vo. pp. 99, leing No. 9. (f the OH En¬ 
glish Drama. 

THIS play is ascribed to_ Joshua 
Cooke in a MS. but is certainly the 
production of a talented writer. Tiic 
younger Arthur, having |x>isoDcd his 
wife, as he imagines, marries a shrew, 
in whose company he soon regrets 
wliat he has lost, and fortunately hncis 
that the victim of his dislike had only 
swallowed a narcotic. A few passages 
will serv'C to shew the author’s style: 

“ I am not old, and yet, alas I I doat; 

I liave not lost my sight, and yet am blind ; 
No bondman, yet have lost my liberty ; 

No natural fool, and yet I want my wit. 
What am I then ? let me define myself, 

A dotard young, a blind man that can see, 

A witty fopl, a bondman that is free.” 

Mistress Arthur requests her hus¬ 
band not to shew his aversion to her: 

** Sweet hnsband, if I be not fair enough 
To please your eye, range where you list 
abr(^, 

Only, at coming home, speak me but fair: 
If you delight to change, change when you 
please. 

So that you will nut thangeyour love to mo. 
Or if, os I well think, you cannot love me. 
Love where you list, only but say you love 
me: 

I *11 feed on shadows, let the substance go. 
Will you deny me such a small request ? 
What, will you neither love ‘wr flatter me ? 
O, then, I sec your hate here d(^ but 
wound me, [founa me.” 

And with that hate it is ^our frowns con- 

Eflects of wealth : 

** Money can make a slavering man speak 
plain. 

If he that loves thee be deform’d and rich. 
Accept his love, gold hides deformity. 

Gold can make limping Vulcan walk upright; 
Make sqnint eyes straiglu, a crabbed face 
look smooth; 

Gilds copper noses, makes them look like 
gold; 

Fills age’s wrinkles up, and makes a face 
As old as Nestor’s look as young as Cupid’s. 
If thou wilt arm thyself against all shifts, 
Regard all men according to their gifts.” 

Mistress Arthur refuses to suspect 
her husband: 

Sir, Sir 1 I understand you well enough: 
Admit my husband doth ireqnent that house 
Of such dishonest usage; I suppose 
He doth it hut in zeal to bring them home. 
By his cood counsel, from that course of sin; 
And, like a Christian, seeing them astray 
In the broad path that to damnation leads, 
He useth thither to direct their feet 
Into the narrow path that leads to heaven.” 


Arthur becomes reconciled to his 
first wife, and the play concludes with 
his encotnium on her virtues, ylmi- 
nadad, a schoolmaster, resembles Lingo 
in the Agreeable Surprise, in being 
classical; and Sir Mungo Malagrouther 
in the Fortunes of Nigel, in being a 
lore. 

37. .d Reply to a Letter of theAlhi Dubois 
on the Stale of Christianity in India. By 
the Rev. James Hough, Chaplain to the 
Hon. E. /. Comp. Madras Establishment. 
8vo. pp. 

WK may, and often have, a just 
right to think well of the intentions 
of warm Religionists, in proselyting 
foreign nations; but it is a maxim of 
Lord Bacon, that the Statesman should 
contrive, and the bold man only exe¬ 
cute. No position is more self-evi¬ 
dent, than that seventy millions of 
Hindoos, adepts in European habits, 
would not he subservient to thirty 
thousand of our countryincn. At the 
same time, it does not loliow, that the 
Roman policy of refining, by a sub¬ 
stitute of a superior kind, Chrislmnity. 
should not be adopted. All which 
proi okes us is, that the only possible 
results of ki;ov»ledge and civilizaticiii 
arc attributed to warm preaching, a 
method which cannot be of avail till 
the people arc first made sensible of 
the absurdity of the existing supersti¬ 
tion. The late Bishop of Calcutta 
proceeded by education ; and wo have 
the positive testimony of hisU^, that 
savages overthrew the Roman Empire, 
while its incorporated and civilised 
vassals joined its legions; nor did sub¬ 
sequent Christianized barbarians do 
any thing but degrade and encumber 
social life. What were the converts 
of Charlemagne ? merely baptizeil Pa¬ 
gans. History is a Mathematician, a 
calculating Professor, an Archimedes; 
and the safe and legitimate conversion 
of India by hot-headed enthusiasts 
would be just as rational, in our opi¬ 
nion, as removing Mr. Morgan from 
his actuaryship in a life-assurance- 
office to substitute a popular preacher. 
Mr. Hough is a zealous writer $ and 
very properly notes, that the ill suc¬ 
cess of the Popish attempts at conver¬ 
sion is no argument against the ef¬ 
forts of Protestants. He also recom¬ 
mends more morality among the re¬ 
sident Europeans, and points out sun¬ 
dry inodes ot effecting it. Philosophers, 
however, cannot be sanguine on tins 

head; 
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head; for the majority of residents arc 
young, a time of life which is impa¬ 
tient of even reasonable Restraint; and 
where there is passion there will be 
vice, and where there is wealth there 
will be indulgence; cost what it may. 

38. Principles of the Kantesian or Trans- 

ccndental Philosophy. By Thomw Wirg- 

man. Author of the articles Kant, Lo^c, 

Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and Phi¬ 
losophy in the. Encyclopedia Londinensis. 

Stereotyped Svo, pp. 15. 

Wli have no opinion that Psycho¬ 
logy will ever be discovered by logi¬ 
cal or metaphysical inodes of inquiry. 
The investigation belongs tp Physics, 
and must lie determined by experi¬ 
ments and cases. Such works as those 
of Dr. llibbcrt. Dr. Pliilip, and others 
which wc could name, convey real 
information. The book before us is 
.1 mere arbitrary nonienelature of incn- 
lil properties in a most disgusting j.ir- 
goii. The very worst taste is conspi¬ 
cuous in the construction, and the 
greatest mischief may ensue from it, 
because it pursues philosophical inves¬ 
tigation upon the exploded plans of 
the Schoolmen; not oj Iv’atiire and 
observation. Kant assumes all his pre¬ 
mises i and write.s and acts (wc .speak 
ill no severity) precisely in the man¬ 
ner of a mere School-inasUr. In p, 
.'t7 is a precious specimen of jargon ; 
“ Rea.so» forms the Idea of God, or 
of a Supreme Intelligence, out of Na¬ 
ture, by eonnecting Actio.v and Re¬ 
action into Jnvinite or Absolute 
Concurrence,” 

We will say nothing about connect¬ 
ing inio, because the meaning of words 
used here is quite opposite to their 
usual interpretation. In p. JO we arc 
told that “ ACTUAL means a thing 
which may exist at a certain time, and 
necessary that which may exist in all 
time,’’and so forth. Nothing is moic 
painful than to pass condemnation 
upon works which men of evident 
merit, as is Mr. Wirginan, have un¬ 
dertaken to patronize; but it is our 
duty to state, that such works as are 
the Kantesian, obstruct real know¬ 
ledge and valuable information. Had 
the Aristotelism of past centuries ob- 
tiiined now, where, in all probability, 
would have been our experimental 
knowledge, the discoveries of New¬ 
ton, Boyle, Watt, Lavoisier, &c. &c. ? 
Such studies would have not only been 


exploded, but the authors have been 
persecuted. 

The Kantesian philosophy, in our 
judgment, is made up from a system 
of fbscuring plain things by pedantic 
language, and making a dressing-case 
of the mind. In regular compart¬ 
ments are, sense, a shaving-hox; sen¬ 
sation, the brush t reason, the razor, 
8rc, &c. We conceive the state of 
mind in this country to be three cen¬ 
turies in advance of the “Transcen¬ 
dental Philosophy;” and, ignorant 
people excepted, the very proposition 
of such a study invites ridicule. A 
Kantesian is only a fit character for 
Comedy, a Pangloss, &c. At various 
periods the German taste for Extrava¬ 
ganzas has been tried in this country. 
We allude to Werter. Corruptive Plays, 
Berger’s Leonora, Craniology, See. &c. 
They have an art of railing weeds into 
trees, by hot beds, and selling them as 
timber; but our countrymen ought 
to be on iheir guard against them. 
They corrupt the taste and injure sci¬ 
ence. Good sense is tlic national dis¬ 
tinction : and Ijod grant it perma¬ 
nency. Kant is jwpular on the Con¬ 
tinent ; but since the days of Lord B.a- 
con Kant’s philosophy Is happily not 
suited to Rnglaiid. 

3.9. Ol'servations on the existing Com Laxes. 

By .John Hays. 8i'o. ]ip. ;M. 

IF landed produce was loaded with 
no other burdens than their manufac¬ 
turing goodsf the question of nnnihilat- 
ing Corn Laws would admit of no di.s- 
putD. But if certain State burdens arc 
imposed u])on landed property in par¬ 
ticular, as is the case, either the other 
cla.sscs ought to take an equal share of 
those burdens, or enable the siiifering 
intcrc.st to pay them. If my neigh¬ 
bour, the manufacturer, chuses to make 
my horse carry extra weight for his 
own convenience, he ought to pay the 
carriage, and this he does by Corn 
Laws. Excessive charge the Legisla¬ 
ture has, however, to prevent; but it 
can never be fair to abolish Corn Laws 
till the parties are on an equality.' 
Bounty on the eJt|X)rt of grain, recom¬ 
mended, p. 11, is absurd, for that is 
only bribing foreigners to take our 
corn instead of their own, in the 
same manner, as the Irishman in Joe 
Miller passed light guineas by slipping 
it .imoiig the halfpence of a turnpike 
toll. In fact, every kind of produce < 
whatew ought to have no otner bias 

than 
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than the market price; but if the na¬ 
tion, the paramount landlord, chuses 
to saddle a particular kind of tenants 
with exclusive charges, it must cither 
enable them to meet such charges, 
disperse them among others, or pay 
them itself. In short, we think tWt 
no person has an equitable right to 
complain of Corn Laws till the land¬ 
lords and farmers are released from 
|X)or-ratcs, highway-rates, &c. &c. in 
their present exclusive operation. Po¬ 
litical economy is a fine and useful 
study, and we will do our Author tiic 
justice to say, that he argues like a 
proficient in the science. But while 
money, through the banking system, 
is cheaper in England than on the 
Continent, what enormous sacrifices 
of rent and taxes must it require to 
enable an English grower to compete 
with the Continental one? The Gen¬ 
tleman’s bread-bill is a flea-bite. The 
poor pay the tax ; and to enable them 
to do it, poor-rates must rise accord¬ 
ingly; and, if there was no corn-bill, 
then the population would augment 
the jiaupers. In slioA, the st.iie of 
things on this subject appears to us 
an awkward navigation, where safety 
is the first object, improvement the 
second, and risque the last. Caution 
is the cssenre of wisdom. Theory is 
the bane of political economy; for 
presumptions arc made ceri.>intics. 

to, Miiriiincrs at Bow-strei 0 A Selection 
of the nuitl htumnroHS and cntcrUiininff 
litporli irhich hnnr appeared iit the Morn- 
ifif; Ihrald. liij J. Wight, Bnu-stretl 
Bejjorhr to the Miunmi; Herald. If'ilh 
iu'cnltj-one illustrative DraH-iiifii, hj 
George Cruikshank. 6w. pp. 2711. C. 
lisldwyn. 

THE author of Life in London 
maiiilaiiicd, that the npproximalion of 
society would follow the pnhlicalioi^ 
of his work—that is, that it would un¬ 
settle one class, and degrade the other. 
As it would be an insult to our read¬ 
ers to enter into an examination of the 
merits of that vulgar puhlieathm, we 
sliall merely observe with Siriicides*, 
that “ the knowledge of wickedness is 
not wisdom.” 

Nevertheless, a work of talent on 
this subject, which might con.stiast 
the virtues and vices of both orders 
without demolishing either, would be 


a great acquisition. The volume be¬ 
fore us, in addition to its graphic ex¬ 
cellencies, though not |)rofessiiig .such 
an object, will go far towards accoin- 
))Iishing it, by removing the disgust 
which Eganism has hitherto attached 
to that topic. Mr. Wight is a gen- 
tleinnnofclassicaleducation, who treats 
his subject secundum artem, and oc¬ 
casionally illustrates the dialect in vogue 
with learned etymologies. It is just 
to add, that he omits no opportunity 
of reprobating Corinthianism in all its 
forms. The real names of the dni- 
matispersonm are delicately suppressed, 
and huinouroubones suL^tituted in their 
room. 

41. A Discourse on the Sludi/ of the Laws, 
Jiy the Hun. Roger North. Now first 
printedfrom the original MS. in the Har¬ 
grave Collection. IVilh Notes and llliis- 
trulions, hj a Member of the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, Svo, pp, 105. J3aldwyn. 

THIS little discourse is curious from 
the revived reputation of its author, 
and his connexion with legal digni¬ 
taries, Imt is itself rejdetc with goml 
sense. He divides the profession into, 
1. Reading; 2. Common-placing; 3, 
(’onversing; Reporting; 5. Prac¬ 
tising, with a list of such hooks as 
were then esteemed requisite, hut 
which would now make a very mo¬ 
derate lawyer. The advice is excel¬ 
lent, the notes arc generally illustra¬ 
tive, and the hook is prettily executed. 

42. Rdgonia ; a Poem in four Cantos, By 

E. P. Wolferslaii. 8eo. pp. O'I, 

THE sister of a Baronet married 
imprudently, was ilisrardcd by him, 
and brought up her family in indi¬ 
gence. Though the hrotlicr was in¬ 
exorable with regard to Arr, he made 
the eiclest son his heir, and patronized 
the next. The former turns out a fri- 
• olous character ; the second, a gnod- 
hcarted scientific young man. At 
Rome he is entrapped into matrimony 
by a divorced aclultress. The secret 
is discovered. He flies from her. She 
takes poison and dies. He returns to 
England, becomes a Clergyman, and 
marries the daughter of his tutor. 
Peace, retirement, and religious prin¬ 
ciples, confer happiness. 

The drudgery of a schnnl-inislre.ss 
of high and cultivated miii<i, employ¬ 
ed in tearhiiig infants, is well |N)ur- 
trayed; and may induce the wealthy 

to 
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to be liberal to this useful and suf¬ 
fering class of society. 

“ Fleiivr’ns! does my mother, with hrr men¬ 
tal powers,” [h«(iii4? 

Cried FredVie, “ thus consume the precious 
Toil in the drudgery of a daily school. 

And teach its A It C to every fool ?”^ 

Mary is mot a fool, said Francis, Frcd’ric 
smil’d, 

And, patting tenderly the artless child, 

Went on : “ Shall one whom Nature form’d 
to climb. 

Where only tread the gifted, the suhlimc, 
Watcli vacant dullness, with mistake absurd, 
INIisread, the twentieth time, the same poor 
word; 

.See the* wet thumb squeeze up the dirty leaf; 
Hear drawls more torturing than their noi¬ 
siest grief; ^ 

While, if she try to break the horrid spell, 
And in her own soft tones the story tell, 

'Tis, every line, sung out, with all its former 
yell!” 

Thus it is. When children are quirk, 
ihe parents chuckle in the youngster’s 
talents; the instructor h.is no portion 
of the credit. Wtien cliildren arc tiull, 
llicn the instructor alone is to hlanie. 

Wo arc obliged, for want of room, 
to omit many pathetic and interesting 
lines. 

43. Joseph mill Ins Jin'threu. A Scrips 
tnrul Drama ; in tu'o Acts. Jii/ II. L. 
Howard. Small Svn. pji. '■2'y2. Whitta¬ 
ker. 

'rilK History of Joseph, as ivirralod 
in the Holy Hook, is the most dr.im.i- 
tic of all the events recorded in the in¬ 
spired Volume—and is the most jvithc- 
tic rcl.nioii with which wc are ac- 
(jiiainlcd. Tt is associated in otir me¬ 
mories with our earliest unsophisticated 
emotions—and if Ins drawn perhap.s 
the first tears which were the oflspring 
of genuine scnsihilily. It has been 
moreover so fully and so beautifully 
told, that wc come to the perusal of 
a netv version of this event, at least 
with no very favourable impressions of 
the attempt, if we are not disposed to 
regard it in the light of profanation. 
The perusal of the Volume betbre us 
has not changed these opinions; it 
would be a perversion of language to 
call it poetry, a solecism in rhyme 
and metrical harmony to speak of it 
as verse. If our readers can suppo-se a 
neutral spot, where style has ceased to 
be prose, without basing reached the 
Jion/iers of Poetry, he svill in some 
measure understand the dialect of this 
Gent. Mao. Avgvsf, IS24. 
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Scriptural Drama. Whether from ac¬ 
cident, or design, we know not, but 
the Drama opens with a couplet in 
r/n/Mc, f.g. 

“ b» the dim age, when yet the rind of earth. 
Unworn by time, gave eager nature birth,” 

and continues ciunk throughout. 

It is far from t.ur intention to make 
sport of the labours of those who, 
whatever be their defects, bring at 
least the hiimhic merit of good in¬ 
tentions. JVIr, Howard has not fully 
ascertained ‘ rptod valcnnt humeri,' 
and he has sunk beneath the self- 
iiiijmscd burthen. 'That divine epic, 
the Paradise Lost, has, we suspect, 
furnished the Sceptic with food for 
arguniesil; let the well-meaning Chris¬ 
tian hcw.ire, that by the injudicious 
treatment of Scriptural subjcct.s, he «!o 
not give the unbelic\;,er a theme for 
derision. 

Amoii'*; the many vulgarisms of Mr. 
Ilow.atd’s heroic verse, arc such ex¬ 
pressions as these, 

“ Hold, Simeon ! you’ll gc/ no/ntr of me,’ 
———“ A itor* of gall he liad reserv’d 
To sniur liis pride.” 

“ His wits are dash’d a little from their 
.sphere.” 

“ As tho’ he had becti dead and spqpk'd in 
earth,” 

- “ A pretty pass! 

I have hrouglit my dauntless spirit to.” 

“Ui y as the wild boar's tongue in honesty,” 
HkC, ^c. &c. 

Tiic obsolete sith, for since, is used 
almost invaPi.dilv. 

The frail wife of Poiiphar addresses 
.rose|)h, 

“IJev.are, you'll crack iny lace.” 

And the Iinmacnlale in another 
jjage rc-spondeth, 

“ You do me wrong— nnlmhj-Ukc, and cruel 
wrong.” 

These arc but part of those disflgure- 
fntciMs which throw ridicule on the 
Pi Mr. H.’s car is most unnmsi- 
eal, as the following lines tnay shew, 
anri in many instances the syllable 
elided is necessary to the completion 
of the line, as in the two first: 

“Thatthus prcwiSi’-ii on my temperance.’* 
And almost kisses thy inspir’d foot.” 

“To wait with patience tho will of him.** 

“ And Starr 'd the Heavens like a fiery flaw.” 

" If to our Sire I am dutiful.” 

We will not proceed to analyse this 
Scri|)toral Drama, and we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with those general ob¬ 
servations 
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servations which wc have been con- 
slrained to utter respecting it| but as 
we wish to re(>eat nothing of dispraise, 
we will conclude with me following 
exclamation of Jacob, proud even in 
the bitterness of his sorrow for the 16 ss 
of his favourite son. 

“ Judah. 

’Tis hard to cay what is become of him.” 

“Jacob. 

That 1 can tell, triumphant o’er my woe: 

He is a spirit, purified from taint, 

Catching a glory from the court of heav’n. 
And brighten'd o'er by an angelic light. 

Shot from the dread magnificence within. 

He tends the threshhuld of the mighty gate, 
Amidst a host of winged messengers; where 
Angels adoring catch tlie whisperings 
Of the unearthly and mysterious iijfmn, 
Tending to glorify tins name of God, 

And sweeping round his tlirone.” 

This is in befter taste, and if it shall 
induce its admirers to peruse the whole 
poem, u-e shall still be happy that we 
iiuvc extracted the passage. 

44. Poetical Memoirs. Tks Exile, a Talc. 

By James Bird. Baldwin, Cradouk, and 

Joy. 8ro. pp. 1.84. 

WE have spoken of Mr. Bird’s for¬ 
mer productions in terms of approba¬ 
tion ; nor will the present volume de¬ 
tract from the reputation he has ac¬ 
quired. This perhaps is but negative 
praise, and indicates that the aulhoi 
on whom it is bcstoweil is rather lin¬ 
gering on the step he inay«Iiavo reach¬ 
ed, than making any vigorous elToiis 
towards a higher ascent to the Temiile 
of Fame. With a favotirahlc impres¬ 
sion, however, of the writer’s |X)vvers, 
we marvel greatly that he should con¬ 
descend to be the imitator of any poet, 
however popular; he is a liird (if he 
will forgive us our pun) of strong pi- 
nion, and wc regret that he. should 
condescend to flutter among the mino^ 
warblers, when he might gain a loftier 
eminence, and plume a more aspiring 
wing. 

The principal poem in this volume 
details events with which we are too 
familiar. In the lierq wc have hatred 
of oppression bursting forth into overt 
acts of rebellion, ana piftiishcd by ba- 
ni^'iment; feelings of revenge nursed 
in solitude, and waiting the hour of 
accomplishment; the whole softened 
and subdued by the “ light of Love 
the cherished memory of a tender pas¬ 
sion.— Zn the female there is still loss 


of originality; devoted attachment fol¬ 
lowing its object, and braving every 
danger, in the disguise of a minstrel.— 
W’ith these objections t» /mine to com¬ 
mon-place occurrences which no ta¬ 
lent can rescue from the tediousiicss of 
an oft-told tale, we are ready to allow 
Mr. Bird the merit of considerable 
skill in the more mechanical part of 
his business. 'His versification is often 

[ lowcrful, polished, and chaste; the 
anguage always appropriate, and the 
sentiments, if not original, arc express¬ 
ed with elegance. Even the fanciful 
production entitled “ Poetical Me¬ 
moirs,’’ is a proof of the facility with 
wliich he can adopt any mode ot tom- 
iiiunicating his thoughts, and of the 
easy negligence with which he can 
assume any poetical dress which fa¬ 
shion may have rendered popular. For 
ourselves, however, wc nave deemed 
this introduction from the Italian 
school as having been long pushed to 
the extreme, and we had hoped that 
Bifppo stan/as .md Beppo morals had 
ceased to find imitators and advoc.ates. 
From the contamination of the latter 
disease we believe Mr. Bird to be en¬ 
tirely free ; we arc sorry that he should 
have joined the serviim pecua," in 
the adoption oVa measure which must 
have hern ofl'eiisivc to his good taste. 

The following lines are well ex¬ 
pressed, hut their model who can fail 
to recognize ? 

“ But there were feelings of a gentler 
kiiul, [enuld binil 

Dear to bis heart, whose cheri.sh’il spell 
His stiul to Scandinavia's hills, though fate 
Had dimmed his glory, ami though desolate 
The halls offiecdoin, by his fatliers reared. 
By fiuiie ennobled, and by time endeared: 
Yes, there was cmc, whose image dwelt apart 
I'rom all the world, within his trusting hcait; 
There had it dwelt in sorrow and in joy. 

No fivtc could change it, and no time destroy; 
On that alone his faith could rest; it ted 
To one fond hope, when other hopes had 
fled! 

Oh! how the heart will cling to something 
dear, 

When hope betrays us, and despair is near. 
When all is dark around us, save some star, 
That shines resplendent, though it shines 
oiar; 

We hall its light with rapture, and we bless 
Tlie friendly star, the star of happiness!” 

There is scarcely a page opened at 
random that is not thicKly set with 
poetical beauties, and yet scarcely one 
for which we could not find a proto- 

Take 
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Take the roilowin^ description of 
** Rcgiiier’’ in his banishment: 

Far, iar from all that charmed his life’s 
bright mora, 

Barred from the world, its pity, or its scorn. 
No hope to soothe him in his deep despair, 
No hand to ward his fate, no heart to snare. 
No love to cheer him in his lone distress, 

No eye to watch him, and no tongue to bless! 
JJe d welt all desolate—his hapless doom 
Was sealed for ever, and his only home 
Was now the gloomy, deep, and rocky cave 
Through whose long, vaulted passages, the 
wave 

Rushed, echoing wildly, in that vast recess 
Of hollow rock, that awful wilderness 
Of sparry domes, and aisles, and pillared 
halls, ^ [foils 

And echoing cells, where Hoods and water- 
lluared like the vollied thunder, while in fear. 
The firm earth shook!—^AIos ! alas ! Reg- 
nier! 

Is this thy frightful dwelling—this thy fate— 
Degraded, exiled, lone, and desolate 1” 

His deliverance by Moina disguised 
as a minslrel, his reception by conge; 
iiial spirits in their impatience of op* 
|>rcssion, the day of battle, and the 
death of llcgnier, are told in lines of 
equal vigour and pathos. 

With every feeling of respect for 
the talents of Mr. Bird,* wc recom* 
mend him to put aside all recollections 
of niir nioduni popular poets, aud to 
trust his own |)uwcrs on u siilijcct 
“ uiialtcmptcd yet in verse,”—wc in- 
treut liini to shake oil'the self-imposed 
fetters by which his genius is conlincci, 
and of wliich he may be. almost uncon¬ 
scious. We do not say that wc conhl 
produce parallel passages to the greater 
jiart of the volume before us, hut there 
is a general lone that gives the poem a 
character of imitation,—a successful 
one, hut still it is imitation. 

These aic our honest impressions, 
and as honestly delivered. We are 
quite aware of the charge to which 
we may expose ourselves, and it may 
he said that if the poet he forbidden to 
propose to himself some "great Ex¬ 
emplar,’’ if he be checked in follow, 
ing where the Master Spirits of the age 
have led; we erect a harrier against 
his progress and his improvement. We 
(rust Mr. Bird will not so misunder¬ 
stand us. Still 

" Nullhis addictus juvare in verba mogistri, 

we hold to be good, in |X)etry as in 
philosophy. Had we thought less of 
liis genius, wc had not given him this 
caution,-~-and we repeat our wish that 


we may meet him again, radiant in 
his proper plumage, and vocal with his 
own original song. 

45. The Duke qj Mercia, an Historical 

Drama, liy Sir A. De Vere Hunt, Bart, 

8vo, pp, Hunt, Robinson, ^ Co. 

IT was our agreeable duty not long 
ago to notice in terms of almost un- 
(jualified approbation the drama of 
‘‘Julian,’’ by Sir Aubrey Hunt, and 
we hailed that production as the fore¬ 
runner of his poetical fame. The pre¬ 
sent drama most fully sustains the cha¬ 
racter of its accomplished author. It 
contains passages of splendour and of 
sublimity, of tenderness and of pathos, 
for which, if we might find parallel, 
we know not where to look for sujie- 
rior. This is high praise, and it is de¬ 
served. To this poet belongs the rare 
merit of uniting what is sterling in 
])oetry with all that is beautiful in mo¬ 
rals; and if we may borrow one of his 
own elegant allusions, lie moves in 
"virtuous thoiigjits that clothe him 
as a garment.’’ 

^ The plot of the drama is laid in 
England; the time, during the conten¬ 
tions of the Saxons and the Danes. A 
few introductory scenes inform ns that 
there had been a “ sweeping massa¬ 
cre” of the Danes at the vespers of St, 
Brice; and Hunilda, the daughter of 
the Danish King, narrowly escaped 
with her life after the murder of her 
children. Sht is introduced in a me¬ 
lancholy scene, like Kachel, weeping 
for her little ones, and refusing to be 
comforted; at length, exhausted by 
her miseries, she expires; ami over 
her body her brother Canute pledges 
oaths of vengeance on the Saxons. 'I'lie 
drama now commences. Etlicldred, 
Kin^ of England, during his sirkness, 
appoints a llegeiicy, composed of Kd- 
nilind his son, and Edric Duke of 
Mercia, his sou-in-law, an unprinci¬ 
pled and ambitious soldier; the cha¬ 
racter of the former may he gathered 
from his own account of his feelings: 

" As for me, I’lii somewhat young 
T’liave studied men’s*minds deeply. I look 
round , 

Upon the superficial &ce of things. 

And, like the swallow, skim the smoothest 
wave; 

Or, moth-like, perch upon the br’^htest 
flower. 

'Till now I deem’d all life was os a spring, 
And turn’d my cheek to sunshine, likea plant. 

I saw all nature beautiful, and deem’d 


All 
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All creatares good. Noir must 1 prune my 
spirit, 

And bend my mind down to the tasks of age. 
I must discard those graceful witcheries 
That take the buoyant phantasy of youtli, 
Moulding its airy speculation to 
Shapes oJmost palpable. Away with them! 
The dark days of reality are come. 

Welcome the storms of life ! Welcome the 
strife 

That flashes round the stations of the great. 
Like lightnings o’er the mountain-tops!” 

Edric aims at the throne by the de¬ 
struction of his colleague, and in this 
work of baseness he is assisted by 
Ethclniar, Duke of Cornwall. II is 
first opportunity of mischief occurs by 
his becoming the confidant of Ed¬ 
mund, who entrusts him with the 
secret of his love for Algitha, titc sup¬ 
posed daughter, hut in fact the wife of 
an aged Danish noble. Site is also bo- 
Joved, but not with virtuous love, by 
Jidicy, surnamed the (3hurl, the bro¬ 
ther of Edmund. 

This peerless beauty is thus describ¬ 
ed, and an honourable passion thus 
bc-aulifully depicted. 

“ Nay, 'tls lint 

The grace of her meek, bending, snowy 
• neck: 

The delicate budding of her tender bosom, 
Above a waiSt a stiipliug's iiand miglit 

conijiass ; 

The flowing outline of proportion’d I'.ulis, 
Moving with hciilth’s clastic ligistness, blent 
With all that nameless suavity of air 
Tliat marks high birth; ’.Is nut, alone, a 
face 

Whose features arc all symmetry; an eye 
In whose cthcrial blue Love sits crishrincJ, 
A spirit in a stai ; clircks eloquent 
In changeful Idushes, as her sweetest lips. 
In the harmonious utterance of pure thoughts: 
"I'is not all these—tlv; palpable ornaments 
Of the materin) mcni.l, love’s pageantry 
Floating o'er beauty’s surface (as the galley 
That, in its proud trim, bore the Egyptian 
cjiiccn 

Along the rosy-tinted waves, reflecting 
The blazon of that mock clivinityj: 

No, no! it is not these tliat win my heart: 
But ’tis the pure intelligence of mind 
'fhat, like some inborn light, beams from 
her soul; ^ 

Tire virtuous thoughts, that clothe her as a 
garment; 

Tlic chastity, the candour, and the meekness. 
That, through her parted hair, look from a 
brow 

And features, where the seal of heaven is 
set!” 

Edric forewarns the passionate Edwy 
that he bus a rival, uiid contrive, the 


meeting of the brotliers at the same 
moment, 

“ What, if both meet in rage, can I help 
that ? 

What, if one slay the other, i’st my fault ? ” 

Sigiforth, the husband of Algitha, 
approaches his home as both brothers 
are on the watch, and pronouncing the 
name of his wife in an accent of ten¬ 
derness, is mistaken for a rival, and 
stuhb'd by the jealous Edwy; who in 
his turn is attacked by Edmund (igno¬ 
rant that it is In., brother) and is se¬ 
verely wounded. In the mean time 
the Danish army approaclics-' ‘he King 
of England dies, and Edmund is pro¬ 
claimed. .The battle of Ashdown fol¬ 
lows. The Dukes of Mercia and Corn- 
w.ill betray their posts. The latter as¬ 
sassinated Prince Eilvi'y while charging 
vith his troops, and fixing his head on 
a pule, exhibits it as that of EdimitK 
the King; the Danes are victorious, 
and I.nndun is taken. 

» Canute, now in possession of the 
palace, addresses liis suit to Emma, 
the Queen Dowager, in terms that 
well b-'rcine an honourable soldier. 

“ Canute. 

“ Fair queen, 2 will not now profciis to thee 
That which wouhl scarce become thy subci 
weeiU, 

An.'! would cnsnpoit ill with iny inward licart. 
I will not dc.il with tliee ns flatterers do 
With shallow girls, hut speak as to a woman, 
Wliose eye dwells less upon the flowers of 
life 

Than on its uses aiiil realities. 

] do nut otfor yon a youthful heart, 
(Though mine by age is such,) that, in its 
glee, fonc 

Sports like the roebuck with the wind, hut 
Whose curicnt has been chill’d by timeless 
frosts. [vigour 

If then tliou nny’st accept a soul, whose 
Is hat a beat liow in the public hand ? 

If thou ’It wed beauty, delicate as thine, 

To a rough soldier’s frame ? lowly 1 proffer 
What a fastidious eye may pass uunoticcd. 
But a wise heart will prize.” 

,, “ Emma. 

“ With joyful omen 
I take a pledge graced with sincerity; 

And with like plainness shall reply to you. 

I give you here a widow’d hand, but, with it. 
No widow’d heart; for mine hath never 
loved: 

In yon, sir, 1 accept (and love from duty 
Gently will spring) a father for iny children. 
And a protector of their mother’s rights; 
Which thus, witii perfect confidence, she 
yields 

into yoLir tinner gras|i.” 


Edric 
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Edric also enamoured of the Queen, 
maddened by this preference, after a 
spirited altercation with Canute, de¬ 
parts with oaths of vengeance. His 
demoniacal phrenzy is thus ably pour- 
trayed. 

“ Edric. 

I go—^but shall Tclum /— 

.With what a look 
Of measured scorn he leaves me I — Out 
upon't! [kneel, 

I liavc borne this shame too far. Here do I 
Avenging Heaven! and supplicate—nay, 
liay, [these. 

I will not damn myself with prayers like 
— Let me be calm—oh, fool! the veriest 
slave, 

Tlje common bully of the camp, may now 
Strut by tlice with swoln 'lip and lifted 
brows, [man. 

lllaining high heaven that moulded such a 
—My brain is stunn'd: and yet—and yet, 
methioks, 

’'I'was wise to meet, os I have met, the blow. 
—D.cmon of craft! was't not thy policy 
Til goad me to perdition ? But I am proof 
’((iunst all. With half the kingdom In my 
grasp, 

I'riends nt my back, and space to combat on, 
Why bhituld my spirit quail ? 

Canute ! the banner 
Of inextinguishable hate is raised 
Between us — woe to Inin who first cries 
‘ Quaiter!’ ” 

balimiud again makes head against 
llic D ines, and reh hi.ucs bis nuptials 
witli Algitha. He rc,lores Edric to 
his forgiveness, but not to his confi¬ 
dence, whose stormy passions again 
endeavour to foment discord and dis- 
alVection in the troops. At length the 
King, deploring the desolation of war, 
places (he crown of England on the 
issue of a single combat. Canute ac¬ 
cepts the challenge, aud his heathen 
invocation is well conceited. 

“ Canute. 

ft/Z/cr pacing apart for swne time, with hur¬ 
ried stepj. 

I thank ye, spirits of my ancestors! 

Now look yc down on my nspiiiiig soul. 

And make me dreadful as the icy winds 
That slay whate’er they breathe iljjon! Just 
vengeance! 

Rush to my heart! make all my muscles 
steel— 

Keen as my wrongs, as pliant as my will! 
Spirit of Odin! to my life-blood leap—> 
And with thine ancient terrors light mine 
eyes. 

That with my port I may appal all hearts!— 
Thou gory mace! thou trenchant sword! 
twin ministers 

Of fate and glory, to my heart I. catch yo— 


Fonder than ever father clasp'd his first¬ 
born ! [my veins 

—Ha! at the touch, the hot blood through 
Rushes like molten metal. — Vengeance, 
thou *rt mine! [don ! 

6lory, thou art my mate! empire, ray guer- 
—Lash your o erwearied team, thou slug¬ 
gish day. 

And light me to the goal! I tread on lur!" 

The lists are prepared | after a sharp 
rencontre Canute is beaten down by 
Edmund, who, disdaining to take ad¬ 
vantage of his weaponless state, oiTcrs 
his adversary another sword. Wc must 
permit the drama to speak the rest. 

“ Take another sword.” 

“ Canute. 

By Heaven ! 1 hate thee more for this dis¬ 
dain [vengeance! 

Thau for thy prowess, Edmund! Oh for 
Oh fora valiant arm, braiely to rid me 
Of this foul shame ! Ay, 1 would raise that 
arm 

And head, above liis proudest peers ! 

“ Edric fappioachiug Canute). 

What said’sathou? 
Say that once more, fair prince ; but once 
again.”* 

“ Canute. 

Thou tempt’st me—hence !” 

“ Edric fmuUcnngJ . 

Enough—i comprehend.” 

“ Edmund. 

Canute! betake thee to Ay sword—I wait!” 

“Edric (aside, drawing his dagarr). 
Now, fatal steel, come forth ! and let me 
carve, [yet 

With thy v$ost trenchant edge, one pathway 
Towards Hope’s lost beacon. Thus let me 
clutch thy liaft! 

Vengeance make keen mine eye ! Hate nerve 
my arm! 

[//<'Joins a group of Dunes, tmrards tehom, 
in the Combat, Canute is again beaten 
back. As Edmund aims a blow, Edric, 
aver the shoulder of a Dane, stabs /u'm.] 

“ Edmund. 

TreasonnU, treason ’ —Some base hand 
hath stabb'd me!” 

“ Buu.oign. 

Sly prince!—Alas! his lips grow white— 
the blood 

Spouts forth in torrents ! Lean on me.” 

“ Edmund (faintly). 

* Once more 

Let me l<#)k on my Algitha—my mo¬ 
ments— 

Arc number’d—haste I iny heart’s sick— 
haste!” 

“ Algitha rushes in. 
voices from the crowd. 

The Queen! 

The Queen—Make way!” 


“Algitha. 
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Where—where ia my hnsbond ? 
[Seeing, andJUfigtrig her arms aroutid Atm.] 
Ah ! thou art slam—my love! my life 1— 
myall! [men!” 

I will notleave thee! tear me not hence, haftl 
** Edmund. 

Tliis hart is slight—my love—a scratch. 1 
shall 

Be better—quite well—presently.” 

“ Algitua. 

Alas! 

Thou art flying—see—see—he grows jtale— 
some help ! [aid ? 

His eyes swim. Savages!—will none bring 
Help—help ! be bleeds to death.” 

** Edmund (apart to Bulloign). 
Gently remove her— 

This sight will kill her—take her away. 

(To Algitha). Nay see 
How strong I am ! 

[He endeavours to walk past her. 
Oh 1 1 am faint —your hand— 
We meet—again—in heaven—farewell— 
die!” 

We strongly recoinmeiul the lovers 
of jroetry to read this superb produc¬ 
tion, and to judge for thcvnselvcs. We 
have been so copious of extracts dur¬ 
ing the dcvclo|}einent of the drama, 
that we have no further room; else 
should .we give the scene of pure 
and holy love, p. 142 & scq. which 
is erjual to anf similar description 
within the compass of out reading If 
we must speak of faults, it appears lO us 
that many beautiful passages arc given 
to inappropriate characters, and utter¬ 
ed on improbable occasions. 

There are other poems in the vo¬ 
lume, and of their kind they are per¬ 
fect bijoux. Wc can only give the 
following sonnet. 

“ THE family PICTUnt. 

With work in hand, pn chance some fairy 
cap 

To deck the little stranger yet to come ; 
One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap— 
The eldest studious, with a book or map— 
Her timid girl beside, with a faint bloom, 
Conning some tale—while, with no gentle 
tap. 

Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum. 
Nor heeds the doubtful irown her eyes 
assume. . 

So sits tbe Mother! with her fondest smile 
Renrding her sweet little*ouc> the while i 
And lie, the happy Man ! to whom belong 
These treasures, feels their living charm be¬ 
guile 

All mortal cares, and eyes the prattling 
throng 

With rapture-rising heart, and a thanks¬ 
giving tongue." 


Caatle Bapnard. [Aug^. 

46. Castle Baynard, or Ihe Days of John. 

By Hal Willis, Student at Jmw. 1 tmo. 

pp. 98S. Whitaker. 

NOVELS or Romances seldom or 
ever afford inslruction,unless they arc re¬ 
cords of historical truth; and then they 
generally deserve encouragement. The 
volume before us isof this class. The xra 
chosen is the troublesome times of John. 
The owner of Castle Baynard was Ba¬ 
ron Fitz-Walter, one of John’s faith¬ 
ful Barons, but yet a noble opposcr of 
liis oppressions ; who, upon his return 
to his home, introduced Sir Eustace dc 
Montfort, the son of one oi his late 
and bra\c companions in arms, to his 
daughter “ Matilda the Fair.” 

The description of a quintain in 
Finsbury-flelds, at w’hich Gilbert the 
Gusling made himself conspicuous, 
is written in an extremely interesting 
style. 

Baron Fitz-Walter was visited by 
John, whence originated all the sub¬ 
sequent disasters of the family, which 
form the ground-work of the plot. 
When the news arrived, old Ambrose, 
“ who was never so happy as when 
employed in the supcrintendance of a 
feast,’’ was highly pleased, and though 
tlic notice was short, he put every 
tiling in readiness to receive his so¬ 
vereign. At this visit the King met 
with Fitz-Waller’s daughter, Matilda, 
who was betrothed to Sir Eustace de 
Montfort. John, who hccuine ena¬ 
moured of Matilda, naturally consi¬ 
dered Sir Eustace in the light of a 
rival. To obtain his absence was the 
object of John’s desires. This he 
efl'cctcd by sending him on an em¬ 
bassy to Philip of France. When his 
absence was thus obtained, John en¬ 
deavoured by every means in his power 
to bring Matilda to his wishes; but to 
the Baron he cfl'eclually disguised his 
real feelings. 

Not .ill the penetration of De Monl- 
fort could perceive the ijerlidiousncssnf 
.John, so easy was he led away liy the 
Battering sounds of fame or fortune 
lavishly bestowed upon him by his 
royal Master i the whole tenour of 
whose behaviour was managed so 
craftily, that tbe most cunning might 
have been deceived; although he was, 
in reality, in very good humour at the 
success of the scheme with young De 
Mountfort, who, as he foresaw, had 
eagerly closed with his proposals; and, 
iiidced, had received the King’s coin- 

inatids 
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mantis with the sincercst gratitude.’* 
Shortly after the departure of Sir Eus¬ 
tace, which had caused great atQiction 
to Matilda, John threw off the mask 
that covered his abominable incli¬ 
nations : 

The King felt all the influence of her 
fascinating manners; the sweetness and 
simplicity of lier speech ravished his ears, 
and the natural grace of lier every action 
culled forth his warmest admiration, and 
added fuel to the illicit flame which burned 
within his breast; and when the absence of 
Fitz-Wniter afforded him an opportunity of 
avowing his sentiments, he threw off all that 
distant courtesy with which he hod always 
addressed her, seated himself beside her, 
and, taking her hand, pressed it familiarly 
to his heart, and gazed upon her lovely 
countenance with such ardour that the 
blood mounted into her cheeks; breath¬ 
less with astonishment at this freedom, she 
would have instantly retired, but her agi¬ 
tated and trembling limbs refused their aid. 

The King at length proceeds to un- 
warnintable liberties; Matilda screams 
fur help; and the Baron, alarmed at 
her cries, rushes into the apartment 
accompanied by the faithful Edward. 

" What means this outrage?” exclaimed 
Fitz-Walter, grasping the arm of the King 
end thrusting him aside, v^iile Edward ran 
to his Lady’s support, mingling his tears 
with hers. 

“ Traitor !” said the King, foaming with 
rage iind disappointment, “ Dar’st thou lift 
thy hand against thy lawful Sovereign ?” 

“Traitor!” answered Fitz-Waltcr, “My 
actions never yet deserved that name. Is 
it treason to protect my child ? O King, 
thou little knowest the heart thou hast 
wounded by this attempt upon the honour 
of my house; I have fouglit and bled for 
thee in the field; supported thee with my 
best means in every expedition; in every 
thing been true and loyal—and is this the 
recompense of my services? Is this thg 
return thou makest for the hospitality and 
welcome I gave thee; and was all thy show 
of friendship towards De Mountfort but to 
withdraw him from my daughter? Yes, 
*tis too true; O, my heart almost bursts 
with rage and indignation at this foul con¬ 
spiracy-” • 

Listen; hear us but one moment,” in¬ 
terrupted John; **’ti8 true, we love thy 
daughter, and most truly 'so, for who can 
behold and love her not? And herS we 
freely offer her participation in our fortunes, 
dhd though we cannot raise her to England’s 
throne, she shall be queen and mistress of 
our lusart!” 

• Fitz-Walter turned pale with rage; his 
lips quivered, and his eyes flashed fire at 
this iu&mous proposal. 


Catite Baynard. 

“Now call me traitor if thou wilt,** ex¬ 
claimed he, ** for such thy words have made 
me: and, as 1 once stood foremost in tlie 
ranks of loyalty, so do 1 hate thee now as 
heartily os then I loved thee. How base, 
vill, and ungrateful, in a King, to wish to 
heap dishonour on one, whose fortune, life, 
and honour, have ever been exerted in his 
defence; but I have received thee as a guest 
within this castle’s walls, and they protect 
thee firom an angry father’s wrath !” 

These threats, proud Baron, sliall meet 
a warm reply anon. By the Trinity ! I vow 
to bend thy stubborn pride, and fqr what 
we deign to ask at present, our acceptance 
shall be humbly sued.” 

“Replying thus, the King turned his 
back upon the justly enraged and injured 
Fitz-Waller, and immediately assembling 
his Knights and attendants, in the course 
of half on hour quitted Castle Baynard, 
to the utter astonishment of his retinue, 
who could not possibly csiiceive the mean¬ 
ing of this hasty and unceremonious de¬ 
parture.” 

From the King’s hasty departure, 
the Baron expected his resentriK'nt, 
and gave orders to his vassals to 
keep strict vxitch throughout the 
castle, and to admit no strangers. 
Some days after Walter the archer 
came, and informed Fiiz-Waltcr that 
the King was then coming with his 
army to Castle Baynard; and wished 
to be allowed to fight for the Baron. 
The siege commenced, and was car¬ 
ried on with vigour, and hut for the 
timely assistance of the Barons, the 
castle would^ have been levelled, and 
its inmates destroyed. John, who 
had not expected such enemies, 
was soon surprised by their com¬ 
pelling him to withdraw his forces, 
from London. 

King John, vexed at his defeat at 
Castle Baynard, and disappointed in 
his designs upon Matilda, resolved to 
hazard £t second siege, in which hc' 
was too successful, having succeeded 
in firing the castle, and taking the 
brave Baron prisoner, who from an~ 
guish of mind for the safe^ of his 
daughter, could not refrain from call¬ 
ing down a curse upon his King. 

Matilda at th;)t time was in com¬ 
pany with her page on the top of one 
of the towers »f the castle, surrounded- 
by the destructive element; from which 
she escaped in an almost miraculous 
manner, by the assistance of Gilbert, 
through some subterraneous passages 
“ beneath the ruins of a Roman tem¬ 
ple, formerly dedicated to Diana, in 
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the vicinity of Castle Baynard, which 
Gilbert had accidentally discovered to 
have a conuuunication with it.” From 
his solitary confinement in the tower 
the noble Filz-Walter was released Jby 
his friend Sir Arthur tie Clilforde, 
who, disguised as an aged man “with 
an oaken staff and silvery beard,” ap¬ 
plied to speak with the Baron, which 
was granted him for one rjuarter of an 
hour, during which time they ex¬ 
changed dresses, and Fitz-Walter tlc- 

B irtcd unsuspected from the prison. 

aving obtained his liberty, he in¬ 
formed his brother Barons of the cir¬ 
cumstances. They came to the reso¬ 
lution of uniting to he revenged on 
their Sovereign. Matilda and her at¬ 
tendants*, among whom were Gilbert 
and Waller, arrived, but with great 
difficulty, at l^lconlierg Castle, hav¬ 
ing been taken prisoners at u tavern 
on the road by a party of the King’s 
soldiers, from whom they were releas¬ 
ed ^y Dc Alonlfort and his Knights, 
who were returning from France. The 
meeting of the Barojis and King’s 
party gave rise to the assembling at 
Runnymede, where the spirit of Bri¬ 
tish liberty asserted her supremacy, 
and ttverawed regal tyranny and po¬ 
pish dominion. 

Stow in his Chronicle relates the 
circumstance of the destruction of 
Castle Baynard ; but says tha Baron 
Fitz-W'alter flew to France, and that 
“Maude the Falre” stayed at Dun- 
mow, where not agreeing lo ilie King’s 
propositions, she was killed hy one 
of the servants giving her a poisoned 
tgP- 

Th is Novel is drawn up with effect 
and ingenuity; the char.'clers arc well 
sustained throughout, particularly those 
of Walter the aulier, and Guy the 
fool. These two characters display the 
abundant wit of the unthnri and shew 
that he can descend to buffoonery, and 
soar to the heights of heroism. It ra¬ 
ther borders on romance, especially the 
character of Sir Arthur de Cliffordc, 
who at the conclusion of the piece 
bids adieu to all human society, and 
retires to find a resting-place fiir his 
brave and generous heart within a con¬ 
vent’s walls. 


47. Essay on. the laneful Influence of so 
frequently trashing Decks, AV. in the 
Royal Nary, tvilh Observations on the 
PrevaHion of the Dry Rut. By Robert 
Finlayson, M, D, S^c. Surgeon, R. N. Svo. 


A MONG the undue extremes which 
creep into the regime of middle-rank 
domestic life, no one thing is more un¬ 
toward than the genius which some 
women have for over-washing their 
houses. Besides the bore of the water, 
the performance is usually attended 
with a temper akin to Touchstone’s 
dog. Even Dr. Johnson, Miss Seward 
says, was awed into silence by a scold¬ 
ing aunt at Lichfield, when lie unhap¬ 
pily chanced to disturb her in these 
pastimes. Dr. Graves, in the Spiritual 
Quixote, huiiiorously relates the case 
of a Monmouthshire parson, who hat¬ 
ing a wife fully gifted v\'i !: the vigour 
of philo-irrigation, had been obliged 
to pass his, life much in the same way 
as an amphibious animal. 

But this strange taste of women np- 
])ears to fall short of the washing and 
scovvering extravagancies of First Lieu¬ 
tenants and Mates of the Navy. They, 
it seems, esteeming “cleanliness next 
to grxlliuess,’’ probably much more 
higliiy, seek it with as much regard to 
fitness and modcraiion as do frequently 
their pcUicoatcd examples ori land.— 
Of the comforts produced from this 
source. Dr. Finlayson gives a spirited 
rej'resentalion. 

J’he watery operations aboard ship 
usually commence at half-past four 
a. m. and generally terminate upon 
the main and (]uarter-deel<s at eight 
a. Ill. llic breakfast hour. A profusion 
of water is thrown upon these decks, 
immediately succeeded hy huckets of 
sand, which is worked about with the 
holy stone by sailors without slices or 
stockings, and finally washed away.— 
To execiilc this quotidian nuisance, 
the iicahhy and sick arc alike roused 
out of bed, and drenched with mois¬ 
ture, to which, i)y these means, the 
whole of the crew are exposed in some 
shape or other during their continu¬ 
ance at sea. 

A.ter breakfast, cither daily or twice 
a week in some ships, comes on the 
ablution of the lower deck, which is 
sometimes covered with water to a 
considerable depth. The grouping on 
the lower deck after this service is 
amusingly described. 

“ Under this svstem of cleaning the ship, 
(let us suppose the month of December has 
beeu ushered in) we shall find on examina¬ 
tion, the deck and every other article l>elow 
tlioroughly saturated with moisture, and in 
this most miserable situation will generally 
be fniind tbe following persons sitting or lying 
on deck, and that most probably in canvas 

trowsers 
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' trowsen, viz. individuals resting from fa¬ 
tigue : the habitual drunkard taldng his nap 
after lost night’s debauch; tailors, who are 
compelled to sit on deck professionally ; sea¬ 
men and marines, making, mending, or 
cleaning clothes; the lazj, the delicate, and 
those undergoing a course of medicine, are 
all doomed to suffer by this humid enemy, 
from which they cannot fly, and which lias 
now become fixed in the ‘decks after such 
constant previous application; and long be¬ 
fore it can be dried by animal or combustible 
heat, it is again deemed necessary to have 
recourse to ablution, and so on ad infini¬ 
tum." p. 21. 

From this pernicious practice, found¬ 
ed upon veneration for ancient customs 
and prejudices, rather than upon at¬ 
tention to the healths of teamen, and 
habits of necessary cleanliness, it falls 
out that (though sea-scurvy, which 
would formerly destroy 250 men an¬ 
nually out of a line of battle-ship, is 
now extirpated), fevers, catarrhs, con¬ 
sumptions, and inflammatory diseases, 
occasioned by continual luimidi^, 
make great ravages in the Navy. In 
corroboration of Dr. Finlayson’s state¬ 
ments, wc have been told from high 
authority, that the greater part of the 
annual wear and tear of 20,000 men 
in the Na\y, during (the war, was 
caused prematurely by these diseases. 

By putting certain barriers to wash¬ 
ing decks, therefore, the author looks 
for a check to these ravages. He seems 
disposed to recommend ary holy stoning 
of the lower deck in place of washing 
it. In one ship that had sufl'ered 
greatly from the practice stated, keep¬ 
ing the lower deck perfectly dry ih the 
following year diminished the number 
in the sick list to one-third of that of 
the year preceding. (.See pp. 25, 44, 
and 46.) 

In time of service it would have 
been little less than mutiny to have 
started innovations like these, hut the 
intelligent author has done both well 
and wisely in this matter. He speaks 
with the boldness of one who knows 
that he is right, and is at the same 
time sensible of the perverseness and 
prejudice which he will have to en¬ 
counter. Though abounding in scien¬ 
tific observation on the drutiKcnness of 
sailors, the causes of the dry rot in 
ships, and on the best methods of 
keeping ships dry, this Essay is never¬ 
theless written in a very intelligible 
style. For suggestions so valuable, 
both his brethren in the Navy, and his 
Gent. Mao. August, 1824. 
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country likewise, are greatly indebted 
to the able-minded medical Officer; 
but to the Admiralty alone, we are 
persuaded, he must look for the reform 
proposed. However laudable, it will 
meet in the Navy, according to the 
nature of the human disposition, that 
bigotry and opposition which attach¬ 
ment to old nabits and usages, how¬ 
ever irrational, excites. 

48. Prior’s Life of Burke. 
fConcludedJrom p. 013.J 

WE shall end this article with ex¬ 
tracts, referring to the two great fea¬ 
tures in the character of Mr. Burke,— 
his irritability and his genius. The 
former extracts will be very instruc¬ 
tive. 

“ Frequent observatio*v proves tliat some 
of the strongest minds are under the domi¬ 
nion of very powerful feelings and passions, 
and by the stimulus which these supply to 
the reason, enable it to accomplish much 
which minds equally great, without such 
strong excitements, would be unable or 
afraid to attempt. Thus Melancthon never 
could have dune the work of Luther, Cidvin, 
or Knox. He has a remark himself some¬ 
where, that u vigorous mind is os necessarily 
accompanied with violent passions, as a great 
fire with strong heat. Strong passion (he 
also says), under the direction of a feeble 
reason, feeds a low fever, which serves only 
to destroy the body that entertains it. But 
vehement {Ntssion does not indicate an infirm 
judgment. It often accompanies and actu¬ 
ates, and is eten auxiliary to a powerful un- 
derstandiag; and when they both conspire 
and act harmoniously, their force is great to 
destroy disorder within, and to repel injury 
from abroad. No revolution (in public sen¬ 
timent), civil or religious, says Sir Gilbert 
Elliott, writing in 1768 to the historian Ro¬ 
bertson, can be accomplished without that 
degree of ardour and passion, which in a 
later age will be matter of ridicule to men 
who do not feel the occasion and enter into 
the spirit of the times.” P. 600. 

But though violent winds may be 
essential to the purification of the at¬ 
mosphere, yet the softness of the ze¬ 
phyr is in its proper season of equal 
ntility. An elephant for a turnspit, or 
a steam-engine for a jack, may be use¬ 
ful in roasting a Mammoth for a din¬ 
ner of giants; or a hurricane be ne¬ 
cessary Tor turning their windmills; 
but they arc not expedient means for 
the ordinary purposes of man, as he 
really is. To busine^ reason is most 
essential; and illustration of a dubious 
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point in all its bearings, is of the only 
iiii|>ort. A dramatic display, witliflou- 
risiics of drums and trumpets, is as in¬ 
consistent as would be a barrister ad¬ 
dressing the Bench in the manner oia 
general haranguing his troops before 
battle. Accordingly the following re¬ 
sults ensued, when Bnrke sported De¬ 
mosthenes upon discussions relating to 
roiid bills, See. 

“ Useful (says Mr. Prior) as tins peculiar 
frame of mind is,—and nothing grcsit was 
ever acco;ii]>libhcd without it,—it is fre¬ 
quently prejudicial when carried into the 
discussion of ordinary affairs, or the com¬ 
mon loutine of opposition in the House of 
Commons, as Mr. Hurkc himself now and 
then experienced. It sometimes led him to 
undue warmth and posilivcness in matters of 
inferior moment, which, hy seeming to mas¬ 
ter his temper, was also believed liy those 
who did not knew him well, to bias his 
judgment. To many who neither saw so far 
nor so clearly into the tendency of measures 
as himself, it had the appcariineo of arrn- 
ganQiP; to imuiy, of dictation, obstinacy, or 
intractability. It gave rise not unfrequently 
to illiber.tl surmises that hj> must have some 
peisonal interest in what he urged with so 
mueli heat and pertinacity; and impaired 
the effect of his eloquence in the opposite 
benches of the body whom he had to ad¬ 
dress, Dy an ojiinioii, however unjust, that 
his views at times sjining from iiiomciitary 
passion or impetuosity, rather than from 
mature deliberation. Convinced in bis own 
mind of being right, he was somcv oat im¬ 
patient of nut being able to convince others 
equally soon ; he did not perhaps make suf¬ 
ficient allowance for inferior ululorstandings, 
for duller tt|)prchcnsions, for luore defective 
information ; or alwiiys consider that as even 
obvious truths are of slow progress among 
the mass of mankind, so political truth, as 
involving a greater variety of interests, is re¬ 
ceived with still more caution from those 
who do not possess p.>wcr.” pp. 600, .501. 

Ill justice to Burke, it is fit to ob¬ 
serve that ibis warmth of temperament 
was in private life never oHciisive. 
There indeed he was sportive—-Boreas 
playing on a flageolet. He even made 
snen bad puns, as to draw down from 
his niece. Miss French, a “ really un¬ 
cle, that is very poor’’ (see p.4t)2); 
for which and similar freedom, pro¬ 
bably she paid very dearly in the neg¬ 
lect shown to her tn his Will. He left 
the whole of his properly in fee simple 
to his wife, and she gave it to her own 
family. Thos. Ilaviiatui Burke, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, his grand-nephew, 
is the nearest relation and represent’i- 
tive of the family. He is the son of 
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the above Miss French, who married 
Col. Haviland, and the neglect of her 
by her uncle and his lady, is not ho¬ 
nourable to their memory. The con¬ 
duct or behaviour of relatives may not 
be satisfactory) at all events, it is com¬ 
mon for them to impose no restraint 
upon their tempers. The result m.ay 
thus become alienation; but, never¬ 
theless, the principle of keeping pro¬ 
perty in a family is generally speaking 
a wise one, and productive of good 
moral consequences. 

The great feature in the eloquence 
and genius of Burke v/as his felicitous 
useof ligure and metaphor. He is hap¬ 
pily styled by Mr. Prior (p. .’»20) a 
Ilriarciis among political disputants. 
Upon this quality, Mr. Prior thus di¬ 
lates : 

He seldom indeed stops to select; he 
grasps at luiich which a severer judgment 
would reject, hut whatever he seizes he has 
the art beyond any other man of putting to 
use, and his progress often reminds us of a 
torrent sweeping rock and tree and earth 
along with it, jet acquiring additional jiower 
even from the heterogeneous nature of its 
accuinulation. la these, however, there is 
very little of common-place. His coneej)- 
tions, without violent straining, arc almost 
always original. ‘ We meet with things in 
him whidi are to he found in no other quar¬ 
ter, which are wholly unexpected, and which 
jierhaps scarcely any one ever licfore Inm- 
gined, or at least thought of conjoining and 
adaj>ting to such purposes os he had in view. 
He has drilled more extraordinary and bold 
auxiliaries to the art of persuasit>n than any 
other orator, antient or modeto; and while 
their novelty creates surprise, we aic often 
at a loss to discover nut only how they get 
into their new situation, lint by what dexte¬ 
rity of mental magic they are made to play 
so conspicuous a part." 

“ At times he seems on the verge of ex¬ 
travagance, not indeed that species of it 
which excites laughter or contempt, but 
rather astonishment. Along this dangerous 
precipice, dangerous in many respects to an 
ainbii.ous orator or writer, he treads in per¬ 
fect security; while other and even eminent 
men, in attempting to jiursuc bis track, 
have not been able to preserve themsejves 
from fulling into absurdity, chiefly because 
they mistake the severe boldness of his occa¬ 
sionally figurative manner, than which no 
two things can be more opposite; the for¬ 
mer being the offspring of stronger, the 
latter in general of looser and weaker intel¬ 
lectual powers." p. 6'21. 

Of the wonderful happiness of 
Burke's figures, the following inassage 
ib a most convincing testimony. Speak- 
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iti{^ oi ^|>ain, that immense Monarchy 
which ap|)cared to have fallen into a 
total lethargy, he says, 

** What can we expect from her ? mij^ 
indeed, but unwieldiy—vast in bulk, b 
inert in spirit—a wimle stranded upon the 
seashore Europe.” p. 539. 

Here we must leave this wcli-clii< 
gosicd work. Mr. Prior does not study 
what he shall say upon liis subject, 
but lets the subject itself furnish the 
suggestions; and by this means, his 
materials are like views drawn from 
nature. He has also the happiness of 
being seemingly well acquainted with 
life; a circumstance which confers an 
extensive aiiil accurate tact; for how 
can a man who has always lived out of 
the world write a good life of one who 
lias always lived in it. Parliamentary 
f.mic is, however, very evanescent; 
and one mode of preserving it would 
he by publishing octavo volumes of the 
“ Heuutlcs of our great Orators.’’ Large 
qu.irto3 nobody will read, because the 
siilyects are topics only of the day. 
Tlie state of things cliaiigcs, and the 
arguments are useless, or rendered er¬ 
roneous by events. Such a volume 
Mr. Prior might, in,our judgment, 
add to his xalnable and interesting 
work of Biograjihy. 

49. A Narrative of the Cmrcrsion ami Death 
of Count Slriieiiscc, lormcitij Prime Mi¬ 
nister of Denmark, by Dr. 5iunter, iram- 
lulcd J)on the Cnman tii \TbA,ly the 
Rev. Mr. Wctiilorijoru. ICith an liitro- 
duetion and Notes, by Tliomas llcnncl), 
Jt.D. F.R.S. yicar of Kensingtiai, and 
ih’chendury of Soutli (Irnntbiuii, in the 
Church aj Salisbury, pp. 338. Iliving- 
tens. 

TIII.S pulilication, prepared for the 
press during the fatal iliiuss of the ex¬ 
cellent Minister whose early removal 
is recorded in our Obituary, may be 
regarded as the last effort of his zeal 
for that cause in which his talents 
have been so often exerted ; a»such it 
cannot fail to be read with attention 
by tlie Ciiristian public. By that cir¬ 
cle with whom he was more ititiinnte- 
ly connected, it will be regarded with 
iKculiar interest, as the legacy of an af¬ 
fectionate friend and pastor; and we 
would hope that such an appeal, ut¬ 
tered as it were front the tomb, may 
not be fruitless to those sceptical and 
licentious characters to whom it is 
more particularly addressed. Could they 


be prevailed upon to bestow a small 
portion of time upon its perusal, they 
could scarcely fail to be touched, at 
least as men, if they were not subdued 
as Chiislians. 

VVe cannot present a better view of 
the subject and contents of the volume, 
than by giving the following extracts 
froi.i Mr. llcnueU’s IntrfKluction : 

“The work bring a reprint, aiul rarely to 
be met with, may be &irly looked u;>on al¬ 
most in the light of a new publication. It 
contains a narrative of the'convcision of the 
Danish Count Struensee from scepticism to 
Christianity. (Jount S. uas the sou of a 
Geiinan divine, Professor of Theology at 
Halle in Saxony, and was born 17.')7. He 
was first educated in the Orphan House of 
Dr. Franke, and subsequently at the Uni¬ 
versity of Halle, where he devoted himself 
to physic, and is supposed to have then first 
imbibed from the compatfions of his studies 
his infidel opinions. He entered into tlie 
practice of his profession at Altuna; by some 
means he was introduced to the notice of 
Christian VII. the King of Deninadr, to 
whom he was appointed ]>liy.sieian in 1 7<>fi, 
and atUudod liiiS on a tour thruiigli some of 
the Courts of ituropc. While at Paris he 
foimcd an intimate connexion with Hrandt, 
the subsequent associate of his crimes and 
of their punishment. Soon after tli^ King’s 
return to Copenhagen, he was made a Privy 
('ounsellor, and was presented to the Queen, 
the sister of our late IMonarch, with whom 
he soon became as great a favourite as with 
her husband, and in a very short time was 
appointed Prime Minister with almost uult- 
mited politiqfil jiowers. Profiig.icy was the 
rock upon which Count S. split. It was 
the object of his perverted ambition to un- 
derniine the principles of the whole court 
.'ind capital,—to remove the landmarks of 
right and wrong,—to hold out every incen¬ 
tive to iniquity, and to create every facility 
for its indulgence. Hut instead of the po¬ 
pularity which he probably expected, he ex¬ 
cited rather a feeling of disgust and abhor- 
rouce. 'J'he Queen Dowager and her sun, 
joined by some of the ancient nobility, and 
a suflicient number of the soldiery, succeed¬ 
ed in obtaining his arrest, Jan. 1773. He 
mode no resistance, and was quietly convey¬ 
ed to the citadel. After a close confine¬ 
ment of nearly six weeks, the Government, 
awaie of the fate which must await him, ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Mtinfcr, the Minister of a Ger¬ 
man Church jn Copenhagen, to visit him, 
and to ailminister such spiritual advice ns 
might be best adapted to the Count’s un¬ 
happy situation.— It is with Dr. M.’s first 
visit that tho volume coinmence.s, and is 
carried on in tho form of conferences or 
journals of each separate visit. So deeply 
and steadily, yet so gently did he carry the 
probe into the verv heart of this sinner, and 
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afterwards odniiDuter with so judicious a 
hand, the healing balm of Christian conso¬ 
lation, that, though forgotten and dead, 
Miintcr * yet speaketh,' and it may be hoped 
that his voice will yet be heard in all those 
quarters where libertine principles, infidel 
opinions, and vicious practices prevail; and 
that this voice may awaken, convince, and 
save. Should this book happen to fall into 
the hands of a professed unbeliever, he will 
not perhaps find it uninteresting to observe 
the progress of opinions the same as his 
own in a strong and powerful understand¬ 
ing, he may then be tempted to look in¬ 
wardly, and could he, under the blessing of 
a Higher Power, be induced to investigate 
with calmness these most important points, 
this little history will not have fallen into 
his hands in vain. By the young man just 
entering into the world it may be read with 
peculiar advantage. He will first observe 
upon what slender grounds all objections 
against Revelatioif are raised and sustained, 
and that they are the result nut of investi¬ 
gation, but of indolence, not of know¬ 
ledge, but of ignorance.—He will after¬ 
wards. be enabled to trace all infidel opinions 
to their piiucipal, it may be said their sin¬ 
gle source,—corruption of heart and pro¬ 
fligacy of life; and may also discover the full 
extent of his danger, when he quits the path 
of Christianity, and trusts himself to the 
shoals and quicksands of infidelity. 

*<The student in theology may not alto¬ 
gether find the time lust w'hich he may ex¬ 
pend on the volume before us, and the jirac- 
tical Minister will there find the .est and 
surest method of treating a case of infidelity, 
should such a one come under his care.—How 
often in these days do we see unhappy 
criminal sent out of the world in all the cx- 
tasies of fanatical assurance, without confes¬ 
sion, without even a desire of making repa¬ 
ration;—widely diffeient was the case of 
Struensee; he was led not only to an ample 
confession of his particulat sins, but to an 
anxious wish to make some reparation to 
society. Yet Mnntcr would encourage no 
other feelings but those of a calm, steady, 
and Scriptural faith, in the propitiation of 
the Redeemer, and a confidence of pardon 
through his blood. A more difficult task 
cannot perhaps be imposed upon a Christian 
Minister than so to preserve the balance of 
feeling as to repress the risings of unwar¬ 
rantable triumph, without diminishing the 
assurance of pardon and acceptance. 

“ The editor has here wad there made a 
slight verlwl alteration; wherever Dr. Mun- 
ter recommends to the Coun\ a book in 
Gerinan theology, lie has endeavoured to 
find another that would answer the same 
purpose in English. And he is assured, 
that if the blessing of the Almighty attend 
its progress, it may lie a source to the 
Christiait world of much real and practical 
utility.” 


60, The Brides q/'Florence; o Play, vi Jive 
jtcls; illustrative of the Maimers of the 
Middle Ages; with Historical Notes and 
Miiwr Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eus- 
toce. Svo. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 

ON productions like these, the au¬ 
thor of which seems to be possessed of 
considerable learning, wliose taste is 
matured, and 'whose opinion of his 
merits seems decided, the reviewer sits 
with different feelings than on the ef¬ 
fusions of the young and modest bard, 
whose redunrlan''ics reejuire pruning, 
and whose taste and genius stand in 
need of direction and cnc-'oragement. 
In a case like the present, iiowever, 
where his duty can have none of those 
objects in view, the interests of litera¬ 
ture require him to pronounce with 
the firmness of candid decision, whe¬ 
ther such efforts be worthy of public 
attention. 

Before any author assumes the tone 
of self-suflicicncy, he should be aware 
that his thoughts arc at least in unison 
with accuracy, and his expression with 
perspicuity. 

From the following quotation, It 
may be seen how far the author has 
succeeded in these points. 

Of tire Troubadours he says, 

“ One of the principal ingredients in the 
formation of chivalry was the Troubadours. 
The appearance of these Soutbuni poets 
forms an era in the history of Europe. 
Their compositions, indeed, appeared in 
the darkened heavens like a radiant morning 
star, in predication of a bright vernal day. 
The Provenqal poetry suddenly burst into 
unimagincd*beauty, and after the enjoyments 
of an ephemeral but gay existence, as sud¬ 
denly died away like a distant echo.” p.222. 

Observe what a confusion of images 
must have entered the author’s iiead 
when he wrote such a sentence. Talk¬ 
ing of “ ingredients in tlie Formation’’ 
of any thing, belongs evidently to che¬ 
mist. 7 or mineralogy; so one unac- 
rjuainted with the subject might at 
first sight conjecture the jolly Troulra- 
dours ta be some combustible or other 
material. Speaking of a “ radiant 
morning star predicating a bright ver¬ 
nal day,” is in short bad prose. And, 
as to likening the Provencal poetry, all 
in the same breath with the above 
comparisons, to the butterfly “ burst¬ 
ing into beauty,” and “dying away 
like a distant echo,” it is out of all 
character. 

The above quotation is from the 
author's account* of the character and 

manners 
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manners of the Middle Ages, a part of 
the volume on which consi«lerable 
pains seem to have been bestowed. 

In the poetry, page 18, the ocean is 
designated as 

-“ the false strumpet which liad smil’d 

Most amorously to our prayers, repenting 
sudden 

Of her compliance, chang’d her love to 
hatred.” 

In page 45 is found “the heaven- 
cnzoning galaxy.’’—In p. 48, “ the 
bloated form of an anger - teeming 
cloud.’’ In p. 87, “ to satiate their 
lust coiicupisciblc.”—In page IO9, the 
wind is designated as“ love-bcfrcn/ied 
cassia>breathing.’’—In page 279, the 
Sun is styled as “love-fevered.” 

While severity has thus been exer¬ 
cised, let it not be supposed that there 
is nothing to gratify in this volume. 
The Play of the Urides of Florence 
is on the whole tlic production of a 
superior mind. Whether or not the 
author lias eflectiutod his intention of 
presenting the piililic with a jiicre legi¬ 
timately allied to the ancient drama, is 
.‘mother question; its perusal, how'- 
ever, has afforded very nigh pleasure. 
The plot is too simple to Require detail¬ 
ing. The characters are models of 
imitation, or objects of caution,— 
braggardism and cowardice are suc- 
ce.ssfu|]y exjiosed ami ridiculed in the 
personages. Sir Jasper and Captain 
Ilector 'Thraso. The reader must re¬ 
joice to see beauty and worth reward¬ 
ed with the loves of Amaryllo and 
Lcontine. The villainy of Cimarosa 
is pourtrayed as it sh||ild be, to awaken 
horror; ami virtue must e.xult at the 
patriotic inflexibility, integrity, and 
success of Rosanna. 

In the dissertation and notes, the 
reader will find much entertaining 
matter, and in the minor pieces sonic 
light and very pleasing poetry. 

The author has expressed his obliga¬ 
tions to Mr. Fosbroke’s valuable work 
on Alonachism, in his Essay on the 
Character and Manners of the Middle 
Ages, an essay which, despite of some 
attempts at fine writing, is a very 
pleasing performance. 

51. The Twentieth Report of the British 
arid Foreigyi Bible Sockty: with an Ap¬ 
pendix and List ttf Subscribers and Be¬ 
nefactors, Bvo.pp. 179. 

THE annual publication of the 
Transactions of this Society, whose 


concerns have branched into all the 
civilised parts of the world, cannot 
fail to excite due attention, and to re¬ 
cord facts, which, whatever may be 
the opinions of those who perqse 
them, will be regarded by all with 
attention ; we shall endeavour to pass 
through this Report with a view to 
present our readers with such parts of 
Its numerous contents as shall afford 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
extent and history of the Society’s 
efibrts. 

In France, after detailing the in¬ 
crease of Branch Societies in Paris 
and elsewhere, the number of which 
is extended to 84, it is stated that 
“ the Ladies of Paris have embarked 
with spirit in the same important 
work; llic offer of their services was 
tendered by the Duchiss de Broglio 
to the Maniuess de Juncourt, in which 
slic says, ‘ the chief benefit to be de¬ 
rived from our J*)st.ahlishment will be 
the encouragement of the poor to sub¬ 
scribe for themselves’.”—It appears 
that the inconfe of their Protestant 
Society during the last year aiiiountcd 
to 130,000 francs; and the Auxiliary 
and Branch Societies were increased 
from ()4 to 75. 

The Turkish Bible, from the MS. 
version of Hali Bey, has proceeded as 
far us to the end of the 2d book of 
Samuel, ami the New Testament of 
the same version has been carefully 
revised by IVufessor Keiffcr at Paris. 
Considerable anxiety seems to have 
most ’audably prevailed in the Com¬ 
mittee to ascertain their correctness 
before the circulation was sanctioned 
and adopted; and in the Appendix 
the testimonies of several of the most 
disliiignished Turkish scholars in 
France arc annexed, with some spe¬ 
cimens translated into English, and 
the nearness to our own received ver¬ 
sion is not the least test of its merit.— 
The Carshun or Syriac New Testa¬ 
ment, now editing under the care of 
the Baron Sylvestre de Lacy, is pro¬ 
ceeding; of which Mr. Barker, the 
Governor’s agenkin Syria, writes, 

“ The Carshun is mode use of in all Me¬ 
sopotamia, in tile Mountains of the Druses, 
at Aleppo, and in many other ports of Syria. 
A good stock of this work must be sent to 
Mount Lebimon, but a more considerable 
supply to Aleppo, to be transmitted thence 
to Orfu, Merdin, Mosul, and Bagdad.” 

The immense circulations in Asia 
have awakened great attention to those 
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versions, and to the means of improv¬ 
ing them. This Establishment in 
Paris, and its communication with the 
Society in London, may be proclu(;tive 
of national benefit in many instances 
of intercourse between the two na¬ 
tions. 

It is much to be regretted that there 
is a lamentable want of the Scriptures 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Some 
Spanish refugees having landed in Jer¬ 
sey, received with gratitude copies pre¬ 
sented to them. 

The recent journey of the Rev. Dr. 
.Stcinkopft through the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switierland, seems to 
have been attended with favourable 
results in the formation of new soci¬ 
eties, friendly council, and the bond 
of union between them : at Brussels 
another institution has been formed, 
of which two Clergymen of the Es¬ 
tablished Church arc the Secretaries. 

Mr. Bruckner, of Samaraiig, has 
completed his translation into Java¬ 
nese, and several natives of Java, well 
versed in that language, had declared 
their approbation of it ; and 3,000 
guilders had been given in aid of the 
work. At St. Gall a most aH'cctioii- 
ate remembrance of Mr. Owen’s visit 
is retained. Dr. S. writes that the 
“ Committee at Toggenbuit' arc dis- 
tinguisliod by their Cliristiai zeal, and 
their patient continuance in well¬ 
doing ; they labour, and they jiruy 
that in their valiics, aid on their 
mountains, the word of Christ may 
dwell richly; that it may be found in 
every cottage and rule in every heart j 
that even their dark iccesses may 
be illuiTiined by this heaieiily light.*’ 

A large demand for Testaments had 
arisen '* from the happy circumstance 
of this book having been again intro¬ 
duced .into the schools of the Canton.” 

“ To behold, (he adds,} so many Ladies 
of the higher and middling ranks en¬ 
gaged in this work of mercy with such 
cordiality and iierseverancc, filled my 
mind with holy joy and devout gra¬ 
titude.’* “Some pay a particular atten¬ 
tion to female prisoners, some to or¬ 
phans, and others to penitents; and 
they have had such satisfactory proofs 
of the real good done by the circula¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, that they pro¬ 
secute their work with alacrity and 
pleasure." 

The Basle edition of Diodatis Ita¬ 
lian Bible, printed for this Society, 
has been received with real delight 
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by such of the Protestants in the Gri- 
sons as speak the Italian ; and many 
of the peasants, deeply impressed with 
gratitude for this invaluable gift, have 
most cheerfully sent in their contri¬ 
butions; and the destitute Waldenscs 
have also been supplied. 

Thronghoiit Germany the desire 
has been cflectually met, for the cir- 
cnlaiions; Hanover and Goltengcn bear 
witness to them, and from Osnabnrg 
the llcv. and Ecclesiastical Counsellor 
Mcrtcns writes: 

“ We are frequently 'mth surprised and 
affected with the ardent wish expressed by 
the young people in the country schools fur 
the sacred Volume, and it is easy to read 
in their delighted countenances liow much 
they vuluo it; they give their parents no 
rest till they obtain copies, and many whose 
parents ore 'very poor, spin yarn and knit 
stockiugs in order to procure the means of 
purcliasing Bibles." 

In Saxony they arc bountifully im¬ 
parted to Jews and Heathens, to Pro¬ 
testants and to Homan ('aliiolics. 

The Grand Duke of Weimar and 
his illustrious Consort have given their 
united and liberal encouragement, join¬ 
ed by the Clergy in their cH'orts to llie 
same cause: at Frankfort “scarrcly 
bad the subscriptions been collected, 
when such a demand for the Scrip¬ 
tures arose as we never before exjic- 
ricnccd at this time of the year; from 
Eeb. to June, .'1,102 copies were di.s- 
trilnilcd. Among the applicants were 
many travelling Mechanics, Roman 
Catholic Pilgrims, See. Their Majes¬ 
ties and Queen D^’ager of VVuiUan- 
berg continue thnr Royal Patronage 
—the King sent 300 dorms. 

The exertions of Dr. Van liss ore 
nicntioncd with renewed respect, and 
ln.s distribution of the New 'I’csla- 
mciit to the army, was well accepted ; 
an arrangement was also made to pie- 
VI-It any alienation of the sacred pro¬ 
perty, and in many instances the hap¬ 
piest cfl'ects have en.sued. The Tes¬ 
taments have been read, bad habits 
have been reformed, and virtuous dis¬ 
positions cultivated, or in the still 
more comprehensive words of Scrip¬ 
ture, “ the old man has been put oil^ 
and the new man put on.” 

5,000 Testaments have been print¬ 
ed for Bohemia; and a sum of 300/. 
placed at the disposal of the Prussian 
society for supplying the poor of se¬ 
veral thousaiiu congregations in the 
Margi^aviatc of Branileiiburg. The 

Pome- 
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Pomeranian Society at Stettin having 
recei\ ed a large supply, allude in their 
report to the conversions which Chris¬ 
tendom has experienced, observing, 
“ tlie consequence of this has been 
the friendly and fraternal approxima¬ 
tion of the majority of religious par¬ 
ties. Divine Providence has made the 
various societies established for Chris¬ 
tian purposes, the. means* of drawing 
together the bonds of peace.’’ 

’I'he Kreutznach Society entrusted 
some to the care of a young man who 
had been ten months in the military 
hospital: he stated that he was “un¬ 
able to describe the overflowings of 
gratitude and the warmth of pious 
feeling with which they raised their 
eyes to heaven oir receiving these gifts." 
VVe fully sympathise in the delight 
which they must have experienced, 
and we wish that the necessary bre¬ 
vity to which wc arc limited would 
enable us to disperse to our readers 
tlie many beautiful testimonies which 
wc gleaned in oiir pleasing journey 
through this very interesting Ueport; 
and we cannot refrain uniting with 
the Rendsberg Society, in their joy 
that “if infidelity and worldly miiid- 
edness here and there raise a cry 
against the work, the sound is soon 
lost in the songs of triumph and 
praise, uttered by multitudes in all parts 
of the world ; liy thousands who nave 
been brought, through the disseitiina- 
tion of the sacred records, from dark¬ 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; and who may join 
the hymns of triumph of angels and of 
their fellow Christians, “glory to God 
in the highest,” &c.‘&c. 

Thrunghout Russia and Finland, 
Malta, Corsica, and Ionia, the same 
success proceeds ; for these ten centu¬ 
ries past it has been sup|)Oscd in 
Greece, that an entire translation 
could not possibly be accomplished, 
and now they receive a present of 
1,000 modern Greek Testaments. 

At Constantinople the Rev. H. D. 
I.ecves has been engaged in revijiing a 
.Tewish Spanish New Testament, and 
on the suggestion of the Armenian 
Patriarch there, he has undertaken a 
fresh edition of the Turkish New 
Testament in Armenian characters; 
and throughout Asia Minor a liberal 
distribution has been made: he visited 
Ilrnsa, &c, and “ in his tour met with 
a Greek wlio carried in his bosom a 
cojiy of the Four Gospels in ancient 
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Greek, and presented him with a copy 
of the modern Greek Testament, with 
which he promised to visit the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, and obtain orders for 
its purchase.” 

A*translation of the Albanian Gos¬ 
pel has been completed, and sent to 
Corfu fur revision, and it has been 
examined by four Albanians, who ail 
a^ree in stating that the sense is well 
given. 

“The principal subject which has engaged 
the attention of Mr. Ijecves has been the 
printing of Hiiarion's version of the whole 
Bible in modern Greek; and a prospect 
has been opened of obtaining a translation 
of the New Testament in the Curdish, and 
also in the Chaldee languages. An estimate 
may he made of the importance of such an 
undertaking, when it is stated that in the 
Diocese of Djezira, there arc 15 or 1 b‘,U00 
Chaldean families ; in that of Mosul about 
40,000; and in that of Tdlanisk they are 
.••till more numerous. Among these the 
Chaldean is commonly spoken, and the 
proposal of Mr. L. is to print the Chaldee 
an<l Curdish in parallel columns, the some 
as is done with the Syriac and Carshun 
New Testament ifow printing at Paris.” 
p. xlvii. 

In Mr. Barker’s Tour through Tur¬ 
key, he slates, that “ at Nicomedia the 
Priests mnnifested great delight on 
hearing of our intentions towards 
them. On opening our modem Greek 
Testament, one exclaimed to the rest, 
the New Testament made intelligi¬ 
ble ! and 100 copies were ordered im¬ 
mediately.’’ ^ 

The progress of the Society’s great 
object in India has been very general 
— the Hindoos, Mahomedans, and 
Portuguese, the Armenians, the Na¬ 
tives, and the Settlers, all partake of 
this communication. The Hindoo- 
stanee Pentateuch is in distribution, 
and the New Testament has been 
commenced : the Rev. W. H. Mill, 
principal of the Baptists’ College, is 
revising the proofs of the latter. Mr. 
Bowiey’s New Testament in Hindu- 
wee, has advanced to Philippians, and 
a new edition of the Bengalee, after a 
careful revision of the translation by 
the Committee, has been put to the 
press. * 

The arrival, of Bp. Heber at Cal¬ 
cutta is announced, and the sentiments 
of the Bp. of Bristol’s valedictory ad¬ 
dress, and +iis Lordship’s answer, are 
respectfully and satisfactorily noticed. 
Great expectation is fairly raised, that 
the College at Calcutta, with the 
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schools and means for propagating the 
Gospel in the extensive regions of 
Hindostan, will be found to be greatly 
promoted under his Lordship’s super¬ 
vision. 

The entire Testament in Goojuta- 
ree has been completed at Bombay, 
and put into extensive circulation. 

At Colombo, in Ceylon, the Scrip¬ 
tures are • now read by the Buddhist 
Priests, and Mr. Clough states that 
** the benevolence of this Society has 
not more worthy objects to exert it¬ 
self upon than the Portuguese of Cey¬ 
lon and India.’’ 

At Sydney, in New South Wales, 
an interesting and animating anniver¬ 
sary was held, and gifts subscribed. 

Ur. Marshnian’s entire Bible, and 
that of Dr. Morrison, in Chinese, 
have been cireulated; and the Soci¬ 
ety remitted* 1,000/. to the latter to 
forward a new edition. 

The settlements on the African 
coast, the Cape, the Mauritius, and 
the Consulates of Egypt, Persia, Abys- 
svnia, Ethiopia, and their respective 
dependencies, are nbw reading the 
Scriptures in their own tongue; and 
the same efforts have been extended 
to America, to the Islands of the Pa- 
cihc'Ocean, and to the West Indies; 
and such is the improvement made, 
that Sixty of the Psalms of David have 
been translated at Labrad>:r into the 
Esquimaux language. " In all the 
houses and tents of our Christian Es- 
qnimnnx, congregations ,|\s8emb!e and 
offer thanks and praises to that ador¬ 
able Saviour who suffered and died for 
them!’’ 

The subscriptions to this Society and 
general receipts have amounted to 
82,323/. 2s. and the Society has issued 
123,193 Bibles, and 167,298 Testa¬ 
ments, forming an aggregate with the 
issues of preceding years of 3,442,328 
copies of the Sacreef Writings, and cir¬ 
culated in Europe upwards of 800,000. 
Throughout the United Kingdom the 
utmost zeal and alacrity have been ma¬ 
nifested to promote this design ; "most 
evidently does it appear that the ardour 
of its former friends remains unabated, 
and that that simplicity and unity of 
spirit which have hitherto characte¬ 
rised it, still continue, and form some 
of its brightest distinctions.*’ 

The rest of this Report consists of 
an Appendix, containing Lists of the 
Branch Societies, Remittances, Cor- 
resiiondence, and what will afford 


great interest to the Biblical scholar. 
No. 17, p. 124, the proceedings and 
critical examinations and testimonies 
of the Turkish New Testament above 
mentioned. The List of Donations 
to the Library is augmented by seve¬ 
ral of the Clergy and Laity; and an 
annual statement is exhibited, giving 
an account during the last year of 
131,720/. 19s. 10a. and an expendi¬ 
ture of 89,493/. 17i. Sd. with invest¬ 
ments of the balance in Capital Stock, 
Exchequer, and other Bills and Cash. 
Signed by the four Auditors on the 
28th of April last, and closing with a 
List of the Subscribers. 


03. The Fillagc Grammar School, and other 
I^oems, By Thomas Maude. 

THERE is much.sterling poetry in 
this little collection. In the first and 
longest poem, entitled The Grammar 
School, there is a youthful vigour and 
freshness which indicate a spirit un- 
soilcd by worldly contamination, un¬ 
broken by worldly disappointments.-- 
There is much loo of the affecting 
tenderness of Goldsmith in the de¬ 
scriptions of the innocent amusements 
of h.nppy boyhood, and in the pure en¬ 
joyments of rural quiet and domestic 
privacy. Perhaps we should say that 
sulHcient attention to correctness of 
style, and to poetical expression, has 
not been given to lines intended for 
ublication. The following are bar- 
arous: 

"Who become fashionably groom and bride.” 

*'For long, long years it hod serv’d thee 
well.” 

Perhaps the most perfect specimen 
is a beautiful little poem addressed “ To 
the Men of the South,” and with this 
we conclude our notice of a very pleas¬ 
ing little volume. 

I know that you have brighter skies. 

And softer airs, and sweeter flowers— 

I know that you hav^ darker eyes 
In erange groves and jasmine bowers, 

And fruits of richer hue—than ours: 

Yet all their charms are little worth, 
Match’d with the Nature of the North ! 

For me 1—I love the clouds—the winds— 
The wild flowers—the pure eyes of light— 
The lasses " wi’ the lodss lint-white”— 
The warm hearts and emphatic minds, 

Tliat grace the clime—from which my 
lieart 

Errs not, howe’er my steps depart! 


Oh, 
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Oh, ye«! my filial spirit clings 

Warmly to that more chilling clime. 
Where tKe cerulean liarebell springs, 

And the glad eagle spreads hit wings, 

And rides upon the storm sublime !*' 

53. Glances from the Moon; or. Lucubra¬ 
tions one UnJmoiwn. ^ 8vo. pp, 804. 

Rivingtons. 

IN refined circles \vc have occa* 
sionally met with men whose pursuits, 
though those of a retiring ana blame> 
less nature, are, notwithstanding, so far 
peculiar as to acquire for them the epi¬ 
thet of originaliip. Originality, how¬ 
ever, in this sense, when combined 
with superior cultivation of mind and 
gentleness of manners, as varying and 
enlivening social intercourse, is accept¬ 
able to those who seek for somewhat 
more than accords with the languid and 
insipid tenour of every-day society.— 
The characters to which we allude, 
consist for the most part of persons 
w'ho, having been born to easy circum¬ 
stances. have had no inducement to 
apply to objects of a uniform or unre- 
laxing nature, and whose dispositions 
have led them into a way of lile erratic 
and I'ersatile. . 

It is not strange that such beings 
should not be much known, nor 
appreciateil in the busy or gay cir¬ 
cles of life, in which imitation and 
conformity are looked for. But in the 
calm home stations of rational exist¬ 
ence, they reign like those more remote 
orbs that are said to give and receive 
light by means of a htminous atmo¬ 
sphere of their own. 

To this class, " forsweiring the full 
stream of the world,” and pondering 
upon almost all that has fallen in his 
way, seems to belong "One Un¬ 
known.’’ The “ Glances from the 
Moon ’’ consist of such loose and 
scattered lucubrations as a mode of 
life mutable and diversified could be¬ 
speak. They were probably written 
betwixt light aifcl shade, transferred 
frorti the wrapper of a port-folio for 
the author’s own amusement, and to 
impose an object of interest on bis own 
mind, more than |o obtrude a name, 
or to seek any fame which authorsh^ 
brings. The subAects arc sundry, phi¬ 
losophical, didactic. We shall 
take two passages from the "language 
of birds.” This article and another on 
the " consciousness of the vegetable 
world,’* display that love of natural ob- 
Gent.Mao. August, 1894. 
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serration which belongs to a happy 
and harmonious frame of mind. 

On the curious subject, the /an- 
gt^ge of birds, the author says, 

" From the netoa and tones of our do¬ 
mestic fowl alone we could produce a variety 
of instances to show that they are adapted 
and directed to particular occasions, all ex¬ 
pressive of and working to a meiming and an 
end. We might dwell upon the difference 
of their tones or vocal sounds when they 
come cheerily forth at early morn, them¬ 
selves gay, humble, and sprightly like it¬ 
self; and the drawliag gravity of tfieir notes 
suited to the loiter and slowness of their 
step, when day is drawing to a close, and 
they arc sauntering in the direction of their, 
dormitory and their perch.—As the air, acti¬ 
vity, and gaiety of morn were greeted with 
their poor but best music, in brisk and flip¬ 
pant salutation, so are their retiring notes 
expressive of the quietudb«and composure of 
the evening hour; their farewell requiem 
to the day.’ pp. 948, 949. 

" It was the observation of an illustrious 
friend of mine whose name, without waiting 
for the canonization of death, had travelled 
with the hononxable fame which covered it 
further tlian any other; it was the observa¬ 
tion of Dr. Jenner, who held communion 
with the subjects and images of rural life, no 
less than with nations and their potentates; 
it was one among those daily infercsting 
remarks arising from the habitudes of his 
life, and the confidence into wliich he was 
received by Nature, that the songs of birds 
varied in character with the va^in^ season 
of the year. The most familiar instance 
was the robig. Spring and autumn afforded 
of course the most favourable specimens of 
the justness of his observation, by exhibit¬ 
ing the lovely song of this bird at its greatest 
distances; comprehending also its different 
gradations of composition and character of 
touch, from brilliant sprightliness to tlie 
graver tones of ‘ lengthened sweetness long 
drawn out.’ But this sagacious observer of 
nature applied a similar remark to all song 
birds." pp. 951, 259. 


■54. Mr. a. Bunn, the mananr of 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, having 
been pointedly attacked both from the Pul¬ 
pit and the Press, has given the retort 
courteous to the Rev. J. AngeU James,'in a 
Letter in whiefi he has displayed much 
ability, and with great pleasantry and acute¬ 
ness vindicated the Stage and its profcstioti 
from the aspersjpns of Fanaticism. Mr. 
Bunn’s letter seems to be popular at Bir¬ 
mingham, having already rcMhcd to the 
third edition; and, as Mr. James had 
added the Pulpit to the Press, so has the 
Stage Manager employed his rostrum by 

the 
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the repeated exhibition to crowded audi¬ 
ences of tlic comedy of the Hypocrite. 
We were anrprised that Air. Bunn, in a 
note, p. SK, should bring forward Smith 
the Missionary ns a religious character 
the worst description.^^ Surely lie was 
more sinned against than sinning. 

55. Tlic Second Number of Vieivs in 
Australia, by J. Lvcett, iinjiroves on tlio 
First, noticed in Part i. p. 5*8. En¬ 
couraged by public jiatronagc, tlic propri¬ 
etors have determined that the Views in 
the future Numhers sliall lie executed in 
Aquatint instead of Lithography, which 
alteration is evidently for the better. 


56*. An Interesting little work has licen 
issued liy tlie nutlior of the “ Statiiitical 

UTEliARY IN 

C'AMnniDCE, July 50. 

'riio annual prize at Cains College, fur 
the Latin oration on the dilfcrcnt im]>rov«- 
ments in physic since the time of Dr. 
C.'aius, has been adjudged to G. F. H, 
Greenhalgh, M.B. of that society. 

Ready for Pullicafiori. 

A Memoir of the Hytenas* Den lately 
discoveKsd at Kirkdale, near Kirby-Moor- 
side; to which is added a History of Kirby- 
Moor-side, and its vicinity, to the extent 
of 15 miles. By the Usv. W, Kistmeao. 

The 91st Number of Fosbroke’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

No. VIII. of tlie Elizabethan Progresses. 

Self Advancement: or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness, 
exemplified in the Lives and History of 
Adrian Fourth, the Emperor Bazil, Uienzi 
the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal Xi- 
mcnes, Hadrian Sixth, Cardinal Wolsey, 
'Fhomas Lord Cromwell, Sextus Fifth, 
Mosanicllo, Cardinal Alberoni, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, and King of Sweden. 

A new edition of Gradiis ad Parnassiini, 
with niiiiicrous additions, and other material 
improvements. By John Cahev, LI..D. 
author of “ Latin rrosoily mailc easy,” Ac. 

Remains of Roliert Bliwimfield, 2 veils. 

The last Military Operations of General 
Riego. By George Matthews, Aide-de- 
camp to General Riego. 

Conchologist’s Compariion. By the iiu- 
thor, of the “ Wonders of the Vegetable 
KiMdom,’’ &c. v 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-col. John 
Blackader, of tlie Cami-rcAian regiment, who 
serveJ under King William and the Duke of 
Marlborough in the Wars of Flanders and 
Germany, and afterwards in Scotland, dur¬ 
ing the Rchellion of 1715, when he was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Stirling Cas¬ 
tle. By A. Crichton. 


Survey of Ireland," entitled the Billi¬ 
ot heca Jtihemica. It forms a descriptive 
Catalogue of a select Irish Historical Li¬ 
brary. It is not, strictly speaking, pulliet 
jurit, a limited number of copies only hav¬ 
ing been printed for private distribution, 
but the subject is of peculiar interest. 

57. Mn. C. M. Westmacott has 
brought out a work wliicli may be consi¬ 
dered a very desirable acquisition to artists 
and amateurs of the Fine Arts. It is a 
general liistorical and critical Caladt^ie of 
the Bnluh GaUericx of PavUing and 
Sculpture; with distinct notices of every 
work of interest in tlie prin,.;pal collections. 
The work is certainly executed with consi¬ 
derable taste and ability, and deserves the 
highest commendation. 


TELLIGENCE. 

The Port Folin; comprising 200 highly 
finished cupper-plate engravings of Antiqua¬ 
rian and Topographical subjects. By 
Messrs. Storeii, in 4 vols. 

A Map of tlie Manors of Belsiso and St. 
Jobii’sWood, Hampstead. By Wii.L. Gent, 
Surveyor, 16‘7.9. 

Der Friescliutz, or the Seventh Bullet; 
a series of Twelve original Designs for tliis 
pojiular Opera. Drawn by an Amateur, and 
etched by George Cruixsuank. 

Preparing for Puhlicution. 

A Perlustration of the Seventh Journey 
of the Iter Britanniariim ; with Aliijis, Plans, 
and Views; being the first of a Series of 
Essays, illustrative of tlic antient History 
and Geography of Britain. By Benjamin 
Robert Perkins, B.A. of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

A I'raiislation, with Annotations and Ad¬ 
ditions, of Cellerier's IntriKluctinn to the 
New Testament. By the Rev. VV. Bakeii. 

Memoirs of tlie Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Edward Wiliiams, D. D. By Joseph 
Git.keht. 

T\ie History of Origins*; forming a col¬ 
lection of antiquities, important liistorical 
facts, singular customs, political and social 
institutions, and nationil peculiarities. 

Lasting Impressions, a Novel. I^Mrs. 
Joanna Carey, our Poetic Correspondent: 
see p. ICfJ. 

I.A>tter<i by Anna ^wahu ; to which will 
be prefixed an Essay on Miss Seward's Life 
*lud Literary Character. 

Anialdo, or the EvU Chalice, and other 
Poems. By the author of Lyrical Poems. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the 
Stomach and Bowels of Children. By 
Robley Donoeison, M.D. &e. &c. 

The Ninth Volume of the Annual Bio¬ 
graphy and Obituary. 


Illustrations 
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Illustrations of Conchologyt in • scries 
of 20 CDgravtugs. 

A Compendium of Medical Tlicory and 
Practice, fcmnded on Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, 
wliicK will l)e given as a Text Book, and a 
'i'ranslation annexed. By D. Uwms, M.D. 

An Appe/tdix to the Plmrmacopaeia Lon- 
dinensis, comprising a concise- History of 
the Materia Medica. 

Observations on the treatment of Deaf> 
ness on improved principles, illustrated by 
one case of 20 years, and others of long 
standing, successfully treated. By Mr. 
Fusbroke, Resident Surgeon at Clieltenliom; 

Buistoi. Institotiom. 

At the monthly anceting of the Philosophi¬ 
cal and Literary Society, annexed to the abovo 
Institution, held tl>e 29th lust. Dr. Prich¬ 
ard read an Kssay Iry Miss Picard, “ On the 
Poetry of the ancient Irish Ritrds.” The au¬ 
thor l)cgan with an analysis of the system of 
metrical composition observed by the poets 
of the 0]ta>, which are as distinct from tlic 
laws of Grecian and Konian prosody, as from 
tliu rule of versification adopted in modern 
poetry. The principles observed in the struc¬ 
ture of Irish verse were enumerated. These 
arc, measures in quartans of a given nuinlier 
«>f syllables—Concord, a species of allitera¬ 
tion—Correspondence, including rhyme, as 
one of its species—Union—Chief or Head. 
All these laws of versification were illustrat- 
cil by specimens of verse taken from the old 
poets of the Irish nation, in the original 
verse. The author ]>rncceded afterwards to 
describe the different kinds of measure, and 
to illustrate them by examples of each, with 
critical observations. I. The Ossianic, which 
occurs in the poems attributed to Oisiu Alac 
Fiunn, whom Alocpherson has chosen to 
term Ossian, the son of Fingal; this is the 
oldest and simplest form of Irish verse, and 
bears a great analogy in its structure to thu 
poems of the Scottish Gael; and, in some 
respects, to those of the Welsh Iwrds. 2, 
Don direch, a more difficult and artificial 
method of composition, of which there are 
several kinds, sucli ns those called Sedna, 
Deibhidhe, Rannaidhect, Rinnavcl and Casb- 
Iiairn. 3. Droighneac or the thorny, a most 
difficult species of verse. 4. Oglachos, a more 
easy and natural metre, being a sort of loose 
imitation of Dan ffircch. 

iHterwards the Rev. Mr. Eden scad a short 
Memoir, by Dr. Prichanl, deacribing a col¬ 
lection of Abraxean stones, deposited in the 
Museum by B. H. Bright, Esq. lliese are 
curious relics of the Bssilidian heretics of 
the second century, of whom wo have ac¬ 
counts from Tertnllisn, St. Jerom, aod St. 
Austin. On these stones are engraved a num- 
l>er of figures borrowed from the Egyptian 
mythology, with superscriptions assigning 
to the same figures tlic scriptural names of 
the Deity, such as lao, Adunai, Sahaoth, 
Sic. Tlidy appear to hove been calculated 


fur amulets or talismans. Tliis was inferred 
' from other circumstances,'and from a motto 
on one of them given by Montfaucon, which 
is — <bi/Xa{ov vytri aro/u.aj^or TJpeJiXov; — 
'^Preserve in health the stomach of Pro- 
clus.” Proclus was apparently an old Gre¬ 
cian of aldermanic propensities, who found 
such a preservative necessary on certain oc¬ 
casions. 

Discoveries int the Mook. 

Professor , Gruithausen in Munich has 
published the Third Part of his Essay on 
the many plain indications of Inhabitants 
in the Moon, and especially of a colossal 
building. The Munich Gazelle communi¬ 
cates some of the most remarkable results 
derived from a great number of observations 
made lost year. They answer three ques¬ 
tions—I . To what latitude in the muon are 
there indications of vegetation ? 2. Uow 

far are there pidicatlons of animated l>eings? 
3. Where are the grraUst and plainest 
traces of art on the surface of the moon ? 
With respect to the first question, it ap¬ 
pears from the observations of .Schrutcr and 
Gruithausen, that tlic vegetation on the 
moon’s sur&co extends to 55 degrees of 
south latitude, and6‘5 degrees north latitude. 
Many hundred observations liavc shewn, in 
the different colours and monthly changes 
of the parts evidently covered with plants, 
three kinds of phenomena, which cannot 
possibly be explained except by tile process 
of vegetation. To the second question it is 
answered, that the indications from which 
the existence of living beings is inferred, are 
found from 50 degrees north latitude to 37 
degrees, and perhaps 47 degrees, south la¬ 
titude. The answer to the third question 
relates to the observations pointing out the 
place in the moon’s surface, in which are 
appearances of artificial causes altering the 
surface. The author here examines the ap- 
I>earances that induce him to infer that 
tlierc are artificial roads in various directioiu, 
and he also descrilies the great colossal edi¬ 
fice, resembling our cities, on the most fer¬ 
tile part, near the moon’s equator. It ia 
remarkable that it stands accurately, ac¬ 
cording to the four cardinal points, and that 
the main lines are in angles of 45 and 90 
degrees, and a building resembling wliat is 
called a star-redoubt is attached to it, 
which the discoverer presumes to be dedi¬ 
cated to religious purposes; and as the Se- 
lenitcs can see no stars in the day time, 
their atmosphere lieing so pure, he thinks 
that they worshiji the stars, and consider the 
earth os a naturid clock. The Essay is ac¬ 
companied by several plates.—Ficnna Ga- 
telle, July 20. * 

Library of Professor Meermann. 

The sale of this celebrated collection of 
hooks and MSS. was concluded on the 3d 
July, after four weeks' continuance. It pi o- 

duced 
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duecd 131 ,000 florins. A great part of this 
celebrated library has been purchased by 
foreign collectors and booksellers, cspeci- 
ally English; though a very considerable 
portion, both of the books and MSS. hfu 
been secured for the Royal Library at the 
Hi^ei the Royal Institute at Amsterdam, 
and various academies in Holland. Among the 
principa^urchasers was Baron Van Westrec' 
nen VanTiellandt, nephew of Professor Meer- 
mann, who, on this occasion, enriched his ex¬ 
tensive library by the acquisition of a great 
number of rare and important works, espe¬ 
cially such os related to the national litera¬ 
ture and histoiy; and also of the Rijmbibel 
of Jacob Van Maerlant, a valuable MS. 
which has never l^een printed, and is nf 
great importance to the Dutch lan^age ; 
the MS. of the Universal History ofEgidrus 
(le Roya, dedicated to Bishop David of Bur¬ 
gundy, from the library of that prelate; the 
Ohinesc Atlas, drawn in Chin| itself, for M. 
Witsen, hurgomnrter of Amsterdam; the 
original MS. of Grotius* “ Comparison of 
the AtheniRn,"Roman, and Batavian Com¬ 
monwealths,’’ &c. &c. 


Drawings sy Claude. 

Mr, Payne JKnight’s Beijuesi to the British 
Museum. 

The first part of this collection contains 
principally compositions, and ineiuoranda of 
pictures which he liad painted, drawn on 
pniier, mostly in brown, with an occasional 
mixture of grey, and heightened with white, 
but all by Claude himself. Manv of these 
are masterly, and others are valv'.(ble, even 
though it be from the associations insepara¬ 
ble from the certain knowledge that we 
touch the very paper that had Relighted his 
intelligent mind, under his living hand. 

Many of these have been engraved, and 
are familiar to the collector. In the same 
volume, which is a large folio, the drawings 
lately purchased are inserted, and have been 
cut out of the book in which they were 
brought over, and carefully laid on coloured 
paper, and herein arranged by Mr. Payne 


Knight. Wo have seen many of the or]«- 
nal drawings, which are engraved in tlie 
Liber PerUatist and several of the same cha¬ 
racter, ill various private collections, which 
are also equally authenticated os the works 
of Claude; but we have seen very few that 
can bo compared with these, or capable of 
creating that interest which wo felt on this 
visit to the British Museum; for here w« 
beheld the studies of the punter as he 
wrought from nature, with that pictorial 
identity and severe truth which alone con 
he inspired upon the spot. 

Amongst other chit-chat relating to this 
book of books, we heard it whispered in the 
Print Itmom, that tlie iat" Mr. Richard 
Payne Knight liad intended to itcqueath liis 
collection of works of art to the library of 
the Royal Academy, under the trusteeship 
of the Members of that Institution; and 
tliat his will was deposited in the iron chest 
at Somerset House. But that, on Mr. 
Knight’s being subsequently elected a 
Trustee of the British Museum, he modo 
anotiier will, and left his valuable collection 
to tlie National Gallery, now erecting on the 
site of the old guden at Montague House. 

We further heard, that the President, 
and some other Members of our National 
Academy, on hearing that the British Mu¬ 
seum was to bo enriched with these choice 
works, with a liberality and patriotism that 
cannot bo too highly applauded, expressed 
their pleasure at the change, observing, that 
in a National Institution so easily accessi¬ 
ble as the British Museum, tliey would be 
much more beneficially bestowed. 

By_a recent Act of Parliament, it seems 
that the President of the Royal Academy is 
hencefurtli to he enrolled in the list of 
Trustees of the British Museum. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory to the public we 
should presume, than that the rejirescutativo 
of the National School of Painting should hare 
a voice in tlie council that is to preside over 
a National Gallery of Arts .—Somerset 
House GuTxU/e. 


ANTIQUARIAN KESEAHCHI?S. 


Wassel Bowl. 

The following particulars of a Wassel 
Bawl discovered at the llaw, were furnished 
to the Gloucester Journal by G. Coun¬ 
sel. Esq. i 

’Hie centre compartment contains a ra- 

S resentation of a man dying, with two 
gures (PareeeJ before him, one holding a 
jiair of shears, the other a lock of hair or 
webb ; Yrotn the inscription it would appear 
to be the former; in tW case it may pro¬ 
bably relate to some story told imon uiother 
bowl not yet discovered. Inscription: 
** SCILLA .METENS .CRINKM .MERCATUR . CRI- 


MiNE.” I. Ganimedo taken by the eagle of 
Jupiter. Inscription : ** armiger . Ecce . 

JOVIS . OANIMEUEM . SUSTULIS . ALIS.” 3. 

Ganimedo handing the cup to Jupiter and 
Juno. Inscription; ** forhiuat. ut . sci- 
ATOS . DJS . CONVIVATIDUS . APTO.” 3. Or- 
pheus soliciting Pluto and Proserpine for 
the liberation of liis Euridice. Inscription : 
“ LEOIBDS . INFERHI . MOTIS . PROSERPINA . 

RBDDi.” 4. The separation of Orpheua 
and Euridice on his looking backwuds. In¬ 
scription .’ EURIDICEM . JVSSIT . 8EDEAM . 
MORS . ATRA . REOuxiT.” 5. Ceres witlt a 
bqihci, epcakiag to R figure o|k man who ia 

in 
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in tlia ut of euing forivard with a bag over 
his shoulder. Inscription: ** mates • laroa . 

CERIS MISKRATA . FAME , FEREUNTES.” 6, 
Triptolemus seated on a draf^on) and scat¬ 
tering grains of com. Inscription; “ thif- 
TOLEMI . MANIBUS . COMMUIT . SEMINIS . 

wsus."—All the figures on the bowls are 
engraved; and although the art of engrav- 
on plates and blocks of woody so as to 
afford prints or impressions, was not known 
till after the invention of painting in oil, 
having its rise no earlier than the middle of 
the 15th century, yet the ancients practised 
engraving on precious stones, crystals, &c. 
with very good success. It is difficult to 
account for the bowls being found in that 
situation. The Haw Ijelonged formerly to 
the Priory of Deerhurst, as subject to the 
Abbey of St. Deunis, in Paris, and after* 
wards to the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It is 
possible, that at the dissolution of alien 
priories, in the reign of Henry V. or- at the 
general suppression, in 1644, they might 
iiitve l)een thrown into the river for the pur¬ 
pose of concealment, and, being buried in 
the sands, could not afterwards be found. 
All the letters are Roman capitals, with the 
exception of the Saxon M. My erudite 
friend, the Rev. T. D. Fosbrokc, who is 
certainly a great authority iu these matters, 
states, that “ in the Oti) and 10th, and be¬ 
ginning of the 11th century, many ma/iu- 
scripts were written in England in characters 
partly Roman, portly Lombardick, and 
partly Saxon, and that Saxon characters 
were entirely disused in the beginning of 
the 13th century but I observe that the 
legends on the English coins, from the 
time of the Conquest to that of Mary, pre¬ 
vious to her marriage with Philip, inclusive, 
ore all Saxon. I'he characters of the dresses 
have nothing Roman about them, but re¬ 
semble those engraved in a book in my ^os- 
.scssiun, entitled, “T/tc Fyrst Bake of the 
/nlrmluetion of Knowledge, made by Andrew 
Horde, of Phisickc Doctor. Dedicated to 
the Right Honourable and Gracious l.Ady 
Mary, daughter of our Soverayne Lord 
Kyng Henry the Eyght.” If I may ven¬ 
ture to Iiazord a conjecture as to the date of 
this piece of antiquity, 1 should therefore 
assign it to the reigns of Heury VII. or 
VIII. G. W. C. 

Roman Antiudities. 

A few days since, as some workmen were 
employed in digging on land belonging to 
Mr. Creed, adjoining the turapiko-road, at 
Wotten, near Gloucester, they discovered, 
two feet below the surface of the earth, a 
stone, about four feet long and three feet 
wide, on which is carved in alto relievo a 
representation of an ancient warrior on 
horseback, with a legionary Roman sword 
l>y his side, and a spear in his hand, in the 
act of striking at a Briton who lies prostrate 
on the groumHand who is defending him¬ 


self with a sword of a different description: 
at the top of the stone is fixed tiie statue of 
a female between two lions. It appears to 
have been originally a raised monument, os 
twQi pedestals on wbidr it stood, orna¬ 
mented with moul<*higs, were found near it. 
On the lower part of Uie stone is an inscrip¬ 
tion, of which the following is a copy: 

RUFUS SITA EqUES CHO VI TRACUM ANN XL 
STIF XXII HEREDES EXS TEST £ CURAVX 
'use 

Which may be translated, “ Rufus Sita, of 
the 6th Cohort of Thracian Cavalry, aged 
40, had served 32 years. His heirs caused 
this to be made according to his will..~-Let 
this be sacred.” A great number of coins 
have been found in the fields adjoining at 
different* times, chiefly of Tiberius, Clau¬ 
dius, and Nero, and also of other Emperors. 

Another monument has since been disco¬ 
vered, but in a very mutilated state; also a 
great many urns of Roman pottery, filled 
with ashes and burnt bones. This monu¬ 
ment contains the following inscriptions: 

XX SLIVI SATVRNINI STIPENUIOKVM 
XIII ORUM MXXXX. 

The road adjoining to which these remains 
of antiquity were found, was the Hermen or 
Irmen Street of* the Romans, called by a 
Saxon word equivalent to the Latin, via 
militaris, which, Stukcley says, “ was 
made in tho reign of Nero, and extended 
from the Southern Ocean through London 
to the utmost hounds of Scotland.” In the 
Bishop of Cloyne's communications to 
Messrs. Lysojps, it is stated that “ the Ir- 
men-street, coining from Cricklade, through 
Preston, to Cirencester, proceeds from 
thence, forming tho turnpike-road to Glou- 
roster, between Brimsflcld and Cowley, 
through Brockwortlt and Baruwood.” 

Two peasants of Maccrata-Feltre, near 
Fort Leo, in digging a pit, at the beginning 
of May, discovered something conceded l;e- 
luw the surface. They informed their mas¬ 
ter, who immediately came to the spot, with 
three friends and a smith. With great dif¬ 
ficulty they raised from the ground a lirass 
chest hound with iron. The sroitR opened 
it, and they found in it the following valu¬ 
able articles : — many rods and vessels of 
gold; B crown ornamented with diamonds; 
a great quantity of female ornaments; cloths 
of amianthus, with borders embroidered in 
gold; gold candlesticks, with ancient in.- 
acriptions, &c. 'flie chest is five feet long, 
two broad, and two and a half deep. Some 
ersons conjetture that these jewels may 
ave belonged to Berengor, DiAe of Ivrea 
and King of Italy, who, in his war with tho 
Emperor Otho 1. fortified himself with his 
Queen Gilda, on the celebrated rock of St. 
Leo, where he w.-ia besieged, and, together 
with his cAisort, fell into the hands of Otho, 
who sent them both to Germany. 


Indian 
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Ikdian Medals. of th«t revolution, derived from the Anhisn 


M. Reioaud, a member of the Council of 
the Asiatic Society in Paris, has published 
B lithographic nlate, with an explanation of 
five medals of tue ancient Mahometan Kia^ 
of Bengal. These medals were found in the 
ruins of a fort, situated on the banks of the 
river Barampore, and were sent td the Asi¬ 
atic Society at Paris by M. Duvaucel, a 
French naturalist. They are the first of 
the kind which have arrived in a state of 
good preservation in Europe. Two of them 
bete the name of Schems-Eddin-Elias 
Schah, king of Bengal in laSS; and the 
three others that of Sekunder>Schah, king 
in 1359, and the son of the preceding. 
They were struck at Sonargonou. These 
two kings were the first of their raefb in Ben¬ 
gal, which at that time had ceased to form 
one of the provinces of the Sultan of Delhi. 
Tlie historical explanation which follows 
the description of these coins, contains a 
brief recapitulatlbn of all the circumstances 

SELECT 

TASTE. 

From an unpublished Opera, 

By Mrs. Carey, ff'est Square. 

A ND, 'pray, what is Taste? shall I try to 
explain ? [vain: 

Oh ! ho! If I did, the attempt would be 
For no words can define it, though all must 
confess, [dress. 

Tie found in each rank, age, profession, and 
The Dandy will waste 
Half his income on taste: 

Some will lavish their wealth on a toy; 
While the Miser’s a slaFe, 

That dear money to save. 

Which he has not the taste to enjoy. 
Some, whose taste is the Fam^, in boxing 
delight, [fight j 

And, thou^ lost at a sermon, are first at a 
While others all joys to the bottle confine. 
And think there's no taste like the taste of 
good wine. 

S 9 rocare charm'd with sweet sounds; 
Some love horses and hounds: 

Some will trip it all night at a ball; 

While Woman's bright eyes 
E’en the dullard can prize; 

For Beauty has charms fur us all. 

Some at hazard (so sUange and so various 
is tastel , [will waste; 

Tlieir time will consume, and their fortunes 
While others, forsooth, avo so wonderful 
nice, [shun dice. 

Tliat they shun all amusement, as wise men 
Some, of teste more refin’d. 

Seek the good of mankind: 

And these, let us hope, arc not few... 

But, hold ! I am wrong, « 

To protract a dull sung: 

So, to Taste, fur the present, adieu! 


writers, with whom M. Reinaud is fitmiliar. 
One remarkable circumstance is the duration 
of the &me of Alexander the Great, whose 
name the greater part of the sovereigns of 
these Asiatic countries assume, as it was 
formerly assumed by the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns. 

English Com. 

As the workmen were lately digging the 
foundations of George the Fourth^s Tower 
at Windsor Castle, they discovered an an¬ 
cient silver coin of great antiquity. It is 
rather larger th.sn the present shilling, and 
is stamped on one side with the Saxon cross, 
and on the reverse with a‘.> armorial bearing, 
greatly defaced, but of which the figure of a 
lion is still distinctly visible. It has been 
inspected by two gentlemen of the ueigb- 
buurlumd, and is pronounced by them to be 
about the date or Henry II. Daily Paper. 
—Surely the Lim spoken of must be the 
King’s Head. 


POETRY. 

Kirs COXY HOl'SE. 
^^HAT will not Time ? and yet these 
wondering eyes 

See the rude piles of yore uninjured rise! 

—Tho’ round yon mas.ay cairn the eddying 
storms * 

Have dealt their fury in a thousand forms. 
Contending rains have bow’d the sturdy woods. 
And with illicit grasp have plied the floods. 
Till in mid-air tho spumy waves salute 
The crazy rains, and floods with floods dis¬ 
pute— 

—Still, still uninjured by tho waste of years 
Hie jMmderous shaft by hoary length uji- 
rears. 

On yon rude pile which haply once pro¬ 
faned [tained. 

The bloody rite! which liuman gore dis- 
What sacrificial fires have blazed: and now 
Flashed o’er the hills or lit the vale below ! 
What myriad eyes have dared the depth of 
night! [light! 

What myriad shouts have hailed th’ aspiring 
’'nil rent with boisterous song the reddening 
sky [reply! 

Has caught the babel-din and deigned a loud 
—But hush! slow-riding on the evening 
'gale [yale ? 

What tones symphonious wake the listening 
And coll her forth from out those secret cells 
Where else (her rest unbroken) Echo 
dwells. 

List 1 'tis tho sound of Druid harps ! the 
chord 

Attuned to idol-praises!—’tis the word 
Of mystic import, which commands from earth 
The forms of days dejiarted back to birth! 
—Again all, all is hushed!—the choral 
throng HI [song 

Have ceased tlicir minstrel^,—the souml <>f 

No 
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No more is hoard; tho trembling hands 
explore [more! 

Tile quivering stringi or tune the clnmls no 
1). A. Briton. 

SONNET. 

Noon —(Wrilten in India.) 

'T’lTE I.Kird of Day with fierce" resistless 
might* 

('lad in the robes of glory sojourned high, 
Mocking the timid ga/.e of mortal eye 
With the refulgence of liis forehead bright. 

I marked, with fevered brow, his form of light 
(ilcam on the silver wave that slumbered 
nigh, [Zephyr’s sigh 

And sought the Dryad’s haunt, where 
Came like a hallowed tone of sod delight 
To soothe the Wanderer’s soul.—Beneath 
a shade 

Formed by the graceful Bamboo, fit to be 
Tlic young impassioned Ijover’s summer 
bower, [hour 

On bright-winged visions flew tho sultry 
While syren-hope a sweet-voiced music 
made. 

Breathing of one I never more may see ! 

L.R. 


On the Portrait of the late I/)RD BYRON. 
Painted ly UiCHABO Wkstall, Esq, R.A. 
By John Taylor, Esq. 


wonder, WasTALL, that thy skill could 
trace 

Tile mental movements e’en of Byron’s face; 
Tiiou saw’st tho Poet, with a Poet’s eye. 
And hence aPoet’s mind could’st well descry; 
For thou, to graphic genius not confin’d, 
(.'nn’st boast the pow’rs of a poetic mind*. 
In pensive dignity the Bard we see. 

As if from all unruly passions free. 

As if nut brooding o’er man’s vice, but woe 
And all the sad vicissitudes below, 

Ere yet the mark of envy and of hate. 

That spread a darksome colouringo’erhis fate; 
While in life’s spring he Nature’s beauties 
found. 

And saw her blooming roses scatter’d round; 
By Fortune bade to choose his onward way, 
'r*i cleave to Virtue, or with Fancy stray, 
'rhen might the mood thy pencil here {tour- 
trays 

Have mark'd the tenor of his future days; 
Then might his mind, as in thy canva^ seen. 
Have kept his temper gentle and serene. 
Snell Byron was, ere malice, pride, and 
scorn 

O’ercast the lustre of his radiant morn. 

And rous’d a kind, benignant, gen’roiis heart. 
To point with vengeful spirit Satire’s dart. 
And give the tones of his sur{>assin^ lyre 
To wanton sport and misanthropic ire. 

Else he through life had held a high career, 
To Virtue’s enemies alone severe ; 


* (See a Yohi|||e of admirable Poetry writ¬ 
ten by this Artist. 


Else he had always prov'd her zealous fr’iend. 
And his chief purpose been a moral end. 
Still his bold Muse, in all her strains sublime, 
Sevres due homage from admiring Time. 
And, Westall, in thy faithful work we find. 
His native features, and his pregnant mind. 
Such Byron from the hand of Nature came. 
Illum’d by Genius with its brightest flame. 
Gkke;'E o’er his um will shed a grateful tear. 
And Freedom, rescued, consecrate his bier, 

LINES 

Addressed to Colonel and Mrs, H * * * * *, 
on beijig restored to each other after a long 
and pauifd separation, 

Bif Mr. Stockoale Hardy. 
^^ELL may yo mourn tlie cruel fate 
Which disunites each social tie. 
Attends the poor unfortunate. 

And seals his wretched destiny! 

For such indeed hath hovered round 
The dreary vale where ye have been, 

And tho’ ye were in sjilrlt bound, 

'flie jealous Hydra stepp’d between! 

But, faithful pair! the clouds are fled . 

Which held such dark dominion, 

Tlie scene is brighi’ning over head. 

And borne on Love’s swift pinion— 
Again shall kindred souls unite. 

And now be sever’d never. 

The grccn-ey’d elf lias lost his right,. 

And clos’d his reign for ever! 

As sorrows past do joys increase. 

So floods of tears shall heighten yours. 
Thrice blest with happiness and peace. 
Your future path is strew’d with fiow’rs 1 
The eye so long suffus’d with woe. 

At length beam with sacred joy. 
And Cliarles and Anna now shall know. 
Domestic life without alloy! 

Leicesterf 9tk August, 1824. 

WOMAN IS THE^IGHT OF LOVE. 


From **Poetical Memoirs*' 

By James Bird*. 

QH, Woman! Woman! thou art form’d 
to bIcsB 

The heart of restless Man, to chase Im care. 

And charm existence by thy loveliness; 

Bright as the sun-beam, os the morning 
fair. 

If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, - 

Flowers spring, and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 

Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway 
rise. 

And scattering b’er it hues of Paradise. 

Thy voice of love is music to the ear. 

Soothing and soft, and gentle os the stream 

That strays ’mid summer flowers; thy glit¬ 
tering tear 

Is mutely eloquent; thy smile a beam 

Of light ineffable, so sweet, so dear, 

* Reviewed in f^c 146. ^ 
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It trake* the heart from sorronr'a darkest 
dream, 

ffhcddtng a hallow’d lustre o’er our fate. 
And when it beams we are not desolate 

No! No! when Woman smiles we feel a 
charm 

Thrown bright around us, binding us to 
earth: 

Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 
Of pure aifcction, give to transport birth ; 
Then life’-s wide sea is billowicss and calm: 
Oh! lovely Woman! thy consummate 
worth 

Is far above thy frailty—far above 
All earthly praise—Tuoo art the light or 
Love. 

APOLIX)^ LYRE. 

From Pindar's Pythian Ode. 
^POLLO’S gsJdeii Lyre ! in thee 
A just and equal right, 

The violet'tress’d Allises claim. 

Thou leader of delight! 

On thee the dancers' steps attend, 

And when the Chorus sings, 

Their notes arc all in unk>on 
With thy harmonious strings. 

The forked lightnings cleave the sky. 

And thunderbolts of lire. 

These'quench'd by the melodious sound. 

All harmlessly expire. 

The Eagle on Jove’s sceptre perch’d. 

The noblest bird which flics, 

FWs his broad wings, while on his back 
'The downy feathers rise. 

The soft envelopes of his eya~, 

Lika misty vapours creep 
Down to bis crooked lieak, as he 
Is cliarm’d by thee to sleep. 

Impetuous Mars forgets to rage. 

His spear remains at rest. 

And soft and titinquil feelings sooth 
His fierce aud iron breast. 

From thee, Tjatonidcs, and ftum 
The Muse’s wisdom flow 
Such strains as cause immortal minds 
With thrilling joy to glow! 

But wicked men, whom Jove loves not, 
Tliroughout the land and sea. 

Can have no feelings to enjoy 
Pierian melody. 

Typhoeus, with hit hundred heads. 

In Tartarus profound. 

Who with the Gods presutfi’d to war, 

Abhors harmonious sound. 

Cilicia once protected him 
Within a mr-fam’d cave. 

Now near to Cuma’s shore he lies, 
Encompass’d by the wave. 

And Sicily lies heavy on 

HU broad and tliaggy breast, 

Which is by £tib, uurse of snows, 

I'he skies sup^ter, press’d. 


Etna, from whose vast caverns rise 
Fountains of fiie most pure, 

Tho' oft by day thick clouds of smoke 
Its skytopp’d head obscure. 

At night the spiral flames ascend. 

While, with a thundering sound, 

The stones thrown up to wond’rous heights. 
Fall in the sea profound. 

From the Vulcanlan monster’s throat 
In desolating streams. 

The lava down the mountain flows. 

And vivid are its gleams. 

Surely no mortal cau behold 
This grand and awful t-in'ht. 

Without sensations in his breast 
Of wonder and affright. 

When Etna with its gloomy woods 
Feels the convulsive shock. 

As the dire Monster moves his limbs 
Gall’d by the flinty rock! L. 

To Edward Hodges Baily, Esq. R.A. 
Oh ma Patric I ok mon honheur ! 

Toiijours chert, tu rempliras mon canir ! 

Oh my delight! my Country blest! 

My heart is with thy love possest! 
^IJJECTS of worth which men select. 

In safety they dispose. 

And light and treasure to protect 
A deed of trust compose. 

’Tis thus our wealth and rights in trust 
Are in the State enroll’d, 

By King, Lords, Commons, balanc’d just. 

In Parliament controll'd. 

Freedom’s Great Charter rules our land 
And prompts our energies; 

And Whig and Tory sentry stand 
To guard our liberties. 

Oh may each State like ours be blest 
With liberty divine. 

Where Arts and Sciences caress’d, 

A blaze of glory shine. 

In vision rapt, the Poet views 
This happy state of things. 

Adoring mercy for his Muse, 

The right divine of Kings ! J. U. 

CHILDHOOD. 

1 there are green spots on the path 
of time 

Thq^ reckless wanderer, passing gaily by. 
Views with irreverent and careless cyp. 

1111 with reverted gaze, when doomed to 
climb 

Of hoarse adversity the steep sublime. 
Illumined far by memory's moonlight sky. 
He marks them in tho distant valley lie. 
Clod in the gorgeous colours of the clime ! 
Scenes of my Childhood 1 now belov’d in 
vain! [turn! 

The grave'bound Pilgrim never can re- 
And ail too soon the sod and weary learn, 
Umd o’er the Future’s desolate domain, 
'That in the dreariness of life’s sojourn. 
Fate will not hearken to the voice of Pain ! 

___ L.K._ 
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SPAIN. 

Accordini; to lettersi from Sjiain, di'.- 
turbances aro frequently 'occurring in va¬ 
rious parts of that country, and an intense 
fivling of hostility against the French troops 
is said to prevail. A letter received from 
nn Knglisli increhant at Madrid, says, “I 
am infurineil, that full one-third of the 
whole population is in durance in public 
g.-iiils, and confined to their houses for 
liberal opinions. They talk of trials, but 
no one is acquitted. Flvwy day occur¬ 
rences in the affiiirs of Government will nut 
be believed in foreign countries: we outdo 
Algiers and Constantinople in wickedness, 
in ojicii cruelty, and injustice. Not a sin¬ 
gle person has been liberated under the 
amnesty order.” 

GREECE. 

Ipsara was taken by the fleet of the Cap¬ 
tain Pacha on the .')d of August. The fleet 
appeared before the island on Friday. Tlie 
attack commenced at 4 o’clock a. m. on 
Satunlay morning on the west of the is¬ 
land, when about 14,000 men were landed, 
whilst a feigned attack yas making on the 
batteries in the |K>rt on the other side of 
the island. The flight became general 
about six u'cli»ck, and the Captain Pacha 
issued a jiroclumation, promising 500 dol¬ 
lars fur every Greek prisoner brought to 
the camp alive. It appears that all tlie fire 
shi|)s, and about 10 or 12 armed Greek 
vessels, were burnt by the Turks, and that 
1H or 20 of the latter struck their colours. 
About 10 or 12 of the best Greek vessels, 
with the richer Greeks on board, and their 
families, and it is saiil the public treasure, 
escaped ut the commeuccmcnt of the at¬ 
tack, without fighting at all. 

EAST INDIES. 

It ii])pcars that the war in India will lie 
carried on with vigour, and that the su- 
]>reine government arc using every exertion 
that it shall be of short duration. It is 
understood that fifteen thousand troops 
Inwe been embarked from Bengal, and five 
thousivad from Madras, priucipiHly com¬ 
posed <if his Majesty's regiments, but which 
lire to^ bo followed by more extensive em¬ 
barkations from the different Presidencies, 
and from Ceylon. It is however thought 
that from the great extent of territory ac¬ 
quired during the late Mahratta war, a 
consiilerable number of European troops 
must he sent to India. The war into which 
cur Government in India is compelled to 
been caused by re|;eatcd acts of 
outrage and aggression of the Burmese na- 
Gcnt. Mao. /fugust, 1824. 
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tinn. The dispute is of some standing, the 
J^urmeso having for several years made en¬ 
croachments on the eastern frontier of Chit¬ 
tagong. They first advanced pretensions 
to the jungles frequented, by we British 
elephant hunters, which were unquestion¬ 
ably situated within the British boundaries. 
Tlicy next laid claim to the island of Shn- 
purec, situated on the extreme point of the 
narrow strip of the main land which forms 
the southern frontier of the Chittagong 
district, and is separated from it only by a 
narrow channel. Ikepeatcd aggressions end 
insults, on the part of the Burmese, in¬ 
curred reprisals, until on open rujiture en¬ 
sued. ^ 

LOSS OF THE SHIP FAME. 

•** The following is an extract of 
a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford 
KatPIcs, late Governor of J3c(icQoIcn, 
cominnnicating the dcslruction by fire 
of the ship /^imet in which he had 
embarked with his family and suite 
on his return to Europe. A more in¬ 
teresting narrative 1s scarcely to be 
found oven in the pagc,s of fiction. 
The loss sustained is unhappily irre¬ 
parable. 

•< We embarked on the 2d of February 
in the Fame, and sailed at day-light for 
England with a fair wind and every pros¬ 
pect of a quick and comfortable {lassage. 
The ship waf every thing we could wish; 
and having closed my charge here much 
to iny satisfaction, it was one of tlie hap¬ 
piest days of my life. Wo were, perhaps, 
too happy, for in the evening came a sad 
reverse. Sophia had just gono to lied, and 
I had thrown off half my clothes, when a 
cry of Fire 1 fire ! roused us from our 
calm content, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames I I ran to ^examine 
whence the flames princi|>ally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin imme¬ 
diately under our cabin. Down with the 
boats ! Where is Sophia ?. Here ! The 
children ? Here I A rope. to the side ! 
lower Lady Huffles! Give her to me ! says 
one; I’ll take her, says the Captain. Tlirow 
the gunpowder overboard! It cannot be 
ot at—it is in the magazine close to the 
re ! Stand blear of the powder! Shuttle 
the water casks! Water I water!! Where’s 
Sir Stamford ? Gone into the boat. Nel¬ 
son '. Nelson! cotne into the boat. Push 
off—push off!—Stand clear of the after- 
part of the ship! 

'^All this passed much quicker than I 
can write it; we pushed off, and as we did 
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so, the fl.imes were isaiiinp from our ca- 
Itiiis, and ilie wliole of the after>part of tho 
<.hi|) was ill Haineii; the masts and sails 
iiiiw taking fire, wc moved to a distance, 
Mifiicient to avoid tlie immediate explosion/ 
hut the flames were now coming out of the 
main hatchway, and seeing the rest of the 
Clew, witl) tlie Captain, &c. still on board, 
we pulled back to her under the hows, so 
as to bo most distant from the powder. 
As wc approached, we perceived that the 
people from on-board were getting into 
another boat on the opposite side; she 
pushed off, we hailed her, Have you all on 
board ? Yes, all save one. Who is ho ? 
Johnson, sick in his cot. Can wo save 
him ? No, impossible; tho flames were 
then issuing from the hatchway; at this 
moment the poor fellow, scorched 1 ima¬ 
gine by the flames, roared out most lustily, 
having run up on deck. I will go for him, 
says the Captain. The two boats then 
came together, afiVl we took out some of 
the persons from the Captain's boat, which 
was overladen. We then pulled under the 
bowsprit of the ship, and pieked tlie poor 
fellow .up. Are you all safe Yes, we’ve 
got the man; all lives safe, tliiink God! 
]iiill oif from the ship; ketp your eye on a 
star. Sir Stamford; there’s one barely vi¬ 
sible. 

“ We then hauled close to each other, 
and foupd the Captain fortunately had a 
eurapasH, but we hod no light but from the 
ship: Our distance from fieneoulen we 
estimated to lie from 20 to Oi' miles in a 
S. W. direction ; there being no landing- 
place to tlie Southward of Bencoolen, our 
only chance was to regain tliat port. The 
Captain then undertook to lea(!, and we to 
follow in a N. N.ii. course as well as we 
could. No chance, no possibility being 
left we could again approach the ship, for 
she was one splendid flame fore and aft and 
aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, and 
rocking to and fro,, threatening to fall in 
an instant. There goes her niizen mast; 
pull away, my boys; there goes the gun¬ 
powder, thank God! 

* Yoij may judge of our situation with¬ 
out further |>urticulars; the ol.'irm was given 
at about 20 minutes past eight, and in less 
than ten minutes she was in flames ; there 
was not a soul on board at half-past eight, 
and in less than ten minutes afteiwards she 
was one grand mass of fire. 

My only apprehension was the want of 
boats to hold tbe people*; as there was no 
time to have got out a long boat, or made 
a raft, all we had to rely ujxm was two 
small boats, which fortunately were lowered 
without accident, and in these two small 
open boats, without a drop of water or grain 
of food, or a rag of covering, except what 
we happened at the moment to have on our 
liocks, wc emliarkcd on the wide ocean, 
tlrankful to God fur his mercies. Poor So¬ 


phia having been taken out of her bed, had 
nothing on but a wrapper, neither shoes 
nor stockings; tho children were just as 
taken out of bed, whence one had been 
snatched after the flames had attacked it. 
In short there was not time for any one 
to think of more than two things—Cw the 
ship be saved } No; let us save ourselves 
then—all else was swallowed up in one great 
ruin. 

To make the best of our misfortune, 
we availed ourselves of the light from the 
ship to steer a tolerably good course to¬ 
wards tho shore; she contiiined to burn 
till about miduight, when the saltpetre, of 
which sl'.o had 2.30 tons on hoanl, took fire, 
and sent up one of tho most splendid and 
hrilli.'int flames that was ever seen, illumi¬ 
nating the horizon, in every direction, to 
an extent of no le.ss then fifty miles, and 
casting that kind of blue light over us, 
Hhich is, of all others, most luridly hor¬ 
rible. She burnt and continued to flame 
in this style for about an hour or two, when 
wo lost sight of the object in a cloud of 
smoke. 

“ Neltlier Nelson, nor Mr. Bell, our me¬ 
dical friend, who had accompanied us, hiul 
saved their coats, the tail of mine, with a 
pocket handkerchief, served to keep So¬ 
phia’s feet warm; and wo made brecclies 
fur the children with our neckcloths. Kain 
now came on, bat .fortunately it was not of 
long continnaiice, and wc got dry again— 
the night became seiene and starlight. We 
were now certain of our course, and the 
men liehavcd manfully; they rowed inces¬ 
santly, and with good heart and spirit, and 
never did poor mortals look out more for 
daylight and for land tlian wc did. Not 
that our suflefings or grounds of complaint 
were any thing to what has often befallen 
others ; but from Sophia’s delicate health, 
as well as my own, and the stormy nature 
if our coast, 1 felt perfectly convinced wc 
were unable to undergo starvation and ex¬ 
posure to the sun and weather many days; 
and aware of the rapidity of the currents, 
I feared we might fui to the southward of 
the port. 

“At day-light wo recognised the coast 
and Rat Island, which gave us great spiiits, 
and though we found ourselves much to the 
southward of the port, we considered our¬ 
selves almost at home. Sophia had gone 
through the night better than could have 
been expected, and we continued to pull 
oil with all our strength. About eight or 
nine o'clock we saw a ship standing to us 
from the Roads; they liad seen the flame 
on shore, and sent out vessels in all direc¬ 
tions to our relief; and here certainly came 
a Minister of Providence, in the character 
of a Minister of the Gospel; for the first 
person I recognised was one of our Mis¬ 
sionaries. Tliey gave us a bucket of water, 
and we took the Captain on boafd as a pi- 
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lot. Tiic wind, however, was adverse, and 
wc could not reach the shore, and took to 
the ship, where wc got some refreshment, 
and shelter from t!u3 svm. Bjc. this time 
Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting con¬ 
tinually. About two o'clock we landed safe 
and sound, and no words of mine can do 
justice to the expression of feeling, sym- 
|jatliy, and kindness with- which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had been 
wanting that my administration had been 
satisfactory, here we had it unequivocally 
from all; there was not a dry eye; and os 
wc drove back to our former home, loud 
was the cry of ‘ God be praised!” 

“ But enough; and I will only add, that 
wo are now greatly recovered, in good spi¬ 
rits, and busy at work in getting rcady- 
nmile clothes for present use. We went to 
bed at three in the afternoon, and I did 
not awaken till six this morning. Sophia 
had nearly as sound a sleep, and with the 
exception of a bruise or two, and a litJc 
]))iiu in the bones from fatigue, we have no¬ 
thing to Complain of. 

“'rhe property which I have lost, on 
tlic most moderate estimate, cannot be less 
tiuui Q0,000{. T might almost say .10,000/. 
But the loss which I have to regret beyond 
all, is my papers and drawings ; all my pa¬ 
pers, of every description, including my 
notes and observations, with memoirs and 
collections, sufficient for*a full and ample 
liistory, not only of Sumatra, but of Bor¬ 
neo, and every other Island in these Seas ; 
my intended accouiit of the £stablisl;mcnt 
of Sincapore; tlie history of my own Ad¬ 
ministration ; grammars, dictionaries, and 
vocabiibiries; and last, not least, a grand 
miip of Sumatra, on which I hatl been em¬ 
ployed since my first arrival Ticrc, and on 
which, for the last six inuiiths, I had be¬ 
stowed almost my whole undivided atten¬ 
tion ; this, however, was not all—all ray 
col lections, ill natural history, and my splen¬ 
did collection of drawings, upwards of a 
thousand in number, with all the valuable 
papers and notes of my friends Arnold and 
Jack: to conclude, I will merely notice, 
that there was scarcely an unknown animal, 
bird, beast, or fish, or an interrs.-ting plant, 
which we bad not on board. A living ta¬ 
pir, a new species of tiger, splendid jmea- 
sants, tfic. Ike. all domesticated {or the voy¬ 
age. Wc were, in short, in this respect, a 
perfect Noah’s Ark. All, all has porislicd ; 
but, thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine. 

“ Our plan is to got another ship as soon 
ns possible, and 1 think you may still ex¬ 
pect us in July. There is a chance of a 
ship called the Lady Flora touching hero 
on her way home, and there is a small ship 
in the Hoads, which may be converted into 
a packet, and take us home, as I have a 
Captain and crew at command.” 


AFRICA. 

Algiers despatches, dated July from 
Sir Harry Neale, announce the satisfiictory 
termination of the quarrel with Algicr.s. 
Oh the 24th ult. PV Harry stood into tho 
harbour of Algiers, aith his whole squadron, 
making such a dispo-'tion of his slii{is ns 
demonstrated to tho Algerine government, 
tliat they had no longer any choice hut be¬ 
tween submission and on immediate bom¬ 
bard ment. 'I'hc memory of I.ord Exniouth’s 
assault was too recent to allow the Hey to 
pause very long upon this aiternatirc; and 
accordingly, after one or two shots had been 
fired, tioiuiris camd, be sent a flag of truce 
to ofler to the British commander an un¬ 
conditional submission to all his proposi¬ 
tions, and to declare his readiness to sign 
tile declaration transmitted from England. 
The offer was occcjited by Sir Harry, the 
declaration signed liy tlie Hey, ami thus 
this war has been happily^concliided witli- 
out any effusion of blood; and with a clear 
and uncompromising assertion of the dig¬ 
nity of the British flag. 

Cart Coast. 

According to recent accounts, dail/skir¬ 
mishes were taking place between the 
Ashantecs and tnu Fantccs, which gene¬ 
rally ended to the disadvantage of the 
latter. An action was fought within ten 
miles of Cape Coast, between about 10,000 
Ashantces, and 6 or 7,000 Fantees,«ssisted 
by a few white troops and a detachment of 
the 2d West India regiment commanded hy 
Major Chisholm. The Ashantecs were de¬ 
feated, and driven hack a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The next day, however, intelligence 
was received that the King of Ashantee, 
with a powerful army, was within three 
days march of Anamaboo. This caused 
the Fantces to disperse, and no entreaties 
of the English Commander of the forces 
could induce them to keep the field. In 
the mean time the armies of the Ashantecs 
are laying waste the country in all direc¬ 
tions. The plantations of India com, yams, 
plantains, and bananas, which form the fuiul 
of the inhabitants, have been entirely de¬ 
stroyed; and the remaining Fantms, who 
may be fortunate enough to escape the 
sword, will, to all oppearance, perish next 
year by famine. 

A letter, dated June 1, says, Tlie war wc 
are waging against the A&hautcc nation has 
proved very disastrous. The country round 
our forts is in a <}rcadful state fur want of 
provisions. Thousands have fallen from the 
sword, but teas of thousands must peiish 
from famine. Beef is now sixteen guineas 
a tierce at Cape Coast, and flour or bread is 
not to be hod for money. We arc ns badly 
off as possible; the season is carrying off 
daily seven or eight of the white tioops ; 
and there is not more than fifty of upward., 
of three hundred which f found here re- 
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maining Tlie enemy’s camp is very near 
to the town, and this day we expect an 
attack. 

WEST INDIES. 

Another partial insurrection of slaves has 
broken out in Jamaica. A letter, dated 
Lncca in Hanover, Juno 14, says, This 
neighbourhood is in rather an unpleasant 
state of alarm in consequence of the negroes 
on severol estates (not twenty miles from 
this) having left off work, and run into the 
woods. Tlicy have burned two or tlireo 
trash'huuscs, and carried off provisions, 
&c. The militia .are called out. Two 
companies of the Hanover regiment left 
this last night for Argylc, where, I believe, 
the business commenced. I understand a 
company of the i)3d arc sent from Maroon 
Town to the scene of action. Argyle, 


[Aug. 

Chester Castle, Alexandria, Gulden Grove, 
and Mount Pelier, arc mentioned ns being 
in the most disturbed state. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Rio Janeiro paper of the 12 th of 
June gives a proclamation by the Emperor, 
of a most alarming nature; it proclaims 
that an attack from Portugal may be imme¬ 
diately expected. • It states that it lias been 
given out the attack will not only be sane* 
tinned, but that Portugal will be assisted by 
tile great powers of the (ioiitineut. 'I'liis 
the Emperor a. serts is nut the case. Hu 
then goes on in his address to the llra/^llians, 
to direct, that in cose of invasion, the 
houses may be burnt, the coi.?itry ravaged 
and destroyed, and the'natives retire into 
the interior. The watch-word is liberty or 
death. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Attainted Scottish Titles. 

Highly popular os his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment at present is, theril' have been few 
measures which have given mure universal 
satiafaction than the restoration of the titles 
to the heira of some of those unfortunate 
Noblemen, whose rebellion, or loyalty, fur 
it is hard to say which, deprived them of 
their hereditary honours. But general as 
this feeling may be, there arc sti'l some lit¬ 
tle heart-burnings on the part ot the friends 


of those who think they have an equally 
good claim to a restoration of their honours. 

To such as fed an interest in this subject, 
the following document cannnot fail to lie 
acceptable. It contains on accurate list of 
the Scottish titles attainted in the ycais 
iVia and J/dS, with their dates, the heirs 
who by their respective patents arc entitled 
to succeed to tliem, and the names of the 
representatives of those ancient families 
where they exist. From the knowledge and 
research of the gentleman who drew up this 
interesting paper, our readers may depend 
upon its accuracy; 


—1715.— 


Before 

1 Earl of Mar, Erskin 

1033 

) Heir 1 general. • 

1010 

Marischall of Scotland 

Before 1 

1 Earl Marischall, Keith 

1458 < 

f Heirs male. 

1430 

1620 i 

( 

Lord Maxwell 

1 Earl of Nithsdalc, Maxwell 
[ Heirs male. 

1443 

Lord Seton 

1600 

Earl of Wintoun, Seton 

Heirs male whatsoever. 

14.58 • 

Lord Livingston 

1600 

Earl of Linlithgow I 

1641 

Earl of Calendar > Livingston 
Heirs male. } 

1437 

Lord Drummond 

1605 

Earl of Peith, Draromond 
Hein Male whatsoever. 

1600 

Lord Mackenzie 

1620 

Earl of Scafortli, Mackcnsio 
Heirs Male. > 

16J3 

Earl of Southesk, Carnegy 
Heirs Male. 

1628. 

J.urd Ual/oll 

163.9 

Earl of Carnwath 

Heirs Male. 

1646 

Earl of Paninure, Maule 

Hciis Male. 


^Restored. 


} 


Represented by Sir Alex. Keith, of Dtinot- 
tar and Ravelstoun, descended of Win. 
3d Earl Marischall, who died about 1530. 

Extinct. 



} Represented by Sir 'J'hos. Livingston, of 
Wostquarter and Redlormie, descended of 
Win. CitliLurd Litingstou, wlio died 1592. 


^ Represented by the descendants of the Earl 
^ oi Melfort, settled in France. 

^ Extinjt. 

-j Represented by Sir Jns. Carnegy, of Kin.- 
t uaird, descended of David, 1st Earl of 
j Southesk, who died l(i58. 


f Hepresented hy Dal/.cll, of GIcnae, great 
ji grandson of the attainted Eail. 


} 


Extinct. 


lb‘33 



1854 .] 

KHiii 

Kiul 

16(«1 

1607 

IC'60 
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Viscount Kcnmure, Gonluii 
Heirs Male whatsoever. 
Viscount Kingston, Setoii 
Heirs Male. 

Viscount Kiltysh, Livingstone 
Heirs Mole. 

Lord liuricigh, DaUbur 
Heirs general. 

Lord DuiFiis, Sutherland 
Heirs Male. 


} 

\ 

} 

I 


Restored. 

Extinct. 

Extinct. 

Ueprrscnied by iirucc of Kcnnet, descend¬ 
ed of Mary, dmi. of Robt. 4th IjOrd Ihii' 
Icigh, Olid sister of the attainted [jord. 
Represented by Copt. Janies Sutherland, 
grandson of the attainted Laird. 


— iri.'i.— 


16'61 

Lord Boyd 

Eiirl of Kilmarnock 

Heirs Male whatsoever. 

7 RepresenleJ by the Earl of Ktiol, great 
^ grandson of the attainted Enrl. 

ifisr> 

Lord Macleod 

} Extinct, 

170.'J 

Enil of Cromarty, MackenAio 


Heirs Male. ^ 

} 

KW;) 

Lord Maderty, Drummond 

Restored. 

liiHi! 

Viscount Strathailan 


Heirs Male. 

> 

I l.'M 

Lord Lovat, Fraser 

? Representcil by Fraser, of Lovat, dera-eoiK'd 


Heirs Male. 

S of Alexander, .'ith Lord, w/Todied I'ltiS. 

K.’O.T 

Lord |{■llmcrllloch, Elphiiistonc 
Heirs Male. 

1 Extinct. 

1 (iJH 

Lonl I’ittsligo, Forbes 

Heirs Male whatsoever. 

^ Extinct. 


Lord Nairn, .Nairn 

Ileiis general. 

1 Restoied. • Monnni' Paper, 


All Irish Catholic priest, named Carrol, vil! Judge Johnson, before whom the trial 
has been tried at//('.r/orciT for the murder of took place, addressed the prisoners at its 
ail infant, which ho protended was possessed conclusion in a must impressive manner: he 
of a devil; and that it was necessary to ex- said, 1 liopc that what lias transpived in 
jiel it. The infatuated pojiulace, and even this Court will teach the lower orders of this 
the parent, cncouri^ed the demoniacal country to distrust the promises of those 
wretch, who was guilty of other monstrous who profess to be gifted with supernatural 
excesses. He was declared insane, and ac- powers. Let them nut suppose that the im- 
<|iiitted. Five jicrsons, who, without inter- pious and hlaspheinous attributes preti^dcd 
fciiog, witnessed his fanatic rites of super- to he enjoyed iW weak and sinful mortals ex- 
stitioii and murder, and who were tried with ist, or that me/F like themselves possess tlic 
him, were acquitted also; the jury extend- capability of working miracles.” 
iiig to their moral imbecility the same in- A new Society of Christians has been 
diligence which they gave to the physical formed nt Manchester, who profess, as one 
derangement of their miserable pastor. The of their leading tenets, to abstain wholly 
prosecution was conducted with the utmost from animal food, and to live entirely cm 
liberality, and even tenderness, towards the vegetables. They have for some time rigidly 
accused; hut the evidence disclosed a fright- followed this practice, and though it is ex- 
ful uictiirc of the ignorance and superstition pressly founded on their literal interpreta- 
of the Catholic peasantry. Of between 200 tion of the command iAoit no< kill, yet 
and rtOO persems collected promiscuously, the medical effects of it have confirnsed ono 
(and so collected they must be taken as a fact long disputed in the physiology— viz. 
fair sainjile of the population,) not ono that man can be sustained in robust health 
had sufficient doubt of the efficacy of the better on vegetable and fiirinaceous diet than 
priest's operations to interfere for the pro- on flesh. The whole of that numerous So- 
servalion of the poor infant. The inratu- ciety now exist on vegetables, end enjoy the 
ated father, to whom the child appealed in most jicrfect health and strength, 
vain, declared upon his oath, that after the Hastings Castj,e. —Orders having been 
firiest had extinguished the infant’s cries in given fur the excavation of the ground with- 
dcath, he suffered him to leave the house, in the walls of this ancient ruinous striic- 
liccause he was impressed with the Ann con- ture, which are of great thickness, the men 
viction that Father Carroll wouhl re-animate began to dig at several places, in one of 
I he 7ntn tiered inmcetil vpan hisrelutti! The which, under the wall, they found a perfect 
assembled orowd, too, were so well assureol stone step; they continued their labour, 
that the piocess going forward was the cx- and found twenty-six regular stone steps, 
jHilsioii of an evil spirit, that tliey timidly winding round a strong stone coliiuni under 
made way for the passage of the ejected de- ground. At the bottom of these steps they 
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came to a (]oor*wayi the frame of stone, and 
in ^ooJ condition; indeed the hobs where 
the hinges, locks, bolts, and bars went, are 
very perfect. They are now digging a little 
more towards the sea on the level with tlie 
bottom of the stone steps, and opposite the 
door-way, where they are come to a vault, 
containing stone coffins, which have been 
opened, and shewn to the publiek. 'fhe vi¬ 
sitors to this snot are innumerable. The 
coffins contain the remains of persons of ex¬ 
traordinary size, and in perfect preservation; 
the teeth in the jaws are sound and good ; 
the coffins are m^e similar to the steyne 
graves now made, excepting they are made 
to fit the bodies, particularly the head ; they 
arc first built in the shape, and the bodies 
afterwards put in, and large stones laid over, 
no person being allowed to touch the hones. 
Tlie immense height of the ground on which 
the ruin stands occasions it to be very dry. 
Tlie coffins must have laiu many hundred 
years, but nothing has been found to dis¬ 
cover any date. The workmen also discover¬ 
ed a well, at the bottom of which some hu¬ 
man bones and other things were found. A 
draw-bridge has been discovered near the 
foundations, which are to be carefully exca¬ 
vated and examined. * 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Arctic Expedition. — An officer con¬ 
nected with the expedition which lately left 
this country for the purpose of })roceeding 
by land to explore the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, from Uepulse Bay, has writtru a letter, 
dated on board tiic Discovery sloop Griper, 
of which the following is an extract: 

Stromness, July^O. —“ Every thing which 
could be thought of for out comfort and 
safety lias been provided by Government. 
We have complete fur dresses of racoon 
skin; bags about six feet long and suffici¬ 
ently wide for a man to get into and sleep 
in, lined with the same material; and pil¬ 
lows which are air tight, and may be in¬ 
flated when necessary, to repose on. These 
pillows are made of duck of the closest tex¬ 
ture, of which two pieces are glued together 
by a c6inposition made of India-rubber dis¬ 
solved in naphtha, which renders tliem air¬ 
tight, and the pillows are then formed. Tliere 
is a stop-cock at one corner, through which 
(tiey are inflated, and when not used, the air 
is allowed to escape. When empty, u pillow 
can lie folded up In a small compass, aAd car¬ 
ried in the pocket. Wc have also water-proof 
dresses, swimmingjackets, and camp equipage 
suited to the climate we haife to encounter, 
all prepared in the same manner. Wc have 
also coverings of the same material for two 
boats which we have in frame; each of these 
boats weigh about 150lb.; they are designed 
to carry six persons each, Bic parly consist¬ 
ing of I i jiersons." * 

The Camcleon.—O ne of these creature^ 
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which so rarely live in our climate, and which, 
when not alive, no lunger possess that sin¬ 
gularity which constitutes their value, is now 
exhibited at the house of Mr. Dixon in Fleet- 
street. It is imported from Sierra Leone, 
and is the only survivor out of a great num¬ 
ber who were passengers in the same vessel. 
It is about nine inches long from the tip of 
the snout to the end of the tail, aud is of the 
lizard form and species. The eye is encased 
in a spherical socket, moveable in every di¬ 
rection, and projecting so much as to enable 
the animal to see on all sides ; and what adds 
to this facility is, that ond eye has no sym¬ 
pathy with the other; so that one can be 
shut while the other is open, or one looking 
forwards while the other is looking back¬ 
wards. The eye so completely resembles a 
gem surrounded by a ring of gold, tJiat it 
might well he supposed to he really a piece 
of metal and a precious stone, 'i'he varia¬ 
tions in the hues over the whole skin are ra¬ 
pid and surprising. Un a plant of delicate 
green, the C'amcicon is scarcely distinguish- 
anlc from the plant itself: on black it be¬ 
comes dusky ; passing over grev it assumes 
another tinge. It delights in liglit and heat, 
and changes in form as well as colour when 
warmed by the rays of the sun. 

Hydrophobia.— Sir Astley Cooper, in al¬ 
lusion to this subject in one of his lectures, 
says, the best plan decidedly is tlie imme¬ 
diate excision of the part, and where it has 
been done directly after the injury, it has, I 
believe, in every instance been successful in 
preventing the disease.” — Dr. Fnyerman 
makes the important announcement that “ a 
successful remedy may be found fur the bite 
of a rabid animal in the use of the fluid 
extract of lead.” Dr. F. observes, “ I 
have adopted the solution of lead as the most 
concentrated preparation, and have exiiihit 
ed it with complete success in a confirmed 
case of hydrophobia in a person of the name 
of Koberts, rosuling in Haifield-st. Goswcll- 
streot. On the third day .after the symptoms 
liccame apparent, paralysis of the lower ex¬ 
tremities ensued, and from that period the 
hydrophobic madness ceased, and tlic patient 
speedily recovered. The solution of lead was 
given ia doses of 40 drops every four hours 
on u lump of sugar. The patient was of ro¬ 
bust habit, and aged 42 yeiars.” 

Tire printing offices of Mr. Moyes aud 
Mr. Wilson of Grevillo-street, have Ireen un¬ 
fortunately destroyed by fire; and much va¬ 
luable property lost. Among the works nearly 
ready lui publication at Mr. Moyes's, weie 
Mr. Britton's “ History and Antiquities of 
Bath Abbey Church,” and the third volume 
of his “ Beauties of Wiltshire.” A jiart of 
the manuscripts for the concluding sheets. 
Appendix, &c. was also destroyed; together 
with Mr. Dibdin’s account of the English 
Opera House aud Davis's Royal Amphithea¬ 
tre, intended for insertion in the Illustra¬ 
tions of the Public Buildings of Loiulon.” 

I'KO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-OJfice, July l.-i.—His Majesty bas 
been pleased to approve of the 2d Kattalion 
of the fioth Foot liing wpiipped and trained 
as a Rifle Corps ; and has also been pleased 
to direct that ns both Battalions of that 
(’i)rj)s arc to be Rifle Battalions, the £)a- 
s'^ns shall ho made Second Lieutenants. 

lleii-Oj/ue, Juhj -M. —'1th Reg. of Drag. 
<liianls, C.ipt. J. Chatterton, from the 7th 
Drug, (lunids, to be Major, vice I>'E.ste, 
prom.; lllth Foot, Brevet Major E. Lock- 
yer, to he Major> vice Broomlield, retires; 
Brevet Major VV. Cochrane, on half-pay 
lo.'idFout, to he Iiisp. Field Oflifor of the 
Militia of Nova Scotia, with the rank of 
l.ieiit.-col. in the army. 

JVur oJfice, Aug. IS .—loth Foot, Major 
Rob. Gordon, to be Major: 21st Ditto, 
Major Hector M‘Lninc, to be Major: 7.')th 
Ditto, Cupt. Wm. Marshall, to be IMajor: 
;);id Ditto, Major Mark-Anthony Bozon,to 
be jSTajor. 

Buevet. —Capt. John Ovens (employed 
as Chief Engineer in New South Wales) to 
bo Major in the Aiiny. 

Unattached. —Major James Campbell, 
to be Lientcnaiit-col. of Infantry. 

Aug. ) 7. His Majesty htvi licen pleased 
to grant to the Earl of Clancarty his royal 
licence and permission that his Lordship may 
accept and use in this country the title of 
Marmiis of lleusden, conferred on him by 
the King of the Netherlands, ns an especial 
and lasting testimony of the high sense that 
Sovereign entertained of the eminent ser¬ 
vices iciidered by his Tmrdship to bis said 
Majesty on tlivers important occasions.—Sir 
John Biowne, Knt. to wear the supernu- 
mcniiy Cross of the Royal Order of Charles 
111. of Spain. 


Ecclesiastical PnEFenMEtrrs. 

Rev. Dan.Wilson, Prebeiid of Rochester. 

Rev. J. Bull, B.D. Canon Resid. of Exeter. 

Rev. Edw. Fane, Lime, &c. Prebend Solish. 

Rev. W. Hewson, Prebend of St. David’s, 

Rev. Wm. Vansittart, Prelxmd of Carlisle, 

Rev. J. U. J. Chichestor, Arlington R. Dev. 

Rev. Thomas Carew, liaccombe R. Devon. 

Rev. Dr. Cracknel!, Minister of Portland 
chapel, Bath. 

Rev. John Evans, Penbedoo Llan Flangel 
R, CO. Pembroke. 

Rev. S. Fenton, Fishguard V. co. Pemh. 

Rev. W. C. Fetton, Cowthorp R. co. York. 

Rev. G. Hodgson, Christchurch R. Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Rev. Rnliert Roe Houston, Artwick R. with 
Artscy V. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. J. Ker, Polinont Church,» oo. Stirling. 

Rev. Mr. Knight, St. Paul’s Sheffield Cur. 

Rev. J.'.mcs Monkfaouse Knott, Wormleigh- 
ton V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. John Overton, jun. Perp. Cur. of Bil- 
ton in Holderness. 

Rev. W. Phelps, MeSre V. Somerset. 

Rev. Dr. Richards, St. Martin in the Fields 
V. Westminster. 

Rev. C. Rose, B.D. Preacher at Whitehall. 

Rev. R. F.St. Barbe. Stockton R. Wilts^ 

Rev. John Sheepshanks, St. Gluvias V, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. S, Stafford, Mettingham V. SufT. 

Rev. H. Symonds, D.D, All Saints V. He¬ 
reford. 

Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. Holy Rood V. South¬ 
ampton. , 

Rev. A. Walker, to Elgin Church, Scotland. 

Rev, W. Hale Halo, to be one of the Chap¬ 
lains to the Bp. of Chester. 

Dr. David Lamoiit, to be one of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 


BIRTHS. 


Lafrltj. At Kenton Vicarage, Devon, the 
wife of Rev. G. T. (Jiambcrlaine, a tiau.— 
At North Aston, Viscountess Chetwyud, a 
sou.—At Munden, Herts, Mrs. Chaunccy, 
a ilau.—Lady Frances Hotham, a son.—At 
Battersea, Mrs. Hammet, a sun. ‘ 

I'el'. 21. At Seetapore, Calcutta, the wife 
of Major P. Comyn, 3d bat. 7th regiment, 
a sun. 

Mar. 3. At Madras, the wife of Lieut, 
col. Campbell, 49th reg. a son —^The wife 
of Lieut.-col. Blacker, a son. 

Mar. 13. The wife of Lieut.-col. Mulcs- 
worth, a dan. 

May 10. At Buenos Ayres, of a .son, the 
lady of Womibine Parish, esq. 11. M. Consul- 
General at that place. 


July 19. At Boulston, Pembruk&hire, 
the wife of Robert, Inucs Ackland, esq. a 
son.—22. At Rome, the wife of Col. Brom- 
hcad, a son.—23. The Countess Delawarr, 
a dau.—2.>. At Wraxali, the wife of J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, esq. of Brockley Court, a 
son.—27. Hon. Mrs. A. A. Hely Hutchin¬ 
son, a dau.—At Oxford, the wife of Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, a dau.—^Thc wife of B. Haworth, 
esq. of Rolston,* in Holderness, a son,—At 
Newby ParkjHoo.Mrs. Ramsden, lady of John 
Clios. Ramsden, esq. M.P. a son and heir.—At 
Swansea, Mrs. M'Creody, a dau.—2S. I'he 
wife of William Miles, esq. a dau.—29. Mrs. 
Robert Winter, of Claphain Common, a 
dau.—At Field Lodge, Cheltenham, the 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Smith, Rector o'f 

Weston, 
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Weston, 00 . Olouc. a son.—^At Easthorpe, 
near Melton, the wife of Edward Teylor, 
esq. a (leu.—31. At Uromptun, the wife of 
Edward Cajricj, esq. a sou. 

Aug. 6. The wife of John Wm. Wilton, 
esq. in Bcrkcley-streot, (.rlouccstcr, a son 
and heir.—Tlic lady of Dr. Grove, Salis¬ 
bury, a dau.—7. In Kensingtoii-square, tlio 
wife of John Shephard, esq. a dan.—la 
Upper Harley-street, Mrs. William llan- 
mer, a son.—^'Fhe wife of Alexander Pouell, 

M A R R 

Lately. At Dublin, Alexander Piirviance, 
esq. of Hermitage, co. Londonderry, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Alderman \'in- 
cent, of the city of Limerick, and .sister to 
Gen. Vincent, Lieut.-Governor of Dum¬ 
barton Castle.—J. T. I'agg, esq. ofWest- 
liere, second son of the lute Sir John 
Fagg, liart. ofMystole, to Frances, youngest 

dau. of thclatt! Win. Carter, esq. M.D.- 

At St. George’s, Hanovcr-sqiiarc, Henry, 
only son of Sir Henry Halford, b:.rt. of 
Wistow-hall, co. Leicester, to Barbara, dau. 
of .Mr. Serjeant Vaughan.—Kev. W. Haines, 
M.A. Rector of Chingford, Devon, to Jc- 
niima-Belinda, dau. of Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
Vicar of Dawlish.—At Bedale, Hon. and 
Rev. T. Monson, to Sarah, dau. of late Rev. 
Christ. Wyvill.—Rev. Richard Baker, Chap¬ 
lain to the British residents in Hamburgh, 
and eldest son of Sir Robert Baker, of Ber- 
ners-street, to Frances, daughter of the late 
J. Prescott, esq. of St. Pctersliurgh.—At 
Hampton Court, Rev. R. Tredc.ott, Rector 
of West Itchnor, Sussex, to Frances-Ka- 
therine, daughter of Sir T. Perliell, hart. 

June 3.0. At St. John’s^ Newfoundland, 
John Eager, esq. R.N. cuininanding his 
Majesty’s ship Clinker, to Catherine, dau. 
of Capt. Bullock, R.N. of Prittlcwcll, Essex. 

July 3. At Edinburgh, J. A. Robertson, 
esq. M. D. to Annie, dau. and co-liciress 
of the late C. Lockhart, tsq. of Ncw-Hall, 
Cromlbie, N. B.— -IS. At Burnham,Bucks, 
Rev. Henry A. S. Attwood, to Cunitia, dau. 
of Rev. L. Elans, Vicar of Froxfield, Wilts. 
—19. At Ashstead, Surrey, Robert Campbell 
Scarlett, esq. eldest son of J. Scarlett, esq. 
M.P. to Sarah, dau. of late G. Smith, esq. 
Chief Justice of the Mauritius,—90. Rev. 
T, Brown, Rector of Leadenham, Lincoln¬ 
shire, to (Jharlotte, dau. of Rev. F. Swan, ' 
Prebendary of Lincoln.—At Clieikcnden, 
Oxfonkshirc, Arthur, son of Thcophilus 
Richard .‘alwey, esq. of the Lodge, Salop, 
to ADne.-Fiances Pole, only dnii. of Vice- 
Adm. Manley, of Bra/iers,' Oxou.—21. W. 
Bowles, esq. of Fit/.barris-house, Berks, to 
Carolinc-Aune, dau. of S. Stephenson, esq. 
of Great Queen-street, Westminster.—22. 
John Gib'uons, esq. eldest sun of Sir J. 
Gibbons, hart, of Stnnu'L'l|.^lace, to Char¬ 
lotte, sixth dau. of .Sir C. Watson, hart, of 
Wratting Park.—At Sidmouth,Charles But- 


esq. of Hurdoott-House, Wilts, a .son.— 
H. The wife Ilf T. Cluttrrlinck, esq, of Hav- 
denhuish, a son.—10. In Edinburgh, the 
wife of James Eilmund l^slie, esq. a son. 
—I.*!. The latly of James Wliitchurch, esq. 
of the Polygon, a son.—16’. The wife of 
William Sitinion, esq. JM.D. of Mead-House, 
Glouee^jtcrshire, and of Pen!lyne Court, Gla- 
niuigaiuliirc, a dau.—20, At Felthain Vi- 
caiage, near' Unnnslow, the wife of tlio 
Rev. Joseph Morris, M.A. F.S.A. a son. 

lAG liS. 

Icr Stevenson, esq. late of the Scotch Greys, 
son of the Dean of Kilfei.i 'a, to Harriet- 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late James Graham, 
esq, of Kichardby, Cumberland.—20. In 
Edinburgh; Henry Englelicld, esq. son of 
.Sir Henry (Juirlcs Englelield, bait, to Ca¬ 
therine, eldest dau. of Henry Witham, of 
Ijartington, co. York, esq.—27. At Ken¬ 
sington, Right Rev. Christ^hcr Lipscomb, 
D.D. Bishop of Jamaica, to Miss Pope, dau. 
of late E. Pope, esq.—Henry Latham, esq, 
M.A. of Brasennosc College, and of Lin¬ 
coln's Inii, Barrister at Law, son of John 
Latham, M.D. of Bradwcll-Hall, Cheshire, 
to Maria, dau. of late J. Halliwell, esq. of 
Broomfield, Lanc.ishire.—At Shaftesbury, 
Rev. John James Golden Dowland, Rector 
of Turiiworth and Vicar of Whitecliurcb, 
Doiset, to Harriet, dau. of Mr. Buckland, 

solicitor, Shaftesbury.-29. At Walcot, 

Cliarlcs Richard Ogden, esq. Solicitor- 
General of Canada, to Marv Aston, youngest 
dau. of General CoiBn, of Walmer, Kent.— 
:il. Rev. T. Harding, eldest son of Henry 
Harding, esq. of Dunnville, co. Dublin, to 
Eliza-Mary, widow of the late Walter Ross 
Monro, esq. M.D. formerly President of 
the Medical Board at Bengal. 

Aug. 3. At Cheltenham, Ralph Bernal, 
esq. M.P. of Park-crescent, Portland-place, 
to Clura-Christianajdau. of Dr. John White. 
——10. R. F. Jenner, esq. Weuwove Cas¬ 
tle, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth-l.asoclles, 
dau. of Hcrliert Jenner, LL.D. of Cliisle- 
hurst.—^T. Ivi's,c8q. of Chobham, Surrey, to 
Jane, 2d dan. of S. Croughton, esq. of Clare, 
SulFolk.—11. At Walthamstow, Sam. J)o- 
bice, jun. esq. to .Jane-Mary, dau, of late 
Carteret Priaulx, esq. of Guernsey.—At St. 
Puncras, Thus. Godwin, esq. to Catharine- 
Grace, youngest duu. of late Dr. Garnett, 
of the liosai Institution.—12. Rev. George 
Edge l.i!irden, to Eliiia-Ellcn, dau. of late 
G. Marsden, esq. of Liverpool.—1.1. John 
Cootc, esq. merchant, of Wisbech, to Cn- 
tharitie Barnes, dau, of T. Hutchinson, of 
St. Ives, Hunts.—lb'. At Cranford, the 
Hun. Gruntley Berkeley, sou of late Earl of 
Berkeley, to Caroline, dan. of late Paul Ben- 
field, esq.-19, At Edinburgh, Sir Alex¬ 

ander Dud, of Newton Don, B»rt. M. P. 
for eo. of Roxburgh, to Grace-.Inm’, dau. of 
John Stein, esq. Heriot-row. 

OBITUARY. 
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Lobd Viscount Tamwortu. 

June (i. At (Jliartley Castle, tlie scat of 
Ills father, of an Inflanimatioii in the howols, 
liohert Seivallis Sliirley, Vfseoiint Taniworth, 
only son of liohert Shirley, Earl I’errars; 
lie was horn Nov. {), 177S, married Sept, a, 
J80.I, Sojihia-Caioliiie, daughter of Natiia- 
iiiel Cur/on, Lord Searsdale, by So]ihin-Su- 
aanuah Noel, .‘Ul daughter of Edward, 1st 
Viscount, and Hsh Baron Wentworth. Hbv> 
ing left no issue, the Hon. Wasliington 
Shirley is now presumptive heir to the 
I'airldom. • 

This I’amily is descended from Seu'allis (in 
I cmembrance of whom the late Viscount was 
cliristrned), whtwe residence at the time of 
the Cun(|ucst was nt Ettington, co. Warwick. 
'I'hey first assumed the name of Shirley, 
temp. Henry III. 


CouNTF.ss nr Glcncairn. 

Mny 17. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Isabella, 
Count.iss of GIcncaiiii. She was daughter 
of Henry-David, lOtii Eail of Buchan, by 
Agnes, ‘2(1 dau”hl(‘r of Sir James Stewart 
(•f Colness and Goodtress, Bart, (who died 
Dec. 11,1778) ; wasmairfed Jan. 21, 1770, 
to Williani-Lesiie Hamilton, Es(p (who died 
Oct. 1780, Attorney General of the Leeward 
Islands, without issue) ; and her Ladyship 
was mairicd, 2dly, to the Bight lion, and 
Kev. J(din, IStli and la.st Eail of Glencairn, 
who died Sept. 24, leaving llis Count¬ 

ess without is.suc. 


Sir Geouoe Wood, Knt. 

Jiily 7. In Bedford-square, aged 81, Sir 
George Wood, Knt. late one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchc(]uer. 'I'he following 
character of this eminent Judge appeared in 
a provincial paper some time since. 

This Gentleman, who was the son of a 
coimtry Clergyman, and a native of Kny- 
stoiie, a village near Barnsley, in the West- 
Hiding of Yorkshire, furnishes one of the 
many instances which occur in the history 
of our country, of the success of persevering 
industry, and undeviating probity, ,in sur¬ 
mounting those obstacles which ar obscure 
station in life opposes to the attainment of 
the highest honours. He liod not even the 
advantage of being educated for that branch 
of the profession which conducted him to 
his dignified eminence. On his bidding adieu 
to school occupations and his paternal roof, 
he vva-s, at the usual age, articled as clerk to 
Mr. West, an attorney, at Cawthorne, not 
far from his native village, who uniformly 
Gent. Mao. 1824, 
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bore the most flattering testimony to his 
abilities and industry, frequently holding 
him up, in the latter respeet, as an example 
worthy the imitation of his fellow clerks. 
His attention to the duties of his station 
was uuremiltod, and his propensity to close 
study .Tt that period, gave stiong indications 
that his character was liy no means of an 
ordinary cast. The gentleman with whom 
he thus entered on his professional career, 
seems to have possessed a considerable share 
of disceriiment; for he is .said frequently to 
liave prognosticated that ‘ George Wood 
would one day be a Judgeand it was at 
his urgent request, tluvt his pupil was at 
length induced to exchange the monotonous 
drudgery of a provincial sJlicitor’s office, for 
a situation in the Metropolis, where his 
prospects would be brighter, and his talents 
more congenially exerted and better appre¬ 
ciated. The learned Baron was called on, 
after his elevation to the Bench, to attest 
the execution of a deed, to which he had 
affixed his signature, as a witness, in the 
capacity of an attorney’s clerk. 

“ Sir George Wood had by no means a 
prepossessing upjicarancc or address. A di¬ 
minutive stature, dark complexion, and un¬ 
commonly flat features, were what luiturc 
assigned him. He retained much of the 
characteristic liluutness, as well as honesty, 
of the Yorkshireman. As to intellectual 
]icculiarities, his judgment was more per¬ 
fect than his perception; though he was by 
no means to be classed among dull men. In 
taking notes he was rather slow, and did not, 
at least very soon, evince that he was iu 
possession of the clue to an abstruse ques¬ 
tion. His studies were well-directed, and 
pcTseveringly pursued. He was always con¬ 
sidered a very sound Judge, and his deci¬ 
sions are treated with the utmost respect 
by the whole judicial Bench. 

“ Mr. Barou Wood was not, like Mr. 
Justice Best and Mr. Justice Park, shorn 
of a dazzling attribute by a removal from 
the Bar. He was never an orator. His voice 
was one of those which seems to have been 
conferred, rather for the benefit of him who 
speaks than of those who hear, and his dia¬ 
lect was strongly provincial. Until the pe¬ 
riod of his elevation to the Bench, he prac- 
ti.sed nearly al(pgethcr as Junior Counsel, 
and in arguing special matters before the 
Courts. He had, for several years, laboured 
under repeated attacks of the gout, and the 
infirmities of age evidently advanced rapidly 
upon him. He did not, however, sink under 
the burthen which he began to feel so op¬ 
pressive. 
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pressivct but generally afforded to all parties a 
patient hearing, and Strays an impartial trial. 

<< Several individuals, of distinguished le* 
gal abilities, have been, at ilifFerent periods, 
pupils of Mr. Baron Wood, and put forth the 
first shoots of their future eminence under 
his fostering care ; — a circumstance which 
gained him, amongst his brethren, the ho¬ 
nourable appellation of ‘ T/ie Father oj^ the 
English Bar' 

“ In private life, Baron Wood was con¬ 
sidered a very amiable man, and a most 
amusing companion.” 

In Aiiril 1S07 he received the honour of 
Knightnood; and in 189.3 retired from of¬ 
fice, and was succeeded by Mr. Serjeant 
Hullock. 

The deceased Baron was a sound lawyer; 
his legal habits inclined him to the side of 
the Crown in the few political causes that 
came before him; but he had many judicial 
virtues; among which were great patieuco 
and attention to t'he cases that came under 
his review, and an inflexible determination 
to resist any contagion from the prejudices 
of others. It was this eminently useful qua¬ 
lity which saved the life, a few years ago, of 
a man convicted capitally at Durham for a 
robbery and murder, of wfiich it afterwards 
was proved that ho was nut guilty. The 
prejudice, as well as the apparent proof, ran 
strung against him ; but Baron Wood was 
not satisfied with the evidence, and (though 
he stood almost single in that opinion, of 
all who had heard the trial, so strong was the 
prejudice of the proof) he, happiiv for the 
cause of justice, saved the innoLciit man 
from execution, to the scarcely disguised dis¬ 
satisfaction of some of the most distinguish¬ 
ed individuals in that |>art of, the country, 
who were naturally inflamed by the enormity 
of crime against the supposed criminal. 

T\)e late Baron Wood is supposed to have 
died worth nearly 300,000/. actjiiired by great 
eminence and labour in his pr,>fession, the 
bulk of which will devolve upon numerous re¬ 
latives in comparatively humble walks of life. 

The remains of Mr. Baron Wood, were 
removed from his late house in Bed- 
ford-sqiatrc, for interment in the vault be¬ 
longing to the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, in the Temple Church, of 
which Society the Baron w'ns a member. 

Rev. Thomas Rennlh*, B.D. F.R.S. 

The much-lamented subject of this brief 
Memoir was born at Wiftchester, in 1787, 
of a family remarkable in more than one ge¬ 
neration, fur talent and virtue. His pater¬ 
nal grandfather was the Rev. Thomas Ren- 
nelf M. A. Prebendary of Winchester, a man 


* This Memoir is from the pen of the 
Rev. John Lonsdale, domestic Chaplain to 
the Aim. of Canterbury; and is copied from 
the “ Christian Remembrancer.*’ 


distingnished hy his learning and piety i*. 
His grandfather, on the mother’s side, was 
the celebrated Sir William Blackstone. His 
father, whose bitter portion it i» to be the 
survivor of so excellent a sun as few fathers 
are blessed with, is the present venerable 
and eminent Dean of Winchester, and Mas¬ 
ter of the Temple. Under the care of such 
a parent, and of a mother (also his sod sur¬ 
vivor) every way worthy of her father and 
her hus1>and, the great natural talents of 
their eldest sou had no ordinary advantages 
of direction and encouragement. When, 
therefore, followiig his father's steps, he 
was sent at on early age to Eton, and placed 
ujion the foundation there, he immediately 
assumed that high place among i.is contem¬ 
poraries, which he ever afterwards maintain¬ 
ed. The memory of his name and honours 
is still fresh in that f.tmous and flourishing 
nursery of Learning; and many are they who 
can well remember wliat vigour of concep¬ 
tion and rapidity of execution even then 
marked his efforts ; and how often his exer¬ 
cises were selected from the rest for the 
first rewards and distinctions of the school. 
That remembrance, Indeed, is now einhit- 
tered with pain and regret; but yet there is 
a pride in having been the school-fellow and 
coin|ietitur of Ilcnnell, which they who have 
a claim to it, will cherish till the generation 
which has been so soon deprived of his so¬ 
ciety and services,,shall have passed away.— 
When he was high in the school, though 
there were yet many in it his seniors, two 
piizes were proposed by Dr. Claudius Bu¬ 
chanan to Eton, among other places of edu¬ 
cation, for the Ijest compositions in Greek 
and Latin verse, on subjects relating to our 
possessions and prospects in the East. On 
this occasion the Greek prize was adjudged 
to Rennell, for a Sapphic Ode X on the iVo])a- 
gation of the Gos|)el in India, which left the 
performances of his rivals fiir behind; and 
which, even in the field of academic Cfimpe- 
tition, might have been not less successful. 
One more of his school compositions seems 
to demand notice, since its subject, ** Pal- 
lentes Morhi,” will now give It a melancholy 
interest with tlrose who may happen to pos¬ 
sess copies of it, for a few were printed for 
private circulation among his friends. It 
exhibits in highly classical and poetical co¬ 
lours, the most remarkable characteristics 
of the various maladies which are principally 
instrumental in bringing man to his long 
home.” Little did lie who now offers this 
very unworthy tribute to the memory of an 
old and most faithfnl friend, think, when 
first he read the following description, that 
pot many years would elapse, before it would 
be realized in its author. 


't' See the Dedication to his Memoiy, of 
Discourses, by his son lliomas Rennell, 
D.l). Master of the Temple, 3d edit. 1801. 
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Marasmus 

Corda rainutatim radit; qiiatit artda fkucea 
Tussis, et inclinat demisso vertice languor. 
Jamque ade6 uiacirs, iiuUis vinceuda ciborum 
Auxiiiis, et diiiiciU vix progredicus pes 
Conatu, incertoque natantia lumina visa 
Sj)e!n> fiierit qusecunque, secant. Ilia ulti¬ 
ma vitm 

Lux tremity mternis jaipjam extingnends 
tencbris. 

Vix, inter lacryinas, atque irrita vota paren- 

tAm, 

Erigcris paidhm, risuquo aniinante, leporcs 
Scintillaot suprembin oculi.” 

It ought not perhaps to be here omitted, 
that while the subject of this sketch was at 
Eton, ajicriodical work, entitled “The Mi- 
ninture," (liaving the “Microcosm” for its 
j)rototype) was conducted by him an«l three 
of his contemporaries. Of this publication, 
which went through two editions, it is 
enough to say, tliat, considered as the pro¬ 
duction of boys, which it exclusively was, it 
is a striking evidence of early genius and nc- 
qtiirements; and that the jiajicrs in jiarti- 
cular, which the letter aifixed to them marks 
as llenncll’s, exhibit a strength of intellect, 
and an elevation of thought, far beyond his 
years. It was indeed the manliness of his 
understanding and taste by which, at this 
j'priod of his life, he was chiefly charac¬ 
terized. In this respect It may be said of 
him, that he was never a hoy. His views 
and notions, whether intellectual nr moral, 
were not boyish ; the authors who were his 
chosen favourites and models, were not those 
wlium Ivoys in general most admire and imi¬ 
tate : every thing, in short, indicated tliat 
early ripeness which too often, as in his 
case, is found to Ire the forernimer, and as 
it were the compensation, of early decay. 
Nor was he less exemplary in conduct than 
eminent for talents and proficiency in Learn¬ 
ing. Deeply impressed from Iiis verycliild- 
huod with sentiments of genuine and prac¬ 
tical piety, he was habitually virtuous upon 
religious principles, and exhibited in his life 
lucid proof that power of mind finds its best 
ally in purity of heart, and that genius and 
licentiousness have no natural union with 
each other. 

In 180(i Mr. Rennell was removed, in the 
regular course of succession, from Eton, to 
King’s College, Cainbrid^; and here the 
excellent gifts and qualities which had al¬ 
ready more than begun to open themselves, 
found ampler space for exjxinsion and luxu¬ 
riance. lie brought with him indeed from 
school the somewhat ({uestionahic luivantagc 
of a very high rejintation : hut his course in 
the University only proved how well ho hod 
earned his title to it. 

AIiv a^Krftvsiv, kou Ijujitcyaci 

aXKm, 

Mvh yevoi Txri§m eclo'xvviy.tv, 

was still his motto and his practice: still 


* whatsoever thlnga are true, whatsoever 
things are venerable, whatsoever things are 
Just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if thne be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, m these things* it was 
his habit and delight ‘ to think upon' and 
pursue. In 1808 Sir William Browne’s an¬ 
nual medal for tire best Greek ode was ad¬ 
judged to Mr. Rennell’s beautiful composi¬ 
tion on ‘ fl-ris Comites * in which ho has 
touclied, with exquisite simplicity and pa¬ 
thos, upon man’s mortal and uncertain state, 
in allusion to the recent and untimely death 
of Lord Trafalgar, the heir of the family of 
Nelson, a student in the same University 
with himself. In himself, alas 1 the passage 
has now been most affectingly verified. Dur¬ 
ing the period of his residence at Cambridge, 
and occasionally afterwards, he was also a 
contributor to the ‘ Museum Criticum,’ pub¬ 
lished at irregular interval| by some eminent 
scliolars of the University. He was, in a 
word, unceasingly active, always engaged in 
honourable and useful pursuits. But all 
his studies had a tendency to that sacred 
profession for which he ever cntertTmcd a 
strong predilectipn, and to which, from a 
well-grounded conviction of his fitness for 
it, he had long determined to devote him¬ 
self. 

Accordingly, soon after taking his Bache¬ 
lor of Arts degree, he entered inteehuly or¬ 
ders, under a deep sense of the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility which he was incurring; and 
firmly resolved, by the Divine Grace, to do 
the full work of an Evangelist, and give up 
his time and talents unreservedly to tlie mi¬ 
nistry— a resolution which God enabled 
him strictly fo fulfil. Ha was then imme¬ 
diately appointed by Ids father to the office 
of Assistant Prcaciier at the Temple, for 
which ho was singularly qualified, and in 
which he acquitted 'himself in a manner al- 
tugetlier equal to the expectations which 
had been formed of him, and worthy of the 
eloquence which his father had fur a long se¬ 
ries of yoars displayed in the same place. 
Nor was it long before an opportunity was 
afforded him of manifesting, in another way, 
his professional zeal and ability. A bold at¬ 
tempt to wrest Scripture to their purpose 
was made by those the tendeni^ of whose 
creed is to divest the Gospel of Christ of its 
most distinguishing and vital doctrines, and 
reduce it to a ' corpus sine pectores,’ in the 
publication of < An Improved Version of the 
New Testament,’ accon^anied with an in¬ 
troduction anc^notes. Irie principles of its 
authors are thus summed up by Mr. Ren¬ 
nell, in the pre&ee to his * Animadversions.’ 

“ No Redeemer nor Intercessor, no Incar- 
uation nor Atonement, no sanctifying nor 
comforting Spirit is to be found in tlieir 
creed; both heaven and hell, angels and 
devils, are equally banished from their con- 

* Printed in our vol. i.xxviii. 831. Eon. 
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aideratSon." But of this new at&ck upon 
tike faith once delivered to the saints,’* he 
was nut content to bo an inactive witness. In 
1811, under the modest title of A Stu¬ 
dent in Divinity*” he put forth “Animad¬ 
versions on the Unitarian 'rranslation o Im¬ 
proved Version of the New Testament. In 
this acute and learned tract he exposed in a 
concise, but remarkably clear and satisfac¬ 
tory manner, the jjrincipal of those “ un¬ 
warrantable interpretations, artful sophisms, 
and palpable contradictions,” with wliich 
huih text and comment of the improving 
translators aboundeil. Hail the even then 
respectable name of Mr. Rennell been pre¬ 
fixed to this publication, it would probably 
have had a more extensive cirrulation. But 
the author was not concealed from those 
ho took a particular interest in such mat- 
ters ; and their attention and hopes were in 
conseijuencc earnestly directed to one, who 
in such early youth, had shewn himself so 
able a champion lor ‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus.'—About this time too, he undertook 
the important and laborious charge of the 
Kditorsliip of the < British Critic,’ a work 
which iias long stood forward in support of 
religion and virtue ; and presented a steady 
and successful resistance to infidelity on tlkc 
one hand, and fanaticism on the other. lie 
was himself also a frequent contributor to 
its pi^^rs. Thus was he at once, both in 
tlie pulpk: and by his pen, actively engaged 
in promoting the glory of (5od, and the 
well-Ijcirig of his fellow-crcaturcs. 

It was not likely that merit thus -rn-eml- 
nt would esc.ipe the notice of so vigilant a 
guardian of religion, and so conscientious a 
patron of those who distinguished them¬ 
selves in its sup]>ort, as the tb'-ii and pre¬ 
sent Bishop of London. Accordingly, in 
ISIS he called Mr. Rennell from the 'I'ein- 
ple to a station of no ordinary consequence, 
the Vicarage of Kensington. Hitherto his 
public ministry liad heun confined to the 
preacher’s office : the care of a populous 
and important parisli was now Bilded; and 
high as was the reputation wliich in the for¬ 
mer capacity he hod acquired, it was yet to 
receive a great accession from the exemplary 
diligence and powerful effect with which ho 
discharged the arduous and manifold duties 
that now devolved upon him. It roust suf¬ 
fice, however, at present to say* that in this 
discharge he was unwciried and unreinit- 
tiog: till it pleased that Providence which 
gives and takes away for; reasons equally 
wise, to deny to his flock the longer conti¬ 
nuance of services, which, hoch tainporally 
and spiritually, were indeed a blessing. 

In the same year Mr. Rtmnell was elected 
Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, a choice for which the world 
owes a debt of gratitude to those who mode 
it, since it gave occasion to two of his most 
valiiahle productions; which, however, are 
too well known, to require that a jiarticular 
account should be given of them here. The 


first was entitled ‘ Remarks on Scepticism, 
especially as it is connected with the Sub¬ 
jects of Organization and Life; being an 
answer to tlie Views of M. Bicliat, Sir T. 
C. Morgan, and Mr. I^awrcnce, upon those 
points.’ To the studies of anatomy and 
medicine Mr. Rennell had always been at- 
taciied. He never indeed suffered them to 
interfere with matters which more properly 
beluiigcil to him; hut he delighted to turn 
to them at intervals as sources of rational 
amusement and useful knowledge, and above 
all as aiixili.sries to piety ; and had attended 
a regular course of anatomical lectures, un¬ 
der an eminent surgeon of the Metropolis. 
When, therefore, he saw in tii.. 'ehools both 
of Paris and London, medical scit hcc made 
the handmaid of irroligion, and ohsc-rved In 
particular “a cOusideruble advance of scep¬ 
tical piiiiciplc upon the subjects of orgiini- 
zatiuii and life,” the doctrine of niiiteriulism 
paving tlic way for infiiielity and atheism, 
he thought that ho could not better dis¬ 
charge the duty which from “ the office lie 
held in the University,” ho owed to it and 
the world, than “ to call the attention of 
the public to the mischievous loiiilericy of 
such opinions.”—“ To ile.tect, therefore, 
the fallacies, and exjiose the misrepiisenta- 
tions” by ulilcli “ both at home and aliruad, 
tliose opinions were advocated, and to recon¬ 
cile the views of the philosopher ami the 
Cliiistiaii,” was the design of his Remarks 
Of all his works this is the most masterly, 
iinil the most popular. It Is a work “ which 
(as .Johnson said of Burnet’s account of the 
conversion of Rochester), the critic ought 
to read for its elegance, the pbilosophcr for 
its arguments, and the s.iint for its jiiety.” 
It foils the scc])tic at his own weapons, and 
makes him feel that icason and ])liilosophy 
arc not for him, but against him, in the giciit 
question of natural and repealed Religion. 

Nor was its success dispropurtionaic to 
its merit. First puldished in 1819, it is 
now passing through its sixth edition ; and 
by it, its author, though “ dead, yet speak- 
eth.” “ It may be booed, indeed (to adopt 
his own cvlogy of another), that his voice 
will yet be heard in those quarters where 
libertine principles, infidel opinions, and vi¬ 
cious practices prevail; and that this voice 
may awaken, convince, and save. It is thus 
that, even in his grave, the servant of the 
Gospel iv daily increasing his account fur 
good in the Book of GodF.” 

A remarkable proof of the impression 
which this publication produced, was afford¬ 
ed by the fact that an attempt was made by 
certain persons, whose principles were ex¬ 
posed in it, to exclude Mr. Rennell from 
the Royal Society, fur arlmission into which 
he was about that time proposed. This at- 
temjic, however, as might have Ikcen ex- 

* Reviewed in vol. xci. i. 441. Eoit. 
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pected, only served to shew the impotent 
hostility of its authors, and more folly to 
set off the triumphs (jf reliftion. 

'I'lif otliiT work which Air. Renuoll sent 
forth into the world, iu his capacity of 
Christian Advocate, was entitled “ Proofs 
of In •piratiuu, or tlui (trouiids of Distinc¬ 
tion hetweon the New Testament, and tlm 
Apoeryphal Volume : occasioned hy the re¬ 
cent piildication of the Ap<icryphal New 
'I'cstaincnt hy Hone In this work, the 
first cduion of which appeared in is-i2, he 
Ims esposed and lejxdled, in a coy Inniinnu.s 
and decisive niauncr, the insidious attack 
made upon the authoiity of the New Icsta- 
iiicnt itself, thioucii tlie medium of the un¬ 
authorized contents of the Apocryphal vo- 
hiiue. He has clearly |)uiiitcd out the 
Iiro.iil line ofcierlastin/^ disti.TCtion between 
the two vidinnes, pioving, both from evtcr- 
nal and internal evidence, the inspiration of 
the one, and the want^of all just jnotensions 
to it ill the other. He has thus provided a 
very valuable manual for the use of tho.so 
who mav have* need of compendious, yet 
satisfactory information, as to the grounds 
on which the Canon of the New Testament 
was framed ; and fnrnislied a simple yet sure 
test for the separation of the human “ re¬ 
veries and impostures ’’ of tlic earlier ages of 
(Jhristianity from the genuine productions 
of divine truth. 

Iu IS'2.1 he was promoted by the llishop 
of Salisbury, to whom be bad been for many 
years Isxainining (?biiplain, to the Alaster- 
sblp of St. Nicholas's Hospital, and the 
Prebend of Soutli Grantliain, in the Church 
of Salisbury. And in the same year ho 
shewed bow well be descived such jnorao- 
tioii, by a most able aud seasonable defence 
of the Cliureh aud (.’Icigy against a .syste¬ 
matic series of attacLs directed ugain.st their 
pio|j( ul cbi in of 

inconsiderable iinpoitance. 'I'bis was done 
in the form of “A Letter to Heniy llroug- 
liam, Ksij. M.P. upon his Durham Speech, 
and the three Articles in the last J£din- 
hurgh Review, upon the subject of the 
(Jergyi-.” And never was amorc triumphant 
npjieal made to the wisdom and justice of 
mankind. Rut great as was tlic effect of 
this excellent pamphlet, it is certainly to be 
regretted that tlie author was not induced 
to prefix his iiaitic to it, at least in the 
second edition, since it could nut have failed 
to have been thereby more generally known, 
and more extensively circulated. 

Besides the publications already noticed, 
Mr. Rennell sent to the press two excellent 
.sermons, one in 1820, entitled “ The Value 
of Human Life under the Gospel,” and 
preached before the Corporation of the Tri¬ 
nity-House; the other iu 1822, entitled, 

‘ 'I'ho Unambitious Views of the Church of 
Christ,” aud preached at the Anniversary of 

* Reviewed in vol. xcii. ii. 87. JiuiT. 
t Reviewed in vol. \cin. i. 341. Buit. 


the Sons of the Clerg lie also preached, 
but did not publish, tlie Warburtunian Lec¬ 
tures at Ijiticoln's-lnn. 

But the course of this admiralile man was 
now fast drawing to its clo^e, and that t(M) 
at a time when the lull blaze of pro.sperity 
had just opened upon i* In the autumn of 
1823, he was united by marriage to a very 
ainiabi and excellent lady, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of tlic late John Delaliold, Ksq. of Ken¬ 
sington. At this peiiod, indeed, his cup of 
blessings was full to the very brim. Sur¬ 
rounded “ by troops of friends,” bound to 
liiin by the strongest tic.s of esteem and 
gratitude; honoured for Ids talents, and 
learning, and virtue, by those even who 
were perionally unacquainted with him ; 
possessing, in a singular degree, the respect 
and affection of his parishioners ; placed in 
circumstances of affluence sufl'ioient fur the 
indulgence of eveiy reasonable desiie; and 
having before him the certain prospect of 
rising to the highest rcwarcK and dixtbittious 
of his profession—to this rare assemblage of 
felicities lie now added the invaluable jewel 
of domestic affection. But the seeds of 
decay aud dissolution were at thi.i veiiy time 
rajiidly working within him. “ O fallaccin 
hoininum s]>em,*fragilcinqiic fortunam, et 
inanes nostras contcntiuncs : qum ,In medio 
spatio s.i-pe frangiiiitiir ct curruunt, et ante 
ill ipso cursii obrnuiitur qiiam purtum oon- 
spicere potucnint!” (Cic de Ora^) Not 
many weeks after Ids marriage, Mr. Rennell 
was attacked by a fever, from which he was 
for some time in imminent danger. No¬ 
thing could excecil the earnest and affec¬ 
tionate solicitude which on this occasion 
was maiiifesled hy jieisons of all ranks, par¬ 
ticularly by l«js ]>arishioners, whose attach¬ 
ment had so lately displayed itself, in a very 
rliffereiit manner, hy a public enieitainincut 
gi\cn in honour of his happy inairi-ige. 
Troiii the immediate attack of th«> disease hr 
recovered; but the utmost efforts of his 
nscdicul attendants, who joined the most 
/unions assiduity of friendship to the highest 
professional skill, were unavailing to coun¬ 
teract the fatal effects which were left be¬ 
hind. A gradual decline ensued, interrupted 
indeed by occasional rallyings of his consti¬ 
tution ; which, added to the vivacity of 
spirits, and vigour of intellect still exhibited 
by him, scrveil to keep alive in his family 
and friends, hopes, which, ala.s ! were soon 
to he dashed to the ground for ever. But 
while his body liuiguished, his mind still 
WAS active; and anxious that no part of his 
life should be without its fruits, he employed 
the intervals of ease which were afforded 
him, in preparing a last tribute to the holy 
cause which he had so earnestly embraced, 
and so effcctoally supported. “ Aluiitcr's 
Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
Struensee^,” first translated from the Ger- 

t Reviewed In our present Number,p. 153. 
lioir. 
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man into Ji)ngllih« in 1774, was d bunk upon 
uliicii }jc liiui long and justly spt a very 
liigli value, as admirably calculated fur the 
counteraction of irreligious and licentious 
principles. As therefore it had become 
scarce, and was but little known, he thought 
tliat he should render good service to the 
world, by introducing it anew to public 
notice. This he accordingly did, by putting 
forth a new edition of it (which he only just 
lived long enough to complete), with notes, 
substituting English books for the German 
ones, recommended by tlie original, and 
with a short, but useful, and very impressive 
introduction, breathing tlie purest spirit of 
piety and benevolence. “ Ilia tauquam 
cycnea fiiic divini hoiiiiiiis vox.” (Cic. dc 
()rat.) The time of his departure was at 
hand: “ He had fought the gooil fight, he 
hud finished his course; he had Lejit the 
faith.” Henceforth there was laid up for 
him “ a crown of righteousness.” He had 
now fall' ”’ into *. confirined and hujieless 
atrophy ; and having v.iinly tiled the effects 
of sea air, had retired into the bosom of his 
family at Wiiiebcster, where at length he 
expired hi peace, on the lust day of June, 
1834. The close of his life (they aic the 
words of a suffering wiAicss, wiio, it is 
hoped, will pardon their introduction here) 
was ill ]ierfcct unison with the whole pre¬ 
ceding tenor of it; and liis pious serenity, 
resignation, and benevolence, in bis last 
moments, were never surpasscil. In the 
extremity of bodily weakness and exhaustion, 
he said, “ I am supported by Clirisr ” And 
so ho departed to be with Ch..stto 
have his portion with the “ good and faith¬ 
ful servants” of the Lord; to shine” 
with the wise, “ as the l)rigl 4 |:ucss of the 
firmament, and with them tliBi. have turned 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever’.” 

He was buried, with the greatest privacy, 
in Winchester Cathedral, a place to which 
from his earliest years he woa singularly at¬ 
tached ; a few only of his nearest relations 
and most intimate friends attending his re¬ 
mains to the grave. The shops were shut 
in Kensiijigton on the day of his funeral: 
on the preceding evening a meeting of the 
inhabitants was held, at which it was re¬ 
solved to erect a monument, in memory of 
his worth, and of their sense of the loss 
which they had sustained : and mourning 
was put on by tlie priaeijm! jwrishiuners. 
On the Sunday following a fiineral sermon 
was preached in the parish ehurch by his 
successor in the Vicarage, Arqlideacoa Pott 
—a successor such as he himself would 
liave chosen, and for whom ho entertained 
the most sincere respect and regard.—It de¬ 
serves to he mentioned, that he deiived pe¬ 
culiar comfort and sati>factioTi from having 
It in his power, not many dajs before his 
death, to reward the lung ami faithful ser¬ 
vices of his curate, Mr. Taylor, hy a living 


attached to his prebend of Salisbury: and 
he heartily thanked Providence fur having 
prolonged his life till he haii performed this 
act of giatitude and justice. 

Of his character there is now little need 
to spe.ak; since it may be cullectcd from 
wiiat has been already said. Hut a short 
notice of some of its most prominent points 
may not be deemed altogether superfluous. 

Ills piety was sincere, fervent, and ra¬ 
tional : equally removed from lukewarmness 
on the one hand, and enthusiasm on thi 
other. No roan hod a deeper or mure awful 
tense of the vital truths of the Gospel; no 
man relied uith huiiiblcr confidence upon 
the merits cf his Rcdce. <'r, or move 
earnestly sought direction, and strength, 
and comfort fior.i the Spirit of wisdom and 
holiness. No- inaii at the same time saw 
more keenly through the delusions of fana¬ 
ticism ; or could better distinguish between 
genuine and counterfeit religion. 

To the Church of Englutid he was most 
xcaloiisly and steadily attached ; because he 
believed it to be the Church of God; and 
the most effectual instrument under Provi¬ 
dence, of maintaining and extending Chiist’s 
kingdom upon earth. Hut though he would 
suiiietiincs express himself in strong general 
terms of its uilvcrsaries, lie was ever ready 
to shew to them individually the must con¬ 
ciliatory kindness; and to make the largest 
iillowanee for wliet he would willingly le- 
gard ns involuntary error. Fixed in his own 
faith, he knew not how to limit his charity 
for the wanclci'ings of others. 

In the pulpit he was earnest, eloquent, 
and {icrsuasive. He managed a voice natu¬ 
rally weak and defective, so as to make it 
heard where many stronger ones would have 
failcfl. To vigour of thought, he joined a 
copiousness and force of language, a feli¬ 
city of illustration, an impressiveness of 
manner, and a power of applying his sub¬ 
ject to the conscience, which at once won 
the attention, and touched the heart. Though 
he would by no means keep back “ the ter¬ 
rors of the Lord,” where it was necessary to 
set them forth, it was by motives of love, 
rather than of fear, that he delighted to win 
men over to the Gospel of peace. 

In the discharge of the social duties he 
was most exemplary. As a son, he was 
surpassed by none in the attentions of love 
and reverence : as a brother, he joined au¬ 
thority to kindness; as a husband—but in 
this capacity, alas! little mure was permitted 
to him than to receive with affectionate gra¬ 
titude the unwearied ministrations of ten¬ 
derness. To his friends (and no man had 
mure) his attachment was, in a more than 
ordinary degree, warm and constant: and to 
them his death is no ordinary loss : to those 
in particular who were familiar with him 
from the days of boyhood. It ha.s caused a 
void, which will never be filled up. Quick- 
sighted ns he was in general, he was singu- 
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Iiirly blind in discerning their failings; at 
least he confined his discernment, in th” 
case, most closely within liis own bosom. 
To assist tliem by his counsel, or more ac¬ 
tive exertions, he was always forward; and 
would often indeed he looking out for, and 
promoting their inteiests without their know¬ 
ledge. No occasional diflFerences of feeling, 
or contentions of rivalry, were remeinhered 
by him for a moment, when a friend had 
need of his services. No real then appeared 
to him too iirdent, no elFoits excessive. 

To the jioor he was liber.tl, to the utmost 
extent of his means, lie pursued indeed, 
in this respect, a practice, which all who 
would perfoim this duty habitually, svill do 
well to imitate—the practice of regulaily 
setting aside a coitain portion of his income 
for charitable purposes. , 

In a woid, when we contemplate the short¬ 
ness of the career which this excellent man 
was permitted to run; when we remomlier 
the bright prospects of good to himself and 
others, which his untimely death has blast¬ 
ed, we have need of all that humility and 
faith can tench us, to learn unrepining sidi- 
missioii to the will of an unsearchable Pro¬ 
vidence. Cut when we look at tlui large 
measure of practical j:ii'ty and useful cx<t- 
tion which he was ciialded to fill up within 
so short a period, we see abundint cause to 
bless the goodness which raised up so efli- 
cient .t minister of tiuth .and holiness, now 
departed this life in (lod’s faith and fear; 
and to implore giaec for ourselves, so to 
follow his good cxamjilc, that with him we 
may he paitakers of the heavenly kingdom, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

Rev. W. I’ooKn, AI. A. 

Mtn/ 3. The Rev. William Cooke, Rec¬ 
tor of ITemstead with Lessliigham, co. Nor¬ 
folk. He was son of Ur. Cooke, Provost 
of King’s (adlegc, Cambridge, and brother 
of Kdward Cooke, Esq. late one of the Uu- 
der Secretaries of State for the Foreign De¬ 
partment. He was admitted at Eton School 
in 176'}, of which he became an Assistant, 
and was formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1770, M.A. 1773. 

In 1780 be was elected Regius Professor 
of Greek, which in 17f)3 he resigned, and 
was succeeded by the learned Professor Per¬ 
son. He was presented to the livings of 
Hemstead, wiili [jeasiiigham, by his College, 
in 1785. Mr. C. obtained several Academical 
prizes at Eton, and was one of the White¬ 
hall Preachers. He had the liiglicst claims 
to distinction os a classical scholar. His 
publications were, “ A Sermon preached be¬ 
fore the University of Qimbridge, Jan. 30, 
1781a very sensible edition of “ Aris- 
totclcs de Re Pootica cuni Versione et notis,” 
178.5, 8vo.; aud a translation of Gray’s 
Elegy in a country Church-yard, into Greek 
verse, a performance (abating some over¬ 


sights) of most singular and original excel¬ 
lence. The manner in which this exquisite 
translation was laid lu-fore the public, de¬ 
serves to he recorded as an instance of mo¬ 
desty la ihc translator, highly honourable 
in itself, and remark., -y striking when ac¬ 
companied with so very extensive a elaim to 
merit. It was printed on a few sjrarc pages 
at the end of his edition of Aristotle. 

In 17 .7 he pnblisheil “ Prelectio ad ac¬ 
tum imblicum habita Caiitabrigiie,” in4tu.; 
and in 178!) “ A Ui; sertation on the Reve¬ 
lation of St. <lohn,” wherein he compares 
the book of Revelation with the (Edipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Horner, and talks of detecting 
the fall.icies of J. Metle, and proving him 
mistaken, false, and erroneous. Rut when 
the subsequent derangement of his mind is 
considered, he will prove a stdrjcct of pity 
and compassion, rather than ridicule or 
censure. (See vol. i.xviii. p. 774.) 

AIaittin Wai-l, M.D. 

JiDip'Hl, At Oxford, in his 78tli year, 
sincerely lamented, Martin Wall, RJ. D. 
Clinical Professor, F. R.S. and a most dis¬ 
tinguished jdiysicien. He was tlic son of 
T)r, .John Wall, formerly an eminent practi¬ 
tioner at Worcester, and celebrated both as 
n painter and n physician. Dr. Wall was 
formerly a Fellow of New College, and took 
his degree of RI.A. 1771, Rl.B. .fune fl, 
1773, and M.J). April 9, 1777. In 1785, 
on the death of Dr. Parsons, he was elected 
(ilinical Professor. His competitor was 
Dr. VV. Vivian, of Corpus Christ! College, 
Regius Professor of Medicine. At the elec¬ 
tion the numl^rrs were for Dr. Wail, 196; 
Dr. Vivian, 1!)-1. The fund for the founda¬ 
tion of this Professorship was left by the 
will of the Earl of Litchfield, Chancellor of 
the University, who died in 1772. 'Fhe 
Professor is elected by the Members of Con¬ 
vocation, and no person is eligible who shall 
not have taken a Doctor’s Degree in Medi¬ 
cine five years, at least, before his election. 
His talents as a physician were known and 
justly appreciated by the members of the 
IJniversity and the inhabitaTits of the city 
and neighbourhuod, during a full and suc¬ 
cessful practice of from 40 to 50 years. 
His success was not alone attributable to 
his prcscriptioiM; for in many cases, parti¬ 
cularly in those of an hypochondriacal na¬ 
ture. his exhilarating conversation, his lively 
anecdotes, his urbatiity, contributed more to 
the relief of his jiatients than could be effect¬ 
ed by medicine alone. His hilarity of tem¬ 
per and fund of anecdote rendered him the 
delight of his friends and very numerous 
connections and acquaintance, and his life 
will long be the theme of their eulogy, and 
Iris death the subject of their deepest regret. 
But above all, will his death be lamented by 
the poor, to whom he was not only a gra¬ 
tuitous 
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tuitous physician, hut a kind and wiliiiig ))e- 
uefnctur. J)r. Wall puhlislied : “ The Me- 
r'ical 'Fractal of Ur. John Wall (his father) 
collected, with the Author’s Life,” 1780, 
Sro.; “ Dissertations on Select Subjects in 
Chemistry and Medicine," 1783, 8vo.— 
“ Clinical Observations on the Use of Opium 
ill Slow Fevers,” 1786’, 8vo.—“ Malvern 
Waters, being a republication of Cases for¬ 
merly collected by John Wall, M.D. and 
since illustrated by his Son,” 1800, 8vo — 
He also wrote some cn.ious i'apers in the 
Transactions of the hlaiichoster Literary 
Society. 

Capei. T^oi tt, Esq. 

Min/ -2fl. At Montcallicv, near Tuiin, 
Cape! l.iolft. Esq. an admired Foet, and tlie 
friend of Jlloonifiidd, a Harristcr-at-Law, 
a warm politician in the whig school, 
a distinguished writer in the Law depait- 
ment, as well as in defence of liberty ; an 
earnest bhipk-hifter enthusiast in Literature, 
and in private life an amiable iiiaii. 

He was burn at Bury St. Edmund’s in 
17.'il. He received his Christian name 
from his uncle f^ajiel, the coiiiineiitator on 
Shaks])eare, and had his education at Jttoii, 
whence he went to I’ctcitousc, C’anibridgi:; 
after which he studied the l.aiu’; and in due 
course became a bairistcr. His first pro¬ 
duction, the “ I’laiso of I’oetry,” a poem, 
I77o, I‘iniu. attracted but little attention. 
In 177*8 he published “ Observations upon 
Mrs.Macaulcy’s History ofEnglamI,” written 
in a.spirit of real for the honour cf that lady. 
His “ 'Franslation of the first t -d second 
Hcorgics of Virgil," puldislied in Svo. 178-1, 
was c.vecuted upon the model of Dr. 'Frapp, 
and was a most daring attempt jjion Virgil, 
in which Mr. LofFt succeedeir 

In 17,97, upon the ajijicaiante of the 
Comet, Mr. Loffl played off the artillery of 
his philosophy upon the public with consi¬ 
derable glitter in the daily prints. He re¬ 
sided at 'Fruston Hull, Suffolk, and was an 
active Magistrate for that county. 

Among the carii- st recollections of him, 
is his appearance at the County IMeetings 
held at Stowinarket, during the last 26 years 
of the *Iate King’s reign. His figure was 
small, upright, and boyish ; his dress— 
without fit, fashion, or neatness; his speak¬ 
ing—small-voiced, long sentenced, and in¬ 
volved; his inannei—persevering, but with¬ 
out command. On Uicso occasions, Mr. 
l,offt invariably opposed the 'Fory measures 
which those meetings were iiiteiided to 
sanction; and he was assailed, as invariably, 
by the rude Lootings and hissings of the 
gentry and the rabble. Undismayed how¬ 
ever by rebuff, be would fearlcs.sly continue 
to advocate the cause uf freedom. Mr. 
Lofft's conversational powers were of a 
liigh order; his rkhly-.storcd mind would 
throw out it.s treasures when surrounded by 
bis friends, and few, if any, ever left him 


without improvement, or shared his con¬ 
verse without pleasure. 

Besides his publications enumeratedabove, 
he published the following: 

“ View of the several Schemes rcsjiecting 
Aniericu,” 1775, Svo.—“ Dialogue on the 
I’rinciples of the Constitution,’’ 1776', Svo. 
—“ llcjiorts of Cases in the ('oiirt of King’s 
Bench, from Easter'Ferin, 12 Geo. 111. to 
Mich. Term, M (Jeo. HI. inclusive,” 1776', 
fol.—“ Observations on Wesley’s Second 
Calm Address, and incidentally on other 
writings ujioii the American Question,’’ 
1777, Svo.—“ I’rincipia cum juris univer- 
s.ilis turn prmcipuu .'.n^-lienni," 177!), 2 vols. 
]2mo.—“ Elements ol I niiersal l.uw, be¬ 
ing a translation of the fiist vcbime of the 
Fiincipia," 1779, 12ino.—“An Argument 
on the nature of I'arty and Fuclioii,” 1780, 
8vo.—“ Eiidosiii, or a poem on the Uni¬ 
verse," l/Sl, Svo.—“ Observations on a 
Dialogue on the actual State of Parliament," 
178;l, Svo.—“ Inquiry into the legality luid 
expediency of increasing the Koyal Navy by 
Subscriptions for Building (.'oiiiity Sliijis,” 
178.9, Svo.—“ Essay on the Law of Libels," 
1786, Svo.—“ 'Fbree f.etters on the Ques¬ 
tion of the Hegeiiey," J7S9, Svo.—“ Ob¬ 
servations on the fiist part of Dr. Knowles’s 
'Festimoriies of the Divinity of Christ, from 
the first four centuries,” 17S9, Svo.— 
“ History of the Corporation and Test 
Acts,” 1799, Svo.—“ lieiiiiirks on the Let¬ 
ter of Edmund Burke, coneeining the Kc- 
voliitioii ill Frani'C, and on the |)ioeeedIngs 
of (ertain Societies in London relative to 
that event,” 17.‘)<), Svo.—“ Essay on the 
Effect of a Dissolution of Parliament on an 
Imyieaehinent by the House uf Coniiiioiis 
foi High f.Times and Misdemeanors,” 1791, 
Svo. —“ Remarks on the Tjclter of Mr. 
Biiike to a IMember of the National As¬ 
sembly, with several P.ipers in addition to 
the Remarks on the Rcllections of Mr. 
Burke ou the Revolution in France,” 1791, 
8vo.— “ ’File first and second Books of Mil¬ 
ton’s Paradise Lost, with Notes,” 1792, 

4 to.—“ 'Fhe Law of Evidence, by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, considerably enlarged; to 
wbicli is jireiixed some account of the Au¬ 
thor, his abstract uf Locke’s Fissay, and his 
Ai^.ument on a Case of Homicide in Ire¬ 
land,” 1791, 1796', 2 vols. Svo. ; the copy 
of which, furnished by him, was abruptly 
discontinued in the middle of the lust vo¬ 
lume, aV.d the work was concluded by an¬ 
other hand.—“ On the revival of the Cause 
of Reform in the Representation of tho 
Commons in Parliament,” ISIU, 2d edit. 
8vo.—“ Aphorisms from Shakspeare," 1812, 
18mo.—“ Lauiana, or an Anthology of 
Sonnets and Elegiac Quaturzains, original 
and translated,” 1812, .6 vols. fc. Svo.— 
Mr. Lofft has also written numerous articles 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine, 'Ftlloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 
Young’s Annals of Agriculture, &c. 
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Henkt Swank, Esq. M. P. 

/Iprd 24. At Esher, in Surrey, Henry 
8wBi\n, Esq. M. P. for Penryn, bioth<T of 
the llev. (Jlmrlcs Swann, Hector of Rid- 
Iin^tnn, Rutland. In 1803 ho was a can 
didato for the Borough of Penryn, co.Ciorn* 
wall, togctlicr with J. Mitford, Esq- Sir Ste¬ 
phen Luahington, and Sir John Nicholl ; 
the two latter of whom were returned as 
Members. A majority of Jegal votes was 
obtained for Mr. Swann and Mr. Mitford, 
but a iiumljer of names were by some means 
intruded into the poor-rate the night befoie, 
and admitted to vote the neat day, which made 
the numbers against them. 

A petition was thi'n presented against the 
parties returned, and actions for bribery to 
(in enormous uinount commenced: but ii 
comproniiso was nft<'rwiuds ciTcctcd Irefore 
eitlier of them came to trial. 

In 1807 he was again icturned for this 
place, with Sir C. P. Hawkins, Ikait.; but 
upon the petition of John I'lovaiilon, Esq. 
another of the o.uidid.'itcs, and several of the 
\ot. rsjSirf.'. FT iia kins was declnicd not iluly 
elected, and Mr. Sv.aiin and Mr. Trovutiii.n 
were tho canduLites returned. T'his borough 
ho foiitiniieil to icpreseuo fi\er after. 

He was Chili) man of the Committee for 
budding VVatciloo Bridge ; and was enabled 
to ]iroiuote the welf.ue of Ills electors at 
Peiiiyn in the contracts for stone for huihl- 
ing tho bridge, which i.ncicased his interest 
in tile Buiough. * 

K. Paynk KNiciiir, E.sp. I'.S.A, 

^Ipiil '23. At his house in Soho-squarc, 
of im apoplectic aH'cction, Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq. V. P, of tho Society of 
Ariliqu.iries, and a gcntlenmn who tias 
long been distinguished in tho literary cir- 
cle.s of Europe, ffe had the reputation of 
being one of the most I'uiineut Greek scho¬ 
lars of his day, and was dccjdy conversant 
in nil matters of liternry antiquity. He was 
i hiefly distiiignished in a work, entitled, “An 
ncenunt of the Remains of the Worship of 
I'riapiis, lately existing at Ionia, in the King¬ 
dom of Naples : to which is added, a dis¬ 
course on the wor.'..ip of Priapus, and its 
connection with the Mystic. Theology of tho 
Ancients,*' 4to. 1786. This work excited 
great attention at the time of its appearance, 
imt from the nature of the subject, was nut 
likely to come into general circulation. He 
w.ns known to be eminently skilled in mat¬ 
ters of VertH, and his fine collection of an¬ 
cient hrontes, pictures, and various other 
valuable rarities, abundantly demonstrates 
his taste end knowledge in those subjects. 
Mr. Knight was also a poet, and if his works 
exliibit no vigorous proofs of original ge¬ 
nius, they at least display case, learning, 
and taste, lie was supposed to have been 
♦ill some years ii voluntary correspondent to 
The fi<liiihu)gh Revinr ; for his fortune placed 

Gini. Mao, ./v./s/, 1S',».i. 


him above all pecuniary recompence. He was 
reserved, and by no means conciliating, in 
his maimer, bui not rejiulsivc. Ho was 
ready to give information on all subjects of 
Icaining that were submitted to his judg¬ 
ment, and his observati' .is were always mark¬ 
ed by acuteness and intelligence. Ho wat 
hospitable in his disposition, and desirous 
of cultivating literary connections, mid also 
with per ons distinguished for knowledge 
and balents in the Fine Arts. He was for¬ 
merly very intimate with the late Mr. Kem¬ 
ble ; and some literary communications which 
took place between him and that Gentleman, 
respecting tho slate of Dramatic Perform¬ 
ances and the estimation in which Actor, 
were held in ancient Greece, some of whom 
acted as Ambassadors anti even as Logi.sla- 
tors, would lie well worthy of public atten¬ 
tion, not only at the present period of thc- 
atiii'iil ta.ito, but as lueritlng a place in the 
recoi. 1.1 of general Eitcraturc, 

lie has bequeathed his ma tchles s collec¬ 
tion of inc-d.ils, diawingi, an<n)fonil*if,^*\i. th 
at b'tist .iOjOOO/. to the British Museum. 
'ITiuy include a single volume of drawings 
by the inimitable Claude, which was jiur- 
cii.ascd for 1,600/. from a private indivkltial, 
who, 0 short time jireviously, had given 3/. 
for the siiuie volume. Sec an account of 
this valuable treasure in p. 164. 

Mr. lAindscer, in his Sabman Hesearclies, 
pays the following conijilimcnt to Mr. Knight: 
“The known value of your opinion (mi sub¬ 
jects connected with ancient art and my¬ 
thology i combined with yonr candour, and 
your caution in admitting novel and ill-prin¬ 
cipled interpretations, have induced me to 
address the present essay to you. Yonr know¬ 
ledge of ancient languages too (not to men¬ 
tion your astrftioniical science) by soaring 
where I sink, may, os 1 flatter myself, come 
in aid of that mutual conviction, and that 
public information, which are ray eventual 
purposes." 

EowARn Jones, Esft. 

April 18. In Great Chesterfield-street, 
Mary-lc-bonc, aflcr a short illness, aged 
73, Edward Jones, Esq. Bard to his IVIa- 
jesty, as Prince of Wales. Air. Jones was 
a native of Hcnblas, Llanderfcl, co. Merio¬ 
neth. He was a musician by profession, 
and perhaps the most distinguished per¬ 
former on the harp of his day. He held a 
situation in the office of robes in tho Lord 
Steward's Court, at St. James’s, and was 
considered as nearly tho lost of the race of 
Welsh Bards. Mr. Jones favoured the world 
with many musical works, and some publi¬ 
cations of singular curiositv, viz. “ Musical 
and Poetical lilies of the \VeIsh Bards, pre¬ 
served by tradition and authentic manuscripts 
from very remote antiquity, never before pub¬ 
lished i with a general history of the Baids 
and Druids, and a copious dissertatiou on 
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tli« musical instruments of the Aboriginal 
Uritons,” 181S, fol. edit, 'lliis contains 
much cui ious historical information.—“ The 
Hiirdic Museum of primitive Ihitish Litcra- 
tiiro, and other admirable varieties,” 1803, 
fol. A Supplement to the above.—“ Lyric 
Airs, consisting of specimens of Greek, Al« 
baninn, WallacTiian, Turkish, Arabian, Per¬ 
sian, Chinese, and Moorish national Songs,” 
1810, fol.—“ Terpsichore’s Banquet, or se¬ 
lect beauties of various national melodies,” 
1818. 

His library, which consisted of very rare 
bookr. both MS. and ])nnted, was lately sold 
by auction liy Mr. ISotheby. 

His remains were interred in the burial- 
ground of St. Mary-le-bonc, attended by a 
few of his old ftiends, who p.iiil the Inst tri¬ 
bute of respect to his memory. 

PlIIMP PaCKHOUSR, Esft. 

Nov. 7. At Camp on the Buiicss, ncor 
Decsn, of feviTj Itnsigu Philip Pnekhouse, 
of'illo ' jili batttlkm‘Id regiment Native In¬ 
fantry, ond third son of the late Jolm P. 
esq. formerly of Westminster. Ho w.as a 
young ollleer of gieat promise, sincerely re¬ 
gretted “ by rdl hi.s urqunintanci:, and ])ar- 
ticnliirly liy tlio whole of his brother officers, 
to whom his loss is a t.ubjcct of the deepest 
regret." Sueli were the expressions (ex- 
tracti'il from the liomhuy Courivi) of those 
who, not being connected by tlie ties of re- 
latioiuJiip, must be the most disinterested 
judges of his merits, and tlicse expressions 
are n consolation to his relatu >is, even in 
their dec]>tst sorrow. It may le said with 
truth, that he was right-minded in his reli¬ 
gious and nioral principles, an alTeetionatu 
brother, and an isirnest friend, pos.SKssing 
siijwrior t.ileiits, and carrylon: ja udeuee with 
roileetioii in all his nets fai supeiioi to his 
years. As one instance of the marked rc- 
kpect and ester in shewn for his cli.iracter, 
his colleagiii-; in office jirescnted him with n 
sword ii])on his <|uittiiig this his native land. 

Mil. OxBknitY. 

June .T. Ofan apoplectic lit, at his house 
in Diiiry I..ane, aged about 40, Mr. Oxberry, 
an activr of well-known talents os a comedian. 
He had some time ago Ik'cm visited by two 
attacks of the same kind, but his bealln ap¬ 
peared to 1 h! quite restored. 

He was originally intended fur an Artist, 
.and was placed under tlse caro of Mr Flubbs, 
but tiling of that profession, he afurwards 
Iieeamr a printer, and then turned actor. lie 
was first engaged by the Soutliend (Company, 
and in 1 807 made Iiis debuti at Covent Gar¬ 
den, without success. Afterwards be went to 
Glasgow, where he was more fortunate; and 
on his return to I.ondon, appeared nt tho 
Lyceum, wbej-j he bee ‘.me a f.uoaiitn with 
the town. Dairy Lane, ilie Hay market, the 
Olyinjile, .md ih'- .’•'U' icy , lane since engaged 
his exertions, l/i rvtic characters he ex¬ 


celled. In his private character he more re¬ 
sembled the actors of former days than the 
orcsent. Not that Mr. O. was of vicious 
habits; but keeping himself a wine-vault, 
he was too much addicteil to that compa¬ 
nionship that delights in the tavern ; wliicli 
shortened the days of a very shrewd, plea¬ 
sant, good-humoured man. He has left a 
distressed widow and children. Mr. Ox- 
berry also followed his business as n printer, 
and from liis press have periodically issued 
cheap editions of tho Drama, and several 
other works. His printing-office was at 
Camberwell, where he had been the day be¬ 
fore liis death, to inspoct its operations. 

Mh. Ciiahlks Mi>ic<i. 

Lately. Aged about 43, Mr. Charlr-. 
Muss, the eminent painter, who was lately 
omplnyed upon some largo enamel paintings 
for his Majesty. Ho wiw for several years 
principal artist with Mr. Col¬ 
lins, near Tempio Bar, whero many of hi? 
beautiful p,aiiitings both upon enamel plate 
and upon glass liavc lieon produced. 

His private worth in every relation of life, 
ond his high merit in tho art which lie prac¬ 
tised, have been nniversally acknowledged; 
and arc very generally regretted. 

Few men have better deserved this rejwi- 
tatluii and this sorrow than tbe late Mr, ib 
Muss ; be hod struggled with difficulties and 
Riirmounted them, and when his fimc ns an 
enamel painter sCliud highest, and pationngc 
and fortniii) in.ido tho world’.s pnwpeeti 
brighten before him—he ditd. The various 
b]ileiidid w'orks which ho ssa., commissioned 
to execute in jiainted glass, will be com¬ 
pleted under the direction of Mi. Martin*, 
who was liis pupil, mill who, in his iitten- 
tion to tiu* inteiests of the widow, ucknow- 
ledgcb his leg.ird for Mr. Muss’s muinory 
his superiiitciiil(-nce i>f these winks svill he 
a pledge to the persons for whom they are 
excculed, or their being finislied In n way 
wortliy of his late friend's reputation. 

'I'lie beautiful enamels svhieli Mr. Muss 
has left unfinished, wo fear must remain so 
'I'bose who aro fortnn.itc enough to possess 
some of hi.s works in this rare and beautiful 
art, will find tlioir value greatly incre.ased. 
It is probable that liis splendid lloly Kain'ily, 
after Farmcglano, (the largest enamel ever 
{minted,) and otlicrs of his celebrated works, 
will sliortly l>e brought to the hammer for 
the benefit of his family, when it is ho|)ed 
that the prices they will obtain will be com¬ 
mensurate with their worth and his reputa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. John Murdoch. 
jipril 20. Aged 77, Mr. John Murdoch, 
a most worthy man. He hail been lately- 
depressed by the {irosjiect of w.ant and pe- 

* The celebrated painter of Belshar'/ar’s 
Feast 


nury. 
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iiury, and fironi recent and scrcrc illness ro- 
lincfd to a stall) of groat lU-itit'itlon, ancl 
inuapacittttoil from iwy longer j'.ursu’nij.' his 
acciistumcd vou'.tion of Teacher of I<an- 
giKiges, which had hitherto afforded him 
his aged wife a scanty subsistence, llis 
filends lately printed an address to “'Ihe 
admirers of Burn’s gcuius and abilities, and 
all friends of humanity and unpretending 
meiit," soliciting them to “ assist in res¬ 
cuing the remnant of life of a most woithy 
man” fiom poverty. l*.irt of the money al- 
icady subscribed was judiciously applied dur¬ 
ing Ills illness; anti we trust that all who 
revcrcnco departed wortli, will cootributo 
their mite towards relieving the necessities 
of his aged lelict, who was the affectionate 
paitncr of his fortunes fui upwards of i'l years. 

Mr. Muidix'h was a iiatiuu of Ayr in 
Setiiliuitl, where lie receivoil a lilxiral edu¬ 
cation, and ufterwaitla finished his studies 
.it Ktlinburgh. He was the early and ablo 
iiMliiietor and friend of Burn^, arnl is mode 
no iiieonsideruldc mention of in his L>fp 
i-iiil Hi.Ikjui’s, Having been fur sometime 
■■tiij'loyed as an a‘.t>i^taut at a piivato se¬ 
minary, ho stood candid.ttc for the Master¬ 
ship of the Srhool at Ayr, and succeeded. 
Here he continued sinno years with reputa¬ 
tion, hut a desire of extending his know¬ 
ledge of the world induced him to quit that 
.taHon, ntid come to T-oiidon. After a short 
■.t:iy hero he wej l, (o I',i is,,wlicie he foimi.d 
nil intimaiy with ('obin.'! F''I!..rCon, then 
.■scciel.ny to tlio lirit''!. Itii;'’:is‘;y, Mhich 
irii'inlsliip suijsi'ted ever after, loul vna very 
■ dvantiigcorrs to him, when on l-.is return to 
Ijondon ho rnalertook t-', tc.ieli ibi rrencli 
l.uiigtiagn in whtclt priiclice at one tioro he, 

*1 id great sucress. Several forei;'ii''i:, of la.ik 
li.ive benefited by his sMIl ns a tiM.d.cr of 
lingluh, among rvliom was the celebiiitej 
lalleyraiKl during his residciico usancmi- 
,• 1 .Hit, in this cniiutry. Ho w.is well-known 
.i‘> the editor of ibo 8vo. stereotype edition 
of “Walker’s I'ronouneing Dictionary”’ 
and r.s tliu author of a “ Radical Vocabu¬ 
lary of the French Language,” 12nio. I78.‘), 

“ IVoDuiiciation and Orthography n( the 
French T.s'ingu.ige," 8vo. I7«8: “Diction¬ 
ary of Distinctions,” 8vo. 1811; “ Elo- 
meuts of Frotrch Fronunciatioii,” tko, 

Rf.V. j. j. CONYnKAHE, M. A. 

Juiu- .... At Blackhcath, the llev. Johu 
•Jo-sins Coitybcare, Vicar of Batheastnn and 
I’lubendary of VVarthill, co. Yirrk. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and in 
the year I7^!i was lulmitted a scholar of 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster; liaviiig 
tliroughout the rxcinin.ation which precedes 
such admission, distinguished himself in so 
cmintMit a manner, ns to have been con- 
stairlly at the head of thusc who stood out, 
.ind to have been admitted at the head of his 
eli'Ctiim. Ill 1797 he was elected a >Suidciit 
'd Chi^t CIuiilIi, Oxford j and in that Uni¬ 


versity ho maintained a reputation as du- 
tiiigiilshod os that of his earlier years. D«- 
sides Collogo prW.cs which ho obt-rined, tak¬ 
ing always the first place, he gained tire 
University Under-griuluate’s prize i and pro¬ 
ceeded M. A. Fell. . . Vv'hen the 

Rev. Dr. Carey, now Lord Bishop of Exe¬ 
ter, went from Christ Cliurch, .is Hc.td- 
mnstcr of Westminster School, in Iflu.T, JVfr. 
Conybcarc undertook for a while the oflico 
of Usher there. About tiro same time ho 
Wivs made Prebendary of W.inhill in the 
Cathedral of York, by the lute Archbisbo)i 
Markham. His merits raised him at Oxford 
successively to the oflrcc of Anglo-Saxon 
Professor, and of Regius Professor of Puc- 
try. I’he Vicarage of Bath-Kaston, to 
wliich Ire was pieseiiled in 1812 by his 
College, on whiili lie lived a blessing to 
his jiiirisbieiiers during iiuuy years, w.is his 
only Church jrreferment, except thatahove- 
inentiotied. In the present }car lie had Just 
ilclivcred tiro Bainjituii Li an 

attack of ilhies'i doj/ilvcd Iiis country of Ins 
scrvice.s. In litiguag' ,, in poetry, in taste, 
he ra-ikcil hk'Ji. As a cl.euiist, and us a 
mi(icr.iiogi>t, he v, .is ilistiiigc.ishcd. Hi.s 
goodness of lic.irt wr.J unbounded. No ea- 
lamity of uvhci'S c.tiue un’.ieeded under liis 
eye, nor vvas iicy tiling wbich kindness could 
do for nnolber ever omitted by him. Nor 
tan wc wonder at this, when we turn to dm 
most v.ihiable point, in a chiir.irtcr vithi.ilile 
III (ill icspccls, namely, his deep afid uii- 
foigned jiiety. There were in liimaspliit 
of true devotion, a singleness of Iicart, u 
purity of iileas, which r.iiely, very r.iiclj, 
li ivc been found. Never did he Insc ■.i'*lil 
of the responsibility vvhich he h.id t.ikcn 
npoii himself yi the cbni.ieter of u p.oi.sli 
jiriest. Ho was buried on the 
own Cburcli-yard, in a spot selected by liim- 
si'lf. His remains were followed by lii^ bio- 
tlier, lire Rev. Win. Conybeaic, .sn.l by hij 
brother-in-km, the Rev. Clias. D.ivies, us 
chief inournevs ; and by other relations and 
friends. The principal panshioners Hs.ombled 
at a house op})o.site, joined the train as it left 
the Vicarage; clergy and gentry from tiie 
neighbourhood likewiso attended ; and tlio 
church and church-yard were filled vioth the 
inhaliitunts of the parish of all classes. The 
Rev. Mr. Hutchins, the Curate, received 
the body, but from the time of its entering 
tiro Church the Rev. Chas. Davies undertook 
the melancholy duty of performing the ser¬ 
vice. lire appearooco of the inounifiil scene, 
and Its several circumstances, strongly markeiJ 
the deep sense entertained by the parish and 
by the neighbourhood of the loss they had 
all sustained. The multitudes who attended 
the interment, both rich and poor, bore just 
testimony to the character of him vrlro had 
been truly the father of the parish, the 
friend of the poor, the comforter of the 
ttlTlictcd, and a bright c.xample for the pro- 
fessiou of vvhich he was a ineiuber. 

CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Matf 2i. At Rilton in Htildornesa, aged 
6’I, the Hot. T/wmas If'lttson, Incumbent. 
Ho nat presented to that Curacjr in 1 SOS by 
R. Thompson, esq. Ho was of Christ's 
(^llege, Cainbridgo ; M.A. 17R5. 

June 4. At tlie Parsonage, East Horsc- 
kjy, Surrey, aged 70, the Rev. John Owen, 
M. A. Rector of East Horseley, and of St. 
Rennet’s, Paul’s-wharf, London; Archdea¬ 
con of Richmond, Yorkshire; and Chap¬ 
lain-general to hit Majesty’s forces. He 
was presented to the Rectory of St. Ben- 
net and St. Peter, Paul’s-wliarf, in 1803, by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s ; and in 
1820 to that of East Horsley by the Abp. of 
Canterbury. Ho was elected Archdeacon of 
Richmond in 1801. 

At his house in Quorry-placc, Shrews¬ 
bury, aged 6'}», the Rev. John Rockc, Rec¬ 
tor of (.'lungunford, co. Salop, a man much 
and deservedly respected. Ho was of St. 

C.’ollege^, Cambridge, B. A. 1778; 
M. A. 1783 i was instituted to the Rectory 
of Clungiinford In 1814 on his own pro 
sontatioii. 

Jtttie C, At Barlow, Derbyshire, in his 
B'lth year, tho Rev. John toiler, last sur¬ 
viving son of the late Dean of Kaphoe. 

July 2.8. The Rev. Edward f'hrdy, for¬ 
merly of Christ Church, Oxford, where ho 
proceeded IVI. A. March I'l, 1773. He was 
nearly 4o years Hector of Yelvertoft, Nortli- 
aniutonshire; and i 1 years Per|)etual (Jurato 
of Great Rowdenand of Market tlarborough, 
Leicestershire. To these latt- r ajipoint- 
nionts he was presented in I'/RO by the 
Dean and Cliapler of Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford ; and tii the Rectory of Yclvcrtoft in 
1785 by Earl Craven. * 

/tug. G. Of Cholera Morbus, the Rev. 
Jlft/rs MaTlindnle, a distinguished member 
of tho Methodist Connexion, and late Go¬ 
vernor of Woodhouse Grove School, Yoik- 
shiro. The Methodist Conference were 
holding their sittings ot 1.eeds at the time 
of Mr. IM’s death His lomains were in¬ 
terred at the Old Chapel, attended hy tho 
President and Conference, and a number of 
Preachers' sons, who had been under his 
guardianship. Two days before his death, 
Mr. hf. in perfect health, surrounded l)y 
tho whole of his youthful charge, received 
the thanks of the Rretlircii in an op(<u Con¬ 
ference, for the services in tho situation he 
hod ktcly Ullcd, and on which oeca'-ion six 
of tho youths delivered, addresses in tho 
Greek, Latin, and English languages, nos 
less expressive of their gratiti'do to their 
Governor, than creditable to their talents. 
Mr. M. is the eleventh Methodist preacher 
who has died during tho past year in Eng¬ 
land. 

Lately. Aged 78, the Rev. G. liulry, 
Master of a Seminary at St. Ives for nearly 
half a century. 


At King’s Norton, WoTCCstorahiro, the 
Rev. Hugh Bdwnid^, upwards of 40 ycais 
ministci of that |>arisn. 

At Clifton, in his 75th ycor, the Rev. 
Thomas Grinfield, brother of tho latv: Ge¬ 
neral Grinficld, Commandar-in-Chief of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, and of tho 
Island of Trinidad; and father of tho Ucv. 
Edward William Grinfield, M. A. of Lin- 
doln College, Oxford. 

At Radborne, Derby, the Rev. E. Pole, 
LL. B. Rector of Egginton, same county. 
Ho was of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, LL.U. 
Oct. 2.5, 1795; and in tho samo year was 

i )resented to the Rectory of Egginton by 
L Pole, esq. 

At Ipswich, in his SOtli year, the Rev. 
Thmms Rcirr, Rector of Rrockley and Per- 
ptital (iurate of Ilketshall St. Laurence, 
both in Suffolk. He was presented to the 
above Rectory in 1785 by Joshua Grigtiy, 
esq.; and to tho Curacy of Ilketshall lu 
1794 by Mr. James Clmpman. 

Suddenly, at Bnllybeg, cm Wicklow, tho 
Rev. Richard Henry Symn. 

DEATHS. 

lyaNOOS AND ITS Envibons. 

In M'intaguc-strcctNorth,Russcil-squai c, 
Robeit Kilmer, esq. fourth son of the Lite 
Rev. Sir EJmu^K^Filrncr, iiurt. of East Sul- 
ton Park, Kent, by Aiinr.liclla-fdii'ist'.aun, 
eldest flaughtor of Sir John Honywood, I..111. 
(by Annaliollii, daughter of Wm. Good- 
ennugh, esq.) Ho was inarricil, but li.id 
no issue. Ho was brother to Rev. Sir 
John, the present baronet, and to the Rev. 
W. Filmer, Ihictor of Ileyford Purcell, co. 
Oxford, &c. 

/ipril 2H. Catherine, 2il I'.a'i. of Hon. 
Mr. Pcrcivnl, brother of the laic I‘^rl of 
Egmont, and Lord Arden. 

May 8. Louis.!, wife of Witney-Mcl- 
bournc West, osq. of Hainmcr.inilh, only 
daughter of Sir Alicluicl Crome, l>art. of 
Teddington Park, Bedfordshire, tmd grand¬ 
daughter of Ford, fifth Earl of Cav.iu. 

June 19. At the Eejl of Deiby’s house, 
in ♦irosvenor-sq. the iiifunt daughter of the 
Karl and Countess of Wilton. 

June 21. Aged .59, tho Hon. Gerard 
Tunioui, K. N. third son of Kdwnrd-Gaitit 
Tumour, late Earl of Winterton, by Aunc, 
his first Countcs.s, Hnugiitcr of Thomas Lord 
Archer. Ho was born Oct. a, 1795. 

July 2(1. Aged 40, Thomas Clarke, esq. 
surgeon, LincoIn’s-inn-fioMs. 

.July 21. Aged 75, Wm. Old, esq. of 
Addingtori-place, Camberwell. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Wm. Norie, esq. 
of Riirussa-ploce, Islington. 

July •22, In Providence-row, Cainlnidge- 
hc.itli, Hackney, aged 99, Wm. Sjiciicor, esq. 
July 2.1. lu Long-acic, aged 71, Hob. 

Grci 
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•ircon, psq. many years acting partner in tho 
film of Hnti'lictt iiiiU ('<>. 

Julii 2!i. At Caiiiberwclli Mias Oillicrt. 

July 27. In Vernoii-i'liicc, Bloornsbury- 
afpiare, aged 22, Fraiites-Mary, wife of 
Hecry-Cowd Tecil, esq. and eldest daughter 
of William Kothcry, esq 

July 28. Aged 8H, William Bond, esq. 
jirincipal Clerk to the Coniinissionera of 
bowers for the City of Lonilon; to which 
lucnilivc* ollicc he succeeded in I7.‘)b', on 
the death of Henry Hall, esq. to whom for 
many years ho hud been tho Senior Assistant 
Clerk. 

July 29. Aged (;9, Theophilus Hcarsey, 
rsq. of Hotolpii-lanc, Common Councilman; 
and on the (I'th of August, aged 27, An- 
dri'w his eldest son. 

Jti/i/ :i I. At his house in .'^tratforJ-place, 
-'M'ed 7.S, ’riionia.s Ware, esq. 

./e/;. 2. At Duluich, aged 25, Mary, 
«Ife of Mr. John Vaudenburgh. 

yi'if;. :i. The wife of W^n. Pirnier, esq. 

I .f Arlingtoii-street. 

/hr'. ■!. At his fi'tlier’s house, in Ches- 
t''i '.tu'i't, («ros>-'enor-jj!ace, aged 35, Chns. 
Ib>!i.'..l!iilf, esq. of Clapliiim, r.ccoud e >ri of 
ICotialil'on liorindaile, esq 

At tl;.- lull tf her father, Blackheath, 
M.ii'y Sufamw, wife of llev. Newto.! Smart. 

Jui:. -5. Aged 25, Aiigu3ta-Eli/.tibeth, 
'.Ife of John Kirklni d, e.<q,; and on the .3d 
lilt, ngcil 18, d;ailcitte-J'r«n(‘i.s ; the eldest 
.oei foul til iLiuglitcr of tlio Jute Major-gon. 
John .V. V'osoy. 

.'/vg. (i. At Chelsea, the widow of .'^am. 

( Indlett, esq. kite Comiiiiss.'.ry General in 
til.* Weal Indies. 

/l,i".{). Aged lb, Caroline, .Sd dan. of 
John Angell, esq. of tho Timer; mid on the 
1 ilh, aged 52, Anne, mother of tho above 
(Jaiolinc. 

/■/iig. 0. Aged fi.'i, Mrs. Owen, of Ox- 
ibrd-streot, sister of .James .Sc.atcherd, osq. 

In King-street, Holborn, Mattliias A.s|)* 
ilen, e..q. formerly a incrcliant of Philadelphia. 

y/ii.g. 10. In Ilcrtfurd-strcct, Park-lane, 
-iged Hugh Bissliopji, esq. 

//iig. 12. In Downing-sticet, aged 73, 
1). Dulany, esq. 

13. In Percy-street, aged 8.1, Eli- 
/ahetli, widow of the late K. O. Taylor, esq. 

In Katisin,gtnii-s(|uaTC, aged 7.5, Mrs. 

< Ji.irlottc Jncksoii, late of Ru.ssell-rquare. 

In Upper Gowei-street, Lucy-Klizabeth, 
ivife of Loi d Alaiirice Drummond. 

Jut;. 15. At Peckliam, aged fi9, Mr. 
.hiine.', Norton, late iif Phsh-street-hill. 

17. In Nottingliam-place, aged 
1(>, Kli/.a-Saiah, youtigestdiui.of JolmChi- 
ehebter, esq. M.D. 

BEDHiHusiiiKn.— Any. Ki.' At Lldling- 
tiin, aged 77, Edward Platt, esn. 

BfcUUMIIl h.—23. .\t liiiificlJ-i.i.rk, 
•igeil 7!», Alisa IJei i ietta .Malone. 

A<i^. If. At Waigruvp, Tlioiiiiib Mitk- 
htn, csi' li highly n .petted bv ■' 


numerous olrelo of fricitils, by whom, as 
well us by his roliitlvos, his loss will bir 
deeply regretted. 

Camdriooe .—June lb. At Cambridge, 
Diana Elizabeth, wife of Sir Brodrick Chin- 
ncry, hart, of Flinthoid, co. Cork, and dan. 
of the late 6. Vernon, esq. of Clontarf 
Castle, near Dublin. 

Auj'. 1,5. la King’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 77, B. Sheppard, esq. 

Chester. —/Jug. a. At Stockport, aged 
C5, John Lidstcr, sen. esq. of the firm of 
Bruckshaw and JJdster, merchants. 

Devonshire. —At Plymnnth, on his re¬ 
turn from Alalta to Join his family in the 
Netherlands, Deputy Assistant Coiniiiissary 
General Robert Cotes. 

J’lly lb. At Fursdon, aged 2b, (Jiarles 
Fursdon, esq. eldest son of G. .S. Fursdon, 
esq. of that place. 

J.i/y 24, Suddenly, at Great Dnryard, 
near ExettT, Frarres, wife of .lames So- 
incrvile Fownes, esq. of AtScSSnfSjlfrt^h q. 
London, anil second doiighter of the late 
William llbert, esq. of Bowringsleigh, 
Devon. 

Dorsetshire. — Ai/fc. a. Ah'. IVslliam 
Evciett, of Shaftesbury. Being a member 
of n Lociety called the Hearts of Oak, liis 
rciniiins wero attended to the gr.avo by the 
whole of that body, iis well as by a long line 
of relatives and friend.s. 

Dl'kimm.— July 2.3. At Hiirwoi^li, near 
Darlington, very suddenly, aged 72, univer¬ 
sally rrspccted, Robert Colling, rsq. foi- 
rnerly Alajor of tlio North koik Alilitiu, 
one of his Alajesty’s JiialiLu.s of the Pence. 

.7i.'g. 9. At East SlniHs, .aged 72, 'Ihos. 
Smurthwuitc, of O-stle-st. i.rfiiccster-sqiMre. 

I'lssEX —2. Aged 5.0, Anne, wife 
of James Corbett, esq. of Waliiinmsiow. 

Gi.oihesi-ersuire. — July lo. Eli/ii, 
wife of Win. Can oil, esq. of ClieltenhatM 

July 23. At (Jlifton, aged 19, Air. Davis 
Sioane, second son of the late M.ijor Davi.s 
.Sloane, of tho Bengal army, uiid seholur oi 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

«////y 2-1. At Cheltenham, aged 25, Ca¬ 
tharine-Alary Richards, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Chief Baron. , 

Aug, 12. At Shircliauipton, aged 74, 
John Winpeniiy, esq. 

Hampsiiiue.— July 30. At Aluddiford, 
aged 51, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. John 
Kingsmill, formerly Rector uf Chewton 
Meiidip, Somerset. 

■tvg. 3, At Westfield, aged h7 . Airs. 
P.nteous, widow, l.ate of Southampton. 

Avg. 7. A^ Southampton, aged 92, tho 
widow of Col. Heywooil. 

Aug. 10. At Woodlands, Mr. D.iniel 
Bl.iishford, some time since an extensive 
ngiieiiltcrist in the vicinity of Fordingliridge. 

1 If li.is left a widow and six small children 
to depioie his loss. 

.lug. 1 2. At Burley, aged 7.5, Mrs. 
I]'iH'J(."ski widow of the Kite Capt. W. 

Haiulcock, 
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Ilandcock, many years merciumt hi the 
Ncwfoaiidland trade. 

Hlrtfobusiure,'— /fu^. 5. At Hertford, 
to the groat grief of her only sun, aged 67, 
Mrs. Anne Meredith. 

Aug. 14. At Watford, the widow of the 
laic Stephen Ardcsoif, esq. 

Kent.— Mat/Ql. At Ikividere, Kent, 
in his .Idth year, the Hon, S. PI. Eardlcy, 
eldest and only surviving son of I^rd Hard' 
ley, by Alaria-Marow, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Eardlcy Wdmot, knt. Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Ho was 
born Dec. 2.9, 1770. 

July 20. At Margate, Edward Prossor, 
esq. of JBrixton, Surrey. 

Aug. 12. At Uainsgato, Melirent, dau. 
of Humphry Austin, esq. of Alderley, co. 
(Jloucostcr. 

Aug. 13. At Hioadstairs, aged 21, Fro* 
dt'iick, fourth sun of tlic lute Horatio Clu* 
gett, usq. of Claplinm. 

- .VPDover, aged .39, Mr. Tho¬ 
mas (iroeo, eldest sun of the late Mr. Philip 
Cirecn, of Upper Thumes-< treet. 

Lancasiiikf..— July 2.9. Aged .“i!), Dr. 
Jardiiie of Liverpool. 

I.EiCESTEKSiiiRE.— July 15. Aged .5.0, 

Fanny, wife of Mr. Wm. Cboper of Hurbai-h. 

ylug. 3. At Ashhy-de-la-Zoucli, aged 
()1, Mr. Thomas Kirkland, sen. surgeon, 
son of the late '1 honias Kirkland, M, D. 
As a professional man he ranked high in the 
estiinntiun of the public, and Ins henevo- 
li.-nco .iiid ])hilanthrnpy were too cons’ti* 
cuous to need any eulogy. 

Lincolnshire. —At the house ui'liis hro- 
ther-in-liiw, Ib’uiy Sebvoo.l, esq. ofHom- 
eastle. Thus. Cracroft, esq. of iTuirington 
Hull, leaving a widow and live ivnuit children. 

July 29. Apoil (!!>, Mr.s. Eli/. Noble, 
mother of Mr. Noble, hoolrellcr, of Hostoii, 
and of Air. Noble, bookseller, cf Itiiil. 

July :il. At (itlringham, aged 73, Mr. 
Wm. JllcnkiD. 

Monmouth.— July 2.'). AtMonmoutli, 
•iged 44, J. C. Col'iris, M.D. of .Swansea. 

Norfolk. — July 16. At KeninglMll vi- 
t.ariige, sincerely regretted by hi.s family um! 
friends, ,at tlic advanced ago of H.O years, 
Mr. Killctt, furmeily of Hackney. 

OxFoROSIilRK.— July 28. At Waiding- 
lon, ugc<l 83, PIli/abetli-Honoiia, relict of 
f.icut.-eol. Wasey, late of (jucen Anne-st. 
Westminster. 

iiiiKorsiiiKR.—jr?me U. Aged 80, Joseph 
ISromheld, esq. of the Franciscan P'riary, 
Shrewsbury, a man of a'benevolent dispo¬ 
sition and rccUtude of condpet. Ha was 
Mayor of Shrewsbury in 1809. 

July 17. P’rances, wife of P'rancis Povoy, 
'of Eltesmere, and only dau. of Plibrard Stud- 
ley, esq. late of the Wylo Cop, Shrewsbury. 

SoMEnsETSiiiRL.— Muy 31. At Uath, 
I.Rdy Hnhiuson, the lady of Sir George 
Abercrombio llobiusun, hurt. 


At DroomAold, noar Taunton, aged 78, 
Mrs. H. Hamilton. 

July 28. At Fordtoi), near CreJiton, 
aged b'2, Samuel Davy, esq. having survived 
his venerable mother but a few weeks. 

Suffolk. — July lx. Anne, wife of John 
Hawkins, esq. of Oosford. 

Surrey.—21 . At Clay-hill, Epsom, 
in her HSth year, Margaret, relict of lata 
Capt. Henry I’Anson, li. N. and sister to 
latu Admiral Ra/ely. 

Sussex. — Lately. At Tattle Hampton, 
James Cl.'irk, esq. Grauhy-row, Dublin. 

WoHCESTEii».:iiit.— July 14. In Para¬ 
dise-row, near WoruiiSter, aged 88, Mrs. 
Mary Stilliiigfleet, the th^d and only re¬ 
maining dau. of Ucv. Pidwurd Stillingtlcct, 
formerly I'rebi'tulary of Worcester, and Rec¬ 
tor of flurtlebury. 

Yorkshire. —ylfril 13. At Wykcli.im 
Abbey, Hon. Durotby. rrdirt of llicli.ird 
].ungley, esr;.; and eldest dun. of Henry, 
kite Lord Aiiddictnn, by Dorothy, dau. and 
coheir of (leo. Cartwright, esq. ofDiling' 
ton, Notts; W.IS born July 13, 17'')8, mar. 
Kich.'ird Langley, esq. of Wykeham Abhi'y, 
who died 1817. 

July 20 . Mr. W. Selby, of itlacLwuIl, 
Halifax, high coustablo fur the division uf 
Morley. 

July 2.3. In his 80th year, "lios. Foster, 
esq. one of the senior AlJernien ofSi'arbio’. 

July 93. At ^eds, eged 27, Mr. W. 
Alattoek, printer. 

\WAUns.— - JIlly 25. At (Curdin’, the relu.t 
of Jolm Niithaiiiel hliers, esq. uf Cudoxti'M 
Lodge, tiJaruorgiinsliiic. 

Scotland. — LuUty . At Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hcniy Cumiiiiii',, iornieily ]'ioui_ 

Theatres Royal Yoik imd Edmljiiigh, und 
son of late All. (nmiiniiis, of the'J'he.Uii"i 
Roial Hull .and York. 

June l\. AtJ’xvie, Abeideenshiic, iiged 
8*1, the Hon. Alls. (rordoA, relit t of the 
Lite General lltm. IV'm. Gt rdiiii, of Fyvie. 

Ireland. — April<17. Ii .Merrion-squarc, 
Duhliii, Alrs.lirmviilow, wi low of the Eight 
Hon. Win. Brownlow, of Suig.m iu Ircl.ind, 
nud mother of the (iuu.nlcss of Darnfey, the 
Dowager Viseouiitoss I't'wcrscourt, Vheoiiii- 
tess de Venei, aud the lute Mrs. Ford, relict of 
AI. Ford, csq. nephew of the galLmt Col. P'ord. 

Amroad.—A t the Alps, in Trelawny, Ja¬ 
maica, lit the adviiuccd ogc of 106* years, 
Plli/iil>etli, relict of the late Mr. Nicholas 
Kueswyss. She was miieh resjiectcd by all 
classes, who were acquainted m ith her, and 
is deeply lamented by her relatives and friends. 

In raris, at a very otlvanccd age, Sir 
Michael Crumle, hart. 

Jau. 21. On the coast of Africa, Tho¬ 
mas Stewart, younger sun of the Rev. Win. 
Ruckle, Vicar ufPirtnii, Oxon. 

May 29. In the Allii dcs Veuves, Champ 
Pily^ees, Puii.',, Tlminas Pinfold, esq. late of 
Eedgofurd, Norfolk. 
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DILL OF MOHTALITY, from July 91, to August 94, 18 94. 
Clu It. tent'll. Df.ricil. 

Males - HOI 1Males - 740 \ 

I'Vmales - 074 ) '* ^ Femalos - 744 J 

VV hereof have diet! under two years old 


-14R4 

47!) 


Salt .'"•r. per bushel: 1 iJ- per pound. 
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AGttREOATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Imjiortatio 
from the Returns ending Aug. 91. 


Wlicat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s. ll. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. (/. 

s. d. 

67 9 

33 0 

28 7 

39 4 

84 11 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 20, 4Gs. to COr. 

AVERAGE PiyCE of SUGAR, Aug. 18, 2!)i. sV/.per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aug. 2o. 

Kent Bags . 4/. lOs. to Cl. O.t. Farnlium Pockets.... 61. Os. to Bf. lO.-. 

Sussex Ditto . OL Os. to Oh Os. Kent.. Oh 

Yearling. lOs. to 5h los. Sussex. 4h l.is. to Cl. 0, 

Old ilitlo . Oh Os. to Oh Os. Yearling . 4h 4.s. to 61. 0>. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STIUW. 

St. James's, Hay 5/. l.'is. Straw 9h l.'i.s. Clmti 61. 1 "jj.—WiiiteehniJcl, Hay Gh It 

Straw 2h Os. Clover 61. Ot. 


SMITH FIELD, Aug. 9.'i. To .sink the OlTal—[ter stone of slhs. 

Beef. is. G(l. to 4s. C'l. Lanilt. -Is. oJ. to Us. ihl. 

Mutton.;l,. • sJ. to 4t. ftih Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 14 •: 

Veal .4'. (id. to .''is. Cil. Beasts. 2,61!) Calves 2H0 

J’oik . 4i. 0 ,'. to Li.v. o./. Sheepand Lambs24,4^0 Pigs IHO 

<10.\L.S; Newcastle, oI«. Oth to 0 !)s, fj.h—Sunderland, tiUs. 0(f. to 40s. Oih 

T.YLLOVV, [ler Cwt. Town Tallow .iy.v. Od. Y'ellow Rus.sia 3 7 a’. Od. 

.SO.'YP, Yellow 70i. Mottled 78r. o./. Curd S2.«, —CANDLES,*8s. per Do,j. MouHs !),». 6d- 


TIIE PRICP2S of SHARES In C.vsAr^i, Docks, Water Works, Insuuawce, and 
G.\s I.lOiiT Co.Mi'AMES (between the 2 ,Gth of July, and‘2.'jth of August, 1.824), at tin* 
tlfllco of Mr. M. Raikf. (successor to tin? late IMr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Gre.Tt VViuchrster-streut, OKI Broad-strect, London.— 
Cavat.s. Trent and Mersey, 7oh and hunus ; price 2,400h—Leeds and Liverpool, IGh; 
piice (JOOh—Coventry 44/. and hoiiu.s; jiricc I,30U/.—Oxford, short shares, 32h and 
bonus; price !)0()h-—Grand Junetlun, lOh and bonus; price 3.'»0/.—Birmingham, 1^1. 10.s'. 
and bonus; price 375h—^Nenth, IG/.; price 410h—Swansea, 11/.; price 280/.-—Mon¬ 
mouth, )0/.; price 2GG/.—Bmeknoek and Abergavciiiiy, 7hi price 180/.—Nottingham, 
-; price 300h—Cromfurd,-; price 450.—Ellesmere, .3/. lOs.; price 83h—Dud¬ 
ley, .3/.; price H.‘l/.—Old Union, 4h; priic .').Sh —Burnesley, 19h and bonus; price 3701.— 
Huddersfield, 1/.; price 42/.—l.Ancastcr, Ih; price 42h—Stratford-upon-Avon, 1/.; price 
GUh— Rochdale, 4/.; price 145h—Kennet and Avon, Ih; price 30/.—Regent’s, price 53/. 
—^Thames and Medway, price 37/.—Wilts and Beiks, price 10/.—Portsmouth and 
Arundel, price 21/.— Docks. West India, 10/.; price 235/.—Ijoudon, 4h 10s.; price 
108/.— Waterworks. East London, Gh; price I70h— Gr^iul Junction, 3h; price 88/. 
— West Middlesex, 2h lO.r.; price 80h —Fiuf. and Life Insurance Companies. Royal 
Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 310/.—Globe, 7h; price 130/.—Imperial 6/.; price 
130/.—^Hope, (is.; price 6h— Atlas, 9s.: price H/.—>-Guardian, 10/. paid; price 12h pruin. 
—Kent, 2h 10s.; price 78/.—Rock, 2s.; price 4h 14s.— Gas Light Companies. West¬ 
minster, 3h 10s.; price 7Gh—Imperial, 3h; price 667.—Pheenix, 2/. paid; price 16h 10s. 
prom.—^Revevhionary Interest Society, 20h paid; price 9/. 10s. prem.—Vauxhall Bridge, 
Ih; prices'/. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The commiinication of « A Dard,” re- 
ipccting the family of Berkeley of Stratton, 
■nd the Dighys of Ireland, is not sufficiently 
explicit iu respect to the dignity claimed, 
and requires some authentication of the 
&cts before we can insert it, or open our 
pages to controversy likely to ensue from 
any erroneous statements. 

A Correspondent says, ** In your last 
Supplement, p. 683, T. £. recommends the 
use of Mustard Seed for the purpose of re¬ 
storing and strengthening the action of the 
bowels. That useful and practical writer. 
Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of Health 
and Longevity, published about 30 years 
ago, strongly advised the same remedy. 
The great difficidty most people have to 
encounter in this remedy is that of swallow¬ 
ing the seed^.Ji.q consequence of their float- 
iiJg upbii' the top of the water poured on 
them, lliis difficulty is itbviated by soak¬ 
ing the seeds in a wine-glass half full of wa¬ 
ter, about three or four hours before they 
are taken, as they then become enveloped in 
a kind of mucilage, and adhering to each 
other, arc swallowed by the patient without 
the least difficulty.” 

Ci.ioNAs begs to inform J. J. K. p. 98, 
that he is decidedly wrong in his statement 
in our last Maga/.ine, relative to the himily 
of Musgrave, Tlic facts of the case are 
these: George Musgrave of Nettlecombe 
in Somersetshire, by Juliana, daughter of 
Thomas Bcre of Hunsham, co. Devon, left 
issue two sons, Hicliard and George, and 
three daughters, Juliana, wlio married John 
Keigwin of Rousehole in Ojrnwall (from 
whom the present highly respectable repre¬ 
sentative of the Keigwin family, the Uev. 
James Jenkin Keigwin, Hector of Withiel 
in Cornwall, is descended) ; Dorothy, an>l 
Gertrude, who both died s. p. George 
Musgrave, the eldest son, married Maiy, 
daughter of Edward Clark, and had two sons 
and two daughters, viz. George, Thomas, 
Julian, who became the wife of John Davie, 
and M-uy, who married Edward Jones; 
George Miugrave, last mentioned, married 
Katherine, daughter of Sir John Chiches¬ 
ter, and had Thomas, who died a. p., and 
Julian, who, on the death of her brother, 
became heiress of the elder branch of the 
family of Musgrave of Somerset, and married 
Sir James I^ngham, hart, father of Sir 
James Langham, the present Baronet. 
Richard, second son of Geflrg^e Musgrave 
and Julian Here, had one son, Samuel Mus- 
grave, M.D. who is well known by bis clas¬ 
sical attainments, and who left two daugh¬ 
ters; one of whom died s. u.; the other, Eli¬ 
zabeth, married Richard Harvey, esq. whose 
issue are still living. It is thus manifest 
that Juliana Musgrave, who married John 
Keigwin, never was an heiress or coheiress 
of any branch of her fsmily. 


X. remarks, Among the many improve¬ 
ments which have been proposed for the con¬ 
venience or beauty of the City, it seems sin¬ 
gular that the laying open Uie magnificent 
West front of Si. Paul’s Church should not 
have been one. -It appears to me that this 
might bo accomplished at a very moderatq 
expense, by prolonging Crescent - place, 
Blackfriars, apparently constructed with 
this vien-. The only houses of any great 
value to he taken down would be two in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. That this plan would 
odd much to the beauty of the City, f think 
no one will deny. And, at the same tiiriL.- 
it will in part remove the reproach wc lie 
under of shutting up our public buildings in 
corners, where they must be seen to great 
disadvantage.” 

. W. G. states, that in perusing Green's 
Tourist’s New Guide to the I^akes,” ho 
found the following note (vol. I. p. 139), 
which strongly corroborated Mr. Haslc- 
wood’s supposition that Richard Brath- 
wayte was the author of “ Barna1)ee’s Jour¬ 
nal :”—“ An old copy of hU Itinerary is 
still in being at Dalham Tower, on a blank 
page of which, a predecessor of the present 
proprietor, Daniel Wilson, esq. wrote, ‘ I 
knew the author of this book well, he was 
commonly called. Dapper Dick.’ A por¬ 
trait of D.ippcr Dick is still preserved in 
Kendal, and is in the possession of Anthony 
Yeats, esq ; but certain local Antiquaries 
suppose it to represent the person of one of 
the Braitbwaites of Bunicslde, more re¬ 
markable for an attention to bis personal 
appearance than for his opulence.” 

Mr. S. Wilkin, Librarian to the Nor¬ 
folk and Norwich Literary Institution, is 
preparing for the press an octavo edition 
of the entire works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
knt. author of “ Rcligio Medici," “ Vul¬ 
gar Errors,” &c. who resided in Norwich 
in the seventeenth century. A consi¬ 
derable quantity of unpublished miscella¬ 
nies, together with his correspondence, 
which have been obtained from the British 
Museum and Bodleian Library, will be add¬ 
ed, together with a life, lie would be glad 
tQ know if any of our Correspondents can 
refer him to a copy of his posthumous works 
having the date 1720, 1721, or 1722. The 
edition of 1712 is common, and there is a 
copy of it in the Royal Institution, having 
a reprint title-page 1723. lie would also 
be obliged by tlio communication of any 
original information, by the use of any MSS. 
or of any illustrated copies of any of his 
works. 

London Pageants, temp, diaries I. In our 
next. - 

Eiiuata. —In the head- line, pp. 22(i, 227, 
228, for India, read Russia.—P. 226, b. I. 
26 ,ybr Enanw’tb, read Eutmw’th. 
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Tour through several Parts op Scotland. 


Mr. URBAN, Westmoreland, Sept. 6. 

AVING recently returned from 
a tour through several ]>arts of 
Scotland, 1 bcf? to present you with a 
desultory aecount of niy ti;avels. I 
shall commence at the North end of 
iny tour, and first notice Aberdeen. 
'Inis city is \'2C) miles North from 
Kdinburgh, and 528 from London. It 
is divided into the old and new town. 
The old town, at the census in 1821, 
contained 18,312 inhabitants. The 
new town 26,484; together 44,796. 
Aberdeen, for extent, trade, and beauty, 
exceeds any town in the North of Scot¬ 
land. The University gives the place 
a literary character ; in all respectable 
parties yon meet with some of the pro¬ 
fessors or members of the University. 
During my stay I had the honour of 
being introduced to most of the jiro- 
fessors. To jiarticularize the respec¬ 
tive merits ot so many eminent men, 
would be rather an extensive and invi¬ 
dious task. I cannot, however, omit 

f iving you some account of the Rev. 
)r. Brown, principal of Marischal 
College, who, in my opinion, must 
be allowed to stand as the first gene¬ 
ral scholar in Britain. Having Bur¬ 
nett’s prize of 1200/. adjudged to him, 
for his Essay on the Being of a God, 
among about 50 other competitors 
from various parts of the world, is 
confirming testimony of this assertion. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to 
hear sonietiiing of this Burnett and 
his prize. A Mr. Burnett in Aber¬ 
deenshire, who died some years ago, 
having had doubts about the existence 
of a God, bequeathed certain lands in 
Aberdeenshire, the accumulated rental 
of which every 40th year to be given to 
the authors of the two best Essays 
proving the existence of a God. Three 


professors in divinity from different 
universities to be the judges. The 
essays not to be written in the author’s 
own hand, and a motto on each essay 
to answer a motto on a paper l-OuuU.;- 
ing the respective author’s real names. 
But the names of the successful candi¬ 
dates alone to be ascertained. The un¬ 
successful essays to be returned accord¬ 
ing to directionsi After the lapse of a 
year for examination of the essays by 
the judges, in the year 1816 the first 
prize of 1200/. was adjudged to a motto 
which, on breaking the seal, was found 
to contain the name of the Rev! Wm. 
Laurence Brown, D.D. of Aberdeen. 
The second prize of 500/. was adjudg¬ 
ed to a member of the University of 
Oxford. 

Dr. Brown was some time one of 
the profess(,fs at the University of 
Utretch; but when Buonaparte over¬ 
ran Holland, &c. he left, and returned 
to Scotland, and has long maintained 
a high literary name at the University 
of Aberdeen. His publications are 
two or three prize essays at Utretch, 
in l^tin; an essay on the natural 
Equality of Man, 1vol. 12mo; Pliile- 
inon, or the Progress of Viftue, a 
poem in 2 vols,; a volume of Sermons; 
and his prize essay on the Being of a 
God and his Attributes, in two vols. 
8vo. 

Dr. Brown appears about 70 years 
of age, middle size, and from age, and 
the habit of leaning over books, rather 
stoops in his gait. A mild unassuming 
demeanour, with a kind and aflection- 
alc heart, are prominent features in his 
character. 

The buildings that arrest the atten¬ 
tion of a stranger in Aberdeen are 
the Colleges.—King’s College in Old 
Aberiiccn was founded in 14g4 by 
Bp. Elphiustone, Lord Chancellor of 

Scot- 
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Scotland *. It is built in the form of 
a square, and is a larp and stately fa¬ 
bric. Mariscbal Culiene in the new 
town was founded by George Keith, 
Kail Marischal, in It stands in 

a confined part of the city, and has an 
ancient and venerable appearance. On 
a tiirreted corner of this college is an 
observatory, which commands a view 
over the city, of the harbour, and the 
sea, and a great extent of country a- 
round. The optical and philosophical 
instruments and apparatus are said to 
be extremely rare and valuable. In¬ 
deed, to go through the library, the 
rooms containing natural curiosities, 
and the college hall, hung with the 

f inrtraits of eminent characters, is a 
ligh treat to a curious and inquisitive 

The Universities in .Scotland are 
now in the same overflowing state 
as the English Universities. 1 was 
told ‘that the colleges in Aberdeen 
alone can now supply the yearly va¬ 
cancies in the Church of all Scotland, 
without any aid from the three other 
Universities. 

The Scotch Universities, like the 
English, have the privilege of confer¬ 
ring degrees, when they think proper, 
on learned and meritorious character., 
without a regular matriculation at an^ 
of their colleges. But such degrees 
they are very wary in conferring, and 
nerer bestow them wirthout slro.ig 
reasons or recommcnd.uions Tlic ex¬ 
aminations for the degree of M- A. at 
Aberdeen are nearly similar to the ex¬ 
aminations for that degree at Cam¬ 
bridge. During my stay here, 1 was 
at an examination for this degree. The 
degree was afterwards conferred in the 
college hall with great solemnity and 
ccremqny. _ 

• We regret to observe, from a state¬ 
ment recently presented to the Patrons and 
Alumni of this venerable University, that 
the funds originally ajipropriated by Bishop 
Klpliinatnne to the support and reparation 
of the buildings, are now found totally ina¬ 
dequate, owing to tlie great depreciation of 
money, particularly in Scotland, during the 
laat three centuries. It appears, however, 
tliat hU Majesty has granted eoooh to he 
applied for repairing the buildings of King's 
College, and in aid of a public subscription 
to be set ou foot for the same purpose. The 
Duke of Gordon, as Ciiancellor of the Uni- 
wersi^f has subscribed 400Z. ; the Earl of 
Aberdeen, as Lord Rector, 3S0Z.; and the 
iVinoipal and IVofbasors of die College, 
300h—E dit. 


Edindhugh, from its remarkable 
situation, and the elegance of its streets 
and buildiugs, is one of the finest ci¬ 
ties in the kingdom—perhaps in the 
world. After surveying it from Cal- 
ton Hill and Salisbury Crags, 1 visited 
Holyrood House, winch is situated at 
the bottom, between ihe.se two hills. 
The room which excited most interest 
in my mind was that wherein Rizzio 
was murdered. In tliis room the bed 
of Mar}' Queen of Scuts remains to be 
seen. At a corner of it is the little 
room, like a dressing-room, IV feet 
sipiarc, wherein I.orcf Darnley, Lord 
lliithven, Gforge Douglas, and others, 
rushed in by a narrow private staircase, 
and found Kizzio sitting vvitli Mary, 
qnd dragging him out, and along the 
bed-room, stabbing him all the way, 
he fell and died at a corner of the 
room near the door, at the top of the 
stairs, and the stain of his blood is 
still pointed out. After this murder 
Maty had a wainscot put up, which 
remains, between the spot where lliz- 
zio died, and where her hed stands, as 
she neser liked to sec the stain which 
Rizzio’s blood had left. 

The Courts *of .lnstice occupy the 
ground whereon the Scotch Parlia- 
mcni House sinod. 1 had sonic ilifli- 
cully in m-tking my way (hiougli 
among the shoal of advocates and at- 
toinies that crowded the area of the 
outer Court. The eagerness of the 
conversation that was here passing 
among them, and the sharp look-out 
they all seemed to wear, gate a very 
business-like aspect to the place. At 
length 1 got into the inner Court, and 
had a leisure view of Sir Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey, and the whole of the Scotch 
Bar. Sir Walter is Clerk of the first 
division, and sits at a corner of the ta¬ 
bic next to the Judges. He is 53 
years of ape, luicklie size, fair com¬ 
plexion, his head, which is finely and 
regularly formed, is thinly covered 
wfth hair, between a white and a dun 
colour. There did not appear that fire 
in his eye which I expected to have 
seen in such a writer. His counte¬ 
nance indicated composure, firmness, 
and contemplativeness. Mr. Jeffrey 
is 51 years of age, rather below middle 
size, very compactly formed, with a 
fine full forehead, and a face that in¬ 
dicates quickness and firmness. The 
advocates in l^icotland who hold no 
ofllcial situation under the Crown, are 
at liberty to attend the Court either 

«Ari4K 
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■with or •witliout wi^, as they please, 
and tlie day 1 was in the Court Mr. 
Jeffrey wore no wig. 

Gi.as<}J)w is a bustling place, and 
to a stranger presents a veiy different 
character to Edinburgh. Law and 
literature charactcri/.e the one. Mer¬ 
chandise and Commerce the other. 
Dr. Chalmers being on a visit I’or a 
few weeks to his old congregation at 
Glasgow, 1 obtained a ticket of admis¬ 
sion to the church where he preached. 
I was somewhat disappointed in my 
cxp^ciatiuns. His action was ungrace¬ 
ful, his voice rusty and unharmonions, 
and his pronmiciation njore broadly 
Scottish than any other preacher that 
1 heard in Scotland. These things 
are indeed only trifles, but still they 
arc drawbacks in any preacher. His 
sermon was eloquent and excellent, 
and the overpowering earnestness he 
displayed in the delivery was well cal¬ 
culated to subdue, influence, and im¬ 
press. 

A y R, and the neighbourhood around. 
Burns has made sacred ground. Here 
he found subjects for his muse, and 
company for his jovial hours. About 
two miles S. W. from’ Ayr, in a low 
thalciied cottage by the road side. 
Burns was born on Jan. 29 , 175Q. 
This cottage, with about five acres of 
I.ind adjoining, belonged to William 
Burns, the fatlicr of the poet; and af¬ 
ter his death, it was sold to a company 
of shoe-makers in Ayr, to whom it 
now belongs. The three rooms which 
compose ilie cottage are all on the 
ground floor. The middle room is the 
kitchen or dwelling apartment; in a 
corner or sort of recess therein, stands 
a bed litied in; here was the immor¬ 
tal Burns born. The rooms on each 
side thereof are parlours | the one con¬ 
tained a large coarsc-painted portrait 
of Burns; the other a plaister bust of 
him, the gift of some nobleman. The 
parlour at the South end was only add¬ 
ed a few years ago. The house is now 
occupied us an inn for the convenience 
of pilgrims that visit the sacred spot. 
About three hundred yards beyond the 
cottage stands Kirk Alio way. The 
roof fell in about 30 years a^o, but 
not a bit of the timber remains,—it 
has all been stolen for snuff boxes, 
&c. The last fragment of a beam was 
stolen about two years ago, and a chair 
was made of it, with tlw tale of Tam 
O'Shanter engraven on a plate u|)on it, 
and presented by a person in Ayr to 


the King when in Edinburgh, in 
1822. The walls are standing perfect, 
and the church-yard is stiH used as a 
burying ground. The new cburcli 
was erected in a more central part of 
the parish. About half w.iy between 
Kirk Alloway and the bridge oier the 
Doon (i. e. about 200 yards from each 
place), stands a large new monument 
for Burns, not yet quite completed. 
Sir A. Boswell, who was shot in a duel 
last year by Mr. Stuart, took the most 
active part in raising subscriptions, and 
looking after the monument; but since 
his death little has been done, and 1 
understand the subscriptions (about 
1500/.) arc expended. The Doon here 
is a fine flowing river, and its ** banks 
and braes” arc skirted with wood on 
each side. The farm-^'''«¥e called 
Shaiiter, where Tarn Graham lived 
(hence Tam of Shanter), is situate 
about six or seven miles S.W. from 
Kirk Alloway. . 

At Dumfkiks I visited Jean, the 
widow of Burns. She resides in a 
small neat white house there, and has 
about 200/. a year allowed her by her 
two sons in the East Indies. She ap- 
pc.irs about .58 years of age, -hardly 
middle si/e, but growing rather stout. 
Her face may be called of a square 
cast, with something in it excessively 
fascinating, though not what one can 
call beautiful, and the sallowness of 
age appears be advancing upon her. 
She has all the appearance of having 
been what the Scotch call a sousie 
lass. 1 asked her to let me sec the 
two silver candlesticks, silver snuffers 
and snuffer-tray, which were present¬ 
ed to her in 1821 by some gentlemen 
in Sheffield. She brought them care¬ 
fully wrapt up in silver paper, and at 
the same time expressed her pride in 
having such a present. On the tray 
the following inscription byMontgo* 
inety is engraven: 

“ The G\fl of a few Scots m Sheffield to the 
JVvdow of Burns. 

He pftss’d thro* life’s tempestuous nigbt» 

A briUwnt, tiemhllng, Northern light. 

Thro* yean to come, be shines from far, 

A fix’d unsetCiing polar Star. J. M.” 

Burns died July 21, and was 
buried in a common grave at the 
N.E. corner of Dumfries Churcli-yard. 
About the year 18i7( a monument 
was erected by public subscription at 
the S. E. comer of this church-yard, 
and a vault made for the coffin that 

rnntained 
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nontaincd his remains, which were 
taken up aiul enclosed in another of 
lead, and an outer one of oak, and re¬ 
moved hither. Within tlie monument 
Burns is represented in white marble 
as large as life, with a pair of gaiters 
on his legs, and a Scutch bonnet care¬ 
lessly placed on the side of his head, 
having hold of the plough with one 
hand, and in musing mood looking 
down on the mountain daisy, which 
the plough is about to crush. A little 
above and beyond him appears a figure 
as represented in his poem of the Vi¬ 
sion, about to place a wreath of laurel 
or holly on his head. There is no in¬ 
scription, only the word “Burns” on 
the pedestal. Ci. H. 

AccoJtiKT Farxworth Church, 

l.AKCASHIRr:. 

(CotUmuedJ'rom p. lOft.) 

Tlli! eastern end of the North aile 
forms the Bold Chapel, which is 
ne.atly furnished with'old high-hacked 
chairs and stools, and carpeted. The 
most ancient monument is a (now iij>- 
right)stoncelligyofaKnight in armour, 
his hands clasped in pr.i}er, and hold¬ 
ing a book; a long sword is by his 
side. The figure has been painted and 
gilt, but no inscription remains. 

The next in point of age is the m< 
nunient ofKicnard Bold, Ksq. and his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Leigh 
of Lime; it represents ftieir clhgics 
(which arc painted) standing between 
two columns. Between them is the 
following inscription: 

“ Memoriae sacrum Kichardi Bold, de 
Bold. Here lietli tlie bodie of RLbard 
Bold, of Bold, Esq. who tooke to ivifc Aiiiie 
the daughter of Sir Peter f cigli of J.ii(ne, 
Knight, hy whom he hod three sunns luid 
nine dayghters, whereof are now surviving 
one sonne and six daughters; he died the 
loth of Februarie, auno 16'3S. Being aged 
47 yeaies.” 

Above their heads is a tablet con¬ 
taining these lines: 

“ £ cujus majorihus autiquus honor, trans- 
lato in Normannos imperio, foniilise mansit 
illilratus; qui per constantem tot inde siccti- 
11s seriem non animo minfis quam sexu 
masculie gentis hieredum avitac familiae lide- 
reditati et luci fax nova accessit; virtute 
nempe et exemplo dccus stiorum et honos, 
quem integrum, fidum, pium, mogistratum, 
vifum, pareutem, ]>atria, co'Jux, liberi, sense- 
runt : cu^us potentil, egenis patrocinio, 
Bulli injuri4 innotuit: qui sui factus, eheu! 
gravamen, pertinaci morborum obsidione. 


triennio tandem expugnatus, anno mtatis 47, 
exesi corporis sarcinam lubens dejuisuit. 
Monumentum hoc Anna delicta incercus 
D. C. 1635.” 

The whole is surmounted hy llic 
arms of Bold*, impaling seventeen 
coats for Leigh. 

A mural talrict for Richard Bold, 
Esn. and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Horton, Esq. of Bark island, 
Yorkshire, exhibits the following in¬ 
scription : 

“ Near tins place lyes intcrM the body of 
Richard Bold, of Bold, Esq. sou of Peter 
Bold, Esq. who married Eli/.aheth, daughter 
of Thomas Horton of Barkislaiid in 
county of Yolk, Esq. (had issue two sons 
and four daughters) ; was survived only hy 
his youngest son Peter; he dejiarted this 
life when he was Kniglit of y*' Shire for this 
county, Mar. y*! 26, 1704, in the 26 year 
of his age. This monument was erected hy 
his widow.” 

Arms. Bohl ; impaling. Gules, a 
lion rampant Aigent, charged on the 
breast with a boar’s head conped close 
Azure, within a bovdnre engrailed 
fill- second, Horton. 

Another mural tablet bears the fol¬ 
lowing to Peter Bold, Esq. 

“ To the mciTioiy of Peter Bold, of Bold, 
in the county of Lancaster, Esquire, who 
with the sincerity of a C'liristian, with the 
dignity of a gentleman, with the abilities of 
a man of sense, supported the honour <if 
his descent from a lung line of venerable 
British ancestors. Modest in [iropurtiun to 
the worth of his viihiuhle talents, known 
better to his countrymen than to himself, 
he sought not, hut was solicited by tlicni, 
to represent his county of l.anca$ter in 
three septe.nnial Parliamentsf, induced only 
by declining health to retire from a post 
which he had maintained with activity and 
integrity irrciirehensihlc, a costly sacrifice 
to the public weal from such a husband 
and such a futbci, in whose estimation no 
honours, no pleasures of this world, hold 
the least denree of competition with those 
domestic satisfactions which ho enjoyed in 
engaging the gratitude, and rewarding the 

* Argent, a griffin segreant Sable.— 
Crest, out of a ducal coronet (rules, a demy 
griffin issuaiit Sable, with wings oxoanded 
Or, beaked and taioued Gules. 

t He was first elected in 17;16, but went 
out at the General Election in 1741, when 
Lord Strange took bis place. At the next 
Election in 1747, he polled 140 votes, but 
Richard Shiittleworth, Esq. (for the 11th 
time) and Lord Strange were again returned. 
He was chosen on the death of Mr. Shuttle- 
vorth in 1760; and was re-elected without 
opposition in 1764. In 1761 he retired. 

affection 
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affection of an ainiablo wife and a dutiful 
offaprtiig by an uninterrupted series of sub- 
stantial and endearing kindnesses, lie mar¬ 
ried Anna-Maria*, daughter to Godfrey 
Wentworth, of Woolcy in the county of 
York, Esquire, by whom he itnd eight 
daughters, and left tlie following six surviv¬ 
ing, Aniia-Maria, successor to iiis whole 
estates ; Dorothea, married (o 'riioraas Pat¬ 
ten of Bunk, Evquirc; Frances, married to 
Fleetwood lieskcth of Meols, Esquire; both 
in this county; Mary, married to Thomas 
Hunt of Mollington, in the county of Ches¬ 
ter, Es(]u!re t; Everilda, and Elcnor. He 
died Sept. 19, iu the year of our Lord 1762, 
and of his age .59This monument was 
erected at the sole expense of liis daughter 
Anna-Maria Bold.” 

Arms: Bold; impaling, Shble, aclirv- 
ron between three leopards’ heads Or, 
Wentworth. 

The ensiling epitaph is on another 
mural taiilct, to the memory of Mrs. 
Anna-Maria Bold (who erected the 
last-mentioned to her father): 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Anna-Maria Bold, daughter of the 
late Peter Bold, Esq. of Bold Hall, many 
years representative in Parliament fur the 
county palatine of Lancaster. She died 
Nov. 3.5th, 1819, aged 8J. This monu¬ 
mental tahict can faintly describe, her virtues, 
its narrow limits preclude tlicir enumeration; 
pious without bigotry, benevolent without 
ostentation, cheerful without levity, serious, 
but not austere. Her means were extensive, 
her bounty was commensurate with her 
means, and never were talents committed to 
a more faitliful steward. Affectionate to¬ 
wards her friends, mild to her dependants ; 
tliat truly Christian virtue, Charity, in its 
most extensive signification, adorned her 
life. Indisposition prevented an active dis¬ 
play of her amiable character, hut it may be 
truly said, she was employed in doing good. 
After B long life passed in the discharge of 
her duties, social and relative, she was sum¬ 
moned to her reward in another and a better 
world; the grief of her surviving friends is 
much alleviated hy the consoling hope that 
she has been foimd faithfull, and is invited 
to enter into the joy of her Lord. This 
monument was erected in grateful rcraem- 
braticc of a beloved sister, by Mary Hunt 
and Everilda Bold.” 

* This lady died at her house at (Chester, 
April 4, 1793, at the advanced age of 85. 
See vol. xcn. p. .588. Her eldest daughter 
(as appears by her epitaph) died at the age 
of8l. 

t Of this family, see Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
ii. 20(>> 

t In Great Russeli-strcet, Bloomsbury. 
See vol. xxxii. p. 448. 


On that side of the Chapel next the 
nave (so as to be seen on both sides) 
is a monument by Chantrey, erected 
last yaar to ihe memory of Peter Patten 
Bolu, Ksq. It represents a female 
figure weeping over a sarcophagus, on 
the base of which is inscribed Peter 
Patten Bold; on the East end of 
the ton.b are sculptured a helmet and 
fasces, on the front facing the nave 
the arms of Patton* and Bold, quar¬ 
terly, imp-ilmg Parkerf; and the two 
crests of Patten and Bold; and on 
that facing the Chapel, the following 
inscri|)tioii: 

“ In memory of Peter Patten Bold, Esq. 
Colonel of the first regiment of Knyul I^an- 
casiiire Militia, and during twenty-one years 
a member of tlie Britisli Parliament^ Ani¬ 
mated by a steady loyalty and consistent 
love of freedom, liis public life was distin¬ 
guished by an impartial adherence to the 
dictates of liis conscience, and to the prin¬ 
ciples of tlie British Constitution. In pri¬ 
vate life lie was endeared to his acquaintanee 
and friends, by his urbanity and the*bril- 
iiancy of liis cnnverwtlou ; but most of all, 
he was endeared to the circle of his family, 
hy tile kindness of his heart, his wise and 
affectionate anxiety for tlieir welfare, and 
the courageous resignation, founded on his 
hope of a life beyond the grave, withnvhich 
he endured patiently and cheerfully, through 
a tedious, incurable, and most painful dis¬ 
ease, the decay and sufferings of mortality. 
Ho died on the 17th of October, 1819, 
aged .55, leaving a widow § and four daugh¬ 
ters.” 

The galleries extend over the South 
ailc and the West end, where is a 
small organ, opposite which the fol¬ 
lowing lines arc painted on the pew, 

“ The orgau was erected here Oct. 1803. 
William Newton appointed organist, July 
180(>.” 

In the chancel is n monument to 
.lohn Atherton, Esq. and his nephew 
Edward, which represents a Sarco¬ 
phagus projecting from a cave of black 

* Fusily, Ermine and Sable, a canton 
Gules. 

■h Vert, a chevron between three stags* 
heads cabos.sed Or. 

+ Ho was M. P.> for Newton, co. Lan¬ 
cashire, from 1797 to 1806; and for 
Malmesbury, frAm 1813 to 1818. 

§ His wife was Mary Parker, youngest 
daughter of the Ilev. Jolm Parker, of Astle, » 
Cheshire, and Breightniet, Lanca jjiai^,, 
His daughters, Mary, married to Prince^^^ 
pieha, a Polish nohleman; Dorothea, the 
wife of H. Hogbton, Esq.; Frances, and 
Anna-Moria. 


marble 
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marble built in the wall about 10 feet The Rev. Thomas Moss was Curate 


from the Huor; it is thus inscribed: 

** Sacred to the memory of John Ather* 
ton of Prescott Esq. who departed this life 
on the 11th of March, 1820, in the 86th 
year of his age. He displayed the influence 
of religion during his longlife in a consistent 
course of oljedience to the Divine commands, 
and of dutiful submission to the Divine will. 
His charity was abundant, and was evinced 
not only in the unfiuling supplies which ho 
ministered to the poor, but by the unaffect¬ 
ed candour and liberality which he exercised 
towards all men. He united the simplicity 
and hospitality of the old English character; 
his virtues are strongly impressed upon the 
remembrance of his relations, and upon a 
* numerous class of persons in bumble life, 
who possessed the advantage of his benevo¬ 
lence and patronage. 

« Sacred also to the memory of Edward 
Atherton, nephew of the above, who 
died at Dover in the county of Kent, on the 
98d of August, 1820, in the 53nd year of 
hia age, and was there buried. His death 
having occurred so soon after that of his 
uncle, to whose ample fortune he succeeded, 
aflfor^ another warning, of the precarioua- 
neas of all earthly enjoyments, and the ne¬ 
cessity of placing our chief reliance on those 
that are heavenly. He was the lost surviv¬ 
ing male branch of his family. This monu¬ 
ment es erected by the Honourable Sir 
James Allan Park*, one of tlie Judges of His 
Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, and 
Thomas Makin of LlwpeCTin in the county 
of Flint, Esquire, two of the nephe'.s of 
the above John Atberton, Esq.” 

A flat stone in the cl;iAncet is thus 
inscribed: 

“ Here lyeththe bodle of Riclutrd Night- 
iugale, Mmister of Famworth, who died 
April IS, 1747, aged 33.” 

Underneath the Creed, at the altar, 
is the following record: 

Hmnsce sacelli stipendia aucta munifi- 
centiA Reginenai, Anno Dum. MDCCLI. 
accnnpte TtiornA Moss, ibidem ministro.” 

The clear yearly value of the living, 
when certified in order to obtain this 
augmentation, was IG/. iGs. 

In the East, and some other win¬ 
dows of the Church, ar^small remains 
of painted glass. It is the custom in 
this part of the country to carve or 
paint on the pews the names of the 
owners; some in this Church exhibit 
curious ok] letters and dates. 

In the Churchyard is a stone cross. 

* See Sir James A. Park’s marriage ia 
vol. ixi. p. 87. 


for nearly fifty years. The present 
worthy minister, the Rev. William 
Thompson, succeeded him in 17Q2. 
The preseutatiou ia vested in the Vicar 
of Prescot. The parish is in the Bi¬ 
shopric and Archcleaconry of Chester. 
Mr. Moss, son of the late Curate, has, 
within these last nine years, built an 
elegant villa in the neighbourhood, 
and called it Mossbrook. Its situation 
is beautiful, overlooking the river Mer¬ 
sey, and commanding a very extensive 
view over Cheshire, of Beeston and 
Halton Castles, Norton Priory, Helles- 
by Tor, and the Welsh mountains *- 
On the opposite side of the river is 
scen.Runcorn, and the extensive ware¬ 
houses of the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal. Mr. Moss married a sister of 
Matthew Gregson, Esq. of Liverpool, 
F.S. A. author of the “ Fragments of 
Lancashire.*’ Nepos. 

Mr. Urbait, Islington, Sept. 20. 

HE history of Sir Richard Whit¬ 
tington, who was Mayor of Lon¬ 
don in 1377* i* well known. A stone 
at the foot of Highgate Hill was sup¬ 
posed to havo been placed there by 
him, on the spot where he had heard 
Bow bells j it had a pavement around 
it of about 18 feet in circumference. 
This atone remained until about 17g5, 

when one S-■, who was a parish 

oificer of Islington, had it removed and 
sawn in two, and placed the halves on 
each side Queen’s Head Lane, in the 
Lower Street, Islington. The. pave¬ 
ment he converted to his own use, 
and with it paved the yard of the Blue 
Last public house (now the Marlbo¬ 
rough Head), Islington. The pa¬ 
rishioners expressed great dissatisfac¬ 
tion at his conduct; and to make some 
amends, Mi. Finch, the mason, was 
employed to place another stone in its 
stead; md on which was inscribed 
“ Whittington’s Stone.” Th.ese facu 
which are supposed to be unrecorded 
in any account of Islington, are stated 
on the authority of Mr. Finch, and 
several other persons now living. 

Yours, &c, R. R. 

* A similar prospect is described by our 
Correspondent Lancastrlensis,” in part i. 
p. 210, as visible from Hale Hall, a few 
miles distant from Farnwortfa. Edit. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, Aug. 10. 

parish of Darlington, in the 
X South-east division of Darlington 
Ward, co. Durham, is bounded on 
the North by Haughton-Ie-Skerne, by 
Heighington on the N.W. ^ Cons- 
clifle and the Tees on the West, by 
Hurworth on the South, and by Hur- 
^yorth and Haughton-le-Skerne on the 
East. Its ixipulation -in 1801 was 
4670, and houses 864; in 1811 was 
.‘>820, inhabiting 983 Kouses; and by 
the last census in 1891, the inhabit¬ 
ants appear to have increased to 6551, 
and tlie houses to 1026. Its chief 
supiHjrt is trade, which now employs 
about 9OO families. 

The town of Darlington is a large 
and populous place, standing on the 
gradual Eastern slope of a hill whose 
foot is washed by the water of Skernc; 
and surrounded by a rich fertile coun¬ 
try. The main body of the town 
forms a spacious square, of which the 
<>>l]cgiatc Church with its Uill beauti¬ 
ful spire occupies the low or Eastern 
side. (See the accompanying View.) 
Several streets branch from the square 
or market-place. A bridge of three 
arches crosses the Skerne near the 
Church, and communicates with the 
Yarm and Stockton great roads. The 
market is superior, in the articles of 
corn, cattle, sheen, and wool, to most 
in the North of 'England. The tolls 
of the market are held under the See of 
Durham by lease for three lives. A 
view of Darlington, in Mr. Howes’s 
possession, represents the shops in the 
market-place as o^n booths or stalls. 
The old toll bootn. was taken down, 
and the present town hall erected in 
I8O7. The old market cross was 
built by Lady Brown, the heiress of 
the Barnes family,, who had long held 
the ollice of bailiff, - The happiness of 
this situation for a manufactory is, that 
the inhabitanU are abundantly .sup¬ 
plied with all thq..necessaries of life 
from the adjacent country at a cheap 
rate, and the infltix of foreign money 
brought hither by labour and the sta- 

S des of the couqtty, passes not away 
or the maintena^e'of the people into 
distant parts, but ts expended with the 
neighbouring farmdn, and they re¬ 
turn it back upon"the'shops; so in a 
continued vortex,,, ,accumulated 

wealth circulates^^ 4liri$i the town 
and its vicinity- ^ ' \ ; 

Exceptingtne ^l^p’s manor house, 
Gent. Mao. September, I8S4. 

2 


and the old houses of post and pile in 
Prebend’s Row, there are few ancient 
buildings remaining in Darlington. 
There is a rude sculpture of a bull on 
the corner house of a wind leading 
from the market-place into the Hund- 

S ite: this is said to have been the 
evills. The mansion-house noticed 
above was built by the magnificent 
Bn. Hugh on the banks of the Skerne, 
which was frequently the occasional 
residence of his successors. The Bi¬ 
shop, at the time of Bolden Book, evi¬ 
dently kept an occasional household 
here, and the tenants in villenage were 
charged with the carriage of wood, 
wine, herrings, salt, &c. When Lc- 
land visited tnis town it was a praty 
palace.’’ In 1669 Charles Gerard, esq. 
Bishop Cosin’s son-in-law, resided 
here. The Bishop restored the house, 
which had then become very ruinous. 
During the last century it has been 
totally neglected. It was purchased 
from the See of Durham, undtr the 
Act for the Rejjemption of the Land 
Tax, and is now used as the parish 
workhouse. 'Fhe park was on the 
East side of the Skerne; it is now di¬ 
vided into fields, chiefly held by lease 
for years under the Sec. • 

Soon after Alduiie had established 
the episcopal seat at Durham, Dar¬ 
lington was given to St. Cuthbert, and 
the donation was solemnized at York 
before Abp. Wulstan, Bp. Aldune, 
and the otWr nobles who attended 
the King, with a heavy curse on all 
who should violate the patrimony of 
the saint. Not many historical facts 
occur here. In 12()l Edward I. was 
at Darlington, and from thence issued 
his summons to 57 of the chief mili¬ 
tary tenants in the North to repair to 
the wars of Scotland. In 1327 “Ar¬ 
chibald Douglas toke grete prpyes in 
the Bisschoprickc of Duresme, and 
encountrid with a band of Englisch- 
inen at Derlirigtou, and killed many 
of them.” On the igth of July, 1504, 
the Princess Margaret of England, 
then affianced to James IV. King of 
Scotland, was eutertained at Darling¬ 
ton on her progress Northward, and 
slept in thff Bishop's manor house. 
She left Darlington on the following 
day “ in fair aray." In 153? Sir Ralph 
Sadler was sent Into the North, just 
after the suppression of “ the pilgrim¬ 
age of Grace.” In a letter from New¬ 
castle, Jan. 28, he gives an account of 
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the still agitated state of the country 
through which he had just passed. A 
very dramatic scene occurs at Darling¬ 
ton. It is related in Surtees’s History 
of Durham, Ill. p. 3.^2. Tlic lalxt- 
rious Lcland, in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. journeyed to 
Darlington. 

In 1^40, when the King’s troops 
retreated before ll»c (Covenanters after 
the defeat at Slellahaugh, and aban¬ 
doned Durham and Newcastle, the 
Karl of Staifurd issued un order from 
this tOM^, April 30, to cause “ all 
such quantities of butter, brc.id, cheese, 
and milk,” as could he possibly fur¬ 
nished, to be brouglit into Darlington 
by four o’clock on the next day, for 
victualling his Majesty’s army; to 
break or bury all the upper mill-stones, 
and to remove the goods, and drive ilie 
cattle before the .approach of the Scots. 

We are not told who first erected a 
church here, or where the fiisl holy 
edifice stood; but to the great and 
powerful Hugh Pudscy, IJishop of 
l)urhani, the present Chi lleg i ate 
Church owes its origin. The foun- 
ikition charter is lost. The expense 
of the fiibric before us w.is immense; 
for the stone of which it is built, was 
brought above twelve miles from the 
quarries of Cockficld-fell. The Col¬ 
lege consisted of .a Dean, or r.nllu i \'i- 
car, and four Prcbcnd-iries. IJishop 
Ncvill materially altered the constitu¬ 
tion of the Collegiate (ihurch. In 
the preamble, to his ordinance he 
states, that the Church of St. Cuth- 
beft of Darlington was gr.iced with a 
number of prebendnl stalls, amply en¬ 
dowed, yet that none of the Prcbfiularies 
either resided or provided a deputy, leav¬ 
ing the whole parocbi.nl cure cliarged 
on the Vicar, who was no longer able 
to support the burthen, his revenues 
being diminished and brought low, .as 
well by the pestilence which was rife 
amongst the people, as by other mis¬ 
fortunes and accidents, and on account 
of his exile icvrnnes, the name of 
Vicar wu.s little honoured by the peo¬ 
ple. Bishop Ncvill ordained that the 
name of Vic.ir should be changed to 
that of Dean, and provided .icrordingly 
for its support by instituting another 
Prebend to be lield conjointly with 
the Deanery. 

The Collegiate Chureh, dedicated to 
St. Ciilhbert, v/as dis,io!ve»! in 
and the whole of tlie land, ;mi ! iitlici 
vested in the Crown, resen i:»g only a 


small monied stipend for an oITiciating 
Minister. 

The Church *, a stately elegant 
pile, forms a regular cross, with a cen¬ 
tral tower, surmounted by a tall light 
s|)irc+. The nave has regular ailes, 
eacli formed by four pillars supporting 
I'oinlcd arches. The first pillar of the 
North aile is clustered, the second cy¬ 
lindrical, the next octagonal, and the 
I.ist a plain cylinder. On the South 
the first pillar is clustered, the second 
and fourth octagcmal, and the tliird 
cylindrical: one of the arches of the 
South ailc is deeply fluted, 'fhc cen¬ 
tral tower springs from four ..relies 
deeply ilutcd and ornatncnlcd with the 
nail-head, rising from light Huted co¬ 
lumns, with richly handed cnpit.ils. 
The two cajiit.ds towards the cliancel 
.ire ornamented with rich foli.ige. The 
tran.sept extends to an equal distance 
on eacii side of ihe tower; the. end ot 
the South limb is more richly orna¬ 
mented than any other poilioii of the 
siruclure; in particular, circular oriia- 
mcnis of great beauty are intiodiiced 
betwixt tile spatidrils of the middle 
window. A nigh graceful arch di¬ 
vides the n.ive from the chancel, hut 
beneath this a*low pointeil bridge- 
formed arcli of three ribs has been in- 
trodiieod to support the rood-loft, 
whicli h.is given pl.ace to the organ. 
Un the North of the altar is a recess 
under a l•hlIlt pointed arcii, surmount¬ 
ed by an embattled canopy, with foli¬ 
age in ihe spandrils. The arms of 
(’ardinal Langl(|y tire on the stalls in 
the chancel. The Ka.^t end of the 
chancel i.s iiKxlern. The best idea of 
the exterior will be formed by a refer¬ 
ence to the plate. With the excep¬ 
tion of the windows in the North and 
.South aites, which are under square 
labels, the whole structure, externally 
and internally, is ornamented wdth a 
regular series of blauk and open win¬ 
dows, of the earliest d.atc of Pointed 
.nrcbiteelurc, with councciing lielts 
and deep drip-stones. The chancel 
has two rows of these lights, of which 

* A large print of Darlington Church 
was engraved nir Mr. Cade and Mr. Surtees. 
Mr. Surtcc.s has given a ticautifiil view of 
this fine Church, drawn and engravnl liy 
Mr. Blore. 

1" The spire was struck witli lightiiiug 
Tuesday 17 July, 17S0, and was so much 
shnttoreil as to render it necessary to take 
the higher part down; in rebuilding it seve¬ 
ral of tile ok! ornaments were omitted. 


two 
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two in the lower tier on each side are 
richly orniimentcd with roses and ztg> 
zag. The chief entrance is at the 
West end of the nave, under a Point¬ 
ed arch, with several deep mouldings 
and a canopied niche above. Above 
are two tiers of blank and open Point¬ 
ed lights. 

The chancel is eleven paces in length, 
and seven in width; the ascent to the 
altar by three steps; three stalls in the 
South wall fur theoliiciating Ministers 
rise above each other in gradation to¬ 
wards the East. The chancel below 
the rails is neatly stalled with oak, 
having nine seals on each side. Tlie 
nave is in length 30 paces, and lA in 
width, with a transept or cross aisle 
2G prices lung and five wide. 

Lcland says, “there is an exceeding 
lung and fair altare-slone, devario mar- 
moic, hoc (sl df nigro ulbis maculis 
disliriLlo, at the high allare in the Col¬ 
legiate P’roche Chirche of Daring- 
ton.’’ 

The organs, according to tradition, 
were purchased for Sedgcficld Church. 
The organ now at Sedgefiekl is of 
much later date. In the parish hooks 
occurs the following entry : 

“ h;;j4. To George Longstaffc, for valuing 

the organ, Is.” 

According to tradition, there was 
formerly a vicarage, house, which stood 
at the h.VV. angle, of tlie church-yard. 
The tradition is perfecily correct; for 
the charter of the Paliiarch Anthony 
is still extant in the treasury, granting 
to the Cdiurch of Cnthbert here, and to 
the Vicar for the time being, “ that 
messuage in Derlington, near the gale 
of the Bishop’s manor, which Adamdc 
Stokeslcy and Cicely his wife some¬ 
time held, and one vcnell which some¬ 
time led to the well or fountain in 
Ilundcgale, by taking in of which ve- 
ncll tlie same messuage was enlarged, 
and is on one side bounded by it; to 
hold in frank and jierpetual altnoign.” 
'I'his fell into lay hands at the disso¬ 
lution. 

There is a very equivocal simplicity 
about some of the entries in the parish 
books: “ Ringing when the Bishop hjt 
the country, ii.v. viifif. iti l6'32; and “ to 
a sQuldier who came to church, \\d." 

Near the Skernc stands the “Free 
Grammar School ofQnccn Elizabeth,” 
founded by charter dated June 15, 
J.^67, on the petition of the then Euil 


of Westmoreland and the Bishop of 
Durham. 

The living of Darlington is in the 
patronage of the Earl of Darlington, 
who in 1815 pres uted the present per¬ 
petual Curate, the Rev. William Gor¬ 
don. Yours, 8fc. L. S. 

Journal of a Shipwrecked 
Seaman. 

fContinued from p. 133.^ 

Jan. 7, ^"'llE Emperor sent for the 

1759. Jl Captain and 20 men, and 
gave every Englishman that was cast 
away six yards of while linen to make 
shirts. The next day the Captain mus¬ 
tered the people, and examined our 
clothes, and found seicral had sold 
their frocks and trovvsers, whom he 
flogged most severely. Tlie reason of 
our selling our things was, our bellies 
being pinched by want of pio|)er sub¬ 
sistence, our allowance being so small 
that very often a great many of«ns had 
not wherewithal to satisfy nature from 
the time we went out in the morning 
to work, until our return at night, 
which, with hard labour, and the bar¬ 
barous usage of our cruel masters, made 
us wish to be released from <nir mi¬ 
sery cither by our Sovereign ora speedy 
death. 

Jan. K).—We got the white linen 
divided amongst us, U|X)n which the 
Captain made a speech, and promised 
to punish ua severely if we sold any of 
it, which we could not refrain doing, 
the moiiiings being very cold, and our 
stomachs crying for a little of the wa¬ 
ter of life to keep us warm, being all 
but very thin clothed. In about 10 
or 12 days he mustered our things, and 
found to the number of 16 had sold 
their white linen, which so enraged 
him, that he protested he would let 
the l{mpcror know it, and saitl he did 
not care if he should cut their heads 
oil', which the bloody tyrant would 
have done if the Captain had told him 
of it. At their coming home from work 
the Captain confined them ; but upon 
petitioning onj Mr. Cowrts, an Eng¬ 
lish merchant, the Captain forgave 
them. 

J'eb. 2. —jMr. Durone, a merchant, 
went from here to Cails about the re¬ 
demption of the Spaniards; the Cap¬ 
tain gave every man paper to write 
home to their friends, but charged 
them not to write any thing about our 
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ill-usogc. Sometime this month there 
was a Moor gi\'en to a wild camel, 
and devoured. 

March 1 . —Saw a prodigious num¬ 
ber of locusts, which darkened the sky 
for several miles round, appearing like 
great clouds of dust. We were all sent 
out to the Emperor’s gardens, where 
we kept hollowing and shouting to 
keep them from lighting on the trees. 
These insects destroy every thing where¬ 
on they light; they are formed like a 
grasshopper, but larger; when they 
fly, they go right afore the wind, whicn 
they cannot go against. 

Marche. —There was a Spaniard 
at work with our people, who hav¬ 
ing some words with a Moor was 
brought before tlie Emperor, who or¬ 
dered him to be laid down and bas¬ 
tinadoed, which was performed in a 
most inhuman manner. Hut his cru¬ 
elty did not stop here, for he ordered a 
Moor to knock out his brains with a 
hoe; Afterwards they cut his head off, 
and, with the body, carried it to the 
Jews’ burying-ground, to be devoured 
by dogs; but what is very remark¬ 
able, when they were brought they 
would not touch it, which when the 
Moors "saw, they kept beating and 
])clting the dctid body on a dunghill 
for three or four days, and the Spa¬ 
niards buried it by stealth. 

April 24.—Some of oiir people be¬ 
ing at work at the Emperor’s palace, 
one David Brccr fell off a^caffold near 
40 feet high, and broke Iiis right leg 
and leff arm. 

May 6.—^The Emperor received a 
letter from Lord Hume, Governor of 
Gibraltar, and Mark Miilbank, his 
Britannic Mmesty’s Ambassador to the 
Emperor of Morocco, with an offer to 
give him 170,000 dollars for our ran¬ 
som, which the Emperor agreed to 
lake. We were informed this offer 
was out of Lord Hume’s privy purse, 
which made us think our redemption 
iiigh at hand. Sometime this month 
there were four negroes at work with 
an alcaide, which is an olhcer appoint¬ 
ed by the Emperor as an overseer, 
whom they killed; they were brought 
before the Emperor, who ordered their 
heads, legs, and arms to be cut off; 
after which they were carried and laid 
on a dunghill, and were not suffered to 
be buried until such time a.<i the Em¬ 
peror forgave them; but the dogs very 
often save them the trouble, for there 
is very often nothing left of them but 


the bare bones. There were also two 
Christians given to a wild camel, to 
be destroyed by it; but he would not 
touch them; upon which they were 
carried to the lions, who likewise re¬ 
fused to touch them, until such time 
as the Emperor ordered one of their 
legs to be cut. When the lions tasted 
the blood they devoured him ; the 
other was killed by great dogs, and he 
was ordered to be laid on a dunghill; 
they had been relumed Christians, and 
lived at a Portuguese place on the 
coast, called Mossegong. There were 
also brought here two Engii.^hmen, 
who had been in the Spanish service; 
they deserted from a place called Cen¬ 
tra, a Spanish settlement on this coast; 
one of them was so w'icked as to turn 
Moor on his arrival. One of our peo¬ 
ple, named James [..ove, went to turn 
Moor, but the Captain having timely 
notice, prevented it by paying fourdu- 
cjts. Sometime this month departed 
this life, Henry Ellis, seaman. The 
month of May the Moors call their Ra¬ 
madan month, and keep it as a great 
fast, not drinking or eating any thing 
for the whole day i their reason for so 
doing is, one of their saints lost a ca¬ 
mel, which occasioned him to make a 
vow he would neither e.\t nor drink 
any thing from sun-rising to sun-set- 
ing, until such time he was found. 
It was 29 days before he found the ca¬ 
mel, at the expiration of which they 
make great rejoicings according to 
their manner. 

June 14.—^’Fhe Emperor sent a Jew 
with letters from him and our Cap¬ 
tain to oiir Ambassador at Gibraltar. 

June 17.—The Emperor went from 
Morocco to war with some people, by 
them called Bravers, who live in the 
mountains, and will not be ruled by 
this king, but have one of their own. 
In about 12 or 14 d.'iys arrived here 
two cai.>els, loaded with men’s heads 
they had killed in battle; they were 
all nung up at the S. VV. gate of the 
city, to be a terror to other rebellions; 
there were in number about 80; some¬ 
time after there were 300 Bravers taken 
prisoners and sent here; they were all 
jmt in irons, and chained three and 
three together; they were all set to 
work, and used very barbarously. 

July 23.-—There arrived here some 
Leghorn slaves, taken in the Straights, 
on their |)assa|;e from Tunis, where 
they were but just redeemed from sla¬ 
very, some being slaves upwards of 

30 years; 
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30 years; they all looked verv miser¬ 
able. The Chaplain called all hands, 
and desired to know if we were will¬ 
ing to contribute, every man, half a 
blankcen to help get them some re¬ 
freshment, which we all willingly 
agreed to. When we reflected on 
those jioor people’s bad fortunes, we 
ought not to think ourselves the un- 
happiest; for they were no sooner free 
from one but enslaved by another. 
Sometime in June the Captain was 
informed there was an English boy 
cast away about three years ago, near 
three weeks journey to the southward 
of us; the Captain gave a Moor some 
money to go feteh nim,* and the boy 
was brought in August; his name is 
William Wedling; he gave us an ac¬ 
count how he was cast away in a brig, 
named the Friendship, commanded 
by Captaiti Walker, bound from Gib¬ 
raltar. It is a most surprising thing 
how this floor boy was saved, lie being 
from sun rising till sun setting on an 
oar in the sea. He also gave us the 
following account the day after he got 
on shore. He saw a Moor hoy, wlio 
perceiving him, ran away, but pre¬ 
sently after returned wtfh some Moors, 
who took and carried him to their 
tents, where he lived after a very poor 
manner, his employment being to tend 
sheep. About .i twelvemonth after he 
was cast away, there was a large ship 
stranded on the co.ist, and about 30 
men got on shore, whom the Moors 
most barbarously murdered; he saiv 
one of them before he was killed, and 
spoke to him, but could not under¬ 
stand his answer, lie took them to 
be Frenchmen, which is ail the ac¬ 
count he could give of them. 

y/«g. 31. — Arrived here a courier 
from the Emperor’s camp, with Idlers 
to our Captain. Our Ambassador was 
expected there in four or fve days, 
which put us in high spirits. 

Sept, 25.—A letter came from the 
Emperor’s camp, with an order for 
our Captain to send six carpenters to 
set to work upon some of his vessels 
that were building there; accordingly 
our carpenter’s mate, and five more, 
were sent on camels to Salle. 

Sept. 30. — A courier arrived here 
with letters to the Captain that Ad¬ 
miral Hoscaw'cn had an engagement 
with the French fleet, and that lie had 
the good fortune to take three 74 gun 
ships, and burnt one of RO, and one. 
of 74 guns. They also informed us 


that the ship our Ambassador was in 
was very much damaged, and was 
then in Gibraltar repairing; but he 
assured our Cant on he would come 
as soon as ever tne ship was fit for sea, 
which he said would be in 14 or 15 
days at farthest. 

Noi. 3. — Our Ambassador arrived 
at Salle, with two men of war; he 
sent the Governor of Gibraltar’s secre¬ 
tary to treat with the F'mperor about 
our ransom. Soon after the Captain 
received letters that informed us the 
Emperor had gone back of bis word, 
and had made such large demands, 
he was afraid the Ambassador could 
not comply with it, but desired us to 
make ourselves easy, for our stay would 
be but short here. 

Nou. 7-—Some news came from the 
Emperor’s camp, which informed us 
he had a battle with the Bravers, and 
had obtained a complete victory. The 
Moors made great rtjoiciiigs about it, 
and the Prince gave all Christian slaves 
a holiday, and sent for us all to the 
Old Palace, about a mile from the 
city, where we went with our drums 
beating, and colours flying, and every 
Christian native danced separately by 
themselves. The young Prince seem¬ 
ed very well pleased with our people, 
and told our Captain he w.is c.vtrciiiely 
obliged to him for the favour. 

Nov. 26.—P.irt of our people being 
at work at tljp Emperor’s palace, they 
fell down on their knees and asked 
the Emperor for some money to buy 
clothes, which he generally gives to 
the slaves once a year. He immedi¬ 
ately sent for the Captain, and gave 
him an order on a Jew to receive 
three ducats a man. The Emperor 
sent an order, while he lay in camp, 
to give all Christian slaves, except the 
English, which made our ped]rlc ask 
it. The Captain was very angry for 
asking the Emperor for any money, 
and returned the Emperor two duenU 
from every man against our consent, 
being afraid we should incur the Ein- 
peror’s displeasure, and thereby would 
use us ill, hut we found never the bet¬ 
ter usage for»it, for wc were knocked 
about as bad as ever. 

Dec. 3.—There were two renega- 
does shooting wild fowl near the Old 
Palace ; one of them shot a Moor 
through the arm ; the other was taken 
.ind brought before the Emperor, who 
ran him through the liody with his 
lance; afterwards his head wasciit off, 

uud. 
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and, with the body, laid on n dung- 
liill, to be devoured by dogs; tiie per¬ 
son wlio had done the accident made 
his escape. 

Dec. 9 .—The Sivedcs went from 
licre to Saphe to wait arrival of a ship 
that was coming to redeem them, that 
about three months before came fiom 
slavery. Eight Swedes went to Salle 
to carry a ship for merchant Butler to 
Spain. Nothing was able to come up 
to the Joy of these poor people on their 
going i'rum here. 

Dec. 23.—^licceived two letters from 
our carpenters at Salle, which inform¬ 
ed us they had an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to the Governor of Gibraltar’s Se¬ 
cretary, who W'as so generous as to give 
nine blankeens between six men, to buy 
them victuals—a great piece of genero¬ 
sity. They gave an acconnl they were 
very ill-used by the Moors, who made 
them work very hard all day, and at 
night.j)iit them in prison ever since 
our Ambassador sailed •, but the Cap¬ 
tain of the vessel that they were at 
work upon went bail to the Governor 
of Salle for their ransom, so they were 
allowed a little more liberty, and not 
sent to,prison. 

Dec. 2t >.—Being Chrislmas-day, the 
Emperor gave all Chri.stian slaves two 
holidays. Mr. Bolton, the coinijiand- 
ing ollicer of the soldiers, gave luo men 
four blankeens a day to keep their ho¬ 
lidays. Our Captain oilered us two 
blankeens out of our own money, 
which was saved out of two blan¬ 
keens a day, which we had to live 
upon, but we refused it, and told liim 
we only wanted to be used as the sol¬ 
diers, or to let us have his Majesty’s 
the King of England’s subsistence of 
sixpence per day, which was allowed 
by act of parliament; but the C.ip- 
tain said he did not know whether it 
was or no. Then we told him we de¬ 
sired to live as other Christian slaves 
did, upon the Emperor’s allowance of 
one blankeen per day; but he would 
not grant that, and toM us he was onr 
(Commander, and would do as he 
thought 111. At uigh’l the majority of 
the penjde went up stairs to the Lieu¬ 
tenant’s aparUnents, where llie Cap¬ 
tain tlien was, with an intent to speak 
with him concerning our provisions; 
our meat was so bad that it was but 
very pour eating, niul onr allowance of 
bread so small, as would hardly suf- 
Jice us for the day, upon which they 
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desired to speak to the Captain | but 
he sent them out word he would not 
be spoken to that night, upon which 
some of them being dissatisfied, culled 
out they would have no more provi¬ 
sions, which he hearing of, and know¬ 
ing some of their voices, beat several, 
and .said they were in mutiny. He 
called for pen and ink, and took down 
several people’s names, and ordered a 
midshipman sentry at the door. 

Dec. — The Captain put one 
Thomas Wilson in irons with the 
Moors; then he mnsteicd the peo|>lo 
and made a speech to us, <c.''l told u.s 
he was soriy to sec such a sjiirit of 
mutiny amongst us, and asked us if 
vve had forgot the articles of war, and 
told us in case a ship was cast away, 
and the jieople stayed by the wreck, 
and were obedient to their olliccrs, tlieir 
wages were going on nnlil such lime 
as a court inurlial was held, all which 
we very well knew; to which wc an¬ 
swered liim, he was sensible of uiir 
obedience to him, and that he knew 
we stayed by the wreck as long as it 
consisted with our safety; he alao ni- 
fered us two blankeens, which wc re¬ 
fused, and said we could do as well 
without it one day as another, which 
put him in such a jinssiun, that lie 
protested if we stayed lor ever in tlie 
country, he would never give us any 
more than what we had; but if it was 
his lot to tlie in this country, Mr. Ap¬ 
pleby, our Second Lieutenant, who 
would survive him in command, might 
then do as he thought fit; upon which 
he iii.AvIe an augmentation of a half¬ 
pennyworth of bread more a ilay to 
our allowance, and said he would not 
study to please us, but if at any time 
we were imposed on, and thought that 
he could help us, to ap))ly to him, 
and he would serve ns by night or tlay. 
.‘Vt night he sent for Thus. Wilson, 
and .elcused him. 

Jan.l, I7b0.— Went to work at 
the Old Palace, and as we were com¬ 
ing home, wc were stopped and turn¬ 
ed into the new one, where we were 
kept to work until sun-set, the Moors 
giving us our new years’ gift with 
their leather thongs, beating us so un¬ 
mercifully that a good many of us were 
not able to go to work next day. 

Jan. 8 .—A courier arrived here from 
Tituan with some letters for our Cap¬ 
tain, which iurormed him that Admi¬ 
ral Hawke had taken and destroyed the 

r'rcnch 
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French fleet off Bellislci our letters 
gave an ncronnt that they were going 
to invade Ireland. 

Jun.W,. — There were two Moors 
carried before the Emperor for theft, 
and he ordered llieir iieads to be ent 
oil’, and, with their Ijodics, to be laid 
t»n a dunghill to be devoured by dogs ; 
he never suil'ers .iny body to be buried 
that is pnl to rleath for theft. 

Jan. lO. —Being at work at the Old 
Palace, one of onr people was beat 
very innch by four JNloors with great 
.slicks, until he was scarce able to 
move, and they were going to cany 
him before the Emperor ; the reason 
was, one of them and Ire had some 
woids, whereupon he took up a stone 
.incl oll'ercd to throw it at him. Just as 
this happened, one of our people, who 
had been at home, informed us our 
Captain was imprisoned by order of 
the Emperor, whiclr put us in great 
suipriM', fearing our affairs between 
onr Ambassador and the Emperor had 
some nne\[)ecUd change; but the true 
reason w;is, our Captain riding from 
hi.T own houae to onr dwelling, cros.sed 
the road some tlislance from the lun- 
peror, v ho saw him, and was allront- 
ed .It it, .IS he allows nrtne of any de- 
;rco to ride in his [(rescncc, excepting 
when going to vv.n. The Moors used 
him \ery ill as they bronglil him to 
piison ; but the I'anperor hearing who 
it w.is, ordeied him to be released, 
and sent for him, telling him if it 
had been any other slave in the 
country he would ha\e cut his head 
fill'; to w'hich the Captain replied, as 
he was a stranger, and not acc|nainte(l 
with the customs of the country, he 
thoughl there was no reason he should 
be used so ill, and he told him he 
would let the King his master know 
it, who he was certain would not |>ut 
up with the affront. 

,/(/». .■'<).—^I'herc was a Moor came 
from 'riluati with a compl.iint that 
the (hoernor of Tiinan h.ail killed his 
hiotlier. 'J'he Emperor had received 
a letter before from the Governor, 
whieli informed him that this fellow 
and liis hrothcr had made a coiis|ii- 
racy l« kill him. As soon as he came 
before the Emperor, he ordered him 
to be stoned to death, which they did, 
thinking it fine pastime, being an cx- 
escisc iluy practise very often, tbrow- 
ing .\i a mark. Afterwards lie ordered 
his arms and logs to be cm off, and, 
with the, body, to he Ind on a dicig- 


hill to be devoured by dogs. By this, 
and a great many more instances of 
the like, we may sec how rash and 
inconsiderately this lyranl passes judg¬ 
ment, and no sc-ner pronounced but 
performed by some ciiiel miscreant 
j>rcscnt, without giving the [>fjor wretch 
time to speak in his own defence. 

i'ti\ 4. — Mr. Tiliedado, the Jew, 
who went last June to Gibraltar to 
our Amlxassador, about getting us re¬ 
deemed, arrived here, and brought 
some letters to our Captain, which in¬ 
formed us that affairs between our 
Ambassador and the Emperor were 
agreed on; he told ns the (iuernscy, 
.')() gun sliip, was coming for ns to 
Salle, and assured ns our st.iy would 
he very short in Morocco, which put 
us in high siiiriis, the Captain and 
ollircrs buying necessaries to carry us 
for onr join iicy to Salle. 

h'd'.'i). — The Emperor sent Mr. 
.Tuan /Vrhoiia to the Captain for n list 
of all the Juiglish slaves in Morocco; 
the next d.iy \wc were told the Em- 
jieror \va.s very well pleased with the 
agrceinenl. 'I'liis day he put '22 rcue- 
gailocs in chains, am! irons iijion their 
legs, for asking him for some money 
they had earned a month before. He 
kept them in irons eight d.iys, and 
then ordered them all out, and gave 
them new clothes, and sent them to 
Salle to man his cri:iscr.s. 

lu'h. 19.—Tilletl.ido the .Tew set out 
a second titm? for (bhraltar to initirm 
the Ambassador he rniglil come as 
soon as lie pleased to redeem us. He 
al.so carried the Emperor’s agreement, 
signed with his o\\ n hand, and some 
letters from our Captain to hasten him; 
this lyranl’s mind being so fickle, he 
was hardly tliree d.iys of the same oiii- 
uion. They kept ns at work until sun- 
.set, which lor kecjiing us so long tiic 
limpcror made ns a present of two 
blankeens and two bullocks, which 
wo thought a great favour, but wc 
paid very dear for it then. During 
the time we were at work the alcaides 
that were over ns never ceased to beat 
us most immercifnlly. The next day 
ll»cy made ns work after the same 
manner, which for .so doing he made 
us a present of one blankceiiT 

Feb. 2li .—After working our nsiial 
hours, they iitude us carry great beams 
of timber. Our burtliens being sovety 
lieavy, and licing veiy mucli f.itigtuii, 
working hard the be ;iiiiiingoft!’,ed.iy, 
m.K!e*iis ready to sink nnder mi; lo.uls. 
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not daring to lay them down to rest 
for fear our masters’ leather thongs 
should measure the lengths of our 
bucks. This evening the Captain serv- 
ed every man painpooscs, and gave 
orders that the two first letters of 
every man’s name should be marked 
on them directly; afterwards he look¬ 
ed over them, and found John Stiiii- 
son had not his marked on tlieiii, for 
which he gave him one dozen of se¬ 
vere lashes; hut wc dared not speak, 
for fear of sharing the same fate. 

(To he continued.) 

Mr. Ukdan, JuJy 2g. 

W ITH all deference to Dr. Carey, 
I beg, through your excellent 
Miscellany, to submit to his critical 
judgment, that, in my hunihlc opi¬ 
nion, the passage of I.ivy, 2'2. 1, needs 
not any alteration (Gent. Mag. Ang. 
1824, p. 102). The phrase “minor 
dictu*’ used there, seems to mean not 
“ less wonderful,” but " moment¬ 
ous which terms the Doctor consi¬ 
ders in this case synoniinous. Ihit 
how so? Dr. Carey will remember 
that during the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus,'various terrific prodigies appear¬ 
ed,—hosts contending in the air, &c.; 
but that when its fate drew uear'-r, one 
of the immense gates of the temple was 
opened without any visible agent,—a 
voice wild and unearthly called out, 
“ Let us leave this placei” and imme¬ 
diately a body of substantial beings 
rushed forth through the gate-way. 
Now the hosts in the air. See. and the 
voice were equally woiclerful; but 
which, I would ask, v'as the most 
momentous? Wh^ surely that which 
declared that a nuti in was deserted by 
its protectors at a time when such pro- 
tectioi]! was most earnestly required. 

1 presume to think that this argument 
bears upon our subject, inasmuch as 
Livy was speaking before of preterna¬ 
tural commotion of the Heavens, the 
Sun’s orb being decreased, and the sky 
ojrening; and to a people attaching 
such incredible iuqiortaDce to omens, 
must not such phenomena appear more 
momentous,” (as poAending some 
wonderful events) than the circum¬ 
stance of fowls having changed their 
sex, and a goat bearing wool instead of 
hair? The “Wonderful Magazine” 
would have received them all into its 
columns; but on which would “Fran¬ 
cis Moore, physician,” have dwelt? I 


could enlarge more on the subject, but 
knowing that my opinion can nave but 
little weight, and that, as being your 
sincere well-wisher, the best service 1 
could render you would be to leave as 
much of your Magazine as possible for 
more valuable communications. ] re¬ 
main yours, &c. W. 

Mr. Urbant, 

I HAVE been much gratified by 
seeing Mr. Hadclyft'e’s proposal for 
publishing by subscription, Dugdale’s 
“ Heraldic Visitation of S’orkshire,’’ 
with continuations of thcGcn.'ilogical 
Tables to the present time. 

The original curious and valuable 
work of Dugdale would of itself be 
a most interesting publication to York¬ 
shire families; but with the additions 
and illustrations, the proposed work 
will be generally so; and I quite envy 
the gratification of those individuals 
who, with a laudable pride of descent 
from a long line of respectable ances¬ 
try, may possess so valuable a record. 

The profound knowledite of genea¬ 
logical subjects which Mr. lladclyiTe 
has shown during bis long professional 
practice, and his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the pedigrees of the York¬ 
shire families especially, leads me to 
expect that the woik will be executed 
in a manner worthy of the subject and 
the reputation of tne editor. If so, it 
will, in a great measure, supersede all 
ocher works of that nature, as a book 
of reference; nor will its use be con¬ 
fined to Y^orkshire alone; for many of 
the old families who resided in that 
county in l60‘6, when Dugdale com¬ 
menced his review, have moved, or 
extended themselves to various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Besides the interest which particu¬ 
lar families may feel in the proposed 
work, the publication of Duguale’s Vi¬ 
sitation of this great County cannot 
fail to be acceptable as a literary trea¬ 
sure, and will form an elegant audition 
to the ornamental library of the cu¬ 
rious in literature. I trust the I^itor 
will receive such assurances of support 
as will induce him to prosecute his 
design without delay. Noakes. 


Errata. 

Vol. xciv. ii. p. 7S, b. I. ult. /or laws, 
react vows,—^P. 91, 1, 10, ./or 73, read 79f 
as descriptive of Mr. JoHiffe’a age. 

Mr. 
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Alabaster Sculptcbe repkbsbnt- 
luro THE Persohivication of 
THE Holy Trinity. 

nf TT . Lake House, near Ames- 

Mr. Urban, 24, 

M y attention has been excited by 
a Letter in your Number for 
May last, page 397, under the signa¬ 
ture of “ J. B. N.” describing a cu¬ 
rious carving in alabaster; but as I do 
not agree with this writer, as to its 
real origin, you will permit me to lay 
before your readers my opinion of the 
design of such sculptures, which ap- 
jiear to me to be rather rare, as the 
same specimen (formerly i,n the collec¬ 
tion of the late David Wells, esq. 
F.S. A.) has been engraved three times, 
in Schnebbelie’sAntlquaries’Museiim, 
in Nichols's History of Leicestershire, 
.-uid recently in Mr. Fosbroke’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

Your Correspondent J. B. N. also 
speaks of two in his possession, one 
from the collection of the late Mr. J. 
Carter, the other * presented to him by 
Dr. Meyrick, who accompanied it with, 
his opinion on the origin of these sin¬ 
gular pieces of antiquity. -Your read¬ 
ers will also permit me to refer them 
to the engraving of a pcrTcct specimen 
in Slukelcy’s Pnlseugraphia Britannira, 
which was given him ny Mr. S. Gale. 
1 have likewise a s|}ecimcn in my col¬ 
lection nearly perfect, a drawing of 
which accompanies this Letter. (See 
Plate Il.Jig. \ .) From an attentive con¬ 
sideration and comparison of the several 
specimens, it must be eonfessed, I 
with deference draw different conclu¬ 
sions from those hitherto submitted to 


right liand is an Archbishop with a pontifi- 
cial cross instead of a crosier, tiie latter l<e- 
ing appropriated to Bishops and Abbots; 
this figure may also be intended for some 
saint. On the left is St. Peter; at tho bot¬ 
tom Lazarus rising from the tomb. At the 
top there have been two female figures, one 
whereof is wanting, being broken off and 
lost: the other remains perfect; and by the 
wheel is meant for St. Catherine.” 

Il will here be observed, that Mr. 
Wells considered the head in the cen¬ 
tre as that of St. John the Baptist, on 

discus ; the figure centrically placed 
in the lower part of the plate is de¬ 
scribed by him as Lazarus rising from 
the tomb. His description of the other 
figures calls for no observations from 
me, further than that I am apprehen¬ 
sive a considerable and material por¬ 
tion of the tmper part of this siKcimcn 
is broken off. 

I will now refer to the engraving in 
Stukeley’s Paixographia Britannica, as 
thus described by him : 

1 have some elegant pieces of old soulp- 
turc in alabaster, in qiezzo relievo, which 1 
take to have been portable or private altars 
high raised. One of them has lielonged to 
some chapel dedicated to St. John the Bap¬ 
tist. It was given me by my worthy and 
learned friend Samuel Gale, esq. It is 
exactly a foot in height; below is the whole 
figure of the Baptist in prison, bis hands 
bound; above, his head in a charger, but of 
a larger size; the bare head is three inches 
and a half in height, incompassed with saints 
and martyrs; the beard in both these fi¬ 
gures is represented short, brood, and even 
at bottom.” 


By the above description it a|)pears 
that Stukeley also considered the head 
in the centre to be that of St. John the 


the world, and am thus iiuluccd to of¬ 
fer iny sentiments on the subject. 

The gcneial design of these sculp¬ 
tures is nearly the same; the principal 
variation is in the figures of the sur¬ 
rounding group. The description of 
the specimen recently engraved for 
the Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, and 
which (as appears by the Letter of 
J.^ B. N.) was imparted to the Society 
of Antiquaries by its then owner Mr. 
Wells, on his exhibiting it to them, 
was as follows: 

“ The middle figure Is the head of St. 
John the Baptist, on a discus. On tho 

* This Sculpture is here engraved, fig. 3. 
It is not, however, tho subject of compari¬ 
son in the Letter, but is referred to in the 
Fostscript, p. 21.1. Edit. 

UsNT. Mao. Sepiembrr, 1824. 
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Baptist; he likewise regards the prin- 
cijiai figure .at the bottom of liis plate 
as St. .John in prison ; but no explana¬ 
tion whatever is oflcred as to the figure 
of the child represented in the oblong 
medallion, which is placed in the*ccn- 
tru of the top of the engraving, and 
upheld by angels. 

1 have thus. Sir, given your readers 
the descriptions (so far as they are im- 

I iarted) by Mr. Wells and Dr. Stukc- 
cy, of the rcspecti^rc sculptures in their 
possession; it remains for me to illns- 
tr;ite and d<»oribe the one now, pre¬ 
sented to their notice, and then to re¬ 
mark on and endeavour to e.\plain 
whatever difiercnces may arise on the 
comparison of the three specimens. So 
far then, Mr. Urban, from thinking 
with Dr. Stukeley that these curious 

sculp* 
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scalptures are portabto of private aU 
tar$ (his meaning Itere I do not exactfy 
contprehend), and so far from agreeirrg 
with Or. Mcyrick and Mr. Fosbroke 
in the idea that they were meant to 
represent the Syrian Legend of the 
image of Christ/' the mere impression 
of his face, I have no doubt that they 
were intended to exhibit the persona- 
cation qf the Holy Trinity, surrouiniw 
by saints, martyrs, and defenders. 

Your readers will now perhaps ex¬ 
pect my opinion as to their intent and 
use; to this 1 must reply, that they 
were probably small altar-pieces for¬ 
merly belonging to churches and cha¬ 
pels dedicated to the Holy Trinity; 
indeed they may ha’.’e had probably a 
more enlarged and general use. I am 
strongly inclined to think they were 
small tabular altar-pieces usually let 
into the wall above the sacramental 
table, and intended to admonish the 
faithful against the errors of Arianism, 
which in divers ages assailed the Esta- 
blisKed Religion. These were of course 
removed under the statute passed in the 
reign of Edward VI. A.D. 1550, for the 
destruction of images in Churches, &c. 
(3 and 4 Edw. VI. ch. 10, images in 
churches of stone, timber, alabaster, 
or eahh, graven, carved, or ])ainted, 
shall be defaced and destroyed. Sec. 3.) 
And we may rationally conclude that 
the few specimens which nov- exist, 
were surreptitiously preserved and con¬ 
cealed by the yet remaining Catholic 
devotees, or by the cuifous, from the 
fury of the fanatics of that age. The 
head in the centre of the engraving is 
in my opinion intended as a person id¬ 
eation of God the Father, the Ancient 
of days. In those early times it was 
very usual to represent the Divine Be- ^ 
ing under the similitude of age; and it 
was such representation that princi¬ 
pally yaised the ire of Sherdeld, the 
Jlecorder of Salisbury, who, for the of¬ 
fence of breaking the windows of St. 
Edmund’s Chur^ in that city, was 
heavily lined in the Star Chamber. In 
all the three specimens this figure, or 
rather head, occupies the centre, and 
the only material variation is, that in 
Stukeley’s plate the beard is merely 
bushy, whilst in the other two it is 
forkra. 

The desire of the sculptors to give 
this ptiheipal figure a proper relief, 
and to fix more peculiarly the atten¬ 
tion of the spectator, has caused them 
to holhw out ihe alabaster, and to sur¬ 
round the head with a circle; the con- 


seqnence h^ been, that Dr. Stukeley 
and Mr. Wells erroneously su|jposcd 
that this was the head of St. Jolni the 
Baptist in a discus, dish, or charger. 

Dr. Meyrick and Mr. Fosbroke, on 
the other nand, suppose it to represent 
the impression of the face of onr Sa¬ 
viour, according to the Syrian le^nd; 
but the alto-rdievo of the sculpture 
militates against this idea: indeed the 
features of our Saviour are ever very 
differently pourtrayed, and in all ages 
there has b6en a most singular corre¬ 
spondence in this respect amongst the 
painters and sculptors of every nation. 
This then surely is meant to point out 
the first personage of the Holy Trinity, 
God the Father, indeed, the supreme 
Godhead, in whom are united and 
centered, one and indivisible, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

The circle around the head, per¬ 
haps, has a farther meaning; may wc 
not suppose, and well snpjxisc, that 
this circle is intended to be emblema¬ 
tic of the eternity of the Divine Being? 

The next figure in this plate, to 
which I would direct the .ittention of 
your readers, is that in the centre of 
the lower part. This is evidently in¬ 
tended for the second person in the 
Trinity, Jesus Christ, and is most pro¬ 
perly placed in that peculiar part of the 
sculpture, as he is represented in the 
act of rising from the tomb. This is 
the only figure which is injured, the 
left arm being broken ; bat from the 
position of the remaining fragment, I 
should conclude that it originally sup¬ 
ported a cross, the head of which nossi- 
blyrcstcdon the rightshoulderof triead- 
joiuing figure of the Archbishop, from 
whence something appears to have 
been disjoined; the right hand may 
probably be considered as pointing out 
the %vound from the spear. In Stukc- 
ley’s plate this is a whole-length figure 
bound with cords, and wliich he sup- 
pose<.; to represent St. John in prison i 
there is, however, an incongruity in a 
two-fold representation of the same 
person in the sculpture. Mr. Wells, 
on the other hand, considered the cor¬ 
responding figure of Mr. Fosbroke’s 
plate as Lazarus rising from the 
tomb, whilst hr jiresumed the head in 
the centre to be that of St. John the 
Baptist t and surely in this hypothesis 
there is a great want of an appropriate 
connection. On this figure Dr. Mcy¬ 
rick and Mr. Fosbroke are silent. But 
admitting this to be our Saviour, and 
the head in the centre to be the im- 
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pscssion of his fiMse* virc have here 
again the incongniity of a double re¬ 
presentation. 

1 must now, Mr. Urban, call the 
attention of ^our readers to the figure 
of a child in the oblong medallion, 
upheld by angels, in the centre of the 
upper part of the plate; this 1 conceive 
to he the personification of the Holy 
Ghost. “ What,” it will be imme¬ 
diately objected by the caviller, **what 
can here be meant ? 'Did any one ever 
know the Holy Ghost represented as a 
child I Is not the dove, the ajppro- 
priate, and on all occasions Ait allotted 
symbol ?” Yes, Mr. Urban, I answer, 
the dove is certainly the usual symbol of 
the Holy Ghtist,; but are we not now 
considering this sculpture as t/te per- 
sonification of the Holy Trinity ? And 
would not the dove here become in¬ 
appropriate? had (if personified) can 
the Holy Ghost he more properly re¬ 
presented than under the similitude of 
a child, whose attributes are meekness, 
gentleness, and simplicity ? Your read¬ 
ers, Sir. will also observe, that the me¬ 
dallion is upheld by angels, the minis¬ 
ters of the Throne of God. The 
pious srulptor would never have thus 
planned his work without a meaning; 
he would not have thus placed these 
holy supporters to a mcoallion con¬ 
taining the mere creation of his fancy; 
we may therefore rationally conclude 
he intended this figure of a child to re¬ 
present a divina imago, the personifica¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and in that 
view (as was before suggested), the 
dove would have been inappropriate; 
in fact, the strict propriety of this most 
general symbol may well be doubted; 
it has arisen, perhaps, from a miscon¬ 
struction of the text of Scripture. 
Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
.Tohn, in speaking of the baptism of 
our Saviour, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, all unite in saying that 
that descent was vo-h Trtftrtfar; this 
expression in oiir version is rendered 
** like a dove,” but the more probable 
meaning is, that the descent was not 
in the real form of a dove, but that yet 
assiiining some bodily appearance, the 
Spirit descended, hovering over him 
after the manner of a dove, when it 
alights. The most correspondent term 
in Latin answering that of the Greek 
wn, is perhaps perindc at or lanquam, 
which in our language we may trans¬ 
late “ like as if,’’ “just as.” Had the 
Hvangelists meant that the Holy Spi¬ 


rit descended in the bodily sliape of a 
dove, they would ftfobably have used 
the expression ir 6f*otornrt mgirtgeiff 
** in the likeness of a dove,’’ in prefer, 
ence to that of wri. artfirtfav, which in 
strict propriety of language is, “ in like 
manner as a dove.’’ This critical in¬ 
terpretation has been supported in 
more modern times by some of the 
ablest authorities, and docs not stand 
opposed either to reason or the dignity 
of the Holy Spirit. Accustomed, how¬ 
ever, as the human mind is to symbo¬ 
lize, and to reduce heavenly things lu 
the sphere of the human imagination 
(the origin of idolatry), it was no won¬ 
der that this passage was misconstrued, 
and that the Holy Ghost became sym¬ 
bolized in the form of a dove. 

You, and your readers, Mr. Urban, 
will pardon, I trust, this digression, 
and proceed with me in the farther 
illustration of this curious sculpture. 
A similar medallion, supported by an¬ 
gels, with the figure of a child^ ap¬ 
pears in the like part of Dr. Stukcley’s 
plate, who, not knowing probably 
what to make of it, forbears to men¬ 
tion it altogether, whilst, if he ha^ 
iven my interpretation, it would have 
een not properly connected wkh his 
supposed subject of the sculpture, the 
History of St. John the Baptist. As 
this portion of the carving is wanting 
in the specimen given in the “ Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Antiquities,’’ of course 
neither Mr. ^'ells. Dr. Meyrick, nor 
Mr. Fosbroke, could make any obser¬ 
vation on it. 

We will now. Sir, travel around the 
encircling holy group. To the right 
of our Saviour stands a full-length fi- 

S urc, which by the tonsure, and by 
le key, we may with certainty deter¬ 
mine to be St. Peter. Similar figures, 
with some variation, are placed in the 
like part of the plates in the"Pal.-Bo- 

S nia Britannica,” and in the En- 
ipsedia of Antiquities)’’ in that of 
the forme*- the head is covered with 
the tiara, the crown of his asserted 
successors, the popes. In liis left hand, 
in my sculpture, he holds a broken 
'fragment, whicR certainly does not 
seem to be aliook, but, I am inclined 
to suspect, a rock or stone; something 
similar appears also in the left hand of 
the same figure in the plate of the 
*‘Encyclopajdia of Antiquities;” by 
its squared form, and the manner in 
which it is held, conveying the idea 
of weight, I conclude tt is in both 

these 
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these specimens intended for a stone 
or rock, and in this interpretation 1 
am corroborated by the fact, that in 
Stukeley’s plate tliis figure holds in 
the same hand a bcautitui model of a 
Church, surmounted in its centre with 
a tower and spire, to which the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from St. Matthew 
(chap. xvi. verse 18) is justly appropri¬ 
ate: “and I say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
1 will build my Church, and the gates 
of Bell shall not prevail against it, 
and 1 will give unto thee the Keys of 
Heaven.’’ Your readers will not, 1 
am sure, Mr. Urban, omit to notice 
the beautiful and classical allusion in 
this passage, the woid ITETPOS being 
the name of the Apostle, as given him 
by our Saviour, and in itself, ns well 
as its corresponding synonynic werfia 
(which latter St. Matthew makes use 
of), signifying a rock or stone. In the 
Plate i)efore your readers,,/?". 1, in the 
opposite corner, stands another fulU 
Jenglli figure, whichj 1 think, we may 
conclude to be that of an Archbishop; 
in iiis left hand he holds a pontiheial or 
pastoral staff, surmounted with a sim- 
])lc cross t near the top of the staff is a 
surrounding protuberance, perhaps for 
the purpose of a mure secure hold, this 
probably in later periods was .norc ex¬ 
panded at the sides, and frot • hence 
possibly arose the double, or what is, 
I believe, called the Latin, or Lateran 
cross ; on his head he h.'js a mitre. In 
the plate in the “Enclopo'dia of An- 
ti<iuities’’ appears a corresponding fi¬ 
gure, which Mr.Fosbrokc considers to 
be that of a pope, “probably,” he 
says, “ Nicholas tlie Fourth, who lived 
ISJQIwhen, howevei, wc consider 
that he wears a cloven mitre, and not 
a close conical cap, wc may conclude 
that this figure is not intended to re- 
preselit a pope; “ the ancient tiara of 
the popes was a round higfi cap; Bo¬ 
niface the Eighth first encompassed it 
with a crown, Benedict the Twelfth 
added a second crown, and John the 
Twen^-third, a third.*’ Rees’s Cyclop, 
artic. Tiara, This figure was probably 
intended to represent the then Archbi¬ 
shop, the head of the Catholic Church 
in England, or his figure may possibly 
have been introduced in honour of the 
establishment of these altar-pieces under 
some constitution issued by him. It ap¬ 
pears from Lind wood, that a constitu¬ 
tion was issued by ArchbishopWinchel- 
sea, enjoining divers things, such as a 


legend, an antiphonar. Sic. to be 
found for the use of the respective 
Churches, at the charge of the parish¬ 
ioners ; amongst others, was an oscu- 
latory, and this lias been interpreted 
to mean “a tabur, or board with the 
picture of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
or the like, which the priest kissed 
himself, and gave to the people for the 
same purpose, after the consecration 
was performed, instead of the ancient 
kiss of charity.” Johnson.—Forthis in¬ 
tent the verniciL, or the impression of 
the face of Christ, according to the 
Syrian legend, would be .v'*!! suited; 
but it is imjiossibic to suppose from 
their weight, &c. that these alabaster 
tablets could have served such a pur¬ 
pose. The figure of the Archbishop 
IS, however, wholly omitted in Stuke¬ 
ley’s plate, and in its stead is placed 
most appropriately opposite to the fi¬ 
gure of St. Peter, a full-length also of 
St. Paul, his “ fellow-soldier in Christ;” 
in his right hand he holds the Gospels, 
his left leans on the cross-hilt of a 
sword, whose pointrestson the ground; 
this is fiis ])cculiar badge, in token of 
the death he sull'cred; the sword in the 
hand of this figure may have induced 
Stukeley to have considered him as re¬ 
presenting the execution of St. John, 
and consctiueiUly have strengthened 
his mind as to his general hypothesis. 

The female figure in the Pkite, /ig. 
], arising above and from behind St. 
Peter, and wearing the crown of glory, 
is clearly St. Catherine; in her right 
hand she holds a sword, the hilt of 
which just appears, and in her left is 
the spiked wheel, the badge of her 
martyrdom. St. Catherine, according 
to her legend, disputed with fifty hea¬ 
then philosophers, and not only van¬ 
quished, but converted them all lo the 
true faith; justly, therefore, was she 
admitted lo a place in this holy group. 
In the plates ofStukeley, and the “ En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Antiquities,” arc similar 
figures in the like situations; the one 
in Stukcley’s ** Palxograiihia Britan- 
nica” holds a sword brought much 
more prominently into view ; the cor- 
respondiag figure in the “ ICncyclo- 
laediaof Antiquities” is much defaced, 
)ut by a remaining jiortion of her wheel 
her identity is established. On the op¬ 
posite side, and arising in a similar 
manner above and behind the Arch¬ 
bishop, is the figure of the Virgin 
Mary, so highly venerated by the Ca¬ 
tholics, and as the mother of the se¬ 
cond 
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cond person in the Holy Trinity, so 
essential in this interesting and euri- 
ous sacred group i her head and shoul¬ 
ders arc covered with a cowl; in her 
left hand she holds a lily, the emblem 
pf chastity; in her right an orb, an 
usual accompaniment of the holy mo¬ 
ther of Christ, but the precise mean¬ 
ing of which I cannot at present call 
to mind, but it is probably meant to 
point out either the great religious es¬ 
timation in which she was held, or the 
universality of that religion which her 
blessed Son came to establish on earth. 
The same figure in Stukelcy’s plate 
wears a crown, and beneath it her 
head is covered with a cowl; her left 
hand holds the Gospels, and her right 
grasps a cross. In the plate in the 
“ Itncyclopa;dia of Antiquities’’ this 
figure is wholly lost. 

'I’hus, Mr. Urban, I hope I have 
illustrated these rare and curious sculp¬ 
tures, which were, I doubt not, small 
altar-|ucces placed above the sacra¬ 
mental tables, and removed at the re¬ 
formation. The holes, to receive the 
plugs, by which the one in iny pos¬ 
session was allixcd, arc very visible, 
and are paitly filled with lead. 

If any (Correspondent.of your use¬ 
ful Miscellany can further illustrate 
the subject, I shall peruse his com- 
immication with pleasure ; we arc all, 
Air. Urban, in the gcneial pursuit of 
truth through the wily and intricate 
nia/,cs of the labyrinths of misconcep¬ 
tion and error; humamim vst errarCf 
is an adage as true in the literary as 
in the moral world; and no man 
would more rejoice than myself in the 
overthrow of any fallacious hypothesis 
of his own, how much soever it may 
have been fostered by the feelings of 
partiality, or may have been matured 
by labour and research. 

Yours, &c. Edward Ddkk. 

P. S. Since writing the above letter, 
I have been favoured by J. B. N. with 
the description of the two in his posses¬ 
sion, an engraving of one of wnich is 
alsohercgivcn. (Sce^fig. 2 *.) The prin¬ 
cipal variations from iny specimen are 
these, that in the one in the centre at 
top is a cbild’s head, supported by dra¬ 
pery, and upheld by angels; in the other 


* Pig. Q, in the Engmving, represents 
this specimen, and is above referred to by 
the Rev. Edward Duke, in his postscript; 
but is not one of the three mutually com¬ 
pared and illustrated in his letter. Edit. 


is also a similar child’s head, and at the 
bottom, instead of Christ arising from 
the tomb, is represented a Iamb. These 
variations, in my opinion, strengthen 
rather than weaken u.y hypothesis,— 
here we have in boln instances the 
child's head still upheld by the mi¬ 
nisters of the throne of God; here we 
have the infantine representation of 
the Holy Spirit, embodied in the like¬ 
ness of simplicity, and perh^s denot¬ 
ing also his lust place In the Holy Tri¬ 
nity, as “ proceeding from the Jb’athcr 
and the Son.” In the second speci¬ 
men at the bottom, the figure of the 
lamb is the emblematic representa¬ 
tion of our Saviour, a symbol, which, 
doubtless, had its origin from the im¬ 
passioned exclamation of John the 
Baptist, “The next day John seeth 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, be¬ 
hold ihe Latnh of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.” St.John, 
ch. I. T. 2t). This then, evidently, Mr. 
Urban, is an emblem of our Saviour, 
and we thus have again the represen¬ 
tation of the Trinity, although not 
wholly personified t yet, however, it 
strengthens my hypothesis, which is 
rendered, 1 flatter myself, almost in¬ 
dubitable. 


Mr. Urban, Aug . 3. 

^''IIAT most authors who write, in 
X order to uphohl the beauties nr 
expose the false pretensions of a cele¬ 
brated perform^^nce, have a private aim 
to accomplish, may easily be inferred 
ftoin the scope and tenor of their sen¬ 
timents. That this aim is not always 
in keeping with the ends which 

animate the zeal of the censor is, 
again, a point perhaps of no very di/Ii- 
cult discovery to the eye of an intelli¬ 
gent examiner. 

A wish to uphold a favourite writer; 
particular opinions in jxililics, • mo¬ 
rals, or literature; or, on the other 
hand, to write down a code, or an in¬ 
dividual, which it is convenient to ex¬ 
plode or depreciate, has often taken 
precedence of worthier motives; whilst 
those motives, it may chance, have even 
assisted in gainitfg the {lersons who 
profess them, ^onor and reputation. 

Every age, it is certain, has had its 
“ quarrels of authors,*’ as well as its 
“ cant of criticism.’’ Our own, how¬ 
ever, may perhaps claim a pre-emi¬ 
nence in the Riarvellous facility with 
which critics heap their envenomed 
shafts on .a luckless performance, or 

pursue 
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punuc their advanta^ over a literary 
adversary. 

Those, however, of the present age, 
especially, who have attached them¬ 
selves to the office of pruning the 
redundancies of thought and imagina¬ 
tion which perpetually spring up in 
the divers! tied thinking of a nation 
like ours, famed for its moral and intel¬ 
lectual peculiarities,—are not accus¬ 
tomed to be tedious on first principles. 

As involving things, already suifi- 
cienlly known, the writers of our own 
times, it may be said, iiave rather 
sought to exempl^y in their own 
works those rules of philology and of 
criticism elicited by the genius of our 
ancestors. 

One work, however, occupying a 
bright station in the literary hemisphere 
which radiates the intellect ot our 
contemporaries, will, as an exception, 
occasionally glean in the fertile and 
yet exuberant fields of critical disquisi- 
tioQ, ami if it does not recognize fresh 
principles, will at least cloath old ones 
III a new form of beauty, and thence 
elicit a variety of illustration. 

The far-famed junto of Northern re¬ 
vie wers,‘-'to whom an allasion is here 
niadp,—if in the orb of that genius 
which circles round the horizon of 
letters, while the minor stars of our 
system revolve in the same he-uisphere 
with diminished eli'ulgcnce, they do 
not always shine with eclipsing splen¬ 
dor, certainly betriw not only a novelty 
of remark and a freedom of specula¬ 
tion, but a marvellous confidence of 
reserving to themselves a self-consti¬ 
tuted pre-eminence in detecting delin¬ 
quency. The celebrated example of a 
leading work goes fiir in forming the 
tone and chararter of minor critics. 
Ridicule and satire has. hence become 
a very prominent, if not a very effi¬ 
cient feature of moral and critical siie- 
culation, and truths of a somewhat 
questionable character have been taught 
to wear the aspect of absolute demon¬ 
stration. 

Johnson, with .much reason, once 
deprecated in Bolingbroke that reck¬ 
less attempt to estabiisli, often in the 
face of all former oppiion, his own 
splendid postulates, however equivocal 
and dan^rous, when viewed through 
.the medium of moral fitness, or phii^ 
sophical truth. 

Bolingbroke's talent of invective, 
pointed as^ it was by a keen and subtle 
genius, does not by any means, perhaps^ 
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offer a parallel of exact resemblance tp 
that character for brilliancy and satire 
which has almost become proverbial 
of our brethren North of the Tweed. 
Like him, it is true, these last are often 
fond of speculating with great free¬ 
dom on subjects of Tileruture and criti¬ 
cism, upon points, indeed, concerning 
which other distinguished writers have 
only submitted their opinions. They 
are often, withal, in the true style (k 
this Censor, loud and virulent in chas¬ 
tising what they conceive -.to be the 
aberrations of ignorance, or the vi¬ 
cious excrescences of foll^. 

What, however, would .Johnson’s 
honest, though severe mind have said 
to the tenfper not un frequently betray¬ 
ed on certain points of speculation oc¬ 
casionally struck out by these our mo¬ 
dern reviewers ? Reckless of the opi¬ 
nion of those who happen to view 
mattersof literatureand science through 
mtother medium—powerful in style, 
but far from being always convincing 
in argument — the more ingenuous 
thinking of onr great Critic and Philo¬ 
sopher, though sometimes with them¬ 
selves c<]ually charged witii paradox, 
would often, it is more than probable, 
have risen iivlignantly at the untenable 
pasitions which occasionally crown the 
most brilliant passages of our sagacious 
Journalists, who are apt, sometimes, 
to forget that their hypotheses are 
often not so much founded in the rea¬ 
lity of things, as in the strength of that 
genius which upholds them. 

Were it our object, here, to ex¬ 
tend our retrospections over the scene 
of monthly and quarterly labours, which 
impart so signal an sera to the litera¬ 
ture of the present age, we might, in 
numerous instances, exemplify the re¬ 
mark we have thrown out. We see 
that liberality and candour do not al¬ 
ways accompany talent, and criticism 
ni»v be upheld with credit, and even 
rise distinguished, when its motives 
and views are far from being purely 
those of an honest and disinterested 
wish to measure a performance upon 
the absolute ground of merit. 

Without this mode of reasoning it 
is not easy to account for certain opi¬ 
nions expressed by the Translator of 
Bishop Lowth concerning the charac¬ 
ter and merits of the poetry of Blair. 

It is natural for the Commentator on 
the writings of the elegant and learned 
Prelate here mentioned, to evince a de¬ 
sire of exalting his author as a critic of 

the 
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the first order^ but when this desire 
is made an occasion of severe and un¬ 
merited animadversion on others, it be¬ 
comes, ill its turn, a fair topic o£ re¬ 
mark. . 

We should perhaps here premise, on 
the sulyect of tlie “ Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetiy of the Hebrews,’* that, 
in learning, intelligence, beauty of de¬ 
scription, and justness and accuracy of 
remark, they stand deservedly high; 
were we disposed to bestow further 
comment upon them, we should per¬ 
haps say that the soundness of critical 
sagacity which they betray on the sub¬ 
ject of sacred and oriental literature, is 
not more conspicuous to the reader than 
the elegance of description with which 
these criticisms are illustrated. But, 
whilst endeavouring to do him honour, 
13r. Gregory, the translator and com¬ 
mentator or Bishop Lowth, has given 
every unprejudiced mind reason to sus- 
spect the soundness of his judgment, 
lew indeed can well judge otherwise, 
when wc hear him, (vol. II. p. 286,) 
most contemptuously speaking of the 
author of‘‘The Grave.” 

The merit of Blair*, as a poet of 
eminence, has doubtless been differ¬ 
ently appreciated by his .readers; as 
their tastes, habits, and dispositions 
have implanted in them a bias favour¬ 
able or adverse at once to the general 
subject of his poem, and the range and 
tone of sentiment which characterise 
its author. 

“The Grave” furnishes a subject, 
or rather a series of subjects, which, 
although of universal import, yet ex¬ 
hibit, m their various details, topics 
of gloom somewhat inauspicious to 
the fervid and aspiring character of 
poetry. 

Thousands unquestionably, who read 
and criticise, and who in other respects 
would be emulously disposed to award 
to the generous imaginings of genius 
its full measure of praise, nave yet felt 
their ardent susceptibilities chilled, and 
their kinder sympathies soured, under 
a perusal of this extraordinary cflusion 
of poetical imagery, dressed up as it 
is in the solemn and stately march of 
philosophic and religious dissertation. 
Their minds arc alienated by the rigid 


^ * “ The Grave,” a poem, by Robert 
Blair, is all that remains to posterity of his 
works; but if wo may judge from internal 
evidence, it is not by any mcaiia the sole 
effijsion of merit that ever crowned his muse. 


and severe ai^pect which pervades thiS' 
somewhat extraordinary poem. 

It has been but seldom indeed that 

f ioems essentially and exclusively 
bmided on subjects similar to that on 
which Blair adventured his genius, 
are crowned with many laurels from 
the general award of polite literature. 
Those who arbitrate in matters of cri¬ 
ticism—who lead and direct the tone 
of public opinion, f'rum whose tribu¬ 
nal these laurels shoot forth with luxu¬ 
riance, or at whose frown they wither 
in the sconi of neglect, have indeed 
been sometimes disposed to award very 
flattering encomiums, even to subjects 
which comprise somewhat similar con¬ 
siderations with those of Biair. Ex¬ 
amples of this will easily present them¬ 
selves to the mind of the readerf; 
but although Blair has perhaps seldom 
seen his apotheosis from the hand of 
those masters in criticism whom all 
hasten to follow, yet is it no less cer¬ 
tain that his occasional beauties of lan¬ 
guage, and high reach of sentiment, con¬ 
cur in placing him*on no minor emi¬ 
nence in the scale of poetic distinction. 

Dr. Gregoiy, however, is so far from 
being of this opinion, that he con¬ 
ceives he is, in the course of big li¬ 
terary duty, discharging a debt incum¬ 
bent on him as a critic, when he re- 

I iresents his personifications as ridicu- 
ous, and his general merits as sinking 
far below mediocrity. 

He next lell^ us (for the critique 
above alluded to accomplishes its task 
in a very summary sort of way,} that 
the prosopopa-ia, 

“ Invidious Grave ! how dost thou rend 
asunder one,” &c. 

Whom love has knit and sympathy mado 

*1' I’oems founded purely upon those sub¬ 
jects which take Religion for tlieir tbeme, 
however they may meet the partialitiea of 
certain readers, yet arc seldom made the 
basis of elaborate praise from those who bx- 
bitnite in matters of jiolite criticism, unless 
accompanied in their execution with tran¬ 
scending talent. The names of Milton, of 
Young, of Cowper, and, we may add, of 
Kirke White, have extorted from the higlier 
authorities in criticism those encomiastic 
suffrages which duller spirits, whose aspi¬ 
rations move in a more limited range of 
observation and of genius, fail in obtaining, 
not only, it may almost be presumed, 1 m- 
cause their intellects are more obtuse, but 
because their subjects needed the aid of 
other help* in the sublime and beautiful, to 
reuder (ole^lo to a fiwtidious taste._ 

is 
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is incongruous and tmclossical i though 
upon whose authority, except his own, 
he ventures this opinion, he wisely ab> 
stains from mentioning. 

It is manifest that all our critics, an¬ 
cient and modern, who have descanted 
u|Mn the legitimate figures of speech, 
of which the prosopopoeia is an import¬ 
ant one in poetry, have sanctioned the 
placing the essential attribute of a per¬ 
son or thing in the room of the thing 
itself, and merefore a predicate of the 
grave is here with the most perfect 
propriety a]M)strophised as the grave. 

As though a stroke of his pen were 
abundantly suiflcient to annihilate the 
pretensions of so feeble a writer, he 
next proceeds to inform us that his 
images are false and meretricious, and 
(motes various passages to prove the au¬ 
thor’s incapacity in the selection of 
just and noble images, or beauty of 
language. 

Ilut this Critic, (who, however, ap- 
jieajs not to be entirely unknown in 
the literary world previous to his be¬ 
coming the commentator of the cele¬ 
brated Lowth,) should recollect that a 
few mutilated passages prove little 
when they are made the basis of vi¬ 
rulent censure upon a poem whose 
high reaching sentiments, and the 
soicnin march of whose periods, de¬ 
manded at least respect, ii' they could 
nut elicit encomiums. 

He, amongst others, cites two pas¬ 
sages as objectionable^ with which, 
indeed, he has taken the liberty of 
extracting just a phrase or two for 
his own purpose, suppressing the ic- 
mainder, ana thus crippling its mean¬ 
ing and beauty. Fur instance, we 
find in Dr. Gregory the following 
reading. 

Now tame and hnmblo, like a child that's 
whipp’d, 

ShaVbs hand with dust.” 

Any reader, not previously acquainted 
with the poem in (question, would 
he inclineu to think as contemptu¬ 
ously of this performance as the indi¬ 
vidual who criticises. Viewed, how¬ 
ever, as a detached .part of a subject, 
whose various considerations on life, 
manners, and a future %tate, crowd on 
the mind of contemplative habits, it 
presents a soliloquy of a fine and im¬ 
pressive character. In proof of this, wc 
refer the reader to the whole passage. 

Wc will notice another of the instances 
in whicli the luarvcllousiy candid mode 
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of quotation which the author has 
adopted would fain sink his victim be¬ 
low the level of common mediocrity. 
He reads, 

“ Perhaps some hackney hunger - bitten 
Bcrilibler 

Insults thy memory.” 

Upon consulting the original, wc 
find a field of to|)ics, and of imagery, 
connected with this passage. 

To extract quotations from a per¬ 
formance which has been very long be¬ 
fore the public,—and which, if it has 
never from the hand of j>olite criticism 
reaped those laurels which await them, 
at once, from the voice of populai .-nf- 
frage, and'of the judicious few, yet has 
become a standard in the English lan¬ 
guage,—would perhaps be superfluous 
and unwise. 

Wc sometimes feel impatience at 
hearing the sentiments and language 
recapitulated of a writer, whose pre¬ 
tensions have already been canvassed 
by competent authorities, and who con¬ 
sequently arc already in the hands of 
those who are likely to feel an interest 
in the question. There is, however, 
in the poem, whose merits wc have 
espoused, a freedom of metaphor, 
an occasional energy of sentiment, 
which, hut for the reason above 
stated, wc should feel anxious to 
transcribe. Many instances present 
themselves in which fine description 
and weiglit of sentiment form a pro¬ 
minent character. There arc various 
]>assages of much beauty, and dur¬ 
ing the course of this performance of¬ 
fer themselves to notice, which prove 
his title to the character of possessing 
a range of sentiment and of thought 
quite Wyond the scope of an ordinary 
poet, and which also prove that mere 
verbal criticisms in this, as in many 
other cases, only prove the weakness 
of the mind that criticises; wliicli, un¬ 
able to grasp the range and tension of 
the author’s 'Mews, amuses itself with 
little and feeble attempts at a chance 
expression in phraseology, which does 
not perhaps exactly comport with his 
idea of propriety. 

But we dismiss the subject and Dr. 
Gregory. To the latter wc would ad¬ 
dress this admonition, (if he has not 
indeed already paid the debt* to which 
authors, as well as readers, arc all sub¬ 
ject,) that, whenever he has, in future, 

* This has long been the cusc. Edit. 

a dc- 
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a desire to enhance the fame of one 
literary competitor at the expense of 
another, he stumble upon a poet of 
more doubtful and less established re¬ 
putation. 

Melksham. E. P. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. 3. 

O much has been already said upon 
the style of Architecture proper 
for Ecclesiastical Buildings, that it 
would be a task exceedingly diHicult, 
and almost an impossibility, to advance 
any thing new. The following lines 
will, however, be employed on the 
same subject, as modern architects 
still persist in evincing their contempt 
for tnose perfections oT Church Archi- 
tecliuc, the works of past ages, which 
remain in our Island, as well as the 
more modern structures of Wren and 
Gibbs raised upon their model. 

As an exterior decoration of sacred 
edifices, steeples have, from the ear¬ 
liest times, exerted the genius of ar¬ 
chitectural men. From Greece and 
Home we have borrowed another un¬ 
known to English architecture, the 
classical portico. The Temples of Jove 
and Minerva have lent their magni- 
fient facades to the Clmslian Church, 
and modern buildings derive their only 
charm from this elegant appendage. 

As steeples, however, are more pe¬ 
culiarly our own, architects, find¬ 
ing little or nothing in their favou¬ 
rite classical models to direct them, 
have exerted all their abilities to in¬ 
vent something new, and in most 
cases, where the ancient model has 
been departed from, have produced 
little more than a tall absurdity. From 
our ancestors we have derived speci¬ 
mens in steeple building, unrivalled 
memorials of architectural taste and 
skill. Tiiese edifices rank under two 
classes, towers and s|)ires. In the 
Grecian and Itoman styles the former 
are necessarily rejected. But in the 
Churches built by Wren and Gibbs, 
the early English spire has been most 
sueccssuilly coupled with the elegant 
architecture of the Roman school; 
following the niiticnt architects, those 
great modern masters strictly observed 
the spiral form, and, like tne antient 
works, we see the beautiful modern 
sirircs of St. Bride’s, Bow, Saint Ve- 
<iast, and St. Marlin’s, lengthened or¬ 
namented obelisks. How unlike them 
are the modern steeples of the pep- 
Gent. Mao. Septeml'cr, 1824. 
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per box” construction, how far re¬ 
moved are these structures from what 
we expected from the vaunted archi¬ 
tects of the Grecian school. As high 
as the entabl.iiurc thcy-can build and 
copy tolerably faithful; but what fol¬ 
lows when left to their own inven¬ 
tion? A square tower with a circular or 
]>olygonal story above it: the almost 
uniform model of the Grecian towers 
of the present day; and what appears 
singular, the same fault pervades the 
majority. The upper story is so much 
smaller than the lower, that the abrupt 
diminution cannot fail of striking every 
beholder as a i^iaring defect; this is 
observable at bt. Paiicras. The stee¬ 
ple of this Church every one must 
Jiavc remarked appears to great disad¬ 
vantage when seen in any situation 
except the direct elevation. This re¬ 
sults from the fault 1 have alluded to, 
the too sudden contraction of the se¬ 
cond octagon story, and which, as it 
only appears when viewed obliquely, 
would not show upon paper, and 
from this cause il is that the same er¬ 
ror is seen in most other steeples of 
recent construction. They looK very 
well in a direct front view, and which 
is seldom taken of them; but when the 
eye is diiectcd to the angle, then the 
smallness of the upper story invariably 
appears a fault. In the works of Sir 
C. Wren we do not see this deformity, 
and if modern architects had attended 
to his propco'tions, they would also 
have avoided it. A brilliant excep¬ 
tion to ;he monotony of these towers, 
may, however, be seen in the Church 
at Shadwell, engraved in your Mag. 
vol. xciii. i. 201, erected by an Ar¬ 
chitect of genius*, now no more, who 
has .ilso enriched the metropolis with 
another building, in a different style, 
equally tasteful and ornamental. On 
reference to your engraving, it Vill be 
seen that this spire is formed on the 
model of Bow, but it is not a servile 
iiiiitniion, nor a mere copy, and, with¬ 
out descending to detail, 1 cannot help 
pointing out the duplicated columns 
at the angles of ^the tower, as an idea 
at once new and beautiful. What¬ 
ever steeples,* however, may be given 
to Churches, in most of the Chapels of 
the Establishment they are wholly 
omitted, and the latter are in their stead 
furnish^ with turrets of no better de¬ 
scription than every mews or stable ; 

* Mr. Johu Walters; see vol. xci. u. 374. 
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nor are the buildings themselves cal¬ 
culated to reflect any credit on the 
ISstablishment, or to be the least orna¬ 
ment to their neighbourhood, and 
when compared with some dissenting 
meetings, to which 1 shall have oc¬ 
casion to allude, a|>pear to very great 
disadvantage. 

Jn all our Churches which display a 
proper attention to propriety, the works 
of Sir C. Wren in particular, the altar 
was distinguished by a screen often 
tastefully .and elaborately decorated, as 
atSt.Bride’sandSt.Andrcw’sChiirche$, 
and are distinguished by embellish¬ 
ments of a peculiar nature. Indeed 
architecture, painting, and sometimes 
seulpture, were united to give eflcct to 
a spot regarded even in these days of 
liberalism with a peculiar sanctity t 
and in order that this eflect might not 
be interrupted, the pulpit and desks 
were placed togctiicr on one side of 
the church, as at Bow; but by modern 
architj^cts this arrangement is in gene¬ 
ral disregarded. Often must the spec¬ 
tator, oil entering a 'modern church, 
imagine he has been led by mistake 
into a presbyterian meeting-house; 
when he looks for the altar, he finds 
against,a part of the wall unoccupied 
by galleries, a table with the Com¬ 
mandments paintctl above it, as the 
only indication of that quarter to 
which every eye should be directed 
when at prayers, as a remembrano. of 
that spot where the Stqr of our re¬ 
demption arose. In the magnifleent 
Church of St. Pancras the Verd An- 
ti(|uc columns are beautiful enough in 
themselves, but from want of a eloscr 
connexion with the table below them, 
do not appear so much a decoration to 
the altar as something to ocnipy the 
semi-circular recess Jn which they are 
placed. 

This^fltnission of ornament is not a 
mere question of taste; it concerns the 
dignity of our Established Church, 
and I trust more attention will in fu¬ 
ture be paid to the suitable and decent 
einbellishincnt of the altar, however 
plain the architect may think proper 
to make the body of the church. 

1 have already obtervcdjthat the pul¬ 
pit and desks should he placed on one 
side of the church, by custom on the 
South; an indecorous practice (sanc¬ 
tioned by the example of our cathe¬ 
dral) lately prevailed of placing them 
in the centre ailc (an arrangement 
which reminded Sir II. Englencid of 


the establishment of an auctioneer), 
and so situated as exactly to obstruct 
the view of the altar, and force the 
Minister most indecently to turn his 
back to it. In the more recent churches 
this has been avoided ; but in quitting 
one absurdity, tlie architects have fallen 
into another i we see, therefore, in the 
new churches two pulpits exactly alike 
placed on opposite sides of the church, 
sacrificing to uniformity at the expense 
of propriety} and as before the pulpit 
hid the altar, by the present practice 
the ofliciating Ministers are concealcti 
from the congregation. 

The well-known division of a church 
by columns into three ailes is generally 
disregarded by the moderns; whether 
a large square flat ceiled room, as at 
.St. Pancras, Marylcbone, &c. is a bet¬ 
ter arrangement, I will leave to the 
arbitrament of any person of taste, and 
with the certainly of his award in my 
favour. 

As to the style of architecture most 
proper for churches, so much depends 
upon individual taste that it would 
necessarily be diflicull to fix upon a 
style to please all. For my own part, 

I look upon the Pointed style so pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate, that I feel certain if 
it was propelly encouraged, its works 
would vie with the grandest specimens 
of Greece or Home; but until Eng¬ 
lish architecture is better patronized 
than it now is, we cannot expect to 
see better buildings than those which 
have already come before your notice. 
Ill the Golnic churches now building, 
the estimates are insuflicient to produce 
a superior design, and in almost every 
instance where they arc liberal, we 
see (he classical styles adopted} but 
surely for the sake of variety only, 
more ought to be built in the Gothic 
style than is to be done at present. If 
our architects were guided by the spirit 
and the taste of the unknown archi¬ 
tects of the ” dark ages,’’ that dull uni- 
foriii style would not pervade their 
works, and they would mercome the 
dilficulty of limited finances. View 
the edifices of antiquity. In a paro¬ 
chial church, the chapel of an obscure 
hamlet, or perhaps the oratory of a 
solitary devotee, the builders have left 
sufficient indications to posterity to 
show that they could have spread the 
solid vaulting, or elevated. the light 
and elegant tracery of the cathedral or 
the abbey. In modern works orna¬ 
ments may be multiplied, money may 
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1)C lavished, and after all they greatly 
fall short of the simple buildings of 
our forefathers; compared with them, 
the modern works are dull, insipid, 
and iQonotonous; from Wandsworth 
lo Wyndham-place, from Brixton to 
Hackney, the same towers, and the 
same cupolas, meet the view. But is 
this the case with the Pointed style I 
Do the magnificent spires of Norwich, 
or Coventry, or Chichester, or Salis¬ 
bury, tire with sameness; are they nut 
all beautiful and varied? Docs the 
eye which has rested in admiration on 
tne majestic vaulting, and elegant and 
airy columns of Wcstriynstcr, view 
with satiety the elaborate tracery of 
York, or the mingled simplicity and 

S ’andcur of the lancet architecture of 
everley or Salisbury? In fine, are 
not the specimens wc possess of this 
style as grand, chaste, and elegant as 
the mobl beaiuifid works of Greece 
and Home, as light as the Ionic or Co¬ 
rinthian, as solid as the Tuscan or 
Doric ? 

Allowing for every predilection in 
favour of English Architecture, it 
would be unjust to deny all merit to 
the new Churches, or lt» apply censure 
m the mass to buildings which pos¬ 
sess beauties as well as defects ; so it 
would betray a want of taste to be 
blind to the merits of the Greek and 
Roman styles. Who can be insensible 
to the grand and imposing air of a por¬ 
tico, which, as an exterior decoration, 
must exceed all Gothic buildings ? who 
can view without admiration the chaste 
simplicity of St. Paul’s, Covent Gar¬ 
den ; the magnificent portico of St. 
jM.artin; the delicately ornamented 
Western facade of St. Pancras? and 
1 can adduce another cc|ually interesU 
ing, attached to a Dissenting Meeting *, 
a noble specimen of the hcxaslyle por¬ 
tico of an Athenian temple of the Doric 
order, superior to any thing which the 
new churches can boast, where we sec 
a bad taste displayed by a neglect of 
the Doric order, or what is worse, by 
copying it badly. The foregoing edi¬ 
fices show the perfection of the Tus¬ 
can, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian or¬ 
ders; they are distinguished ornaments 
to the Metropolis, and atone for and 
relieve the mass of bad architecture 
which meets us in almost every quar¬ 
ter of it. E. 1. C. 


* la Stamford-street, Blsckfriars. Edit. 


Substance of the Eighteenth Report of 
Directors of the African Institu¬ 
tion, read at the Annual General 
Meeting held on May 1, 1824. 

W E turn witli considerable inte¬ 
rest to the consideration of this 
Report, after the late important events, 
which have drawn the public atten¬ 
tion more especially to the govern¬ 
ment of Sierra I.iConc, and to tlic great 
question of the civilization of Africa. 

The List of Olficcrs of this Institu¬ 
tion announces the name of William 
Evans, esr|. M.P. in the room of the 
deceased Thos. Harrison, esq. who 
filled the post of Secretary, as he filled 
all his other engagements, with assi¬ 
duous integrity. 

After stating the proceedings of the 
Anniversary, the Report is divided in¬ 
to— Foreign Slave Trade — General 
'Frallic on the African Coast, East In¬ 
dian Seas, Cape, Sierra Leone,.Cape 
Coast, Colombia, — Registration of 
Slaves,—and coifcludcs with the state 
of the Funds. 

The Apiiendix contains the corre¬ 
spondence and miscellaneous informa- 
tum on all these heads; and tlie Sup¬ 
plement is peculiarly valuable for its 
details on the subjects of Spain, Poriu- 
tugal, and Brazil, the Netherlands, 
France, and Africa. 

The papers laid before Parliament 
in the bessiop of 1823, constitute the 
leading clauses of this Rejiort; the 
whole of which having been since in 
very general circulation, we shall be 
excused the brevity with which wc 
proceed to notice them here. 

The Dutch Treaty of Brussels of 31 
Dec. 1822, gave to English cruizers a 
right of seizing Dutch ships, not only 
having slaves on board, or after having 
landed them to elude capture, blit also 
when found within certain limits with 
an outfit and equipment which show 
them to be intended fur the slave trade. 
The negociation to produce this Treaty 
occupied four years. The proposal for 
a Registry of Slaves at Surinam was 
received with boldness and finally 
eluded, noivKithstanding the earnest¬ 
ness with which the interests of hu¬ 
manity were prosecuted by the British 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs, the Am¬ 
bassador at Brussels, and the Judge of 
the mixed Commission Court of Suri¬ 
nam. 

Spoin.—The new law condemns all 

captains. 
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captains, masters, and pilots, purchas- prolonged by Portugal solely for the 
ing negroes on the Afriean coast, or sake ot Brazil,-Hina it now only re> 
introducing them into any part of the niained to prohibit it entirely, under 
Spanish Monarchy, or found with the Portuguese flag, to the South os 
slaves on board, to the loss of tlieir ves- well as to the North of the lin^. To 
sels, and ten years hard labour on the this application, however, the most 
public works. peremptory negative was given ; and a 

The Report regrets that these penal- threat was even held out, that if Great 
ties are not extended to the merchants Britain should proceed on tliis princi- 
and agents. Nothing has been effec- pie, Portugal would at once consider 
tually done to prevent the importation ail her treaties with Great Britain as 
into Cuba: no reward is ofl'ered to any null and void. The necessity of con- 
informer, contrary to the practice in tinning the traflick was also maintain- 
smuggling transactions, ana the trade e«i, on a ground which until then had 
is dj^ carried on more systematically, never been urged, or even heard of, 
aportation into Cuba is chiefly and which is unfounded in point of 
eflcctcd under French and Portuguese fact i namely, that the Slave Trade is 
flags, and the Spanish flag api^ears to required for supplying — not Brazil, 
take its part, in proportion to the which it is now discovered does nut 
risks attending it, and tnc penal inflic- need them,—but its other African and 
tionsdenounced against it, tnedesperate Asiatic possessions with labourers!” 
audacity of the criminals appears to The importation of slaves into Rio 
have increased; they jiroceed strongly in 1822, amounted to 28,S4f>, after a 
armed to carry on their work of rapine loss on the passage of 3,484. This rc- 
and blood on the coast; and some of minds us of a note made by Capt. Conk 
them have not been captured without in his first voyage in 176g, that the 
a severe conflict with the British boats, gold-mines there are said to be cx- 
atteuded by the loss of lives, and in- trciiicly rich, and are situated about 
volving all the guilt of murder and pi- six miles up the country, and are kept 
racy. • so secretly, that any person seen on the 

Portugal. —During the year 1822, road was hanged, unless he could give 
13 Portuguese slave ships, having up- a satisfactory account of the cause for 
wards of 1700 slaves, were conde iined his being found there; that 40,000 
at Sierra Leone for trading in slaves slai’es were annually imported for 
North of the line; perjuries and atro- working the mines, and that the la- 
cities, and a total neglcc*^ of the tree- hour was so fatal, that in 17()fi an ad- 
ties, with the means of carrying on ditional number of 20,000 had been 
the trade, were evident, — fictitious drafted from Rio to supply the defi- 
names were given to places North of cicncy; thus deprived of light and 
the line, borrowed from places South of existence, condemned to labour for 
of the line, for the purpose of deceiving gold which passes into other hands, 
the British cruizers and the mixed and makes them poor indeed ! 
Commission Courts,—-and the name France .—^'Fhc remonstrances urged 

of Molcmbo, South of the line, to by Sir Charles Stuart to the Govern- 
which the Portuguese slave trade is ment at Paris, are stated at length, 
still permitted, has been transferred for and the manner in which they have 
this profligate purpose, to a place near been i -ceived,—the numerous French 
Onim, in the uight of Benin. Fabri- ships fitted out for the purpose; the 
cated log-books, exhibiting a diflerent large cargoes of slaves taken on board; 
vwage from that taken,—bribes to be protection granted by the French flag 
offered to official persons of high sta- to the slave trader; the omission of in- 
tion—vessels of tlimensions and fur- structions to their naval officers, ike. 
niture inadequate to the accomnioda- showing the violation of their owti 
tion of the cargo, &c. &c^ were among bws, occasioning encroachments on 
the distressing causes for British, but the territories of friendly powers in 
ineffectual remonstrance. “ Upon the Africa,and exciting bloody wars among 
separation of Brazil from the Mother the natives. 

Country, Mr. Canning lost no time in These things have been brought un¬ 
representing to the Portuguese Go- der the notice of the French wvern- 
vernment that there could now remain ment in all their horrid and disgusting 
no pretence for refusing entirely, to details, and yet the French Slave Trade 
abolish the Slave Trade. It had been still proceeds as actively as before. 

The 
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The Report ascribes to France the 
]Mwer to put an end to it, if it pleases, 
—tile more awful becomes her respon¬ 
sibility for its continuance: and it sug¬ 
gests, tiiat "while the penalties at- 
taclied to it are merely pecuniary, no 
degree of vigilance on uie part of pub¬ 
lic functionaries can prevent it being 
carried on, so long as the profits wilt 
pay for insurance and recommend¬ 
ing some infamous punishment to be 
substituted—of a brand, or the galleys. 
(P- 22.) But the establishment of a 
society in Paris for the abolition, hav¬ 
ing marked their auspiciouscomnience- 
ment by enlightened zeal, affords, by 
diffusing its information, vCry satisfac¬ 
tory hopes of awakening a more exten¬ 
sive feeling in favour of the African 
cause. The Royal Institution of Fnince 
havii^ offered a prize for the best writ¬ 
ten poem on the Abolition, it was ad¬ 
judged to M. Chaiivct; and another by 
Al. Bigran is said to have been nearly 
equal in }x>int of merit. The importa¬ 
tion, and reprints, with translations, of 
them would render this cause an ac¬ 
ceptable service in England. 

Sweden. —A proclamation dated 7lh 
Feb. 1823, declares that, Swedish and 
Norwegian vessels thus employed will 
lose the Royal protection; the most 
rigid steps were also promised to prevent 
auy fraudulent proceedings from tak¬ 
ing place at the Swedish island of St. 
Bartltolomew, for the purpose of co¬ 
vering some slave-trading practices. 

The United Stales. —It is a most 
gratifying circumstance (observed Mr. 
Canning), that the two greatest mari¬ 
time nations in the world should so 
far compromise their maritime pride, 
as to act together for the accomplish¬ 
ment of such a purpose, especially as 
the realization of this arrangement 
would probably not be the termination 
of its benefits. 

The rapid increase of the slave po¬ 
pulation lu the United States has led 
the owners of them to make strenuous 
efforts to obtain fresh markets for their 
surplus labourers. With this view it 
was lately jiroposed that the new states 
of Indiana and Illinois, from which, 
by their original Constitution, slavery 
was absoliitdy excluded, should meet 
in convention for the purpose of al¬ 
tering their laws in this respect. The 
proposal excited, throughout the whole 
range of the United States, a very ani¬ 
mated controversy on the comparative 
advantages of free and slave labour; 


and several publications which appear¬ 
ed ill this country in the course of the 
last year, have been rc-published in 
America. The cause of humanity and 
justice has already triumphed in In¬ 
diana ; the insidious proposal has been 
there rejected. We trust that it has 
shared a similar fate in IllinoU, whose 
convention was to assemble some time 
during last spring. 

The late Sir Robert Mends stated, 
that "wherever the traffic in slaves 
has been checked, the natives appear 
to have shown a fair and reasonable 
desire of cultivating the natural pro¬ 
ductions of their country. Our resi¬ 
dent ofliccrs and merchants agree in 
asserting that these would be raised to 
any extent for which a market could 
be fomicl.” He adds, "I have not 
heard of either American or Dutch 
ships being on the const engaged in 
the traffic of slavesand after advert¬ 
ing to the affair in the river Bonny in 
last April, he states a combiiiatidh to 
have been entcredt into the officers 
and crews of the whole of those ves¬ 
sels, by which they bound themselves 
to put to death every English officer or 
man belonging to the Navy wdio might 
full into their hands on the co&st of 
Africa. This was in jierfect unison 
with all and every thing which the 
slave dealing has engendered. Of a 
similar nature was the agreement be¬ 
tween the Spanish captains and their 
seamen, the Idlter binding themselves 
blindly to obey every orders of what¬ 
ever nature it might be; and in case of 
the vessel being taken, not to receive 
any wages. Such is the depravity to 
which this slave trade debases the 
mind and the character of the despe¬ 
rate banditti engaged in it.—It is ne¬ 
cessary to visit a slave ship to know 
what the trade is.—An attemfU was 
made to blow up a vessel with iip- 
v/ards of 300 slaves on board, almost 
all of them in irons, by her crew hang¬ 
ing a lighted match over the magazine, 
when they abandoned her in their boats, 
and the Iphigenia look possession of 
her! 

By the more recent accounts from 
Sierra Leone* it appears that the exer¬ 
tions of our cruizers had produced a 
greater effect in damping the slave 
trade, than they had themselves anti¬ 
cipated; but nothing has yet been 
done to exclude the brencli slave trad¬ 
ers from the river Gambia, where they 
still continue this nefarious practice, 

contrary 
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contrary to the stipulations of the treaty 
of 1782 , by which they were debarred 
from navigating that rtvcr, which was 
wholly ceded to this country. 

The slave trade at the Mauritius has 
been kept in check by the vigilance of 
Commodore Nourse and Capt. Mores¬ 
by ; and a treaty was negociated with 
the Imaum of Muscat for its abolition, 
prohibiting the exportation of slaves 
from Zanzebar, hitherto the great 
slave mart in that quarter. 

Radatna, the King of Madagascar, 
is faithful to his treaty, and being at 
■war with a Northern Chief, his sub¬ 
jection will extend the abolition over 
the whole of that island. 

Sierra Leone.—'The state of this Co¬ 
lony is greatly improving its intercourse 
with the interior, almost to the banks 
of the Niger. The merchants have 
occasionally received from 500/. to 
1000/. worth of gold in a single day, 
in exchange for their goods 1 Crime 
has' diminished, cultivation has ex¬ 
tended ; substantial erections have been 
multiplied; churches have either been 
built or arc building in every village; 
the blessings of education have been 
more widely diffused, and the influence 
of Christianity appears to prevail more 
and more among the inhabitants, and 
the reports of the unhealthin''ss and 
mortality of the Colony have been 
exaggerated. Among the improve¬ 
ments on the Gold Coast, it is stated 
that the superstitious 'ordeals which 
had been previously in use at the forts, 
had been suppressed; and the evil of 
panyaring, or seizing and enslaving the 
person of the debtor, or of any of his 
relatives or townsmen, for debt, had 
been checked, and it may be hoped 
will soon be effectually suppressed. 

The Report then adverts to the late 
disaster, observing that the occurrence 
of war with the King of the Ashantecs, 
under these circumstances, has been 
peculiarly unfortunate; the details of 
which had not been received at the 
date of this Report. The commercial 
intercourse which has been opened 
with the interior of Africa, from the 
different European settlements on the 
coast, is stated as likely to throw con¬ 
siderable light on its state, and infor¬ 
mation of Its effect is given at some 
length in the Appendix O, by the Tar¬ 
tar Wadjee. After mentionins^thc loss 
of Mr. Bowditch and Mr. Beizoni, 
the Directors state that the most suc¬ 
cessful enterprise of this description 


hitherto made has been that of Major 
Denman, Lieut. ClapMrton, and Dr. 
Oudney, who, proceeding Southward, 
reached in Feb. 1823 the capital of 
Bornou, 12J'’ N. lat. 14 long. East. 

In Colombia emancipation is pro¬ 
ceeding rapidly to iu consummation,— 
slavery cannot endure, at the utmost, 
beyond the existing generation. The 
children born since 1818 are all born 
free; and besides the effect of various 
other causes wl;ich have been actively 
operating there to produce emancipa¬ 
tion, the tax which was rai-.f’d for that 
specific purpose had already eflcctcd 
the redemption of many adults. 

In conclusion, the Directors allude 
to the British Colonies, and to the ne¬ 
cessity of Parliament establishing a ge¬ 
neral registration, with adequate exe¬ 
cutory provisions, preferably to the 
leaving such laws to the Colonial As¬ 
semblies. They then refer to the lost, 
statute of piracy; and with the due 
meed of praise to Mr. Stephens’s last 
work of “ Slavery delineated,” which 
is no less remarkable for the depth of 
its legal research, and the extent and 
accuracy of its local knowledge, than 
for the acuteness of its reasoning and 
the impressive power of its eloquence. 

The funds ot this Institution for the 
year 1823, show a receipt of lOOb/. 
lb's. 1 Id. out of which an expenditure 
of 769 /. 19 s. 3d. left a balance of 236/. 
17 s. 8d. in hand. This expenditure 
constitutes the utility of this and most 
other institutions I for in those items 
it is seen whether suflicicnt is not only 
subscribed but devoted to the object 
intended, and what part might be 
spared for the advantage of any other. 
Now the chief design here is to acquire 
and diffuse information on this sub¬ 
ject; and for this purpose l(j5/. was 
s|)cnt in printing the Report and sun¬ 
dry other documents anu tracts; 30/. 
in stationery and maps; 43/> in the 
annual meeting at Freemasons’ Hall; 
228/. in rent and clerk’s salary and 
collection; and 25Ql. in the current 
disbursements of advertisements, &c. 

It does not appear that any of these 
charges exceed their proper amount, 
and of which the Committee must 
have been the immediate judges, be¬ 
fore the account met the inspection of 
the auditors; and whoever reads the 
Report and the annexed Appendix, 
and thus makes himself acquainted 
with thb labour and attention which 
they have bestowed for the purpose of 
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the Society, in giving public informa¬ 
tion, and exciting them to an interest 
in the cases of the unfortunate victims 
of the African Slave Trade and Colo¬ 
nial Slavery, will feel ample satisfac¬ 
tion in being so easily made a party in 
their cause, and of forming a right 
judgment on a national question of so 
important and general a nature, as well 
to the United Kingdom as to its Colo¬ 
nics, Dependencies, Allies, and Neu¬ 
trals ; more especially when from the 
sincere and vigorous eflbrts of this 
country alone, an effectual measure is 
not likely to be much longer delayed, 
that shall redeem the crime of enlight¬ 
ened nations, and speak ap uninter¬ 
rupted peace to the dark regions of 
suffering Africa! 

Amongst the valuable documents of 
the Appendix, that of letter O will be 
read with much interest, being the 
.lourncy of Wadjee, a Tartar, from 
Tri[ioli to Cape Ooast, &c.; in which 
he describes Timbuctoo and Jinnee. 

He never heard of any white man hav¬ 
ing been at Timbuctoo. A. H. 


Mr. Urbaw, Nortcick, Sept. 5. 

I T has often been a matter of much 
surprise to me, that in none of the 
numerous editions of the Bible hither¬ 
to printed, has it been thought worth 
the trouble to make an accurate use of 
the indefinite article, and of the pro¬ 
nouns my and thy. Scarcely a chap¬ 
ter in the sacred volume is to be found 
in which mine horn,” “ mine hand¬ 
maid,” “ thine heart,” “ thine hus¬ 
band,” “ an house,” “ an hair,” or 
some other similar error does not oc¬ 
cur. And this cannot be the effect of 
a jireconceived opinion of its propriety, 
because it not un frequently happens 
that the same word is and is not aspi¬ 
rated in the same chapter; for instance, 
in .SO V. 2 ch. 2 Kings, we find ‘where¬ 
fore the Lord God of Israel saith, I 
said indeed that thy house,' &c. and in 
the folloiving verse, “ Behold the days 
come that I will cut off thine arm and 
the arm of thy father’s house, that there 
shall not be an old man in thine house." 
In this chapter there arc not fewer 
tlian six errors of this description: it 
often, therefore, to a ClerCTtnan be¬ 
comes a matter of almost imHcult ac¬ 
complishment, to read properly the 
lessons of the day to his congregation. 
This is the more to be regretted, since 
the impediment is one that might 
easily I think be obviated. 

In endeavouring to account for the 


existence of the evil, I at first thought 
that the printers of tlie present day had 
been the loo faithful copyists of their 
predecessors; but on comparing our 
Bibles, 1 mean tlioae published with¬ 
in a few years, with others printed a 
century since and upwards, 1 disco¬ 
vered that the errors similar to those I 
have been speaking of exist, and arc 
perhaps equally numerous in them all, 
yet that in many instances they are to 
be found in different places; it is ‘ thy 
heart,’ &c. in old editions, where it is 
‘thine heart,’ &c. in modem ones, and 
vice versa. This 1 think enables us 
to attribute it to the want of a suffi¬ 
ciently minute attention in those who 
superintended their progress through 
the press. 

A valuable clerical friend of mine, 
who is accustomed both to speak and 
read correctly, and who therefore finds 
it a little difficult to utter with ease to 
himself and pleasure to his hearers, 
such awkwardly ungrammatical 'ex- 

C ressions as *aii hepse,’ ‘an half,’ &c. 

as recently addressed a Ijetter upon 
the subject to the very learned the 
President of Magdalen College, Ox¬ 
ford, pointing out the existence and 
extent of the evil, and the facilitywith 
which it may be got rid of, which I 
trust will have the desired effect; it 
being quite in the power of that gen¬ 
tleman to accomplish this desideratum 
(so far at least as affects Oxford edi¬ 
tions), inasmuch as he is the perma¬ 
nent head of the delegates who con- 
troul the management of the Claren¬ 
don press in that University. But 
should he think it a mutter of insuffi¬ 
cient moment to require his considera¬ 
tion or interference, perhaps, by in¬ 
serting this Letter in your widely-cir¬ 
culated Miscellany, it will attract the 
attention of the proper authoritiq^ in 
the sister University, who may think 
differently, and be emulous to set a 
good example. G. T. 

Mr. Urban, Sept. 6. 

P erhaps the following Letter ad¬ 
dressed to the. Rev, W. H. lley- 
nell, may be worth insertion. It ex¬ 
hibits the feelings of the Americans, 
previous to the commencement of the 
war with this country. R. P. 

Friend, 

“ I HAVE thy acceptable favour of 
the 13th of February, which afford¬ 
ed me much pleasure, as I appre¬ 
hended it came from a Gentleman 

descended 
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descended from the tame family as I 
am, and is the first I have ever met 
with of the same name; and my fa¬ 
ther, Samtiel Keyneli, often tolcf me 
if 1 ever met with any that spelled 
their name in the same manner he 
did, I ini^ht depend they were of the 
same family; that he had never met 
with any; but that his father, John 
Reyneli, who became a Quaker in the 
latter end of the reign of Charles the 
Second, being bound over to attend 
the Quarter Sessions at Kxon. on that 
account, in the beginning of James 
the Second’s reign; when his name 
was called in court, the Chairman 
asked how he spelt it, which when 
he had told him, he took his seal out 
of his pocket, with his coat of arms, 
and gave it to him, saying, *'You are 
one of my family, you are discharged.” 

*'Plis grandfather,Richard Rcyiicll, 
was the Clergyman of North Tawton 
in Devon, and had an estate there, 
and left it to his son, who was a man 
of bright natural parts, but no econo¬ 
mist, and he spent it. My father, 
when 1 was a boy, look me there and 
showed it me, and told me that ought 
to have been his, but his grandfather 
had spent it. 

" My father left North Tawton when 
he was a young man, and came and 
settled in the city of Exon, -xhere 1 
was brought up, and lived till I was 
in the 18th year of my age, when my 
father sent me to Jamiaca to live with 
a nephew of his, by the mother’s side, 
to be a merchant; his name was Sa¬ 
muel Dicker; he acquired a very large 
estate there, and returned back to Eng¬ 
land, bought an estate at Waltham, 
built a fine bridge in the way there, 
and was chosen member of Parliament 
in his own county where he was born. 

I did not like Jamaica, it being a 
very''wicked place, so 1 did not stay 
there quite a year, but came here, 
where 1 have been now near 42 years, 
and am in thcClstyearof my age.' Pro¬ 
vidence has been pleased to bless me 
with some small share of this world’s 
goods, but has aisp been pleased to 
take from me all my children, which 
were five; however, 1‘ do not repine, 
be is a good and gracious God, and 
has done much more for me than I 
deserve, who am a poor unworthy crea¬ 
ture, and if in his great goodness he 
will receive me into the arms of his 
mercy at last, it is all I have to ask. I 
am the only surviving male branch of 
our family. 1 have a sister living at 


Exon, named Mary, who is married 
to Aridrews-Henry Groth, who have 
one son, named John-Reynell Groth. 
I have had the salisfiictlon to see them 
in this country, but they would not 
stay in it. These are all that are left of 
the family. Thus have I given thee 
as particular an account of my family 
as 1 am capable of, and if it gives thee 
any pleasure or satisfaction, 1 shall be 
glad I gave it thee. 

" 1 am the person who had the 
honour first to sign the letter or me¬ 
morial, addressed to the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain, 
on which thou art pleased to express 
thyself in so handsome and kind a 
manner. We were in hopes that we 
had pointed out what was for the 
interest of both countries in so clear 
a manner as to induce the Ministry 
to agree to the repeal of the ads 
complained of; and I think if they 
had a true regard for the interests of 
their country, they would readily have 
done it, but that doth not appear to 
me to be the principal thing they have 
in view; but rather how they shall 
support themselves in power, and carry 
into execution their plans for depriv¬ 
ing the Americans of their liberties 
and privileges. 

The point in dispute is a very im- 
ortant one; if the Americans are to 
e taxed by a Parliament where they 
are not nor can be represented, they 
are no longer Englishmen but slaves, 
who are to have their property taken 
away at any time at will and pleasure, 
which they are not willing to be; 
therefore it is no wonder they have 
strongly remonstrated against it, and 
taken such other measures as they ap¬ 
prehended were most likely to put a 
stop to the encroachments that were 
making on their liberties: and as their 
ctitioiis, addresses, and remonstrances, 
av . not had their desired effect, they 
are come to resolutions not to im|X}rt 
any more goods from Great Britain, 
unless it be a few articles they cannot 
do without, and to encourage manu¬ 
facturing among themselves, which [ 
apprehend will prove of great benefit 
to this country; and if it proves a loss 
to Great Britain they may thank them¬ 
selves for it; it is their own imprudent 
conduct that has been the occasion of 
it. I will make no apology for writ¬ 
ing thee this long letter, out assure 
thee I am, with the utmost regard and 
respect, thy assured friend, 

John Retnell.’’ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urbast, Aug. 2. 

following notice of a curious 

J small cross-legged Kniglit has 
lately a[j|)eared in the Worcester He¬ 
rald : 

“We learn from Tenbury that a gentle¬ 
man who has long interested himself in the 
antiquities (>f our county, has lately reco¬ 
vered a specimen of tomb architecture which 
hills fail, in point of execution, to rival any 
thing we nt pre-ent possess. The specimen 
alluded to is the small figure of a cross- 
logged Knight ill the jiarish church of that 
town, which has been so much concealed 
from the public view, that of the Antiqua¬ 
ries wlio have visited it, one has suspected 
that it hail im sw'ord; another that it had 
no legs; and even our latest Antiquary Mr. 
(lough (ill his MS Notes on Dr. Nash’s 
(iollectioos, now in the Jiodician) doubts 
wlicllicr the legs arc crossed. It lias now, 
hv the careful assistance of Mr. Thomas 
Mills, a slone-mason ofTcnlmry, been so 
far recovered from a whitewash of perhaps 
two centuries, that every part of the figure 
which remains is \isihio; and so exquisite 
is the workmanship, that even the folds [iro- 
diieeil by the weight of the chain armour in 
which the figure is clotlied, arc distinctly 
to bo seen. While we aimouiicc this dis¬ 
covery, so interesting to Antiqur.. , 
cannot hut express a hope that, in addition 
to a very accurate drawing sif it, which has 
already hceii taken to scale by Mr. John In- 
stan, the public may he favourcil with some 
further dcsci iptiou of this curious relick ; 
and that those gentlemen of our county who 
have the power, will also have the inclina¬ 
tion to restore the very many curious inouu- 
inents which (to the disgrace of out national 
taste, and wo may fairly conclude, to the 
regret of our illustrious Sovereign, the pa¬ 
tron of the Fine Arts} arc fast moulder¬ 
ing away from neglect in our parochial 
’ churches." 

This figure at Tenbury lias been 
supposed to represent a son of Sir John 
Slunny, who followed his father to 
the Croisade. Such figures of small 
proportion are not uncommon. 

At Mapowder, co. Dorset, is ,i small 
cumbeni elfigy in stone, scarcely two 
feet long, in complete mail, dose 
round helmet, with a shield and sword. 
Ills hands elevated, holding his heart, 
his head on a cushion, and a lion sup¬ 
porting his feet, but no arms or in¬ 
scription. It is engraved in Hutchins’s 
History, who supposed it to have been 
some favourite infant of the family, 
])laced there by a fond niolher*. 


* Hutchins’s Dorset, 2d edit. Ill, 2’78. 
Gent. Macj. Scptcmler, 18'2I. 


At Bottesford Church, in Leicester¬ 
shire, is a little figure 22 inches high, 
and 8 wide, of speckled marble, of a 
Knight in complete mail and mantle, 
ids hands joined, his sword on, and his 
shield on his left arm, his legs broken 
ofi' below tlie knee^, a cushion under 
his head-f. It is possibly the same 
vvhii 'i is thus described in one of tlie 
Harleian MSS.: “An oiilde monu¬ 
ment in a mantle and mule, removed 

from . and here buried, with 

this new writing; 

iO)ic lacet toe b’ni IDilIittmi 
niaci, tiiittS corpus scpclititr apub JfSo- 
bum ?locutn %, luj-ta .^tnnforbinm. 

At Ayot St. Laurence, Herts, is a 
rude figure of freestone, two feel three 
inches long; the hands, which are 
cnlircly broken away, are reported to 
have held a heart; and something like 
the upper surface of the heart, with a 
finger and thumb attached to it, was 
found among the rubbish near the mo¬ 
nument. The hair is curled and*flovv- 
iiig; no helmet; i^uhlc cushion under 
tlie head; a kind of mantle over the 
shoulder, falling in plaits round the 
lugs from right to left, and a lion at 
the feet§. 

In Darlington Church, Deton, is a 
figure of an ecclesiastic, only two feet 
eight inches long||. 

At Little Easton Church, Essck, is 
a cross-legged figure of small propor¬ 
tions, probably a Bourchier or Lovain. 

Mr. Biglanfl mentions a cumbent 
figure of a female, about a yard in 
length, in Cobcicy Church, Glouces- 
tcnshirc. 

Joan, Countess of Dreux, who died 
134f), is represented in sui:dl propor¬ 
tions on her tomb, in the Abbey of 
Jard, near Melnm^. 

Ill the vfrindow of the South ailc ol 
Water Newton, co. Huutingdng, is a 
female figure in stone, four feet two 
inches high, with a young face, long 
hair, sleeves halfway to the wrist, and 
garment not quite half down the leg. 

The Boy Bishop at Salisbury is ano¬ 
ther instance of small proportions oh- 


Nichols’s Lclecsturshirc, II. .OR. It is 
engraved in the same volume, p. 23. 
t Newsted Abhoy. 

§ Gough’s Scputchral Monuments, In- 
trod. vol. II. p. cix. 

II It i.s engraved in Hutchins’s Dorset, 
III. p. 278. 

^ Gough, Sep. Mon. Introd. II. cix. 

served 
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served on ninnuincnts. It is well en¬ 
graved from a drawing bySchncbbclic, 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments*. 

Some have referred such figures to 
children born in the Holy Laud. But 
from the iigurcs at Tenbury, at Ma- 
powder, and Ayot St. Laurence, each 
holding a heart j and from the inscrip¬ 
tion supposed to have been attached to 
the figure at Koticsford, lam inclined to 
think that these small effigies arc com¬ 
memorative of the hearts alone of the 
persons represented having been bu¬ 
ried where these figures remain, while 
their bodies were buried in some other 
church, or perhaps left in the Holy 
Land, if they died during their cru¬ 
sade, N. H. S. 


Mr. Urban, 


Upper Catlogan-place, 
Aujr. lb. 


1 SEND for insertion in your useful 
Miscellany, a Report in.nle to the 
Secretary of State of yueen Elizabeth, 
by Sir’John (at that time Mr.) Merick 
of his special inissid''.! to Russia, ar¬ 
ranged in the form of a diary. The 
original is in the Cotton Library in the 
British Museum, marked Nero, B. 
viii. 

Bcsicles the curious particulars which 
it contains, it is a strong proof of the 
early growing power of Russ'.t, and 
how earnestly an alliance with that 
country was sought by the coumiercial 
nations of Europe. Mr. Mi-rick and 
his brother Richard were both London 
merchants, and seem to have been in 
partnership, as each resided near Lca- 
denhall, and the house of the latter 
bore, according to the ctisioin of those 
days, the sign of the Queen’s Arms, 
which would have been more particu¬ 
larly appropriate to John. Their trade 
was in Russian goods, and the more 
effectually to carry on the correspond¬ 
ence with that country, John Merick 
made it his principal residence, and ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of its language. 
'I'his it was that introduced him to me 
notice of the Queen, who employed 
him, and Sir Francis ChCTrie, knt. 
whose daughter he h&d married, in the 
translation of the lettenj sent by the 
Czar. In ordef that he might appear 
at the Russian Court in quality of a 
gentleman, a coat of arms was granted 
to him in letters made patent b^ Sir 
William Segar, then Norroy King of 


lutruductioii, vol. If. ]i. civ. 


Arms, dated 24th Oct. Ib'Ol (the year 
then commencing in Marcii), and 43d 
of Elizabeth. These were Azure, a 
fess wavy Argent (in allusion lo his 
often traversing the sea), in chief two 
mullets |)icrccd Or. Crest, a scu-horsc 
Or, holding in its paws a star of six 
points pierced Azure. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 

A particular Declaration of the En¬ 
tertainment and Usage of me John 
Merick, after uiy Arrival at Mosko, 
beingc sent from th- Queen’s most 
excellent Majestic witti her princely 
Letters and Message unto the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, &c. 

The gth of February, 1C®1, I ar¬ 
rived before Mosco, being then late 
in the night, for that I could not con¬ 
veniently make my coming knowne 
until the next morningc, at ubicb 
tyme 1 sent wourd to Mr. Barnes the 
agent there, to ceriifie him of my arri¬ 
val], and to desire him to make it 
knowne unto the l.o. Chancellor Olli- 
phenasse Enanw’th, and to knowe bis 

i ileasurc unto what place of the citiie 
' should repaire; who presently therof 
enformed the .Emperor, being then at 
a monastery with his sister late Em¬ 
press, two myles from the cittic, and 
scut a genticiiian by his Majestic’s or¬ 
der to conduct me to the English 
house as my desire was, being the 10th 
daic of the monlli. 

I'hc next inorniug the said Lo. 
Chancellor sent for me to come unto 
him, who at my coming demanded of 
me, by his Majestie’s appointment, 
the cause of my coming. 1 answered 
him that I was sent from the Q.’s 
most excellent Majestie Elizabeth, xc. 
unto the mightie Em|>cror Borris Fro- 
dorw’th of all Russia, &c. with her 
Majestie’s lettres and message. 

Then he demanded of me whether 
it were concerning those secret afl'aires 
wherof Sir Richard Lea, her Majestie’s 
Embassador, at hi.s being there did 
treate. 1 answered that my coming was 
indeede especially about those busi¬ 
nesses. 'I'heii he asked further howe 
they tooke effect in England, and how 
her Majestie was cuciyned theruntor 
I answered him that her Majestie had 
written thereof particularly in her 

[ irincfly letters then sent by me, and 
lad also referred some things to my 
vcrball relation; and (if it were his 
M.'ijcslie’s pleasure) I would deliver 

her 
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herMujcstie’s letters, together with my 
message, unto his Honor; with which 
answer he being well satisfieii, said he 
would acquaint the Emperor iherwith, 
and soe for that tyme I tooke my leave 
and departed. 

The morning following the said L. 
Chancellor came to the English house 
unto me, and willed me to be in a 
readinesse against evening to goe be¬ 
fore the Emperor, at which time his 
L. wold come himself for me. At the 
time appointed his Lordship came and 
tooke me along with him in his ownc 
slcadil, and afterwards conducted me 
into his Majestic’s presence, his Ma- 
jestie then silting in private, and not 
in state, having his fcetc placed on a 
footstoole covered with sables; when, 
after my dewtie donne, I presented 
him with her Majestie’s letters in all 
due complcinunt, and delivered them 
into his Majestie’s owiie hnndcs; 
which done, be gave me liis princely 
hand to kisse, and veiy earncstlie de¬ 
manded of her Majestie’s good health, 
his dcre and loving sister, and manie 
other such like questions, whereby he 
did expresse his princely love and un- 
faigneu alFection towardes her Majes¬ 
tic. 1 satisfied his Mejestie in all his 
demands, and replied with all that her 
Mdjestie did take in all princely kynd- 
nes the honourable unterteigniucnt of 
her Embassador Sir llic. Lea, which 
gave his Majestic occasion to demanri 
of me whether I were imploicd in the 
translation of his lettres of secrecy sent 
by the said lllmbnssador. I declared 
unto him that the said imployment 
was wholy committed unto Era. Cher- 
ric and myself, the v.-hich also moved 
her Majestic at this present to make 
choice of me, and to use my service in 
these mightie aflaircs, being before ac¬ 
quainted with the same, rather than to 
imparte the seacresie thereof to any 
other, as his Majestie’s desire was iti 
his letters to have it keapt seacret, 
which answer pleased his Majestic 
well. 

The Emperor demanded further of 
me the contents of her Majestic's 
letters as touching the said seacret 
busines. 1 answered his fli. accord¬ 
ing to my instructions, howc that her 
Majestlehaving understood thatmeancs 
was made unto his Hi. by divers princes, 
and especially by some of the house of 
Austria, fora marriage to be concluded 
with some of their house; her Majes¬ 
tic wished she had byn provided of 


some one iii all respects mcete to he 
olTered unto his Hi. tor the knitting up 
of so great a matter, not onlie bycause 
such alliance of blood amongst princes 
is the perfectesr union wherein myndey 
nflecting each other can bee joyneyl; 
but aliso bycause her Majestie should 
be sorrie (if she could otherwyse re- 
me.lie it) that a person so deare to his 
Majestie as a childe should be planted 
in a stock not belter affected to her 
Highness; wherbya greater part of his 
Majestie’s love then she would will¬ 
ingly spare, might be endangered to 
bee transported ellswhere. Hereof her 
Majestie did command her Embassador 
to speake unto his Hi. as an argument 
of the strong and powerful motives of 
her Majestic’s good will daily cncreas- 
iiig towardes his Majestie, her Majes¬ 
tic being persuaded that this might 
have byn a convenient mariage be- 
twene his sonne, and one of the daugh¬ 
ters and heirca of her cosen the-Earle 
of Darby, being of the blood roiall, 
and of greater possessions then anyc 
other subject in the land. But now 
her Mdjestie having to her griefe un¬ 
derstood (upon inquiric) that the 
prince, his son, is not above 13 yeares 
oldc, which is allmost five yeares un¬ 
der the ladie’s age; and further, such 
hath byn her Majottie’s care and great 
desire to make him sec demonstra- 
livelic in what degree she esteemeth 
his divinilie, as she forbore to name 
any person \p him which were not 
ueerc her in royal! bloude, allthough 
it is very true that there be divers no¬ 
ble families nere of kyn to her Majes¬ 
tic by her mother, of whom she for- 
bare to speake or write. Nevertheless, 
because his Majestie may see the qua¬ 
lities of their branches, which are de¬ 
rived from the noble stock of the 
Queen her mother, her Majestie hath 
commanded to sheweunto his Highnes 
a draught of the pedigree, and ther- 
wiihall I delivered his Majestie the 
said pedigree, shewing him at his dc- 
inandj the order howe those branches 
were derived, w'hich having under¬ 
stood, it pleased him well; and lie 
willed me to take the paincs, together 
with the Chancellor, to translate 
the letter and also the pedigrees into 
the llusse language, saying that he had 
noc confidence in his ownc interpretors. 

Further, the Emiieror took occasion 
to s[)cak of Doctor ChristO[jluT the 
Hungarian, wlio went on with .Sir 
HiLhaid Lea, and said he w.is much 

hoholiling 
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beholding unto her Majestic for him, 
and willed me that I should not for¬ 
get lo give her Majestic great thanks 
for him, for he had cured him of a 
dangerous sickness ; and the said Ooc- 
lor acknowlcdgetli the Q.’s Majestie 
to he his onlie So^c^Clgnc and no 
other. 

Also his Majestic by occasion spake 
of the Pope, saying that he had heard 
that hce hath oflentyines pK\cli-.cd her 
Majestic’s death by sinister and d<'vil- 
lish means (not as a (’hristian) hut 
like u hloiuly iniidell: all which I as¬ 
sured him was most true, and confirm¬ 
ed the same by the commemoration of 
many particulars thcrof; wherat his 
Highnes (being moved with iudigua- 
lion) called the Pope dogge, and wish¬ 
ed th.il his cmiutiey were not so far 
remote from him, that ho miglif take 
revengement himself of that monster 
niid that vile hypociite, and added fur¬ 
ther, that if he were ncerc him, hoc 
woiildc pluck him out of his seatc by 
the hairc of the head for wrongmge so 
worthie a pryncc. ' 

Allso his Majestie did acknowledoe 
himiiclf much indebted to her High¬ 
ness for the princely entertainment and 
honourable usage of his late Amhassa- 
dor hcie in England, and did hold him¬ 
self bounde in all princely considera¬ 
tion and kyiid atrection npon ai.^ opor- 
luiiitie to requite the same. And tints, 
after much other complenienis per¬ 
formed on both partes, 1 ,'va3 dismissed 
for that tyme, with order to the Lo. 
High Steward for niy day lie allow¬ 
ance, which was very great and extra¬ 
ordinary, for her Majestic’s sake. 

The xxiiid day of Pchnurie I was 
sent for to the Lo. (yhanccilor about 
the translation of In r Majestie’s letters; 
and as wc were conferring together 
about our present businesse, the Lo. 
ChanccAlor drewc a paper out of his 
deskc, and after he had perused the 
same hee communed with me con¬ 
cerning the Earle of Hartford and the 
Earl of Huntingdon i and demanded 
of me the reason whie her Majestie 
made no offer of their sonnes as touch¬ 
ing the match aforcinenlioned. 1 
told his Lordship that 1 'doubted not 
but her Majestie had with good advise 
considered of the m.atter, and had for¬ 
borne the nomination of them for 
some causes best knownc to herself. 

The 3d of Marche the Emperor's 
Embassadors that were sent into Den¬ 
mark, returned. 


lire xiiith of the same moncth, ar¬ 
rived from the King of Denmark tw’oe 
yomige gentlemen, about the conclud¬ 
ing of a match bctwenc the King of 
Denmarke's youngest brother, and the 
limperor’sdaughter, who brought with 
them the picture of the said King's 
brother. They were roially entcrleigu- 
cd all the time of their being there; 
and there was an absolute agreement 
made for the making up of the matter, 
and so they were despatched ihenet* 
the xth of April. 

The 20th of A prill I solicited the 
Lo. Chancellor for to procure my de- 
s])atch thence, and which I could by 
noe niennes gelt effected, but was put 
off untill the xxiiid of .lime, for sea- 
cret reasons, which will hereafter ap- 
[jcare. 

The iiiitli of June, repayred unto 
me ITenrie Pickerley, one of llie inlcr- 
preteis that went with the Russ h'.ni- 
liassadors into Dcnmarek, wlio was 
allso interpreter unto those messengcis 
which were sent by the Kinge of l)en- 
rnark unto the Emperoiir aboni the 
iij.irriadge. Tins said interpreter se¬ 
cretly informed me that the mateh he- 
Iwene the Iviiperor’s daiigliler and the 
King of DeniiKirk’s broiher was uii- 
dnubtedly concludod on, and that hce 
was daylie expected at Nemc, whither 
was sent much provision for his eiitcr- 
Icignment. Hce lould me allso that 
the King of Denmark had reported to 
the Rnsse Embassador that the Q. of 
Paigland was ilead (vvherof they made 
report to the Emperor at their return 
to Moseo), the King of Denmark giv¬ 
ing that out (as may well be ronjec- 
Uirtd) in pollicic, to the eiul that liter 
might hce noe ohstacic unto him in his 
nroccedings for the intended match, 
j'his said interpreter further tolde me, 
that my comiuge thither, a.s allso the 
husines that I came about, were well 
knot, uc in the Court of Denmark: 
and more he tould me, that the K. of 
Denmarck’s messengers m-ade earnest 
request unto the linipcror that I might 
not be despatched thence till such tyme 
as they had newes of the arrivall of the 
Kiiigc’s brother on the borders of Rus¬ 
sia, Hearing (as it should seeme) that 
if her Majestie had intelligence of the 
intended marriage, she would be a hin- 
dcrance therein, which was the occa¬ 
sion of my longc detayning there. 

The xxth ol’ June, newes eanic to 
the Emperor that the Kinge’s bro¬ 
ther was landed at Enangorod, a ciHe 

ii 
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in his Majc&lie’s dominions, lyenge 
over against Narvc; whereupon onler 
was preseiilly geven to the Lorde 
C/hancellur and other of the nobilitie 
to enlertaigii and'conduct the said 
King’s brother on his waie. 

The xxiid of June 1 was adinitlod 
into his Majestie’s presence, his Ma¬ 
jestic being privately ilisposed with 
only the I.o. High Steward and the 
Lo. Cliancellor, who conducted me 
thitlier. The Kinpcror first demanded 
of me whetlier 1 had heard any nevves 
out of England of late, and whether 
her Majestic were in health. 1 tolde 
his Majestic that 1 had received letters 
lately from England, wherin I was as¬ 
sured of her Majestie’s perfect health : 
and for iiewes 1 related unto him the 
lace victoiies \vhich her .Majestic had 
obtayned in Ireland aganst the rehcll 
Tyrone; at which the Emjrcror was 
right gladde. At the same tynie tltc 
Jsnipcror calling to inynde her Majes¬ 
tic's letters, tolde me th<it he liad 
caused his answer therunto to be 
drawno and written out, attd said 
wilhall that lie had well perused llie 
<‘onlcnts tif lier Majestic’s letters, and 
consitlcicd of the message, wherin he 
dill ])Iainly perccave the princely re¬ 
spect that her Ilighncs had of his Ma¬ 
jestic in forbearing to oiler any thing 
tltat might bee misbesoeining either 
lifr owne Majeslie or his greatnes, 
which was in that she shewed herself 
loatli lo propose onto him any of her 
owne kyndred farre remote in blond 
from iter roiall person, least tlie condi¬ 
tions might be judged imeqitnli. 

Then his Majestic, arising from his 
princely seate, dehvere 1 mce (with his 
owne halides standing) his letters unto 
her Majestic, willing me to deliver 
them with all sincere and liarty grcct- 
inge from his Majestic, together with 
the dewty of his royall soimc, to that 
most excellent and vcriuons yncene 
Eli/aheth, his dearc and loving sister, 
and to signilic unto her that he ac- 
complcth himself more beliolding to 
her .Majestic then iinio any prince in 
the worlde besides, willing that there 
were any thing in his dominions that 
might any way delight her Majestic, 
which he is dcsirou^. she shoulde as 
freely demand as in her owne coun- 
trey, witli jjtotcstation that he doth 
sincerely desire the longe continuance 
of the mutuall league and frendshipj) 
betwixt her Majestic and his High¬ 
ness, which on his part shal bee kcapt 
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'unviolated unto the end. Further he 
willed me to declare unto her Majestic 
that for her sake he would respect her 
marchanls above the marchauts of all 
other nations thit traded into his domi¬ 
nions ; and what favours soever had 
hyn shewed them Lerelofore, his Higli- 
ncs nromyseth, for her Majestie’s sake, 
shaloc eiicrcased itiuny waics hereafter. 

Then his Majeslie commended unto 
me 4 youthes, gentlemen’s children, of 
good accoiiipt, lo he carried wilii me 
into England; saying that he did the 
ruliier make a choice of this oure con- 
trey, for the especial! love he bcareth 
her Majestic, and the good opinion he 
hath of ouretiacion ; and that I should 
make them knowne unto her Majestic, 
and desire her in his name that she 
would be pleased to give leave that 
they may he Irayned up in learniiigc, 
and not be drawnc to forsake their re¬ 
ligion. And soc committed ihein to 
my chardge, lo take care for their edu¬ 
cation. 

Tlicii his Majeslie, after many graces 
and f<iMiitis sliefvcd me, gave order 
that the next morning I slioiild he fur¬ 
nished with all ihiuges necessarie for 
niy joriiey, and \ery graciously bad 
me thrice ilarcwell. 

The xxiiiitli of .July I departed from 
Mosco, being conducted by a gentle- 
nian whom tin- ICmporor had ajipoint- 
ed to accompany me to the sea side, 
and was lliirnished with all things nc- 
ccssarie, and post horses at his Ma¬ 
jestic’s chardge.’ 

Mr. Urban, jittg. 25. 

\ FEW observations on the past 
and present slate of University 
pursuits, more, particularly in Oxford, 
may perhiipsex|>lain to Mr.Macdonald 
why the Hebrew Language is so much 
neglected, and suggest the time and 
place where this, and other '.studies 
ctjually essential to Clerical Educa¬ 
tion, might be best attended to. 

A University must not be consi¬ 
dered as exclusively allotted to the pur¬ 
poses of Ecclesiastical Education. 
They never were, nor are they now', 
any other than institutions for the pro¬ 
motion of general knowledge. Profi¬ 
ciency in sacred literature is not, at 
least, the legitimate object of the first 
degree. The very meaning of the term 
University, is “a School professing to 
embrace all the Sciences, and ap[toint- 
ing professors to each.’’ In ancient 
times they received diilcrent classes of 
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individuals, in every stage of adoles¬ 
cence, and iiombereu some thousands 
on their registers. Oiir statutes, in di¬ 
recting the corporal castigation of of¬ 
fenders, si wtufem congrunt, and in 
prolnl>iting the Graduates from certain 
puerile games, still betray marks of 
this juvenile discipline. Matriculations 
took place at 12 years of age, the lad 
proceeded 1). A. at if), M.A. at ig, 
(the age at which M. A. is at present 
conferred in the Scotch and l<'oreign 
Universities), and if a candidate for 
the Bar, the Hospital Staff, or the 
Church, he continued study, and about 
the time that he was of proper age to 
practise in either profession, he was of 
sufficient standing to take the corre¬ 
sponding degrees of Bachelor in Civil 
Law', in Physic, or in Divinity. The 
Arts formed the Trivinni and Qua- 
drivium ; iheTrivium included Gram¬ 
mar, Rhetoric, and Dialcctis; the 
Quadriviuin comprehended Arithme¬ 
tic, (Geometry, Astronomy, and Music; 
the former furnished the key of lan¬ 
guage, to unlock till recondite expe¬ 
rience of Antiquity; the latter were 
supposed to open the secret laws of 
Nature. 

Since the Reformation, the oppor¬ 
tunities of Education have been ex¬ 
tended. iScience is not now confined 
to the Cloister, nor is it nee .sary to 
send mere children thither for element¬ 
ary instruction. Matriculation now 
takes place from 17 to !J,1, and some¬ 
times at a later age. But though col¬ 
leges and halls have become the schools 
of men, they are not, therefore, the 
schools of the prophets alone. Under 
the denomination of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen Commoners, the sons of 
our Nobility and Gentry form a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the junior 
members. There are several students 
of I..av/, a few of Medicine, besides 
many others, who have no idtcrior ob¬ 
ject in taking a degree, than as a ti¬ 
tle to literary estimation, or us an in¬ 
troduction to polite society- Perha|>s 
not above half the undergraduates be¬ 
come candidates for Orders. Now as 
Alma Mater, during four years resi¬ 
dence, still requires ]>rogrc.>s through 
arts, the same studies, and the same 
public exercises of all her sons, there 
would be as great an im|)ropricty in 
putting Hebrew, a language altogether 
sacred, on the lists of litertK Immani- 
orrs, as in obliging the student of di¬ 
vinity to handle the dissecting knife. 


It is with some inconsistency that, ac¬ 
cording to the late statute, every can¬ 
didate for the B. A., whether his desti¬ 
nation be religious or secular, is closely 
examined in the evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. 

The present system, at Oxford, is 
eminently calculated to promote good 
scholarship, but it is attended with 
certain anomalies and inconveniences 
in consequence of the nature of the 
studies not having kept pace with the 
jiresent advanced age of the pupils. 
The pursuits differ, not in kind, but 
in degree. In the times above alluded 
to, the attainments of the B. A. were 
elementary, and probably below tho.se 
of youths on the highest forms of our 
Grammar-schools. Law, Medicine, 
Oriental and Hebrew Literature, to¬ 
gether rviih the higher branches of 
Philosophy, were then studied by the 
different Graduates at the same age 
that the present Undergraduates are 
restricted to a course in arts for the 
simjile Baccalaureate. The exercises, 
indeed, of the present day for this first 
degree, are more than equivalent to 
what were formerly required of Gra¬ 
duates in the several faculties. The 
two examinations in the Litcris llu- 
manioribus. Logic, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, &c. and Religion, as at pre¬ 
sent conducted, arc real tests of pro¬ 
ficiency, and have properly taken place 
of the scholastic disputations, the quod- 
libcls, and wall lectures, the theme of 
Dr. Knox’s sarcastic reprobation. Idle¬ 
ness and incapacity are not now the 
reproach of Oxford. But, like as with 
every other transition, a reaction has 
taken place which has its (leculiar 
evils; in some cases it leads to immo¬ 
derate mental exertion, often ruinous 
to the health and comfort of the stu¬ 
dent. The close ap]>1icution now ne¬ 
cessary in preparing for the schools, 
hat. also a bad effect on the minds of 
others, who have no natural relish for 
classical reading. The ordeui past, the 
studies arc entirely abandoned. Hence 
Dr. Narcs, the fiicetious author of “He¬ 
raldic Anomalies,” remarks, that “ A 
little go * often leads to a little stand 
still, and a great go* to a great stand 
still. As a schom-boy, released from 
school, throws aside his books, and 
fancies the work of Education is over 
when it has just begun ; so some Gra- 

* Tile cant phrase fur the first and se- 
(und cxaiiiiuationb. 

• Ill ’.Ice, 
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duatcs, on leaving College, sell off their 
libraries, as if the nc plus ultra ot scho¬ 
larship was attained with the degree.’’ 

On other minds, again, the honours 
held out to Classical or Mathematical 
proficiency arc so dazzling, as to ob¬ 
scure a jiist sense of the value of other 
ac(jiiisiliuns. So prenondcrating a taste 
for either of the above is thus early 
encoiiragetl, as to cause their being 
•afterwards i)rosecuted to the exclusion 
of more various and useful knowledge. 
Our Universities are complained (tf as 
teaching their tyros the jiowers ofwords, 
and the properties of angles, rather 
than acquainting them with the nature 
of things. Scholars are thus led to 
imagine those arts to be fnal which 
are only wslnimcntal. llxccpt to a 
few philologists, the languages are not 
worth acejuiring for their own sake; 
they are only valuable as they aftbrd 
the means of a nicer acquaintance with 
.ancient authors. Mathematics are only 
desirable as they arc applied to the 
mixed sciences, or rendered subservi¬ 
ent to exactness in reasoning. Hut we 
are so occupied in admiring our tools, 
that w'C forget to work with them. 
The branches of education should be 
more various; some rejnission might 
lake ])lace of this skill in lines and let¬ 
ters, which would allow of a student’s 
time being directed to the peculiar stu¬ 
dies of his profession during the term 
of his college lesideiice. In Oxford, as 
a school of medicine, the case of the 
substantive and adjective may he learn¬ 
ed, but not the case of the patient. In 
Oxford, as a school of law and divinity, 
the manner of framing a correct syllo- 
gvsm may he acquired, but nothing of 
cloq^iiencc, pulpit or forensic. That 
Unclergraduates do not learn Hebrew, 
need not excite half the surprise it 
should, that they do not study oratory, 
an art at once essential to the barrister, 
senator, and preacher. 

So sensible arc some slndcnts of this 
ileficicncy, that Debating Societies arc 
here and there formed, at the risk, 
Itowever, of offending the statutes, 
which expressly forbid such assem- 
lics. Surely under proper regulations 
they might be encouraged. The de¬ 
clamations at present read in the hall, 
might be pcrniltted to be delivered 
rnemorilcr, and the college themes al¬ 
lowed to resume their ancient and con¬ 
troversial character. Our Univer'-ity 
would seem to haVc better consulted 
the regular succession of her degrees. 


by constituting her sons sophists, or 
even B. A. on admission, since the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek gained 
elsewhere is fully equal to what a^i- 
ciently entitled "ouths to this degree, 
and amply suificient to enable them to 
begin an immediate course of reading 
in either f.iculty. The mastership in 
arts, and the bachelorship in law and 
physio, might then be conferred on 
the completion of suitable exercises in 
the respective schools. The various 
professors* in these faculties, as in the 
other sciences, instead of being hardly 
able to muster a class, would then be 
fully employed. 

But, at present, after requiring four 
years devotion to classical knowledge, 
Alma Mater dismisses her sons with 
the title of novices; without calling 
them to reside in future, or taking any 
further cognizance of their abilities, 
she allows them in the course of time, 
and on the payment of certain fees, to 
become masters; and, by merely read¬ 
ing some formal I,atin treatise, buch'c- 
lors and doctors, ^n whichever faculty 
they choose. Legal and medical pu¬ 
pils, however, after leaving college, 
supply the want of a specific profes¬ 
sional education, by keeping terms at 
inns of court and hospitals. But if a 
practical acipiaintancc with their fu¬ 
ture duties is necessary to these, it is 
equally so to the clerical student. Yet 
he is without any such resort, without 
any means ofjjcmg familiarized to the 
composition and delivery of sermons 
but what his solitary eii'orts admit of. 
Some change of system is then tieccs- 
sary in regard to these. An interval of 
two or three years usually occurs be¬ 
tween quitting college and taking or¬ 
ders. This important time, often idled 
awtiy, might be profitably employed in 
acquiring the Hebrew language, a lan¬ 
guage of which no Clergyman»should 
be ignorant, and difl'ercnt branches of 
sacred literature. In the absence of 
diooesan colleges, this period might be 
properly spent at the University, un¬ 
der the advantages of libraries and Icc- 

* The present Hebrew Prefcssorsliip wns 
instituted in USO, by Henry VHI. ■, who 
appointed his Chaplain, Robt. Wakefield, to 
the office. To this great Orientalist, the 
author of an “Oratio de hiudibus et uti- 
litate trium Unguarum, Arabic.'c, Chal- 
daicu!, et Hehralcae,” we are indebted for 
preserving several valuable Hclircw MSS. 
at the dissolution of the IMoiiasteiies. 


tores. 
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turcs, and Uiu B. 1). mark the comple¬ 
tion of these exercises there. 

In Catholic . countries, seminaries 
for the exclusive reception of divinity 
sliidcnts, .arc alluchcd to every cathe¬ 
dral, and it is to these institutions we 
must ascribe the pulpit talents which 
peculiarly distinguish the Kotnish 
priesthood. Here, under the e\eand 
immediate siipcrintendance of the Bi- 
.sliop and the Canons, about 100 or 
150 candidates pass three years in pre¬ 
paring for the sacred oillcc. This pre¬ 
paration consists in a close analysis of 
Scripture, in reading the chief fathcis, 
the school divines, and in exercises of 
coni|)Osition and oratory. Sirype men¬ 
tions that at the lleformation, it w.is 
(’raniner’s intention to h ive establisli- 
cd similar colleges in eveiy diocese, 
and to have endowed them out of the 
funds arising from the .sequestrated 
monasteries. It is to be regretted that 
circumstances over-ruled this excellent 
de.sign, as it would have fully met the 
want ft present expciienced. 

Our University juirsuits are adapted 
to make better scliolars than preachers. 
Hence it is, that the most eminent 
among our Clergy are ordinarily bet¬ 
ter qualified to fill the professor’s chair 
than the pulpit. In their talent for 
accurate reasoning, and nice critical 
inveslig&tion, they are superior to any 
other body of ecclesiastics; b u in the 
talent for speaking they arc inferior to 
most, because oratory has never been 
cultivated among theim Their ser¬ 
mons wear the character of disseita- 
tions adapted to learned ear.'^, rather 
than persuasive and all’ccting addre.sscs 
to the common people. And the ])rac- 
ticc of reading (a practice unknown in 
any other church, ancient or modejn) 
weakens their general elicct. 

Cathedral colleges would be tlesir- 
ablc, iq many respects, .is appendages 
to the usual academical course. The 
Bishop of each dioco,se would have a 
better opportunity to judge of each 
candidate’s qualifications, and, what is 
of the highest importance, of being 
fully acquainted with his charicter, 
his moral fitness, as ‘well as his intel¬ 
lectual abilities, for the ministry. The 
student also, occupied add assisted in 
attaining sacred knowledge, and in the 
art of communicating it, would be ac¬ 
customed to regard his venerable dio¬ 
cesan as the friend and instructor of 
liis youth. \\’hat a Bishop is by title, 
lie would then become indeed,—a spi- 
ritu.ii father and guide. The members 


of a protestant chapter, not now called 
to oiiiciatc in the incessant musses of a 
liomisli Cathedral, would have an in¬ 
teresting and iin|)ortaiu oceupaiinn, as 
the superiors and j)rofc.ssors of such 
establishments. The almost deserted 
choirs of oiir stately niinslers would 
again he graced with meet attendants on 
the daily services; and the grey cloisters, 
haunts favourable to study and medita¬ 
tion, again echo to the scholar’s tread. 

'J'he clerical character would thus 
rise in ellicrency and usefulness. Kle- 
g.mi scholarsliip, and critical sagacity, 
must neither be neglc-ted nor unde'r- 
valncd; but apart from faciiltyof utter¬ 
ance, natural or acquired, they are poor 
(juahfic.uioiis for the priesthood. 

Ill vain do they soar aliove the viil- 
ir, unless they can condescend to their 
rapacities, and so accoiiiriiodate their 
reasonings to the common modes of 
thinking among tlie illiterate, as to 
affect their minds, and iiiiluenee their 
conduct. When secular affairs re([uire 
talents of the highest order, and llie 
success of a cause ordinarily depends 
almost us much on the abilities of the 
jileaderason itsown intrinsic merits, are 
we to expect that religion, a system of 
mortificatioiiandself-denial, shall nuke 
progress, if her advocates will not ac¬ 
custom themselves, like every other 
el.i.,s of orators, to habits of extempore 
speaking? 

Eloquence is not an alTectation of 
pompous phrases, delivered with mneli 
emphasis and theatrical gestures ; it is 
reasoning on sublime truths in simple 
and perspicuous language, that they 
may he understood, believed, and adopt¬ 
ed as the rule of conduct. 'I’lie secret 
of being eloquent is having our sub¬ 
ject at heart, and letting our earnest¬ 
ness appear. Si vis mejirre, dolcndum 
csf primum ipsi tibi. “ We speak rea¬ 
dily,” observc.s the excellent Fenelori, 
“of"those tilings with which oiir miiid,s 
are lull and affected.” An Oxonian. 

S. remarks, “ the account of liOrcl Byron 
in your Obituary, Pt. ii. p. &6’1, is well drawn 
up with temperate remarks on the objcc- 
tionalile parts of his works; but what sha'I 
we say of .Sir Walter Scott, if he really wrote 
the paper which you introduced. He oiit- 
Herod’s Herod with a witness!—‘ amply fill¬ 
ed the highest place iu the public eye;’—this 
is nothing; 'lie walked amongst men as 
something superior to ordinary mortality— 
this improves; hut, ‘ we feel almost as if tile 
great luminary of heaven had suddenly dis¬ 
appeared from the sky!' Well done Sir 
Walter, if it is you !” 


UEVIE\V 
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Jlichicolopiu ; or Muicellanmus Tracis 
‘tchtliii/' to AnLufuily. PuHishfd hy the 
Society of AiUniuaiics if London, FoL 
XX. Part ii. 

part opens with tlic preatest 
A curiosity in the wiiole volume; 
wc mean the seal of Kthilwald, Jiishop 
of Thiiiwlch, in the i)tli century, tom- 
Municalcd by Hudson Curney, Esy. 
M. P. y. P. liic. Sfc. The setiinp of 
arches and wolves heads is singularly 
odd; and it shows two relations to 
archieologioal suhjccts, viz. the very 
old Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 
Asialick custom of forming ornaments 
I'roni the jjarts of animals, and the 
wliimsicial and fantastick gorgeousness 
of Anglo-Saxon architecture and jew¬ 
ellery ; of which there arc striking 
.sj)e<’nnens in Tickencole Church, and 
llie head of the Stylus, in Alfred’s pic¬ 
ture of St. Ncot, in the Ashmolcan 
Museum. 

The paper concludes with a remark, 
that the discovery of this seal sets at 
rest the question hitherto in dispute, 
touching' the use of sea’is uniong the 
Anglo-Saxons. P. 482. 

The Monkish Chroniclers, chiefly 
Ingiilphus and the Annuls of Burton 
(aniui 1004), created this doubt, as they 
liave many others. Mr. Imshrokc (lin- 
cyelopcdiaof Antiquities, p. 215) says, 
“ At the Abbey of St. Denis in France, 
were genuine charters of Offa and 
F'thclwulf, scaled with their seals, re- 
])rcsenling their portraits.” The au¬ 
thority which he quotes is the “ Nou- 
vellc l)i|)loinatique,’’ and upon refer¬ 
ring to that excellent work, we lind 
the original passage to be as follows: 

** Les Savans d’Angletcrro n’ont pas sfl 
quo la l''raiice {>oss^e encore des sccaux dv 
lours rois Anglo-Saxons. Nous avous vu, 
duns les arcluvus de I’Abbaj’C do S. Denis eii 
France, une chorte originale d’Edgar, et 
nous ravoiis examinee avec tout Ic soin pos¬ 
sible. Ellc n’a qu’un denti-pid de largeur 
sur deux de longueur. Ellc porte la date 
do la seconde anndc du regno d’Edgar, et de 
I’indiction HI. co qui revient it Tan 960, 
On voit au bas da parcbenun une incision 
pour fairc passer une ciro brunc, sur laquello 
ie sceau est imprimd. II est cn placard et 
non susjMiudu : il represente un buste dc 
prodl: ayant dtd replid il a inarqud sa forme 
sur Ic parcliemiu. La cknrte an bos de la- 
qiiclle il clolt ajiplique, pcirte tous les carac- 
OiiN'r. Mac. Scjtlcnd'cr, 1324. 

.6 


t^rc8 de vdritd et d'aiitbonticitd qu’un peut 
dcsirer. On peut la voir dans I’tustoire de 
VAhhaye de S. Denis cn France, par Fcli- 
bicn ct dans doublet. Ce dernier auteur 
rappurto encore deux chnrtes, I’une du roi 
OiFa ct I’uutrc d’Etliwelfe, toutes deux sccl- 
Ides dc sccaux qui represuntent I’iinage de 
ces princes Anglo-Saxons. Nous iic devons 
JIBS laisscr iguurer qu’ aucunc de ces trois 
pifees n’atinonce Ic sccau dont olio est 
scelli^e. On verra par la suite, que Ie de- 
faiit d’anniince n’est ricn moins qu’unc 
preuve do fuussetd.” 

“ A CCS chtirtcs, on peut ajoutcr cellos 
du roi Edgar, ct dc S, Dunstan, accordi^es a 
I’Abbaye de Westminster. La premiere 
n’a plus de sccau, mais on on voit la place, 
et on y lit manits nostra subscriplionilms 
cam decrci innis rolmrarc, ct dc sigiUo tiostro 
jiissimus sigitlare.’’ 

John Bull and Nic. Frog, (to let off 
a vulgarism) rarely agree, and it ft not 
fit that they 'shoiAl, when the latter 
swells himself to imitation of the for¬ 
mer, of which Nelson and Welling¬ 
ton can tell pleasant stories hy way 
of comment ujion the Ksopian fable. 
But quarrels of politicks, ami iHbsc of 
science are distinct things. The' for¬ 
mer are disputes of property and well¬ 
being, so fur as concerns communities; 
the latter are absurd, because they 
prevent interchangeable advantages. 
Great fools antPgrc.it bigots have never 
been svantiiig, but none, numerous as 
they are, have been found who blamed 
the proprietor of a library for possess¬ 
ing the Glossary of Ducange, or stig¬ 
matized our authors for quoting it. 
Warton says, that the French arc a 
nation of Antiquaries; and sure we 
arc, that considering the attention 
of our brethren to Topography and 
Records, numerous w'orks owe their 
existence to foreign predecessors. Coins 
and statues are evident proofs. The 
reason is, in the main, this;—The 
Reformation curtailed the import ‘of 
numerous foreign hooks; and it is a 
solemn fact, thair elaborate memoirs 
Ly eminent antiquaries, upon curious 
subjects intin^atcly couiiected with 
English Archaeology, cannot he com¬ 
pleted, because works of indispensable 
necessity are not to be found in English 
Libraries. A prejudice certainly docs 
exist against French Archaeological 
works; and on various Greek atid Ro¬ 
man 
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man subjects they are often only addi¬ 
tions to our school-books; nor arc 
their commentators always profound ; 
but still there are excellent roads of 
their making in various branches of 
antiquities, and why should we not 
travel hy these, as well as by others, 
which relate to cookeiy and (lancing ? 
In short, until we consult such foreign 
works, we shall be only pretending to 
new discoveries, of which there are 
already regular maps and charts. 

These remarks do not depreciate the 
value of the memoir, which is great, 
because an actual seal is now for the 
first time produced. Portraits of Princes 
are the types of the seal, in the Nou- 
vel Diplomatique, and it is well known 
that an cquesti ian effigy was the sub- 
. sequent fashion for centuries after¬ 
wards ; Cavalry, as the standard mili¬ 
tary force, being of Norman introduc¬ 
tion. 

Art. V. is an account of the Totnl 
of Sir John Chandos, Knt. A.D. 1370, 
at Civaux. By Di\ Meyrick. This 
is a most satisfactory paper. It is very 
properly noted, that the tomb is of 
date far antecedent to the 14th cen¬ 
tury, and taken from the Church¬ 
yard of Civaux, to be used for the pur¬ 
pose wanted. This is still done. We 
could name Church-yards, 'ivhere old 
grave-stones have been turned tojpsy- 
turvy, and a new inscription placed on 
the reverse, thus converted into a front. 
From p. 488 we find that it is common 
in Catholick countries to erect a stone- 
cross on the spot where persons have 
met with violent deaths; and one oc¬ 
curs here near the tomb. Sir John 
Chandos having been killed in battle 
at this place. Concerning the first 
Knights of the Garter, Dr. Meyrick 
observes: 

** Tl.ree years after the battle of Cressy, 
the Order of the Garter was instituted, to 
be conferred principally on those who had 
distinguished tbenuelves on that occasion." 

P. 493. 

Art. VI. consists of Remarks on 
the ancient mode of putting on Armour. 
From this curious paper, wc find, that 
the inconvenience now eTcpcricnced hy 
men who appear in armour for pa¬ 
geants, was formerly prevented, by 
means of a convenient under dress. 
In the present day, it seems almost as 
rational to take a soldier, and wall him 
round bullet proof, with stones and 
mortar, without destroying his loco¬ 
motive powers, as thus to iocumber 


him with padding and iron, and make 
him a fortification. 

Art. VII. is an account of the dis¬ 
covery of the Heart of Lmd Edward 
Bruce, at CuUross in Perthshire, com¬ 
municated by Lord Stowell. This 
was Edward Lord Bruce, who was 
killed in l6l3, in a duel fought with 
Sir Edward Sackville. The story is 
told in the Guardian, Nos. 12(], 133. 

Art. VIII. is an account of the first 
Battle qf Sf. Alban's, from a contem¬ 
porary Manuscript. From this paper 
appears the great utility of town walls, 
the town having been earned thrnugii 
Warwick’s irruption by means of the 
gardens. Prisoners of war were de¬ 
prived of theii horses and armour. 

Art. IX. consists of Remarks on 
the Population of English Cities in the 
time of Edward Ill. By Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. Pestilence appears to 
have kept the population down in a 
very remarkalde degree, especially the 
plague of 1340. The greatest actual, 
anti perhaps also proportional augmen¬ 
tation, has taken place between the 
year 17(K) and the present time (p. 530). 
Wc wish Mr. Amyot to pursue the 
subject more fully, giving as nearly as 
he can a scale of four columns; 1. the 
date} 2. the population; 3. the price 
of provisions; 4. years purchase of 
land. In p. 531 Mr. Amyot says, 
that 

“ In an age, when the Clergy are sup¬ 
posed to have possessed great wealth, os 
well as influence, the stipend of n Clergy¬ 
man was less than the pay of a foot soldier. 
Knighton relates, that before the pestilence 
a Chaplain might have been obtained for 
five or four marks, or for two marks with 
his board. Now, according to the autho¬ 
rities referred to by Grose, the pay of a 
foot-archor in 1346 was Sd. a day, which 
makes nearly seven marks a year." 

We apprehend, that the offerings 
and perquisites of the Clergy, then of 
great value (see Fosbroke’s Gloucester 
City, pp. 375 J 37(5), together with the 
privilege of serving difterent chantries, 
&c. made their reu) income far greater. 

Art. X. contains some curious 
drawings of ancient Poors' boxes, by 
Mr. Awey itepton. The most singular 
part of the box is, an inverted iron 
cup, for preventing the money from 
being taken out by means of any in¬ 
strument, through the holes 011 the 
tojj of the box (p. 533). A history of 
l>oors’ boxes is given in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Antiquities, p. 305. 

Art. 
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Art. XI. is an article ly Dr. Mil¬ 
ner, on the use of the Pax in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The reader moy 
consult Ducange, v. Osculum Pads, 
for a fuller account, which was not 
necessary under the circumstances, 
viz. mere illustration. 

Art. XII. Remarks on the Gothic 
Ornaments of the Duomo, Battistero, 
and Campo Santo of Pisa t by Arthur 
Taylor, Rs^. P. S. A. The oninion of 
Mr. Smirke is, that the Gottiic parts 
of the fabrick arc coeval with the 
period when the buildings in question 
were finished. Here we apprehend 
that some im))ortant historical facts 
have escaped notice; viz. the follow* 
ing, which in our judgment have 
great weight in settling the contro* 
versy. The Pisans, when the Cru¬ 
sades first took place, fitted out small 
vessels loaded with provisions, which 
they sold to the Crusaders, and brought 
back Columns, sculptures, bas-reliefs, 
iStc. from ancient Greece. At the 
foundation of their Cathedral, anno 
10I(), they obtained Greek artists, and 
among the rest, one Bouchet of Duly- 
chiuni. That work brought pupils to 
Bouchet, who built in forty years more 
St. .Tohn’s at Pisa, and ^t. Martin’s at 
Lucca. Bromley's History of the Fine 
Arts, it. 306-308. 

Mr. Haggit, Dr. Clarke, &c. See. 
have clearly proved the antiquity of 
the Gothic style in the East; and 
we are of opinion, that the Cathe¬ 
dral is in a great p.'irt composed of 
imported fragments from Greece and 
Asia. To this cause, and not to crec- 
‘ lion of the building at dilferent pe¬ 
riods, we ascribe the following cir¬ 
cumstances : 

la fifty instances the coruicc is cut or 
rather broken away, to adniit the capital of 
the half-pillar; and in twelve, the capital is 
cut at the top, so as to fit against the cor¬ 
nice. f)f these two methods, the former 
(probably from the firicability of the stone) 
is so very awkwardly practised, that the 
cornice is generally much dilapidated, and 
tlte capital (which is always perfect and en¬ 
tire) aj^ars seated in a large irregular ca¬ 
vity. On the North side iudeed, it will be 
found, that nearly the whole face of the 
cornice is sometimes destroyed. In those 
arches, which form the passage-ways to 
the inner quadrangle or burial-ground, a 
portion of the top of the pedestal in the 
great pilasters has been cut out, aftd re¬ 
placed by another piece, formed to support 
and bind the half-pillar of the tracery; this 
operation, also, hath been performed with 


sufficient mal-adroitness to have no dotA t as 
to an alteration from the origmal plan tf 
the building," P.641. 

Now of this, we have our doubts t 
for first, it is 6b'!'’rvable, that a history 
of the foundation is annexed to the 
memoir, but without saying one \vord 
of Bouchet, or the facts recorded in 
the quotation. Instances of patch- 
work from ancient remains, unnoticed 
in this memoir, are seen in the 
Churches of St. Pierino and Felic^; 
the house of the Da Paulle family, 
and the modern baths; and it is con¬ 
fessed Ip. 640), that the marble of 
which tne tracery is made is of a dif¬ 
ferent kind from that of the other 
arts of the fabric. In short, we 
now that the Pisans, having import¬ 
ed numerous fragments, and having 
others at home, worked some at least 
up together*, according to the usual 
practice of modem Italy; and that the 
subject, as a standard of Styles, has 
been very erroneously taken up, be¬ 
cause for the correctness of sitbh a 
standard, the whble of the wrought 
materials should have a modern cha¬ 
racter. 

It is easy enough to trace the varia¬ 
tions in style of a Gothic Cathedral; 
but it exhibits a change only of* man¬ 
ner, not patchwork. We do not say 
that Pisa is only an affiiir of odds and 
ends, and miscellanea; we mean, that 
the architect worked them up, and 
made a whole of them by additions. 
To speak out, According to our sensa¬ 
tions, we consider Pisa far from a 
thing upon which taste would delight 
to dwell; and in strictness, an ill-con¬ 
nected, bad-designed building. At all 
events, if we are wrong, we mall want 
much more evidence than is at pre¬ 
sent given us, to satisfy us that thg 
data of Mr. Hiiggit, ot the Asiatick 
derivation of the Gothic, as Ut the 
Pointed arch, are not incontrovcrtibly 
proved, by this very Cathedral, and its 
adjuncts. If Bromley has not mis¬ 
quoted, and (though tasteless and ho¬ 
mily-like is his book) this is not to be 
suspected, the origin is to be sought in 
Greece and not iit Italy; for tlie origi¬ 
nal architect vyas of the former coun¬ 
try. If BO, the old story remains good, 
that the Gothic style was introduced 
through the Crusades. Moreover, 
upon reading this paper, we cannot 

* Sumo interior pillars bo'lunged to the 
Temple of Ephesus. Hug's Tour, |>. 2Sf>‘. 

repress 
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repress our astonishment at the state¬ 
ments of the Pisan architects and anti¬ 
quaries. They have given opinions 
which imply gross ignorance of their 
own local Instory. 

Art. XIII. is an Account of an An¬ 
cient P'cs^cl* recently found under the 
old bed of the river flothcr, in Kent, 
by Williiim Maepherson llice. Esq. 
E. S. A. Ancient ships arc to be u.s- 
certaiiicd by the crooked canoe eleva¬ 
tions of the head and stern ; the want 
of keels, and the oar rudder, and ac¬ 
cording to Strntt (Manners and Cus¬ 
toms, ii. 7^^), of a bowsprit, which 
was only added as a hold-fast to the 
mast, in the fifteenth century. Now 
in this ship appear both a bowsprit 
(p. bbd) and a rudder, suspended (if 
wc rightly understand the technical 
description in p. .5.'>6) and worked not 
by a tiller, but by cords, ^s is some¬ 
times now practised with boats. It is 
very true, that vessels were run on 
shore in case of shipwreck; and it is 
supposed that this snip was wrecked 
from the hole fouKtl in her bottom, 
and certain proofs that she perished by 
violence; but then she would, if da¬ 
maged at sea, have hardly been pur¬ 
posely run so far as ten miles up the 
shore.* Black-letter characters were 
found upon a plate of lead (p. 5bB). 
Large logs of timber (one forty feet 
long) had evidently drifted against her. 
Wc arc therefore of opinion, that some 
violent tide or inund.itioii forced her 
up or down the river; but, from the 
construction of the vessel, and the 
black-letters, we cannot think that the 
event was of a date so early as the 
tempest of 1287, but th.st it more pro- 
Irably belongs to that of the 12th Kiiz. 
or a subsemic’it period. We think, 
also,, that tne extract from Haylcy’s 
Collections, p. fl64, proves the possibi¬ 
lity of the circumstaiKe, in either way 
of tide or inundation, but that the ap¬ 
pearances arc more in favour pf the 
latter. 

ArIc. XIV. contains a Description 
of the itemains of Henry of IVo) cestcr. 
Abbot of Evesham, found in the ruins 
of the A^ey ChurUt-, by Edw. Radge, 
Esq. F. M. and A.S. 3fc. 11 shows the 
form of tne Monkish bdols, very loose 
and cluinsV, not like the sign of the 
leg, us has been noted by certain 
foppish Ahpots. The crosier is like 

* Iliw vessi\i lias Loon already iiotieoil by 
our Correspuiidtpits, in part, i, pp. i, 41*.'. 


that of the Abbots of Tewkesbury, 
engraved in the fourteenth volume of 
the Archteologia. 

The Appendix contains, 1. An nr- 
rount of the discovery of an / ';« of 
Roman Coins. A denarius of Plutin.i 
among them, is the only one wliicli 
has been found in Kngland, ami is the 
only coin of any particular interest. 

2. Engravings of the Seals of EiU- 
ward, son of Edward IV. and Arthur 
son of Henry VII. as Princes of If’dies. 
From these seals, it appears, that the 
badge of the Piiuces of VVales consist¬ 
ed of an ostrich fc; 'her single, on 
each side of the shield ; held up by 
supporters underneath, that tliere was 
no label on the arms, and that the 
coronet was of the whole breadth of 
the escutcheon. 

59. Thr History and AiiUquitirs of Lewes 
and Its Vu'i/iity, By the tier. T. VV. 
Hursficld. 4lij. pp. 914. fp'ilh on Ap¬ 
pendix, in which is included, an Kssoy on 
the Nalurol Ilislmy of the District. By 
G. Mansell, F. L. and G. S. pp. rlui. 

THK early history of this district 
commences with that of the Andcrida 
Sylvu, or the Weald of Sussex; of 
which our author gives the following 
account. 

“ Anterior to the Norman Conquest, the 
Weald was one vast wood, stretching from 
East to West, according to Asseriiis, 1 ilO 
miles; and fioin North to South nut less 
than 30 miles. It extends from Koinney 
Marsh in Kent, to West Meon in Ham[i- 
shlre, running across the whole county of 
Sussex. This thick and iinjicrnicable forest 
was named by tiic Homans, Amlenila Sylva; 
by the Britons, Cort Andrrd; by the Saxons, 
Avdredswald, Andrvddege, Andredsbergk ; 
and during what is vailed the Heptarchy, 
Si/lva Communis, aud Sattus Rcgalis, the 
cuininoD wood, aiirl royal chase. In those 
times it was a dreary and pathless forest, 
abounding in thickets and groves of oak. 
Waterdown, Ashdown, TilgiSte, Worth, anil 
Si. I.enaard*s forests, still continue unculti¬ 
vated portions of this unpeopled wild. 

Even now, if a held is neglected, it will hc- 
coine a wood, principally of o.ik and hiieh, 
intermixed with hazel, some kinds of willow 
and gog wood. Tliis vast tract has still the 
appearance of a woody plain. This ap- 
pearaiieu is occasioned by a practice com¬ 
mon in all parts of the Wciild, of leaving 
aioiindearh small inclosnre a shaw or hedge¬ 
row, several yards in thickness, whicli, seen 
ohli(]uely from an eminence, gives to the 
country the appearance of a thick and al¬ 
most unbroken forest.” I’p. ^1, 4. 

Thu CcUick Britons esteemed cities 

most 
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most honourable which h.-ul the 
broadest wastes about them; and whicli, 
by grievous contributions and Ircfioent 
parties, b.ul made the greatest siwil and 
lavork of their neighbours. It was a 
peculiar sign of manhood, tliat the 
borderers were obliged to keep off and 
yield up their possessions, and that 
none durst advculurc to inhabit near 
them.” Thus Sammes from Caesar*, 
w ho adds, “ that such an annexation 
was deemed essential to safety, because 
it lemovcd the fear of sudden incursion, 
when the state \vas engaged in war, 
either offensive or defensive. It was 
a natural result of the status belli, be¬ 
ing very much in vogue; for an enemy 
could ilms find notliing arlaptcd to 
subsistence or plunder, and of course, 
without magazines, could not form a 
siege. So Mr. Foshrokc ((jloueestcr 
(aty, p. 5), and Dio 'I’aciius and Ilip- 
sius make the same icmarks concern¬ 
ing the wastes for many miles, annex¬ 
ed to the ancient metropolis. Thus, 
near London, we had Kpping and Mid¬ 
dlesex forests; Jirisfol, King’s-wood ; 
Glaurester, Dean; Hvreford, the Hay; 
Girenceiler, Minely; and so de apteris. 
Nor was the tactical utility neglected 
after the Conquest. New Forest was 
merely an enlargement of one more 
ancient (see Gough), for which hunt¬ 
ing purposes were only secondary. The 
real object was to land forces from 
Normandy with little or no chance of 
opposition. But the Britons made a 
furtlier use of forests. The Morini 
and Mcnapii in Gaul, “ quod intelli- 
gehaut inaximns nationes, qu.T proclio 
contendissent, pulsas superatasqueesse; 
contirientcsqiie, silvas ic pahulcs hahe- 
hant: cose, siuacpicornniacontiilcrunt. 
Ad qiiariun initiuru silvarum qunni 
pervenisset Caesar, caslratinc munire 
instituisset, neqne hostis interim visits 
esset: dispersis in opere nostris, stii^ito 
ex omnibus partihus silvjv c-volaverunt, 
et in nostros impetutn fecerunt.’’ (B. 
Gall. L. iii. c. q{}). A similar use was 
inadeof woods hy the Britons. (Id. L.v. 
c. ix. XIX. xxi. &c.) They attacked 
from them unaw'arcs, and retrcateil to 
them to avoid pursuit. Further, all 
cities were originally mere places of 
refuge under warfare. Sirabo says of 
the British oppida, “ woXhj ^'uvrm 
HTiv ot (woods arc their nfies), 

and Herodian says nearly the same 
thing of the (lermans, as to their hav- 

L. vi. c. 22. Bell. Gaul. 
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ing mere huts in woods, for cities, de¬ 
serting open grounds, and lying con¬ 
cealed in woods and marshes, that 
they might fight from tlicnee, and sally 
out against tin < neiny (L. vii. c. 147). 

Zoziinus calls the Germans a Ccltick 
n.ation (Hist. August, iii. ()7()),and this 
conforniily concerning the military use 
of forests, between the Germans, the 
Gauls, and Britons, was owing to all 
the three nations having been originally 
Normadic, Gaul only having been par¬ 
tially civilized by the Phocacan colo¬ 
nists at Marseilles; and Polybius af¬ 
firming that they bad not walled towns 
in the early stages of their history. 

The dilliciilty is to decide the real 
sitiiatioii of Andcridti, the mctropoli.s 
or civitas of the district. It is va¬ 
riously placed at Newenden, Povcnscy, 
Hastings, ike.+ ; and the etymology of 
Pensavelcoit is greatly in its favour. 
Yet Mr. Horsfield (p. 5.^) e.xhibits in¬ 
surmountable objections to cither of 
these hypotheses, and taking all cir- 
cninstaucos together, places tfic real 
site at Itastbournc, as having the 
strongest claims and evidence in its 
favour, far outweighing the opposing 
diOiculties. P. 5H. 

Be this as it may, it is evidept there 
were numerous fortresses situated 
within, nr on the edge of the great 
forest, chiefly British. Of these, Mr. 
Plorsclicld specifies the White ITawh, 
about a mile to the North of Brighton. 
It has all thc^haractcristicks of British 
fortresses ; viz. triple ramparts; one 
side without, because srarped by na¬ 
ture ; to the West and Soutii, the land 
gently sloping towards the sea, accord¬ 
ing to Ciesar’s description of the Lin- 
gtuv or sites of Celtick towns. Adja¬ 
cent is a disgttj/fa, or watch-post, like 
a beacon. Jhlliiigbury Castle may he 
Roman. It is square, and contains 
only five acres. It was, secmftigly, a 
Castelluin or out-post to Dilchling 
Beacon, a larger camp of Roman con¬ 
struction, about four miles North of 
Hollinglmry. Two other imperfect 
camps at'Pclscomhe, near Newliavcn, 
seem to belong to the same nation. 
The semicircular encampment above 
Newhaven, .called the Castle, and 
commanding the Haven’s mouth, is a 
form usual in protection of harbours. 

Porfskewit, or Sudlroke, near (Jhep- 
slow, a very ancient harbour, is guard¬ 
ed in a similar manner. It was Ccl¬ 


tick, 


•k Gibson's Saxon Chronicle, &c. 
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tick, for the Roman mode was by nar« 
rowing the mouths of harbours by 
means of moles, and placing lowers 
upon them. Mount Coburn has every 
air of being an Anglo-Saxon fortress, 
because it assimilates mure than one 
of their known positions, and com¬ 
mands a British town underneath it. 
It is small, circular, and the inner 
circle commanding the outer; the 
nearest general channeter of original 
and genuine Anglo-Saxon positions, as 
proved by history (see the plates in 
Strutt’s Horda, and Fosbroke’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Antiquities, p. 499 ). Of 
Mount Cabnrn and its adjuncts, we 
shall therefore give our author’s ac¬ 
count. 

Mount Caburn [Caxiforl, and Bourne 
river, the Glynn beneath], within a mile 
and a half of Lewes, presents one of the 
most perfect specimens of the ancient earth¬ 
works that this neighbourhood affords. 
The camp is of a circular form, and scarcely 
three furlongs in circumference. It has 
double trenches. Tlic outer vallum is broad 
and deep: the inner oite is of less dimen¬ 
sions; AND THE RAMPART WITHIN RISES 
EXTREMELY HIGH; a strong Anglo-Saxon 
charactcristick. (See the authorities quoted 
above.) There was evidently a port to the 
East, and another to the West. From tho 
strength of the works, it would seem that 
the spot was deemed, by its pos^.^ssors, of 
great importance, commanding a full view 
of the eastern parts of the county, and over¬ 
looking the Levels and town of Lewes.” 

** That part of the range of Downs on 
which Mount Caburn forms so conspicuous 
and interesting an object, has a peculiarity 
in it which is not again to be found in the 
whole extent of the Sussex coast. It stands 
alone, as if separated from the neighbouring 
hills by some terrible connihion of Nature. 
To the West it is divided from the protrud¬ 
ing Down on which Iaiwcs is raised, by the 
intervention of what was formerly an inland 
sea or estuary, which spread the waters 
over the* whole of the present Lewes Levels 
on the South, and was partly surrounded by 
them on tho South-east and North-west; 
whilst on the North it was bounded by the 
impassable forest of Andcrida. Thus it was 
by nature the most defensible spot of Down 
in the whole county, and was consequently 
well inhabited, even before the Roman in¬ 
vasion of the island.” 

Tire valley at tho base bf Mount Ca- 
bum, on the West or Lewes side, which 
insinuates itself between the Down, is usually 
called Ox-settle bottom. [Defined from tho 
British ach, lofty, high; and sitlclth, an 
arrow, in tho Armoric English, because 
Cabum, from South or East, resembles the 
barb of an arrowi of which definition, Qy ?] 


At the extremity of this valley or bottom, 
roeeeding in the direction from Mount Ca- 
urn towards tho village of Southerhom, 
are found the vestiges of a British treu, tr^f 
or township. Tho number of extensive 
square trenches tliat are fuund at the North¬ 
east boundary of the enclosed ground in the 
valley, warrants the conclusion, that a Bri¬ 
tish Hamlet was there placed; for it can 
scarcely be supposed to have been a camp of 
any people, since all the entrenchments in 
the neigbourhood, whether they are square 
or round, are situated on the loftiest points 
of the Downs which could be chosen.” Pp. 
33-34. 

Here weshall pause a moiiicnt. Mr. 
Horsficld proceeds to a short para- 
raph, stating that it could not have 
cen a Castrum JBslivum. lie will 
not, wc think, imagine, that we mean 
to depreciate his valuable work, if vve 
make a short remark. The Romans 
never encamped on great heights, ex¬ 
cept under severe pressure, and for a 
short time, llyginus clearly shows it. 
The Caslra Aistiva were of similar 
character. [We refer him to Mr. 
Fosbrokc’sEncyclopediaof Antiquities, 
p, 506-510, under the article Camps, 
where wc think great lig^ht is thrown 
upon Castrametation.j 

To proceed vvith Mr. Horsfield, 

“ Tlic most probable supposition is, that 
it was a British township, and of a tribe 
distinct from that which settled on the site 
of Lewes, from which it was separated by 
the natural boundary of the vEstuary. If 
this supposition he correct, the large square, 
surrounded with a trench and rampire at the 
base of Mount Caburn, roust have been the 
residence of the Chief; and the other 
squares and oblongs on the easy ascents on 
each side, and behind the larger one, wero 
probably the ground-plots of his officers 
and arabacti, or servants and retainers.” 
Pp. 34, 35. 

Adjacent entrenchments arc de- 
scri’'ed in p. 35, but they do not ap¬ 
pear to be so much remains of camps, 
as fortified boundaries of districts or 
of jiarticular settlements. In short, 
the whole track of the forest of Atide- 
rida, deserves the minute attention of 
the first antiquary known upon British 
earthworks and Roman roads. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare (whose accounts 
of those subjects arc executed in an 
unrivalled manner); for without a 
study of his *' Ancient Wilts,’’accuracy 
in the account of earthworks is not to 
be expected. 

(To he continued.) 

<>0. llliiilra- 
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GO. Illustrations qf MicUeham Church, 
Surrej, as restart 1828. By P. F. Ro¬ 
binson, Architect; Author of a U'irrkon 
Rural Architecture. Ato.pp.SX. Twenty 
Plata, 

AT a time when fanaticism is at¬ 
tempting to throw the reason of the 
country two centuries behind, by ele¬ 
vating the opinions of ignorance and 
unthusiusni anove those of science and 
education; and, for the furtherance of 
this sagacious project, is disfiguring 
our towns with largc-windowed barns, 
.and our literature with jargon and 
trash, it is some consolation to find, 
that Common Sense still retains friends; 
and that the glorious architecture of 
ouranccstors.prcservedinourChurches, 
is still admired and cherished, in de¬ 
spite of unceasing endeavours to per¬ 
suade the world that England would 
be converted into a pays de Cockayne, 
if there was only a dincrcncc made in 
the matter and style of Sermons ; and 
if men, instead of understanding the 
Scriptures, would only think it suffi¬ 
cient to read and to quote them. 

But some there are, who are abso¬ 
lutely incredulous with regard to the 
proposed means effecting any such 
ends ; and who well femember the 
good old doctrine of Works, which re¬ 
sounded from our pulpits in their early 
tlays. They hold, in common with 
the remembrance mentioned, a strong 
veneration for Church and Stale; they 
know that an ignorant Clergy make 
a barbarous people; and they extend 
their regard to those reverend piles, 
where tlieir forefathers repose; and 
who, they imagine, would rise from 
their graves to reproach them, were 
they to degrade them by a wretched 
taste for froth and folly of unsound 
doctrine. 

The restoration of our Churches 
acts as an indirect but powerful check 
upon the projectors of Ecclesiastical 
revolution; and he who, like Mr. 
Robinson, throws much light upon 
the proper execution of these re¬ 
storations, deserves the respect of all 
reasonable men. The Clergy in parti¬ 
cular will do well to attend to the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph of the preface. 

** Previous to the Reformation, every at¬ 
tention was paid to our sacred edifices; and 
wealth was lavished in creating effects 
which certainly inspired religious awe. The 
very reverse of this feeling is now unfurtu- 
natoly observable in our country Churches; 
and it is not surprising, that the rustic 


enters the place of worship with little cere¬ 
mony, when neglect is evident throughout, 
when its sacred walls are covered with dust, 
and damp, and cobweb; the very altar more 
desolate than the !v.st. At a time when 
the seeeders from our national religion are 
daily increasing, it is surely not impolitio 
to consider the causes which occasion the 
defection, and among many others, this 
want of attention to the building dedicated 
to the service of the Deity may be consi¬ 
dered most important. Were the comforta 
of the poor attended to by affording them 
proper accommodation in the parish Church, 
numbers would be withheld from joining the 
dissenters, and from becoming hostile to 
our venerable establishment.” Pref. 8. 

From p. 17 , wc find that boarded 
roofs of Churches had the effect of oc¬ 
casioning the voice of the minister to 
he heard particularly well in all parts 
of the Church, Of Gallery pews Mr. 
Robinson speaks thus: 

Previous to the late alteration, the 
nave was disfigured by large squaro gallery 
pews, on a level with, and very near the 
pulpit. It is time cto clear these excre¬ 
scences from our venerable edifices, most of 
which arc defaced by the Churchwarden of 
the day, who is too often tiiffered to creato 
huge packing boxes, in. utter disregard for 
the sacred building he is injuring, frq()uently 
cutting away capitals and other projections, 
merely fur the purpose of introducing those 
unsightly protuberances. How often it 
hapjiGus, that the wooden tables bn which 
the decalogue, &c. are inscribed, conceal 
* exquisite specimens of some peculiar stylo 
and age.” P. l9. 

From p. ig, it appears, that a Church 
may be built in the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture for a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding the expense of a motlern struc¬ 
ture. In this instance, also, much 
ornament has been introduced. The 
list is confined to those Churches 
where the accommodation docs not 
exceed 1000 persons. To this •state¬ 
ment is subjoined the following note. 
It must be observed, that this list has 
reference only to the monies advanced 
by the Society, in consideration of the 
efforts made by the ililfcrent parishes 1 
and that the total expenditure, in [roint 
of fact, may be presumed to have con¬ 
siderably exceeded, in every instance, 
the sums herS stated. Now for the 
statement, givinglhe number of persons 
accommodated, and the exjienditure. 

Persons. £. s. d. 
Nuneaton, Warwiclrahiro...G14...2252 0 0 

Oswestry, Salop.400... 800 0 0 

Ashton£rdington,Warw....675...5657 0 0 

Edmonton, Middlesex. 5 d 0 .... 8.'>00 0 0 

Hewarden, 
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PerioiM. £. s. d. 

Hewanlca, Flintshira .740...4000 0 0 

l.ayl»n<l Houghton,Lane....447>..9355 0 0 

Christ Church, Hants.507...980,0 0 0 

Dewsbury Moor, York.600 ..4500 0 0 

Dewsbury,EarlesIIeaton, > (joo.^^ggOO 0 0 

York. • .. \ 

Such is the statement; and a more 
flagrant specimen of abuse cannot evi¬ 
dently exist. Oswestry provides ac¬ 
commodation AT I-ESS THAN 1/. A 
HEAD, and Dewsbury Earles Hea¬ 
ton, costs Nine Pounds odd per 
HEAD ! Every man, aetjuainted with 
building, knows that it is the in¬ 
terior finish, marble chimney-pieces, 
cornices, and einbcllisliing work in 
general, which makes the main of the 
expense; but Church-work has no¬ 
thing of the sort. The foolish system 
of pewing instead of stalling, to the 
destruction of taste, undoubtedly aggra¬ 
vates cost; hut it is remedied in Ca¬ 
thedrals, and why not elsewhere i 
Cliiirtfh-work has only stones and 
wood ; and we arc satisfied, that tak¬ 
ing the benefit of cast-iron, and the 
old materials, 1 /. per head is fully suf¬ 
ficient with a fair nwrkcl profit. We 
speak from no illiberal motives; tlic 
object,* conducted upon such an inde¬ 
finite scale, must eventually defea* it¬ 
self, and kill the hen which lays ilie 
gulden egg. Our limits will not per¬ 
mit us to say more (verbum sat) than 
the , following. Nine out of ten old 
(i^hurches may be enlarged by taking 
down one side, i. e. making two ailes 
instead of one; the gentry may build for 
themselves stalls, as theynowdoftewr,* 
and it requires nothing more than a 
taylor’s card of plans and scales, issued 
under authority of the Society, to make 
JOO/. answer the purpose of 1000/. 
without deficiency of architectural or- 
nameut. We have heard, that the 
capital of a column has in certain new 
Churches cost six pounds. Wc are 
grossly mistaken, if it might not have 
been done in cast iron for t7Co s and 
so dc ca-tcris. Cast iron will furnish 
the externals and ornamentals of any 
stile of architecture «whalever; and if 
at Dewsbury Earles Heaton, the parish 
Church costs 2 () 0 /. per.'ann. rent, at 
bl. per cent, wlio will encourage the 
re-edification of parish Churches; and 
what becomes of tbe excellent public 

K rinciple which we have quoted from 
!r. Robinson’s Preface ? 

The letter-press of the work before 
ns, is of course scanty, but it is conser¬ 


vative and v.'iluablc. Wc shall fiiriiisli 
an explanation of the last plate. It is 
a representation of two ancient tombs, 
found below the surface of the ground, 
opposite the North door. They were 
probably the lids of two stone cullins. 
They arc exactly similar in form to one 
found at Guildhall, London, in 1822 , 
and engraved in our volume xcii. ii. 

? . 3, except that they arc much injured. 

'licy have been each ornamented with 
a cross, but from ciamage, the lower 
p.irt only remains. The inscriptions 
around the ledges arc unforiu-iately 
inucii injmed. The tops of the most 
important words are w'anting. They 
are in the Longo-bardick characters of 
tbe 13th century. No. 1. (sec pi. ly) 
was probaldy iean : he : eeriam : 
[qii. wenhsm] G1.ST : ici : deu : 
d’almk ; KIT : MERCI : AMEW. . . .No. 
2, may have bad for inscription, .... 
WENUAM : GIST : ICI : deu : de ; la : 
ALME : EIT ; MEUCI. 

Here wc must take onr leave of the 
work, with sincere and unqualified 
commendnlion of the taste and judg¬ 
ment with which Mr. Robinson has 
executed the renovation of the(’hnrch 
described. His plates arc elegant, and 
what he says is to the purpose. 


61. Wolscy the Canhiml, and Ins Times; 
Courtly, Political, and Kcchsiastical. Jitj 
George Howard, Esq. Author of “ Lady 
Jane Grey and her Times.” 8vo. pp. 5;)o. 


GENERAL History may be a pleas¬ 
ing prospect, or a useful map; and po¬ 
litical biography be an interesting land¬ 
scape, which IS but faintly if at all 
exhibited by history on the broad scale. 
It may also happen, that a landscajic 
thus indistinctly shewn, may have an 
important influence on the character 
of the whole scenery. So in history, 
a leading ]>crsonage may not have his 
proper snare of distinction, and the re¬ 
sult be much the same as spoiling a 
drama, by curtailing tite acts .ind 
speeches of the principal eliaracter. 
Such defects, works of the kind before 
ns are excellently fitted to supply; 
and they may further conduce to give 
us a clear understanding of events, 
which, ill history, as in a battle, are 
obscured by smoke. All the catilioa 
necessary in such biograiihical writing, 
is to be choice in the selection of cha¬ 
racters, viz. to take care that they are 
intrinsically those <if real consequence. 

Wolsey for many years had the sole 
hurioiir of being the monarch’s piirtiu-r. 
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in playing the government whist of the 
day. But he has, in our judgment, 
few or no singularities, lie was an 
ambitious man, completely the King's 
tool, at least as to the views and indi> 
nations of the latter; and though he 
was not, properly speaking, a mere 
echo, he took care to play his fiddle in 
complete unison. Ihc dileinina in 
which he was placed between the 
King and the Pope, introduced dupli* 
city into his conduct; and this, and 
the exposure of unpopular measures, 
of which the oblocmy fell upon the 
King himself, enabled Anne Boieyn 
and Wolsuy’s other enemies to efl'ect 
his ruin. It is not easy for any man, 
originally of low condition and habits, 
to know how to conduct his behaviour, 
in regard to his worldly superiors. 
They naturally expect great obsequious* 
ness, and he just as naturally, accord¬ 
ing to the old proverb of the beggar ou 
horseback. Is prone to defiance and in¬ 
solence. VVe are not, liowever, in¬ 
clined to attribute Wolsey’s arrogance 
wholly tosuch misconduct. He thought 
it, in our opinion, necessary for his own 
]>reservation, to keep his enemies down, 
and all courtiers and dependants of 
great men haic ever done the same. 
The chief defect, however, which we 
sec in the Ministry of Wolsey, is a 
want of pre-eminent merit. He was 
a mere able man of business; only a 
tolerable Church-clock, compared with 
those great Chronometers, Burleigh 
and Walsingham. 

The puff (for such it is) in p. 9 , 
concerning “his deep-laid political 
schemes, and penetrating genius," we 
believe to be utterly unfounded, and 
also think that Wolscy made business 
not an affair of glory or talent, but a 
mere sleppiug-stonc to his own ag¬ 
grandizement and the royal favour. 
He did not, like a great statesman, so 
manage, that circumstances fell easily 
into his plans. He employed power 
only. 

We shall now make some remarks 
on the history of Wolsey. Whether 
he was the son of a butcher, or a 
grazier at Ipswich (as Mr. Howard, p. 
11 ), is of little moment. His birth is 
undeniably obscure, because nothing 
can be discovered concerning it; a 
desideratum, as heraldtck visitations 
were then common, which would not 
have happened had he been the son of 
a gentleman. lioiinshed says, that in 

Gent. Mao. September ^ 1824. 
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those days, yeomen sent their sons to 
the Universities for the Clerical pro¬ 
fession, and therefore, it is probable 
that Wolsey’s ancestors were of that 
class, for his father v. is evidently pos¬ 
sessed of landed property (see pp. 21, 
22 ). Where he went to school does 
not appear; nor do we consider bis 
taking hU degree of B. A. at the age of 
fourteen an extraonlinary circum¬ 
stance; for youths were in those limes 
sent much earlier to the University 
than now, and the reason appears to 
be this, that their school-education 
was finished also on the same spot. 

“ It appears, at thi.s time, to have been 
customary fur the young nobility, not only 
to attend the University, as at present, but 
also to receive tbeir early education nt the 
schools; a practice which first opened to 
VVoIsey the door of patronage; for Caven¬ 
dish, speaking of the year 1497, says, ' at 
which lime die Lordc Alarquis Dorset now 
hod three of his sonues there to scboole, 
committing os well unto him their educa¬ 
tion as their iu.struction and learningP. 
2.3. * 

Soon after graduating M. A. Wol¬ 
scy w'as elected I'ellow of Magdalen 
('olloge, and appointed Master of the 
College school. In his otlice, as Bur¬ 
sar, he has been presumed to have 
planned and crcctcu tlic famous Col¬ 
lege tower. But it is not in the style 
of bis mra; and, whether he had any 
other concern in it than advancing 
money ofliciuUy towards completing 
it, is more than dubious. (Sec an ele¬ 
gant and instructive little work, en¬ 
titled, “ The Architecture of Magda¬ 
len College, Oxford," pp. 27-31.) It 
is far more probable, that the tower 
was copied by the founder, from King 
Henry the Sixth’s stupendous, but im¬ 
perfect design for King's College at 
Cambridge (Ib. n. 27). The founda- 
iion-stoue w'as laid in 1492, Vhen 
Wolscy was not priest, nor more than 
twenty years of age. (See p. 22.) 

Wolsey’s attention to the sons of the 
Marquess of Dorset, procured him a 
presentation to the living of Lytning- 
ton in Somersetshire. During his re¬ 
sidence here, he &egot an illegitimate 
son, known afterwards by the name of 
Thomas Winter, upon whom he heap¬ 
ed ecclesiastical preferments, even so. 
far as an Archdeaconiy. P. 

Concubinage was deemed innocent 
among priests (see Bishop Jewell's 
Defence, p. 337 scq.), and there are 

very 
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very glaring illustrations of this doc¬ 
trine from the Harleian and other 
MSS. in Fosbroke’s *‘GloucesterCity,” 
p. 396 . 

It appears also, that according to 
tradition, Wolsey was, while a resident 
parish* priest, put Into the stocks by 
Sir .Tames (Amyas) Faulct. The of¬ 
fence is said to have been some mis¬ 
behaviour, growing out of a drunken 
frolic, in which Wolsey had indis¬ 
creetly engaged at some rustic festival 
(p. 32). The biographers extenuate 
the matter, by Wolscy’s frank and 
convivial habits. This maybe true; 
but it is of little moment. The coun¬ 
try gentlemen of those days were sa¬ 
vages. Andrews relates an anecdote 
of an old Baron, who, upon receiving 
a petition for charity from some poor 
scnolars, ordered them to be put into 
the bucket of a well, and be drenched. 

Wolsey next found another natron 
in Sir John Nanfaii, Archbishop Dean, 
and Xing Henry VII. To the wise 
))olicy of that King, and some circum¬ 
stances unexplained by Mr. Howard, 
Wolsey owed his subsctpient elevation. 
Henry oppressed the Barons, and 
chose for situations of olfice. Priests, 
Lawyers, and “ Novi homines'’ in 
general, because he could reward them 
more easily, and rule them more readily. 
But Henry was not singular, l or the 
first in so doing, with regard to certain 
offices at least. The revcnue.s of the 
Church were given be the King, in 
lieu of stipend, to various publick ser¬ 
vants. “ Formerly (says the Defence 
of Pluralities, p. 140), while the Laity 
were either wholly unlettered, or given 
to a military life, the King made use 
of the service of Clergymen in all the 
offices of the Chancery, Privy Seal, 
Stcret.iry in all Courts of Justice, and 
of embassies; and if Clergymen had 
not tlicn been permitted to serve tiic 
King herein, none of these offices 
could have been duly executed. The 
service of these Clergymen the King 
rewarded with benefices and ecclesias¬ 
tical preferments; and for the rewaid 
of the Master and Cjerks in Chancery, 
fixed ma^ advowsons in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor or (Keeper for the 
time being, which still continue, al¬ 
though the reason of it hath long since 
ceased.” This is worthy of note, in 
particular relation to the work before 
us, which says (p. 36), that Dispensa¬ 
tions to hold two benefices, was a 


thing in Wolsey's days almost un¬ 
heard of, whereas one Adam de Strat¬ 
ton held at one time Iwenty-three. be¬ 
nefices (Fosbroke’s Gloucester, 210), 
and outrageous pluralism (if we may 
so call it) was a vice of the day. 

Kmbassies seem in those days, 
perhaps with wisdom, to have been 
deemed tests of political talent, for 
though diplomacy bears more the cha¬ 
racter of a lawyer than a statesman, 
still there is a great connection be¬ 
tween them in 'ou<<ine9s habits. Pri¬ 
vate views, and narrow thinking, may 
however detract from the eid.->rgcd and 
general relations in which a statesman 
ought to regard things, nor is a diplo¬ 
matist any other than an agent. W’ol- 
sey, however, thus paved the way to 
his subsequent preferment, by his ex¬ 
traordinary speed and diligence in an 
embassy to the Emperor Maximilian. 
(Sec p. jO.) 

Wolsey having thus ingratiated him¬ 
self with Henry VII. and obtained 
further preferments, followed up liis 
success by paving bis court to the heir 
apparent. Men, in those days, had 
heads, and knew then, as well as now, 
that heads are of no use unless affixed 
to shoulders, '.viiich anne.\ation was a 
matter of great uncertainty, where 
tiiey were connected with the sovc- 
reign, and .opposed or disregarded his 
views. I'his imperious tone descended 
to the subject; and a very curious 
specimen is given in p. Ii6. 

“ Fox, Bishop of Winchester, by com¬ 
mand of the King, assembled all the Clergy 
before him, and advised them to he liberal 
in their contribiUions to the Royal Treasury: 
but to tlii.s he was answered by the rich 
and the great incumbents, that they were at 
great charges in keeping up hospitality, 
and in maintaining their households [not 
families, as JVIr. Howard], on which account 
theij itoped to be spared i whilst the poorer 
order urged, that their means were small, 
and therefore they hoped to be excused.” 

Bishop Fox, however, knew what 
sort of logiek was best on the occasion; 
viz. the knock-down kind, sic volo, 
&c. and therefore made the following 
reply. 

“ To the richer sort, he acknowledged at 
once, that it was very true they lived at 
great expence and hospitality; and since 
they could do that, there was no reason why 
they should uot do it for their Prince’s ser¬ 
vice, therejore they must pay; he then told 
the poorer class, that it was true their 
livings were small, but their frugality was 

great. 
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great, of course they must be able to pay^ 
and pay they must." Ibid. 

Such was the tone of Ministers in 
those days; and petitions to parlia¬ 
ment, provincial meetings, &c. &c. 
Were unknown. All this necessarily 
grew out of the military form of the 
feudal system, which admitted no 
other relation than Lord and Vassal. 
A common public feeling, which con¬ 
ducted deliberation and power upon a 
general system of universal equity or 
advantage, was unknown. 

The incident quoted serves also to 
show, that Wolscy, if he expected to 
rise, could be no other than what he 
was, and what his predecessors and 
contvm|x>rarics, certain great Barons 
excepted, were before him. How he 
worked hiiiisclf into favour, so highly 
as to become the King’s factotum, is 
not clear, for Mr. Howard (p. 78) 
says, very justly, that no reliance is to 
be placed upon the statements of Lord 
Herbert and others. We rather think 
that Cavendish has suggested the real 
reason ; when speaking of his appoint¬ 
ment to the station of a .Judge, or simi- 
l.'ir olFice in the Star-chamber, he says, 
that the King called h'tm nearer to his 
person “ hcaiHse he was most ready to 
aduance the Kings own will and plca~ 
sure, having no respect to the case.” 

The following paragraph is very 
amusing. 

“ It was on the ."ith of Februiiry, 1.SI5, 
that Wolsey, in the fifth parliament of the 
reign, first took his seat on the episcopal 
1)Cnch in the House of Lord..; but ^there is 
no record of liis parliamentary exertions, 
nor indeed were the proceedings of the legis¬ 
lature of any great moment during that 
session, with the exception of an net, de¬ 
claring that no member of the tower house 
shoula depart from the parlkmeut before 
the end of the session, without lirenso first 
obtained of the house; and the licenoe to 
be entered upon record by the Clerk of the 
Parliament, under penally of los ng their 
slipend.” P. H 2. 

The reason was this: 

“ It frequently happens, towards the close 
of a session, that various members, true 
lovers of their country, wore in the practice 
of returning home, apprehending that all 
matters of moment were then gone through; 
when, in fact, their absence was taken ad¬ 
vantage of by individuals procuring the pass¬ 
ing of bills, which would never nave been 
tolerated in full houses.” P. U2, 

(To be continued.) 
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C2, The Library Companion ; or, The 
Yrung Man’s Guide, and the Old Man’s 
Ciinfurt, in the Choice tf a Library, By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. A.S. I 
very large Rvo. volu-ne. Harding, Trip- 
hook, and Lejwrd. 

IT is with pleasure we announce a 
new work of Mr. Dibdin's, which bids 
fair to exceed in utility and |)opularity 
all bis former labours. In this volu¬ 
minous Author we arc always sure to 
meet with somewhat quaint, lively, 
and entertaining, mixed with much 
sound and curious information. At 
the thrciihold, in the very title itself, 
this is amply exemplified. 

The Young Man's Guide, and the 
Old Man's Comfort I —In what ? In 
the choice of a library. Why truly it 
is no easy thing for a young man to 
choose a library well without a guide ; 
nor is it a small comfort to an aged 
gentleman, “ with specucles on nose,” 
to find that his books, after all, arc 
well chosen. In the liilc-pag^ too, 
we see a dclineatign of several volumes 
lying open, with the whimsical hut 
just motto—" Book openclh book”— 
and this likewise is very true. The 
streams of knowledge have so many 
underground communications, .and so 
many turns and windings in their open 
course, tliat one is constantly leading 
lo another j or to speak plainly, and 
without the mask of simile, wc can 
hardly read many pages in any one Aii- 
ihor, but that we are irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to turn to another, either for 
confutation, corroboration, explana¬ 
tion, or some other equally interesting 
purpose. 

“ It will be obvious from the slightest 
glance at the ensuing pages,” says Mr. 
Dibdin, « that it has been the object of 
their Author to present a greot quantity of 
useful information within a reasonable com- 
imss.” • 

This object has undoubtedly been 
atchieved, while at the same time there 
is as little of dryness in the details as 
can well be expected from such a sub¬ 
ject. The Bibliomaniac does certainly 
appear pretty distinctly in many pas¬ 
sages. VVe find extraordinary stress 
laid on “ la^ge paper’’ copies, “ rare , 
editions,’’ ” engraved title pages,” and " 
all the other curious vanities of the 
Black-lctter votaries; but in the Secre¬ 
tary of “ the Roxburghe Club” this is 
pardonable. The main point is, that 
we arc in.structed how to choose a va¬ 
luable collccttou of books, and taught 

what 
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what good authors there are in the 
various branches of literature. 

The leading feature of this very use¬ 
ful publication, is thus stated in the 
Preface: 

** Tbero is one point of view in which 
the advantage of a work of this nature may 
be noticed, however slightly: especially as, 
in the present instance, it maybe illustrated 
by an example of no mean authority. From 
the several departments of a volume of this 
kind, the reader may select what will bo 
useful for the several objects of his pursuit: 
wluit is fitting for his town, and what for 
his country residence : what should l>e the 
light troops, as it were, to attend him on a 
journey; and what the heavier or househM 
troops to remain at head quarters. I have 
alluded to < an example of no mean autho¬ 
rity,* as confirmative of the advantage of 
such a plan. That example is his Ink Ma¬ 
jesty George III.: who could not only 
boost of the finest private library (of his 
own collecting) in Europe, but who was 
himself no inconsiderable bibliographer. In 
the yeer 1795, when bis Majesty was about 
to visit Weymouth—^nd wished to have 
what he called * a closet library,’ for a wa¬ 
tering place—^lie wrote to his Bookseller for 
the following works. The list was written 
by him from memory; and I will fairly put 
it to tlie well-read bibliographer and nhilo- 
logist, whether it be ca]>ablc of mucli im¬ 
provement? It is as follows—copiid from 
the original document in the '»m 

lutnd-mriting: 

** The Holy Bible j 2 vols. 8vo. Cam¬ 
bridge.—New Whole Duty of Man, 8vo.— 
The Annual Register, 25 Vols. Rvo.—^I'he 
History of England, by Hapiii, 21 vols. 8vo. 
1757 .—^Eldmeus de I’Histoire de France, {rar 
Millot, .3 vols. 12mo. 1770.—Si^ele de Louis 
XIV. par Voltaire, l2mo. 1770 . —Sifccle de 
Louis XV, per Voltaire, 12iri:).—Commen- 
mentaries on the [.aws of England, by Wil¬ 
liam Blackstone, 4 vols. 3vo. newest edition. 
—The Justice of Peace, and Parish Officer, 
by R. Burn, 4 vols. 8vo.—An Abridgment 
of Sam.iel Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 
8vo.—^Dictionnaire Francois et Anglois, par 
M. A. Boyer, «vo.—^Tlie Works of the 
English Poets, by Sam. Johnson, 08 vols. 
ISmo.— A Collection of Poems, by Dods- 
ley, Pearch, aud Mendez, i> vols. 12mo.- — 
A Select Collection of Poems, by J, Ni¬ 
chols, 8 vols. 12mo.—Shakespeare’s Plays, 
by Stekvens. —(Euvres de Destouches, 8 
vols. 18mo.—^The Works af Sir William 
Temple, 4 vols. 8vo.—^The Miscellaneous 
Works of Addison, 4 vols. Bvo.—The 
Works of Jonathan Swift, 24 vols. 12mo. 

<< Thus, to revert to the position with 
which this branch of our enquiries set out, 
the purchasers of this work (who may not 
probably be so well versed in selecting ‘ a 
pluset library ’ as his late Majesty) may have it 


in their power to compress or enlarge their 
libraries, on any scale which may seem most 
convenient and advisable.” 

A '* Syno|nical Table of Subjects 
and Authors,” is given from p. xxix 
to li. beginning with Divinity, aud 
thence proceeding to History, Voyages 
and Travels, Biography, Memoirs and 
Anecdotes, Philology and Belles Let- 
tres. Poetry and the Drama; and these 
topics are all fully treated of in the 
body of the work- 

The instruction and amusement af¬ 
forded on all these varioiu topics, arc 
so multitudinous, that we are quite at 
a loss where to select our specimens. 
Notes upon notes are accumulated, 
filled with interesting anecdotes of 
eminent living authors as well as the 
illustrious dead. But for the present 
at least, we will confine ourselves to 
one divisionof the Book, which, though 
last, will not be the least po]>ular,— 
we allude to Mr. Dibdin’s account of 
the Living Poets. 

“I cannotoilow this department to close,” 
says our author, “ without dwelling with 
more than ordinary feelings of satisfaction 
uj>on the Liriiig Jtilhors here alluded to— 
without pointing out the energy and variety 
of Southey, the^ pathos and elevation of 
Camphcll, the tenderness of Wordsworth, 
the delicacy of Rogers, the vigour and pictu¬ 
resque powers of Scott, the warmth sind 
lirilliancy of Moore, the nervous brevity aud 
point of Crablie, the sweetness and purity 
of Milman, and the strciiglh and sublimity 
of Byron. In a future ‘ Corpus Poelarum 
Anglicamrum,’ these successful Bards will 
lie registered with all due pomp and cere¬ 
mony—sufficient to couviiice the latest pos¬ 
terity that the British Muse neither slum¬ 
bers nor sleeps; that the age of improved 
knowledge, of almost etcry description, is 
as favourable to the flights of fancy, as to 
the deductions of truth; and that poetry, 
literature, and science, now seem to walk 
hand in hand with cncli other, ou terms of 
the mu i familiar footing.” 

“ The poetry of Air. Southey occupies 
not fewer than 14 volumes in croivn octavo { 
and it embraces subjects of almost every de¬ 
scription, Thalala has lung been, and will 
long continue to be, very generally known 
and admired. It was abundantly popular at 
the period of its publication. The Curse 
Kehama is perhaps the greatest effort of the 
author’s genius; but his Jinderic, or the Last 
of the Goths, is that which seems to have re¬ 
ceived his most careful elaboration and finish¬ 
ing. It is a grand poem. Miudoe, though full 
of wild imagery, and with verse of occasio¬ 
nally uncouth structure, is not destitute of 
some of the most brilliant toadies of the poet. 

1 am not sure if Mr. Campbeli/s 

PkaiUTcs 
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Pleasures of Rope be not the most poeti¬ 
cal production of the age. From the mo¬ 
ment of its appearance to the ]iTeaent tuo- 
inent, the reading of it has always filled me 
with equal admiration of its plan, its me¬ 
lody, and powers of execution. It is full of 
genius and of noble conceptions—expressed 
in numbers at once poliuied and perfect. 
From the nature of the subject and of the 
stanza, his Gertrude of fVyoming could not 
be received with the same general acclama¬ 
tion : but it teems with passages which 
evince all the powers of the poet, and are 
worthy of the highest reputation of its au¬ 
thor. In brief compositions, such os the 
Ode or Ballad—there is nothing, in the 
whole compass of our language, which has 
eclipsed Mr. Campbell’s Hoheidinden, la- 
chiel, and Mariners of linf'land. But here 
again, 1 am only telling a tale, told usyue ad 
nauseam/ It shall be re|3cnted, however. 
These brief productions are .among the hap¬ 
piest efforts of the British Muse. 

“ The fame of Mr. Wokdswouth was 
first established by his Lyrical Ballads, 1798, 
1R02, 12mo. 3 rols.: with additions and 
improvements in 1815, Svo. 2 vols. 'riie 
most important work was his larger poem 
of The Excursion, 1820, 4to. 'The third, 
the White'Doc of Ilylslone, &c. 1819, 4to. 
'fhese, with Peter Bell, the Ifrigmur, 8iC. 
appear in the collected works of Air. Words¬ 
worth, published in 1820* 12mo. 4 vols. 
The Muse of this poet is of a singular cast 
and temperament. Objects the mostsiinplc, 
and themes the most familiar, arc treated by 
her in a style peculiarly her own: but if 
these objects and these themes have been 
such as, with a great number of readers, to 
excite surprise and provoke lidicule, this 
must Irave arisen rather in compliance with 
the tone of what is called fashionable criti¬ 
cism, than from an impartial perusal of the 
poems themselves, 'rhepurest moral strain, 
and the loftiest feelings of humanity, per¬ 
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vade the productions of Mr. Wrwdsworth: 
and these, at times, are united ivitb sa 
much sweetness of diction, and with such 

i 'ust and powerful views of religion, that that 
losom must be taxi'i with inscrrsibility 
which is imjrervioiis to their impression. 

“ The name of Mr. KobXRS will naturally 
awaken the recollection of the delight expe¬ 
rienced from the perusal of hit Pleasures of 
Memory: thus making this very reminiscence 
illustrative of the propriety of tlic title of 
the poem. That poem, conceived with so 
much delicacy and truth, and executed with 
so much care and polish, will mmutain the 
reputation which It has acquired. It is a 
happy union of the sweetness of Goldsmith 
with the finish of Pope. It has gone 
through countless editions*, and equally 
charms the young on tho coming, and the 
aged on the parting, year. ’Tis a sort of 
staple comm(Klity in the market of the 
booksellers. Of the remaining works of 
Mr. Rogers, his Epistle to a Friend (from 
Italy) is perhaps the preferable one. The 
last poem is entitled Human Life. Lord 
Spencer possesses a copy of it, with a draw¬ 
ing of the author’s portrait, copieef from 
that of Sir Thomas l&wrence, and with ad¬ 
ditional verses in the author’s own hand, 
which have never been published. 

“ 'fhe name of Sir Wai.ter Scott calif 
forth a thousand sensations of admiration 
and delight; and happy the man, who, in 
the full vigour of life, and plenitude of re¬ 
putation, can Call such sensations forth! 
'llie broad and ** high way ” to fame, which 
he has hewn out for himself, is strewn with 
no thorns, and surrounded by no unseemly 
sights, to wound the feet, or injure the 
ryes, of such who choose to walk in it. No 
Upas tree sheds its poison here. Criticism 
has wearied herself to exhaustion, in the 
exercise of her powers upon his multifa- 
tIoub productions. The founder of an ori¬ 
ginal School of Novelists, and by much and 
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* “ It was first published in 1792, 4 to. and was preceded by an Ode to Superstition, in 
1786, 4to. Of the editions of the Pleasures of Mevwy, I prefer that published in a crown 
Svo. some twenty years ago, with beautiful engravings by Heath and others, frein the 
pencil of Stothnrd. Nor was the p-;n<:ll unworthy of the burin. A sweeter embellislied 
book, altogether, cannot bo seen : and if ever a muroccn-cnated copy turns up, with bril¬ 
liant impressions of tlic plates, I charge my ** Young Man” to draw his sword, and fight 
gallantly for its possession. It is true that of late die pencil of the same artist has been 
employed on another edition—and not only his pencil but his lunn. I allude to the 
recent impression, with wood-cut head and tail pieces by Mr. Stothard. These are doubt¬ 
less creditable efforts of art—but are not tho heads of tnc several Qgnres almost uniformly 
too large f At any rate the paper and printing should have been worthier of the art. At 
the close of this sub-note, let me be allowed to remark, that ns name is dearer to an Eng¬ 
lishman, in the annals of British Art, than that of Stothard. I say nothing of the * in¬ 
comparable felicity of temper,’ and of the unsullied purity of conduct of the man. My 
business here is with his pencU: and let me advise the tasteful in these matters to secure 
all those editions of our Poets, Novelists, and Dramatists, in wliich appear beautiful 
engravings (in the good old times, when the names of engravers implied t^t the works 
beture us were the works of their hands) from the designs of this gentleman, who, without 
flattery, is a very domestic llaffaelle in his way, A friend of mine possesses scarcely 
fewer than a Uiousand s^iepimenB uf tliis kind.” . . 

far 
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far the greatest among all those who have sees copies of the pocmi with beautiful im* 
even happily imitated uimi*—the Editor of pressions of the plates from these paintings, 
Sorners’ Tracts, of Sir R. Sadler’s State Pa- possess what they should not hastily part 
pm, of the works of Swift and Drydent; with. There Is no space to criticize i{oAre%, 
but all this is extraneous. Sir Wdter is the Lord of the Isles, The Fisimi of Don Ro- 
now before us as a Poet. The first printed deric. The Bridal of Triermain, and other 
production of his muse was, I believe, the minor poetical productions. But, may I 
ballad of Glenfirdas ,* which appeared in gently ask, whether the harp, which has 
that very extraordinary but highly poetical sent forth such sounds, is ' hung up on the 
miscellany (of which the late G. M. Lewis § trees’ by the waters of the Tweed, siever to 
was the Editor, and partly author) called lie taken down and re*strung? Or, are 
Tales of JPonder. Johnson says, that Comus other pursuits, of a supposed more kindred 
was the dawn of Paradise Lost. Do I trace, character, to ke^p the ‘master’s hand’ 
in this ballad, much of the wild imagery occupied in them fur life ? Is his ‘ sweetly 
and glowing diction which mark so emphati- smiling and sweetly speaking Italage’ dis- 
cally the iMy of the Last Minstrel ? That carded for ever ? 

* Lay,' it was my good fortune to see, and “ The Odes, Epistles, Translations, and 
to hear read in MS. two years before its ap* Ballads of Mr. Moohe, are beyond all doubt 
pearance in print. It is the most perfect of a first-rate cast of character, ’fhe case 
nnd highly elaborated of all the author’s andfelicityofthe verse, exercised on palpably 
pieces. 'Phe Introductions are things apart congenial subjects, have scarcely any thing 

of themselves—and, as bibliographers say, to eclipse them in the tender pages of Ti- 
unique. In other words, they arc exquisite, bullns or Catullus. These subjects are 
Marmion is, of all the Author’s pieces, usually bacchanalian and amatory, but more 
tlw most poetical—strictly so considered, frequently the latter. They are at times 
throughout. It is full of pictures. Sunny too impassioned and highly wrought; but 
lakes,’'snow-capt hills, moated castles, fields an author at twenty is not as an author at 
of battle, dungeon sCenes, halls, banquet- fortv, and although the ‘ albescens sencctus* 
ting rooms, and caverns, alternately filled of florace has nut yet begun to whiten tiio 
with appropriate occupants—and these occu- hairs of Mr. Moore, yet he has shewn in 
pants or characters, such ns Rosa, or Ru- the poetry selected for the Irish Mchxhrs, 
bens, or even Titian, might not have dis- and more so in his celebrated Lalla Rookh, 
i]aincd<to embody in their unrivalled colours, how beautifully' the feelings of a delicate 

“ But the most popular of all his pieces passion can be conveyed in language of the 
was The Lady of the Lake; and perhaps must brilliant and powerful description. 1 
justly so. The images arc more ^deasing might refer to half a score of able reviews of 
and more familiar. The characters are less this Poet’s work, and especially to that of 
romantic. The plot is simple and perspi- Lalla Rookh in The Edinl-urgh of 1816 ; but 
cuous. The conclusion is brilliant and there is no need of it. The Paradise, and 
lutppy. All the travelling world, the sum- Petie (in this last-mentioned poem) is, fur 
mer ensuing the publication of the poem, subject, sentiment, and melody of vcrsifica- 
set off in carriages and four to visit Loch, tion, of a most delightful descrijttion. 
Katrine —which was here so exquisitely de- 'fhere is a sort of full flowing tide of spirits, 
llncated—and which impressed itself upon and a classical gaiety of heart about all the 
our imaginations, like a picture comjiosed lighter productions of Mr. Moore’s muse ; 
with all the grandeur, and cxcnitcd with ail and there is liardly any one species of our 
tlie glittering splendour of Botli. * Off’ verse but wliat he has successfully culti- 
went the travellers, expecting at every beat vated. Hut his muse, even in these shorter 
of bush and brake, to see a lady dart across productions, is capable of uncoiling and 
tile lake to her skiff of slender frame.—But rousing herself, as it were, for attacks of 
here let me sjieek as I ought to speak of tremt.idous severity. T speak of one ]iro- 
the paintings of Mr. Cooke, for the iilustra- diiction, attributed to liis pen, whicli as 1 
tion of this exquisite poem. Greater praise saw it in a Morning Paper, and in common 
need not be liestowed than to say they are with a thousand other readers, fully justifies 
worthy of the subject; aud tliose who pcs- this remark. 

’t* “ The Novels, of which Sir Waiter Scott is the heputed au tiior, extend to .83 crown 
octavo volumes; and these, exclusively of the two lost— St. Ronan’s H'etl rad Red Gauntlet. 
There is another edition, ii} demy octavo, which is also very beautifully printed.” 

X “ Of this edition, noticed at page 726' smte, the IXth and Xth volumes, containing an¬ 
notations of a biographical character, are singularly instructive and entertaining. But of 
all successful pieces of editorship, on a smaller scale, that of Sir Walter’s Minstrelsy tf the 
Scottish Border, 8vo. S vols. is to my feelings the most so." 

$ Himself a poet of no mean calibre. The baliads and little pieces scattered through¬ 
out his Novel of the Monk, were, in their day, the most popular things known. 'J'hey 
were chanted in the street and in the drawing-room; while trie subject of the most terrific 
(Alonso and JmogineJ, aud many episodes in the Novel, were reprcbcuted on the stage.” 

“ How 
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“ How shall 1 describe the poetry of Mr. 
Ckabbe ?—original, terse, vigorous, and po* 
pular. He is the Hogarth of modern bards, 
or rather, I should say, if he displays Ho¬ 
garth’s power of conception, his pictures 
are finished with the point and brilliancy of 
'i'eniers. Every body reads, because every 
body understands his poems; but the sub¬ 
jects are too frequently painful, by being 
too tnic to nature. Still life, and active 
life in nature are palpably different objects 
to execute. You cannot copy too closely 
the mountains, lakes, trees, meadows, glens, 
and waterfalls of one of her grandest pieces 
of scenery. Hence Claude Lorraine, uospar 
Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, became what 
they were; but if crowded alleys of squalid 
wretchedness bo entered, and the tattered 
garment, drunken riot, and desperate gam¬ 
bling of its occupants described, you become a 
llemskirk and llrauwer in poetry. I do not 
say that Mr. Crabbe always describes such 
scenes, or the first comparison above insti¬ 
tuted would be incorrect. On the contrary, 
we have now ami then, and c'lcnfrcquailly, 
bright and Ijeautiful bits of composition— 
on which the eye loves to rest, and the 
mind to meditate; while in the tale of Sir 
Euslacf Grey there are reaches of thouglit 
and touches of execution, which go thril- 
lingly to the heart. Mr. Crabbe, like in¬ 
deed every living poet just mentioned, is a 
legitimate English Classic, and I must have 
the recent edition of his Wkirks, in three or 
five octavo, or eight duodecimo volumes, on 
the shelves of both the ‘ Young’ and the 
‘ Old.’ 

“ The Rev. F. Milman has with great 
judgment selected that walk in poetry which 
reflects credit and honour upon his profes¬ 
sion. Ills muse has been nine years only 
before, us, but during that period her step 
has been progressive, and her aehievements 
have Iiecn crowned with applause. She 
made her debut in Fazio, u tragedy; a coin- 
position full of brilliancy and force, although 
not ealciilated for the stage. In Hamor, 
Lord of the Biighl City, there was perhaps 
less energy, but a more equal and stately 
flow of verse and of imagery. Parts of this 
poem are prodigally rich and effective. 
Next came The Full (f Jerusalem, a drama¬ 
tic composition, which quickly caught the 
public attention, and was crowned with the 
most general applause. The subject hod 
strong hold upon our sympathies. Intcr- 
woveu with Sacred Writ, and predicted in 
the most minute and touching language by 
the Saviour of tlio world, where is the Chris¬ 
tian who is callous to the mention of it ? 
Mr. Milman has treated it with complete 
success. His dramatis personm are as ap¬ 
propriate as the language in which tliey 
speak is natural, and as the sentiments 
which they utter are just. The soul of 
poetry breathes throughout it from begin¬ 
ning to end. Belshazzar, if it be less po- 
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pnlar, is to the full ns poetical. The open¬ 
ing is to my mind sublime. Indeed wlut 
subject could possibly excite stronger emo¬ 
tions in the soul of a poet, and in one 
versed in Scriptural lore, than that of the 
Downfall if BahyUuif 's a whole, I con¬ 
sider this to be a masterly and successful 
performance. But the Bible is full of sub¬ 
jects appropriate to the exercise of tlie 
muse’s lyr.!—and cau that of Mr. Milman 
continue long silent } 

And now, in the last place, for the 
‘ strength and sublimity of Byron.’ 'fhe 
ink, which was shed in the composition of 
these few lost sentences. Is scarcely dry, 
wiicn intelligence has reached us of the 
death of this Nobleman—cut off in his 37th 
year. * He should have died hereafter.' 
On his own account, and on that of the 
public, such an event had been desirable. 
His memory would have been embalmed in 
fonder regrets, and posterity might have 
seen how the efforts of a later muse had 
attoned fur the indiscretions of earlier days. 
But he has expired In foreign ]>arts, self- 
expatriated, and without any such redeem¬ 
ing effort of his pen. The history of Lord 
Byron’s poetry is not a little curious and 
interesting; and eve« his best friends must 
allow that no muse ever took such pains to 
tarnish and blast the laurels wliich bad so 
thickly encircled her brow. Lord Byron 
was the assassinator of his own fame, and 
seemed to glory in the deliberate act of as¬ 
sassination. After having delighted and 
astonished the world by the variety, beauty, 
strength, and sublimity of his productions 
—after having broken in upon us by his 
Chilli Harold, with a lustre and power, such 
ns, since the days of Milton and Dryden 
we had not wilticsscd.while the bril¬ 

liancy of his Giaour, the tenderness of his 
Bndc if Abydos, the pathos and finish of 
his Corsair, the genius of Mutfred, and the 
strength of Lara alternately riveted our at¬ 
tentions and won our hearts.after having 

accomplished these .splendid and enviable 
effiJits, and with a facility (witness the 
gaiety of his Beppo!) which left all competi¬ 
tion far behind, the Author, in the full 
bloom and pride of his reputation, c]|}use, in 
an evil hour, and most unwittingly, even 
for the maintenance of his fame, to exercise 
his talents upon a subject, which, in our 
boyish days, was known only as the vehicle 
of dramatic horror and wonder. Those 
who had seen the late John Palmer play 
Doa Juan, and march, after his stately 
fashion, across the stage in a shower of fire 

.haunted by black demons with blazing 

torches—little thought that on such a sub¬ 
ject the Greatest Poet of the age should 
issue periodical cantos, replete, it is true, 
with passages of extraordinary splendour, 
and power, but debased with a fitr greater 
proportion of what was vulgar, common 
place, and indecent. Latterly, indeed, 

these 
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these cantos became intolerably doll, and 
finind fear readers. It is impossible to con¬ 
template such a mined and melancholy pic¬ 
ture of the human intellect, without calling 
to mind the powerful language of Young— 
in his Camplaint .— 

* When 1 behold a genius bright and base. 
Of tow'ring talents and terrestrial aims; 
Metliinks I see, as thrown from her high 
sphere. 

The glorious fragments of a soul immortal, 
With rubbish mix'd, and glittering in the 
dust’." 

A very copious Index opens to the 
reader the various contents of.thc vo- 
lunve. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. 

ibdin announces a more extensive 
work on Bibliography, fullowing the 
plan of De Bure’s Bibliographie In¬ 
structive, &c. and Brunet’s Catalogue, 
&c. This will be a most desirable 
publication. 

A new and very enlarged edition of 
Mr. Dibdin’s Introduction to the Clas¬ 
sics, is also in preparation. 

fi.$. Outlines of four Sermons, entitled, —1. 

The Sepulchre of Psammis the son ofN echo. 

2. The Knowledge of the Truth. 3 aiul 4. 

Insanity, no Symptom of Conviction or 

Coniyrsion. By the Rev. tt. Polwhele, 

Vicar of Newlyn, aiul if St. Anthony. 

Svo. pp. b'4. Nichols and Son. 

IN the first Sermon, Mr. Poiwhele 
shows, that the discovery of the Tomb 
of Psammis is a fine illustration of the 
Bible, in regard to the expedition of 
Necho, mentioned 2 Kings, xxiii. ig, 
20 ; and 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24, and 
xxxvi. 3, 4. 

The second Sermon relates to the 
necessity of connecting profane with 
religious learning. 

The third and fourth Sermons re¬ 
spect the solemn burlesque of religion 
by certain fanaticks, called Revivalists, 
&c, &c. Mr. Polwheic, 0.63, quotes 
the. opinion of a learned judge, “ 'I’h at 
THE INTERFERENCE OF THE LEGISLA¬ 
TURE WAS NRCESSARY, TO 8T.OP THE 
ABSURDITY.’’ From what has oc¬ 
curred at Wexford and other places, 
we are certain that some measures of 
the kind are necessary i and we dannot 
help thinking, that the Toleration 
Act was not extended to the permis¬ 
sion of civil wrongs. It certainly is as 
much a civil wrong to turn the heads 
and endanger the lives of an ignorant 
family, by pretending to miracles,, as 
purposely to introduce a mad-dog 


among them; and though no law can 
prevent nonsense, it can punish an im¬ 
postor who affects impossibilities, by 
making presumption of the power of 
working miracles,’’ cither a civil of¬ 
fence, or a species of lunacy. If im¬ 
pression can ne effected only by means 
of dupery, wc solemnly think, with 
utter disregard of Prince Hohenlohe, 
&c. that the attempt to make such an 
impression can only be the act of a 
knave or a maniac. An honest man 
will not dupe r. fool, any more than 
any other person. However, as it is 
not our wish to treat the s;:b'*ect largely 
ourselves, and Mr. Polwhefe has very 
ably and very satisfactorily done so in 
the Sermons before us, we shall lay 
before our readers some pungent ex¬ 
tracts. 

“ In an adjoining parish two preachers, 
standing over a girl whose * screams hyste¬ 
rical ’ might have been heard about a mile 
off, exclaimed, * Never fear !—^never fear! 
—be will be out soon,—he will be out soon. 
Now, now he is in the midst of us! There, 
there he is—meaning the devil.’—The 
young woman thus exorcised, became per¬ 
fectly calm.” P. 42. 

“ ‘ It is now nearly thirty years (cried an 
cxliorter) since I became a new man; and 
from that time to this (the Lord knoweth I 
lye not) in no point liave I offended. 1 am 
cleansed from all sin.’ Wlien an old man, 
one of his audience, exclaimed, ' O! the vel- 
lanc ! 'twas but lostc Saturday I seed en as 
drunk as a pig.’ This is literdly the fiict." 
P. 53. 

Now it is evident, that if they can 
corrupt in tliis manner the lower 
orders, and add to it the soldiery (and 
they iiavc attempted it by fanatical 
tracts, dispersed among them), the 
physical force of the country is, vir¬ 
tually at least, transferred from govern¬ 
ment to a junta of fanaticks. That 
such mat/ be their views hereafter, as 
in rromwcll’s days, is evident, by the 
following extract, which shows what 
are their views with regard to one part 
of the Constitution, the Church. 

** In Cornwall and Devonshire, the Clergy 
(I verily believe, and Bishop Bailer used 
often to aver it) arc more exemplarily reli¬ 
gious than in most other counties of Eng¬ 
land. Yet no where In England has mc- 
thodism gained so great an ascendancy as 
in Cornwall and Devonshire. Wherever we 
observe (though rarely can we observe) non¬ 
residence end a remission of clerical duty, 
methodism scarcely shews its face." P, 64. 

Add to this, the Warwickshire trial, 

where 
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where Utere not being a sitigic dissen¬ 
ter in a narisl), a schisinatical atlenriit 
to introduce sectarianistn was made by 
corrupting paupers; and we could name 
various parislies ^vhere the regular 
Clergy are popular, in which the 
t'lvrierv it tictjuro supvros, Achcronta 
movvbo," is practised with iudefatigahle 
Kcal, by raiding Alectos, and all sorts 
of furies, lo itiHaine the minds of the 
lower orders, against their warm and 
bcnes'olent friends the regular Clergy. 

Ignorance alone can be the subject 
upon which such imposition acts sne- 
cossfnlly. We have in our Review for 
^ ^ -ll, sugge.sted an indirect re¬ 

medy in the encouragement of Societies 
for pioinoling useful knowledge. It 
would be in vain for attempts to be 
made .:pon the Roy.al or Antiquarian 
Societies, or any other incorporated 
bodies of educated men, in favour of 
])olitical or religious faction. They 
mind their own pursuits; and [lartieii- 
lar biasses in politicks and religion 
they reasonably ascribe to private 
views, or erroneous judgment, or paity 
interest. ^Ve do not however deny, 
that the exposition of public senti¬ 
ment is beneficial ; we honestly say, 
that it is an important rdessing. Hut 
the case before us is dillerent. The 
pvopag.ition of obsolete &nj)i:ri.iition, by 
miracles, legends, .nid pious fraud*:, 
must obstruct the progress of national 
iin|mn'cment; and if the public at¬ 
tention could be diverted from fanati¬ 
cism to science anti knowledge by 
the establishment of useful societies, 
like the Mcchanieks’ Institution, 
the funds which feed dupery would 
be diniiiiished, and the superior edu¬ 
cation of the regular Clergy have a 
greater scope for beneficial action. If 
men find their knowledge useful to 
their private interests, they will look 
to that point, and not to polemicks. 
They will also find that a person far 
more ignorant than thentseivcs can¬ 
not in reason bean Instructor. 

(,’4. Letters and Papers o/" the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott, nevar before puHished; 
veith oecasUmal Observations. Itff John 
Scott, A. M. Vicar of North Ferriby, 
and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull. 3vo. 
pp. 515. 

WHEN Mr.Potlwcll was in Greece, 
he was asked by a priest whether w'c 
English fasted on Fridays; and on be¬ 
ing informed that tve did not, he pro- 
Gbnt. Mao. Septembtr, 1684. 
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nounced it impossible that we could be 
Christians. In the same manner, some 
centuries ago, it was deemed abso¬ 
lutely essential to s.dvation that jwoplc 
should become Mo..ks and Nuns; and 
in the present day, vve must turn 
Evangelicals. Thus is the Gospel 
made tiie bed of Procrustes, and an in¬ 
strument of torture to persons of strmig 
mind, who live in the world. 

But a plan to be really good must 
be practicable; otherwise, in proposing 
it, we do nothing, or rather worse 
than nothing. This, therefore, must 
be (he character of every plan which 
claims a divine origin. Now the plan 
of the (xospcl in regard to religion, 
morality, and social happiness, is en- 
tireli/ practicable: but the plan of 
those persons who overstrain its pre¬ 
cepts is not practicable, as far as the 
great mass of mankind is concerned. 
To make such a plan ]>racticable, even 
in imagination, we must suppose a 
scene of existence altogether dinerent 
from the present T all the business 
which now is essential to the wants 
and interests of civilized society at an 
end; ail that wonderful and compli¬ 
cated machinery, which gives to each 
member of the body politic in 'office 
its motion, its interest, its utility, de¬ 
stroyed and annihilated to its very 
frame. Itemarks on the Design of the 
Gospel, pp. 40', 47. 

Mr. Scott, though a truly good and 
pious man, tak%s the same contracted 
view of the Gospel; and in so doing 
(according to the excellent pamphlet* 
which we have quoted above, and 
cannot too strongly recommend,) has 
mistaken the will of God, and acted 
contrary to that will. He makes va¬ 
rious good and useful institutions ab¬ 
solutely sinful; he considers College 
Fellowships to be hazardous to salva¬ 
tion. He deprecates toitk horror any 
inclination for going into the army; 
Butler, bccouse he wTote Hudibras, he 
calls a wicked author 1 and in many 
other such damnatory notions does he 
indulge; all of them tending to over¬ 
throw the design of the Gospel in its 
universality of application, and to cin- 
Ixirrass society. • 

That WE may not he made the au¬ 
thors of the grounds upon which we 
object to the doctrinal tenets of Mr. 
Scott, we shall only oppose to them 

Hvo. Stoakdale, 1818. 

the 
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the excellent pamphlet before men¬ 
tioned. 

Pascal, who thought it a sin to have 
a healthy look, ** parce mie la maladie 
est I’dtat naturel u’un Chretien” [be¬ 
cause sickness is the natural state of a 
Christian], yet allows, that the Gospel 
of Christ recognizes two descriptions 
of men, and two only, viz. the friends 
of God (those who are more or less in¬ 
terested in religion), and the enemies 
of God (those who are not interested 
at all in it). Pamphlet, pp. 6 , 33. 

In the intentions of Providence, the 
kingdom or reign of God upon earth 
meant no mure than that moral rege¬ 
neration of mankind from the corrup¬ 
tions of heathenism, which was to 
affect religion, niorolity, and the rela¬ 
tions of social life (lb. p. 15). The 
prospect of the next world is only 
to be our motive to influence our ac¬ 
tions, but all enthusiasts, as Paley has 
wall observed, are inclined to dwell 
with unceasing emphasis upon the de- 
scriiitiun of the eternal world; witness 
Manometanism, and every other human 
system in enforcing the doctrine of a 
future state. Not so Christianity. It 
enters into no particulars. It merely 
infofms us of our future state, not for 
the purpose of taking us out of the 
world, but for the great end of keeping 
us from evil (Ib. p. 26 ). Another pe¬ 
culiarity is, making the love of God a 
mere feeling; and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, a sensible distinguishable 
operation on the mind. But if we 
adopt any other ciiterion of judgment 
than that which God has given us in 
our reason, we cease to be reasonable 
creatures; since we cannot have suffi¬ 
cient ground for adopting the mere in- 
clinatmn of the mind, independent of 
any conviction of the understanding, 
as g proper rule of conduct, or as a re¬ 
velation from God (Ib. p. 32). 

Believing, sincerely, that it was the 
intention of Christ to suit his religion 
to the nature of man, we do not think 
that a monastic system (for such, in 
another dress, is the system of Mf. 
Scott and his followers) was ever in¬ 
tended to be the only one through 
which salvation was*to be acquired. 
We believe such systems to be mere 
human inventions; for the proof, we 
refer our readers to the pamphlet 
quoted, and shall make only one ex¬ 
tract more. All the work before us is 
written in Scripture phraseology. The 
pamphlet says. 


' “ The usage of Scripture phraseology is 
common with them in their mutual com¬ 
munications ; but this peculiarity is suf¬ 
ficiently foolish to need much observation. 
There certainly can be no evidence of a re¬ 
ligious mind, although there may be of a 
weak understanding, overpowered with a 
sense of the importance of Scripture, and 
incapable of discriminating, in adopting the 
very words and style of expression which 
were inseparable from the language in which 
the Apostles spoke, nearly two thousand 
years ago. Besides, we might as well think 
ourselves bound to speak in Hobraick Greek, 
as to adopt the language of our English 
translators.” Pp. 33, 34. 

In spite of defects, it is however 
highly refreshing to see so good a man 
as Mr. Scott in the land of Reason; 
and we quote, with much pleasure, the 
following passage concerning the in¬ 
dependence of the Clergy. 

A gentleman whom I know, has had 
sol. per annum, a number of years; he has 
been the constant companion of his su[>e- 
riors, has himself lived of the fat of the 
land, and loves good living dearly; he has a 
large fainily, and notwithstanding various as¬ 
sistances lie receives, amounting on an 
average to 50/. more, he is as pour as death. 
He is pitied and despised. He gets assisted 
witli little sums, to keep his family from 
starving; and lives himself at other people’s 
table. Had 1 just his income and his fa¬ 
mily, I could, I am persuaded, live decently, 
esteemed and respected, and not be in a 
slavish dependance on any one. Had ho 
done this, he might have hod assistance of 
a superior sort. My Rector’s other Curate 
is a sensible young man, and something of 
a scholar. He is likely to be Fellow of a 
College. He has 40/. a year from iny Hec¬ 
tor; whether he has any other income or 
private fortune, I know nut: but from his 
manner of living, and his fashionable ap¬ 
pearance, I um certain he cannot live for 
much under 80/. per amvuw. The ambi¬ 
tion of a Curate of 40/. or 50/. a year to 
imitate Rectors of some hundreds, and to 
entertain gentlemen of some thousands, is 
the very thing that brings the character of 
Clergymen into contempt, by rendering 
them poor, servile, and dependent,” Pp. 
15, 16. 

This is all as it should be. A Cler- 

S man should only be known by his 
aracter, and his appearance should 
be that which shuns display, though 
it exhibits neatness and taste. Ilis 
manners should be amiable; his dis¬ 
position completely philanthropical; 
and his conversation instructive. Pa¬ 
ley observes, that happiness preponde¬ 
rates over misery even in this lite; St. 
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Paul says, that the Gospel has the pro¬ 
mise of the lifct which now is, as well 
as of that which is to come; and to 
ascribe to the Deity the feelings of a 
gaoler or an executioner, is as unphi- 
losophical and irrational, as to suppose 
mankind will voluntarily reject plea¬ 
surable sensation, from regard to the 
morose feelings of a Monk of La 
Trappe, who conceives that suffering, 
however unnecessary, is the passport 
to salvation. Give us the elevated 
philosophy of Christian faith ; its mo¬ 
ral correctness, its active chariw; and 
a holiness which never rails, onfy com¬ 
passionates ; oiVK us THE La Roche 
OF Mackenzie. We would not give 
a straw for a parson whom we cannot 
love; and that gloom, polemicks, and 
misery, can create that feeling, we do 
not believe. 

65. Priye An Essay vpon the 

follttwvig suLject of Inquiry, “ What are 
the means of rendering the National 
Sources of Wealth possessed by Ireland, 
effectual for the employment of the Po¬ 
pulation.” Proposed by the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1822. By the Rev. R. Ryan, 
A R. ^rcar i^Rathconnel, in the Diocese 
of Meath. 127no. pp. 89. * 

IRELAND is to Government what 
an uncomfortable wife is to a peace- 
loving husband, who can derive no 
relief from wheedling, humouring, and 
jerrying. Though she is not exactly 
the gray mare, he can get no divorce, 
even ii mensd et ioro; he cannot cure 
her of a system of mismanagement, 
nor prevent her from scolding, nor get 
rid of a host of powerful relatives in 
the two houses of Parliament, who 
espouse her cause with ardour. Al¬ 
lowing that she is a jointured dame 
with very considerable projicrty, she 
brings twins at a birth, and discom¬ 
poses the common modes of providing 
lor children. Some good family ar¬ 
rangement, rectifying her misrule, and 
leaving her concerns to scolding her 
maids, and affairs of dress and furni¬ 
ture, is therefore desirable. 

Such a desirable mode Mr. Ryan 
professes to give; and, with regard to 
a representation of the real causes of 
Irish anomalies of character, no deli¬ 
neation is more plausible, nor appa¬ 
rently more just. At least, it is more 
to the purpose than any book or |)ar- 
liamentary debate, which we have yet 
seen. 

The principle with which Mr. Ryan 


sets out, is, that the distresses of the 
Irish population arc owing to the dif¬ 
ferent modes of letting land in the two 
countries; and that a legislative enact¬ 
ment, forbidding all middle men, and 
underletting and enjoining payment of 
the labourer in money, would so alter 
the system, that amelioration would 
follow of course, to a most ample ex¬ 
tent. So we believe also; but we 
must beg to observe, that he has ex¬ 
aggerated the state of the English la¬ 
bourer } and to establish his premises 
to the extent of his postulatum, he 
should find an English parish of large 
population, w'here not a farthing was 
necessary for poors’ rates; but this is 
impracticable, and will ever be so, 
while old age, infancy, large families, 
and competition in labour exist. We 
consider poor rates as a sacrifice of ca¬ 
pital to population, growing nut of in¬ 
dividual property in the soil (a mode of 
property wise and beneficial), and a 
sacrifice which only exists in another 
form ill Ireland, viz. in that of the 
con-ncre man, who rents a small lot 
for a single crop. P. 45. 

In short, the situation of the Irish 
peasantry is that of cattle, turned out 
to live upon commons, whcreoif. Sir 
Walter Scott says, their chief busi¬ 
ness is rather to look for food, than to 
obtain it. 

Conceiving, as we do, thatCatho- 
lick Emancipation, Tithes, &c. are 
only party su^e9tions, taken from na¬ 
tional evils of fur different character, 
we shall give a sketch of Mr. Ryan’s 
statement, because, if things grow out 
of circumstances, as they certainly do, 
he proposes a correction of those cir¬ 
cumstances, which is entirely founded 
upon reason, though it may be cla¬ 
moured down by interest I for the free¬ 
dom of the press is often no more th^n 
freedom of calumniation. Mr. Ryan 
says, 

“ In Ireland the agricultural process is 
distributed among three classes. The Jirst 
consists of a few graziers with sufficient ca¬ 
pital. Farmers, with some little capital, 
barely adequate to a rude cultivation of the 
&rms they take, compose the seamd class. 
The third is made up of those who, with no 
capital but their labour, attempt the culti¬ 
vation of small lots : this hut class, with 
many of the second, would in England be 
regarded aa mere labourers.” Pp. 18. 

The first class, capitalists in stock, 
cultivate veiy little artificial food, and 
scarcely employ the aid of tillage, thus 

feeding 
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feeding fewer cattle, and offering no 
employment for labour. Pp. I 8 , iQ. 

The second and third clasaes have 
sometimes no capital imt a spade ; and 
by outbidding capitalists at auctions 
for letting lands, and because the hitter 
will not risque their money without a 
fair prospect of return, frequently ruin 
ihefnselve.s, and uphold in landlords 
the stimulus for high prices, though 
taking into account the consequent 
frequency of bankruptcies, the rent- 
roll is often more nominal than real, 
in fact, absolute insolvents bid high 
for possible lottery results of profit, as 
men who have nothing to lose care 
not what interest they engage to pay 
usurers; and the latter, from exorbi¬ 
tant speculative profits, risque the se¬ 
curity. 

Thus it hap[iens that landlords let 
their estates to usurers, who take ad¬ 
vantage of the absolute wants of na¬ 
ture, because u man must either starve, 
or agree to their terms; and thus 

“ That clsss in <oe community, which 
hu the least means, has the higliest rent tu 
pay; and this rent advances in proportion 
M the means are less.” P. 39. 

In England no man will let his land 
to paupers, let their offers be ever so 
high; but in Ireland, the tenant of 
the second class “ is never -'xpcclcd 
by his landlord to possess money sutli- 
eient for the stocking or cultivating 
his farm; the deficiency in his stock 
» made up by cattle belonging to the 
third class taken in to graze; what 
arable land he cannot till himself, is 
parcelled out in different portions for 
a single crop among the same class, 
and the different country tradesmen.” 
P. 22. 

It ds further to he observed, that 
potatoes will not keep above the year, 
and that the failure of crops therefore 
produces famine ; that tite con-acre 
man derives no benefit from the reduc¬ 
tion of rent; and that the misery in 
parts of Ireland, which are free from 
•tithe of potatoes, is not less than the 
others. Seeji. 81. 

Whether Parliament can take such 
liberties with private property as to 
dictate to gentremen'the mode of let¬ 
ting their lands, we know not. Of 
this we are satisfied, that Ireland has 
no mon^ but what it gains by traffick, 
or from English residents, who import 
the value of their support; arid that 
money will not be paid for labour, 
unless a profit can be matle by it. If 


a man hires a journeyman, the con¬ 
sumer pays the wages; but in Ireland, 
the pauper himself pays it' for his 
inainlenunce; in vulgar language, '* he 
is always eating the calf in the cow’s 
belly ihkI pays for the necessaries of 
life twice or thrice their actual value, 
by bis labour and time being conqia- 
ratively worth nothing. Suppose the 
first class to throw more land into 
grass, through the inability to under¬ 
let and |jay in money, and the pea¬ 
santry to be cliangetl into cothsgers, 
under the landlord direct, they can 
only become Polisli boors, pey in kind, 
anci leave the proprietor to dispose of 
the stock. If flax could be reared as 
cheap as cotton, and a high prohibi¬ 
tion duty be imposed upon iiitportation 
of the falter, then a door would be 
opened for pouring capital into Ire¬ 
land, from our own manufactories, and 
the extension of those of tlie country; 
but flax 13 Sd. or more per pound, 
and cotton not a fourth part of that 

f irice. However, the kiea is not usci> 
ess as a hint. In a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Observations on means of deriving 
from Flax and Hemp, ^lanuul Em- 
]jloyracnt for labourers of every age,” 
8 vo. 1819, it is plain, that Ireland 
could supersede our Russian imjiorta- 
tions, at least in {>art. 

“ The flax plants employ ia summer the 
spade of the Kussian peasant around his 
cottage ; in winter liis family within it. If 
the vacant hoars of oiir peasantry, and the 
mis-spent time of our paupers were os bene¬ 
ficially employed as the Kussian cottagers, 
we might derive a return equivalent to the 
paymeuta annually made to Russia for flax 
and hemp.” Olsfroatious, Sfc. p. IS. 

It is certain that the Russians, and 
other foreigners, have recently imposed 
severe duties on our imported goods ; 
and that Ireland could supply us with 
fl'ix and hemp instead. Charily ought 
to begin at home, but is the exchange 
with Russia in onr favour? 

The complaint of the natives is, 
that when they stated at the Union 
the injury which the country would 
sustain by the residence of its principal 
rtobility and gentry in England, ihcv 
were promised governmental aid in 
the introduction df ntanufactures, and 
that the experiment was fully made 
and failed. Are we correct in our re¬ 
collection, that the growth of flax and 
hemp have been encouraged in Ca¬ 
nada? why not then in Ireland ? 

00 . Greece 
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66. Greece in )8‘i4. Btf the Aulhor of 
"• H7tr in Greece.” Svo, pp. 21. 

THIS Author states, that there ts a 
want of system tn the atiministration of 
Greek affairs; that Colocotroni is in- 
eompetent to ft is situation; that twenty 
thousand well-drilled soldiers are suffi¬ 
cient to drive the Turks beyond the 
Vardar (p. 10); and that occupation 
of the line of that river would not 
only cover Greece, but gi\e a base for 
operationsagainstConstantinople. Yet, 
if the Cireeks are defe.tted, they can 
retire to the Istlimiis of Corinth, and 
there defeiul the Moroa. 

Oiir Author further proposes, that 
the Greeks should receive the aid of a 
sumll British force, because the nature 
of the country renders it easy of defence 
against the largest artniu-. Nothing 
of tfiat sort is, in our judgment, prac- 
tic.ible. Hut he makes another propo¬ 
sition, that of Turkey ceding to Greece 
all territory to tlie South nf the Drino 
and Vardar—all for the same ]>nrpose, 
to prevent Russia obtaining ConstantU 
rople. With regard to this point, we 
cordially coincide with our Author; 
and as it is a subject of reasonable 
alarm, we lay before our senators and 
countrymen the following extiact, un¬ 
der a conscientious persuasion, that 
Russia MUST NOT BE I’EUMll rci) TO 
ro.ssEss Constantinople. 

“ I have more than once heard it re¬ 
marked, that tlii*! line of policy on the ])art 
of Kiis.sla, arose from an unjust ilesire tt> ex¬ 
tend her tonitory. This is not exactly the 
case—it is to invigorate and render ffuurisli- 
ing the territory which she already pos- 
sessc.s, that makes her resolve on the acqui¬ 
sition of this magnificent city. Russia uos- 
sCK.ses arsenals in the Black sea, from wliich 
she has launched a squadron of, I believe, 
about twenty ships of the line; however, 
the number is unimportant: this squadron 
never can get out of the Black sea, until 
Russia is in possession of Canstantiuo]>Ie. 
But is it the mere wish to liberate this im¬ 
prisoned squadron which urges Russia to 
war with the Turks ? No ; Russia pro- 
dare.s fur export, ia great abundance, furs, 
leather, corn, tobacco, flax, hemp, timber, 
sail-cloth, copjier, iron, lead, cordage, lin- 
seed-oil, wax, tallow, oxen, b:jtter, small 
cattle, and has good manufactories of fire- 
•irius. 

“ Tlie moment, therefore, that she gets 
Constantinople, she puts commerce iii acti¬ 
vity through her whole empire, from every 
])art of which the above articles will descend 
the rivers Danube, Rutli, Niester, Bog, 
Dnieper, Donee, Don, and Vedga, wbicb 
united with tlm Don by a canal, opens also 


the whole coast of the Caspian, with its tri¬ 
butary streams, bearin" down to that sea 
the produce of Persia. Arriving io tlie 
Black sea, fleets of merchantmen awaiting 
this produce, would bear it to all parts of 
the JMediterranean— to all parts of the 
world. But is this all ? No; once master 
of the Dardanelles, and establishing Con¬ 
stantinople, the capital of Russia (as was 
the plan of Catherine), once in possession of 
this great key to Russian power, she not 
only itirms a vast emporium of trade at the 
junction of the two continents, but haa two 
large internal seas, on whose waves she will 
form innumerable seamen. On the Black 
sea she can eijuip great fleets with her own 
produce; they can, in that sea, exercise at 
pleasure, nor can the guns of an enemy mo¬ 
lest them, until they choose to pass out 
through the Dardanelles—and how would 
they pass out ? Like the French squadrons 
from the harbours of France, ignorant of 
naval affairs, and obliged to flght half sea¬ 
sick? No, full of able seamen, knowing 
their ships, and ready for battle, both able 
and willing to render themselves masters of 
the Mediterranean. The cxpencc of a fleet 
tn Russia would be comparatively flothing. 
In short, the bad policy of the Turks has 
prevented them from having a commanding 
power themselves, from the geographical 
position of their capital; if this advantage 
falls into the hands of Russia, every man 
with the least forecast can sec what Con- 
stantinujile will become in fifty years.” Pp. 

18 - 20 . 

If a Navy isesscnti.il to our security, 
Comi'.icice is equally so, to provide 
money and sailors. Constantinople 
could be iiiaiAtaincd by a British army 
and fleet against any force whatever, 
and we heartily vvisii that Turkey 
would cede to the Greeks the territory 
mentioned, and that Constantinople 
was occupied by England, as a gua¬ 
rantee for the independence of all the 
three parties. Divide ct inipera, is 
allowed policy, and small states arc 
better for the interests of England, 
than great ones. If Russia anti Amc- 
ricahalve the world between them, who 
will sing Rule Britannia? and there¬ 
fore, to every Polyphemus we sincerely 
wish another Olyssean excaecation. 
We have lost uotning by preserving 
Tortugal; and the commerce of Greece 
and tiic Levant is equally worth pro¬ 
tection. • 

67. CTradus atl Parnasstim; a Neiv Edi¬ 
tion. By Dr, Carey, Prtfessor of Lan¬ 
guages, dfc. 

THIS new editiott of a very useful 
bonk cannot fail to prove a v.-slutiblc 

acquisition. 
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acquisition, not only to the juvenile 
versifier, but also to the Classical scho¬ 
lar, of whatever degree, as it ascer¬ 
tains, upon undeniable authority, the 
true pronunciation of a very numerous 
collection of words, whose quantity 
was hitherto made to depend on the 
bare Ipse dixit of the original com¬ 
piler, who left to Dr. Carey the labo¬ 
rious task of producing autliorities for 
above ** two thousand two hundred'* 
words, thrown together into an Ap¬ 
pendix, variegated, indeed, with quan¬ 
tity-marks (whether right or wrongj, 
but unaccompanied by any proof. This 
deficiency Dr. Carey has satisfactorily 
supplied, besides introducing other 
material improvements, viz. 

1 . In lieu of the difficult lambic 
and Trochaic verses given for proofs, 
he has, where practicable, furnished 
the easier Hexameters and Pentameters. 

2 . Instead of the inadmissible au¬ 
thority of inferior, degenerate, or mo¬ 
dern poets, he has substituted good 
Classid'authoritics. 

3. He has adduced authorities for 
the Increments of Nouns, and the Pre¬ 
terites and Supines of Verbs, very few 
of which are noticed in the preceding 
editions. 

4. Where a syllable is common, he 
has given examples both of the short 
and the long, as Lociiples and Zi« uples. 

5. Where actual authority is defi¬ 
cient, he has, very himpily, resorted to 
Analogy, in words of common origin 
or similar formation: ei. gr. for the 
quantity of the second pliable in Som- 
nSlentus, he refers to SanguinSlentus t 
for the short penuhima of MuliUbris, to 
I'unihris ; and so in other cases. 

6 . For words of Greek origin, not 
roveable Iw any l.atin examples, he 
as quoted Greek authorities, cither po¬ 
sitive or analogical; as, for Paneguris, 
he refers to Pdnacea, and tjuotes, from 
Musaeus, 

£yiiv;(<oi’^fr’ «<yiiy ts ‘OMHrVPIN 

7. Respecting the proofs of/?na//«ng 
syllables—concerning which,the whole 
race of preceding Prosodians (and, of 
course, their followers) appear to have 
laboured under a serioni misconcep¬ 
tion—he thus expresses himself: 

. “ Examples not Prtxi/s.,.. la the old Gro- 
dus, verses are quoted, and too generally ad¬ 
mitted, as proots of wliat they cannot prove 
—I mean the quantity of long final syllables. 
For instance, the line quoted from Persius 
(G, 71) for the quantity of Nqtbs—* Ut 
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futis este nepos olim, salur anseris extis’— 
furnishes no positive proof that the os of 
Nepos is naturally long, since the Caesura 
would alone be sufiicient to lengthen a short 
syllable in that jmsition, as I have shown in 
my ‘ Latin Prosody made easy * and the 
same would be the case in any other Hexa¬ 
meter or Pentameter that miglit be quoted; 
because the syllable cannot, in either species 
of metre, stand in any other position than 
as a Cscsura; whereas, to prove that or any 
other final syllable long, we must have it 
placed in a diflPerent situation, exempt from 
the influence of tlie ('lesura, as in the Tri¬ 
meter lambic which I have quoted from 
Seneca (Troades, 370) where the syllable in 
question terminates a foot, and thus affords 
positive proof of its real intrinsic quantity— 
i. e. that it is naturaUy long, viz. 

“ ...Priami | nepus | Hectoreus, et lelum 
oppetat." 

To produce similar proofs in a mul¬ 
titude of other cases, the research must 
have cost incalculable labor; as the 
Heroic and Elegiac poets furnish very 
few examples to prove the quantity of 
long final syllables.—Dr. Carey, how¬ 
ever, has succeeded in bringing for¬ 
ward a considerable number, and, 
where unsuccessful, has appealed to 
analogy.— And, upon the whole, we 
doubt not that .this improved edition 
will be welcomed into every respectable 
school, where due attention is paid to 
Prosody. 

C8. Some Account ^ the Life tf the late 

Gilbert Earle, Esq. WriUrn by Himself. 

8V0, pp. 250. Knight. 

MR. EARLE (whether a real or 
fictitious character, the latter we pre¬ 
sume,) falls des}>erately in love with a 
married woman, effects her seduction, 
and, after divorce, weds her. The 
disgrace, however, which she endures, 
undermines her constitution, produces 
consumption, and kills her. Through 
that one false step Mr. Earle becomes 
wrei bed for life; and every thing he 
sees afterwards isarrayed indeep mourn¬ 
ing. The whole book is therefore a 
dirge; but it is one of exquisite senti¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, though a croaker 
from penitence may be pardoned, a 
morbid feeling with regard to life is 
not desirable. It creates bad temper, 
and fosters indolence. Men should 
have always a disposition to make the 
best of things; love God, and delight 
in all the works of providence. Em¬ 
ployment and hope will overcome ex- 

* Article Cnsum, sect. 46. 

acerbalioti 
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acerbation of feeling; but Mr. Earle 
had no pursuit. It is also understood, 
that talkers dnd volatiles are commonly 
the best tempered people. Mr. Earle, 
p. 109 , thus gives the reason : “ They 
whose gaiety is constant and uncheck¬ 
ed, cannot nave mucli feeling.” We 
would rather say, a long duration of 
feeling. Mr. Earle, however, always 
feels and suffers. ' 

Miss Bowdler says, in one of her 
sermons, that the seducer is worse 
than the murderer. Mr, Earle’s beau¬ 
tiful and instructive apostrophe upon 
this subject (p. 20), shows the truth of 
the position; butwcmust extract from 
less familiar topicks, and shall give 
Mr. Earle’s account of his arrival at 
his father’s, after long residence in 
India. 

« It is true, that I had kept up a con¬ 
stant intercourse with my family by letters 
—but what are letters at a distance of thir¬ 
teen thousand miles, and during an absence 
of a quarter of a century ? Can a letter set 
the writer before you, and shew the silent 
wuik of time upon his person ? Can a let¬ 
ter, however affertioiiate, equal those little 
daily offices of kindness, which sink farther 
into the heart, than even the greatest acts 
of friendship—as the continual dropping of 
water upon a stone makes the deepest im¬ 
pression. Can a letter convey the half¬ 
word, the passing look of tenderness ? or 
be unto us a watcher in sickness—a con¬ 
soler in sorrow—a companion in enjoyment 
—as he who wrote it would have been ? 
Alas, noi—when absence exceeds a certain 
time, and, when added to this, months of 
distance intervene, letters may, indeed, 

‘ waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,’ but 
they will bnt feebly make known the daily 
life and feelings of correspondents to each 
other. They are as unsubstantial and im¬ 
perfect, in comparison with actual inter¬ 
course, os are the shadows of physical ob¬ 
jects with the forms which cause them.” 

“ My fears on this head were but too 
truly accomplished. When 1 drove up to 
the house, my sister was waiting on the 
steps to receive me, and in a moment I was 
in her arms. When, after some time, we 
drew back to gaze upon each other, there 
was indeed cause for pain. We could not 
expect that we should be unchanged—we 
knew that Time must have done liis usual 
work;—^but still we lived in each other’s 
recollection just as we hod parted, and the 
reality was scarcely the less sad from its 
having been in a great degree foreseen. 
The same smile indeed— a smile never to 
be foigotten—still played in my sister’s eye 
and lip; but the eye was sunken and the 
lip grown thin—and the smile itself was 
sadder and more aged, like the frames and 


hearts of both of us. The full, blooming 
cheek was grown hollow and pale ; and the 
luxuriant and beautiful hair fur which my 
sister had been remarkable, was entirely 
hidden—if, indeed, it still remained—by the 
widow’s cap, whicli she had worn ever since 
her husband’s death. This and the gown of 
dark grey—which was likewise, I found, 
her constant attire—completed the contrast 
with the light-hearted, brilliant, blooming, 
beautiful girl, whom I had left. For my¬ 
self, I believe 1 was sufficiently changed 
also. My period of absence had been pass¬ 
ed under a burning sun, and my figure and 
iny face bore ample marks of its corroding 
influence. All the mental suffering, too, 
which I had undergone, had given aid to 
the work of climate. I had left homo a 
tall, florid, athletic boy of eighteen : I re¬ 
turned a withered, worn-out man of forty- 
five—thin even to leanness, and my whole 
frame nervous and relaxed. My c-heek was 
of that yellow waxen colour, which long 
dwelling in a burning climate gives—and 
iny white hairs were fust outnumbering 
those which retained their original dark¬ 
ness. My sister and 1 read in each otlier’s 
looks the shock wc Itad mutually received, 
and we walked silently together into the 
house. Ill'll! 1 WHS to experience a meeting 
still more bitter. 1 knew that my father 
had sunk almost into second childhood; 
but 1 had no expectation of finding 4iis im¬ 
becility so complete. He was seated in an 
easy chair near the window, which reached 
to the ground, that he might enjoy the 
grateful warmth of a July sun-set. His 
limbs were wrap{)ed up in flannels, and he 
was supported ^y pillows on cither side. 
His head shook tremulously—^liis eye was 
vacantly fixed—and his jaw drooped in the 
extremity of dotage. This miserable wreck, 
which humanity could scarcely look at with¬ 
out a feeling of degrailation, was all that re¬ 
mained of the hale and handsome man 
whom I had quitted—it was all tliut time 
and sorrow had spared of my father!—Our 
entrance attracted his attention, and he 
looked with surprize on the stranger . —‘ Set 
a chair for the gentleman,’ he mattered 
almost mechanically ; * perhaps he would 
like to take something after his journey.* 
Aly heart swelled almost to bursting at this 
completion of my return home, 'fhis was 
what 1 bad looked to so fondly and so long; 
aud now, what was it but bitterness and 
sorrow? My slster«saw my distress; and 
going to my rather, tried to make him com- 
rehend who I awos. * I am glad to see 
im,’ was the only answer which could be 
gut from him. He made it mechanically— 
evidently totally unconscious of all which 
passed Iwfore him—his eye unmeaning—his 
’words dreamingly spoken—and his whole 
aspect that of the last flickerings of the 
flame of life before it sank out for ever.” 
Pp. 66-70. 

Though 
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Thoup'i to Mr. Hiuric, life is always 
a rainy «ay, ihcre is nntliine in his 
grief misanthropical. On the con¬ 
trary, every thing breathes pure bene¬ 
volence. His visit to the school (p. 
1.52 seq.), his account of Christmis 
festivities (232 seq.), &c. &c. are ex¬ 
quisitely described, though all are prac¬ 
tical illu^itrations of the text of “ va- 
nityand vexalion of spirit.’’ In truth, 
this melancholy Jaques, though his 
doctrine is that which by no incatis 
fits a man for life, is an author who 
gives an elegance and an interest to 
complaint, not unworthy the greatest 
masters of the pensive and pathetic. 


<59. A familiar and explanatory Address to 
young, uninformed, and scrupulous Chris¬ 
tians, mi the nature and design of the 
Lord's Supper; mth directions for pro- 
Jitai'ly reading the Scriptures; a Disscr- 
tatiini on Faith dud florks; an Exposition 
<f the Commandments ami Lord's Player ; 
a Discourse upon P,rayer, and an Expla¬ 
nation rf Terms Used in Doctrinal H'lil- 
ings, which are not iiini'crsally understood : 
inlemkd to facilitate the approach to the 
LoriPs Tatle, and to impress upon the 
mind of Youth the impoitaiicc and the 
l-eauiy of Holiness. Bvo, pp, 1.49. 

THOUGH the works of Kit pstocic, 
Gessner, Siunii, and some nhers, 
point out the nio.st efliciciit mode of 
impressing youth, with the beauty of 
holiness, especially if example add¬ 
ed in the form of interesting i.iies, yet 
no objection can be made to tbe Ser¬ 
mon method, if young jtcople can he 
induced to road with aiicniion works 
written in that manner; and such 
is the work before usj which adopt 
the form of expostulation, and 

argument. The following are favour¬ 
able specimens: 

ItcPENTANCS. If any one doubt tbe 
BiDcerity of hi« repentance, let bim look ti 
his life 1 and if he discover that he takes a 
much delight in righteousness, as he formerly 
da in vice, he may depend upon zt that he 
has repented.'* P. 73. 

This the Author directs to enthu¬ 
siasts, who talk of*instantaneous con¬ 
version, though it is axiom of phi¬ 
losophy and reason, that all great 
changes to be permanent must he gra- 
daal> Ibid. 

** Fkedutinatiok and Election* Pre- 
deNtination n connected (seys our author) 
by such at are called Cahrinists, with a no¬ 
tion that they are the elect of Gtid, ami 
cannot fall from the faith; and upon this 


presumption many have been known nut 
only to reject morality in their profession, 
but also in tlieir practice.” 'P. 186. 

Against this', onr Author propose.s 
the following verse of iSt. Paul, I (’or. 
ix. 27. 

“ Rut I keep under my body, and bring 
it into sulijection, test ly any means, whi n, 
I have preached to others, 1 myself should he 
a eust-ineny.” 

“ One should imagine, in regard to pre¬ 
destination and exertion, that St. Paul had 
more right to presume upon being one of 
the elect, who could mil Jolt away, than any 
of tliusc who do so presume of li'^eiuselies ; 
yet hft docs not presume a certainty of being 
predestinated to Heaven, because he pro¬ 
fesses a fear that he may lose It.” P. 187. 

70. Skelton's Jlliisiriilimis of the Aiitu/uitics 
f»/'t)sfordshire, 4to. 

WHEN .Anists of superior t.iltnts 
are willing to jjcrpetii.ite the perishing 
iiiemori ils of other days, they are uii- 
driiditedly entitled to the support and 
good vvishes of the di.scernitig part of 
maukiiid. liy their judicious eilorls, 
regret is lessened at the eiieroachnu nt 
of time, and the destructive ravages of 
caprice lose «iiic!i of their haneful 
eH'ccls. In this m.inner we should be 
glad to sec preserved the most choice 
and iiitcicsting remains of this isl.ind, 
several of which have been hitlierio 
unnoticed, or, what is worse, misre¬ 
presented by ignorant pretenders. 

It would he .il/surd to ilcny that our 
County Histories are puhliiations of 
the utmost iitdiiy; and as absurd not 
to admit that the sjdendid style in 
which they are ushered into the world 
is a considerable improvement. Hut 
while this excites the highest udmira- 
tinn, it necessarily renders them so ex¬ 
pensive that many are compelled to 
check the anxiety they feel to become 
poss^'ssors. If, therefore, it be object¬ 
ed to a publication like the present, 
that it is (xirtial, it has the advantage 
from its comparative cheapness, of 
being within the reach of those not in 
affluent circumstances. 

The second number of this beautiful 
work is now before us, and we must 
confess is alike creditable to the talents 
of the Artist and Engraver. The plates 
are most elaborately and skilfully exe¬ 
cuted, and in the variety of subjects 
they present, display great Judgment 
and taste of selection. It contains 
four large engravings, and nine small 
ones, with descriptive letter-press, and 
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for half a guinea! a price that cannot 
fail to insure extensive patronage. 

The first plate exhibits two monu¬ 
mental effigies, so well drawn by 
Mackenzie as to equal the {jencil of 
Charles Stothard, and so exquisitely 
engraved by Skelton, as to entitle it to 
the most honourable mention.—The 
next represents that singularly curious 
window in Dorchester Church, on the 
inuliinns of which is displayed the 
dream of Jesse.—Then we have the 
interior view of the entrance to Shir- 
burn Castle; and though we think the 
modern statue rather incongruous in its 
present ^losition, it is a proof of the 
Artist’s hdeli^ and strict adherence to 
truth.—^Thc fourth contains some cu¬ 
rious Architectural details. 

Of the letter-press, which in a work 
like this is generally of the auxiliary 
character, we must also express our 
approbation. It comprises a large por¬ 
tion of the Hundred of Wootton, and 
Mr. Skelton’s assiduity has enabled 
him to give some account of each of 
its parishes in succession. 

We had waited for this which is 
wanting in the first number, before 
wc took notice of the publication, and 
we now confidently anticipate that the 
labour and expenditure of Mr. Skelton 
vyill meet their due reward. 


71. The Cummenl on the Collects, by 
tlio Rev. John Jam£.s, A. M. of Oundie, 
will no doubt prove a gratifying present to 
bis pious parishioners. Though plwnly 
wliat is called Evangelical, he seeuis wisely 
cautious to enforce works (see p. 6, &c. &c.) 
without doing which, reason is insulted, 
edification neglected, and Christianity stul¬ 
tified. 

78. Tliey who are fond of dcolanoatory 
Sermons, in the manner of I.«dy Hunting¬ 
don’s school, will find Mr. Benson’s Ser¬ 
mons, and Plans of Sermons, well fitted to 
their purpose. The author seems to have 
got up Scripture as completely oa others do 
their A.B.C. and his promptness at guota- 
tiou is wonderful. 

74. Mr. Tovey’s Tables for Jimting the 
eonlenl qf.any piece of, Land, are exceedingly 
useful. We are surprised, however, that 
some ingenious mechuist does not invent a 
amt. o£ odometer, which would su^sede 
the tardy process of the chain. Mr. To- 
vey’s book ought to be in the possession of 
every land-owner and farmer. It may detect 
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71. ji Treatise on the Principles of Indem¬ 
nity in Marine Insurance, Bottomry, and 
Respondentia, and of their practical Appli- 
cation in Reeling tho’ Omtracts, and in 
the Adjust molt of'all Claims arising out qf 
them. For the use of Unleru^riters, Mer¬ 
chants, and Lawyers. liy William Be- 
neclcc, o/'^Lloyd’s. 8voi pp. 488. 

THE subjects of marine insurance 
arc exposed to such a variety of ca¬ 
sualties, that to preserve equity be¬ 
tween the Insured and Underwriters, 
the most minute discriminations be¬ 
come indispensable; and no part of 
law is more intricate and subtle. Of 
course a good work on the subject (and 
such wc think Mr. Benecke’s to be), 
which comprises all the scattered in¬ 
formation, must be of considerable 
value to the classes named in the title. 
Mr. Benecke also adds the laws of fo¬ 
reign nations on the subject, and 
quotes his authorities in due form. 
No man, however, will go to a count¬ 
ing-house, who has no business to do 
there; and we can,confer no enter¬ 
tainment on our Readers, by extracts 
from a book which must be estimated 
as a whole. Can any one give an 
idea of the perfect figure of a horse, 
by exhibiting one of his ears? .We 
must therefore stop here, with expres¬ 
sing that respect for the work which 
it well deserves. 


impositiou, aad saire them from useless ex- 
jience. ——- 

75. Mr. Mattiiewes’s Last Military 
Operations of General Riego, show, tliat he 
lost all chance of success through permit¬ 
ting Ballesteros to dupe him, and lastly all 
chance of life, fay suffering himself to be 
taken by bouditti, from whom, had he 
listened to his Aid-de-Camp Mr. Matthewes, 
he might liave escaped, aud would probably 
have now been in England. The pamphlet 
is an interesting narrative; and'does honour 
to the gallantry of our fellow-countryman. 

75'. The Layman’s Gospel Truth opposed 
to Error and Superstition, is a proper repri¬ 
mand of Mr. Baines’s silly puff of Popery, 
and ruling against Protestants. 

77. Mr. Clare’s Moments of Forget- . 
fulness, exhibit n*truc poetical vividness of 
feeling, and promise much, when he has en¬ 
larged his stock of fine ideas. We would 
wi^ him, however, to avoid such epithets 
as stirless (p. IJ), and such warm (Kscrip- 
tions as girls ought sot to peruse { ror 
through nading such thiii^, they will soon 

finget 
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fiir^et tu blush, the most delicate and Inof¬ 
fensive of all rebukes. We allude to p. 
81 seq. 

79. TAe Siege nf Malta is very chaste 
and classical, and is intended fur a trial- 
piece of the Author’s poetical powers. Wo 
could produce good lines; but the limbs 
and make of the tragedy are too feminine. 
Tlie Author has talents, and we rccuininend 
in his future attempts mure of the Hercu¬ 
lean character of energy, and novelty of 
klea and incident. 

79. We respect the piety and good in¬ 
tentions of Mr. Usher, iu converting the 
prose of the Oratorio of the Alc^siah into 
verse, because the selection of the passages 
is admirable, and it may be useful fur them 
to have a form suited tu the musick of 
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hymns. The version is not intended to 
have any meretricious aid. 

so. Dr. Plowden’s Human Subordirui- 
lion, Ike. is so impenetrably obscure, and so 
entangled ivith subtleties and niceties re¬ 
garding only the Catholicks themselves, 
that we should probably mistake his drift if 
we attempted to discuss a work which really 
we do nut understand; and which, os far as 
we do so, seems only tu recommend Calho~ 
hek KmaiicijMtwn, a subject which seems 
tu have set the Catholicks themselves by the 
ears, and wearied out public interest. 

81. Tlic ChiUts Mmntor it. a useful 
little book, ]iruvidcd tlie lulcs are infixed in 
the memory by parsing, the only method of 
rendering the knowledge of a language 
durable. 
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Rcathjfur Puihcutian. 

The Expedition of Cyrus into Persia, aud 
the Kctreat of the .Ten Tltousaiid Greeks, 
translated into English ; with the original 
Greek in an accompanying column. Hy N. 
S. Smith, translator of Tacitus. 

Select Proverbs of all Nations, illustrated 
ivith notes and comments. ByT . Fieluino. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer ; with two 
Discourses on interesting and Iinpi <rtaiit Sub¬ 
jects. By the Rev. Dr. Booki.. —By the 
same Author, a Desciiptive and Historical 
Account of Dudley Castle, with Graphic Il¬ 
lustrations. 

'Phe 23d Number ofcFosBROKE’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

No. X. of the Elizabethan Progresses. 

Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart, on 
the principles and practice of Surgery, as 
delivered at St. Thomas's and Guy’s Iiospi- 
tuls, with Additional Notes and Cases. By 
Frederick Tyrrei l. Esq. Surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 

The Will of the Emperor Napoleon, with 
all (he Codicils copied verbatim from the 
original Copy, in his own Hand Writing, 
lodged in Doctors’ Commons, in French 
and English. 

The first Volume of the Register of Arts, 
Sciences, Improvements, and Discoveries. 

. Old Heads upon Young Shoulders, a Dra¬ 
matic Sketch, in one act. By Thos. Wil¬ 
son, author of the Danciad,” &c. 

The Sisters of Nansfield, a Tale-for Young 
Women. By the authoi* of the Stories of 
Old Daniel.’'^ 

Fireside Scenes. By the author of the 
« Bachelor and Married Man." 

A Life of Kemble. By Mr. Boaden. 

An Outline Sketch of a New Theory of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants. By a Chris- 
. tiftn Philosopher. 

James Forbes ; a ‘Tale, founded on facts. 


Prayers founded on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

The Confcs.sions of a Gamester. 


Preparing for Puhlicatvm. 

'fho Fruit Grower’s Instructor: or, u 
Practical Treatise on Fruit Trees, from the 
Nursery to Maturity. By Mr. Bliss. 

Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass Land, as far as 
iL'iates to Irrigation, Winter Flooding, and 
Draining. By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 
—Also, by the same author, “ Remarks on 
Prison Discipline,” with an Appendix, con¬ 
taining a Description of the Plans of a Pri¬ 
son, Ac. 

The Doctrine of Election, viewed In con¬ 
nexion with the rcspeusihility of man as a 
mural agent. By the Rev. William Ha¬ 
milton, D.D. of Strathblane. 

Dunallan; or, the Methodist Husband. 
By ihc author of “The Decision," &c. 

Monumenta authcntica Angliic, Scotim, 
et Hibernia:; containing above 5000 Pajml 
I.rf'tters, Letters from our Kings and Queens, 
&c. faithhilly copied from the authentic Re¬ 
gister of the Vatican ; 8 vols. folio. By Mon- 
signor Moreno, Prefect of the Vatican. 

Manuscript I..etters of the celebrated John 
Locke and other contemporary VVriters. By 
Mr. Forster, of Walthamstow. 

The History and Antiquities of the Waid 
of Bishopsgate. By Samuel Buroess. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira, 
by the late F. Edw. Bowoicm, Esq. Con¬ 
ductor of the Mission to Ashantee: to 
which arc added, a Narrative of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s last Voyage to Africa, terminating at 
his death; Remarks on the Cape de Verd 
Islands; and a Descrlptibn of English Set¬ 
tlements on the River Gambia. By Mrs. 
Buwdicii. 


Sir 
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Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart, rmaident of 
tlie Royal Society, has arrived at his house 
in Grosvenor-street, from Denmark, after 
a stormy passage across the North Seas, 
in the Comet steam-boat. Sir Humphrey 
has been engaged, duriug the months of 
July and August, in pursuing various plii- 
losuphical researches along the coasts of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, for which 
the Admiralty granted him the use of tl: 
Comet steam-boat. He has ascertained, 
wc understand, tliat his principle of pre¬ 
serving the copper sheathing of ships by 
the contact of I-200th of iron succeeds 
perfectly in the most rapid sailing, and in 
the roughest sea. Daring this expedition. 
Dr. Hiarks has connected, by chronometiical 
observations, the trinugulation <if Jlenmark 
and Hanover with that of England } and, 
by the desire of the Admiralty, various 
points of longitude have been determined 
by their chronometers, of great im|)nrtanre 
to navigation; amongst others that of the 
Naze of Norway. 

'J'he marble bust of the lamcutcd Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, by Chantrey, is now placed in 
tbe vestibule of tlic University J/dirary, 
(’ambridge, among those fine speeimens of 
ancient architecture which that celelirati'd 
traveller brought from Greece. The bust 
hears a more striking resemblance to Dr. 
Clarke in his earlier years, than after his 
constitution had been impdirod by unremit¬ 
ting application to scientific pursuits. With 
respect, however, to tlic exquisite beauty of 
the sculpture, there can lie hut one opinion, 
ns it not only equals the other works of 
Chantrey, but adds one more wreath to the 
numerous and well-earned laurels of this 
eminent artist. 

The French Institute. 

The French Institute have olTcred a gold 
medal of the value of 1.500 francs, for the 
]>est paper on the following subject; tlie 
pri/.c to lie adjudged in the public sitting 
ofJnlyl82();—^I'o inquire what were the 
provinces, towns, castles, and estates ac¬ 
quired in France by Philip-Aiigustus, and 
how he acquired them, whether by con¬ 
quest, purchase, or exchange. To ascer¬ 
tain which of those domains he disposed of 
by gift, which by sale, and which by cx- 
cfiangc; and which of them he retained in 
his own hands and united to the crown.” 

Pneumatic Lamp. 

Amongst the ingenious novelties of the 
present day, is a machine made by Mr. 
Garden, the cliemist in Oxford-street, for 
the purpose of producing instantaneous 
light; which appears to be mure simple, 
and less liable to be put out of order, than 
the Volta lamp, and other machines of a 
similar kind. It has lately been discovered, 
that a stream of hydrugea gas, passing over 


finely-granulated platinum^ inflames it. 
Tlie whole contrivance, therefore, consists 
in retaining a quantity of hydrogen gas over 
water: which is perpetually produced by a 
mixture of a small qaan'‘fy of zinc and sul¬ 
phuric acid, and which, being suffered to 
escape by a small stop-cock, passes over a 
little scoop, containing the platinum, which 
it instantly loflamcs. From this a candle 
or lamp may be lighted, and the metal ex¬ 
tinguished by a small cap being put over it. 
It forms an elegant little ornament—of 
small expense, and easily kept in order; 
and, once charged, will last many months. 

River Spectaci.es. 

Ad American paper has the following 
notice respecting the invention of an use¬ 
ful instrument, which the inventor has 
named river spectacles ;—It is a tuire, which 
may he varied in length as occasion requires. 
The diameter at top, where the eje is ap¬ 
plied, is about an inch. There is a gra¬ 
dual enlargement of the tube to the centre, 
where the diameter is ten times that of the 
other extremity. There is a glass at each 
end. The tube is intended to examine the 
bottoms of rivers, lakes, &c. I'h^ great 
reason why we cannot see with the naked 
eye through the water, is tlie effect of re¬ 
flection and refraction at the moment light 
falls on the surface. This glass overcomes 
the difficulty in transporting the sight as 
it were to the dense centre of the, water, 
where it takes advantage of the light in the 
Water, and it is carried in a straight line as 
it is in the air. To make use of the appa¬ 
ratus during the night, they place bghts all 
round the centre of the cylinder, which are 
shorter as they descend to the Imsc of the 
tube. These lights throw n strong light 
around, ard enable the inspector to see dis¬ 
tinctly the bottom of the river. 

New Pneumatic hr Vacuum Engine. 
This machine, though not an entirely 
new invention, has now come to he applied 
in such a manner as to promise to rival 
steam in its inqmrtance. Patents have, we 
lielievc, been taken nut both in England and 
Scotland; the following is the despriptive 
outline of that for raising water, impelling 
macliinery, Ike &c. invented by Mr. Sa¬ 
muel Brown, of London, with an enumera¬ 
tion of some of the advantages to I'D derived 
from its application. This invention con¬ 
sists of a combination, which is thus form¬ 
ed ;—Inflammable gas is introduced along a 
p‘pe Into an ojien cylinder or vessel, whilst 
a flame, placemen the outside of and near 
the cylinder, is constantly kept burning, 
and at the proper times comes in contact 
with, and ignites, the gas therein; the cy¬ 
linder is then closed air-tight, and the flame 
prevented from entering it. The gas conti¬ 
nues to flow into the cylinder for a short 

i{iaco 
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aptce of tims, and then is atopt off; during 
ibal lime it rreta, by its combustion, upon 
the air witliin the eyiioder, and at the same 
time a part of the rari£ed-air escapes thro* 
one or more valves, and thus a naauim is 


ANTIQUARIAN 

llotiee of an undescribed ViTRiruo Foht, 
tn the Burnt Isles, in the Ksjks of Bute, 
ByJ. Smith, Esq, of Jurdmv’UU, F.RJS. 
EiBn. 

In the month Of Sept. (1833], when 
becalmed in my cutter in the Kyles of Uute, 
I accidentally landed on the most northerly 
of the Burnt Isles, a small group that 
stretches across the Kyle, or narrow chan¬ 
nel between Buto and Argyleshire. From 
the appearance of a ridge, nearly covered 
with turf, I imagined at first that kelp had 
been formerly burnt here, but on examin¬ 
ing it more narrowly, I discovered that it 
was caused by the remains of a vitrified fort. 

The island on which it is placed is a flat 
gneiss rock, with about half an acre of ve- 
getablo soil on its summit. The fort is 
placed at the southc);a and most elevated 
extremity, but is not more than 13 or 15 
fret above high-water mark. Hie walls 
form a circle, or rather an irregular poly¬ 
gon, about feet in diameter, occupying 
nearly the whole of the highest end of the 
island.' I could trace the vitrified matter 
all round, and should imagine, from what 
remains of the walls, that they were origi¬ 
nally about five feet in thickness. They 
seem to be entirely composed of tlio gneiss 
which forms the rock of this and the sur- 
' rounding islands. Many of the stones have 
decayed by the action of the atmosphere, 
revious to vitrification, and most of them 
ave been acted upon by the intense heat 
of the fire, although in very different de¬ 
grees. Some of them are but slightly glaz¬ 
ed, whilst in others the felspar appears to 
be converted into a dark brown glass, either 
run into considerable masses, or into veins 
alternating with the strata of quartz, which 
has become granular like freestone: occa¬ 
sionally the vitrified matter forms a white 
enamel. 

1 know not whether any more easily fu¬ 
sible substance hassbeeu used as a finx, but 
I could not observe any appearance of brec¬ 
cia, which Dr. Mac Culloeh, in his paper 
on Vitrified Forts, in the Sd volume of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society,” 
states to have been generally uHd for that 
purpose, ' 

Within the walls the flat surface of the 
rock is exposed. Near it there is a small 
hollow, which was perhaps a well or cis- 
te(B: there is also at a little distance an 
uppearapep of a ditch,' which, if artificial, 



effected.t the vessel or-eyiioder being kept 
cool by water. On tlie same principle tire 
vacuum may Im effected in one, two, or 
more cylinders or vessels. 
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was prolttbly intended to strengthen the 
defence on that side. 

There are some pecnliaritics in the situ¬ 
ation of this fort which appears to me de¬ 
cisive of the quest'.),fl wkicn is still agitated 
whether the vitrification is the effect of ac¬ 
cident or design. Tliose who -.-dvocate the 
former opinion have supposed tlmt Uiey were 
produced by ancient volcanoes,—by destruc¬ 
tion by fire,—or more recently, by the re¬ 
peated action of signal fires. It is quite 
unnecessary to say any thing here as to their 
volcanic origin*; and I think it poved hy 
the experiments of Dr. Mac Culloeh, that, 
from the intensity of heat required to melt 
the most fusible of the rocks, it is impos¬ 
sible that any single cooflagiation could 
have produced such effects. 

In an article in the .<)th volume of the 

Edinburgh Eucyciupedia,” written, I be¬ 
lieve, by Sir George Mackenzie, those ef¬ 
fects are attributed “ to making siguals by 
fires,” chiefly because those hitherto known 
have been placecLin commanding situations. 
I apprehend, however, that this will nut ac¬ 
count fur the fort in question, liccause, in 
the first place, the situation, in a flat, sur¬ 
rounded on ail sides by bills of considerable 
elevation, does nut appear at oil calculated 
for such a purpose; and, in the next place, 
the regularity of its form seems still more 
inconsistent with the effects of any acci¬ 
dental cause. We must, therefore, 1 think, 
conclude, that, in whatever manner these 
singular buildings were constructed, or for 
whatever purpose, they are the effects of 
design. They were prolably constructed at 
a period before the country was cleared of 


* Since this paper was written, the the¬ 
ory of their volcanic origin has been revived 
by Dr. Uibbert, in consequence of an exa- 
minat! m of the Fort of Finharen, in the 
county of Forfar. I have not seen that 
fort, but I cannot imagine tint It will ap¬ 
ply to the one in question, which is of a 
regular form, and placed on the flat surface 
of a primitive rock. Neither can it be ac¬ 
counted for by supposing that volcanic pro¬ 
ductions hare been brought from a distance 
for the purpose of building, because both from 
the size of the vitrified masses, and from 
the downward direction in Which the fused 
matter lias run, we must conclude that the 
vitrification has taken place after the walls 
were built. 


its 
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its-orifpnal fareBts> «bea abundancefuel, 
and ignorance of other modes of ocmenting 
stone, had induced the inliabitants to Te” 
sort to the expedient of joining them by 
fusion *. 

Remains oi ANTiauiry dug up at Rome. 

'flic excavations in tlic Uottaccia, which 
have of late been frequently mentioned, 
have recently brought to light some monu¬ 
ments, which, though the workmanship is 
rather rude, are not unimportant. A colos¬ 
sal oval Sarcophagus merits the first place. 
The front is covered with figures, that 
class it with the numerous similar sepulchral 
monuments which have reference to Apollo 
and the Muses. The nearest to it is a work 
in the Uorghese Museum, with which we 
have been made acquainted by Wlnckclniann. 
— Monum. wnl. 42. MUlin gal. myth, 25. 
78. See also Dcscript. drs jintiquvs dti 
Music Royal. No. T.Tl, in which the judg¬ 
ment ami the punishment of Marsyas are 
represented. In the iicwly-discovered Sar¬ 
cophagus, which is now to be seen in the 
Palace Doria, the latter is ploceil at the 
rlglit end ; and at the left is seen Pallas 
with the flute; holli represeutations of an 
unfortunate contest with tlie youthful god 
of Music, who, surrounded by gods and 
muses, and distinguished by rich ornaments, 
appears almost in decided rivaiship with tlie 
satyr. The figures from the left to the 
right of the spectator are the following: 
Pallas, with a helmet, in a tunic without 
sleeves, the pephis thrown from the left 
shoulder, ami her head inclined, holds in 
each hand the half of a double dutc,—the 
left resting, tlie right raised to thiow away 
the instrument which has displeased her. 
'fhe figure is standing with the left foot 
very much elevated, and detached from the 
other figures, excepting that of a youth 
who is near her, with no other garment 
than the chlamys thrown back; in other re¬ 
spects not unlike the Fallas in Winckel- 
mann, Mon. iued. 92, where an ancient 
painting represents her performing the same 
action, with three nymphs about her. On 
the left hand there is a laurel-tree. On the 
ground lies a Naiad: the lower part of tills 
figure is clothed; iu her right hand she 
holds a reed, her left leans on an urn from 
which the water is flowing. The above- 
mentioned painting has a similar figure; one 
of its three nymphs is a Naiad. Who the 
youth next to Pallas may be (Apollo would 
be unusual, and he does not look like Mar- 
syas), cannot be decided from narratives or 
representations relative to the subject. The 
latter are indeed rare. This fable, placed 
opposite the Judgment of Marsyas, reminds 
us, by its surprising coincidence, of an 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. X. p. 79. 
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inedited Athenian ceia, on which Marsyta 
stands opposite th^ goddess, displeased 
she renounces the flute. 

The fallowing figures of gods and muses, 
among which we particnlBrly distinguish 
Apollo standing in the laiddle, and Cybele 
and Juno enthroned ua unt> side, are de¬ 
cidedly separated from the above-mentiinied 
groups, as in angular Sarcophagi the repre- 
sentatious on the long front aide from those 
on the narrow aides. Beginning at the left, 
the first figure is Melpomene in a limg tunic 
without sleeves; in her left hand the club, 
in her right the mask, ginlod as usual. She 
and the other muses, here five in number, 
are adorned with the Sy reu plumes,—u suit¬ 
able ornament where the triiimjdi of their 
choir is in question. Next her aits Cybele 
in a girded tunic and pcplus drawn over the 
head, which is adorned with a diadem. Her 
presence must not surpise us : tlie contest 
takes jilace in Phrygia. In her right hand 
she holds a pine-branch, and looks sidewise 
to Jimo, who sits opposite with the lion at 
her feet. A figure with rough hair, wIki is 
perceived behind lier, may lie one of bo' 
servants; probably a satyr and curnggnion 
of Marsyas. Near tips figure is Bacchus, 
whose effeminate appearance, and hair 
crowned with a wreath of ivy, evidently dis¬ 
tinguish him. He has his right arm thrown 
over the head. 'I'he lower half of the figure, 
from the left shoulder downwards, is cover¬ 
ed. He appears to rest the left arm bn the 
next figure, which is Miuerva. Her tunic 
has sleeves; the peplus covers the lower 
part and the left shoulder; the egia is 
thrown over it. She holds the spear with 
both hands. Marsyas standing near, who 
contends with he( flutes which be has pick¬ 
ed up, is not indifferent to her. More in 
the furegrouD' ‘s Atys, iu a tunic, tucked 
up, and wear! I’liryglan cap. He holds 
the pedum in nis left hand, and s syrinx in 
the right. His stature is lower than the 
rest, and his look is directed towards Cy- 
bcle. 'Phere is a faun-like figure, which 
Winckelniann took for Midas passing sen¬ 
tence,—a strai^e supposition when Cybele 
and Juno judge, 'i'he relievo in the Poiaoe 
Doria decides; tlie satyr ploying db the 
flute is Marsyas himself. His right hand 
holds a flute to his mouth, which is broken 
off below; tlie right hand is also broken off. 
Between his legs lies a goat skin on a stone. 
He looks towards the following figures, the 
nearest of which is a female crowned with 
ivy, probably a muse, whose head as well 
as part of her tunic is seen. Apollo, dis¬ 
tinguished 08 the centre figure, treads with 
the riglit foot on a rock opposite to the sa¬ 
tyr : the lower half of the figure is covered 
wiUi the peslua. He is playing on the lyre: 
on his left hand n the griffin ; mure to the 
right, at hit fimt, the raven, introduced aa 
on a tablet. Diana, iu the double tunic, 

holds 
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holds tlie bow in her left bunl, and has the 
quiver in the right. The heads of two 
muses are seen Iwhind. Between them we 
more clearly discern the figure of another. 
In a girded tunic, whom the double flute, 
one half in each hand, indicates to be Eu¬ 
terpe. Juno, on a throne, and turned to¬ 
wards Cybele, holds a sceptre in her right, 
and a pomegranate in her left hand; she has 
a diadem, her tunic has sleeves, and is gird¬ 
ed, with a knot; the lower part is covered 
by the peplus. Behind her stands Mercury; 
his left foot is raised very high, his left 
hand is lifted to his head, and his right 
holds the coduceus. 

Winckclmann’s design has in the place of 
Juno a sixth Mnse sitting, with Syren 
plumes. We might take this figure for the 
mother of the Muses, or for the contem¬ 
plative Polyhymnia, who appears like this in 
a statue of the Museo Chiaramonti, and a 
relievo on the Belvidere; but the Syren 
plume can hardly suit Mnemosyne, or the 
distinguished place Polyhymnia. Besides, 
the number six for the Muses is unheard of; 
but five, though perhaps to be seen only in 
the wqrk just described, is however certified 
by Tretzes on Hesiod,. Millin has omitted 
the j)lume, perhaps after seeing the relievo. 

Now begin the figures of the side group, 
extending into the middle representation; 
at least the boy reclining, in a Phrygian 
cap, seems rather to belong to it, and the 
figure of a river God parallel to that of Mi¬ 
nerva, rather than both to the middle. The 
Phrygian looks up at Marsyas; it may he 
Olympus, who on a Vatican cai Vlabra 
stands weeping by his punished master. 
("Mus. Pio. Cl. F. A.) Near him the usual 
representation of Marysos^hung on a pine, 
is repeated; next to liiin is a youth with a 
tucked-up tunic, with sleeve,, and a Phry¬ 
gian cap, extending with Imth hands the 
rope by which Marsyas is bound. At the 
extremity is the Scythian, in a tucked-up 
tunic, and Phrygian cap, who, looking at 
Marsyas, whets the knife which threatens 
him. Another youth is very rudely marked 
out, to appearance without covering on the 
head, with his legs crossed, and holding a 
long ried. The lower half is covered. 

Besides this Sarcophagus, there was found 
in the same place another Sarcophagus, re¬ 
markable for its uncommonly elegant form. 
It is chamfered before, and on the sides co¬ 
vered with liaskets of fruit, and birds feed¬ 
ing. From the undulation of the fore side 
three little temples project, hardly as re¬ 
lievos, but nearly detached. In those at 
the corners are the Genii sof the Seasons, 
Autumn and Winter; over them, on the 
front of the ltd, the Genii sit slumbering, 
with the inverted torch in one hand, and a 
bird in tbe other. In the middle temple 
the bust of a Boy is set up, connected by a 
kind of button with the pedestal, nearly in 
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tlie same style as the colossal bust of Anti- 
noiis, in tbe round saloon of the Vatican 
Museum, rises from a small Acanthus. Be¬ 
low the bust is the following inscription : 

OC hacac XAPITAC KAI tac 
WENAC EN0AA’ EKXEICE 

keitai kapotentic noArwA- 
TATOC oici toketci. 

These two hexameters arc followed (which 
is very unusual) by a pentameter, which oc¬ 
cupies the lower edge of the whole sarco¬ 
phagus : to the left of the Bust, 

TPIC MAKAPOC AE AI0OC 
and to the right of it, 

TOtCON EXwN AFAeON*. 


Antient Ahms. 

In the month of June last (l 8‘i4) as some 
svorkmcn were searching for lime-stone in a 
turnip field belonging to a Mr. Smith, situ¬ 
ated in the centre of a Roman camp «)n Mcon 
Hill, near St. (lucnlins, eo. Gloucester, they 
discovery] about three feet l>c]ow the sur¬ 
face 3!)4 j.avelin-heads of iron, the blades of 
which were 28 inches long, and three quar¬ 
ters of an inch wide, with the exception of 
one whose width was two inches. As they 
were not above the thickness of a shilling, 
they were probably the same as descrilicd 
by Dr.Meynck in his “Antient Armour,” 
vol. I. p. xlvi. from Livy and Polybius, as 
having been the weapons of the light troops, 
and were prolmhly buried here ou an emer¬ 
gency, being all found together. 'J'hc sock¬ 
ets retained some portion of the original 
wooden staves, which appeared to have been 
about the thickness of one’s finger, and 
such was the excellence of the steel, that a 
blacksmith in the neighbourhood has already 
converted several into knives. 

ANTJfiUITIES FOUND AT OxFORD. 

As some workmen were lately digging 
for a foundation in the new street, in Ox¬ 
ford, called Bcaumont-street, and near the 
ruins of the Palace of Beaumont, they dis¬ 
covered an ancient iron spike spur, much 
corroded with rust. Near tlte same spot, 
they n' o found a silver penny of Alexander 
the Third, King of Scotland, in the high¬ 
est state of preservation. On the obverse 
side of tile coin, is a profile of the King, 
crowned with an open crown of three ;?curs- 
de~lis, holding a sceptre, and surrounded 
with the legend Alexander dei Gra. On 
the reverse side is a broad cross, extending 
to the edge of the coin, each quarter of the 
cross containing a pierced star, circum¬ 
scribed with t)ic words Scotorum Rex. 
This coin was struck about the year 1251. 

* 'The £ is every where of a round form. 

SELECT 
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Mr. Urban, 

OBSERVING in yonr last Number that 
the Remains of Robert Bloomfield are pub¬ 
lished, and presuming every admirer of 
that dcparte<I Minstrel is desirous that not 
a single flowrct should be omitted in his fu¬ 
neral wreath, 1 send you the following; 
lioping it will meet the eye of the publisher 
through the medium of your Publication. 
It was presented to me in the year 1810, on 
ray first introduction to him. T. N. 


HOB’S JiPITAPH. 

A GREY owl was I when on earth. 

My master a wondrous wise man; 
Found out my deseits, and ray worth. 

And intended me for an Exciseman. 

He gave me the range of his house. 

And a favourite study his shed; 

There I rush’d on a straggling mouse. 
While science rush’d out of my head. 

In gauging I still made advances. 

Like school-boy 1 grew wiser and wiser ; 
Resolv’d in the world to take chances. 

And try to come in supervisor! 

But Fate comes—e’en Genius must fall; 

One day as deep musing ami blinking. 

My wig overbalanced my tail. 

And I found myself stifiiiig and sinking! 

Yet I died like mankind, for they quarrel 
Thro’ life,—yet to Fate they must yield; 
The tippler is drown'd in his barrel, 

'Die soldier is slain in the field. 

Not in debt, not in love, not in strife. 

Not in honours attendant on war,— 

In a barrel 1 gave up my life. 

But mine was a barrel of tar! 

July, 1810. R.B. 

REFLECTIONS 

On a ihstarU Vvew of Maidtlone Gaol. 
•piIE eye now wandering toward the East, 
descries [nrise. 

Pile stretch on pile, and towers on towers 
Fair walls extend and catch the sunny ray, 
And snowy turrets here salute the day. 

O Freedom, oh I and ye who never knew 
" The curse of slavery,’* hither turn and 
view 

(Doom’d to the rack of conscience, and the 
drear 

And lonesome cell) the sons of error here! 
Heaven mocks their sufferings; Nature’s 
lavish hand [land; 

Strews with a thousand charms the fertile 
And life and joy and peace alike pervade 
The sunny landscape and the darkening 
glade,— 


Spring deals with bounteous hand her tieao' 
ties round, [ground. 

And decks in loveliest garb the teeming 
But not to Ihem returns the spring; in 
vain 

Joys the gay pasture and tli’ exultant plain ; 
The trees in vain put forth their tender buds. 
And genial skies mature the nodding woods; 
Spring comes not there,—the Icy hand of 
Woe [to bow; 

Has chill’d the frame, and taught the head 
And sleepless nights have known, and days 
of care, [there ! 

Sworn roes to peace, a long domiuloa 
The feather'd tribe partake the general 
i'»y. 

And grateful songs their every hour employ. 
From spray to spray on gladsome wing they 
rove, (grove. 

And with their warbling charm th’ attentive 
But here joy comes not, and the cheerful 
sounds [bounds. 

Of praise ne’er cchoTrom these lonesome 
But slec]dcss nights have known, and days 
uf care. 

Sworn foes to peace, a long dominion there! 

D. A. Briton. 

SONNET. 


By Thomas Pace. 

THE meads just water'd by refreshing 
showers, [flowers. 

Whose lingering drops still quiver’d on the 
Look’d os if carpeted with vivid green. 
The sun-beam danc'd upon the glist'ning 
trees. 

And the soft cowslip nodding to the breeze. 
In many a gulden cluster grac’d the scene 
That stretch'd around so lovely and se¬ 
rene. 

One modest primrose blooming at my feet 
I saw, and speedily resolv’d to make 
It mine, but as I stoop’d the flower to take. 
An envious nettle at its side unseen. 

My outstretch’d fingers stung. • 

Thus shall wo prove 

The hitter always mingles with the sweet. 
Till sorrows merge in cloudless joy above. 

Tewkedniry, July 2. 

THE SNW-DROP. 

By (he same. 

T 'VE oft admU’d the lonely flower, 

^ That 'midst the wintry snows, 

When other flowrets bloom no more, 

Its silvery bosom shows. 

I’ve thought it represented Hope, 

Which with support replete. 

Pours in the bitterest eartnly cup, 

A more than earthly sweet. 

Yes, 
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Yes, let iiffliction force the tear, 

The wiirld our bosoms stin!*; 

Hope, like the snow-deoji, still shall cheer. 
And point to coming Spring. 


NELSON. 

Fair, who grace the British Isles, 

A r otive chaplet bring. 

Whilst I to your auspicious smiles 
Of Britain’s glory sing. 

Nelson, the Hero of the wave. 

Demands immortal ihme; 

“ His life to Britain’s fame he gave 1” 

Let each fond Muse proclaim. 

Where Vincent’s rocks the waves defy, 

'fbe Spanish squadrons roll; 

Resolv'd the doubtful strife to try, 

And the wide sea control. 

With double strength they join’d the fight 
With Britain’s dauntless race,— 

Oppos’d to these how vain their might. 

How dreadful their disgrace! 

Your Hero on that glorious day 
Superior laurels gain’d, 

Throvgb their vast fleet be broke his way, 
And half the war spstain’d. 

Again, where Nile’s prolific stream 
Imperious France would sway, 

He pTov'd thcii sovereignty a dream. 

Your Isles must rule the Sea 1 

The hardy nations of tbe North, 

Inflam’d by Gallic wiles, 

Vainly secure, dare challenge forth 
The thunder of our Isles. 

Nelson their haughty spirit tam’d. 

He brav’d th’ unequal fight, 

And Peace with Victory pjcoclaim’d. 

Content to prove our right. 

Then, too, across the Western main 
The dastard Navies flew, 

Nor dat’d a noble strife maintain 
With him whose might they knew. 

By him their pride was doom’d to fall 
On Tra&lgar’s fam’d shore. 

But there was urg’d the fateful Imll 
Which dyed our crest in gore ! 

Ye Fur, the glory of our Isles, 

A laurel chaplet weave, 

Tbe grateful influence of your smiles 

Gives couquest to the brave. J.U. 

GRAHAM’S l^R EWELL TO 
DONEGAL. 

Tune—** AutH l(mg syne." 

*^IS doom’d for man to fwrt his friend. 
While years glide &st away. 

As gloomy shades of night still end 
The longest summer’s day; 

So Time, whose strong, though silent sway, 
Removes or levels all. 

Brings round the day, when I most say, 
Farewell to Donegal. 


Chorus. 

Fair land 1 where hearts of heroes glow. 

Of honour tried and true, 

Where’er I go, tow’rds friend or foe. 

I’ll still remember you. 

Your fair demesnes, your verdant plains. 
Your mountaius rising high. 

Your glens and woods, and crystal floods. 
Enchant the wond’riug eye; 

Here Nature smiles, and man beguiles. 

All beauteous and sublime. 

While manly mind, and habits kind. 

Give silver wings to time. 

Chorus. 

Oh ! did they know, who from thee go. 

The land they leave behind, 

For foreign shore they’d long no more. 

To tranquilli/e their mind. 

Long, lung may peace pervade your fields, 
And plenty crown your board, 

As Ocean’s stormy billow yields 
Her wealth to swell your hoard; 

May Science fair with worth combine. 

Your sons from want to save. 

And inde[)endence still be thine—■ 

The birth-right of the brave. 

Chorus —Fair land, &c. 

AN EVENING WALK. 

From “ Eugmui" by Mrs. Wolferstsn *. 

J^OW sweet their evenings, dear their so¬ 
cial walk! 

Whether, by Francis led, they cross the balk 
'J'o view the springing com; or, idle made. 
Stroll to the copse; and, half within its 
shade. 

On the rude rails that form the rustic stile, 
Or lean, or sit, and gaze around the while. 
What time blue hyacintha (Jieir carpet 
spread, [pion red; 

Mix’d with white starwort “h and the cam- 
While in each np’ning of the tangled brake. 
Their mingled hues a rich cmbroid’ry make: 
Or, on the new-peel’d oak, that outstretch’d 
lies, 

A more convenient seat, perchance, devise. 
Whore they may list the thrush, or fearful 
dove. 

Hush’d if a zephyr’s breath the foliage move: 
Or, in the field that skirts the little wood. 
See the calm herd enjoy thoic ev’ning food; 
Catch their pure breath, a« near the spot 
they pass, 

And hear tlwm bite the crisp and dewy grass. 
Nor idle pleasures aU, his rambles yield: 
Some clod, that long the vsEdaitt patch con¬ 
ceal'd. 

By Francis broke, shall fertilize the field, 
Hu iron-tipp’d st^ is trustiest of aljiee; 
And, ere a silk-wing’d seed, eaceping, flies. 


* Published by Eongman and Co. 
our Review for August, p. 144. 

1* Stellarla. 
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riic fel(>n thistle prostrate Aills, atul dice. 
'I'ht' pond’roiis ewe, who drags the teazing 
thorn, [tom ; 

From her thick fleece perceives the torment 
'Fho' long, poor fool! ahe struggled to evade 
1 (er master’s steps, and shunii’d his proffer'd 
aid. 

As loth to see th’ annoying foe depart. 

Thus man his vices keeps; still prone to 
start 

From lioly truths, might tear them from 
his heart.” 

THE MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 

From Ihc same. 

gLEEP on, my Child, serenely sleep; 

'J'hou wilt hB\e years enough to weep. 

I would not hreak such i-alm as this, 

E'pii for that pear!—a mother’s kUs. 

How sweet that smile! — and dost thou 
dream ? 

Does this new world so charming seem ? 
Alas, our joys as visions fly ! 

Sorrow is Jong reality. 

I weep ; thou steepest. Time may he 
'I'hat I shall change my lot with thee: 

My last, low, clay-cold jiillow prest, 

I7(o« w'ilt he sud, and / at rest, 

HORACE, Book III. Ode I. 

J LOATH and shun thefnctioiH throng, 

1 Imte the rahhle’s vulgar noise ; 

Attend in silence to my sung, 

VVMiilst to choirs of girls and boys, 

I'licst of the harmonious nine, 

1 sing ih strains unknown, divine ! 

The sceptured tyrant’s highest power 
Is only o’er his slavish train. 

Whilst tyrants tremble and adore 
Great Jove in his exalted reign. 

He, the giant conquering god, 

Moves all nature at his nod. 

Vain man, by false ambition led, 

Strives to surpass his rival’s fame : 

One that his groves may wider spread. 
Another in the dusty plain. 

Contending in the generous strife ; 

By virtue and a rigid life, 

Another hopes to gain the crown : 

Here affluence in conscious pride. 

Of numerous cliedCt seeks renown ; 
Meantime the destinies divide. 

To each his lot, os lit their turn. 

They rise in the imfvWtiel urn. 

The loftiest music of the lyre, 

'The feather’d warblers’ sweetest song, 
Couhl raise in him no soft desire. 

O’er whose proud head the falchion hting. 
Suspended by a single hair ; 

The dreaded sword forbad to share, 

The sumptuous feast, or placid rest; 

Soft sleep frequents with downy wlog 
Gen-t. Mao. Septemler, 1924. 


TIte labouring peasant’s humble nest: 

Nor shuns the shady bank serene 

Of Tempe, where the Zephyr’s breath 
Fans the murmuring grove beneath. 

The man who loves to spi. :J in peace. 

With moderate wealth, a happy life. 
Fears not the raging of the seas, 

Tlie storm nr tempest’s boisterous strife. 
Nor dreads the influence malign 
When Hadns or Arcturus shine. 

No need has he the Gods to bkame. 

For vineyards beaten by the hail; 

Now praying heaven, to send him rain. 

Now grumbling that his harvests fail, 
Now that the torrents sweep his fields. 
And now that heaven no sunshine yields. 

The fishes feel the indignant main, 
Contracted by the builder’s power, 

Tliere lordly affluence sends his train 
Of W'ojkmen on the sounding shore, 

And earth’s great lords with impious 
pride 

Rear dwellings in the ocean’s tide, 
But fear and guilt with lighter wing 
Pursue nmidtioii’s highest flight. 

Around the brazen galley cling, « 

And dismiil cares perjjex the knight. 

Since then the wealtliy hi his grief 
From Phryjiian gems finds ho relief; 

Since he who splendid purple wears, 

All b.atlTd in Persia’s rich perfume. 

And drinks Falerna, has his cares, • 
Wily should I wish to rear the dome. 

Or bid the envied columns range? 

Why for laborious riches change 
My Sabine vale and peaceful home ? W.L. 


EllTAPH 

On HeNHY COKDEEt, Esq. 
j^JERE CoKUF.LE tests, a friend to all 
mankind. 

Pure was his heart, capacious was his mind; 
Tlrrough life by Justice and by Honour 
sway'd. 

With genius modest, good without parade; 
Nature for Alusic had his pow’rs design’d. 
And skill, taste, judgment, iu his Art com¬ 
bin’d. 

By reason passion’s force he could controni. 
And in harmonious order held his soul. 

By Prudence guided, not by love of pelf. 

He felt for relatives as for tiimsclf: 

His last long illness he with firmness bore. 
And lov'd his friends till he could &el no 
more. * T. 

ON A tlLUTTON. 

■jy-fANY quarts of drink, and pounds of 
meat, 

W’ont satisfy the hungry elf! 

And doubting too—spare a meal to eat:— 
Or else perchance he'd eat himself! T. N. 

HISTO- 
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FRANCE. 

Hii most Christian Majesty Louis XVllI. 
departed this life at 4 o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th of Sept. The Paris papers are 
filled with details of the various ceremonies 
which followed his death. All the bells of 
the capital were tolled. 50,000 persons 
were admitted in the course of the day to 
see the King lying in state. The Crown of 
France now devolves on Charles Philip of 
France, at present King Charles X. who 
was burn at Versailles on the .0th of Oct. 
1757. His son, tho Duke d’Angoulfirae, 
now the Dauphin, according to the*practice 
of the French monarchy, is heir apparent to 
the throne. The new King having retired 
to St, Cloud, at ten o’clock the same day, 
received the officers of state, members of 
the legislature, Ike. In his replies to the 
latter, the King pronsises to maintain the 
Charter and the Constitution, and to con- 
vokd’ the Chambers at the end of December. 
A memoir of I.ouisrXVlII. will be given in 
our next, accompanied with a portrait. 

A short time since, the remains of 
James II. of England were discovered at 
St. Germain’s, by the workmen employed 
in digging the foundation of the new 
church, building upon the site of the old 
edifice, which was n>iind to be in so ruinous 
a state as to he utterly inenpabb' of repair. 
The King of England being aformed of 
this discovery, was desirous that the remains 
should he removed to a ]>ropcr place. The 
French Government seconded his Majesty’s 
wishes, and on Sept. 9th the body was re¬ 
moved in great state, and deposited beneath 
the altar until the new church is completed. 

M. Amoros has instituted at Paris a Nor¬ 
mal Gymnasium, the objects of which 
comprehend bodily exercises difficult of exe¬ 
cution, but likely to be of use in war. Be¬ 
sides a number of young pupils, detach¬ 
ments' of different regiments have been sue- 
ceasfully practising his methods before the 
generals and auperior officers of the guards. 
He forms them into classes, wherein many 
from different regiments perform evolutions 
altogether different, without hurting one 
ano^er, and without confusion. A brief 
extract will not afford a proper specimen of 
his manner, which includes falling into con- 
eriderable depth without harm, by bending 
the lower extremities, ^and by a rebound ; 
others, with ease and rapidity, pass inclined 
planes, ascending or descending, or climb, 
with tiia help of cords, ladders, poles of 
varying air.e and length. Others are exer- 
cU^ in feats of leaping, either on horse¬ 
back or a-foot, springing up on the saddle, 
orupper, or neck, or clearing the whole 


of n wooden horse, &c. The class of as¬ 
pirants ascend and descend an octagon pa¬ 
vilion four stories high, by means of in¬ 
struments, a trapezium, a machine, (kc. 
invented by M. Amoros. Some walk over 
tottering or trembling planks, recovering 
their equilibrium in case of sliding or fall¬ 
ing. One pupil is exhibited walking several 
hundred feet, suspended only by the arms. 
The Marshal Duke of Ragusa, who has 
served in the artillery, w'th many other 
officers, have avowed and clearij established 
the utility of these inventions by ocular 
proofs and evidence. 

SPAIN. 

Two conventions concliulcd between his 
Must Christian and his Catholic Majesty, 
respecting the military occupation of Spain, 
have been piiblishc'l. The first is dated Feb. 
9, 1S24, and stipulates that 45,000 Frencli 
troops shall remain in Spain till the 1st of 
•July of the same year, and garrison Cadi/, 
Burgos, Badajos, Corunna, Santona, Biiboo, 
St. Sebastian, Vittorla, Tolosa, Pamplona, 
Figneras, Gerona, Hostalricb, Barcelona, 
the Sen d’Urgel, and Lerida; that these 
troops shall receive their onlinary pay from 
France, but that Spain must make up tbir 
difference between their peace establishment 
and pay on active service; and that, at the 
end of the term fixed as above, a new con¬ 
vention for a farther occupation may be 
made. The second convention prolongs 
that term from July 1, 1884, to Jan. 1, 
182'<, and adds to the fortresses to be gar¬ 
risoned by French troops, those of Saragossa 
and Cardona. 

A party of 50 Constitutionalists, who 
came out of Gibraltar, surprised the town of 
Tarifa on the morning of the 3d Sept, 
’fhe Governor was at Algesiras, and tiie 
Spanish garrison had not time to defend it¬ 
self. Thev killed an officer who attempted 
to defend tlic island, and immediately armed 
some malefactors, who were confined in the 
p Isons. The Spanish General O'Donnel 
sent a detachment against the place. Licut.- 
Gen. F. Latour gave orders to Col. d'Astorg 
to proceeed to Tarifa with a battalion of 
infantry and a sqsradron of cavalry. The 
fortress was taken by storm on the 19th, in 
the afternoon, by the French and Spanish 
troops. Tho Constitutionalists, who re¬ 
treated into the island, were attacked the 
next morning at day-break by the landing of 
French troops. One Chief only escaped in 
a boat. 'File prisoners have been delivered 
uptn the Spaniards. 

The Military Commissioners in various 
parts of Spain, but more particularly in An¬ 
dalusia, 
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<ialusm> are daily occupied ia fbrwardiag new 
victims to the scalFold. The Royalists at 
Valladolid, and in Navarre, marched through 
the Streets with a bust of the King, when 
they heard of the retaking of Tarifa, and 
murdered every Constitutionalist they met. 
Those who hid themselves in this moment of 
sanguinary rage, had their windows de¬ 
stroyed, and their houses given up to pillage. 
—“ All this atrocity,” says a private letter, 

is, however, far from destroying the cou¬ 
rage of the i>arty thus persecuted; it ap- 
jiears rather to rouse them from that tem- 
]uirary apathy into which they had fallen. 
Guerilla parties are forming in different 
jioints, and at the beginning of this month, 
uue, composed of forty foot and fifty horse, 
had an engagement with a CDr)is of Royalist 
voiiiutecrs at the gates of Toledo: the 
commauder of the latter was killed, and 
the Royalists completely routed. Cunsi<!er- 
H>>le l>ands are organizing in Asturia and 
Galicia, which causes great inquietude.” 

Letters from Cadiz, of 2Qd Aug. state, 
that the trade in British manufactured goods 
was ill a state of complete stagnation, on 
account of the quantity of I'rench manufac¬ 
tures which had been introduced free of all 
duty. The French Authorities have also 
lately i>ecn the means of stopping the trade 
from Newfoundland to Spain in fish, in 
» hich nearly 150 British vessels used to be 
employed: the duties now imposed are pro¬ 
hibitory. 

The scarcity and dearness of provisions is 
becoming most alarming at IVladrid.—The 
lieautifiil church of St. Giuez, in Madrid, 
one of the finest monuments of architectu¬ 
ral grandi'ur, lately fell a prey to the flames, 
along with several houses. The fire is sus¬ 
pected to have been tlie act of incendiaries. 

GREliCE. 

Ill our lust we stated the cajiturc of Iji- 
sara by the Turks. We have now tlie satis¬ 
faction of giving the particulars of its recap¬ 
ture, and the heroic conduct of the Greeks. 
It appears that on the landing of the 'I'urks, 
the ipsariots, men,women, and girls, fought 
must valurously. In one buttery, defended 
by 80 Ipsariots, 2000 Turks, after having 
been three times rejiulsed, succccdcil the 
fourth time in entering; then one of the 
Greeks set fire to the mogaziue, and thus 
blew it up, together with himself, his com¬ 
panions, and the Turkish assailants. In the 
same valorous manner perished the Olym¬ 
pians and forty stdange Greeks, who were in 
another fortress in the island. W%copy 
the following paragraph from the Smymeaii 
Joumnl, an open and rancorous enemy to 
the Greek cause:—" The Ipsariots, in 
St. Nicolo, considering their numerous 
enemies, and the new troops who were ar¬ 
riving every instant, understood that a 
longer defence was useless, and that they 
mutt perish oi heroei. Their fire ceased 


for a fetrinfinates—the Turks dart forward, 
and scale in cruwds, and were on (he poipt 
of entering, when the garrisof^'^iag a 
gun, took down the Ipaariot fitjg And sud¬ 
denly hoisted a white flag, on which were 
inscribed these words, • Liberty or Death.” 
Scarcely had this standard begun to wave, 
when a terrible explosion was heard; the 
Ipsariot, the Turk, all disappeared—all was 
swallowed up; the Isle even was shideen 
to its foundaUons; and on the sea, for some 
miles, vessels were violently tossed.” In the 
mean time the fugitive Ipsariots had joined 
at Syni the Hydriots and Spezziots, and 
victoriously executed the bold enterprise of 
retaking the island. They took on this oc¬ 
casion about 80 vessels, and burnt others. 
In the night of the 10th July the roads of 
Ipsara resembled an ocean of fire. 

If^he following accounts from Zonte, 
dated Aug. 3, can be depended on, the af¬ 
fairs of the Greeks present a very flattering 
ap]iearance.—<* The most complete success 
has just crowned all the enterprises, civil 
and military, of the Greek Government. Hie 
imprudent faction which has disturbed the 
nation more than a year, and impeded the 
march of Government, is annihilates!. After 
exhausting mild inhthods, the Executive 
Council hail recourse to force, and succeed¬ 
ed, though the adversaries of Government 
had represented it as feeble, in taking from 
this party the impregnable Acrocorinth, 
Tripulitza, and several other stroqg places. 
Napoli di Romane was soon given up to it, 
and the moderation with which it used its 
victory, conciliated even its subdued adver¬ 
saries. 'J'he lung delay in imying the loan 
contracted for at London, threatened Greece 
for a inomcnt with a total want of the 
funds necessary for military opcratioiis,which 
would have left the nation exposed without 
the means of defence to the enemy. The 
Government, however, found extraordinary 
resources in this critical period, and suc¬ 
ceeded in fitting out two fleets. The first, 
sent to Cnndia, chased away the Egyptian 
fleet, and recaptured Caso, and destroyed all 
the Tuikish troops in that island. The 
other fleet, by its brilliant success, rejiaiicd 
the disasters of Ipsara, and made the Turks 

I iay very dear for their ephemeral advantage. 
A>ur Turkish ships of war,.and about sixty 
transports and boats destroyed, was the 
result i/f the action of April the seventh, 
between Ipsara, Mitylene, and Scio. Later 
news inform us that another engagement 
took place at the find of July, between Mity- 
Icne and Smyrna, when tne Turkish fleet 
WHS defeated a second time, with greater 
loss than the first, and obliged to seek 
shelter at Smyrna. The famous Canariu, 
who blew up two Turkish Admirals in 1823, 
(ieep.3,) particularly distinguished him¬ 
self, and never did the Greeks obtain a 
more decisive or hri)liaxit success. The 

news 
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from the Continent hIso is 

AxppwMc tu the tireeks. the month .of 
of Musselmoue placed by 
Puvietb in Thessaly, were attacked 

and defied by (he Greeks. In spite of 
these defeats, ttio Scraskicr of Ruinclia c<i]- 
lepted a considerable force, and endeavoured, 
in the middle of July, to penetrate into Li- 
vadia. The Greeks uiet him near Saiadena, 
and routed him cuinjiletcly, making a great 
carnage. The provisions, guns, and ammu- 
nitioti of the Generalissimo of the Porte fell 
into the hands of the Greeks, aud Dervish 
Paclia repassed the Spcrcius with the wreck 
of hit army. The loan is at length con¬ 
cluded, and all the money wliich has arrived 
at Zapte, been paid to the Greek Govern¬ 
ment. This is an advantage, and will give 
new strength to the nation and to military 
operations. The news relative to the^!gyp- 
tian expedition is contradictory. Some 
letters say the Viceroy has not given up his 
expiedition, hnt only jiostponcd it till the 
end of August. Other letters say this skil¬ 
ful satrap amuses the Porto, but he has 
neither the means nor the will to undertake 
sucli an expedition. The late success of the 
Grccks<~wili undoubtedly have an inllueucc 
onh is deterniiaation.”' 

EGVl’T. 

Mr. J. Burton, who is employed by the 
Pacha of Egypt in making geological re¬ 
searches, has discovered, in the desart east 
of the Nile, on tiie coast of the Red 
Sea, ami in the parallel of .Syout, a beau¬ 
tiful little temple, of the Ionic urd'^r, with 
tiro following inscription on the per'lment: 

For the safety of our evcr-victoriuus, ab¬ 
solute, and august lord, Emsar, and for tlic 
whole of his house, this temple u id all its 
dependencies have hecu dAlicated tu the 
snn, to the great serahes, and so the other 

divinities, by Ejiaphroditus, .of Cmsar, 

governor of Egypt, Marcus Lipins Chiesi- 
mus being superlntendaut of the works 
under Procolnonus.” 

In the same track, lie caiiiu to a monn- 
tain called Gebal Duckam, or Mountain of 
Smoke. Its summit is covered with roads 
and (Httlis leading tu large quarries of an¬ 
tique rc(| porpbry. He found immense 
blocks ready chisselled, lying in every di¬ 


rection. Others, ready squared, lay fixed 
on props, that were markerl and numbered. 
He found also an endless number of sarco¬ 
phagi, vases, and columns of large dimen¬ 
sions. Hard by were huts, or booths, in 
ruins, and the remains of forges. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mexico.—A Mexican Gaxette has ar¬ 
rived, with the official account of the execu¬ 
tion of Iturhidc. The Gazette eontuiiis all 
the [larticulars of Iturbide's binding, of his 
arrest, aud of his death. When the intel¬ 
ligence of Xtu.biflc's execution reached 
Mexico, public rejoicings took place, as 
well as a general illuminnli' p of the city. 
It appears timt Iturbide landed u:i the 15tn 
of July, and proceeded on horseback, with 
his Aide-dc-Ctini|i, tu Soto la Marina, where 
General Garcia, who ciinunanded in that 
district, received him, turned out the 
traups, and procldimcii him, Iturbide, Cap- 
tain-Gencrul of all the troops. On tiie 17th, 
Madame Iturbide, the family, ami baggage 
were landed, and it appeared tliat the whole 
were very well rece-ived. On the lUth a 
letter, dated Padrilla, was transmitted hy 
General Fillipe dc la Gar/a to the Mitvican 
Minister of War, announcing that he had 
arrested Don Angiistln Ituiliido on the 
17th, that he presented him tu the Congress 
of the St:ite at Padrilla on the 1 <lth, and 
that, conformably to the Jaw respecting 
traitors, be was sliot at six o’clock in the 
evening of the IDtli.—^'fbe Members of the 
Junto of the city of Padrilla have published 
a certificate, stating that Iturbide was 
brought into the city a ]irisoiier on the 
l.'lth, and shot the same evening. The fact 
of his being executed is further corroborated 
by a certifiiiate from the curate of the city 
of Fadrlila. 

The news from Peru is of a cheering ten¬ 
dency. Olanctii, a Royalist Genaral, has, 
with his division, dccliircd for the cause of 
independence, and opened coiniiiunications 
with Eolivur. Wliut adds to the value of his 
acccssiou tu the Patriots is, that he had 
previously beaten the Spanish General Ca- 
ratalla, with a corps of 3,000 men. This 
event must contribute powerfully to the final 
succeas of the Indopcu^iits. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


In 125 years the valui' of our whole 
oreign trade, that is, of, our exports and 
imports united, bus amounted to the ast<m- 
ishingsumof.3,96'8,484,0791. ‘ Our laigcst 
European export in that time ha<-. been 
to Holland and Flanders, amounting to 
297,209,6851. while to France we have 
only exported about a sixth part so much, 
VIZ. 5l,267»705<. On the average of seven 
years ending 1822 our annual exports to 


Germany fexchisivc of Prussia) amounted 
t<» 8#72,371b! whereas to France they 
were only I,.314,079/. 

JUxIraordinary Phenomenon, in York.shire 
awl Lancashire. — On Thursday last, the 
2nd instant, at Hairorih, five miles South 
of Keighley, in the West Riding of the 
county of York, and on the borders of 
Lancashire, abont six o’clock In the evening, 
a part of the high lands on the Stanlniry- 

raoor 
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moor opened into a chasm» and sunk to the 
depth of six yardsi in some places exhibiting 
a ragged appearance, and forming two prin¬ 
cipal cavities; the one was about 200 yards, 
and the other not less than b'OO yards in cir- 
cujnferencc. From those hollows issued 
two iinuieiisc volumes of muddy water, and 
uniting at a distance of u])warrls of 100 
yards from their sources, constituted," for 
about two hours, an overwhelming flood 
from forty to fifty (sometimes seventy) 
yards in width, and seldom less than four 
yards in depth. This dark slimy mixture 
of mud and water followed the course of a 
rivulet, overflowiug its banks fur twenty or 
thirty yards on each side, and to the distance 
of seven or eight miles from the immediate 
irr\iptiuii j all this w.iy there is deposited a 
black moorisli substance, varying from eight 
to thirty-siK inches in depth, ami mixed 
occasionally with sand and rocky fragments, 
pieces of timber, and uprooted trees, which 
had been borne along by the impetuous tor¬ 
rent. This heavy and powerful stream broke 
down one solid stone bridge, made breaches 
in two others, clogged up and stopped 
several mills, laid flat and destroyed wliolc 
fields of com, and overthrew to the foiind.i- 
tion several liovcls and walls. In its course 
it entered the houses, floating the furniture 
about, to the astonishment and terror of the 
inhabitants. At the time of the irruption 
the clouds were coppcr-coloitred, and lower¬ 
ing ; tlie iitiuos|)hoie was strongly electric, 
Htul unusually close and sultry. 'J’here was 
at tlie same time loud and frequent tiiunder, 
with much zigzag lightning, peculiarly 
fl.iring and vivid. An hour before there was 
scarcely a breath of air stirring, but tlie 
wind quickly rose to a hurricane, and after 
blowing hard from six to eight o'clock, sunk 
again into a profound calm, at which time 
tlie heavy rain, which hail continued all the 
while, ceased, and, with the exception of a 
few floating clouds, the sky was voty serene. 
The wliole is conjectiiied by the neighbours 
to be caused by some subterraneous com¬ 
motion, the most considerable, as to its 
results, that has taken place in this kingdom 
for many generations. The river Aire, at 
Leeds, presented the effects of this pheno¬ 
menon last Friday aftcrnqon; the water that 
came down the river was in such a putrid 
state, as to have poisoned great quantities 
of fish i and the water has become entirely 
useless for culinary purposes, as well as for 
dyers, &c. The Commissioners of the 
water-works have given public notice to the' 
inhabitants of l.ieed3, that they will at pre¬ 
sent suspend the supply of water, so tqtaily 
u.sclcss to them, until the stream subsides 
‘mto a proper state. 

A well, or spring, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties, aituateJ near the ex¬ 
tremity of tlie Long Walk, about a mile 
and a half from TVindsorf was lately re¬ 


opened, by the direction of his Majesty. 
The well had lieen closed up for more than 
thirty years; but it is within the recollection 
of many persons that it was formerly a place 
of great resort, and tii.u. the waters were 
highly recommended by the medical practi¬ 
tioners of the ludghboni iiood. Its tas(e 
and quali''<es are very similar to those of the 
Cheltenham spa. It is conjectured tliat, if 
an analysis of the water should prove satis¬ 
factory, an application will be made to the 
proper authorities for permission to convey 
it l>y pipes to WiucUor. 

IMr. George Hale was lately committed 
to Maidstone gaol, to take liis trial for sub¬ 
mitting libellous pamphlets, entitled " The 
two Opinions,” to the soldiers iu Woolwich 
llarracks, intending to incite them to acts 
of insutiordination, ike, 

Lyihe, Sept. understand his 

Grace the Duke of lluckingham has be¬ 
come the purchaser of that grand fossil ske¬ 
leton at Anning’s fossil dep6t, Lyme Regis, 
It hence it will be removed, as soon ns his 
Groce returns from his aquatic excursion, to 
Ills residence at Stowe. Ilis Groce's col¬ 
lection will then contain two of the grandest 
and most perfect of *thc fossil skeletons 
which have been taken from tlie blue lias of 
l^yrae ; and wc arc sure they may challenge 
competition with any in Europe. 

As some 'workmen in the employ of John 
Day, esq. were lately digging the foundation 
of u farm-house near liigt^lcisteadr, co. Bed¬ 
ford, they suddenly struck upon something 
hard, which upon investigation proved to 
be a heliiict of most exquisite workmanship. 
After the earth had been partially cleared 
away, they discovered some humau bones; 
this induced them to make further search, 
and sliortly afterwards they turned up a [lou- 
dcrous metallic substance of an oval form, 
like a shield; a few inche.s lower they found 
mure human bones, and before night, when 
the whole was cleared away, they distinctly 
made out the skeleton of a man aud horse ; 
the man appeared to have been clothed in o 
complete suit of armour, which was nearly 
perfect, though somewhat disjointed, llo 
appeared to have been of gigantic staClire; 
the sv>'ord, which was very ponderous, lay 
at the feet of the horse. On the following 
moruiiig, whilst pursuing their orcupation, 
the workmen diseovc.'od some other skele¬ 
tons of men and horses, all standing in an 
erect position, clothed iu armoiu, and nearly 
as perfect os the first vvhich was discovered. 
Mr. Day, with great liberality, is proceed¬ 
ing in a further cearch, as from the posi¬ 
tion of the skeletons already found, and tite 
marshy nature of the ground, little doulit is 
entertained but many more will be found, 
and tliat it must liave been a whole body of 
horse which unfortunately fell into some 
snare of im enemyy aud vyerc thus swal¬ 
lowed up. 


FKO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


[Sept. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Wat-Of) Ice, Aug. SO . — 15tb Lt. Drag. 
Capt. H. Lane, to be Major.—Cape Corps 
(Cavalry) ; Brevet Major A. C. Crauford, 
to be Alajor.-<-Vetcran Companies for ser¬ 
vice in Newfoundland : Brev. Lieut.-col. T. 
K. Burke, to be Major. 

Aug. 31.—The S4tb Regt. of Foot to 
bear tbe word “ Nirelle” on its colours and 
appointments, in consequence of tbe dis¬ 
tinguished conduct of that regiment in the 
action nearNivelle on lOtb Nov. 1813. 

PFar-Offlce, Aug. 37.—39th Foot, Brevet 
Lt.-col. P. Lindcsay, to be Lieut.-col.— 
Brevet Major D. Moepherson, to be Ma¬ 
jor.—73d Ditto, Mamr T. B. Bramford, 
to be M^or.—97th Ditto, Major T. Pa¬ 
terson, to be Major.—-Lt.-col. W. Belford, 
to be Fort-Major of Dartmouth Castle, vice 
Wright, deceased. 

Sept. 4. —Maj. Wm. Davison, K.H. G.O. 
Aid-^-Cainp and Equerry to the Duke of 
Cambridge, knighted, 

IFar-OJfice, Sept. 10.—73d Reg. Foot, 
('apt. F. Brownlow, to be Major.—Capt. 
J. Brutton, from 83d Foot, to be Inspec¬ 
tor of the Militia in the Ionian Islands, vice 
Lord £. Hay, appointed to the 73d Foot. 

Sept. 11.—Sir Wm. A’Court, Bart. K.B. 
to be his Alajesty's Ambassador Extraordi¬ 
nary and Plenipotentiary to his .Most Faith¬ 
ful Majesty.—Hon. Francis Regii wild Forbes, 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at 
that Court.—Right Hon. Win, Nool-Hill, 
to lie Minister IMcnipotoatiary to the King 
of Naples.—Bight Hon. A. .1. Foster, to be 
Minister Plenijiotentiary to the King of Sar¬ 
dinia.—II. W, W, Wynn, esq, to be Aliiiistcr 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Denmark.— 

B I R ' 

Lately. Near Edinburgh, the lady of Sir 
Thus.' Bradford, K.C.B. a dau.—Lady Anne 
Bai{d, a dau.—The wife of ftev. W. B. Brom¬ 
ley, a daughter. 

Aug. 10. At TIiorp-Arch, the wife of 
Thus. Walker, esq. a dau.—14. At Off- 
church-Bury, Warwickshire, the wife of 
Rev. Geo. Ernest liowman, a dau. — 1 6. 
The wife of a tradesman in the Hawkhill, 
Dundee, was delivered of three fine daugh¬ 
ters, who, with thd mother, are likely to 
do well —30. At Holkham, Norfolk, lady 
Anne Coke, a son.— is. At Lofthouse 
Hall, near Knaresboro’, the wife of Chas. 
Slingsby, esq. a son and heir.—At Power- 
stock, Dorset, the wife of Rev. J. S. M. 
Anderson, a son and heir.—33. At Ply¬ 
mouth, the wife of £. A. Hoffay, esq. a 
dau.—3b'. At Lung Meiford, Suffolk, the 
wife of Rev. S. Sheen, Rector of Staicstead, 
a dau.—28. At Doncaster, the wife of John 


Right Hon. Lord Erskine, to he Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Wurtemberg. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Rich. Jenkyns, DJ). Dinder Prebend, 
at Wells. 

Rev. Rob. Holdsworth, to a Preb. at Exeter. 
Rev. W. H. Arundell, Cherilon Fitz-Paine 
R. Devon. 

Rev. Jos. Bttdelcy{|J3lewburY V. Berks. 

Rev. J. C. Clapp, Clusten R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. C. Fetton, Cowthoq) R. co. York. 
Rev. Wm. Harriott, Odiham V. Hants. 

Rev. Sam. Hill, Snargate, Kent. 

Rev. Mr. Hume, Warminster V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Howard, Tocunelston R. Norfolk. 
Rev. Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity Coll. 

Garsington R. Oxford. 

Rev. Hen. J. Jones, Flint Perp. Cur. 

Rev. C. L. Kerby, B.C.L. one of the three 
portions offiainpton V. vice Richards, rosig. 
Rev. Mr, Knight, Sheffield, St. Paul's P.f.'. 
Rev. W. B. F^dou, Lilliustone Lovell R. 
Oxon. 

Rev. Thus. Nelson, Little Dunkeld Church 
and Parish, co Perth. 

Rev. W. Palmer, Petesworth V. co. Warwick. 
Rev. J. Wing, Cheyuies R. Bucks. 

Kev. J. Mcrrcwcthcr, Chaplain to Duchess 
of (Clarence. 

Rev. (len. Cruukshank, Chaplain to Dow. 
C’tss. of Cloninell, 

Rev. Wm. Fred. Hamilton, Chaplain toViset. 
Melbourne. 

Civil Prlker.ments. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor of Antigua. 
Charles Peers, esq. Recorder of Wallingford, 
Berks. 

L' H S. 

Sj^iencer Stanhope, esq. a dau.—29. At 
Wanstead, the wife of Money Wigram, esq. 
a sou.—^The wife of Jacob Wood, esq, 
banker, of Tetbury, a dau.—30. At Hamp- 
t. '1 lAidge, Surrey, Lady Catherine Long, 
a dau.—.'11. At Mr. Sergeant Vauglian's, 
Muntaguc-plauc, Lady St. John, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At the house of her father, Sir 
Ludford Hervey, the I^dy of H. N. Daniell, 
esq. Royal Artillery, a son.—2. At the 
house <>f her fiither, Highbury-hill, the 
wife of Rev. C. D. Breretun, a dau,—3. At 
Winestead, the Lady of Col. Maister, a dau. 
—4. At Bagintoii, Warwickshire, the wifii 
of the Rev. W. Davenport Bromley, a dau. 
—7- At Clifton, the wife of E. Barnwell, 
esq. a son.—lU. In Montague-place, the 
Aiife of H. Hendricks, esq. a dau.—IS. At 
Rusliail, tbe wife of Rev. W. Ramsden, a 
dau.—13. The wife of G. Buckton, esq. of 
Great Corom-street, a soa. 
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Jane 17. At BramficM, co. SiifFoIk, S. 
Clissold, e<q. to Chnrlotte, dan. ofT. Sher¬ 
lock Gooch, esq. M.P. for Suffolk. 

July!. Geo. Gould Morgan, esq. M.P. 
of Brickcnden Bury Park, Herts, son of 
Sir C. Morgan, hart. M.P. to Eliza-Anne, 
dan. of late llev. W. iicville, of King-street, 

Portman-sqnarc.-llev. W. Whitmarsh 

Phelps, to Octavla, dau. of Rev. J. Thaine 

Frowd, Vicar of Kemble, Wilts.-8. At 

St. George's, Hanover-^. Hon. H. Beau¬ 
champ Lygon, to Laay Snsan-Caroline, 

dan. of Earl St. Germain.-Rev, H. Tom- 

kinson. Rector of Davenham, Cheshire, to 
Harrlet-Sophia, dan. of Sliakesjieare Phil¬ 
lips, esq. of Barlow Hall, Lancashire.- 

10 . Capt. Thos. Pratt Barlow, 11 th Dra¬ 
goons, to Margaret, widow of late Edw. 
Watson, esq. Bengal Civil Service, and eld¬ 
est dan. of Rev. Dr. Bathle.-In Port- 

land-place, Lord Garv’agh, to Rnsabellc- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of 11. Bonham, esq. 

M.P.-11. Rev. W. Venables Vernon, son 

of Ahp. of York, to Matilda-Mary, dau. of 
Col. W. Gooch, and grand-dan. of Sir T. 

Gooch, of Benacre Hall, .Suffolk, hart.- 

I‘2. Charles, son <sf .Joseph Hume, esq. of 
Montjrellier House, Notting-hill, Kensing¬ 
ton, to Maria, dau. of £, L'Estrange, esq. 

of Hunstanton, King’s'County.-l;f. 

.las. Taylor, esq. of Furnival’s Inn, Solici¬ 
tor, to Mary, dan. of late Jesse .\insworth, 

esq. of VVicken Hall, Lancashire.-Lord 

De Dunstanville, to Miss I.emon, dau. of 

Sir W. Lemon, hart.-Hon. and Rev. 

H. E. .1. Howard, youngest son of Earl 
of Carlisle, to Ilenrietta-Eliz. dau. of J. 

Wright, esq. of Mapperley, Notts.-At 

Deddington, Mr. Chos. Faulkner, of St. Ed¬ 
mund llall, to Anne, only child of late 

John Duffell, esq. of Wroxton, Oxon.- 

Edw. Bird, of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. Barris¬ 
ter at Law, to Miss Emma Burt, of Brix- 

ton.-14. N. W. Peach, esq. of Hyde, 

Dorset, to Harriet, dau. of late .f. T. At- 
kyns, esq. of Huntercomlie House, Bucks. 

-At Kneesworth House, Royston, Henry, 

son of S. Smith, esq. M P. of Woodhall 
Park, Herts, to Lady Lucy I.ie$rio Mel¬ 
ville, sister of Earl of Leven and Melville. 
-15. Rev. Lord G. H. Spencer Church¬ 
ill, 3d son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. 

Nares, Rector of Biddenden, Kent.- 

Rev. Rob. Williams, eldest son of Rev. R. 
Williams, Rector of Great Houghton, to 
Miss Newman, niece of the Recorder of 

London.-Andrew-Haigh Milroy, esq, of 

Mmwell-hill, to Anne, dau. of Mr. Wm. 

Bow, Jun.-At Durham, Carlisle Bam- 

lett, esq. son of J. B. esq. of Haverton Hall, 
Stockton, to Anne, dau. of late Adam Al- 


derson, esq. of Tokenhouse-yard, and Hack' 
ney-road.—— 17 . AtSt George’s, Hanover- 
square, Sam. G. Gist, esq. of Wormington 
Grange, Gloucestershire, to Hon. Mary- 
Anne Westenra, only dau. of Lord Ross- 

more.-At the house of his Excellency 

the British Ambassador, at the Hague, 
John-Payne Elwes, esq. of Stoke College, 
Suffolk, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dan. of Is. 

Elton, esq. of Stapleton.-19. Rev. G. 

'rrahernc, of St. Hilary, Glamorganshire, 
to Ellen, dau. of .1. G. Rnyds, esq. of Cle- 

menstone House-Francis-Gittius Francis, 

esq. son of C. Francis, esq. of Bexley, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of G. W. B. Bohun, esq. 

of Beccics.-20. At St. Mary-le-hone, 

Alfred, son of Abel Chapman, esq. of Wood¬ 
ford, lo Caroline, dau. of Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten, one of the .Judges of the Supreme 

Court in Calcutta.-^At Norton Canon, 

Herefordshire, Rev. Thos. Stacey, Vicar of 
Roath, Glamorganshire, to Mary-Anne, 

dau. of late J. Richards, esq. of Cardiff.- 

21 . At Edinburgh, ^v. .Tolin-Matthios 
Turner, Rector of Wilmsiow, Cheshire, to 
Louisa-Lcwis, .‘Id dau. of late Capt. Geo. 

Robertson, R.N.-By apccial Licence, 

John Barnes, esq. of Chorle^ Wood House, 
Herts, to Sarab, dau. of C. Medley, esq. 
of Farington.-24. Walter-Lawrence Law¬ 

rence, esq. of Sandywell Park, Glducester, 
to Mary, only child of late Christian Splidt, 

esq. of Stratford, Essex.-2«. At Mill- 

brook, Hants, Lieut. R. S. Amiel, to Anne, 
dau. of Jas. de Visine, esq. of New Court, 
Gloucpstershirc, and grand-dau. of late 
Judge Benreroft.——Vincent-Stuckey Rey- 
nold.s, esq. of Bolton-stract, to Marian, 
<lau. of G. Basevi, esq. of Montague-street, 

Russell-square.-I'homas, son of Benj. 

Rawson, es(|. of Darley Hall, Lancashire, 
to Francis-Penelopc, dau. of J. P. 'rempest. 
Col. 1st Royal Lancashire Militia, of 'Tong 

Hall, co. York.-27. At Sevenoaks, Capt. 

Rich. Streatfield, R.N. son of H. S. esq. of 
Chlddingstone, Kent, to Anne, dau. of H. 

Woodgate, esq. of River Hill.-At Sken- 

dleby, Jas. Preston, esq. to Sophia, dau. of 

W. Marshall, esq. of Great Grimsby.-Rev. 

W.R.Skilton, to Marla, dau. ofMrs. Biggs, of 
the Manor,Barking.—^At same time, Mr. Jas. 
Biggs, to Charlotte, 3d dau. of Kubt. Mar¬ 
tin, esq. deceased, late of Great Ilford.- 

28. John Dickinson, of Broad-street Build¬ 
ings, esq. to Catherine, dau. of late Michael 

Andrew Verbjke, of London, esq.-^At 

Burton, Rev. Rob. Stephen Stevens, M.A. 
Vicar of South Petherwin and Truen, Corn¬ 
wall, to dau. of late D. Burges, esq. of 

Bristol.-29. At Clifton, Rev. G. H. 

Ridding, B.C.L. Second Master of Win¬ 
chester College, Rector of Rolston, Wilts, 

to 
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to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. T, Stonehouse 

Vigor, of York Crescent, Clifton.-29. 

Hen. only son of J.VVilson, esq.ofllighbury- 
liill, Middlesex, to Mary, dau. of £. Fuller 

Maitland, esq. of Shinfield Park, Berks.- 

At Great Torrington, Rev. W. Johnson 
Youge, Rector of Rockburne, co. Hants, 
tu £iiz. dau. of Rev. P. Wellington Fur/.e. 

-S. White esq. of Frelherne-lmlge, co, 

Glouccsier, to Jane, dau. of J. Tripp, esq. 

-Rev. Jos. Cox, Master of Gainsbro’ 

School, to Mnry, dau. of late J. Nettleship, 

esq. of Gainsbro'.-.31. Jolin, son of G. 

Wcntwoith Wentworth, esq. of Woolley 
Park, CO. York, to Henrietta-MarlB, dau. 
of J. Bosanquet, esq. of Bioxcubury, Heits. 

Lately. At Llanbcilehr, Rev. G. Strong, 
of Hyserth, Vicar of St. Asaph and IJan- 
saniuin, co. Denbigh, to Miss Bury, dau. 
and co-heiress of the late T. B. esq. of 

Bury, CO. Lancaster.-^At Avely, John 

Beard, esq. of W'inchestcr, co. Hants, to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, of Southampton, 

same county.-At Alvcrstoke, Rev. Arth. 

Goddard, to Anna, dau. of Capt. Barker, 

R, N. of Gosport.-Rev. J. Knevett, 

Master of the Free Grammar School, Eye, 

to Miss Kerry, of Hoxnc, Suffolk.-Rev. 

R. C. Wilson, Vicar of Preston, Lancashire, 
to Francos-Harriet, flau. of late T. Parr, 

esq. of Bengal Civil Service.-Hon. and 

Rev. Wm. Nevill, son of the Earl of Aber¬ 
gavenny, to Caroline, dau. of Ralph Lceke, 
esq. of Longford Hall, Salop.——R. 'I’o- 
rln Kindersley, esq. M.A. son of N. E. 
Kindersley, esq. of Sunning Hill, Berks, to 
Mary-Anne, only dau. of Rev. J. Lrich Ben¬ 
nett, ofThorpc-place, Surrey.-Jl «. A.P. 

Kelley, Vicar of Little Hampton, Sussex, 
to Miss Jenkin, of Clearer Villa. Berks.—- 
At Sculcoates, Rev. Erskine Ncrile, to 
Mary, only dau. of G. Fieldiug, esq. of 

Hull.-Rev. H, Locking, M.A. to Mary, 

dau. of late Rev. T. Beaumont Burnaby, 

Rector of Asfordhy, Leic.-Rev. Jo- 

nathaii-Chase Matchett, M.A. of Congham, 
Norfolk, to Eliza-Jauctte, dan. of late Rev. 
C. Dode, M.A. Rector of Denver.———Rev. 
B. Powell, of Wigan, to Anno, dau. of Rev, 
T. Wade,' of Tottington, Shropshire. - - 
Rev. H. J. In^ , Rector of West Keal, 
Ijncolnkbire, to Elizabeth, dau. of late D. 
Hort Macdowall, esq. of Wilkinshaw, Ren¬ 
frewshire.——At Aysgatth, Rev. John Met¬ 
calfe, 2d son of Jas. Metcalfe, esq. of Aa- 
krigg, to Eliz. dau. of late F. Chapman, esq. 

of Thornton Rust, in Wensleydale.-At 

Paisley, Rev. Ebenezer Miller, of Black¬ 
burn, to Miss Margarev. Maepherson.- 
Rev. G. D. Mudir, of Rucbfnrd, Essex, to 
Wedderbum A. dau. of Mr. Ainslie, ofDun- 
dec,——At Lewisham, Rev. Thos. N. Ste¬ 
vens, Chaplain to the East India Company, 
to Frnnees-Mary, only dau. of late Capt. 
JohnMajor,-——Rcv..f. Hind, M.A. F.A.S. 
to Eliza, dau. of Rev. J. Stoddart, North¬ 


ampton,—Rev. T. Jones, of Llondirian, 
Glumurganshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of L. 
Morice, esq. of Abcrllolwyn, Aberystwith. 
... -.Rev. John-Baines Graham, to Louisa, 
only dau. of late Rich. Thorley, esq. of Bar- 
ton-on-Humher.——Rev. Sam. Lloyd, of 
South Cerncy, Gloucestershire, to Mary, 
dau. of late W. Ankers, esq. of Tillidown 
House, iic.ar Durslcy. 

Sept. 1. John Jeffreys, of Bhikebrooko, 
Worcestershire, esq. to Caroline, dau. of T. 
Davy, esq. of Gould-square, London.— 
2 . Rev. G. Mathew, Vicar of Greenwich, 
to Mary, dau. of S. Enderhy, esq. of Black- 
heath.—.—Capt. L. Graham, to Mrs, Fid- 
kin, of the P.irade^Kiijg’s-road, Chelsea. 
—1. At Shrewsbury, Richaru Tmith, F.R, 
S.Ij. of Livorjiool, to Marianne, 2d dau. of 
W. Egerton Jelfrcys, esq. of Coton-hill, 

Salop.-At St. George’s, Hanover-squnre, 

W. Adair (’after, esq. to Eliz. Hyde, sister 
to J, Hayne, esq. of Iladdon, Jamaica, and 

Burderop Park, Wilts.-J. Wm, Ogle, 

esq. to Aime, dau. of J. Scott, esq. of Brom¬ 
ley, Kent.- a. Jas. Reeves, esq. of Ely- 

place, to Jane-Mary, 2d dau. of 11. Carington 
Bowles, esq. F.S.A. of Myddclton-housc, 

Enfield.-Alex. Wardrop, esq. of Madras, 

to .J&ssic, dau. of late R. Burn, esq. Edin¬ 
burgh.-7. Rev. T. Trevenen Penrose, 

to Susanna-Mnry, dan. of the Rev. Joshua 
Brooke, Rector of Gamston.-Dr. Wil¬ 

liams, of Bcdford-place, to E. 1.. M. dau. of 
late J. G. Philips, esq. M.P. of Cwingwilly, 
Carmarthenshire. — John-Sidney Farrell, 
esq. of Royal Artil. to Mary, dau. of late T. 

Baynton, esq. of Clifton.-Arthur Eas- 

tnn, esq. of tlie Board of Coutroul, to Miss 
Catherine Raitt.-8. W. Warren Hast¬ 

ings, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Sophia, eldest 

dau. of Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street.- 

John Nelson, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
to Caroline, 2d dau, of Dr. Burrowa, of 
Gower-street.——.9. Edw. Biddle, esq, to 
Jane, dau. of Inte T. Colchester, esq. 
C'lmtham,——Mr. W. Mackintosh Hutton, 
of Camberwell, to Elizabeth, dau. of J. 

Chapman, esq. of Putney.-At Caver- 

sham- pork. Sir T. F.lmsley Croft, Ijnrt. to 
Sophia-Jane Lateward, only child of late R. 
Lateward Lateward, esq. of Ealing-grove. 
—George-James Clifton, esq to Mnry, 

dau. L * J. Revans, esq. of Kennington,-- 

Henry, eldest son of Chaa. Rossi, esq. of 
Lisson-grove, to Catherine-Anne, dau. of 
late Rev. R. Wilson, Rector of Deaford, 

■o, I.«ic.-J, Bayley, esq. F.R. and A.S. 

of Upper H,-irIcv-strect, to SopJiia-Anne, 
dau. OT Right Hon. R, Ward, of Bangor 

Castle, CO. Down. - John-Bate, elihst 

son of W. Cardnle, esm of Bedford-row, to 
Emma, dan. of late T. W. Pluinmer, esq. 

of Clapham.-11. J. Mitchell, esq. MJP, 

to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. Elliot, esq. of 
Pimlico Lodge. 

OBITUARY. 
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King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

July S. Aged 92, Tnmchainalii, Quern 
«)f the Sandwich islands.—After the body 
liail been enihalined, it was placed in a leaden 
eoifin, and laid upon tressels in the Govern¬ 
or's (Poki's) bed-chamber till the 12th. 
The coffin was elevated about four feet from 
the ground, by tressels. * On each side were 
wax candles jilaccd at equal distances, and 
around were suspended the Aau maim, or 
war cloaks, which are very lienutiful, and 
conijiosed of red and yellow feathers, cu¬ 
riously wrought. At the head of the coffin 
were placed her Alajesty’s cloak, and the 
katb, or fan plume, and on the lid the rei 
vlu mnno, or head and neck ornaments of 
the deceased. liou(|ucts of flowers were 
arranged on each side, and the floor strewed 
with rose leaves. 'I'he body was not embalm- 
e<l by the usual process, but merely wrapped 
tightly in waxed linen, which is sufficient fur 
its preservation. It was soldered in a leaden 
coffin, which was deposited in one of oak, 
covered with rich crimson Genoa velvet; the 
handles and mountings were of plated Bri¬ 
tannia metal. In the centre of the lid was a 
large brass ]date, on which is engraven the 
following inscription : 

TAMEHAMALU ELI 

No Na aina o awahi , 

Make f I’elekani 

23 Makaiki Taitu 
Ijondon 8 Kemahue o ke MaikaikI 
1824 . 

Underneath was the following in English : 

TAMEHAMALU, 

Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
departed this life in London, on the 8th of 
July, 1834, aged 23 years. 

On each side of the coffin stood the Lady 
Companion of the deceased Queen, the Go¬ 
vernor, Treasurer, and two others of the 
suite, and the Interpreter at the foot. 

The mortal remains of the Queen were 
removed at five o’clock from Osborn’s Ho¬ 
tel, in a htersc and six, followed by some of 
the suite iu a mourning coach, and deposit¬ 
ed in a Vault under St. Martin’s Church, 
where it remained until removed for em¬ 
barkation. 

It is known that their Majesties were 
converted to Christianity, and when the 
melancholy intelligence of his consort’s 
death was communicated, his Majesty was 
for a few moments deeply affected; he then 
looked upwards, and said, “ She is gone to 
Heaven.’’ After a pause he added, ** I 

Gent. Mao. September, 1824, 

11 


know that every thing thni, skill and care 
could do, has been done. I am grateful for 
it.” 'I’lic Miiig understood English a little, 
and spoke a few sentences. 'The deceased 
Queen could read it well. Numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, and many distinguished 
Naval Officers, hiwc left car<ls of condo¬ 
lence. 

On the 14tli, the King who had laboured 
under great illness, died, at the Caledonian 
Hotel in Uubert-street, Adelphi, On tbe 
'ruesd.ay morning Ids Majesty was consider¬ 
ed somewhat better, ami be passed a tran¬ 
quil night, but in tbe afternoon he became 
worse, a,id at night it w'os found necessary 
to send fur Dr. lA^y, from liis house in 
Mount-street. On the arrival of that gen¬ 
tleman he found that liis Majesty was in a 
very low state, and death appeared to be ap¬ 
proaching fast, 'rhe King, on seeing Dr. 
Ley, caught him by the hand, and said in 
his own language, “ I «m dying, I know 1 
am dying.” He continued very sensible, 
and knew all around him. Madame Poki, 
the Governor’s lady, was partlcidurly atten¬ 
tive to his Majesty; she supported his head 
from one o’clock till the time the vital spark 
hod fled : Poki, the Governor, nn 1 the rest 
of the suite were supporting tlicir Hoyal 
IMaster’s legs at the foot of the bed. At 
two o’clock he became alarmingly worse, 
and he .^eemed then not to know any person: 
the Admiral was brought into the room, and 
was affected to tears. 'I'he King took no 
notice of him, nor of.iny other person about 
him. From .hat time till four o’clock he 
kept continually saying, “ I shall lose my 
tongue, 1 shall lose my tongue,” and just 
before he breathed his last. Ids Majesty 
faintly said, '' Farewell to you nil, I am 
dead, I am happy.” After uttering these 
words, he expired in the arms of Madame 
Poki. 

On the 18th, the undertaker and hij as¬ 
sistants arrived at the Caledonian Hotel, to 
prepare for placing the Royal body in the 
temporary depository in the vault at St. 
Martin’s Church. About five, a hearse 
drawn by six horses, and a mourning coach, 
drove up to the tavern, and the coffin was 
brought out on the shoulders of eight men, 
and ])laced in the carriage. 

The Governor, 'J'reasurer, Rives the Se¬ 
cretary, and Captain Starbuck, then entered 
the mourning coach, and the procession 
movdd on at a funeral pace towards St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Church, where, on its arrival, the 
coffin was taken out and carried through the 
aile of the church, and deposited by the 
side of Tamehamalu the late Queen, 'fhe 

mourning 
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mourning coach then conveyed the suite 
back to the (Caledonian Hotel. 

A few ilays prior to the King’s death, 
Mr. Rives, at his Majesty’s request, pre¬ 
pared a testamentary document, but it was 
not signed till a few hours before his disso¬ 
lution. I'lie Governor, at the King's re¬ 
quest, attested the will for his Majesty, he 
being so feeble he could not hold his pen, 
but upon Hives explaining to him that the 
docuiuent would be invalid unless he attest¬ 
ed it in his own hand-writing, the King 
took u|> the pen, and, with assistance, made 
his mark, which was witnessed by Doctors 
I.,ey and Peregrine, besides the Governor 
and the rest of the suite. 

Of his manners much has been .said. 
During the voyage he was free and more 
conversational, and would '■ unbend” to 
participate in the general conduct or enjoy¬ 
ments of those around liiin; but on ariiving 
in England he became more considerate in 
his demeanour, and evidently had no humble 
opiuiou of monarchical consequence. He 
seemed to consider that a King’s word was 
law, or that it was his “bond;” and that 
the ^lonarch’s decision, answer, or Jiitt, 
should not be pronounced without the am¬ 
plest reflection—as involving a step that 
could not be retiaced. If any question or 
subject of importance were submitted to 
him, he would nut return an immediate an¬ 
swer ; he would turn round to reflect, and 
perli&ps might not return an answer for 
some minutes, or till another part of tlic 
day. And whatever might ha c been his 
occasional demeanour on ship-b< ird, he did 
not “relax” on shore; he ahrays .seemed 
mindful to sustain the dignity of his station. 

Tbe physicians nuticed a gs.ulual iuCicase 
in his Majesty’s disorder since the lamented 
death of his Royal consort; and on the nf- 
^rnoon of Monday last, after her Majesty’s 
remains had been deposited in St. Martin's 
Church, he mode some anxious inquiries of 
his attendants if they had seen her safely en¬ 
tombed; on being answered in the aflirma- 
tive, he said he was happy, and that Ire 
hoped he should soon be with her. 

His Majesty, immediately after the death 
of the Queen, requested, sitouid he fall a 
victim to his disorder, that his hraly aod 
that of his wife should be conveyed with us 
much speed as possible to his dominions. 

The body laid in state precisely in the 
same manner as that .'f her Alujesty. 

The following dispatch to the Prime Mi¬ 
nister of the Sandwich Islands, announcing 
the demise of his Majqsty, was forwarded 
to Falmouth; 

“Osfwn’s //otc/, London, My 1.5, 

“ Dear Friend—It is very sorrowful news 
for you, but being the wdl of Heaven, we 
must submit. 1 mentioned in my letter, 
dated July 9, the death of our good Queen. 
The King, having lost bis consort, was much 


agitated by the fatal shuck, and, unable to 
.suj)port the weight ids manly bosom expe- 
iicnccd, he died, my dear friend, and loft ii.s 
to lament the virtues we so often ailmircd in 
him. You well know my feelings, and the 
reason I have to deplore the loss of speh 
true friendship. All the physicians could 
do, all wc could say by way of consolation, 
availed nothing; lie told me more than 
once, that all the support the English na¬ 
tion cuiild give him was In vain. Tlie fatal 
bargain, my dear friend, was made, and he 
sunk to rise no more. Their bodies will be 
removed to the Sandwich Islands, to givc 
you and the whole of i.m nation satisfaction 
tliat every thing was dune by tbe English 
Government and private genth.ncn to jiro- 
mote our comfort, and assist our unfortunate 
Monarch. PIvoii the King of England scut 
his own physicians, and the noble Duke of 
York his surgeon; and every thing that 
England produced was at our command. 
You will much regret, witli myself, lliat 
ciraimsiaiices prevented Ids having iin in¬ 
terview with the King of England, who 
kindly expressed his hope (tbruugli bispby- 
siciaiisj that our King would console him¬ 
self, and not sink under liis afllietlon, and 
that his most gtacious Majesty would give 
our King an interview as soiiii as Ids heailh 
was restored. I liu|>c you are well; and tliat 
we shall be able to continue to labour fur 
your welfare, is the wish of 

Yours, truly, 

John H Rivrs, 

To Mr. Pitt, Prime Minister at the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, or Krimaku.” 

Vjscou.NT IIami’den. 

Aiig, 20. At Ids house in Grcen-slrcet, 
GrnsveBor-sqiiare, aged 7S, Tliniiias Tri*- 
vor Hampden. Viscount Hampden, and Ba¬ 
ron Trevor of Bromliam, D.G.L. and Grand 
Cro.ss of the Royal Guolphic Order. His 
T.ordsidp, who was born in September 1 I, 
l/'li'i, was the eldest son of Robert tlic 
lirst Viscount, Ambassador at the Hague 
in tbe reign of George II.* (an eminent 
classical scholar, and author of “Poeiiiata 
Ilampdeiuiaua,” edited in 17 . 02 , from Bu- 
d'o/i's press at Parma, by bis second son the 
Right Hon. John Trevor, now the third 
Viseonni), by Constantia, daughter of Peter 
Anthony de Huyla-rt, Lord of Van Krunin- 
gen in Zealand, wiio died Juno 15 , 1701 . 
He was educated witii the rest of his family 
at Westminster School, to which he always 
felt strongly attached; afterwards a student 
at the University of Oxford; and soon after 
coming of age, in 1708, elected M.P. for 
Lewes, which lie represented till the disso¬ 
lution of that Parliament in 1774 . August 
22, 178.'i, he succeeded his father in the 

* ^ide particulars of him, vol. liii. pp. 

718 , 80 . 1 . 

title; 
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title; and nitliough a supporter of Mr. Fox's 
celebrated India bill in December 17H3> and 
«»f the claims of the Prince of Wales {•' an 
unrestricted Regency in 17 Sf), in all the 
muinentoiis (pie'itions of later years during 
the war, Iah'iI Hampden, ihongh seldom a 
sjjiakcr in either House of Parliament, 
garo n uniform support to the Tory interest, 
both iu Hedfordshiie, Sussex, and JJucking- 
liamshire, wlieie his estates weie chiefly 
situated, and in which latter county he in¬ 
herited the residence of his renowned ances¬ 
tor, John Hampden, a name ever dear in 
the annals of English freedom. His first 
wife, to wliom he was married on June 13, 
17(;rt, was Catherine, only daughter of (Jen. 
David (triciiic, cunfldential Secretary to thu 
l.ite Queen (iharlotte, who died May 2t>, 
and his second, wluun he married 
.Juiu; 1 ?, IfiO.j, daughter of (reorge Brown, 
<•■. 11 . of Edinburgh, sister to Luly Wedder- 
buiu and the Hon. Mis. Alexander Hope, 
will) now survives him. He had no issue hy 
iithiM. lie is thcicfore succeeded by liis 
..Illy l';‘otlic‘i John, born Februaij 24, 174;), 
late Envoy at the Court of Turin : married 
•Augu.st .'i, 1773, llariicl, only daughter of 
late Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Christ 
( huxh, (Xxford, the present and third Vis- 
(limit. 

'I he remains of the late V'iseoimt Hamp¬ 
den a ere interred in tlie family vault at 
(liyiide, near Ijcwcs— the funeral attended 
!iy !i few old fiiends of the* respected Nohle- 
iiiaii, ami the eofliii borne liy eight Ldiourers, 
attiied in their usual Sunday ihcss of a clean 
uliitc lound frock, as oidercd by lus LorJ- 
shij). 

Eahl ok Tyuone. 

Jitli/ 8. In ManslielJ-street, Portland- 
plane, to the inexpressible giief of his dis- 
eoiisoliite parents an i family, and l^-e un¬ 
feigned .suiiow of a numerous ciiele of rela¬ 
tions, whom he had fondly attached to liim 
by his uncoiniiioiily amiable dis|iosiliun and 
endearing manners, at the early age of four¬ 
teen, before he had attained to manliood, 
died George De la P<icr Hercsfonl, Earl of 
Tyrone, eldest son of the Marquis of Water¬ 
ford. This excellent ynutll was sei/' d with 
an inflammation in his bowels, which unha])- 
pity terminated his earthly <>xistence, after 
an illness of three days only. Descended 
from a long illustrious line of aiicestora, he 
gave fair promise to iipliold their fame, and 
to <lo honour to his race. 

His remains were conveyed to Ireland fiir 
intern.ent in the family vault at Curragh- 
inore in the county of Waterford. 

C11ARI.F.S Tieurun, Duke of Placentia. 

Lateh/. At his country seat near Dour- 
dan in France, at the advanced age of flC, 
Charles Lebrun, Duke of Placentia, Peer of 


France, and Grand Cordon of the Iicgion of 
Honour, better known as Third Consul dur¬ 
ing the time of tiie C'oiisular Government. 
He wivs succcssivr'y member of the States- 
General, of the Constituent Assembly, and 
of the Council of Am ’ nts. After being 
Biiona]>arte’s colleague 111 the (.onsular Go¬ 
vernment, he liccame one of his favoureil 
servants iluring the empire, occupying the 
jdace <if I'rince Arch-Treasurer, Governor- 
General of Liguria, of Holland, and other 
high ofliccs. 

On the 20th of April, 1800, he hod the 
misfortune to lose liis wife. 

Rear-Admiral Cuming. 

Lately. William Cuming, esq. Hear Ad¬ 
miral of the Blue, anil a Com[)anion of the 
Most llurioiirahte Militaiy (Jrdcr of the 
Bath. This gallant and highly respected 
oflicer was a native of Totness in Devon¬ 
shire, r.nd after having served tacuty-thrcc 
years as a Midshipman and Lieutenant, was 
made a Commander in 17.9.'). In 1790 ho 
C'liiimaiided the Alhance store-ship, attach¬ 
ed to the Mediterranean fleet i and as a re¬ 
ward for his service.s on that station, was 
posted by Earl .St. Vincent into his^iwn flag 
ship the VicUity of 1 tfO guns; and was made 
a Po.st Captain l.ltli of Oct. 1797. In Jan. 
1801, he obtained the command of the 
Russell, 74, and soon after accompanied the 
expedition sent against Copenhagen, where, 
on tlic glorious 2il of Apiil, he assisted at 
the ciqiture and destruction of thi? Danish 
line of defeiiec. He was afterwards employ¬ 
ed off (\-idi/, under the urdeis of Sir .lamci 
Sainnaic/; and this circuiiistance gave ori¬ 
gin to n fiienilsliip whicli continued until 
Admiral Cuming drew his last breath. In 
ISO.'j ('uptniii (turning Has appointed to the 
Prince ofH'iiles, a .second rate, bearing tbe 
flag of Sir Robert Calder, with whom he 
continued to scive till the autumn of 1805, 
when tliat oflicer struck his flag. During 
the remainder of the war he commanded in 
succession tlic Isis, of 50 guns; Sampson, 
(>4; and Bnml-ay, 74 ; the latter was em¬ 
ployed in the lilockade of Toulon, lie was 
nominated a ('.B. in 1815, and advanced to 
the rank of Rear Admiral 19th of July, 
1821. He married Katherine, daughter of 
the late Ilcnrv Lyde, esq. of Laventor, near 
Totness, but has left no issue. His remains 
were removed to his house at South Brent, 
and afterwards were interred in the parish 
church. 

Lieut.-Gen. J. S. Fablev. 

June 5. At his house in Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square, aged 77, Lieut.- 
gcn. John Simon Farley. This oflicer was 
appointed Ensign in the (>8th foot the 21st 
of April, 1768 ; he served with his regiment 
in Antigua, and succeeded to a Lieutenancy 
(he SOtb of March} 1773. In July he pro¬ 
ceeded 
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cceded to St. Vincent’s, where lie served till 
the reduction of the Charibs in 1773, and 
then returned to England. The 9th of Oct. 
177 B, he Has proniotcd to a company. In 
November 1785, he proceeded to Gibraltar, 
where he did duty till November 1794, and 
then returned to England. In September 
1794, he had the brevet of Major; and in 
1795 was appointed to a Majority in tiic 
68tb, which he joined at Martinique in May 
of that year, and accompanied it in July to 
Grenada, and assisted in reducing the re¬ 
volted inhabitants; after which, in 1796, 
he returned with the regiment to England. 
In 1798 he received the brevet of Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel; and the 1st of March, 1800, 
the Lieutenant-colonelcy of his regiment. 
In January of the latter year he landed with 
the 0‘8th at Martinique, from whence he 
accompanied it to Barbadoes, where it re¬ 
mained till June 1803, and then einharkcd 
for St. Lucie. He was present at the storm¬ 
ing of Mome Fortunic, where he was after¬ 
wards left in garrison with his regiment till 
February 1805; when it was removed to 
St. Vincent’s, and thence to Antigua, where 
it did duty till July 1806, and then return¬ 
ed to England. The 25th of April, 1808, 
lie received the brevet of Colonel; and in 
July 1810, was appointed Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral ; the 4th of June, 1811, he received the 
rank of Major-general. Major-gen. Farley 
was appointed to the Staff at .Jamaica, in 
July 1809, where he remained till the sum¬ 
mer of 1.815. In 1821 he received his aji- 
pointnient to the Lieutcnaiit-genuralsliip in 
the Army. 

This officer was fifty-six years -i the 
army, above twenty of which were jiassed in 
service in the West Indies, yet “as time 
and chance happen to all ,nien,” he had 
only recently arrived at the rank of JJciitc- 
nant-general, while many of his superiors in 
military rank were not born when he enter¬ 
ed the army. 

MaJOR-GbN. DuGALIJ CAMPaEI.L. 

Lately. Major-gen. Dugald Campbell. 
This officer entered the army on the 30th of 
April, 1783, as an Ensign in the ■57th Foot. 
He served in Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick twfc years and a half. He was pro¬ 
moted to Lieutenant March 20, 1788 ; and 
in 1790, received a letter of service to raise 
an independent company, for which he was 
gazetted the 24 th of January, 1791. These 
companies being disbanded shortly after¬ 
wards, and the officers placed on half-pay, 
he remained in that situation until permitted 
to give the difference between full and half- 
j»y, and was a[ipointed, July I, 1793, Cap¬ 
tain in the 46tli Foot. He cmbarkeil with 
recruits fur Gibraltar in 1794, and went 
frotii thence to the West Indies. He was 
there actively employed against the French 
and Chaiibs in St. Vincent's from March to 
Ducember 1795, without quillbg the field. 


Ho embarked for England in July 1796, 
and shortly after his arrival was sent on the 
recruiting service; he remained on that duty 
nearly 12 months, and then joined his regi¬ 
ment, and in 1800 embarked fur Ireland. 
He remained with the regiment, except dur¬ 
ing the periods he was employed as InspeA- 
ing Field Officer of the reserve then raising 
in the county of Cork, and embarked with 
it the 6th of January, 1804, for the West 
Indies, and arrived in March following at 
Barbadoes. Shortly afterwards he was sent 
in the command of this regiment to Domi¬ 
nica. He was appointed, Jan. 1, 1798, Ma¬ 
jor by brevet, and siiecceded to a Majority 
in the 46th Foot, April 27, 1800. On the 
25th of Septein^r, 1803, ho obtained the 
brevet of Lieutenant-colonel. He was ap¬ 
pointed Colonel in the Army the 1 st of Jan. 
1812; Lieutenant-colonel in the 3d West 
India regiment the ISth of August, 1812. 
He was appointed Colonel by brevet, Jon. 1, 
1813, and Major-gen. June 4, 1814. 

Major-General L. Macquarie. 

July.,.. At his house in Duko-street, 
St. James's, Mnjor-grn. T.iachlBn Macquarie, 
late Governor of New South Wales. This 
officer entered the service as Ensign in the 
2d battalion of tbc S4tli foot, the 9tli of 
April, 1777. He performed garrison duty 
at Halifax and other parts of Nova Scotia, 
in N.)rtb America, for four years, from 1777 
to 1781 inclusivo. The 18tb of January, 
1781, he obtained a Lieutenancy in the 1st 
battalion 7istfuot. 11c did ginrison duty 
at New York and Charlestown in North 
America, and in the Island of Jamaica in 
the Wbst Indies for three years. He was 
reduced on half-pay the 4th of June, 178-1; 
and appointed Lieutenant in tile 77th regi¬ 
ment the 25th of December, 1787; and 
Captain the 9th of Nuvemljcr, 1788. (’ap- 

tain Macquarie served in various parts of 
India from the 3d of August, 1788, to the 
1st of January, 1803; ho was present at 
the sieges of Cannanore in 1790, at Sering- 
ajHitam in 1791, at Cochin in 1795, and at 
Columbo in 1796. The 3d of May, 1796, 
he received the rank of Major by brevet, and 
on the 12th of March, 1801, obtained a 
Majority in t1te46th regt. of Infantry. Hu 
cuiitini: 'd to serve in various parts of India 
and in Egypt during the above mentioned 
periods. He was present at the battle of 
Medascer, and at the siege of Seringapatam 
in India in 1799; he was on actual service 
in Malabar and in some petty engagements 
there, and was present at tiie siege of Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt, in the year 1801. The 
7th of November, 1801, he was appointed 
brevet Lieutenant-colonel, and on the 30tli 
May, 1806, Lieutenant-colonel in the 73d 
foot. He served at home os Assiutant-adju- 
tant-gcnersl on the London Staff from July, 
1803, tilt April 1.805; and afterwards in 
India with the 86th regiment, in the field, 
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in 1S0.5 and 1806. He returned homo in 
1807, to join the 7.8d regiment; and in Moy 
1800, was sent out to New South Woles as 
Governor outl Conimander-in-Chlef of that 
settlement and Its dependencies. His high 
merits in tliis station we had occasion to no¬ 
tice in speaking of the present flourishing 
condition of that important settlement. See 
Part i. p. .197. 'J’he 25th of July, 1810, he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and 
Feb. 21, 1811, to that of Brig.-gcn. He 
was appointed Major-general June 4, 181.1. 

On the 1 Ith of July, the remains of this 
lamented oflreer were removed from Duke- 
street, St. James’s, attended by a most re- 
S])cctablc assemblage of nobility and gentry. 
The whole proceeded to St. James’s-square, 
up Regent-street, and Portland-placc, en¬ 
tering the New-rond by Paik- crescent, 
where the procession dispersed, and the 
hearse then proceeded along the City-road, 
iiecoinpanicd by the deceased’s sun. Master 
Dachliin Macquarie, his brother. Colonel 
Ch.iiles Maeipiarie, Sir ('Imrlcs Forbes and 
his four sons, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Meiklcjohn, and a few more friends in 
inuiirniiig coaches; and on arriving at Her¬ 
mitage Wharf, the body was consigned to 
a vessel charteicd for the purpose of con¬ 
veying it to its last resting-place, among the 
General’s ancestors, in the Isle of Mull. 


Siu CiiAni-ES Mac Cautiiy. 

,ftm. '21. 'I'lie death of tins distinguished 
ofllcer, in an cug.igcment with the Ashan- 
tces, hits been already recorded in Part i. 
pp. 'I .',.1, (I’.J I . Sir (diaries iMue C'arthy was 
appointed a Captain in the Irish brigiidc, 
Oi't. 1, 179(>; C/iiptain .l^d Font Marell 1.5, 

1 SOI) ; Major New flrunsuiefc Fcneihic In- 
fintiy, April I 1, 1804. This regiment was 
trained under his orders. That duty he dis¬ 
charged with singular ability; and succeeded 
as much in attaching to himself the affec¬ 
tionate esteem of the whole corps, as in 
hiiuging them rapidly to a high state <if 
discipline. Ho quitted that colony amid 
the praises of his superiors, and the bless¬ 
ings of those who had been ])1accd under liis 
command; and he proceeded to ilisplay in a 
very different climate, and uaJer circuiu- 
btanccs of great novelty and pemliarity, the 
same admirahl'; faculties in a still wider 
■sphere. He was appointed Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel of the Royal African Corps May 30, 
1811. After Sir Charles had arrived at 
Cape Coast, and whilst he was making great 
prejmratious for invading the country of the 
A*'Imtitecs, the King of Ashantce sent Sir 
Charles his compliments, with a threat of 
son.I having his lieud os an ornament to th' 
great war drum of Ashantee !—It is a sin¬ 
gular fact, that the subject of this threaten¬ 
ing message was frequently adverted to hy 
the late Sir Charles. When at the head of 
his troops, in alluding to the King of Ash- 
anlec, ho once remarked in a jocular way to 


some officers, «t1iBt fellow says nothing 
will satisfy him but my head," which created 
a laugh at the exjience of the sable Mo¬ 
narch, but Sir (Jharles, looking seriously, 
replied, <* you need not 1r.. 'h, it might so 
happen.’* On another occasion, two days 
befuie the fatal action of the list January, 
he said in an ironical manner to two Aslian- 
tce prisoners who had been brought before 
him, “I hear your master wants my jaw¬ 
bones fur his big drum; very well, I am go¬ 
ing to give them to him to-morrow." Alas! 
how true the prediction I 

Amidst the melancholy reflections sug¬ 
gested hy the death of the gallant Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy, it is at least gratifying to ob¬ 
serve with what intense affection his memory 
is cherished in a Culuny over which he has 
so long presided. In recording the lament¬ 
able event which terminated his existence, 
the editor of the Sierra Leone Gazette with 
a feeling and energy which do him honour, 
breaks out into too following effusion of 
sentiment: 

*‘Thus has fallen, by the hands of the 
ruthless savages, our noble, brave, and re¬ 
vered benefactor and friend—the fri^d of 
mankind, and the idol^of every loyal and 
grateful heart within the Colony ! While, 
therefore, with sincere yet unavailing re¬ 
gret, we deeply deplore his loss, wc bow, 
with liumhic resignation, before the will of 
the Ai.MiGUTy Disrosr.n of Events, who 
hath been pleased to visit us with this heavy 
affliction, satisfiod that ' He doetli all things 
well.’ To H iM must we look fur that con¬ 
solation and siqiport in this trying and dis¬ 
astrous hour, which He alone is capable of 
affording : we must call upon Him to ena¬ 
ble us to hear, as (^ristians, the loss of one 
who possessed all those qualities which 
could assure the fidelity and attachment of 
every class of inhabitants; and the memory 
of whose bright example as the true father 
of the people placed under Ills Government, 
will remain engraven in the hearts of the 
present, and be handed down to future ge¬ 
nerations. We ourselves, who have liveil 
so lung under his paternal government and 
care, and have so frequently witnessed the 
blessings which he has dispensed to alf, and 
the hcncficial effect produced hy his talents 
and virtues, are, alas ! too well aware of tho 
loss wc have sustained by this awful event. 
Under his mild and judicious administration, 
we have seen every endeavour to promote 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of tho 
people; and have bchHd tho Colony, by his 
exertions and example, advance in a few 
years to a state of [irnspcrity and happiness 
which has for outstripped the expectations 
of the most sanguine: while the greatest 
evil of tho present melancholy catastrophe 
will be found to arise from the non-comjile- 
tion of those beneficial plans which our late 
Governor had formed fut the welfare of 
Africa." 


LlEl'T. 
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Lieut.-Coi. Johnston. 
hatehj. At Shaldon Lodge, Hants, aged 
45, Lt.'co). Arthur Johnston, late Assistant 
Commander of the lioyal Military College, 
Farnliam. Tills excellent officer fell a sa¬ 
crifice to his exertions in the service of his 
country, during his residence in Ceylon, the 
effects of which haffled every effort of hu¬ 
man pou'CT to overcome. He was appointed 
Lieutenant of the 103d Foot, May 17,1794; 
of the 19th Foot, Sept. 8, 1795; Captain 
3d Ceylon regt. April 7, 1804 ; Rlajor 2d 
Ceylon rog. Nov. 30, 1809 ; INTajor, R(iy<il 
Corsican llangcrs. May 1(>, 1811 (in which 
he was on half pay) ; and Drevet Lieut.- 
col. June 4, 1614. 

Sir John Hill, Bart. 

MaijIX. At three o'clock, at his seat, 
Hawkestone, Salop, in his 84 th year, Sir 
John Hill, hart. Hu was the sixth child of 
Sir Rowland, first Baronet, by Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Brian Broughton, of Broughton, 
CO. Stafford, hart.; was born July 31, 1740, 
succeeded his brother Richard, 3d liaronct, 
Nov.,38, 1808. Sir .lolm Hill represented 
the Borough of S^irews-huvy in Parliament 
13 yeaisj in the yetir 1611 he served the 
office of Mayor of Shrewsbury j and at the 
period of his decease ho was Colonel Com¬ 
mandant of the Noith Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Hfi married Mary, daughter of .loliti 
Chamhre, of Petton, co. Salop, osq. The 
happy parent of sixteen ehihlren. rlu' majo¬ 
rity of whom survive him, and si> )f whom 
have attained high rank and distinction in 
the service of their country. Sir J. Hill not 
only sustained a jiatriarfhal character, hut 
was especially distinguished ly the most 
honourable appellation of “the Father of 
Heroes.” As tlie head of a family proveihial 
also for its liberality and zeal in the further¬ 
ance of every work of charity and humanity, 
his decease will he a source of general and 
unfeigned regret. 

He completed h's 83d year on the 1st of 
August last, and lie died easily and happily, 
after scarcely one whole day’s illness. Sir 
.John Hill is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
in his extensive estates by his grandson 
Rowland, one of the Representatives in Par¬ 
liament fur the county of Salop. 

The funeral took place at Frees, May 28. 
Tlie shops at Frees ami at Whitchurch 
were closed, and every res|)ect shewn to the 
memory of the deeflased by the vast num¬ 
ber of jicrsons assembled on the uccasioti. 

Captain Macpherson, U. N. 

JunfiT. At Milltown Cottage, N. B. 
Capt. George Maepherson, R.N. He en¬ 
tered the Navy as Midshipman on board the 
Dragon (74) in 1800—served in the Cafin- 
pus (flag-ship, successively, of Adinirals 


Campbell and Louis), on the Mediterra¬ 
nean station, and In Lord Nelson’s memo¬ 
rable chase of the French fleet to and from 
the West Indies, preceding the battle of 
Trafalgar. In 1805', the Cnmptti was de- 
taelied with Admiral Sir J. Duckworth, and 
was in the engagement off St. Domingo, 
when five sail of tlie line were captured or 
destroyed. On their passage to Fngland, 
Capt. Maepherson was in the Rranve prize- 
ship, which foundered at sea, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. In 1807, the Cano-' 
jnis was ordered to the Dardanelles, where 
('apt. M.icpher!., p was cm]i]oycd in dislodg¬ 
ing Turkish troops funn an island off Con¬ 
stantinople—hod the euiiiip <nd of a boat, 
when the ^Jjax blew up, and cd the va¬ 
luable life of the Captaiu (now Adtniial) 
the Hon. Sii H. Blackwood. Uc then pro¬ 
ceeded with the exjiedition under Genenil 
Fraser to J5gyj>t, and signalized himself in 
the command of gun-hoats, at a very im¬ 
portant position oil the Lake Mareotis. In 
1808 he was made Lieutenant, and superin¬ 
tended the fitting-out of the tfarspilp. He 
was shifted to the Cakdonm. Lord Gam- 
bier's fl.ag-slii]), previously to the successful 
attack on the French squadron in the Ba>-({ue 
Roods. In 1809, he volunteered to ac¬ 
company the Whilcheren exjiedition, and 
was actively employed in tin; command of 
gun-hoats on the Scheldt—rejoined the 
Caledonia, and s.iiled witli Admiral Piekinore, 
to the bay of t'adiz., where he again ilistiii- 
guislied liiraseir a; a volunteer, in the de¬ 
fence of Matagorda : and soon after, while 
(with a very inferior force) gallantly pre¬ 
venting the escape of a French prison-ship, 
he received a musket hall through the left 
leg, and another in lii.s breast; 300 of the 
enemy (out of .500 armed with inusketsl 
were killeil, and tlie ship iiiirnt. He after¬ 
wards served in the Fg/mm/, and 

L'/Zci/j where, on various occasions, ills zeal, 
judgment, and aliility, were highly conspi¬ 
cuous. In ISWy he was First Lientennut of 
tlie Cr/asgorr frigate, Capt. the Hon. Anthony 
Maitland, in tlie attack on Algiers; and af¬ 
ter his return, he was proinntcd to the rank 
of (,'onimander, and jmt on half-pay. Gifted 
with the aijAntagcs of a powerful miml, re- 
gulfied hy ffic most scrupulous sense of ho¬ 
nour and devotion to the duties of liis pro¬ 
fession, he gained, in a high degree, the 
confidence of his .superiors, and secured the 
admiration of every witness of his conduct. 
The same energy of mind and firmness of 
character which distingnished him as an 
officer, prompted him, in his retirement, to 
further usefulness in the service of the pub¬ 
lic, as an active and faithful Magistrate, In 
the more private walks of life, his warm and 
hospitable disposition, cheerful though mo¬ 
dest and unassuming manner, and his sincere 
and steady friendship, eminently fitted him 
to promote the beppinets of social inter¬ 
course. 


Eowaru 
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Euwaro John Fkarer, Esq. 

July 27. At Haslar Ho.spital, ofter s short 
illness, Etlwiiril John Fraser, cstj. IMidship- 
iiiiin of Ills Majesty’s ship Oreslis, nephew 
of Ucar-aihnirul I’ercy I'laser, anil sixth son 
of the late ^'nllant JMajor-geiicrul John I'la* 
ser, who was killed at the battle of Deig, in 
November 1S04, at which he commanded 
the infantry of Lieut.-gcn. J.ord Luke s 
army, and defeated, with total rout, the 
whole of Jcssevent Rao Ifolkar’s infantry 
and urtilleiy, at a time when his Commaxuler- 
in-Chief (in person) with the Uritish Na¬ 
tive Cavalry, was in pursuit of the sarao 
chieftain’s cavalry foi ce, ivhieh he came up 
with, anil defeated in a signal inanniT, un¬ 
der the walls of l‘’nrrriehal)iid, after a march 
of ri't miles in '24 hours, by which combined 
movements the Mahiatta power was ciip- 
p!cd for ever. The Marijuis of Wellesley, 
in (council, aJinoHnced the death of Majoi- 
gon. Fiasci to the ( ouit of Directois in 
JCngland, ixi a despatch ilated .Maieh 22, 
JHO'i, and entreated a moiminciit to his me- 
inoiy, and a jnoiision for his family, stating, 
tluit nothing more appropriuUx to his me¬ 
mory could be said than in the terms of the 
Comiiiander-in-Chicf, l.oid Luke, who, in 
his general orders, stated that “ advancing 
in front of the troojis, his exertions ani¬ 
mated to the arduous enterpiise; that he 
continued to cneoinage tin in long after he 
liad been wounded, and lus voice impelled 
them, until a coinjiletc and glorious victory 
crowned and rewuidcil his exertions.” The 
noble iMaii{uis, in a jietsoij.d aildress to his 
Royal Higlmess tbc Duke of York, in the 
same raontb of March, isofs, in the must 
energetic manner enforced the services of 
Major-general Fraser, and intieaied liisjiro- 
teetion for his young family. See vol. i.xxv. 
]){i. 4U5, 4(1(1) 4li(j. 

John Puoii, Esq. 

Fc/'. 2.'{. At Madras, John Pugh, esq. 
hariister-at-law, and one of the Arivocates 
of h'l. Majesty’s Supreme Coiut of Judica¬ 
ture in that Pre.<)iilcney. Ills death is thus 
noticed in the Aliulras Ga/ette : 

Mr. Pugh had not been many months 
in India; hut during the sho^t period of his 
residence amongst us, he had acquired the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
With the public he had established a cha¬ 
racter which none but men of superior abi¬ 
lities ever obtain ; and his death has caused 
a vaeuuni which will not easily be supplied. 
No man ever practised in the Supreme 
Court whose opinions os a Lawyer were 
more relied upon, or whose talents and ac- 
({uirements as an Advocate were more justly 
admired and res])ectcd. As an orator he 
was peculi.orly eloquent and im]>res.sive. By 
the death of this excellent man, the various 
religious and charitable Institutions at Ma¬ 
dras have been deprived of one of their most 
realoiis and useful supporters. His loss 
will be lung mourned, uot only by his £iinily 


and intimate iricnils, hut by oil who were 
acquainted with the many amiable qualities 
he jiossessed.” 

He published “ Hemaikabic Oecurrences 
in the iJfe of Jon.is Hauway> Esq.” 1787> 
Svo, third edit. 1798. 

Thomas Keith, Esq. 

Ju/ic Q!). In the New-road, in his (i.5th 
year, 'I'humas Keith, esq. Professor of Ma¬ 
thematics, and author of many dixtinguisli- 
ed works, lie was born at Brandshurton, 
near Beverley, in the county of York, hi 
175.9. His parents were enabled to bestow 
on him a respectable education; but by theii 
death he was thrown, while young, upon 
the world with hut slender peeuiikiiy means, 
and he engaged himself in a family as a ]iri- 
vate tutor. After spending a few ^cars in 
this employ, he was iiuhiced, from the pre- 
eaiiuus and slender .sulisistenic wh>ch was 
to he obtained in the country, ns well as 
the favourable opinion which his frieud.s 
eateit.iine(l of hi.v acquirements, to seek his 
fortune in London, lie arrived in the Me¬ 
tropolis in the year 1781, where he soon 
hee.ime known ; and hi.s merits as ap'inathe- 
inatician duly estimrAod, from the many 
works which his indefatig.ihle industry pro¬ 
duced. In 1789 he published “The Coin- 
jilete Practical Arithmetician.” In 1791 
an ubridgmeuC of th>s work for the use of 
young students appeared, hut after jiassing 
through several editions it was suppressed. 
'I'o the “{'omjilcto Practical Arithmeti¬ 
cian,” a key was afterwards added for the 
use of tutors; and shortly afterwards, his 
“ Introduction to the Science of Geogra¬ 
phy.” Be.si(les these work.s, IMr. Keith 
juilillshcd, in i.sAl,an “Introduction to the 
Theory and Piactice of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry,” a “ Treatise on the lJ.se of 
the Globes” in 180.5, and the “ Elements 
of Geometry” in 181-1. He likewise wrote 
many articles In the variou.s inntheniatical 
painplcts which u'crc jiutihshed jieilodically, 
toivarils the end of the latter, and the com¬ 
mencement of the present century. Mr. 
Keith superintended several editions of 
“ Ilavvney's Complete Measurer,” V Pater¬ 
son’s Roads,” “ Geography and History, hy 
.a I.aidy, for the use of her Pupils,” &.c. &.c. 
In 1804 Mr. Keith w.ts appointed, hy the 
late King, to the situation of Secretary to 
the Master of his Majesty’s Household. In 
1810 to the “Professorship of Geoginphy 
and the Sciences,”jto her late Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess Chailotte of Widcs; from 
whom, and frym her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia Atatllda (who with many 
other distinguished personages received the 
benefit of bis instruction) he received the 
most fiatteiing marks of attention and re¬ 
spect. In 1314 he was appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the then va¬ 
cant situation of Accountant to the British 
Museum, the duties of which he pcrformei; 
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to the time of his death. In the month of what he considered the due performance of 
November 1833, he was afflicted with on his clerical duties required) he, from this 
internal disorder, which ultimately caused time, being then about 6‘u years of age, de- 
his deatli. He ended his life with the most dined all further service in the Church. 


perfect composure and resignation, and re¬ 
tained almost to the last hour of it the exer¬ 
cise of those strong mental faculties and 
of those kind and gentle manners which had 
so much endeared him to his family and 
friends. He has left behind him, nearly 
completed, a new work on the ** Science of 
Geography,” intended for the use of schools. 

Rev. .John Sim, B. A. 

Sfpt, 3. In the vicinity of London, the 
llev. John Sim, B.A. late of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford. Hu was born Oct. 8, 1746', 
in the parish of llanchary Fernan, about IS 
miles West of Aberdeen, and in the same 
county. Hu was educated at the public 
school, but whether this was the parish 
school, or the public l^atin grammar school 
in Aljerdccu, has not been ascertained. Two 
of his sisters being niarrie<l, and settled in 
the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen, it is 
probable that his father rooied there for 
the better education, and for the appren¬ 
ticing of his sons. It is uncertain whether 
he was at college th^re; but if he were, 
and had continued the term (four years), it 
is most likely lie would have taken the de¬ 
gree of M.A. Whether he was ajiprenticed 
to any business is also uncertain ; but if so, 
it was doubtless the printing business. One 
of his ‘brothers, two years older than him¬ 
self, who died about eight years a;'o, served 
his apprenticeship to this business 'ii Alxir- 
deen, and was for many years employed in 
Mr. Strahan’s offlcc. At what period he 
came to Loudon, and how he was occupied 
before going to Oxford, does not appear; 
hut in 1773 he succeeded his friend Mickle 
the poet, as corrector of tho Clarendon 
Press in that city. Subsequently he was 
settled at Chenies, Bucks, us Curate. While 
there he lived in habits of close intimacy 
with Win. Lowndes, esq. of Cheshunt, 
Bucks, one of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Excise, which continued until the 
<ieath of Mr. Lowndes (a memoir of whom 
from t)]e pen of Mr. Sim lias been insert¬ 
ed in our Magazine. At the hospitable 
mansion of his friend Lowndes, he was in 
the constant habit of meeting the princi¬ 
pal surrounding gentry, and some of the 
first literary characters of the day. At this 
riod, too, he was very intimate with Lorda 
illiain and Charles Bentinek, and other 
branches of the Portlancl family ; also with 
the late Sir William Jones.—From Che- 
nlcs he went, os Curate, to Yarmouth in the 
Isle of Wight, where he continued four or 
five years; thence he removed to Devon¬ 
shire, where he remained but a short time; 
and then removed to the neighbourhood of 
Stokenchurch, Oxon; but finding his voice 
fail, and feeling his strength unequal to 


.4fterwards he resided in different parts of 
the country, moving about as health or in¬ 
clination prompted; but always living ra¬ 
ther secluded than otherwise. Latterly he 
principally resided in the vicinity of Lon¬ 
don, where he died, as olready mentioned, 
on Sept. 3; and on the (>th, was interred 
in the burial-ground of St. Leonard, Shore¬ 
ditch.—By his will, he directed all the ma¬ 
nuscripts of his friend Mickle, the unsold 
copies, with the copy-right of the life and 
poems of Mickle, which ’vere published by 
him in 180(>, to bo dcliveicd the son of 
his old friend, Win. J. Mickle. 

The writer of this brief Memoir cannot 
conclude it without describing him in a few 
words. He was a sincere Christian, as the 
tenour of his life and the manner of his 
death horc testimony; the one being os free 
from reproach as man’s sojourn here can 
he ; the other, an edifying example of the 
holy influence of that religion wlioso pre¬ 
cepts he had inculcated. He contemplated 
the approae.h of death with that serene and 
almost cheerful resignation w'hicli at such a 
moment the recollections of virtue only can 
inspire. He was a sincere friend, a most 
pleasant companion, and a good scholar; 
and having his mind stored witli every va¬ 
riety of literary iind convivial anecdotes, his 
company was eagerly sought by his friends. 

Ri‘.v. Georof. Wauiiinotov, M.A. 

Ji/JD’ 1!), AtTuxford, Nottinghamshire, 
aged t'O, the Rev. George Waddington, M.A. 
Vicur of that parish, and Rector of Klaby 
with Countesthorpe, co. Leicester. lie was 
iiuithcniaticiil tutor to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, in which cajiaeity he 
attended his Royal Highness to America, 
and was appointed Chaplain to the Duke on 
the first estahlishuiciit of H. K. Highness’s 
household in 178.').—He was one of the sons 
of the Rev. Mr. Wadilington, Vicar of Har- 
worth, Nottinghamshire; and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected a Fellow; and in 178,0 was pre¬ 
sented by his College to the Vicarage of 
Tuxford. In 1700 he married Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Peter Dol- 
lond, esq. the celebrated optician, of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard; by whom he has left 
two sons and two daughters. 

In 1703 he was presented by the King to 
the Rectory of Sharnford, co. Leicester; 
which he resigned in 1798, on being pre¬ 
sented to the Rectory of Blaby with Coun- 
tessthorpe, in the same county. Mr. Wad- 
dington’s two sons, George and Horace 
Waddington, esqrs. received the first part of 
their education at the Charterhouse, and 
are now both fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; where they liavc much distin¬ 
guished 
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guished themselves, and gained several aca¬ 
demical honours. His eldest son, M’’. H. 
Waddiogton, has |mblishcd a volume »l his 
Travels iu Ethio{iiaj levLewed in oui vol. 
xcii. part i. pp. 4'2-i—432, 

Mr. VVaddiiigtoii possessed a most reten¬ 
tive memory, and a great love for reading, 
by which he had iicquind a considoralile 
fund of learning and information, which 
rendered him one of the most agreeable of 
men, as he was favoured with an amiable 
disposition, and the perfect manners of a 
gentleman. 

Rev. John Smith. 

In Demerara, in prison, and under an 
illegal sentence of death, just befoio an 
order for his liberation arrived from Eng¬ 
land, the liev. .Jolin Smith, a missionary to 
that eolony. He was born June 27, 17.‘i0, 
in the village of Kothwcll, North.imjiton- 
sliire. He hud the misfortune, at a very 
early age, to lose his father, who fell while 
fighting the battles of his country on the 
plains of Egypt. His mother being then 
left destitute, lie was deprived of the inl- 
vantage of an early education, except that 
which he derived from an occasional at¬ 
tendance at a Sunday school. 

At the age of fourteen, he entered into 
an engagement to learn biscult-haking. His 
master, however, dying, he was succeeded 
in his calling by a Mr. Davies in the month 
of March ISO!.’. To him John Smith was 
recommended by his former mistress. Mr. 
Davies consenting to take him, he was 
bound an apprentice, and conlniucd in his 
employment until ho was engaged by the 
Missionaiy Society iu the year IHKJ; At 
tlie time of his being bound aii apprentice, 
so much bad his education been neglected, 
he was unable to write his name. His mas¬ 
ter, on perceiving tliat he appeared ashamed 
of his inability to write, kindly offered to in¬ 
struct him. A copy-book was accordingly 
puicli.ased, and copies were set by Mr. Da¬ 
vies, under whose care the Improvcincnt Ite 
made was exceedingly rapid. He was led to 
hear the Rev. John Stevens, of Prescot- 
strect, Goodroon’s-fields; and in what was 
delivered on the occasion he seemed to feel 
some interest. A friend repeated an invita¬ 
tion to go again, and he consented to ac¬ 
company him; until at length invitations 
became unnecessary, and he gave decided 
proof, that religion had gained an ascen¬ 
dency ill his pstiinatioD. After having for 
some time attended preaching at Tunbridge 
Chapel, he applied for admissiou, and was 
received as a member of that church. Here 
a Sunday-sohool being formed, he became a 
teacher; and, in this capacity, discharged 
his duty with conscientious exactness. In 
the science of music he also made a consi¬ 
derable jiroficiency, with acareely any other 
assistance than that which imparted its first 
Gent. Ma». Srptemher, 1824. 
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rudiments; and in the higher walks of lite¬ 
rature, uliich lie soon licgan to treadj ati 
ardent desire for classical attainments was 
kindled, which no obstacle could ever re¬ 
press. In tile present state of the religions 
world, it is not to be .'ipjioscd that dili¬ 
gence and talents like tlies- could long re¬ 
main unnoticed by those who arc actively 
engaged in sending labourers in the mission¬ 
ary cause- He was soon distinguished as 
a person well qualified for the missionary 
department, and ns such was accepted by 
the Loudon Mis.sionary Society, and placed 
under the care of the late Rev. Mr. Newton, 
of Witham, preparatory to his going abroad. 
Afterwards iu the month of December I Rlli, 
Mr. John Smith was ordained a missionary 
to Demerara, to supply Le Resouvenir, the 
station occupied by Mr. Wray, before his 
removal to Jlcrbice. He soiled from Liver¬ 
pool in the ship William Ncilson, on the 
.30th of December, 1816, for Demerara, 
which colony he reached on the 23d of Fe¬ 
bruary in the following year, and ho conti¬ 
nued to labour there until his dentil. Scarcely 
hud he landed before he received a specimen 
of the light in which, as a missionary, he 
was surveyed. Upon wailing on the Go¬ 
vernor, he was met wit’i n degree of coldness 
bordering on hostility; liis Excellency ob¬ 
serving, —“ 1/ ever 1 know you, Sir, to 
teach a negro to read, I will semi you out of 
the colony immediately.” But, though 
watched with all the suspicious vigilance 
which this salutation was calculated to in- 
s])ire, such was the care with which Mr. 
Smith conducted himself, that not even his 
most inveterate enemies were able to fix a 
blot on his character, until the fatal revolt 
whieli Litely took place among the negroes ; 
when, on the charge of being suspccled of 
having promiited dissatisfaction among them, 
he Has sei/cd, coininitted to jail, tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to death ! 
From his long residence in Demerara, and 
the fatigues necessarily attendant on the 
duties of his stetion, Mr. Smith’s health 
hod been somewliat impaired prior to the 
revolt, his constitution having suffered firom 
the enervating rf&cts of the climate. The 
charges brought against him, therefore, 
occasioned a shuck which he was badly able 
to withstand, and his long and close confine¬ 
ment tended to press with peculiar severity 
on a weakened frame, which nothing but 
relaxation and indulgence could restore. 
The power of enjoying either came too late; 
and in February lost he expired, having 
languished iu coiifineificnt from the preced¬ 
ing August. ^ 

Maoam Hibgo. 

June 1.9. At her residence, Seymour- 
plaee. Little Chelsea, Donna Maria Theresa 
del Kiego y Riego, widow of the late Oena-r 
ral Riego, who was put to death by the 

Spanish 
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Spuiith King, After twice owing hii own life 
to the generai'e interference. Phis lady was 
the daughter of Don Joaqulm del Riego y 
Bustilio, and Donna Josefa del Riego Flo¬ 
rez. She was born May 15, 1600, In the 
town of Tineo, in the province of Asturias, 
and was the eldest of seven children, having 
at the time of her death three brothers and 
three sisters living, all of whom were sepa¬ 
rated from her by the fatalities of civil war, 
except one sister, Donna Lucie. In her 
infancy, Donna Riego was adopted, as an 
object of peculiar cars and affection, by her 
niaternal grandfather, with whom she re¬ 
sided in the village of Funa; and in the 
year 1808, was obliged, together with him¬ 
self and the rest of his family, to fly from 
place to place on the mountains of Asturias 
to avoid the incursions of the French ar¬ 
mies. Her father and mother died in her early 
youth; and, in some few years after, she 
lost the affectionate relatives who had 
adopted her, upon which the esre and guar¬ 
dianship of herself, and the other six chil¬ 
dren, devolved upon Dun Miguel del Riego, 
Canon of the Cathedral of Oviedo, in which 
city he resided, and they with him. On the 
15th October, 1821, she was married by 
proxy, according tc the custom of the 
country, at Cangas de Tineo, to the Gene¬ 
ral, to whom she was known from her in- 
fency. In February 1822, they fixed their 
residence in the city of Madrid, hut the jio- 
litical confusion, and continual alarms of 
the time having appeared to affect her 
health, the General proceeded with her in 
the month of September following to Gre¬ 
nada, with a view of effecting tin re-esta¬ 
blishment of her constitution by a residence 
in a more Southern climate. The convoca¬ 
tion of the extraordinary Cortes for October 
1832, obliged him to return to Madiid, and 
he parted from her—never to meet again! 
He placed her only for a short time, as he 
then fondly hoped, once more under the 
guardianship of his brother the Canon, who 
conveyed her to Motril, a place on the 
coast of Grenada eminent for the salubrity 
of its atmosphere. Being advised to remove 
to Maldga, the Canon accompanied her 
thither, in March 1833. A gradual im¬ 
provement of her health hud become per¬ 
ceptible; but here again she was destined 
to endure fresh afflictions, being obliged to 
seek shelter in Gibraltar in the month of 
June, to avoid the French army then ad¬ 
vancing to the South of Spain. The Gene¬ 
ral, ever anxious, in the midst of his public 
cares, for tier comfort* and security, directed 
that she should proceed to England ; and 
accordingly she embarked, together with 
her attached sister Donna Lucie, and the 
Canon, on the 4th July, but, owing to un¬ 
favourable wind and weather, did not reach 
London till the 17th August. Now, at 
least, her sufferings found some rest, but 
the visitation that impended over her was 
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still more calamitous than all that had pre¬ 
ceded it. Bereft of parents, separated from 
her relations, a fugitive from her native 
land, her anxieties still found a stay in the 
consoling hope, that she should one day or 
other enjoy tne society of her husband, as 
tlie reward of her moral fortitude. Within 
three months after her arrival in London, 
the account of the execution of her huslwnd 
reached her. Her frame could no longer 
rally; she wasted daily, under the influence 
of a tedious decline, and she closed her 
unhappy life in the embraces of her sister, 
attended by her protector, the estimable 
Canon, and several faithful Spaniards. 

In her will she does justice to Great Bri¬ 
tain, and directs her executor, the f'anon, 
to assure the British people of the gratitude 
which she felt towards them for the sym¬ 
pathy and support which they extended to 
her in the hours of her adversity; but wliat 
makes the will peculiarly affecting, is her 
solemn attestation to the purity and sincerity 
of the political life of General Uiego; for 
she states, that she esteems it to be her lust 
act of justice and duty to the memory of her 
beloved husband, solemnly to declare, in the 
awful presence of her God, before whose 
judgment-seat she feels she must soon ap¬ 
pear, that all his private feelings and dispo¬ 
sitions respecting liis country, corresponded 
with his public acts and professions in de¬ 
fence of its liberties. 

a ■! I I iiiMii I 

T. Bainurioce Herrick, Esq. 

Srpt. 34. At Cheltenham, suddenly, in 
his <{.9th year, Thomas Bainbriggc Herrick, 
esq. of Merridale House, near Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, fstaffordshire. He was walking in his 
garden, fell in a moment, and expired with¬ 
out a sigh or groan. The cause of his death 
was ao ossification of the heart. This highly 
respectalde and amiable man was the young¬ 
est of the three sons of Wm. Herrick, esq. of 
Beaumanor Park Hall, Ijeiccstctshirc (now 
the residence of his eldest brother, Wm. 
Herrick, esep) and brother to John Herrick, 
esq. whose death is recorded in vol. lxxix. 
i. p. 484. He married Mary, only daughter 
of James Perry, esq. of Eardsley Park, co. 
Hereford, by whom he has left one sun and 
two daughters to lament the loss of one of 
the best of husbands and fathers. 

Miss E. W. Hill. 

Sept. 13. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
having just attained her 3.3d year, Emily- 
Wollastou Hill, eldest daughter of the late 
Money Hill, esq. of Waterden, Norfelk. 

This very amiable and accomplished young 
lady was, a few days only previous to her 
death, enjoying, in the bosom of a happy 
femily, and surrounded by friends, all the 
blessings attendent upon health. To do 
justice to her exemplary character is impos¬ 
sible; but it must be told that to the de¬ 
cided 
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.i principle, enlightened mind, and hu- 
•At c, aniiahlc, and generous disposition 
v.i.ich she possessed, was united every grace 
.It person and manners that could adorn and 
go honour to the sex of which she was so 
dreat an ornament. 

Lamented girl, how short on earth thy 
stay— [given, 

To «hee, alas ! how few brief years were 
i.o thy jiiii spirit left its beauteous clay. 
And upward wing’d iu hasty flight to 
' eavcn. G. T. 


f JoKN-WiLLiAM Galabin. 

Sept. At his official residence, in the 
(Iridgc yard, Southwark, aged 87, Mr. John 
Wdliam Galabin, formerly a respectable 
hunter, in Ingiam-cuurt, Fenchurch-street; 
it first in partnershij) with the very learned 
iVIi. William Baker, and, after the death of 
that woithy man In on his own ac¬ 

count. ila was also for some years an ac¬ 
tive Representative in the Common Council 
for the Ward of Langboiirn ; but, long after 
he had jiassed the meridian of life, having 
given a good education to a numerous family, 
meeting with some heavy and unforeseen 
Jnsjps, lie was greatly reduced in eircuiii- 
.'(iiuccs. Possessing good health, and sound 
tt'iiiiml spirits, he accepted tlie office of 
' 'oi rector of the Press and Superiutendant 
f the Printing-office of an oW and intimate 
friend, where he continued liappy and com¬ 
fortable, till 1791), when, a vacancy happen¬ 
ing ill the office of Bridgemaster to the City 
of London, he be came a candidate for it, 
and succeeded after a strongly - contested 
election. In 1802, on the death of Mr. 
Speck, he became the senior; and held that 
employment till his death. The office of 
Bridgemaster is of considerable importance, 
and of some emolument. It is in the gift 
'f the Livery at large, a body consisting of 
at least 8000; and has from time iTninemo- 
rial been bestowed on some worthy Brother, 
who, having seen lietter days, has sunk into 
comparative distress from unavoidable events. 
—For many years Mr. Galabin was the re¬ 
gular editor of the “ Court Calendar," com¬ 
monly called “ The Red Book,” and also 
edited several editions of “ Paterson’s 
Roads.” He had survived his eight sons, 
who died of consumption; and, melancholy 
to odd, hail outlived himself, having for 
nearly a^ year past entirely lost his recol¬ 
lection, insomuch that, on the death of his 
wife, aged 8d, which happened on the 28th 
of July last, he was scarcely conscious of 
the loss, and was with difficulty convinced 
that be had ever been married. 


Mr. Arthur Kershaw. 

Lately, In a garret. Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet-street, aged 68, Mr. Arthur Kershaw. 
Ho vat tho son of a Methodist prcachorf 


and educated in Wesley’s School at Klngs- 
wood, near Bristol. He was for a long time 
employed in London in a subordinate capa¬ 
city by the booksellers, ai>.l, among otner 
things was engaged to correct ” Walker's 
Gazetteer,” 8vo. He was principally em¬ 
ployed by Sir Richard Phillips, to write for 
the Month!) Magazine, and for other works 
which he published. For the “Voyages 
and Travels,” published by Sir Richard, he 
translated from the French a Tour over the 
Alps. “Had 1 listened,” said he in 1823 
of the writer of this article, “ to the advice 
to my friends iu my early years, I might hare 
lived well in a humble state of society; for 
I was well educated ; hut, being over reli¬ 
gious, and my mind not agreeing with the 
advice of my friends, I am now compelled 
to make the best use of the education I have 
received. I often repented of my conduct; 
hut always too late; yet I trust that the 
Lord will in his mercy do something for me; 
as He has raiseil me up some friends who ore 
endeavouring to provide for me.” 

He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French* lan¬ 
guages ; the lost of wl'^h he says was 
the most useful” to him, as it “conduced 
most to his happiness [of which, alas! he 
hod but a small share] ; translations from 
that language lieing more wanted tium from 
any other.” “ The sweets of the Isitin and 
Greek languages,” said he, “are not*de- 
acribable; but I have not been much called 
upon to show what knowledge I may pos¬ 
sess in those languages, and to experience 
those sweets.” 

We may safely say that this hapless man 
has fallen a victim, j^ke hundreds of literary 
hacks before him, to penury and want. 
When he expir-d he was destitute of the 
common necessaries of life; and the kind 
hand of Oiarity committed his mortal re¬ 
mains to <^he silent tomb. The beneficence 
of the Literary Fund Society (we ought to 
add) had some time previously prevented his 
earlier dissolution. 

Goldsmith’s epitaph on Ned Turton may 
be justly applied to this unfortunate man. 



DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Lately. In London, Mr. Holdlch, for¬ 
merly of Thorney, author of the History of 
Crowland Abbey, co. Lincolu. He was su|i- 
posed to be the author of the Prize /Euig- 
inas in the Gentleman’s Diary for the years 
1804,1813, and 1817. He bad been some 
years, and was at the time of bis death, 
editor of the Farmer’a Journal. 

Near London, Major-gen Gabriel Dove- 
ton, M.P. for Northampton, and of the 
East India seivice. He resid^ at Everton 
in Northamptonshire, where he built a 
bouse.—He has left bis property to his 

brother, 
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brother, Sir John Doveton, alto an officer 
in the East India service. 

June 9. At llhickhcath, in her 18th 
year, Louisa Katherine, eldest daufrhter of 
the Right Hon. Sir Chas. Ragnt, G.d.R. 

June 30. In Charles-strcet, St. Jumes’s- 
square, John Ryrun, rsq. son of the late 
Hon. George Byron, and nephew to the 
late Dowager Countess of Carlisle. 

• ./«/yl7. Of a fever, aged 4, Lady Fran- 
res Boyle, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Shannon, born July 18^0. 

July 21 . At the Priory, Staninore, Lady 
Juno Gordon, eldest daughter of George 
Hamilton Gordon, Jiarl of Aberd<-en, by 
his first wife Catherine Kli/abcth Hamilton, 
eldest surviving dau. of the first Marquis of 
Abercorn, who died Feb. 29, 1812. Lady 
Jane was born Feb. II, 1807. 

July 92. In Claytnn-strrct, Kennington, 
in her (ib'th year, Sarah, relict of iVlr. Brook¬ 
ing Soady. Shu lived a widow upwards of 
40 years. Her remains were interred at St. 
George's, Botolph-lane. 

Aug. 18. In .Stamford-street, aged 68, 
John Maud, esq. 

Aii^. 20. Aged 31, Charles George 
Grindlay, esq. third son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Grindlay. 

Aug. 21. At Grove Hill, Camberwell, 
aged 22, Charles, fourth son of Jacob Geo. 
Wrench, esq. of that place, student of Lin- 
Coln’[S-inn, and of Christ College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Aug. 21. At Lower Mall, llr'raraersniith, 
aged .50, Francis Francis, esq. 

At Edmonton, aged 81, El/aheth, wi¬ 
dow of the late Hcv. .Joseph Gcllibrand. 

Aug. 25. At Gothic Cottage, Belmont- 
row, Vauxhall, aged 30,'Aliss Harriot Rowe. 

Aug. 26. Emma, second daughter of 
Henry Cooke, esq. of Higligatc. 

In Cadogan-place, aged 22, Eruabeth 
Louisa, daughter of late W. S. Cooper, esq. 

In !]^wards-square, Kensington, aged 78, 
Mra. Aspinall. 

Aug. 27. In Fleet-street, aged 26, Mr. 
David Price, surgeon. 

Aug. 28. At Pentonville, after a severe 
ilinrss, Mr. Alexander Greig. 

Aug. 30. Henry Barker, esq. fourth son 
of the late Rev. E. Barker. 

Sepl. 2. Aged 84, Mr. Moses Banks, of 
New Brentford. 

Suddenly, at his house in Pork-street, Dr. 
Luby. 

3. At Edmonton, Mrs. Sus&nna 

Morrice. 

Seyt. 4. In his 55th year, Charles Dii- 
pius, esq. late of ParL-lanc, l.iondon. 

Aged 73, at Kinsdon-iiouse, Somerset- 
street, Catherine, wife of Aaron Moody, esq. 

Aged 65, ot Tavistock-plaee, Tavistock- 
square, Jesse Gregsou, esq. of Moor-house, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Aged 75, at Edward's-place, Kensington, 


•I. Aloorc, esq. late Vale-place, Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Seyl. 5. Aged 8.‘i, Joseph Saxton, esq. of 
Rockingham-row, New Kent-rood. 

Sept. 6. Aged 67, at Sydenham, Andrew 
Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi. 

A. C. Carpue, eldest dau. of J. C. Carpue, 
esq. Dean-street, Soho. 

At Elthain, Eleanor, eldest dau. of A. 
Tegart, esq. of Pall Alall. 

Sept. 8. At Bishopsgatc-within, aged 27, 
Mr. Hugh Blair Finlay, bookseller. 

Aged 63, at Lambeth-tcr. W. Trew, esq. 

Blrkshire. — July 28. At Soiithcotc 
Lodge, agetl 66, John Bockett, esq. 

Aug. 13. John Bultcr, esq. '>f Snelsmorc. 

Aug. 29. At Wantage, aged 27, Cathe¬ 
rine, wife of Mr. W. H. Briud, of Pentonville. 

Bucks. — Aug. 30. At Ickford, Mrs. 
Alary tasemoic, at the advanced age of 91. 
In the same village are now living two of her 
brothers and a sister, all of whom are con- 
hiied to their hods and unable to help them¬ 
selves. Tlie mother of the above died a 
few years sinec, at Ickford, aged 101. 

Camhriogf.. — Aug. 30. Aged 25, Mr. 
IT. Shaw, of Cains College, Cambridge, 
eldest son of John Shaw, esq. of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

Durham. — Aug. 20. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Anne C. Morrison, duu. of the Into 
James Morrison, esq. of his Majesty’s Alitit. 

Essex.— Stpl. 4. At Ep]>ing, aged <M, 
Maky Alarsh; and on the 6th, VV. Marsh, 
her luisbiuid, aged 6'6, members of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends. He has been heard to 
express a wish that he might not long sur¬ 
vive his wife. 

Guolcestershiue.— Aug. l.'l. At Clif¬ 
ton, Lieut. John Bushman, R. N. aged 28. 
He had sailed with Captains Ross and Parry, 
in the three North-west Kx))editlons, aiid 
was attached to the overland Expedition 
destined for Behring Straits, under Captain 
Fianklin. 

Aiig. 23. At St. Alichaers-hill, Bristol, 
(Japt. Thomas Young, of the Royal Marinos, 
aged 70. He was upwards of 50 years in 
the service of his country. 

Sept. 2. At her house in Bishop-street, 
Bristol, aged S.'i, Susanna, relict of the late 
L Iward Watkins, esq. of Alveston. 

Sept. 19. At Clifton, in her 77th year. 
Airs. Anne Toll, spinster, late of Northamp¬ 
ton! Mra. Toll was the lost of a branch of 
the ancient family of tliat name in Uaiiip- 
shire and Northamptonshire. Her remains 
were deposited in Tbombury Church, in tlio 
family-vault of her lost surviving brother 
Richard Newman Newman, M. D. of Thorn- 
bury Park and Clifton, Gloucestershire. Mrs. 
Toil’s three brothers, viz, Charles Toll, esq. 
the Rev. Ashburnham Philip Toll, and 
Richard Newman Toll, dl took the name of 
Newman by royal letters patent, agreeably 
to the will of their relation, tlte late Mrs. 

Frances 
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Frances Newnran, of Old Palace 
Westiiiiester, and of Fivehend Magdalen m 
tlic county of Dorset. I'lie deaths of the 
two fnrniur mentioned brothers 
in the Ofiitleiiian’s Maga/iiie. Mrs. Xoi 
was niece to tlie late Admiral loll, and 
aunt to the late Capt. James Ncwinnn XSew- 
inan, R. N. 

HaMPsiiiRi:.—21. Mary, widow of 
the late Joseph May, esq. of Hale House. 

yiufi. ill. At Ljmington, aged 07, John 
Deane, esq. of Reading. t . • 

yliig. 27. At Martyr Worthy, Ijetitia 
Martha, infant daughter of the Rev. bir 
II. Rivers, bait. 

2S. At his brother’s residence, at 
Aniport, FredenekMarwood, esq. J^ri wter- 
at-law, youngest son of the Rev. G. Mar- 
wood, C.inon Residentiary of the Cathedral 
Cliurch of Cliichejter. 

An):. ;n. At Christchurch, aged 59, 
George Adams, esq. who for 17 years was 
ftn active jjurtner iu the Christfhuich and 
Wiiiiborue liank. Punctual and indefati- 
galile ill business, an affectionate husband, 
and kind master, he has left a void in the 
neighbourhood which will not easily he sup¬ 
plied. 

Sept. 7. Aged 17, Charles, second son 
of Charles Lambert, esq. of Osborne House, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, and Fit/.roy-square, 
Liondon. This promising young man was 
unfortunately drowned while bathing. 

llciiKFOKD.—/f«g. 31. Aged 74, at Here¬ 
ford, Mr. W. Davis, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hertiordsiiiri:.— Juhj H. In the 17th 
year of her age, Louisa, dan. of the Rev. 
Dr. bimpson, Rectc*r of llatdock. , 

Aug. .‘10. At the Rev. Mr. Johnson’s, at 
Dateluvorth, Herts. Alice, second dan. of late 
Rev. J. Linton, of Frieston, Llneolnshirc. 

Sept. 2. At Sawhridgeworth, Molly, 
relict of the Rev. John Lane, late vicar of 
Sawhridgeworth, and rector of High Roding. 

Sept. 2. Aged 70, at Hitcliin, William 
Wilshere, esq. 

Sept. 4. Aged 7G, Mark Harrison, esq. 
of Hastoe, near Tring, formerly of Finch- 
lane. 

Huntihodovshire.— iSe/uMJ. AtBramp- 
toii, ip his 90th year, William Palmer, esq. 
a Director of Greenwich Hospital, and^ up¬ 
wards of ao years one of his Majesty’s Com¬ 
missioners of the Navy. He was much 
respected, and his memory will long be che¬ 
rished by Ills relatives and friends. 

Kent —July 19. At Bridge-hill House, 
near Canterbury, aged 74, Charles Louis de 
Secondat Baron de Montesquieu, grandson 
qf the illustrious President de Montesquieu. 
Banished from his native country by the 
horrors of the French Revolution, lie re¬ 
sided for 95 years in England, eminently 
distinguishecl for every virtue which can 
adorn hviman natu re. Beloved by his equals, 
venerated by his inferiors, his memory will 
Ipng survive him in the grateful rccollectloD 


aged 

daughter of Lieut. 


of the poor, and the affectionate remem¬ 
brance of his friends. 

Lancashire. — Aug. 1.5. At his father's 
house, i^ed .'iO, 'I'liomas, sceniid son of T. 
Grim!.haw, esq. of Barre-ford, near Colne, 
much and deservedly .laniruced by his discon- ' 
.sohite widow and numerous i irck- of friends. 

l.iNCOi.NsiiiuE.—Irately, at the Dowager 
I.iaJy NcItMorpe’s, at Lincoln, in his 47tli 
year, Jolin Nclthorne, esq. of South Fer- 
rlby, second son of the late Sir John Nel- 
thorjie, of Baitoii, Lincolnshire, greatly 
icgictted by all who knew him. 

July .'iO. At Healing, near Grimsby, 
22, Elizabeth Anne, lost surviving 
gen. Loft. 

Aug.ib. Aged 1.5, Mary, (lau. of Alder- 
man Steel, of Lincoln, 

Norioik, — Irately, at his house at 
Thorpe, near Norwich, Daniel Amos, esq. 
fathcr-in law of Henry Davis, esq. of Berke- 
ley-squarc. 

July 9. In her 80th year, Mrs. Esther 
Delph; on the 17th of July Mr. Aaron 
Dcljili, In the 4.')d year of his age; and on 
the .Sd of August Mr. E. Delph, in the 8.Sd 
year of liis age. Mr. E. Delph was parish 
clerk of Marsliam for more than 6o years, 
and ringer for the sjUicc of 70 years. The 
ahove three were father, mother, and son, 
who lived all in one house, which is now 
left desolate. 

Juli/ 22. At Westaerc High House, aged 
42, Philip Haiiiund, esq. . 

Northampion'shire.— Aug. 26. In her 
82d year, Anne, the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Cooke, surgeon, of Northamjiton. This 
venerable and respected couple hod been 
married upw.irds of 60 years. 

Srpt. 4. At Noithampton, in his 87tli 
year, W. Kerr,*csq. M. D. upwards of tin 
vears the nriiicipal medical attendant at 
the Noi'tliamptoii Infirmary. Of this dis¬ 
tinguished physician we hope for an ample 
memoir. 

Northumderland..— /fug. 11. AtNew- 
castle-upon-Fyne, aged 82, the widow of 
Lieut.-6en. Skerrett, and the mother of 
Major-Gen. J. B. Skerrett, who was killed 
at the assault of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Oxfordshire.— July .SO. At «Oxford, 
aged 59, Mr, Buswell, solicitor, St. Giles’s. 

Aug. 2.S. Mr. Coulthard,whu lately fought 
a duel, died this day under the operatiim of 
extracting the ball, which was lodged in his 
shoulder ou that unfortunate occasion. 

Aug. 27. Richard, second son of Richard 
Smal'.boues, esq. of Hordlcy. Ho was a very 
promisiDg youth, of genteel, unassuming 
manners, and fruly amiable disposition. 

Shropshire. — Aug. 23. At Bellevue, 
aged 75, James Male, esq, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. of the county of Salop. 

SoMERSErsuiRE. — At Bawdrip, near 
Bridgewater, aged 90, William Crossman. 
He had kept his coiKn by hhn for 50 years, 
and used it as a cupboard. 

Aug. 25. 
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Aug. 35. At Ilchester, aged 25, Anna, 
wife of Henry Tuson, esq. solicitor of that 
place. 

Aug. SS. At Dursley, in Iter SOtli year, 
the relict of Win. Vi/nrd, esq. of that place. 

At High Littleton House, after a short 
illness, J^ob Mogg, esq. deeply regretted 
by his family and friends. 

Sept. 4. William Phelps, esq. East Pen- 
nard, a gentleman much respected by all 
who knew him. 

At Kingsdon House, in her 7.9d year, 
Catherine, wife of Aaron Moody, esq. 

STitFFORUSHiRE. — Aiig. «1. At the ex¬ 
traordinary age of one hundred and eight 
years. Win. Jefton of Wolverhampton. He 
was a gardener, and had for a number of 
years been employed in that capacity in the 
fiunilyofthe late and present Mr.Molineux. 
During his long life he enjoyed almost unin¬ 
terrupted good health and spirits, and with 
the exception of his hearing, which had of 
late become rather defective, retained full 
possession of his faculties. On the day of 
his Majesty's Coronation he presided at an 
entertainment given to a number of poor 
persons, and sung with true energy and feel¬ 
ing the National Anthems of God save the 
King and Rule Rriimmia. The illness 
which terminated his life was of short dura¬ 
tion; for only eight days preceding that 
event he was enjoying his cup at the public 
house he usually frequented, the Chequer 
Ball, an^ there exhibited his failing strength 
in an ineffectnal attempt to amuse the com¬ 
pany with a song. 

Suffolk. —July 30. At Earl Soham, -a 
his 81st year, William Henchman, gent, for 
many years a medical practitioner in tlut 
neighbourhood. 

Aug. 7. John Marriott, (i^Thorney-luill, 
Stowmarket, gent. 

Aug. 10, Aged 10, Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Mr. 1. Carrie, surgeon, of Bungay. 

Aug. 6. At Pakefield, aged 17, Jane- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev J. W. 
Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 

Aug. 18. At the Glebe house. Tatting- 
stone, Eliubeth Touudrow, youngest dau. 
of Rev. John Bull, Rector. 

Aug. 83. At Hawstead Place, near Bury, 
Miss Metcalle, eldest daughter of the late 
Philip Metcalfe, esq. 

Aug, 25. At Eve, in bis 82d year, James 
Prest, gent. 

Sept, 6, At Woolpit, in hu 45th year, 
Geor^ Fiske, gent, a Lieutenant in the 
RotsJ Artillery Drivers. , 

Surrey. — June 10. At Walton-on- 
Thames, in his 6'th year, Henry-Charles, 
only son of the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet. 

Sussex. —July 28. At Hastings, aged 52, 
the wife of Robert William Eostwick, esq. 
of Hans-place, London. 

Aug. 2. At Beckley, Anne, relict of the 
Hon. Lieut.-gea. Murray. 


Aug. 21. At Hastings, aged 61, the wi - 
dow of the late Charles Hiett Hancock, esq. 
of Lower Clapton. 

Aug. 28. Two days after bis landing at 
Brighton, from the Mariner, Capt. Charles 
Young, Commander uf the Fame, which 
ship was destroyed by fire at Bencoolen on 
the 2d of February last. 

Warwickshire. — Aug. 31. At Learning- 
ton Priors, Rachel, wifeofEdw. Hayward, 
esq. of Goldstone, Salop. 

Wiltshire. — Aug. 13. At Farley, aged 
1.9, Matilda, wife of Rev C. F. Watkins. 

Aug. ;n. At Duvi/.cs, in lii« 77th year, 
B. W. Ansticc, esq. 

Yorkshire. — July 5. At Haslewtod 
Hall, aged 72, Jane Lady Vavasour, daugh¬ 
ter and sole-heiress of Wm. Langdale of 
Langthorpe, esq.; she was married in 1797 
to Sir Walter Vavasour, hart, of Hasle- 
wood, of a very ancicut family, who died 
Nov. 3, 1802, without issue. 

July 28. In Brook-street, aged .’57, Mr. 
Sharp, ship-owner, and one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity-house of Hull. 

Avg. .8. Aged 7.'), Mr. Robert Spence, 
of York, formerly a bookseller. 

Aug. 5. At tlie house uf her niece (Mrs. 
Kennards, Newland), aged 90, tlie relict uf 
the late Mr. Jos. Jewitt, merchant, Hull. 

Aug. 7. At Scarbro’, aged 62, Mr. 
Thos. Headley, Governor of the Spa at that 
place, a very eminent sailor and commander 
in the merchant service, and much respect¬ 
ed in life. 

Aug. 25. At his house at Cliff, near 
Selby, aged 84, Mr. Thus. Brown. 

Aug.. 27 . In her 71st year, the relict of 
the late Rev. John Ralph, of Halifax. 

Sept. 6. Aged 72, Gawan Taylor, esq. 
for many years a partner in the firm uf Messrs. 
Woodall and Co. Bankers, Scarborough, 
and one of the senior members of the Cor- 
oration of that borough; a man of the 
indest disposition, and of the utmost inte¬ 
grity of character. It is a singular circum¬ 
stance, and one that vouches strongly for 
the salubrity of Scarborough, that the ages 
of the twelve senior members of the Corpo¬ 
ration average upwards of 70 years, not¬ 
withstanding two out of that number are 
comparatively young men. 

Scotland.— July 28. At Dun House, 
Miss Ertkine, of Dun, only sister of the 
Countess of Cossillis, and daughter of John 
Erskiue, esq. of Dunnottar, co. Kincardine, 
by Margaret, daughter of William Baird, of 
Newbyth, esq. 

Iheland.-A/uI^ 8. From inllunmation 
in the bowels, after an illness of two days, 
George, Earl of Tyrone, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Waterford by Susan - Hussey, 
only dau. and heiress of the 8d Earl of Tyi^ 
connel (by Sarah, youngest daughter of 
John Lord DelanJ): he was boro April 
27, 1814. 

BILL 
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BILI^ OF MORTALITY, from August 95, to September 31, 1894. 
Christened. Buried. 9 and 5 118 SO and 60 83 

Males - o f 6 and 10 47 60 and 70 88 

Females - 725 ) Females- 501J 8 1 10 and 30 36 70 and 80 79 

Whereof have died under two years old 408 ^ A 90 and 30 71 81 and 90 39 

——- n I 30aud40 89 90 and 100 6 

Salt 5r. per bushel; ijd. per ponnd. ^ 40 and 50 91 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Sept. 11. 


Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S» (l» 

s. d. 

s. d. 

54 6 

; 30 10 

29 7 

29 1 

35 4 

35 1 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 20, 50i. to 55J. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 23, sor. 3d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 17 . 

Kent Bags. Oh 0;. to 0/. Or. Farnham Pockets.... 61. Or. to 9/. 9r. 

Sugsox Ditto. Oh Or. to Oh Or. Kent. 4h lOr. to 6h Or. 

Yearling. Oh lOr. to 4h 15r. Sussex. 4h lOr. to 5h 19r. 

Old ditto. Oh Or. to Oh Or. Yearling. 3h 15r. to 5h 6r. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James’s, Hay 5h 15r. Straw 3h 3r. Clover 61. Os. —^Whitechaj^l, Hay Si. lOr. 

Straw 3h 18r. Clover 6h lOr. 

SMITHFIELD, Sept. 20 . To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Beef.3.r. 2d. to 4r. 2d. Lamb.4r. Od. to 5s. Od. 

Mutton.8r. Od. to 4r. iUl. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 22: • 

Veal.4f. 61 I. to 5r. 4d. Beasts. 3,162 Calves 390 

Pork.4r. Od. to 5r. Od. Sheep and Lambs 22,270 Pigs 200 

COALS'. Newcastle, 31r. Od. to 39r. 6d.—Sunderlaud, 35r. Od. to 40r. Od. 

TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. Od. Yellow Russia 37r. 6d. 

SOAP, Yellow 70r. Mottled 78r. Od. Curd 82r.—CANDLES, 8r. per Doz. Moulds 9r. 6d. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Canals, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Lioht Companies (lietweeu the 25th of August, and 35th of Sept. 1834), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canals. Trent and Mersey, 75h and bonus; price 2,400h—Leeds and Liverpool, 15h; 
price 605h—Coventry 44h and bonus; price l,300h—Oxford, short shares, 82h and 
bonus; price 900h—Grand Junction, lOh and bonus; price 350h—Birmingham, 12h 10s. 
and bonus; price 380h—Neath, 15h; price 410h-^wanseB, llh; price 26Ih—Mon¬ 
mouth, lOf.; price 2SSh—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 7h; price ISOh—Nottingham, 

-; price 30Uh—Cromford,-; price 450h—^Loughborough, 1971.; price 4,950h 

—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 85h—^Dudley, 3h 10s.; price 85h—Old Union, 4hi price 
98h—Bamesley, I2h and bonus; price 375h—^Huddersiicld, Ih; price 42h—Lancaster, 
Ih; price 42h-^tratford-upon-Avon, Ih; price 66h—Rochdale, 4h; price 140h—Ken- 
liet and Avon, Ih; price 30h—Regent's, price 53h—Thames and Medway, price 40h— 
Wilts and Berks, price 9h —^Portsmouth and Arundel, price 2Ih— Docks. West India, 
lOh; price 23Sh—London, 4h 10s.; price IlOh— Water Works. East London, Sh; 

price lOSh—Grand Junction, 3h; price 75h-West Middlesea, 3h 10s.; price 75h— 

Fire and Life Insurance Companies. Royal Exchange, lOh and bonus: price SlOh— 

Globe, 7ht price -.—Imperial 5h; price 130h—Hope, 6s.; price 6h—Atlas, 9s.: 

price 9h—Guardian, lOh paid; price lOh prem.—Kent, 2h 10s.; price 75h—Rock, 2s.; 
price 4h 15s.— Gas Light Companies. Westminster, 3h 10s.; price 75h—Imperial, 40h 
paid dividend, Sh; price 65h—Phoenix, 8h pud; price I6h 10s, prem.—Reversionary In¬ 
terest Society, 20h pud; price 9h 10s. prem.—Vauxhall Bridge, Ih; price S7h 

M£T£0- 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We fully appreciate the good and pious 
intent of the “ rebuke,” sent by our old and 
valued Correspondent, R. C.; but facts are 
stubborn; and we need only refer him to 
engravings of undoubted representations of 
the Trinity (though of a different design to 
those in our last Number) in vol. i.viii. .0 ; 
1.XII1. 321 : and to one of the Father and 
the Holy (ihost, perhaps the upper portion 
of another representation of the Trinity, in 
vol. Lvi. 375. 

Dr. A. Clakkf. feels obliged to X. Y. 
both by his eomplimcnts and enquiries, and 
begs leave to state, in answer to bis request, 
that what ho justly terms “ the heavy task 
still remaining to be executed,” is in pro¬ 
gress; though from the circumstances to 
which X.Y. so feelingly refers, the task is 
not likely to be either so soon or so well 
executed as otherwise might have been ex¬ 
pected. 

A. jun. of Huddersfield, has in his pos¬ 
session a rmall silver medal, about Sj inches 
in circumference, of t’'e following descrip¬ 
tion. On one side is a head of Clrarlcs 1. 
with the legend Carolus u. «. mag. br. fr. 
XT Hin. R£X. On the reverse is a Death’s 
head, above which is a celestial crown, with 
a scroll inscribed gloria attached, and un¬ 
der it thd Royal Crown, with a similar scroll 
inscribed vanitas. There are also the ini¬ 
tials C. R. The legend round the whole • 
BF.ATAM ET ETERNAM SPLENDIDAM AT GRA- 
VLM, alluding to the two crowns. There 
is no date upon this medui. He requc^its 
information as to the time when it was 
struck.’ It appears to have been in com¬ 
memoration of the martyrdom of Charles, 
and is in excellent preservation. 

Lapis observes, “ The Whittington Stone 
now standing on Highgate Hill, to \ihieh 
R. H. refers, p. 300, no doubt may have 
been placed there by Mr. Finch, the mason, 
though by whosf order, and at whose cost, 
was, 1 believe, never known. Some laud, I 
have always been told, lying on the left hand 
side in ascending the bill, and prolmbly just 
behind the stone, is held on the tenure of 
keeping the stone in repair; and when the 
officious interference of S— removed tin; 
stone and pavement surrounding it, a new 
one was immediately placed there of smaller 
dimensions, though it was never known hi/ 
whom.” 

In vol. Lxxxiv. p. 120, R.£. states, “It 
is recorded by an old historian, that at the 
second battle of St. Albans, Feb. 17, Mfil, 
there ‘ were slaine 2300 men, of whom no 
nobleman is rcinembereJ, save >Sir John 
Graie, which the same daie was made 
Knight, with 13 others, at the village of 


Colnoie.’ (Holinshed, vol. lit. p. 600.} If 
any of your numerous and learned Corre¬ 
spondents can give the names or any ac¬ 
count of the above-mentioned 13 persons 
Eo knighted, and wliether any or all of them 
were made Knights-bannerct, It will greatly 
oblige.”—B. E. says,^“ No answer or no¬ 
tice having been taken of the above, we are 
requested to repeat the riiquiry, and further 
to remark, that the same historian adds,— 
' The Queene caused the King to d ib his 
sonne Prince Edward' Knight, with '0 
other persons, which the day before fought, 
on her side, against his part.’ (Hoi. ut su¬ 
pra.) Are the names of these 12 and 30 
Knights recorded in the history or account 
of the battle of St. Albans, or elsewhere ? 
And 'are there any particulars extant of the 
said Sir John Graie? The author of His¬ 
toric and Allusive Arms, p. 70 , mentions a 
person who ‘ hail the rare honour of being 
made a Knight Banneret by K. E. IV. after 
the second battle of St. Albans, 1461 
but he does not state the authority. 

Ereunetes will be much obliged by be¬ 
ing informed where the following anecdote 
is to be found. It is related by the Trans¬ 
lators of our Bible in their excellent Pre¬ 
face to the edition of 1611; but he has en¬ 
deavoured in vain to ascertain whence they 
took it. — “ 'J’liorcfore, as Dcinaratus of 
Corinth advised a great King, before be 
talked of the dissensions among the Gre¬ 
cians, to compose bis domestic broils (for 
at that time his Queen and bis son and heir 
were at deadly feud with him); so all the 
while,” &c. 

R. I. wishes to obtain information re¬ 
specting the Baskervillc family of EardUley 
Castle, eo. Hereford; and in particular a 
solution to the following statement in an 

old pedigree, John tk Baskervi/te ma . d 

. ru sister to JVm. ye Conipternr. — 

What sisters had the Conqueror? It is 
stated ill Price’s Hist, of T.ieomitistcr, that 
< Eard'.sley was a castle in possession of the 
Boskervilles, 'vlio were related to the Con¬ 
queror but how they were related is not 
tlipre shown.” 

'riic eoiitinuatiou of London Pageants is 
ueavoidiibly postpoued till next month. 

Errata. —Vol. xcni. i. p. 576, in price 
of Stocks, June 31—Reduced should be 
.94 J.—xriv. il. 133, a. 1. 17 from bottom, 
Jirr act read cut.—P. 1.16, b. 1.3, after princi¬ 
pal, atid “ upon tlic interest only.”—P. 
313, b. 1. 6, rend tablet; 1. 26, read execu¬ 
tioner.—P. 327, b. 1.6, troin bottom, in 
some copies. Jot run read even. 
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OBXantAJ. COraiHUNICATZOlVS. 

CONSIICKATION OF THE N LW GoTHlC CllURCH, ChELSEA. 


Mr. Urban, Ckeisca, Oct. 20. 
N a former occasion (see Gent 
Maff. \ol. xc. ii. p. 29 .]) I fiir- 
nisluTl y.)ii witli an account of llie 
c eremonies attemling ilu; laying: of the 
first Slone of our new parish CMmrch, 
ami it is now with much pleasure that 
I am enabled to describe the Conse¬ 
cration of this beautiful Golliic struc¬ 
ture 

The Church being dedicated to St. 
Luke, great exertions were made to 
complete it on the anniversary of the 
patron Saint, which was happily ef¬ 
fected t and it is wortliy of remark 
that no ac'cident has happened to any 
of the workmen diirfiig the vyholc 
jirogiess of tlic building, embracing a 
period of four years and a half. 

The ('hurclt is situated nearly in 
the centre of the parish, 'rite. West 
end is neat and elegant; it has a iiorcli 
with two lateral Gothic pavilions, 
through whicit admittance is gained 
to the body of the Church. Tlic in¬ 
terior is u handsome specimen of ar¬ 
chitecture, cop.sisting of a nave and 
two ailcs, the latter divided by six 
(lothic arches, siijiporled by pillars of 
admirable projxirlions; the organ loft 
is a line specimen of this style; the 
Slone celling, which is groined, is 
imposing and well executed. The 
pulpit, of carted oak, is placed on 
the South side, and the reading-desk 
on the North, agreeably to modern 
fashion, but contrary to ancient usage. 
Adjoining the East end is a spneimus 
vestry room. I'Ko organ, which is 
placed at the West end of the Church, 
IS considered one of the finest in this 
country ; it was purchased of Messrs. 
Gray and Son. The C,hurch has a 
peal of ten hells, cast by Mears of 
VVhitechapel. In concluding this 
brief description, it may be remarked, 
that the whole edifice is well deserv¬ 
ing of an inspection by the admirers 


of Gothic architecture. The archi- 
icct, Mr. John S-avage, has here erect¬ 
ed a noble monument to his fame *. 

'I’lie parishioners were admitted into 
the (!;hnrch by tickets, and by eleven 
o’clock it was filled in every"jiart, and 
the elegant appearance and dresses of 
the female part of the congregation 
presented a most beautiful and inte¬ 
resting scone. The Bishop of London, 
attended by his chaplain, arrived from 
his palace at l''ulhitjii, at ten minutes 
after eleven o’clock, and was received 
at the door of the Church by the Chan¬ 
cellor, Registrar, Rector, Churchwar¬ 
dens, and Church 'rrustee.s, who at¬ 
tended his Lordshij) to the vestry. 
The Bishop then proceeded m the 
same older to the front of the altar, 
where the Rector presented to him 
the petition, which his Lordship no¬ 
ticed, and ordered the Registrar to 
read, which lacing done, the Bishop 
then proceeded to the Consecration, 
and, with the Clergy and others attend¬ 
ing him, walkeil iu procession as be¬ 
fore down the middle aile of the 
Church, and returned up the same to 
the coininuninn table, altemalely re¬ 
peating the 24th Psalm. “ J^omini 
est Terra." 

The Rector them presented to the 
Bishop the act of Parliament,* which 
bis Lordship placed upon the com¬ 
munion table, and standing on the 
North side thereof, turned to the con. 

* Mr. O. Hawkins has published n largo 
folio print, representing a South-west view 
of the church front the original drawing of 
Mr. Savage, and dcilieated it to Dr. Welles¬ 
ley the RcctAr. The dimensions of the 
building are at one Corner, and a small plan 
at the otiier. It may be worthy of remark, 
that there were no less than 1)2 designs given 
in hy different architects for this church. 
—On a future occasion we may have an 
opjiOTtunity of giving an architectural dc- 
sciipticn of this bcautifUl edifice.— 

gregation. 
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negation, and said, “ Dearly beloved 
m the Lord, forasmuch as devout and 
holy men, as well Ander the law as 
uncler the gospel, moved either by the 
inspiration of the blessed Spirit, or the 
express command of God, or % their 
own reason and sense of the natural 
decency of things, have erected houses 
for the public worship of God, and se¬ 
parated them from all profane and 
common uses, in order to fill men’s 
minds with greater reverence to his 
glorious majesty, and aflect their 
hearts with more devotion and humi¬ 
lity in his service, which pious works 
have been approved and graciously ac¬ 
cepted by our heavenly r'ather; Let 
us not doubt but He will also graciously 
approve of this our Godly purpose, of 
setting apart this place in a solemn 
manner to the performance of the se¬ 
veral offices of religious worship; and 
let us faithfully and devoutly beg Hi$ 
blessing on this our undertaking, and 
say” [then the Bishop knelt donn and 
repeated a prayer.] 

The Bishop thefi standing up, turn¬ 
ed towards the people, and repeated 
another prayer; alter which, being 
seated, he directed the sentence of 
Consecration to be read; which being 
done, his Lordship signed and promul¬ 
gated the same. 

The Curate then began the Morn¬ 
ing Prayers suitable to the occasion, 
viz. Psalms Ixxxiv. exxii. and cxxxii.; 
1st Lesson, 1 Kings, chap. \iil. ; 2d 
Lesson, fleb. chap. x. ;‘and bih, 7ih, 
mKl 8th verses of Psalm xxvi. with 
Gloria Patri. 

Then the Bishop read the Commu¬ 
nion Service; and after the collect for 
the King, repeated another suitable 
prayer. His Lonbhip then read the 
Nicene Creed, and gave notice for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion 
on the. next Sunday, after which the 
lUOth Psalm was sung. 

The Rev. Dr. G. V. Wcllc.sley, the 
Rector, preached a most excellent ami 
appropriate sermon, taking his text 


from the l6th chapter of St. Mark, 
and the 15th verse. 

Mr. Atwood, Organist to the King, 
presided at the organ. The Choris¬ 
ters of St. Paul’s Cathedral attended, 
and performed several Anthems, the 
Te Dsum, and Jubilate, with great 
eil'cct. 

The service being thus ended, the 
Bishop and Clergy adjourned to the 
vestry, and after partaking of some 
refreshment the procession moved 
down the middle aile in the following 
order: Verger, Vestry Clerk, Church 
Trustees, Bishop and Chaplain, Clergy 
two and two, &c. 

His Lordship expressed his appro¬ 
bation of the appearance of the Church 
in the most handsome terms, and said 
he should notice this beautiful struc¬ 
ture in the proper qii.irier. The whole 
ceremony passed off in the most agree¬ 
able manner. Every one appeared de¬ 
lighted and satisfied ; the gratiticatioa 
being much augmented by the fine¬ 
ness of the day, w’hich drew together a 
great concourse of people, who con¬ 
ducted themselves in the most orderly 
and peaceable manner. 

Yours. &c. T. Faulkner. 

Mr. Urban, 

I AM induced to offer some obser¬ 
vations on the sculptures which 
your 'Correspondent (p. 20()) thinks 
were intended to exhibit the Personi¬ 
fication of the Trinity. 1 have in iiiy 
possession a sculpture in alabaster of 
the siiiiic descripton us those engraved 
ill your Miscellany, purchased about 
t>0 years ago at a sale of the Rev. Mr. 
Wickham of Herrington in Somerset¬ 
shire. 'I'he middle figure corresponds 
exactly with that in the engraving 
No. 2 in your Miscellany. This fi¬ 
gure I consider is intended for a re- 
prese 'tation of the image or face of 
the Saviour*. On the right hand of 
this image is St. Peter; it corresponds 
very imich with the figure represented 


* In confirmation of .this, in the Catliulic books of Honrs, of Anthony Verard and Si¬ 
mon Vostre, of the tiate of 1.507 and 1513, are divine ofiicca De Sanefd Pacie Domini^ 
illustrated by a figure of St.,Veronica holding a piece of fine wiiite cloth, having a repro- 
sentation of Christ witli features similar to the engravings iinprii;tod on it. The prayer 
too is addressed directly to tlie miraculous image as an object of worship. “ Salve, snneta 
facies nostri Redemptoris, in qn4 nitet species divina impressa panniculo nivei candoris, 
dataque Veroniem signum oh ainoris.” 

It may he worth noticing, that in the .same volume the Trinity is thus represented ; 
The Fatncr and the Son arc seated, each with a liand on a tiook; and between them, above 
the book, the Holy Qhast i.s represented by a dove. 


in 



18?4.] Remarks on the Antient Sculplutes in our last Number. 993 

in the engraving No. I, differing ionly the house, I cleared away the white- 
in tiaving the tonsure, in the head ana wash that surrounded it, and found a- 
the hair on each side flowing off the very neat brick frame, in which it was 
shoulders, holding in his right hand a enclosed, and which 1 brought out (o 
key, and in his left hand a piece of a view, and have lefl tin- whole a pleas- 
rock or stone, emblematical, as I con- iug object for the admiration of the 
ceive, of his being the head and sue- Antiquary. T. A. 

cessor of Christ’s church on earth. - — ^ — 

On the left hand of the image or face Mr. Ukbait, Oct. 2. 

stands a mitred Patriarch or Bishop, I HAVE perused with great plea- 
holding in his right hand a pastoral JL sure the Rev. Mr. Duke’s elabo- 
siatf surmounted with a cross, while rate dissertation in your Magazine for 
the left hand is pointing to the image, September, n. sot), upon the singular 
two of the fingers touching the fore- sculptures wnich have been generally 
head above the eye. The heads of St. supposed to represent the Sytian Ic- 
Peter and of the Patriarch are both of gend of the image of Christ} but tho’ 
them turned towards the image. On great credit is due to that gentleman 
the top is the head of an angel *. At for the attention he has paid to the 
the bottom is the figure of a lamb, as subject,and the learning he has brought 
represented in the engraving No. 2, into his service, I can by nb means 
wliich I conceive to be einblematical admit that his hypothesis respecting 
of the Saviour, who in Scripture is the Trinity is “ indubitable." 
called the l.ainib of God. 1 am in- It will, 1 think, be granted that the 
dined to think that all these represen- ancient representations of sacred and 
tations are intended to designate the mystical subjects were in general uni- 
image and face of the Saviour, and the form; I am therefore induced to form 
figures surrounding the image are an opinion contraiy to Mr. Duke, 
meant to be einblematical. from the following circumstances. 1st. 

The sculpture here described has Prom the ancient well-known repre- 
been painted in diffefent colours, and sentations of the Trinity. The few 
is not probably older titan about the which have escaped the hands of fa- 
ycar 1490 or thereabouts. It appears naticism and ignorance differ widely 
to have been attached to sonic jdacc, from those before us, yet resemble 
by its having two small holes perfo- each other as closely as if formed from 
rated on the bach; probably it may one design. 2d. llie idea of patting 
have formt^l an altar in some chapel a child for the Holy Spirit instead of 
dedicated to the Saviour, or it may a dove is novel, and unsupported by 
have been fixed in the wail of some any authority; *aud 3dly, The face is 
house situated in the corner of a street not so aged or venerable as that which 
where passengers passing by might is given to the first person. Neither' 
see it, and be reminded of tiieir lie- do 1 sec that the countenance in either 
deemer. specimen differs so widely from the 

In the catholic times it was usual to well-known likenesses of our Saviour, 
place images of the Skviour and of the as Mr. Duke snppo^, and which, it 
virgin Mary in such situations: as an is to be remarked, are uniformly full- 
instance, when at Walsingham in Nor- faced. 

folk the last summer (the place once That the face within the discus is 
so famous for a chapel to the Virgin that of the second person, is, I think, 
Mary, denominated our Didyat VVal- evident, from the accompaniment in 
singham),'! saw in the wall of a house all the specimens; and also (though 1 
leading to the church, carved in stone, advance an opinion in opposition to 
a representation of Christ taking down such high authorilies with great diffi- 
froin the Cross, one figure lowering dence) that these sculptures w'cre in- 
the body, and another receiving it. tended to impress »n the minds of the 
With the assistance of the owner of beholders the great work of salvation 

* Cleiuccs of Camden Toann, in reference to Mr. Duke’s description of the child up¬ 
held by angels (fig. 1), says, “ the three fibres are intended to represent the Virgin 
Mary and Joseph with the child Jcsiis. The ^e of the Virgin and the figure and dress of 
Joseph are similor to what I have before ^cen.’’ Ho then remarks that these sculptured 
ornaments arc very comihon in Spain and Italy. He considers that Mr. Duke was strain¬ 
ing his hypothesis rather too far to convert those figures into the Holy Gliost! Eoit. 

effected 
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effected by the mediation of the Sa¬ 
viour, and'his glorification. Under this 
idea we see the most prominent object 
on the relievo is .the countenance of 
that Divine Being attended by the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, the two 
most eminent of the followers of their 
Divine Master, the Virgin Mother, 
and St. Catherine, the legendary 
spouse of Christ, symbolic of the 
union between the Saviour and the 
CUinrch; the latter being represented 
by the Virgin Catherine. This is the 
general outline of all the specimens. 
The minor variations and auditions I 
will now eiulesivour to account for. 
In fig. 1, and in the lincyclopedia, we 
find an episcopal figure substituted for 
St. Paul. This devialion mav hare 
arisen from the vanity of the diocesan 
or some mitred digrnUry who set up 
the sculpture, in allowing his own 
jmrtrait to oust the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, at the same time that his 
respect for St. Peter's successor pre- 
served'that saint in his proper station. 
In fig. 2, the sciAptor has been more 
bold, and displaced both saints, sub¬ 
stituting patrons, from whom he pro¬ 
bably expected some more immediate 
benefit, as we commonly see the face 
of sofne lady coeval with tiic painter 
marring the countenances o( the Ma¬ 
donnas of the old masters. 'J'''c small 
figure at the bottom of No. i, is cer¬ 
tainly meant for the Saviour rising 
from the tomb, the stone being just 
thrust aside, and while the resurrec¬ 
tion is depicted at the foot, the group 
at the top of the design very properly 
displays the ascension of our Lord, 
who is as frequently represented under 
an infantine figure as otherwise ; and 
that this is intepiJed for our Saviour is 
clear, from the. peculiar figure of the 
oblong medallion which forms the 
back;ground, a figure to which some 
mysterious meaning was anciently at¬ 
tached, which is still the common 
form of episcopal seals, and in old 
sculptures always accompanies the fi¬ 
gure of our Saviour, when represented 
in a glorified state. (See vol. xci. ii. 
p. 501.) Here then tne artist has add¬ 
ed to the divine countenance the last 
graced scenes of our Saviour’s earthly 
ministration, when he threw off mor¬ 
tality, and shone refulgent in his digni¬ 
fied glory as the second person in the 
sacred Trinity, which resplendent ap¬ 
pearance the face in the discus is in¬ 
tended to represent. In No. 2, the 


child held up by angels is again seen, 
though without the medallion; in the 
same style a soul was represented in 
ancient sepulchral monuments, as be¬ 
ing carried to Heaven, as in the tomb 
of Aymerde Valence at Westminster j 
and here, as in No. 1, I understand 
this to be the Ascension. In the se¬ 
cond specimen engraved, and also in 
another alluded to by Mr. Duke, a 
lamb occupies the lower part, which 
needs no farther comnteiu than tlic 
words of St. John quoted by Mr. 
Duke, and is therefore appropriately 
put to show that the L. above is 
meant for the “ Lamb of God.’’ 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 

New Churches. —No. III. 

N the review of Robinson’s Mickle- 
ham Church in Sept. Mag. p. S'.iQ, 
some general remarks arc made on the 
subject of New Churches, which, if 
not explained, may lead your readers 
into an erroneous notion of the ex- 
punce of building Churches. If I un¬ 
derstand your reviewer rightly, he esti¬ 
mates that a congregation of any ex¬ 
tent may be accoinmorlated at the rale 
of I/, per head. 1 find, on looking at 
the estimates of the several new 
(Mmrehes, that gl. per head is the 
usual average; and surely none of 
those edifices are remarkable for lavish 
expenditure; they are mere meeting¬ 
houses with steeples; no (il. capitals 
to the columns. I fear your reviewer 
has confounded the providing of addi¬ 
tional accommodation in old churches 
with the building of new odes: in 
such case I am ready to admit that in 
a large half-occupied building, like 
many country churches, two or three 
hundred additional persons may be ac¬ 
commodated, particularly in free scats, 
at even less than 1/. per head. But 1 
would ask your reviewer what kind of 
building, allowing him to choose his 
material, could he erect for 700 per¬ 
sons at the charge of 7<K)/. ? Even the 
plainest meeting-house would cost 
more. We hear that the new Meet¬ 
ing for Mr. Irving is to cost lO.OOoA 
which is upwards of 5l. per head; and 
surely the IScotch Kirk are the last to 
introduce expensive ornaments. It 
should have been ascertained what 
additional amount the several parishes 
enumerated arc to contribute. It is 
probable that at Earles Heaton, only 
the site was provided by the inhabit¬ 
ants. 
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ants, and the building erected wholly 
by the Commissioners; if this is the 
case, your reviewer is unfortunate in 
his selection of a building which in 
expense is only on a par with many 
others. As to cast iron, when sudden 
frosts arc banished from the country, 
it may be useful; at present I should 
greatly fear the congregation might be 
saluted on a w'inter’s day by the falling 
of a volute or console (no gentle visit¬ 
ant) on their heads. 

I shall proceed in my succeeding 
communications with some observa¬ 
tions on such of the New Churches 
as are completed, and also occasional 
notices of ecclesiastical edifices of a 
diflerent character. E. I. C. * 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. Urban, Oct, A. 

S URELY every one must lament 
the manner in which the West 
front of Lichfield Cathedral f has lately 
been restored. The whole of that 
beautiful facade is now of plaster, ap¬ 
pearing with all its original ornaments, 
—at least a resemblance of them,— 
excepting the statues, the greater num¬ 
ber of which having been utterly de¬ 
stroyed, can never lie replaced. The 
liguros of the Kings immediately over 
the doorways, and extending the en¬ 
tire breadth of the front, have, how¬ 
ever, been repaired with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy. 

The proportions and design of this 
noble member of Lichfield Cathedral 
arc highly imposing and elegant, and 
the stpc of its architecture is superb, 

I without intricacy or excess. The ar- 
r chitcct made an admirable choice of 
ornaments, and he employed them to 
the enrichment of his building with 
irofound skill and taste. But it is to 
ic regretted that the material used in 
the construction of a church that was 
designed for remote posterity, is so 
susceptible of injury from the opera¬ 
tions of time, that very few of the mi¬ 
nute external carvings present uninjur- 
e<! specimens of the delicate workman¬ 
ship by which they were originally dis- 

* We sfannld bo obliged if E. 1. C. would 
favour IIS with his address.—E dit. 

•h A view of the West front of Lichfield 
Cathedral is given in vol. lxxx. ii. 40.1, 
from a drawing by the late J. Carter, F.S.A. 
It is .also accurately represented in Buckler's 
f-athedrals.—-E dit. 


tinguished. The stone is of a red hue, 
hut not so dark or brick-like as the 
masonry of Chester Cathedral, whose 
interior exhibits in a slight degree the 
coarseness which renders the exterior 
so ragged and inelegant. 

The interior of Lichfield Catliedral 
is as perftct in its construction and 
carving as the interior of Lincoln Ca¬ 
thedral, and it is scarcely inferior to 
any other church in the beauty of its 
arches and columns, the elegant va¬ 
riety and richness of its windows, the 
simple grandeur of its stone roof, and 
the just proportions of its various ailed. 

It may justly be remarked of Lich¬ 
field Cathedral, that the architect made 
a more equal distribbtion of ornaments 
between the exterior and interior than 
is to be found in almost any other edi¬ 
fice of the same scale. Salisbury, tho' 
less harmonious in this respect, is not 
less deserving our admiration. But 
the splendour of York is not limited 
to the outside of the West front*; the 
interior of the same mil, and the side 
walls of the nave, are adorned with 
arches and tracery of incomparable 
beauty. The spaces between the win¬ 
dows and doorways in the West front 
of Lichfield Cathedral arc entirely co¬ 
vered with deeply recessed niches, or 
shallow arches, both preixired for the 
reception of figures. The peculiar 
lightness of these bold and truly archi¬ 
tectural featuies admitted a greater 
number of thcmiinto the design, with¬ 
out the cfiect of gaudiness, than could 
be accomplished in any subsequent 
style of the Pointed architecture. In 
the earlier styles there were only a few 
carved ornaments, and though many 
mouldings, they were so skilfully clus¬ 
tered, that their general efiPect and their 
detail were equally admirable. The. 
object lately in view at Lichfield was 
doubtless to repair what time had de¬ 
faced among these exquisite embellish¬ 
ments ; and us the most ornamented part 
of theexteriorof theedifice, the W. front 
was chosen for the experiment, which 
I have already mentioned as just com¬ 
pleted. It has beeij proved by more 
instances than one that external rejia- 
rniinns in plaster arc not attended 
with the proposed success. At all 
events, the fashion of repairing stone 
buildings with plaster is mean and des- 
picalile. The operation a stmetnre 
ninsL necessarily go through before it 
is coated with this ilctcstabic sub¬ 
stance, is more destructive, to its ap- 

))carance 
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pearanctet thau tlie unltef] injuries qf 
time 9 n(i violence for many centuries. 
The West front pf Lichfield CathMral, 
already roughened by antiquity, was 
hatched anq chipped till it resembled 
a huge rock in which we cpiild here 
and there discover a feature which 
seemed to proclaim the fabric a work 
of art. Thos prejiarcd, the walls 
were plasteredf and the arches and 
ornaments formed in spfn^ instances 
according to aptient authority, and 
in others according to the judgment of 
the plasterer. 1 could poipt out seve¬ 
ral instances in which a presumptuous 
deviation has been made from the ori¬ 
ginal i among the ornaments, the most 
conspicuous occurs in the arch of the 
principal West doorway, whose beau¬ 
tifully wreathed fnlia^ clififered on the 
sides, they are now both alike,—the 
foliage of the }eft hand side is imitated. 
No attempt having been made to assi¬ 
milate the colour of the pl.i.ster to that 
of the masonry, the post glaring con¬ 
trast appears heUveen the old and the 
i)ew wprk. While the former is rich 
and various in its hues, and strongly 
marked with every other venerable 
character, the latter is white, sleek, 


front, a small sum had been annually 
expended in the exact and substantial 
restoration of-the pinnacles and para¬ 
pets, the grand West doorway, or the 
outside of the choir, the whole might 
have been accqj|||pli6lied in the most 
creditable mann^. 

The writer of this article is well ac¬ 
quainted with Lichfield Cathedral, and 
he can declare that muoh elegant sculp¬ 
ture in the West front was defaced or 
destroyed to make room for the plaster. 
The sacrifice of the perfect ornaments 
for those which are obliterated, cannot 
surely be admitted as judicious, and 
would with difficulty find a defender, 
yet this is the favourite system at Lich¬ 
field i and if the same had been prac¬ 
tised at York, that glorious edifice would 
not have commanded the admiration 
it now so generally excites. 

The plaster is now falling from fhe 
walls or the new Church at Mitcham 
in Surrey, and if a similar .accident 
happens within a few years to the new 
front of Lichfield Cathedral, its pro¬ 
moters roust openly avow the vexation 
and disappointment they now labour 
to conceal. 


and joinfless}—a stiff copy of tfie ori¬ 
ginal;—a representational the ancient 
ornaipenls without the character and 
feeling which marked the work of the 
chiselin short, a second*rate speci¬ 
men of plaster,—of a material deroga¬ 
tory to architecture, and recommend¬ 
ed only by the econopiy of’its exnence. 

Lichfield Cathedral is an ill-fated 
building. It was sadly dilapidated in 
the seventeenth century, and again 
mangled by Wyatt | and it is now 
undergoing so . extensive a i>atching 
and plastering, that it is to he feared 
very little of the ancient work will re¬ 
main untouched on the exterior. The 
restoration of the parapets of the low 
aijes is much to be commended, and 
the substitution of plain pinnacles for 
ertreketed ones is much to be censured. 
Those which have been removed were 
in no danger of falling, and who would 
not .rather hare^ seen the original 
mouldering spirits, with .n crocket 
here and there, than § tall plain obe¬ 
lisk, without the least imiication of 
their ancient beauty? If this crop¬ 
ping system is pursued throughout the 
repairs, Lichfield Cathedral had much 
better remain to be deprived of all its 
omamehts by time. 

If, instead of plastering the West 


Mr. Urb/ht, Oct. £0. 

AD I. F. (p. 129 ) consulted your 
General Index, veil. 5, p. 63, 
for the Freckenham bas-relief, he would 
have seen a reference to vol. xi.ix. p. 
1S8, where is given satisfactory evi- 
vence that the Bishop performing the 
miracle on the horse, is St. F.Ioy; and 
which is confirmed to me by having 
lately seen the same subject in an okl 
illuminated missal representing that 
Saint, whose name is to be found on 
the Romish Calendar, under the date 
of the 1st day of Deceaiber. St. Loy 
appears to nave been the original 
name (in Latin, Flisius), from whence 
the modern name Louis. The missal, 
wnich is beautifully illuminated, is in 
the possession of Sir John Pringle 
Dalrymple, Bart. 

Dr. Meyrick (part i. p. 40) asserts, 
that Grose thougnt the shield (Frontis¬ 
piece to his Treatise on Armour) was 
of Roman workmanship. Surely Dr. 
Meyrick did not read the explanation 
which Grose gave of the print; for he 
there says that he considered the shield 
to lie 3 performance of the fifteenth 
century; a supijositipn which coin¬ 
cides with Dr. Mcyrick’s discovery. 

Yours, &c, C. S, B. 



Mr. 
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Memoirs op Loais XVIII. 

HE life of Louis XVIII. exhibits 
a striking picture of the changes 
and chances ot ail sublunary things. 
He was born Nov. 17 , \7b5, and was 
the second son of th&Dauphin, son of 
Louis XV. a princew great promise, 
who did not live to mount the throne 
of his ancestors. He was first saluted 
by the title of Count of Provence, but 
on the accession of his brother Louis 
XVI. to the throne in 1774, by ordi¬ 
nary Court etiquette he became known 
by the title of Monsieur. From early 
boyhood he showed a great inclination 
for study; and in his closet he im¬ 
bibed opinions adverse to the system 
and principles on which France was 
then governed. In 1771 he married 
Marie Josephine Louise, of Savoy^ 
who died in England, 1810, and is in-, 
terred in Westminster Abb^. There 
is no doubt but that Louis was favour¬ 
able to the revolution at ita first brok¬ 
ing out; but the horrible proceedings 
on the 5th and 6 th of October,' 1789 , 
opened his eyes to the atrocious con¬ 
duct of its promoters.. He rernfdoad 
in Paris, however, till June, 
when—more fortuiiate than nS^op- 
happy Sovereign, who failed in aatmi- 
lar attempt, made,at the sai^ tinted 
he succeeded in elndiiig the visilance of 
the revolutionary rufnans v^o wfire 
set to guard the Royal famij^y,^ and 
reached Coblentz in safety. / ' ' • 

After the murder of Louis XVI. in 
1793 , his brother became dejare Ro-' 
gent of the kingclom, during the mi¬ 
nority of Louis XVII.; ana after the 
death of that martyred prince, in 1795>> 
King. From this latter period, and 
not from that of his restoration to the 
throne in 1814, Louis always dated 
the commencement of his reign. 

I.a>uis and his brother. Count D’Ar¬ 
tois, were not able to rally rouhd their 
standard a suflScient iiumU>r of emi¬ 
grants to defend their rights 1 and 
Louis proceeded to Germany; from 
thence went to Turin, to his father-in- 
law, the King of Sardinia; and sub¬ 
sequently retired to Venice, where he 
continued to reside, till a requisition 
was received from the French govern¬ 
ment, which compelled him to leave 
that state. Accompanied only by two 
officers, he now proceeded to the head 
quarters of the Prince de Conde, at 
Riegal. (See vol. lxvi. p. 429 .) 
Here he learnt, at the same moment, 
Gent. Mag. Octoter, 1834. 

2 


the news of the assassination of the 
Duke d’Enghien, and the gift of the 
Collar of the Golden Fleece, to Buo¬ 
naparte, by Charles IV. King of Spain. 
Louis, as a French Prince, had received 
the insignia of that order; which he 
immediately returned, with a spirited 
letter, to the Spanish monarch. In 
1798f Paid, Emperor of Russia, ac¬ 
knowledged the royal fugitive as King 
of France and Navarre; and invited 
him to Mittau, where he resided some 
time in the ducal castle, surrounded by 
almost regal pomp. (See vol. lxviii. 
p. 246.) He afterwards resided in a 
splendid manner at St. Petersburg. 
(See p. S45.) With his usual caprice, 
however, Paul soon withdrew his pro¬ 
tection, and ordered the unfartunate 
Monarch, with all his countrymen, to 
-quit Mittau, and the Russian Domi¬ 
nions. By'this order, many French¬ 
men were' involved in the greatest 
distress, and the heroic Duchess O’An- 
gouleme, who resided with her uncle, 
sacrificed what Tew jewels she possess¬ 
ed, to procuR the means of travelling 
for the King, and to administer to the 
immediate wanly of her countrymen. 

. [We are enabled to present to our 
readers C ree Plate-1.) a faithful por¬ 
trait of Louis Xyill. taken whdn he 
was in the prime of life. It was en¬ 
graved for the; gratification of some of 
Bis faithful followers, but never before 
published.] 

•' Li^is now obtained leave to reside 
in Poland; and, whilst living at War- 
savv, on the 26th of'February, 1803, a 

E erson waited upon Louis to persuade 
im and all the members of hu family 
to abdiOate their rights to the throne 
of France. The Envoy moreover ob¬ 
served, tlMt Buonaparte would secure 
indemnities to his Majesty, and even 
a splendid establishmetit. To this un¬ 
just proposal the members of blk fa¬ 
mily, with the King at their head, re¬ 
turned very spirited replies (see vol. 
Lxxiii. p. 470 , 680). While there, 
an agent was employed to poison the 
King and all his family, which diabo¬ 
lical plot was disq/iosed to Baron de 
Melteville, by the person employed. 
The full parttpulars respecting this 
affair, are inserted in our vol. Lxxiv. 

pp. 776 - 777 . 

At the peace of Tilsit, Louis came 
to England,^ where, as the Count de 
Itisle, he resided in the quiet retreat of 

Hartwell, . 
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Hartwell, till British perseverance and 
British valour had opened for him a 
)aili to that rich inheritance of which 
le had been deprived. 

In April 1814 Buonaparte was 
compelled to abdicate the throne of 
France, which he formally performed 
at Fontainhleau. In consenuence of 
this, Louis XVIII. regained the throne 
of France, and his entry into London 
and Paris, and subsequent events, are 
recorded in vol. i,xxxiv. i. pp. 400- 
402; 609 - 611 . The daring and suc¬ 
cessful attempt of Buonaparte, on his 
return from Elba, once more made 
Louis a fugitive (sec vol. Lxxxv. i. pp. 
266 - 271 ), but the Victor's glories were 
extinguished for ever at Waterloo; 
and Louis once more was restored (see 

pt. ii. 71 , 76 ). 

Since that period, the King of France 
has had no couch of roses to repose 
on. The contentions of the various 
artics into which France was divided, 
cpl the country in a perpetual agita¬ 
tion ; and ijcrhaps his easy tranquil 
temper, anu the conciliating policy he 
adopted/ tended more than any thing 
else, to produce, in the end, that al¬ 
most general acquiescence in the sup¬ 
port of the existing Governiiient, which 
IS now the prevailing sentiment in 
France. 

We have thus given a lia-iy sketch 
of the public life of Loiiu. XVIII. 
Further anecdotes of him may be scon 
in our Magazine, vols. Lxvxm. i. pp. 
273-4; LXXXV. i. p.^ 4 * 18 ; ii. I 69 , 
171 - 73 ; 362-64; Lxxxvi. ii. pp. 264, 
3.58, 449 - 50 , 483; Lxxxvill. li. pp. 
169 , 265 , 553, 622 , &c. &c. 

It is said in the French papers, that 
Louis met his death with firmness; 
and considering tliat he had drained 
the dregs of life, and had moreover a 
grand part to perform, it is by no means 
improbable. Of all the accounts given 
of hie death, the following appears to 
be the most correct. 

“ It is true that the King during his lung 
agony, and the days ivhich preceded it, ob¬ 
served extraordinary firmness, resignation, 
and greatness of soul. This is the more 
remarkable, as for several years past, being 
a victim to the most cruel sunerings, his 
temper has been soured, and he hod fre- 
i{uent fits of impatience; t.nd it might have 
iMen imagined that this diapobitiua would 
have becunu! tuoru evident us llie pains in¬ 
creased. 

' Except during the crisis and fainting 
fits, bis head was perfectly clear; he spoke 
with mildness to those who were about him. 

* 


A contradiction sometimes irritated him. 
He complained very much of tiie etiquette 
which the Gentlemen in Waiting did not 
forget to observe, even in those moments 
which were the most painful to him. As 
far us he was able, he put off the moment 
when the Priests w^re to be introduced into 
bis apartment. A'f last he perceived that 
they were going to appear in sjiite of him. 
He immediately resigned himself, and lis¬ 
tened to the Musa with much attention; 
but when it was ended, he said that M. do 
Croix, who performed, had not shewn sitfli- 
cient unction. He suffered quietly the last 
socrauients to be administered to him. 
When they came to th.. prayers of tho 
dying, he said, ‘ You are in too great a 
hurry, I know myself better than the phy¬ 
sicians do.’ Ho was in the riglit, for they 
were obliged to recommence the same prayers 
three times. Tlie physicians thought that 
the liist agony would be much mure prompt, 
and every new crisis made them say that the 
fatal hour was come. However, on 'J'ues- 
duy morning, tho King said, ‘ I shall nut 
die before Thursday.' 

“ 'riie disorder was horrible ; the legs 
were a moss of corruption. He had on liis 
feet enormous excrescences like sponges. 
All the pains were in the belly and stomach. 
For above two mouths he had not been 
able to hold up his head; it fell on his 
breast. The upper |)art of his loins were 
nearly paralysed, the vertebral muscles were 
wholly relaxed; up to the moment when 
these new evils attacked him, his stomach 
had very well digested a groat numher of 
alimcots, but tliat organ ceased its functions 
as sQon as the upper part of the body 
doubled upon itself. M. Portal, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s first physician, said, according to his 
usual foim of sixiccli, ' if the King could 
resolve to eat lying down, and to live lying 
down, he would still reign a long time.’ 
‘ How! could you have me reign in bed ?’ 

“ Among his servants there was one 
named lisquenct, or Lasquenet, to whom 
he was much attached, and to whom he has 
reserved considerable advantages. No other 
^lerson was dexterous in assisting him to 
change his position in liis bed. The 
King said to the Count of Artois, * 1 al- 
ino.it regret tliat you arc so active ; 1 would 
recomniend Lasquenet to you.’ 

Tho King liad not wished to see the 
children of France, whatever the Journals 
may say; it was against his will that tliey 
wore brought to him. After they were 
gone he said—‘ Why did you bring those 
children to me ? If they were fifteen years 
of age, the sight of their old uncle dying 
would rema'in impressed on their memory; 
but at their age my sight will only make 
disagreeable impressions, without any ail- 
vantage to them, for they will foigct this 
last interview; it was nut worth while to 
make the children cry.* 


“ Monsieur 
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“ Monslenr camci frequently to tlie King’s 
bedside. I'he day before his deatli> tlie. 
King said to him —* Judgment will soon I)e 
passed on my reign; but whatever maybe 
the opinion that shall prevail, I assure you, 
brother, that every thing 1 have dune has 
licen the lesidt of long deliberation. I may 
have Ijcen iiiistakeu, but I have not been 
the sport, the slave of events; every thing 
has been coiuliicted and argued by me.’ 

“ The T)uehess of Angouleme never came 
into the King’s chamlicr but in tears. * If 
you knew,’ said he, ‘ what 1 hove suffered 
for the last three years, you would nut 
weep ; you would rejoice.’ 

I’rofouiid afdiction prevailed in the 
Thuillcries. The servants, who had so often 
felt the effects of their Master’s impatience, 
solibed aloud. The Chief OiBceni of the 
Palace, the Priests did not quit .the bed of 
the dying monarch ; in the tiiglit of the 
1 ■'^th Count d’Artois remained in an adjoin¬ 
ing room, and they went several times to 
announce to hitn the death of his brother 
before it had taken place. At length, at 
three minutes jjast four in the morning of 
the Kith, M. Purtid visited the jaitient, 
and declared that all was over:—‘ tio, and 
tell his Majesty,’ said the High Cliamher- 
laiu, Prince Talleyrand. At this informa¬ 
tion tlic new King rushed into the cliainher, 
w'herc his prcdcccssot had just breathed his 
last! 

“ The witness who has related to us all 
these facts, said to us, 1 have seen many 
douit tears—they would not deceive me, 
but those which Charles shod wore sincere. 
He almost laid himself down on the bed of 
tlie deceased, exclaiming, ' and I, too, am 
80 old!” After this hurst of s<irrow, the 
Priuce, composing himself a little, said to 
the Chamberlain, * Whut is to be done!’ 

* Sire,’ replied ’iallcyrand, ‘ I am here to 
attemi to these things; you have need of 
repose—retiie.’ ‘ And you, too, want rest.’ 
—‘ Retire, retire ! I conjure you. Sire !’ 
'Jlio King took the hand of his brother, 
kissed it, and withdrew. 

“ The attendants had despaired of pre¬ 
serving the King’s body from total dissolu¬ 
tion. It is hoped, by certain chemical pro¬ 
cesses which will in the end change the 
colour, to preserve at least the masses. 

“ Those who saw him the day before 
yesterday exposed to the view of the people, 
wcie surprised to find him so reduced; lie 
was covered up to the breast only with a 
white cloth, which perfectly showed the 
contour of the body. As he died with his 
mouth open, a bandeau was passed under 
the chin to keep it closed. The face was 
yellow, and the hands white as alaliastcr. 

“ His Majesty was horn with a perfect 
organization of the ujiper part of his body; 
the developement or his head and chest 
indicated an herculean stature, 'lire orga¬ 
nization of his lower limbs had not the 


same perfection. They always presented 
rounded forms, soft consistency, and a little 
weakness. They did not hinder the King, 
ill Ills youth, from taking the exercise of 
walking, hunting, and >‘*ing, but with age 
his limbs iucrcascd—they became weak and 
im{>otent, and the King wxj obliged succes¬ 
sively -to renounce all sorts of exercise, ex¬ 
cept in c .rriages. Such was the state of 
the King when he left Hartwell. These 
infirmities increased in the course of the few 
lost years, liy the effect of the gout and 
erysipela.i, to which his Majesty was very 
subject; it was thenceforward easy to fore¬ 
see that he could not triumph over ail these 
caiise.s of dissolution. However, the ex¬ 
cellent oiganization of the upi>er parts long 
struggled wltli success against this had con¬ 
stitution of the lower ones. £very thing 
that the state of the king required was 
counselled, and observed by him with con¬ 
fidence and exactness beyond bounds. Ne¬ 
ver, peilmps, were attentions carried farther, 
nor had a more evident influence on the 
prolongation of life ; it was impossible that 
art could do more than it has done under 
these ciicumstanccs.” 

’J'iie number of persons that*passed 
through the apartments of his late Ma¬ 
jesty on Tlinrstlay, is computed at fifty 
ihous.'md. Notwithstanding this im¬ 
mense concourse, not the slightest dis¬ 
order occurred. On Kritlay also the 
number was very great. The sjiecta- 
tois were admitted in parties of twelve, 
who, after pa.sslng hy the corpse, de¬ 
scended hy the staircase on the side of 
the terrace which leads to the lower 
gallery. At the head and foot of the 
bed were seated the Grand Chamber¬ 
lain and the Grand Almonerof France. 
On the right and left were twelve 
Marshals in full costume. The per¬ 
sons attached to the Almonry, and 
those belonging to the Chamber, filled 
the rest of the apartment. 

The funeral of his Majesty took 
place on 'Fbuisday, Sept. 2S. The 
troops wore crape on the arny the 
drums wore miimcd, and the instru¬ 
ments of music ornamented with the 
symbols of mourning. The proces¬ 
sion set out with the sound of cannon, 
and the bells of all the Churches 
pealed the funeral knell. The car¬ 
riages occupied • hy the great officers 
were covered with black cloth. Al 
the doors and* on the hammcrcloths 
were suspended the arms of France 
and Navarre, richly emblazoned. The 
housings of the horses were black, 
ailonicd with fleurs dc lis io gold, and 
tears in silver, 'I’he carriages occu¬ 
pied by the Dauphin, the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, 
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leans, and the Duke ot Bourbon, were 
covered with black cloth. The hous* 
in^s of the horses were of black cloth, 
with silver fringe and magnificent 
plumes. The funeral car was remark¬ 
ably rich. The upper part formed a 
canopy, surmounted by the crown of 
France, supported by four seated genii, 
each holding an inverted flambeau. 
The canopy was adorned with velvet, 
enriched with fleurs de lis in gold, and 
supported by four angels bearing palm 
branches. The cofnii was covered 
with a rich pall, ornamented with a 
silver cross. At the head was the 
crown of France, and at the feet the 
sceptre and hand of justice. The 
number of troops was about 11 , 000 . 
Upon reaching that ancient burial 
place of the Kings of France, the 
koyal remains were presented by the 
Grand Almoner to the Dean of the 
Royal Chapter, preceded by the Ca¬ 
nons and Clergy. The Royal coffin 
was temporarily placed under a canopy 
erected'in the midst of the Choir, or¬ 
namented with ttie Royal mantle of 
cloth of gold, and surmounted by the 
Crown covered with crape. In ad¬ 
vance of the coffin were the sceptre, 
the hand of justice, and the sword, and 
it was' surrounded by two Gardes de 
la Manche, five Heralds at Arms, and 
four of the King’s Guards. 1 lie body 
was followed by Prince Talleyrand, 
Grand Chamberlain ; the Duke d’Av- 
ray. Captain of the Guards, the Duke 
D’Aumont, and the Duke de Biaca.s, 


period; yet, on the present occasion, 
to the great surprise of the good people 
of Paris, not one was seen following 
the corpse of Louis XVIII. It ap¬ 
pears that this extraordinary neglect on 
the part of the priesthoocf has arisen 
from a contested point of jurisdiction 
between the Grand Almoner, who is 
wholly a Jesuit, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, who inclines in favour of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. 
The quarrel broke out openly on 
Thursuay, in consequence of a right 
claimed by each to pcrfi^riii the service 
overthe late KingatSt. Denis. Neither 
of them would yield, and consequently 
all the Priests, attached to either party, 
absented themselves from the funeral 
procession. This tenacious adherence 
to rights long considered obsolete, is a 
tacit indication of the wishes and 
power of the priesthood, who testify 
their belief, at least, that with the new 
reign the period of their ascendancy is 
again arrited. 

Louis XVIII. was a very fair scho¬ 
lar, being well skilled in Latin and 
Greek. He is said to have written a 
Comedy and trvo Operas, which he 
procured to be acted, concealing the 
author's name, and getting others to 
adopt them. However various may 
be the opinion as to his merits as a 
Sovereign, he is allowed by all to have 
been an exceedingly pleasant compa¬ 
nion,'.ind an amiable man. 

His successor, Charles Philippe, was 
born in 17 ^ 7 , tind is therefore in his 


Chief Gentleman of the Chamber; 
and the Chief Gentleman of Honour 
near the King. Next came the Dau- 

B 'lin, the Duke of Orleans, and the 
uke of Bourbon, in deep mourning, 
and wearing long mantles. At the 
reception of the remains the usual 
pr^ers were recited. After the Mag~ 
nipcai the body was conveyed to the 
Cha|>el of St. Louis, which has been 
converted into a Chapelle Ardente, and 
where it will remain for thirty days 
before it is deposited in the vault of the 
Bourbons. 

In the programme of the ceremonial 
to uke place on thitl occasion, it was 
announced, according to long-establish¬ 
ed usage, that '* a number of the 
Clergy with lighted tapers will follow 
on foot.’’ At the funeral of the Duke 
of Berri there were at least 800 Eccle¬ 
siastics in the procession, and the num¬ 
ber of professors of the clerical per¬ 
suasion has not diminished within that 


67 tli year. He possesses, however, a 
great deal of mental and bodily acti¬ 
vity. He was married to Marie Thc- 
rese, of Savoy, who died in 1805. By 
this Princess he had two sons, the 
Ducd'Angouleme, who now takes the 
title of Dauphin, and the late Due de 
Berri, who was assassinated in 1830. 
(See vol. xc. i. 167 . 


Mr ITbraw Luke House, near 
Mr. URBAN, Jrnesbur,,,mih,Oct.\. 

I N my letter of the 11 th of March 
last (part i. p. 311), I flatter myself, 
that the many arguments I advanced, 
tended to demonstrate, that the vene¬ 
rable temple of Stonehenge (generally 
considered as Druidical) was not, in 
origine sud, surrounded by woods and 
groves. The above letter was in an-- 
swer to one dated Jan. 9 , under the 

signature of H. W. of W-r. (part 

i. p. 9 .) That gentleman, in support 
of the opposite opinion, cited Rymer’a 

Fcedera; 
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Fcedera; and, expressing himself at a 
loss to conceive from whence the an¬ 
nual allowance of 40 oak trees, granted 
by Edward II. (A. D. i307) to his 
sister Mary, could be derived, con¬ 
cluded, that they were obtained from 
a wood surrounding Stonehenge, sup¬ 
posed by Itim to be alluded to in 
Domesday book. 

In support of my conjecture, how¬ 
ever, as to their being the produce of 
Hciitley Woods, I refer to an ancient 
record, met with by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
in his rebc.»i\;bes for the History of the 
county, and alluding to the above- 
mentioned grant in the following 
words, “ pro Mariil, filia Regis Edw. 
I. apnd Ambresburiam commoranti 
tie XL rohoribus, singulis annis c fo- 
resta de Chute et Jiokholt ad focuin 
earners suae,” &c. &c. 

The above two forests have been for 
ages, iierhaps, disafforested, but their 
sites are still occupied by many dis¬ 
connected, yet neighbouring woods. 
The forest of Chute was situated about 
ten miles to the North-east of Aines- 
bury, and that of Bokholt (or in mo¬ 
dern orthography, Buckbolt,) about 
eight miles South-east from tlic same 
])luce. Rentley woods (ormed a part 
of the latter forest; and bordering on 
them, there is still an extra-parochial 
farm called Buckliolt farm. Thus, 
Mr. Urban, I must take leave of this 
ipicstion, so far us it relates to thb in¬ 
dividual temple of Stonehenge, having, 

I trust, evinced to your readers, that 
Stonehenge was in Us most early lera, 
raised on, and surrounded by an ex¬ 
pansive and open plain, and also hav¬ 
ing pointed out the locus e ^uo of the 
forty oak trees allowed by Edward II. 
to iiis sister, and which apparently 
presentee' so insurmountable a barrier 
to the confirmation of my proposition. 

Since, Mr. Urban, I last addressed 
you, the interesting question, whether 
those ancient circles of stone, generally 
attributed to the Druids, were or were 
not surrounded with woods and groves, 
has undergone much discussion by se¬ 
veral writers. The result has not, 
however, disproved my assertion, that 
the sites of tnnse stone temples were 
ever in the most open countries; and 
1 must confess, with Merlin, that 
S. R. M. by his ingenious reasoning, 
has not succeeded to reconcile to my 
mind the difficulty started in the letter 
referred to. At the same time, 1 can¬ 
not agree with Merlin, in thinking 
that by the expression of ancient au¬ 


thors (as relative to Pliny and Tacitus, 
when compared with Cccsar, &c.) [• 
have “ conceded too much.” I can¬ 
not admit of modern ancients^ at least 
within the sera of the twelve Caesars. 

S.R.M.assuming the .ancient struc¬ 
tures of stone ill mis country to be 
Druidical temples, acknowledging the 
truth of the asserted fact, that they 
“ are ever found in the most open and 
campaign countries,” and yet that 
“ ancient authors represent the Druids 
as resorting to woods and groves,” en¬ 
deavours to avert this inconsistency by 
reference to the history of the aposta¬ 
tizing Jews, who, leaving the true re¬ 
ligion, went over to the neighbouring 
heathen; for this purpose he quoted 
Hosea, ch. iv. v. J3, ** they sacrifice,” 
says Hosea, ** ujmn the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, and burn incense upon the hills,” 
one Druidic |>ractice, says S. R. M. 
and “ under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms,” another Druidic practice. He 
then adds the following quotation from 
Elzekiel, ch, vi. ver. 13: “ their altars 
upon every high hili,*in all the tops of 
the mountains, and under every green 
tree, and under every thick oak, the 
place where they did ofler sweet savour 
to all their idolsthese passages, 
however, appear to me by no rfieans 
appropriate; they arc, as I conceive, 
merely circumlocutory; they are only 
meant to convey, by a periphrasis, to 
the mind of the reader, that in the 
neighbourhood idolatry reigned tri- 
umphant, th.at tfie altars of the heathen 
covered the face of the country, that 
they extended over hilt and dale, 
throughout the plain and the grove. 
These passages were never surely in¬ 
tended to convey any contra-distinc¬ 
tion ; and 1 must beg permission to 
add, that I think S. R. M. will find it 
difficult to prove, that it was *' a Drui¬ 
dic practice” to burn incense on^iills, 
a ** Druidic practice” to burn incense 
under oaks, and poplars, and elms, or 
a Druidic practice to burn incense at 
all. In a subsequent part of hia 
letter he infers, with the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, that the mythology of the 
Druids became extended by its junc¬ 
tion with the Sabaean worship of the 
sun and moon; imparted to them by 
the Phoenicians; fdr this inference I 
can see no reason. The worship of 
the sun and moon probably ever led 
the way in idolatry, and I am at a loss 
to imagine the previous ** more simple 
mythology of the Druids^' to which he 
alludes; when this supposed unioit 

took 
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took place, he asserts, the groves be¬ 
came (lescrtcci, though still considered 
sacred, as their altars yet remained; and 
that it was rendered necessary for the 
purposes of astronomy and astrology to 
raise their temples in the open country. 

Their altars, or the remains of their 
altars, are not to be met with in our 
many aboriginal woods and forests; 
and their temples (if their temples) are 
usually found in situations, which we 
may presume, from the uiigcniul soil. 
See. to be at a remote distance from 
their groves of oak. This observation 
brings me to remark on the quotation 
of S. R. M. from Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Lib. l6, ch. 44), “ Jam per se robo- 
rum cligunt lucos, neque ulla sacra 
sine ea fronde conficiunt.’' 1 have 
little confidence in the assertions of 
the marvellous Pliny, hut, assuming it 
to be a fact, that they ever used the 
oak in their sacred rites, it is more 
reasonable to presume, if they removed 
their altars and temples from the 
woods'and groves, it would be to their 
immediate vicinit^, rather than to dis¬ 
tant plains and moors. 

■ Thus, I hope, that S. R. M. will 
pardon me in the candid declaration, 
that he has not as yet succeeded in re¬ 
conciling to niy mind the resort of 
the Druids to woods and groves, with 
the fact, that those structures if stone, 
usually denominated Druidical temples, 
are ever found in the most open and 
camiKiign countries." 

My assertion, that stone temples are 
ever found so situated, seems generally 
assented to; but an endeavour has been 
made to explain this tact by your Cor¬ 
respondents, on the gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, that the surrounding expanse has 
been caused by the destructive axe and 
mattock of the ruthless Roman t this 
assumption has been already answered 
in my last letjler, by the reply, that 
ihere'is no record of such a destruction 
by the Romans, and no reason to pre¬ 
sume it; independently of which, 
many of such stone structures exist in 
those distant countries into which the 
Romans never penetrated, and which 
are likewise found on plains, on heaths, 
and moors. 

Your Correspondent V. however, 
(ini-part ii. p. 40), not satisfied' with 
the proved fact, that plains and open 
countries are the sites of stone temples, 
still cries out, ** let ns to the woods re¬ 
pair I*' yet unconvinced (as it seems by 
Ills seventh query), he still credits the 
belief, that the Romans denuded the 


grounds surrounding the existing tem¬ 
ples, by the destruction of tlie sacred 
groves, whilst he passes by unnoticed 
the ungenialily of the soil to produce 
thosegroves;enoHgh,howcver, has been 
said on this part of tlie subject, but his 
first query opens a farther field for en¬ 
quiry. 

I readily acknowledge, that “ a large 
portion of our island was covered with 
woods in the days of Druidism." Ail 
countries in an aboriginal state present 
ail allernaliou of woods and plains t 
this W. 1 S both the case, as ts well 
known, with America ai.J with New 
South Wales, .nncl the general features 
of this country contimie nearly the 
same; the woody regions still remain 
the most wooded, and the campaign 
parts are still the most open and cam¬ 
paign. N.ilnrc hath not interchanged 
tier soils with the progress of years. 
Many of the aboriginal forests and 
woods. New Forest*, the forests of 
Dean, Rockingham, Charnwood, Bcre, 
&c. still as such, exist; many yet also 
retain their general names, but from 
the change of the stale of society, are 
broken into well-defined, and bounded 
modern woods and copses, their gigan¬ 
tic and vcnerajile habitants being swept 
from their bases, and their places sup¬ 
plied with the ])lantcd underwood of 
the hazel, ash, &c.; ptiicrs have alto¬ 
gether lost their liames, but such 
woody regions are still known in many 
counties by the general appellation of 
“ the woodlands,” but in none of those 
forests, in none of those woody regions 
are the altars of the Druids, or their 
stone temples to be met with; but 
here your Corrcsjxjndents will say, 
” the llomaiis have destroyed them,” 
they will thus make, I presume, in the 
one instance, the Romans to have de¬ 
stroyed the groves and spared the 
temples ; in the other, to have destroy¬ 
ed the temples and spared the groves- 
*< The mouse, that always trusts to one 
yraor hole. 

Can never be a mouse of any soul.”—P ope. 
We find the temples, mirabile dictu ! 
where we ought not to find them i and 
where we snould meet with them, 
alas ! they are not to be found. 

Let us, however, leave the forests 
and woQds, where we may search in 
vain, and again visit the sites most 

* New Forest received its name not from 
its being planted, as vulgarly supposed, hy 
William I. but from its being by him first 
afforested ; it was a wooded region long be¬ 
fore liis days. 

ungenial 
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urigenial for timber, the plains, the 
heaths, and the moors; and hero we 
do find the ancient temples of stone, 
the groves rooted up (as your Corre¬ 
spondents aver), the temples still re¬ 
maining, but assuming (what I do 
aot admit) the aboriginal existence of 
the groves, why should the Homans 
have rooted up the comparatively un- 
ofl'ending trees, and left the temples 
standing ? Within these holy Cirques, 

Where Druids, auuclcnt prcc&ts, did 
rvghtcs ordain, 

And ill the middle shed the vyctiins hloude." 

ClIATTEIlTON. 

if they were perchance Druidical, 
the early Britons sacrificed, and 
most probably slaughtered their unfor¬ 
tunate victims (I doubt much, how¬ 
ever, their human sacrifices); yet, the 
Homans leave them standing! they 
cut down the groves, and leave un¬ 
touched the precise scenes of supersti¬ 
tion and barbarity ! and yot, how easily 
could these have been destroyed ! 'I'lio 
Temple of Howlright, for instance, 
consisting of slab-like laminar stones 
from about four to six or seven feet 
high, might with ease he demolished 
by one man in a few hours. 

In the Isles of Scilly, the Ilehrides, 
and the Orkneys, your (Torrespondenis 
will find ancient temples of stone, but 
will they meet with woods anti groves? 
Will they aver, will they believe, that 
such temples in those isles wire abanif 
perk'd surrounded with woods and 
groves? Again, in Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, they will find these vene¬ 
rable temples; hut although they may 
meet ill those northern climes the 
forests of pine, yet will they find con- 
comiuuit groves of oak, cioathed with 
the parasitic misseltoe? (first brought 
to the notice of tlie world, as possessing 
the partiality of the Druids, by the 
credulous, the marvellous Pliny.) I 
presume not. Let them, however, not 
rest satisfied with iny assertions, let 
them satisfy themselves, let them range 
the native forests and woods of Britain, 
let them extend their travels through¬ 
out the continent of Europe, let them 
again and again, explore the inmost 
recesses of its forests and woods from 
Dan even unto Bcersheba," for a pere¬ 
grination equal in duration to the siege 
of Troy, yet 1 suspect, 1 strongly sus¬ 
pect, that so far as regards stone 
temples, they will on their return ex¬ 
claim, that “ all is barren.” 

Edward Duke. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, Oct. 6. 

EMINGBURGH, or Heming- 
borough, on the banks of the 
Ouse, midway betwixt Howden and 
Selby, is remarkable lur possessing ohe 
of the handsomest village Churches in 
the county of York, it stands ou a 
rising ground, and is built in the form 
of a cross, being composed of a nave 
and chancel, with a transept or cross 
ailc, and presents a pleasing specimen 
of the style of architecture prevalent in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The exterior walls are supported by 
neat buttresses, garnished with gro¬ 
tesque niachicolalions, and finished by 
an embattled parapet; some of the side 
windows arc square-headed, but the 
greater part are low-pointed, and 
adorned with tracery of various designs. 
Two large pointed windows ligliliiig 
each end of the transept, and extend¬ 
ing nearly its whole breadth, are di-; 
vided into five bays or lights, each 
having their heads filled with parallel 
tracery. The entrances arc through a 
porch on the South %Idc of the nave, 
and a lesser doorway on the same side 
of the choir; that at the West end, 
once the principal entrance, is now 
walled np. Over tlie one leading to 
the choir is a representation in bAs-re- 
lief of t%vo angels pointing to a figure 
in the centre of the arch, which is 
sully inuliljlcd, but supposed to be iiw 
tended for the Holy Virgin; on the 
verge of the arch is inscribed, in tho 
ohl Golhick cliarticter, “Auegra' plena, 
(Pn’s tecum. Jicce! ancilla doniini." 
The interior of the Church is divided 
into three ailcs by a double row of 
clustered pillars, supixirting bluntly 
nointed arches. The clerestorial gal¬ 
leries extending through the nave and 
transept, are pierced with .windows of 
similar designs to those in the lower 
part of the fabrick. The roofs iyre of 
uuk, and divided by groins into square 
compartments. 

In the middle of the Cluirch, and 
resting on four pointed arches, is a 
neat square tower, which measures 
from the ground to the top of the bat- 
Icments, about (k) feet; above this a 
beautiful octangular stone spire rises 
to the amaxing*height of ISd feet (its 
diameter at the base being 24 feet, and 
no part above six inches thick), mak¬ 
ing a total altitude of 186 feet above 
the pavement of the Church, and 
forming a notable object for many 
miles round. 
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On ■ the flcx)r of a Chapel in the 
Non h aile of the chancel, belonging to 
the family of the Babthorpes*, is an 
emaciated figure, or skeleton, in stone; 
and against the wall, an altar or table, 
of rich workmanship, of the same ma¬ 
terial. Against the wall of the Chapel, 
on the South side of the choir, are an 
helmet, crest, &c. and an ancient ban¬ 
ner emblazoned. Chiles, besanty On 
below, on a funeral escocheon— 1 st. 
Ermine, three besants Or. 2 nd, Azure, 
three lions rampant Or. 3rd, Argent, 
a cross patonce horded Gules. On a 
scroll, “ Dame Lenox Pilkiiigton, sole 
daughter and heiress of Cuthbert Har¬ 
rison, of Acaster Selby, Esq. Died 
the 17 th day of July, A. D. 1706 .” 
On a curious oak screen which sepa¬ 
rates this Chapel from the middle aile, 
are inscribed in the Gothic character, 

“ Orate pro an_ Whal.... Be- 

nefactoris istius ecclesie,” See. &c. 

On a brass in the choir, is 

“ Here lieth the body of Mrs. Jane 
Smith,*' who departed this life April the 
27th, 16f4.” ' 

Near to this, another brass, 
yere resteth the body of Thomas Be- 
vell, late Vicar of this Church, who depart¬ 
ed the 14th of November, Anno Dorn. 
Id77,*mttaiis suae 34.” 

Under the tow'er, 

" Here lieth interred the body of tho 
Rev. Mr. Marmadiike Easdale, wl>o was 35 
years Vicar of this Church, anJ departed 
this life, Nov. the Sth, 1741, aged 81.” 

The antient carved Stalls or seats of 
the prebendaries, arc still remaining on ' 
each side of the choir. The font is 
circular, without much ornament, and 
apixirently Anglo-Norman; near there¬ 
to, is a flat stone, sculptured with a 
cross and sword. In the tower hang 
five bells, dated 1730. An organ and 
gallery were erected in 1718 . At the 
Nor^h-east corner of the Church, and 
forming part of it, is a school-house. 
A history of this parish, with lists of 
the prebends, &c. is appended to Bur¬ 
ton’s ** Monasticon Eboracense.’’ 

Yours, &c. J. • * • 



HE following question relative to 
the precedency of Esquires bv 
ofiice. Is taken literally from Hari. 
MS. 1433, and ii written on the first 

* The family of the Babthoipes, now ex¬ 
tinct, had their residence at Babthorpe, 
about a mile South-east of Hemingburgh; 
the site of tlie hull, moated round, is still 
visible. 


leaf of the Visitation of Surrey. The 
signatures appear to be original auto¬ 
graphs. Clionas. 

QvxsTiotr. 

** Whether an Esquire by office shall 
take place of another Esquire 1^ office, 
who was made Esquire by virtue of the said 
office six or seven years after, although the 
latter may be the more auncient gentleman.” 

Answer. 

** Their office being of equal rank and 
qnalitie, he that is first an Esquire by office, 
shall take place of him that is made Esquire 
afterwards by viitue of the said office, al¬ 
though the later may be the more auncient 
gentleman.—Signed by 

John Borough, Garter Principall 
King of Armes. 

W1L1.1AM Le Neve, Clarencleux. 

Hen. St. George, Norroy.” 

Mr. Urban, Sept. 27, 

HAT a question, supposed to be 
at rest, should be revived at stated 
intervals, is, as your excellent Corre¬ 
spondent observes (p. 127), “ most ex¬ 
traordinary." Surely, there can be no 
need of further witness, or myself could 
testify, that upwards of thirty years 
ago, and when an Under-gratfuate of 
Worcester College, Mr. Moss favoured 
me with a visit; and the conversation 
happening to take th. turn, he dis¬ 
tinctly avowed himself 10 be the Author 
of the lines in question (" The Beggar’s 
Petition”); and proceeded to rehearse 
them in my hearing. I think he also 
added, that some one had endeavour¬ 
ed to deprive him of this child, &c. 
tulit alter honorem,” or somctliing to 
this effect; and that '* he regrcttcil he 
had sent it forth anonymously.” Of 
these last particulars I am not so sure; 
but of the former 1 am positive; and, 
though at this distance of time, both 
hia manner and remarks (for they were 
somewhat peculiar) are still compara¬ 
tively fresh in my recollection. 

In consequence fand btfore I had 
heard or read a syllaole of roiUroversy 
on the subject), 1 erased the word 
“ Anon.” afiixed to this poem in my 
copy of “ Elegant Extracts,’* and in¬ 
serted the name of Motsf nor do 1 
conceive it possible that 1 should alter 
it to that of Webster', for however an 
author may be allowed to demur or 
even to mystify an enquirer, as to the 
owning or denying any anonymous 
production, no man, one would hope, 
of literary, much less of moral charac¬ 
ter, would deliberately claim what 
himself has never written. W. 
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Mr. Urban, Mulmshury, Sept. 1. 

I '^HE drawing arconipanyiiig this 
communication (see Plate IL 
Jle, 1.) represents a door-way m the 
Anbey at Malmshury. It is in the 
screen that divides the nave from what 
remains of the transept, and was disco¬ 
vered at the time the late reparations 
were being carried into execution in 
that venerable fabric. Fig. 3 is the 
architrave; and ^fig. 3 the cornice.— 
Til is screen, as all those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the Abbey know, now 
supplies the place of an altar-piece, and 
does not seprate the transept from the 
choir, but divides the nave from what 
once was the transept. The lofty arch 
leading from the nave into the tran¬ 
sept is now walled up, and'it is against 
this'Iofty blank wall that the screen is 
situated. 1 am not enough of an An¬ 
tiquary to speak positivdy u|K)n the 
suoiect, but I believe the place occu¬ 
pied by this screen was that usually 
appropriated to the rood loft; whether 
there was a screen in this situation 
when the Abbey was entire, of course 
cannot be ascertained; if there was, it 
must either have been destroyed or re¬ 
moved, and the present one erected in 
its stead. The form of the arch 1 be¬ 
lieve denotes it to have been of the 
time of the Tudors : added to this, the 
cornice is decorated with the heraldic 
bearings of the house of Lancaster, as 
the Portcullis, the united roses,. See. 
all which evidently show that the 
work was ]>osterlor to the anion of the 
two houses, by Henry VII.'s marriage 
with the heiress of the house of York. 

1 mmecliately over the door-way, in the 
centre of the screen, and in the cor¬ 
nice, are the Rt^al Arms with the 
lion and a wivern, a dragon as sup¬ 
porter. From a note in Rupin, it ap¬ 
pears that the gold coin of Henry the 
Eighth had the Royal arms with these 
supimrters on the reverse; it should 
hence appear that this screen was 
erected in that Monarch’s rei^n. Le- 
land, who travelled in his reign, says 
that the great tower or spire over the 
transept was gone and had fallen 
down, **in metnorid hominum,” an 
expression that wiould lead one to sup- 
po8cr.that the destruction of the towcT' 
was not very recent, and had probably 
taken place before the reign of Henry 
VIII. It is not, howet'er, easy to con¬ 
ceive what codd have induced the 
erection of this screen in its present 
Gsnt. Mao. OeMer, I8t4. 

3 


situation, if the tovserhad then fatlen* 
as it could have answered no purpoae 
whatever, unless they had began to re¬ 
store the Abbey previous to uie- disso¬ 
lution; and perhaps this screen was 
one of their first e¥arts for that pSiN 
pose, but all is conjaPtuta* No sub¬ 
ject has, however, more engaged- the 
attention of Antiquaries, than the dif¬ 
ferent periods at which the Abbey 
was erected ; this is more particnlarly 
the case with the beautiful Soutn 
porch, which has been universally and 
enthusiastically admired; nothing cer¬ 
tainly can exceed its elegance. Mr. 
King, in his Munimenta Antiqua, at¬ 
tributes it to Aldelhm ; but it most be 
obvious to every one, that such a work 
as this could only be the production of 
persons possc.ssing much greater skill 
than we can suppose our Saxon ances¬ 
tors of the seventh century to have 
been possessed of. No doubt the 
South porch is an imitation and im¬ 
provement of the Saxon style; and I 
think there is every reason to Jbelieve 
that this Southern porch, as^ well as 
the grand Western entrance, were 
both erected in the twelfth century. 
There is a fragment only of the West¬ 
ern entrance remaining, but both 
porches appear to have been qf the 
same a-ra, and extremely similar. The 
ornamental parts of both Consist of 
sculptures of Scriptural subjects; and 
what is remarkable, they both appear; 
to have been erected after the com¬ 
pletion of ihn Abbey. The great 
South porch completely conceals one 
of the windows of the South aile of 
the Abbey, and partly hides another; 
and at the Western entrance'it-appears 
that the work was competed subse- 
quently to the original- buildhig, as 
the lines or courses of masonry in the 
work of the pillars^ and arch-work 
above do not run in line or correspond 
with the courses in the ruaeoflry on 
tlie sides of the entrance| and this 
circumstance is also to be observed in 
the framing (I know not the technical 
expression or term-) of what remains 
of the great Western -window, as wdl 
as in manyothoriijitBnces, in different 
parts of the A bbey. Hen^ it must be 
extremely difficurc for (me to 
when the Abbey was erected; aacn 
liberties having been taken with the 
original structure. There is an en¬ 
graving of the fragment remaining of 
we grekt Wotern entrance in Mr. 

Britton's 
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Britton's Architectural Auti<;|uitiea; 
and also in ]^our vol. lxxxii'i. li. 323, 
from a drawing by Mr. Carter; but Mr. 
Britton's is the most correct. On the 
capital of one of the remaining pillars, 
as represented in Mr. Britton^s plate, 
may be discerned something like a Sa¬ 
gittarius ; on the pillar, however, it is 
ven visible,disunct, and well preserved. 

Mr. MofTatt, in his History of 
Malmsbury, p. 66, says, *' there is a 
relic of the circular arch of the grand 
Westerji entrance. The pillars are 
round and plain from the base to the 
capital, and here commences elegant 
sculpture. It has a few bas-reliefs re¬ 
maining in good preservation. One 
of the' figures, a Sagittary, has been 
particularly admired b^ the Anti¬ 
quary.’’ Now as the iiagittarius was 
an armorial bearing of King Stephen 
(my authority is Wright’s edition of 
Heylin’s Help to English History), is 
it not extremely probable that both 
these porches were erected in that Mo¬ 
narch'^ reign, and that by the potent 
and wealthy Bishop Roger of Salis¬ 
bury? He is known to have been 
much at Malmsbury; he was the 
wealthiest subject in England, and of 
course the most capable of executing 
such plegant and costly works. Pre¬ 
vious to their disputes he was the 
great favourite of Stephen, and a prin¬ 
cipal instrument in the election of 
that Monarch to the Englis'i throne. 
It is therefore, I submit, extremely 
likely that it was this Bishop who 
erected these porches, and ornamented 
them with the heraldic insignia of his 
patron and Sovereign. 

What 1 have said 1 think is con¬ 
firmed by Mr. Mofl'att, who in his 
History, p. 25, says, ** previous to the 
accession of Stephen to the throne, 
Roger Bishop oi Salisbury, an ambi¬ 
tious prelate, had taken to himself the 
custortyof Malmsbury Abbey. Whilst 
it was in his handa he fortified the 
town with walls and a castle i" and 
' adds, " that Camden informs us, that 
he erected both in this place and at 
Salisbury structures for cost vei^ 
chargeable, and foi; shew very beauti¬ 
ful. The stones were set in such exact 
order, that the joints,could not be 
seen.'* I think this observation of 
Camden must refer to the erection of 
the porches, and with what I have 
stated, in a great measure decide the 
question as to the period when the 
elegant porch of our venerable Abbey 
was erected. B. C. T. 


Mr. Urban, Tewkesbury, Oct. 2. 

H aving lately obsprved in the 
Church of Tewkesbury some 
broken mullions and tracery in the 
space between the modern altar-screen 
and that which originally backed the 
more ancient termination to the chan¬ 
cel, I determined thoroughly to ex¬ 
plore the recess. After diligently re¬ 
moving the lumber it contained, among 
which were several three-quarter bases 
of columns, portions of mullions, cor¬ 
nices, and open screen-work in the 
pointed style—a bed of brickbats, 
stones, mortar, and dust, at least two 


feet in depth, appeared as a flooring. 
In carefully examining this accumu¬ 
lation of rubbish, three mutilated effi¬ 
gies were disinterred, which, from the 
plain surface at their backs, and'the 
mortar still partially adhering, must 
once have been fixed against some 
tomb, chapel, or screen then existing 
in this Church. A drawing of these 
I herewith send you, and think the 
sculptural execution will fix their date 
toward the close of the 15th century. 

Fig. 4. Is clothed in a tabard of 
arms, round which is a studded girdle 
sustaining an ornamented pouch or 
scrip; the legs .are cased in greaves, 
and a hawk, retained by bisseled jesses, 
perches on the left hand. A mantle, 
figured green, clasped on the centre of 
the chest, falls in easy folds down the 
sides of the figure. The arms on the 
surcoat are those of De^enser, impal¬ 
ing the chevronels of Clare, each in 
their proper heraldic colours : from 
these we may suppose the person re¬ 
presented to be Hugh Despenscr the 
younger, who married Eleanor eldest 
sister of Gilbert, the last male heir of 
the Clares. The head in the drawing 
was fortunately picked up from among 
the broken stones where it was com- 

S letely buried: whether it belongs to 
?g.4is not ccr/aint it is mustachioed, 
and has been painted in accordance 
wi.h the rest of the figure. This 
figure measures two feet by nine inches. 

Mg. 5, is similarly clothed and de¬ 
corated : but here the mantle is fasten¬ 
ed on the shoulder—a perfect Toga, 
and the scrip pertaining to the girdle 
omitted. The left hand (gauntleted) 
and arm support—what, I am at a loss 
to_ define; exmpt that it is a square, 
joined to which, by a link, hangs a 
smaller object, and from this depends 
a bar once grasped in the right hand ; 
now, with the arm, broken away, 
but Icaving traces of the fingers against 
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the body. From the well-preserved 
clarion on the right breast, this may 
have been intended for Robert the 
Consul and Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry the First, who bore in a 
field, Gules, three clarions, or rests, Or, 
two and one: as blazoned in the 
North-west window of the chancel. 

Fig. 6, is but a small part of another 
effigy; yet enough remains to show 
the chcvronels of the Clares impaling 
the clarions of Robert the Consul. 
This coat must belong to the first Gil¬ 
bert de Clare, who married Amicia, 
second daughter of William, son and 
heir to the said Robert. The left hand 
of this figure holds a fragment of what 
might have been a branch or some 
su(m ornament. 

Fig. 7. The relative size of four 
stone brackets, sufficient to uphold 
the foregoing and another effigy. 

Fig. 8. Piece of an open screen, 
with a double-moulded cornice, and a 
grotesque countenance coloured as life. 
There arc three other portions, differ¬ 
ing in the moulding, which is a single 
twisted band. 

Now, Mr. Urban, may we not con¬ 


clude that these fragments/ or at least 
the figures, formed part of a tomb or 
chantry, commemorating one of the 
Lords of Tewkesbury subsequent to 
the Oe Clores, pompously adorned 
with representations of several of his 
illustrious ancestors, aud erected in the 
now demolished Chapel of our Lady: 
as they cannot |Kissibly have beloi^ed 
to any monumental structure at prei- 
sent in the Church, unless it be the 
splendid Chapel erected by Isabel, 

f 'rand - daughter and sole surviving 
teiress of Sir Edward Despenser, in 
honour of her first husband, Richard 
Beauchamp Earl of Worcester. And 
even these nothing hut thejigures could 
have pertained. ®eot0iU0< 

Mr. Urban, Oct. A. 

N continuation of my account of 
Farnworth, co. Lancaster, in your 
two last Numbers, 1 forward the an¬ 
nexed view of Peel House, the birth¬ 
place of Bishop Smyth, as it appeared 
in 1819, when it was occupied*by Mr. 
Samuel Woolrich.* The engraving 
was obtained through the favour of 
the late Mr. Gregson *, of Liverpool. 



Among the worthies of Brazen-nose 
College, enumerated ^ Mr. Chalmers 
in his History of Oxford, a fair pro¬ 
portion, doubtless, were natives of 
Farnworth and its vicinity. Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Carlisle, and after¬ 
wards of Durham (who died in 1588), 
was born at Bold, and Fellow of Brazen- 
nose, and most probably owed his pre¬ 
vious education to Farnworth School. 
See his life in Hutchinson’s Durham, 
vol. i. pp. 480 et sea. 

But a native of Farnworth, one 
who rivals even Bishop Smyth, ap¬ 
pears in the [rerson of Richard Ban¬ 
croft, Bishmi of London, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury from l604 to 


ifilO. He was born in this township 
in September 1544, being the son 
of John Bancroft, Gent, hy Mary, 
daughter of John Curwyn. He owed 
his rise to his uncle, Hugh Curwyn/ 
who, when Archbishop of Dublin, 
made him a Prebendary in that Cathe¬ 
dral. But when Curwyn was trans¬ 
lated to Oxford, his nephew also sought 
English preferment. See his life in 
numerous woilcs. 

Bold is a large township in Present 
parish, about four miles from that, 
town, and as many from Warrington, 
the seat of the Bolds, as it is said. 


* See OUT Obituary for this nionth. 

from 
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fioai the Saxon 8 era§. The old Hall 
is a curious edifice of ancient date, and 
now used as a farm-house. Not far 
from it is the modern mansion, which 
was built from the design of Lenni, a 
celebrated Italian architect; it is now 
the residence of the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess Sapieha. Thomas Patten, Esq. of 
Bank Hall, Warrington, married in 
17 d 7 Dorothea, second daughter of 
Peter Bold, Esq^. His son, Peter Pat¬ 
ten, Esq. on tW death of his aunt 
Anna Maria (the eldest daughter), in 
1813 succeeded to the Bold estates, 
and assumed the family name. He 
was F. R. S. and F. S. A. His eldest 
daughter was, a few years back, mar¬ 
ried to Prince Sapieha, a Polish Noble. 

Among the Bradshaw papers at 
Marple in Cheshire, is a letter dated 
Dec. 1()4Q, addressed to Peter Bold of 
Bold, Esr^. (who is mentioned in the 
epitaph oi his son Richard, p. 2Q8, b.) 
It is from Henry Bradshawe, the elder 
brother of the President, congratulat¬ 
ing tht Commonwealth on the acqui¬ 
sition of Mr. Bold for a friend, and 
Mr. Bold on the comfort and honour 
which he and his family would reap 
thereby, though the daily trouble 
thereof might be more than his tender 
years •might well admit of. See Or- 
inerod's Cheshire, iii. 410. 

The Bolds of Ujiton, Cheshire (see 
Ormerod, ii. 205, 2 (i(i), were .a junior 
branch of the Bolds of Bold. 

Bank Hall, the ancient scat of the 
Pattens, is a capital iifansinn at War¬ 
rington, built by Thomas Patten, Esq. 
(Col. Patten Bold's grandfather) from a 
design of Mr. Gibbs, the well-known 
architect.—Colonel Bold’s town-house 
was in Harley-street. A pedigree of 
the Pattens (of which family was Wil¬ 
liam Paften, alins Waynflele, Bishop 
of Winchester), compiled in 1769 by 
Ralph Bigland, Somerset, and Isaac 
Heard, Lancaster, with additions tp 
nearly the present time, is printed in 
Mr. Gregson’s Fragments, pp. 19 O— 
193 . To it may be added, that Tho¬ 
mas Patten, Esq. Colonel Bold’s fa¬ 
ther, died March I 9 , 1808 , at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 86 } that Colonel Bold’s 
second sister, Lettice, died unpiairicd, 
Dec. 22 , 1817 (see vdl. Lxxxvii. p. 
632); that his daughter Dorothea was 
married, April 23, 1823, to Henry 
Hoghton, Esq. only son of Sir Henry 
Philip Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, 
T-ancashire, Bart. 1 and the alliance 

$ See a pedigree of the family till 16*13, 
in Gregsons Fragments, p. 188. 


with the Prince Sapieha before men¬ 
tioned. Nbpos. 

P. S._ On searching Randle Holmes’s 
MSS. in the British Museum (Harl. 
MS. 2129 , p. 79 ) I find that Bishop 
Smyth’s picture” was, in 1633, in 
the East ot the Cuerdley quire, and 
under it these words: 

Orate pro a’i’a D’ni Will’i Smith, ac 
p’ a'i’abus p’entum auor*. 

« In the several miarries in the window 
be these letters x. 

In the North window are the arms of 
Fenkett, A. three birds B.” 

On tub Chivalry of 'las Middle 
Age. 

Mr. Urban, Bath, Oct. 2 . 
TORIES of Chivalry have at all 
times been adiiiinm. And, in¬ 
deed, the imagination is so irresistibly 
charmed by them, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extensive diffusion of the spi¬ 
rit of Philosophy, works of this de¬ 
scription are sought after in preference 
to others of more acknowledged uti¬ 
lity. They are admired by reason of 
the passions they describe and the 
emotions they excite. An author, 
therefore, who employs himself upon 
this species of. literature is sure of suc¬ 
cess, by delighting his readers with 
lively and florid descriptions of the 
blandishments of the tender passion; 
especially if his narration be founded 
on history. On these grounds it is 
thought mat an Essay upon Chivalry 
m.^ not be displeasing to your readers. 

'i'he ancient Greeks had already a 
species of chevaliers. Their heroes 
at tlw time of the Trojan War, by 
their romantic feelings and feats of 
arms, resembled the knights of the 
Middle A^e. There always existed a 
sort of chivalrous spirit in the ardent 
imagination of the wandering Arali. 
His lance was always raised, and his 
favourite horse ready to hear him to 
the face of danger. It is true that 
among the Arabs, the women, who 
lived apart from the men, could not 
enter deeply into the interests of these 
warlike heroes j but, on the other 
hand, there would result a greater pa¬ 
rity of intention, and more respect and 
adoration would be elicited from these 
lovers of the desert. Witness their 
poems, which breathed the most re¬ 
fined expressions of gallantry. 

At the time of the crusades, the 
chivalrous spirit of the Arabs became 
amalxamaten with the heroism of the 
knights of Europe, which, joined at 

length 
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length to religious fanaticism, pi^ 
tluced the romantic character of chi¬ 
valry, which prevailed among us for 
many ages. The Knights of Europe 
were originally feudatory nobira, or 
other propiietors, who, in the time of 
war, mounted a steed in the service of 
their lord. They were distinguished 
by a helmet, adorned with the 
of a crown, or of some animal. The 
King wore a helmet of gold or gilt; 
his attendants of silver, the nobility of 
steel, and the lower order of iron. In 
the time of battle the faee was pro¬ 
tected by a little grating, called the vi¬ 
sor. To this part, of the helmet was 
joined the chin-stay, to which was at¬ 
tached the collar, and to this last the 
gorget, or neckpiece; the whole of 
wrought iron. The gorget and the 
cuirass were connected together. This 
principal part of the armour, as well 
as that which protected the arms and 
legs, was composed of little rings of 
iron. The cuirass was worn upon a 
doublet of silk or skin, lined with 
woollen; upon the outsides of it, princes 
and persons of distinction, wore a coat 
of arms, richly emblazoned upon gold 
or silver cloth, which descended to the 
k nee; and as the horse was also richly ca- 
prisoned, the rider thus mounted was 
not unlike an equestrian statue of iron. 
On his left arm was a shield secured 
by a ring; its shape was varied accord¬ 
ing to tlie caprice of the wearer, but 
the generality of them were large at 
the top, and gradually diminished to a 
point. They were made of wood, co¬ 
vered with leather, and on the outside 
of it was seen the escutcheon, that is, 
a representation of the armorial bear¬ 
ings of the knight. 

On his right arm w’as carried his 
principal weapon, a lance; made of 
pine or ash; large at the grasp, but 
tenninating in a sharp iron iioint, and 
adorned with a bandrol or little flag. 
The lance couched, he advanced to 
the combat, and endeavoured, by a vi¬ 
gorous thrust, to dismount his anta- 

{ ;onist; and when fortunate enough to 
ay-him at his feet, drew a poignard 
to terminate his existence, it he re¬ 
fused to supplicate his mercy. When 
the combatants had broken their lances, 
they grasped their immense swords, to 
cleave with this heavy and destructive 
instrument, the helmet, the armour, 
or the shield, of the adversary. Their 
violent and reiterated blows produced 
sounds most dreadful, which Tasso, 


Ariosto, and others, have compared to 
the roaring of thunder. The Knight 
was followed to the tournament, or 
combat, by four or five young gentle¬ 
men of his own rank, called pages or 
varlets; names which were somettnies 
also given to the esquires. The do¬ 
mestics of the most inferior order were 
canes' base varlets, and were appointed 
to attend the horses, &c. &c. The 
Esquires were always in immediate at¬ 
tendance upon their lords, and assisted 
to equip and disarm them, and when 
away from the place of action, carried 
the buckler ana lance. 

The more vassals a prince or noble 
had at his command, the greater num¬ 
ber of esquires had he in his retinue. 
If his revenue was sufficient to enable 
him to equip a certain number of men 
for the service of the Slate, and maintain 
them at his own expense, he was ho¬ 
noured with the title of Banneret. A 
Banneret was distinguished by a square 
flag, borne Iw the principal esquire, 
while that ot the qther knignts was- 
prolonged, and terminated^ in two 
points, like the bandrols which were 
used in the ceremonies of the Church. 

Such was the equipment of a Che¬ 
valier of Europe when he hastened 
into Syria to rescue the tomb of Christ 
from the hands of the infidels. At 
this epoch it was considered expedient 
to form a species of regular militia of 
the corporations of knights. And as 
their principal Resign was the protec¬ 
tion of pilgrims who travelled to visit 
the holy places of Palestine, or to take 
care of the hospitals, it was necessary 
to enter into a communication with 
the ecclesiastical body. From whence 
arises their analogy with the religious 
orders. Like the monks, they adopt¬ 
ed a particular habit, elected supe¬ 
riors, who were called masters, framed 
laws for their mutual interestf, and, 
like the monks, made vows of obe¬ 
dience and chastity. The ceremony of 
installation was conducted with an im¬ 
posing solemnity. 

At that time the chivalric mania 
began to increase/apidly; it was the 
noble pursuit of every young gentle¬ 
man who panned for glory and honour. 
After having passed the first seven 
years of his infancy under the eye of 
his mother, he was placed under the 

{ irqtection of mme noble friend or re- 
ative to finish his education, and to 
avail himself of the advice, counsel, 
and assistance of his patron: and it 

was 
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was considered a ^reat honour con* 
ferred upon the person so selected to 
superintend the conduct of the future 
warrior. 

The first principles that were in¬ 
stilled into his mind were, the love of 
God, and the respect due to the sex; 
while the matrons and maidens of the 
castle instructed him in the science 
of ipllantry. It was not, however, 
till he had attained his fifteenth year, 
and was declared capable of bearing 
arms, that he could become an esquire. 
Sometimes this title was conferred 
upon him with great pomp; his de¬ 
vout parents, bearing lighted tapers, 
conducted him to the altar, where he 
was girded by the priest with a con¬ 
secrated sword. But the young no¬ 
bleman was not yet allowed to parti¬ 
cipate in the honour of the combat; 
he could not give, or even accept a 
challenge, ano was merely allowed to 
act upon the defensive in case of per¬ 
sonal assault. It was his duty during 
the coibbat to supply the knight his 
lord with horses and refreshments, 
and to be an inactive spectator of his 
exalted achievements. 

The day before that oh which a 
tournament was held, was celebrated 
by jusls, or trials of skill to exercise 
the young esquires, and the conqueror 
obtained the privilege of associating 
on the next day, withtne nobh Knights 
who were to figure in the lists. In 
the castle of his patron, the young 
Esquire was obliged to receive and at¬ 
tend upon all the noble visitors. Such 
was his occupation till he had attained 
his 25th year, the age required for ad¬ 
mission into the order of Knighthood. 
Still, in imitation of thereligiousorders, 
he prepared for his installation by rigid 
fasts, and nights spent in prayer, with 
a priest and sponsors in the Churches 
and Chapels, and at length received 
the sacraments of penance and the 
eucharjst, with the most exemplary 
piety. The other preliminaries were 
oaths, emblematical of the purity of 
the soul, and white habits, which were 
also its symbols. 

These devotionarexcrcises conclud¬ 
ed, the young candidate, attended by 
his relatives and frienos, repaired to 
the Chapel, where, kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, he was equipped by 
the Knights in attendance, and some¬ 
times by matrons and maidens of dis¬ 
tinction. The old Chevalier who con¬ 
ferred tne dignity upon him, then gave 


him three strokes upon the shoulders 
or neck with the flat of the sword, to 
remind him that blows could not be 
received there without dishonour. The 
helmet was then placed upon his head, 
his arms presented to him, and after a 
short prayer, he flew with eagerness to 
the horse prepared for him, galloped 
with animation round the circle, bran¬ 
dishing his lance, and the ceremony 
was concluded. After his reception, 
the new Knight pronounced his vows, 
which were, to sacrifice his life in 
defence of the Church and its minis¬ 
ters, the widow, and the orphan, and 
never to refuse the combat when virtue 
was insulted, or innocence oppressed. 

Sometimes his enthusiastic valour 
induced him to make most extravagant 
vows; such as, to be the first to jnani 
his standard upon the walls, or the 
highest tower of a place besieged. To 
throw himself in the midst of the 
enemy, to strike the first blow, &c. 
&c. The solemn engagement he had 
made, imposed upon him the ho¬ 
nourable task of consecrating his whole 
life to defend the weak, amt to punish 
the wicked. Neither was he less en¬ 
gaged in times of peace than in those 
of war; for occasions were not want¬ 
ing which compelled him to fulfil the 
duties of his knighthood. The slightest 
offence, or the least imputation cast 
upon his honour,' obliged him to chal¬ 
lenge the offender to single combat. 
The mode of giving a challenge was 
by throwing down a gauntlet, which 
the opponent picked up as a mark of 
his acceptance of it. Sometimes they 
were impelled to single combat by va¬ 
nity only; at others, merely to please 
a woman *, or to revenge the outraged 
honour of one of the sex; but in all 
these rencontres, loyalty was to be 
rigidly adhered to. 

In time of peace the Tournament 
was his most delightful occupation. 
Ti.e exercises of the noble cavalry 

S ;ave birth to these public military 
easts. It is said that Tournaments 
were held at the court of the fabulous 
King Arthur, who instituted the order 
of tne Hound Table; and we read de¬ 
scriptions of such games in the history 
of the German people, divided into 


* In 1414 Jean de Bourbon, in honour 
of his lady, made a vow with sixteen other 
Knights, to wear a fetter upon the left leg 
every Sunday, till tliey should have fought, 
and made an equal number of captlvea. 

Roman 
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Roman provinces j and of something 
more nearly resembling them in the 
time of the Carlovingians. They in¬ 
sensibly acquired the greatest conside¬ 
ration, and were celebrated,with the 
most impsing pmp. 

The illustrious and great King of 
the Germans, Henry the First, feeling 
the necessity of a well-exercised ca¬ 
valry to resist the invasions of the Hun¬ 
garians, contributed much to bring 
them to prfcction. It is probable 
that under his reign, various regula¬ 
tions were made, which being concen¬ 
trated, became at length the estalilish- 
ed order of the Tournament. How¬ 
ever, towards the middle of the ISlh 
century, this name was not given to 
these chivalric exercises. The word, 
which conies from Dorno, signifying 
in the Celtic tongue a combat, was 
unknown to the Germans, and it is 
probable that Tournaments were most 
in vogue in France at that period. 
Geoiiroi de Previlby, a French gentle¬ 
man, who lived at the latter end of 
the 11 til century, transmitted to his 
country the regulations of King Henry 
the First concerning them, and brought 
them into great repute by certain re¬ 
fined impro'veincnls which he intro¬ 
duced, so that in a short time they be¬ 
came a principal diversion at the courts 
of the most powerful princes in Europe. 

To be aumitted to the combat rc- 
t^uired the fulfilment of certain condi¬ 
tions. In Germany none were eligible 
who could not prove their four quar¬ 
ters. The necessity of this proof be¬ 
gan to be insisted upon at a time whp 
many acquired nobility by an imperial 
warrant. The noble innabitants of 
the towns, and even patricians, were 
inadmissible till they had formally re¬ 
nounced all the rights and privileges of 
a burgess. And all were excluded 
who had sinned publicly against God 
or their neighbour. This law banish¬ 
ed from the lists heretics, felons, blas¬ 
phemers, murderers, robbers (although 
many noblemen at that time were lite¬ 
rally robbers), adulterers, those guilty 
of sacrilege, and even noblemen who 
had married women of mean birth: 
also, whoever was known to have op¬ 
pressed the widow or the orphan. It 
will easily be perceived by this ac¬ 
count, that the rules were formed by 
the priesthood. The Chevalier who 
wished. to enter the lists, was obliged 
to wear upn his escutcheon the hel¬ 
met he had inherited from his ances¬ 


tors, with its omameots 9 ad ap¬ 
pendages; this was called (he blason 
or armorial shield, and whoever had 
appeared as an actor at a Tournament, 
was not only regularly entered, but re¬ 
ceived a certificate of his eligibility. 

The Tournament at that time was 
one of the most brilliant spectacles 
imaginable. The neighbouring fields 
were covered with superb tents and 
pavilions. Around the arena, which 
was closed on one side by palisadoes, 
and on the other by drapery, scaffolds 
were erected, on which were con¬ 
structed boxes and balconies, richly 
adorned with superb tapestry, flags and 
streamers. At a given signal, the 
most animating martial music intro¬ 
duced the Knights most superbly 
mounted and caparisoned, attended to 
the barriers by their respective Esquires. 
Each of these Champions received 
from the lady who was the principal 
object of his tenderness and affection, 
some device, with a part of the orna¬ 
ments she w'ore, as a bracelet, 
a knot of ribbon, a* girdle, or a veil. 
This precious pledge was immediately 
attached either to his helmet, his 
buckler, or his lance, to stimulate him 
to signalir.c himself, and achieve some¬ 
thing worthy of her approbation. If 
by any accident he happened to lose 
this ornament, she quickly supplied 
him with another i and the eagerness 
with which the ladies furnished their 
noble lovers with new pledges of their 
aflection, was %uch, that at the con¬ 
clusion of the entertainment they 
sometimes appeared nearly destitute of 
decent covering, and had no other 
consolation in this unpleasant dilemma, 
than that of seeing others of their sex 
in a similar situation. 

Judges were appointed to decide the 
honour of the combat. Two Knights 
of established loyalty were ele^ca to 
this office, by the Prince who gave 
the entertainment. They fixed the 
time and place, and regulated the con¬ 
ditions of the Tournament, and the 
nature of the arms to be used. It was 
their duty also to examine the armo¬ 
rial bearings and -the titles of those 
who presented themselves. They were 
distinguished during the combat, by a 
white wand. There were also (prin- 
cirally in France) Marshals and other 
ofticera appointed to attend the scene 
of action, and render a.ssistance to those 
who required it. The Heralds and 
other subalterns were commissioned to 

remark 
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remark the progress and issue oF the 
combat, in order to report an exact 
and faithful account of it. The judges 
inspected the combatants, previously 
to their going into action. The lances 
were nut to be sharpened, or the 
swords adapted to cut or thrust. It 
was considered disgraceful to be dis¬ 
mounted by an adversary I and some 
having taken the precaution to secure 
themselves to the saddle, severe pe¬ 
nalties were inflicted upon those who 
should have recourse to such unfair 
practices. 

Various laws were instituted to re¬ 
gulate the combat. A Knight could 
not try his skill with an inferior, 
neither was it legal to direct the lance 
otherwise than at the visage, or the 
armour of an opponent. He who 
lifted the visor, or took ofl* his helmet, 
ceased to be exposed to the attacks of 
the assailants. If it happened that 
one was beset by many, a Chevalier, 
appointed by the ladies, shook a w'and 
adorned with some female ornament 
over the, object of their pursuit, to 
shew that they took him under their 
protection, and the pursuers were 
obliged to desist i but, at the same 
time, a severe reprimand was given, to 
him who had the imprudence to chal- 
lei^ many. 

The combat concluded, the Princes 
or the oldest Knights procK'imed the 
conquerors. The ladies, too, congra¬ 
tulated the successful Champion, and 
bestowed upon him sortie mark of their 
respect for his valour and address; as, 
a sword, a pair of gold spurs, or some 
similar present. He was then con¬ 
ducted from the field by a |)ompoua 
and splendid retinue; and very often, 
the delicate hands of the most lovely 
females were employed in removing 
his ponderous armour. But it often 
happened, that he who expected to be 
coverSl with glory, retired covered 
with wounds, and fatal consequences 
have sometimes resulted from this di¬ 
version *. 

Many accidents likewise occurred 
by over-crowding the scafTolding, 

* Henry the Second, King of France, 
in a brUIiant Toumament,which took place 
at the celebration of his sister's marriage 
with the Duke of Savoy, wislied to try his 
skill with Count Gabriel de Montgomery, 
who wounded him in the eye. In spite of 
all the skill of hit attendants, he died eleven 
days after, June 39th, ISap, after a reign 
of twelvb years. 


which has even fallen in and crushed 
the combatants. The Popes there¬ 
fore endeavoured to suppress them. 
Innocent the Third refused the rites of 
sepulture to those whO' should lose 
their lives in engagements of this sort. 
But Philip the .Second, of France, by 
dint of earnest entreaties, obtained 
from Pope John XXII. the abroga¬ 
tion of this severe law. 

The fatal accidentof Henry II. King 
of France, gave a mortal blow to Justs 
and Tournaments; added to which, the 
use of cannon tnd othurfirc arms having 
necessai'i ly cha nged the mode of warfare, 
military exercises also underwent a re¬ 
volution, therefore they have not been 
celebrated since the ifilh century. 

W. R. Tymms. 

Cl'o be concluded in our next.) 


Mr. Urban, JE. Grinslcad, Sept. 20. 

A mong the many curious and 
at present unexiilained cirrum- 
stanccs in the natural history of In¬ 
sects, wc may consider the total ab¬ 
sence of particular tribes in certain 
seasons, while in others they appear 
at their wonted time in vast and un¬ 
usual numbers. Wasps in this dis¬ 
trict have of^late afl'orded a striking 
example of this irregularity. For many 

i /’cars past these troublesome insects 
lave been very numerous in the early 
part of the autumn. They usually a|>- 
pear'in August, become very plentiful 
in September, and disappear by de¬ 
grees in October. Towards the close 
of the summer 1921, they were so 
numerous as to become quite a pest j 
during September every window was 
full of them, and several thousands of 
nests were destroyed in the surround¬ 
ing neighbourhtxid. Hornets were 
likewise more common than usual. 
In 1822 the wasps again appeared at 
the usual time, but in no very prodi¬ 
gious quantities. Last year both wasps 
ard hornets w’cre again plentiful, the 
country abounded with tlicm far and 
wide, and as usual a great many nests 
were destroyed. This present season 
has not produced above one sin^e 
wasp, at least as far as my observations 
have extended. Having travelled dur¬ 
ing the last fortnight on the Continent, . 
I noticed the same total absence of 
wasps and hornets. A single instance 
occurred of a wasp who entered the 
carriage in which I was travelling in 
Flanders, and was noticed as a cu¬ 
riosity, no others having been seen. 

On 
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On my return, I found that not a sin- 
p;le wasp had as yet been seen here.— 
Whether or not the same scarcity of 
insects, usually so troublesome at this 
time, has been observed in remote 
countries, I am unable to say; but the 
observations of yonr Correspondents in 
different parts of Euroiw would be in¬ 
teresting. For there is an old saying, 
that plenty of wasps indicates plenty 
of fruit; and this has certainly been a 
very bad year for most sorts of fruit, 
botli in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, at least in France, Flan¬ 
ders, and the more temperate parts pf 
it. I could observe similar failures in 
the expected appearance of other sorts 
of insects in particular seasons if it 
were necessary. The cause of their 
absence is curious. Are they gone 
elsewhere ? or do wasps sometimes 
remain dormant over a whole season i 
Perhaps they may bu subject to certain 
occasional epidemics, whereby in cer¬ 
tain seasons they arc destroyed. I have 
noticed the failure of bees in some 
cars, when whole hives of them have 
een found dead on the ground, with¬ 
out any apparent cause.—^This season 
has produced a great abundance of 
ants, and also slugs, snails, and almost 
all the climaceous reptiles. T. F. 

Mr. Urban, Noltingham, Sept. 1. 
N reference to my former commu¬ 
nication respecting Land Steam 
Conveyance (Part i. p. 417), allow me 
to lay before your readers a few more 
remarks on this important subject. 

If public attention could be roused 
in order to examine impartially into 
the present policy of our inland con¬ 


veyance, every individual would soon 
be persuaded of the absolute necessity 
of an entirely new system of national 
intercourse. There is no'branch of po¬ 
litical economy which so imperatively 
demands particular attention in every 
district, and none so worthy of national 
support, as the facility of communica¬ 
tion from town to town throughout 
the united kingdom. Yet, from the 
very general nature of this improve¬ 
ment, few persons seem sensible of its 
importance to individuals; this is 
proved by perseverance in a system, 
where want of skill in the direction of 
all our roads, their accumulating debt, 
and, generally, bad condition, are the 
only diaracteristic features. 

The national importance of this im¬ 
provement cannot fail, in process of 
time, to attract universal attention 
both at home and abroad. The great 
facility and economy in our daily com¬ 
munication hy steam-packets afford 
the most perfect illustration of this 
scheme: but, however excellent the 
present system of Steam-packets may 
appear, the superiority of land steam- 
conveyance will be still more apparent, 
as it unites in a tenfold degree every 
advantage which steam-packets, ca¬ 
nals, coasting-traders, and turnpike- 
roads now yield. 

The cxpence attending these differ¬ 
ent modes of conveyance, compared 
with that of a General Iron Rail-way, 
must eventually rouse astonishment lu 
every ihoughtml mind. How our en¬ 
gineers can still waste their time and 
the ]iublic money in delusive canal 
speculations, and on the present mi¬ 
serable system of roads* 1 Why may 
not the same facility and dispatch he 


=1’ In adverting to the Iron Rail-ways proposed to be laid down betwixt Liverpool and 
Manchester, and other important places, a contemporary journal offers the following judi- 
c-ious remarks:—“ Hitherto Rail-roads have been used for very limited purposes, and 
whenever they are spoken of it is in connection with coal-pits and stone quarries; but they 
are now to be applied for the purpose of conveying nerimandize over very extended lines 
of country; and thus they are becoming an object of great national interest. Rail-roads, 
as hitherto worked by horses, possess very little, if any, advantage over canals; but Rail¬ 
roads, worked by the loco-motive steam-engine, have so decided a superiority, both as 
regards time and expence, that there can be no question but they will be generally adopted 
whenever a new line of conveyance has become necessary, either frem an increased trade, 
or from the exorbitant demands of canal proprietors.—By the loco-niotive engine 60 tons 
of goods nay be conveyed by a ten horse power engine, on a level road, at the rate of six 
miles an hour, and lighter weights at a proportioned increase of speed. Carriiq'es for the 
conveyance of passengers, at tlie rate of 12 or 14 miles per hour. Tor canals it is necessary 
to have a dead level, but not so for Rail-roads; an engine will work goods over an eleva¬ 
tion of one-eighth of an inch to the yard. Where the ascent or descent is rapid, and can¬ 
not be counteracted by cuttings or embankments, recourse must be had to permanent en¬ 
gines and inclined planes, jnst as recourse is had to jocks for canals; but here again the 
Gemt. Mao. Ou’/o/w, 1824. ' Rail- 
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given on land as we now find in daily 
practice by steam-packets? Let oiir 
engineers answer this simple question. 

h behoves gciuicmen to reflect be- 
fore they subscribe to the specious 
Ship-canal between the English and 
Bristol Channel, or to dny other ca¬ 
nal; for the time is fast approaching, 
when llail-ways must, from their ma¬ 
nifest superiority in euery respect, su¬ 
persede the necessity both of canals and 
turnpike-roads, so far ns the general 
commerce of the coiuitry is concerned; 
therefore. Gentlemen, [ say, beware 
of Canals; yea, even of Ship-canals! 

The expcncc of making a canal is 
considerably more than that of a Rail¬ 
way, and the experience already had 
of our canal conveyance cannot fail to 
convince every impartial reader, after 
due observation, that the heavy ex- 
pcnce attending the construction and 
repair of canal boats, with all their 
multifarious tackle, men’s wages, 
horses and their keep, must render the 
transport of merchandise much dearer 
than by a/i improifcd Rail-way, which 
so peculiarly combines both economy 
of time and of labour. The few hands 
required to superintend a gang of wag¬ 
gons on the Rail-way, compared with 
those euiployed in the conveyance of 
the same freight by a canal, can only 
excite the astonishment of every one, 
how our engineers should hav so par¬ 
ticularly directed their attention to this 
latter system in preference to the for¬ 
mer. The almost insuilujountable dif¬ 
ficulties attending the construction of 
our canals (with the pleasing serpen¬ 
tine direction of most of them), such 
as locks, tunnels, reservoirs, towing- 
paths, &c. have seemed to attract the 
skilful spirit of our engineers, in pre¬ 
ference to the less expensive, more 
simple,- and profitable method which 
a General Iron Rail-way presents. 

Rail-ways are very commonly used 
for levelling of roads, and removing 
the ground on the formation of ca¬ 
nals: this peculiar property demon¬ 
strates the great facility and economy 
which would attend the construction 
of a General Iron Rail-w.iy, instead of 
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the partial application of Rail-ways as 
a mere auxiliary to roads and canals. 
Steam-packets were originally intended 
as auxiliaries to the sailing packets} 
but the former have, from their great 
superiority, already become nearly the 
sole conveyance for mails across the 
channels; the inference, therefore, is 
clear; that so soon as public preju¬ 
dice shall be overcome, our inland 
conveyance may be conducted on the 
same improved principle by the appli¬ 
cation of mechanical power on ;»i- 
proved Rail-way?, instead of the ridi¬ 
culous management of all our roads, 
and the intolerable convtj’iicc by ca¬ 
nals, now so highly praised and ex¬ 
tolled by the blind parti/,ans of the 
times. 

Notwithstanding the numerous im¬ 
provements this plan may introduce 
into every county, and the great in¬ 
crease of inland trade to arise from the 
immense capital wdtich it would cause 
to be circulated in every direction, 
there may be individuals, as well as 
some few companies, whose interest 
might he effected; but it cannot be 
expected that the accomplishment of 
so great a work can be obtained with¬ 
out trespassii^ upon some few esta¬ 
blishments. The public benefit, how'- 
ever, will be so very general, and the 
national interest will so far pre^Kindc- 
rate, as to render any attempts to im¬ 
pede its adoption futile and abortive. 
The present proprietors of coaches, 
caravans, and waggons, are, from their 
experience, establishments, and con¬ 
nexions, best adapted to benefit by a 
General Iron Rail-w^. 

The proprietors of the few canals 
which do answer will have the greatest 
reason to complain (and they, no doubt, 
will raise their selfish clamour to the 
highest pitch); but, in common with 
the rest of society, they must of course 
submit to any superior method of im- 
pr* '.'ing the conveyance or transport of 
merchandise, just as the coasting ves¬ 
sels do to the established .steam-vessels. 
With respect to those canals which do 
nut answer, and those that never can, 
the sooner they are abolished in toto 


Rail-road system has a great advantage ; tho inclined piano causes no delay, while locking 
creates a great deal. 'Two Acts of Parliament have already been obtained, namely, the 
Stockton and Darlington Act, and the Moreton Act. On these lines, which exceed thirty 
miles each, it is intended to adopt tho loco-motive engine, and they will both be very soon 
ready for the conveyance of goods, 'flicre are also three or four other llail-nmds projected. 
The discovery of the loco-motive engioe, it is .said, will be almost as important to the 
trade and conimcrce of this country as the discovery of tho steam-engine itself.” Edit. 

the 
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the better; it is imreasonablc to ex¬ 
pect that the public will give thcin the 
smallest encouragement from this timei 
for the free discussion of the present 
plan will soon win the majority in its 
favour, as the more it is examined, in 
every respect and particular, the more 
evidently will its manifold advantages 
ap}H*ar. 

ill my former coraraunicalion I de¬ 
scribed the great advantage to be de¬ 
rived from supplying the city of Lon¬ 
don with coal liy this conveyance, in 
preference to the employment of ves¬ 
sels ; the same economy and dispatch 
might also be obtained in supplying 
the corn-nuirkcis of the Metropolis, 
and of er cry other town; and if a can¬ 
did and impartial examination were 
adopted in order to contrast the pre¬ 
sent pitiful methods of conveyance 
with that which improved Rail-ways 
would alTord, 1 feel confident of gain¬ 
ing the immediate support of all those 
engaged in commerce and agriculture. 
The tedious delay attending the con¬ 
veyance of goods by coasting traders, 
the numerous wrecks every winter, 
the enormous cxpences so peculiar to 
the shipping interest, and the further 
detentions by canals (such as the total 
stoppage to commerce when they arc 
undergoing repair, and in time of 
Hoods, or frosts, or draughts), greatly 
retard the intercourse of the country, 
and consequently enhance the* trans¬ 
port of merchandise. Rail-ways aic 
free from all these objections, and the 
great s|)eed with which journies might 
he made, would enable the proprietors 
of steam-caravans and waggons to re¬ 
duce the present charge one half, as 
their returns would be *o rapid: in¬ 
deed journies might be made from 
J.rf)ndon to the interior towns in half 
the time taken up by boats from Gains¬ 
borough, Selby, and Hull, without 
reckoning all the time lust by the cir¬ 
cuitous passage trading-vessels make 
from London to these ports. Surely 
the wholesale dealers in colonial pro¬ 
duce cannot long be indifl'erent to the 
importance of this improvement, which 
would enable them to supply the gro¬ 
cers of the country towns at one half 
the present charge of carriage, and in 
one quarter of the time. 

By a direct communication of Land 
Steam Conveyance throughout the in¬ 
terior of the united kingdom, and the 
present facility of crossing tlie chan¬ 
nels by steam-packets, we may conil- 


dently promise ourselves the certainly 
of thus performing the whole convey¬ 
ance or transport of goods and persons 
by the sole power of steam, both by 
land and water. 

As this alteration in the conveyance 
of vehicles by land will tend to im¬ 
prove all commercial connexions by 
the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and manufac¬ 
tures with their source, so in like man¬ 
ner would the domestic convenience 
of individuals residing in Uie vicinity 
of London be much improved, the im¬ 
mense population spread around this 
great city going to and fro every day 
by the numerous stages might he con¬ 
veyed with greater personal accommo¬ 
dation and safety in one half the time, 
and at one hall the expcnce now in¬ 
curred ; the circumjacent country is 
particularly well adapted for a Rail- 
w'ayin every respect, therefore 1 should 
have thought it as likely for this plan 
to have commenced at the Capital as 
soon as at Birmingham, M^nciicstcr, 
and Liverpool. Ifetween these three 
places a Kail-way is about to be laid 
down for the general inlroduclion of 
Land Steam ('onveyance; and I hope 
that the Citizens of London will oe 
zealous in promoting an object so 
highly beneficial to themaclvcs as well 
as to the whole country. 

Had a Rail-way been laid down in¬ 
stead of the Regent’s Canal, the iiier- 
cliants and the public in general would 
soon have acknowledged its superiority, 
and the proprietors would not have hud 
to repent ol their subscriptions. Lon¬ 
don most particularly requires a new 
system of coininiinicatiou with the 
inanufactnring and commercial dis¬ 
tricts ; the commerce of London must 
decline in consequence of the tedious 
delay and heavy cxpence which attend 
the exportation or im|)ort3tioi^of mer¬ 
chandise here, com|)arcd with the 
North; and in order to enable the 
Metropolis to hold its wonted rank 
as the chief commercial city, it must 
carefully watch and patronize in the 
South every improvement of the North¬ 
ern |)orts: in eVery view of the sub¬ 
ject, the City of London would reap 
the greatest neiiefit from this project. 
The Hast and West India merchants, 
indeed ail merchants of London, might 
ncgociate in the populous towns and 
villages of the North on the same 
terms as those resident there. 

From the particular attention which 

the 
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the publick and Government are now adapted to the immense intercourse 
bestowing upon steam-navigation, it and increasing traffic of this great com>' 
follows, of course, that a similar con- incrcial nation, 
veyance on land must also command As a Select Committee was appoint- 
general^ notice, if we may judge by cd by the House of Commons, to exa- 
comparison, how m\ich greater interest mine into the merits of steam-naviga- 
it would yield the community in every tion, the same attention from Govern- 
respect. At the first view of this plan, inont to the present plan would be 
individuals are disposed to ridicule it as productive of the utmost good, as an 
chimerical; this, indeed, is the lot of impsirtial consideration of the compa- 
all new schemes, but it should at the rative importance of the two systems, 
same time be remembered, that it is steam-navigation and land steam-con- 
the peculiar privilege of the ignorant vcyancc, could not fail to produce a fa- 
to ridicule wnat they do not under- vourable decision in behalf of my plan, 
stand. The lighting of towns with Communications have already been 
gas was no doubt rTdiculcd by thou- made to Government, to tiic General 
sands who now hold shares, and nightly Post-office, to the Board of Agricul- 
enjoy the benefit of that luminous pro- culture, and to the Corporation of the 
ject. (yity of London; and it is hoped that 

Whatever attempts may be made (o the rail-way about to be laid down be- 
bring steam-carriages, or other inecha- tween Birmingham, Manchester, and 
nichal vehicles into use, on the ordi- Liverpool, may stimulate the wealthy 
nary turnpike roads, few of the nu- inhahitants of populous districts to 
merous obstacles and inconveniences exert their influence; and, by calling 
which present themselves against their public meetings in their respective 
introduction need only be stated, to neighbourhoods to canvass this new 
convince every one*of the impropriety project, promote its extension from 
of such a measure; these new steam- town to town. The profit to be de- 
carriages, on descending the steep hills rived by the publick from this scheme, 
of our ordinary turnpike-roads, would, may be computed from the enormous 
on the slightest accident happening to annual expenditure now wasted in 
the machinery, be dashed to pieces; purchasing and feeding unnecessary 
the small weight drawn by one steam- horses; but it is only through the most 
engine, and the dilatory rate of speed, candid and most iinpartiiu examina- 
compared with what the same engine tion into the effects likely to result 
might effect on an improved iron rail- from the adoption of this measure, 
way, are sufficient to shew the folly of that its vast importance to the nation, 
the attempt i therefore, it must be evi- as well as to individuals, can be pro- 
dent, the only likely way of success is perly known. 

so to form our road that it may be Every day's experience serves more 
adapted for the peculiar construction and more to convince me that no con- 
of mechanic power, by a perfectly even veyance which the most improved 
and solid surface, so as to accelerate canal, or ship-canal, or public road, 
the speed of carriages with a less pro- now affords, or may afford, can be 
pelling power, and consequently dimi- compared with this simple mode of 
nish tn^ expence of conveyance. conveyance, the application of mecha- 

To gjve the necessary encourage- nical power on improved rail-ways: 
ment to the rapid improvement of me- indeed, as wasteful expenditure and 
chanic power, the common turnpike want of skill are the only characteristic 
roads should be left as they now are, features of Canals and liirnpike-roads, 
without any furthet;^ waste of public so are the opposite extremes of eco- 
money upon them in delusive schemes, nnmy and skill combined, alike de- 
and a perfectly new system of con- scriptive of the Rail-way*. T. Gray. 
veyance began imon,'murc comouant Aulhor of “ Observations on a General 
with the spirit or the times, and better Iron Rail-way." 

* Mr. Stephenson, of Newcsstle-upon Tyne, lias laid down the lino between Liverpool 
and Manchester; the distance is miles. Ttie surveys are nearly complete, and the 
Committee entertain not the Icait uonht of being ready for the next Session of Parlia¬ 
ment. Independent of the great benefit the cuniitiercml interest will derive from the 
prtqect which, both as regards time and cheapness, will prove most important, the 
landed interest in the vicinity of the line will also derive very great liencfit. The communi¬ 
cation will be so cheap and rapid, that a distance from a market for produce, or for supply 
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Oh Metropolitan Courts of 
Requests. —No. VII. 

fConcbided from part i.p. 6Q4.J 

SPECIAL care has been taken in 
the several acts for the establish¬ 
ment of the various Courts of Requests 
to prevent these Courts from exercis¬ 
ing jurisdiction in any case where 
a sura certain was not claimed, or 
where a decision would involve other 
points of greater consequence than the 
recovery of a debt of trivial amount. 
That this restriction was caused by a 
distrust of the judgments of the Courts 
of Requests, is an incontrovertible 
fact; the Legislature was unwilling to 
entrust a Court, formed as has been 
previously described, with the power 
of determining any other than the 
plainest cases. Questions which re¬ 
quired any very extensive information, 
or superior intellectual endowments, 
were expressly excepted from their 
authority; at least every practicable 
means was taken to effect that object; 
but entirely and wholly to exclude 
JiHicult questions from these Courts 
was impossible. Cases which involved 
ncccsssirily in their decision the deter¬ 
mination of some more inlportant point 
than that of mere debt, must perjie- 
tuallj recur, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
cautions taken to guard against tficir 
intriMluction ; and it would of course, 
therefore, be better to endeavour to 
form a Court possessed of suflicicnt 
ability and acquirements to decide 
such cases, than partially to exclude 
them from the jurisdiction of Courts of 
R^uests. 

The present great inconvenience is 
frequently caused by the inability of 
these Courts to entertain suits where a 

J iuestion of damages is involved; such, 
or instance, as suits for breaches of 
contract, or for actual damage done. 
The injured party has no resource to 
which he can repair for redress, but 
the highest Courts of Judicature ; the 
injury ne has sustained is probably of 
small amount, and if his desire of jus¬ 
tice be not stronger than his prudence, 
he acquiesces in the injustice rather 


than incur such heavy and dispro|X)r- 
tionate expenses in his pursuit of a re¬ 
compense for his injuries) it would, 
therefore, perhaps be advisable, to em¬ 
power Courts of Requests to decide 
actions of damages under certain re¬ 
strictions, as well as actions of debt; 
in fact, to entertain all personal suits 
whatever, where the debt or damages 
claimed does not exceed 40r. ; beyond 
which sum, no Court of this descrip¬ 
tion ought to be suffered to exercise 
jurisdiction, upon any pretence what¬ 
ever. 

The public inconvenience occasion¬ 
ed by this limitation of the powers of 
Courts for the recovery of small debts., 
has been partially remedied in some 
instances by the transfer of the juris¬ 
diction over such cases to the Justices 
of the Peace, who are empowered in 
many cases to enquire into injuries 
sustained by breach of contract, &c. 
and to oblige the offending party to 
make a compensation for the damage 
he has done. Many>other expedients 
have been tried to supply the place of 
a proper tribunal for the decision of 
demands of the nature alluded to; but 
most certainly, it would be better to 
keep the civil and criminal justice of 
the country distinct from each other, 
to prevent the mixing and mingling of 
both jurisdictions, and to submit such 
kind of questions to the determination 
of a Court composed of live members 
impartially seleoted, than leave them 
to the decision of a single Magistrate, 
.vhose interests, whose prejudices, or 
whose connexion with the parties 
may ]iervert his judgment. 

The ancient law of England confin¬ 
ed the office of a Justice of the Peace 
almost entirely to the inquiring into 
offences; it did not frequently permit 
him to exercise a summaryjuriraiction; 
it regarded such a |)ower with the 
greatest jealousy; and, therefore, only 
gave the Magistrate authority to com¬ 
mit or bind over offenders to another 
tribunal. But, at the present day, the 
cases submitted to the summary juris¬ 
diction of Justices, of the Peace are 
almosc innumerable. No reflecting 



of manure, will amount to very little. New Colleries will be opened, and coals will be 
much reduced in price. The publick in general entertain wrong impressions respecting 
rail-ways; they never hear them mentioned without referring to such as are seen in the 
neighbourliooa of coal-pits or stone-quarries. But such improvements have taken place 
that they are no longer the same things; besides which, a raii-way without a loco-motive 
engine, is something like a cart without a horse, a trade without a profit, or a canal with¬ 
out water.—Gore’s Gentral /idverlucr, Liverjml, 12<A Atig. 1834. 
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person vnll make the least objection to 
the transferor the authority to decide 
in such cases, from the Jusdees to a 
Court of Requests, comiiosed impar> 
tiallyi at least, that the latter Court 
should exercise a concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

A considerable part of the attention 
of the dilTerent Police Magistrates in 
the Metropolis, is_ occupied in the ad¬ 
judging of penalties incurred under a 
vast number of Acts of Parliament: 
Courts of Requests might here likewise 
benehcially assist the Magistrate in the 
discharge of his duties. 

The writer cannot conclude his let¬ 
ters upon the subject of Metropolitan 
Courts of Requests, without expressing 
his hope that some Member of the Le. 
gislature will endeavour to introduce 
iuto Parliament, in the next Session, 
some remedy for the grievous evils at 

E resent attendant upon these Courts. 

ic has devoted considerable time and 
attenti 9 n to an enquiry into the sui)- 
jeet, and through the kindness of Mr. 
Urban, has presented the result of his 
enquiry to the public. If it be thought 
iinadvisable to adopt the remedy he 
has proposed, he hopes that some 
means will be taken to remove the 
abuses he has pointed out, and thus an 
cBcctual service will be done to a very 
large portion of the labouriii r classes of 
the community. 

If a Cominiltec of the House of 
Commons is obtainfd, very little 
anxiety need be entertained for the re¬ 
sult. The characters of some of the 
persons connected with Courts of Re¬ 
quests would now, as it has hitherto 
done, prevent any alteration in their 
constitution, because the evidence of 
the utter inadequacy for tlie purposes 
they were instituted, and of the mani¬ 
fold injustice daily committed by them, 
would be so clear and convincing, that 
even their most attached and ardent 
admirer would be compelled to witli- 
ilraw Ills objections to a reform ; and 
let it be remembered, that sncli a re¬ 
form might be accomplished without 
any expense to the publick, while the 
expenses of the suitors in the Courts 
would be considerably.rcduced. The 
attainment of these objects, together 
with what is of infinitely more im¬ 
portance, the administration of sub¬ 
stantial justice, ought surely to occupy 
a portion of the attention of the British 
Legislature; and in the confident cx- 
|iectation that another Session of Par- 
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liament will not be sufiered to elapse 
without very material alterations in 
the present constitution of Courts of 
Requests, the writer concludes this 
Series of Letters. 

A Barrister. 

Journal of a Shipwrecked 
Seaman. 

CCcnehuled from p. 30SJ 
Marchs, 1760. 

WO M'virs were detected stealing 
some while linen out of the Em¬ 
peror’s summer-house; they were put 
in irons for two or three days: then 
the Emperor sent for them to punish 
them, which was put in execution af¬ 
ter this manner;—^Therc was a long 
pole drove in the wall, whereupon 
they were hung by the irons that were 
upon their legs, which put them in 
such pain and agony, that they bit and 
scratched one another like two cats; 
the Emperor present, which aflbrded 
him sport. His eyes being glutted 
with inlmmaa revenge, he ordered 
them to be pushed oft’; one of them 
being a white man and an ofliccr, had 
liis hands and private (larts cut oil'} the 
other being only a negro, had his hands 
cut oft* at the wrists. They were both 
laid on a dung-liili, and iiuixxly to re¬ 
lieve them u|ion pain of death; and 
the longest liver was to eat the other. 
The white man died directly, the ne¬ 
gro lived in the greatest agony imagin¬ 
able for two or three days. 

March 14.—The Emperor sent for 
Captain Barton, and desired him to 
get every thing ready for our journey 
to Salle, our Ambassador being expect¬ 
ed there shortly; he also told the Caji- 
tain that no Elnglishinan taken under 
other nations’ colours should be re¬ 
leased. 

March 36.—Home slaves being at 
work on a high wall, one of them fell 
over, and was hung by his irons until 
he was dead, before the other two who 
were chained with him could give him 
any assistance. 

March 2y. The Moor who went 
to Tiluan with Tilledado the Jew, ar¬ 
rived at Morocco. He brought some 
letters to the Emperor. In four or 
five days after, the Emperor sent for 
the Captain, and told him the Ambas¬ 
sador had agreed to give him his de¬ 
mand, whi^ was 336,000 dollars; 
the Captain told us the Emperor was 
very well satisfied, and sent men to get 

camels 




journey. 

April 5.—The Emperor went on a 
parly of pleasure for four or five days, 
tic gave orders that all Christian slaves 
should have two holidays, it being 
Easter. 

April g. —The Emperor came to 
Morocco with all his attendants. In 
the afternoon he sent for the Captain, 
and desired him to pay for the nudes 
and camels wdiich were to carry us, for 
wc should go on our journey in a day 
or two. 

April 10.—Wc received orders to 
knock off work, and to return our 
working tools belonging to the Em¬ 
peror. 'Tlie Captain gave every man 
12 blankeens to buy necessaries for 
our journey. The ne.vt day he gave 
ns 15 more, which we laid out in fruit 
and other trifles, fearing we should get 
nothing to buy on the road. 

April 13.—Wc loaded the camels 
and mules with oiir baggage. We 
were ordered to go to the Emperor’s 
palace to be counted; there were in 
number of us 320 men, three women, 
and two children, one of whom was 
got in the country. We left behind 
as two of our people, vi;j. Francis Ke¬ 
nedy, seaman, and John Deal, soldier, 
on account they could not be moved. 
We set out from the Emperor’s palace 
at p o’clock in the morning, accum- 
anied by Muley Dress, the Emprtor’s 
rotlier, with other Morocco gentle¬ 
men, and some English gentlemen, 
about four miles from Morocco, at a 
small bridge, where we alighted and 
refreshed. Here Muley Dress and the 
other gentlemen took their leave and 
departed, excepting Mr. Flliot, who 
of good nature toou upon himself to 
accompany us. At their departure we 
were put under a Bashaw and a guard 
of 100 soldiers, to guard us saib to 
Salle; wc crossed some mountains to 
the Northward, and had very trouble¬ 
some travelling with our camels; at 
night we stopped at a well of water 
and a town of tents, where we rested 
that night. 

April 14.—At sun-rise we proceeded 
On our journw, and had very pleasant 
travelling. 1116 country is more fer¬ 
tile, and better stocked with cattle 
than any place we have ever seen be¬ 
fore in Barbary. In the evening wc 
pitched our tents on a place between 
two ridges of mountains, wltere there 
were two towns made of tents, named 


Akhamma, where there was a fine 
run of water j for it was onr care to 
pitch near such places. The Captain 
nearing there were necessaries to be 
bought, gave every man three blan-> 
keens to buy whatevei- he thought of, 
and a great many went to the towns, 
and were used very well by the inha¬ 
bitants, who were very glad to see 
them. 

April 15 .—Proceeded on our jour¬ 
ney, and passed through a fine valley 
and by several towns made of tents. 
There were fine flocks of cattle. 
About one o’clock we stopped and 

f titched our tents near several towns 
ike the former. In the evening we 
were joined by a Bashaw from Toka- 
lak, and one of our carpenters, who 
had bec,n there some time at work. 
He informed us that Lieut. Harrison 
whom we buried there on our journey 
to Morocco, the day after we left the 
place, had been dug up and burnt bv 
the Turks. Here wc had fresh camels 
to carry us on our journey to S.lile. 

April ifi.—About'eight o'clock in 
the morning we proceeded on our 
journey, and travelled over very high 
mountains. In the evening we stop¬ 
ped and pitched our tents near a laige 
river named Moorbeach, about ttvo or 
three miles to the Westward of which 
is an ancient building called Bellows, 
which the Emperor’s grandfather re¬ 
sided in during his banishment from 
Morocco. 

April 17 . Al seven o’clock in the 
morning wc began to cross the river 
on floats made of sheep-skins, blown 
up like bladders, and lamed to a small 
raft of sticks. This machine they call 
allgrubers. At our first seeing them 
we were afraid they would not ne suf¬ 
ficient to carry us over; but we found 
they would answer the purpose very 
weft i they will carry over five pr six 
people at a time, and five or six hun¬ 
dred weight of baggage. When they 
arc going over loaded, two Moors lay 
hold of one end, and paddle it over 
with their feet, their lower parts be¬ 
ing entirely in the water: wnen they 
arrive at the other ^de, they take it up 
on their shoulders, and carry it up the 
river, ou accouht of a strong current 
running; if they have no luggage on 
it, they lay on the algruber on their 
bellies, and paddle it over with their 
hands. As fur the camels and mules 
and horses, the Moors swim them 
over without any trouble at all. Our 
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camels and mules to carry us on our 
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people crossed the river in about eight road, the Captain gave three blankeeiis 
hours, bag and baggage,'which was a man each day. 
very wet with hard rain; and crossing jipril 21 .—At sun-rise we proceeded 

the river, we pitched our tents to-dry, on our journey, and travelled along 
and rested the remainder of the day. shore. Our camel-drivers began to 
April 18.—Set forward on our jour- quarrel with us, because we would 
ney, and were used very ill as we passed not alight to let them ride, upon which 
by a town by the inhabitants. Our they fell to striking. We now being 
omcer complaining to some of the in a fair way of getting our liberty, 
guards, they desired us to alight and were willing to return them some of 
nght them, which we did, driving the their former kindness; when at Mo- 
wnole town before us, to our entire rocco, several got down from their ca- 
satisfaction. The principal ringleader inels, and beat them without mercy, 
of them was a d——d ill-looking fel- The cowarils, though five to one, 
low, by them deemed a saint, which and in tlieir own country, had not 
made them so forward to enaage in the conraue to face us. The Guards. 


this quarrel. Our worthy friend Mr. 
Elliot, who behaved like a gentleman 
of true Christian courage, lost about 
40 ducats in this quarrel. One of the 
rincipal mutineers being seized, was 
rought before the Bashaw, who or¬ 
dered him to pay the money, on pe¬ 
nalty of having his head cut off, which 
he did. We travelled over several 
high mountains. At four o’clock we 
pitched ,our tentn by a run of water, 
about a mile from a town. 

April 19 .—At five this morning we 
set forward and had very pleasant tra¬ 
velling. This day we travelled near 
40 nttles- At night we pitched our 
tents near a town, which hath six 
four-pounders mounted ou the wall. 
It is built four square, the inside be- 
Ing gone to decay. In the middle is 
a jama or church, the body being in 
ruin, nothing remaining but the stee¬ 
ple, which is of a tolerable fashion. 
This is counted a very rebellious mrt 
of the country I for th^ beat this Em¬ 
peror and his arms on' several times, 
when he went to demand his tribute, 
which used to be paid him yearly. 

April 20. —About six in the morning 
we set forward. About 10 o’clock, we 
saw the sea; travelled along the shore, 
and passed by an old castle called Mu~ 
sera, which had two guns mounted on 
it, but is gone to ruin. We also saw 
two ships at sea, the sight of which 
made our hearts to leap, being in 
hopes they were our ships that were 
coming to carry us off. About three 
o’clock we stopped near a small sandy 
bay; most of our people went in to 
bathe, which yielded much refresh¬ 
ment to our weary limbs, we all being 
greatly fatigued. We also went up to 
their towns to buy fowls and other 
necessaries, the inhabitants using ns 
very well. ■ During our journey on the 


seeing the quarrel, came a head of 
us, and fearing their countrymen 
would come ofl' the worst, drew"their 
swords, and put a stop to it. The Ba¬ 
shaw ordered the camel drivers to be 
drove a-hcad to prevent any further 
trouble. At noon we came in sight of 
Salle; the Guards kept firing their 
muskets, and made great rejoicings, 
until they came to the gates of the 
city, where the Governor stood ready 
to receive us, who conducted us to an 
old castle, where we pitched our tents 
in the yard, the rooms of the castle 
being so dirty, we could not lie in 
them. Ujjon the Governor’s receiving 
the Emperor’s letter, he seemed very 
well pleased, and told us we should be 
very well used, and gave us liberty to 
go .about the town wherever we 
thought proper. At our arrival, we 
found the (Jommodore in the road 
with three men of war, viz. the Guern¬ 
sey, of 50 guns, the Greemont frigate, 
and Terror bomb. 

April 22 . — Our Captain hoisted 
English colours at a fort down by the 
water-side. The Governor ordered a 
gun to be fired as a signal to let the 
Ambassador know we were arrived. 
At 10 o’clock .a boat came within hail 
of the shore, with a Lieutenant in her, 
rnd he told ns, as soon as the weather 
ermitted, they would fetch us on 
oard. There came into the road a 
man of war, who saluted the Commo¬ 
dore. Departed this life Ensign Bol¬ 
ton, who came here some time ago on 
account of his health. The next day 
we interred the deceased after a very 
decent luuiiner. 

April 24.—This morning it looking 
like to be bad weather, the wind be¬ 
ing along the shore, the Commodore 
and other ships stood to sea. Depart¬ 
ed this life Robert Johnston, seaman, 

who 
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who also came here on account oC his 
health. The next day we interred 
the deceased after a very decent man¬ 
ner. 

Jprii 26 .—^The Commander came 
to anchor, the we.uhcr being fine and 
a smooth bar. VVe expected to hpe 
gone on board, but the wind blowing 
on shore, the bar l)ec;imc rough. The 
('aptaiii hoisted an Knglish ensign at 
the castle, and a gun was fired as a 
signal for a boat to come on shore; ac¬ 
cordingly the Coiiitnandcr sent a boat, 
and the Captain prevailed with the 
Governor to let him go, but was ob¬ 
liged to have a Danish merchant bound 
for his return ; his reason of going was 
to know how the Ambassador design¬ 
ed to send the money on shore for our 
ransom, and how we should be dis¬ 
posed of on board the ships. 

yjptii 27 .—This moining made a 
signal tor Captain Barton to come on 
shore; the boat came, but the surf 
running so high, he could not land. 
The Governor desired our Lieutenant 
to hail the boat, and tell him he had 
received an express from the Emperor 
with fresh assurances concerning some 
English people who were slaves in 
Morocco, which had been taken under 
other nations’ colours, and that they 
should be delivered to the Ambassa¬ 
dor, at his landing with three English¬ 
men deserters from Ceuta; the,Go¬ 
vernor also told him, when the wea¬ 
ther would permit, he would send the 
Ambassadors packet off in one of his 
own l)onts. Captain Barton also told 
the Lieutenant that every thing w’as 
agreed on very well. 

April 29 . About three o’clock in 
the morning theTerror bomb weighed 
and went to sea; the Governor was 
afraid that Claptain Barton was gone 
in her. At five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing the Governor made a signal to be 
repeated for a boat to come on shore t 
but no boat appearing, made him the 
more impatient, and ordered another 
signal, upon which a boat came with 
our Captain in her. We were inform¬ 
ed the Ambassador and the Governor 
could not agree about the money 
coming on snore, and that the Go¬ 
vernor was going to send an ex]>Tess to 
the Emperor about it, which made us 
very uneasy about it, for fear we should 
be sent back. Our Captain, after he 
had been with the Governor and 
Danish Consuls, desired us to make 
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ourselves easy, for there was no fear of 
oiir going back to Morocco, as every 
tiling was agreed on, and assured us 
we should embark the next day, if the 
weather permitted. 

April 30.—Early this morning we 
made a signal for a bemt, as the wind 
was akmg shore and a smooth bar; but 
the tide i>ot answering our purpose, 
hindered us embarking. Our Captain 
called the people who were to go on 
board first, viz. 162 men in lliree boats 
belonging to the Emperor. At nine 
o’clock a boat came to the rocks, and 
our third Lieutenant got liberw to go 
on board. The wind began to freshen, 
made us afraid we should not be able 
to go off next d^. 

May 1 .—A line smooth bar, but 
the tide not answering, put a stop to 
our going off. The Captain informed 
the Governor the Ambassador expect¬ 
ed ns on board the day before; the 
Governor said it was not his fault, but 
the weather’s. - 

The Commodore’s boat 
came on shore with our third Lieute¬ 
nant in her. He informed the Go¬ 
vernor that the Ambassador was very 
uneasy about our not going off, and 
said he had like to have rdled away 
his masts the night before, there be¬ 
ing such a great swell. At nine o’clock 
he sent off some corn, sheep, and fowls, 
with his compliments to the Ambas¬ 
sador, and sail) be would send half the 
people on board this day, if the wea¬ 
ther permitted. Came on shore Cap¬ 
tain Edwards of the Villiour frigate at 
noon; three boats belonging to the 
Governor came down the river, and 
immediately embarked 1 G 2 men, all 
in good health. At three o'clock in 
the afternoon one boat returned with 
the money answerable, viz. 113,000 
dollars; our people carried it to the 
Danish Consul’s to be counted.' The 
other two boats that went on board 
with the people returned. The joyful 
day was at last come which we long 
wished for. Cmnain Edwards of the 
Villiour, and Captain Moor of the 
soldiers, stayed on shore ail night. 

May 4 —^The Villionr’s cutter at¬ 
tempted to conae on shore, but the 
wind blowing fresh, she could not 
cross tlie bar, it being rough. At 
noon the Commodore fired two guns, 
and accordingly weighed with the two 
frigates, and stood out to sea; the two 
Captains remained on shore. 

May G. 
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May 6 .--lt still continuing to blow 
hard, the ships were obliged to k^p 
the sea. During the time we had 
been here, the Captain gave every 
man three biankeens a nay; every 
thing being excessive cheap, we lived 
extremely well, and having all the li¬ 
berty we could expect from the Go¬ 
vernor, we lived quite merrily, so as 
we almost forgot we were in a country 
where we had been used so ill. 

May 10 .—The Guernsey and Vil- 
liour frigate came to an anchor; in the 
morning the Commodore sent a boat 
on shore, with his compliments to 
Captain Barton and the Governor, 
upon which Captain Edwards went on 
board. 

May 11 .—We got every thing ready 
to go on board, but the bar being so 
rough, the Moor sailors were afraid to 
cross it. 

May 13. — Fine weather and a 
smooth bar, being all in readiness, 
waitingxfor the tide to answer. About 
ten in the morning we began to em¬ 
bark in three boats belonging to the 
Governor. As soon as we got over 
the bar we came to an anchor to wait 
for the boat the money was to come 
in; as soon as the boat put off. Cap¬ 
tain Barton made a signal for them to 

on board the boat he was in; the 

ommodorc and all his ittendants 
came in his barge and other boats to 
compliment Captain Barton on board. 
We got on board the Guernsey about 
one o’clock in the afternoon. After a 
tedious and miserable slavery of 17 
months and 14 dap, we were set free. 
None but such as have been in our un¬ 
happy condition can conceive our in¬ 
expressible joy at this our deliverance 
from those cruel grants to all poor 
Christians who utilortiinately fall into 
their hands. When we came on board 
we found our people, who had been 
released ten dap before us. We were 
soon divided; tor the Ambassador sent 
108 on board the Villiour frigate, who 
sailed directly for Gibraltar. We that 
were released last remained on board 
the Commodore Until we could get 
the other poor slaves, some of whom 
had been masters of nwrnhantmen and 
passengers,' who were taken under 
other nations’ colours, though all 
English. 

May 16.—It blowing hard, we 
were obliged to slip our cable and go 
to sea in company with the Terror 
bomb. 
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ilfay 21 . We came to an anchor 
in Salle Road. The next day joined 
us the Gibraltar man of war from 
England. Our Captain got some slops 
for us. We oflen sent our boat to the 
rocks for news. 

May 24.—Came Don Pedro, and 
Captain Burn, two English gentlemen 
slaves, with a packet from the Empe¬ 
ror to the Ambassador. A fresh 
breeze blowing, we were obliged to 
slip and go to sea. 

MaySQ .—Came to an anchor in 
Salle Road, and Captain Don Pedro 
went on shore with the Ambassador’s 
answer to the Emperor, but would 
not let Captain Burn go to the King, 
but he would send another. He sent 
him away in the Grcnuint sloop to 
Gibraltar. We sent the boat on shore, 
and found the slaves were come down. 
But the Governor would not let them 
come oft' until the Ambassador went 
on shore, to conclude a peace. His or¬ 
ders were, not to go on shore until 
they were sent on board. The Em¬ 
peror’s agreement was to send off" all 
English mves for the sum of 225,000 
dollars, but he was not as good as his 
word. 

Junes. —Captain Barton and the 
Ambassador, with some more gentle¬ 
men, went to the rocks in the barge 
to talk with the Governor concerning 
the people on shore, whereupon the 
Governor sent on board John Deal, 
a soldier, who had been left on account 
of his ill state of health with Francis 
Kenedy, who died soon after we left 
Morocco. 

June 5.—We were obliged to put to 
sea, and stand off until the I 8 tli, when 
we came to an anchor. 

June 23.—An order came for us to 
o to Gibraltar, and wc were sent on 
oard the Gibraltar, a 20 gun ship. 
No men in the world could behave 
I etter to us than what the Gibraltar 
ship's company did) not any of them 
who had any thing they could spare 
but what they freely parted with to us. 

June 23.—Took our departure from 
the Guerns^, and arrived the 27 th in 
Gibraltar; the people who had been 
sent io on board the Villioar frigate* 
on their arrival were sent on board the 
Marlborough store-ship, which was 
kept to carry us to England. 

Jane 29 .—We were sent on board 
the Marlboroogh, and at 12 o’clock at 
noon we weighed anchor and set sail 
for England, under the convoy of the 

« Rainbow 
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Rainbow man of war, in the com^y 
of 28 sail of merchant ships, ana ar¬ 
rived at Spithead' after a tedioas pas¬ 
sage of 40 days, and were ordered to 
perform quarantine for 42 days, which 
seemed very tedious to us. 

FLY LEAVjS—N o. XXL 
A Jacobite relic. 

M r. ELLIS, in his valuable and 
interesting publication of Orip- 
nal Letters illustrative English His¬ 
tory, has rested from his labours with 
giving one from the Chevalier de .St. 
George to his consort the Princess 
Clementina, before their final separa¬ 
tion. It brought to recollection the 
possessing the following tather homely 
cilitsion in manuscript, written upon 
their marriage by some devotee for 
another order of things. 

Upon the Marriage of King James the 
and Princess Chmadim Sobieski, 

A PiNOARiCK Ode. 

What secret force doth swell my thought 
To mount above the liquid sky. 

That I, poor swain, should fly so hlgli. 

With Pindariis I soarc in air. 

Whilst the inferior inobb doth stair. 
Admiring such a rapine flight: 

Cut King and Queen of r.\cc divine 
In Hymen’s sacred bands conjoyno 
Which dims the vulgar sight. 

O faithfull lyre screw up thy string. 

To sound the transports of my heart. 

Then Orpheus lyke new lyfo I’lo bri&g, 

To ev'ry soul, to ev'ry pairt, 

I’lc put an end to force and fear. 

Make schisrae, rebellion disappear: 

Tho' long with us they doc abound. 

Our Scottish swains triumphing play. 

Our Grampion hills I’lc make this day 
With jois—to resound. 

Long thretty ycares cold Saturn sways 
The scepter of this guilty land; 

Tlie powers above no warmth doe raised 
Frosen conscience, virtues at a stand: 

In vain our native king does stray. 

To melt our hearts he forc’d gives way, 

Td tyrrannie of Northern bisurrs i 
Our purest blood he sighs to see 
In streams and torrents flow, whilst be 
To wanner clime repurs. 

But, oh, the force of destinie, 

To our night Aurora must succeid; 

Oh virtue of great sympathie, 

Which cotud this happy event breed: 

From line to polo yrou loadstone moves. 

No obstacle its force removes, 

But constant to its center turns: 

’fhe charming Queen her looks could draw 
From majestie, reject and awe, 

With names of love he burns. 


Virtue, birth, bewtie, all combyne. 

The oinect of his princely love; 

To frame his princess so divine. 

That he resistless charms may prove: 
Great God grant from his nuptial! bed, ' 
Oiwring ofheros to succeid. 

For to sitt on the Ji>'ittish throne. 

That we with him in latter days 
May live in plentie, peace, and ease. 

And never be vndone. 

Of all the virgins Europe boasts 
Tliis perfect matde was found alone, 

Not of the number of these boasts 
Who had injur’d hir fother’s throne; 
Grand child to tho great Polish head 
Who did pull down the Turkish pryd. 

The conquer'd Eagles quaket for friat; 
Whilst Christendom expyring lay, 

"fwas his strong arms did gaine the day. 
Made bondage ditapear. 

These oriental gemins the pryse. 

And riches of the lunar powers, 

In dowrie and in sacriflee. 

She brings to him whom she adores: 

He (whom usurpers doe berave 
Of triple diadems) will have 

The trophus of that glorious warr. 

To scandail of all monarch’s name. 

To reprobate eternall slume. 

Who dare his kingdoms share. 

Thrice happie princess, live, rejoyce. 

The King of men you doe possess: 
Thrice happie King, great is your phoice, 
Qf yow she’s worthy, she’s no less: 

She’l sweeten all your bygon toils ; 

Shc’l put ane end to all our broils. 

By matchles courage, witt and skill: 

Her lieort, lier love, Mr lyfe you’l smooth. 
You’! make raijj'nes, you’l live, yoii’l both 
Our prophesies fnllfill. 

With interest shc'l usurpers pay 
The boldness of their hellish greed t 
I'he Hollanders shall curse the day 
That their State-holder did succeed; 
'fhe Austrian line shall lose its place, 
French politicks melt with disgrace. 

The Zar the Sweed sliall overtnrM: 

Our native rebells shall disapur. 

From punishment tbey’l fly for fei^, 
Tlirough rage their fotes they’] mourn. 

Sad Albion shall lift up its head. 

Arm’d who chiefely did appear, 

And tho’ the attemjpt did not succeed 
Yet endless glorie it doth bear: 

By what a Itappy change we'I see 
Bctnrne in triumph majestie, 

WiA teare whom lately we beheld 
From our'sad eoast tosaile away; 

And left us a distressed prey 
By cruell force compelled 

O happie force which did preserve 
Our King unto this happy day; 

For by his lyfo our iyves we have. 

Which now in offspring can’t decay i 

Our 
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Onr land ia blest whilst Stewarts are, 
These are the gods and we their care! 

Our hearts by mutuall tyes arc bound 
To bics our Queen, then let’s agrie. 

As he’s our father, so will she 
Our mother still be found. 

Haile, sacred princes, then receave 
The Scottish nation fur your own. 

Your love, your favour, we doe crave : 
Our gentrie will your guards compose. 
Our warlike clans will fight your foes, 
Our fairest Nymphs around yow stand; 
So shall our land againe be free. 

Our soul enjoys its libertie 

Whilst Iames and you command. 

The unhappy star, which from his birth 
Has influenc’d till this bright day. 
Must vanish at this tyine of mirth. 

And to your happy stars give way : 

B eigne victory, they doc portend 
Hell its dominions at ane end, 

A golden ago will straight ensue; 

For you’re sprung of that hero’s race 
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Who conquer'd still in ev’ry place. 

So monsters you’l subdue. 

Mean while, great Queen, indulge your love. 
Make pompe and show of all your charms; 
Love, be lov’d, and ne’re remove, 

Till fruitfull pregnant from his arms. 

In extasie your bliss I’le sing; 

I’le make the echoing mountains ring. 
Extend my vuyco from shoarc to shoare; 
Both young and old shall never cease 
To offer prayers and sacrifice; 

Till heaven our King restore. 

They smyle, this day’s composed of joy, 
Graces favours from above. 

This day’s reserved for to destroy 
What ere disturbs this sC'."'.e of love : 

This gloiious day ends all debates. 

And in our breast new lyfe creates; 

Long’d fur day of iminortall fame, 

Th’ inamour’d winds do listening stay 
For to embrace and bear away 
Queen Clementina’s name. 

Eu. Hood. 
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Seals; Pavillion, Brighton, Uis Majesty George IV. 
Petworth Park, Earl of Egremont, Lord Lieutenant. 


Aldingboume House, Ld. T. H. M. Howard. 
Aldwick, Capt. Stewart. 

Aldwick Cottage, Sir T. Brook i’echell, bt. 
Arran Lodge, Bognor, Earl of Arran. 
Arundel Castle, Duke of Norfolk. 
Ashburnham House, Earlof Ashburnham. 

Ashcomb,-Boyce, esq. 

Ashdown House, Hon. Mrs. Fuller. 

Aviaford House, Sir Wm. Houston. 

Badworth Park,-Putland, esq. 

Battle Abbey, Sir Godfrey Vassal! Webster, 
bart. 

Bayham Abbey, Marquis Camden. 
Beauport, Mrs. Lambert. 

Bignrtr Park,-Hawkins, esq. 

Billinghurst,-Wood, esq. 

■ - * . - . Charles Fairell, esq. 

Binderton, C. Teasdale, esq. 

Birsted Lodge, Bognor, T. Smith, esq. 
Blomer, Sir Edw. 'I'lios. Trowbridge, bart. 
Bodiham Castle, Sir Godfrey Vasml Web- 
. ster, bart. 

Bognor, Adm. Sir John Ordet bart. 

-Sir SimoifH. Clarke, bart. 

——— Dominick Browne, esq. M. P. 
Bognor Lodge, Sir J. Harnngton, bart. 
Boorzel, John Roberts, esq. 

Boxgrove Priory, Rev. Archdeaenn Webber. 
Bri^telm'stone, Sir M. J. Tierney, bart. 

-Prince Hoare, esq. 

————— C. Tufton Blicke, esq. 

---John Gray, esq. 

• J. ebamier, esq. 


Broadfield Lodge, W. Palmer, esq. 

-Place, J. C. Disney, esq. 

Bromham Park, Sir Wm. Aslibiirnliara, bt. 

Buckingham House,-Bridger, esq. 

Burghlll, near Lewes, T. Day, esq. 
Burghnrst, Earl Whitworth. 

Burton Park, Licut.-gen. Sir R. M’Farlane. 
Buxted Place, Hon. Cecil Jenkinson. 
Cannon House, Dowager Lady Selsey. 
Castle Goring, Sir Timothy Shelley, bart. 
Catbiield Place, J. Evcrsfield, esq. 
Chichester Palace, Bishop of Chichester. 
Clinton Hall, General Clinton. 

Combe Place, Sir Geo. Shiifner, bart. 
Compton Place, near Eastbourne, Lord 
George Cavendish. 

Cool Hurst, Earl of Galloway, 
r iwdry Park, Poyntz Cowdry, esq. 

Crabbet, F. Scawen Blunt, esq. 

Crowhurst Place, J. C. Pelham, esq. 
Ciickfield Place, Rev. Mr, Sergison. 

Dale Park, near Arundel, Sir Wm. Lewis 
Thomas, bart. 

Danny, near Clayton, W. J. Campion, esq. 
Den Park, near Horsham, Mrs. Eversfield. 
Eartham, Rt. Hon. Wm. Hnskisson. 

East Bourne, SinTlios. Miuryon Wilson, bt. 

. . Daviea Gilbert, esq. M. P. 

F.R.S. 

East Cliff, Brighton, Mia. Wagner. 

P^st Court, —— M’GlAOd, esq. 

Edridge Castle, Earl Abergavenny. 
Fairlight Lodge, Dy. jjUibt. Batty. 

0 Felphaiu, 
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Fcipliam. Rev. Dr. Jackson. 

Finden, VV. W. Richardson, esq. 

Field Place, Sir Timothy Shelley, hart. 
Firle Place, Lord Viscount Gage. 

Fletuhiug, Uxfield, Lieut.-gen. Sir W. H. 
Clinton. 

Forest House, or High Beeches, Lord So¬ 
merville. 

Fowle Farm, Col. Malcolm. 

Glynd Hall, Viscount Hampden. 

Cilyndbonro,-Tetty, esq. 

Goodwood, Duke of Richraoud. 

GraylKjrry, Thomas Stafford, esq. 

Hall Place, near Ijeigh, Mrs. Harbroc. 
Halnaker Park, Duke of Richmond. 
Hammerwood Lodge, M. Dorrieu Magens, 
esq. 

Hand Cross House, nearCrawley, Gen. Blake. 
Hastings, VVastal Brisco, esq. 

■-Francis Freeling, esq. 

Heathdeld Park, Sir Charles R, Blunt, hart. 
Henficid, Wra. Borer, esq. 

Hicksted Place, W. Wood, e.sq, 

Highdcn, Q, F. Goring, esq. 

Iloliington Lodge, Wm. Cardale, esq. 

Holly Hill, Col. Young. 

Hohnbush, Lord Brskinc. 

Hooke, near Lewes, Sir Henry Poole, hart. 
Horsham, Peter Du Cane, esq. 


Peasemarsh Place, Mrs. Mascail, aiifter of 
B. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. 

Penshurst Place, Sir John Sidney, hart. 
Peppiogford Lodge, W. Le Blanc, esq. 

Pitt’s Hill, Petworth,'J. Mitford, esq, 

Fixton House, late S. .Tefferys, esq. 

Piashet Park, I.rf>rd Gage. 

Portslade, John Hall, esq 
Preston, N. Kemp, esq. 

Ration Psrk, Inigo 'Phomas, esq. 

Rose Hill Park, John Fuller, esq. 

Rowfaut near Worth Bridge, Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune. 

Saint Hill, EnstGrinsteod, —Berthouin, esq. 
St. Leonard’s I.aHlge, R. II. Gordon, esq. 
Sanilgate Cottage, Col. Evelyn Anderson. 
Seaford, Charles Rose Ellis, esq. M. P. 
Shanceroy, Sir Henry Goring, hart. 

Sheffield Park, Earl of Sheffield. 

Shernfnld, Major By. 

Shoreliam, Alex. Baring, esq. 

Slaiighani Park, W. Hoslewood, esq. 

Slindeu House, Earl of Newburgh. 
Sompting, R. Barker, esq. 

Soiiipting Abbey, J. Crufts, esq. 

S<iuth Park, R. Allnutt, esq. 

Stanmer Park, Earl of Chichester. 

Stapiciield Common, —— Cook^sq. 
Starborough Castle,* Christopjier Smith, 


-Thornton, esq. esq. Alderman, M. P, 

Horsham Park, R. Hurst, esq. Stoneland Park, Duchess of Dorset. 

Horstead Place, Ewaii Law, esq. Strode near Horsham, J. W.Commerell, esq. 

IJurstraonccux Park, Geo. Wagner, esq. Terry’s Cross,-Smith, esq. 

Kidbrook, Lord ColchcstSr. The Friars, VVinchclsea, R. Stileinan, esq. 

KneppCastle, Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell, bt. The Rucks, Uckiicld, J. Jackson, esq. 
Knighton Park, C. H. Smith, esq. Tilgate Forest Lodge, £. B. Sugden, esq. 

Lamberhurst C. Lodge, W. A. Morland, esq. Tilgate House, W. Larabc, esq. 

Lancing House, J. M. Lloyd, esq. Up Park, Sir Henry Fcatherstonhaugh, bt. 

Lewisham Rye, £. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. Walbarton Place, near Avisford Hill, P. 

Lyniister, Arundel, R. Blake, esq. Prime, esq. 

Mailing House, Lewes, J. Baldock, esq. Walston, J. MA'kham, esq. 

Maresfield Park, Sir John Shelley, bart. Wcllingham,-Rickman, esq. 

Middleham, Rev. J. Constable. Weshdean House, Lord Selsey. 

Mitchell Grove, R. Watt Walker, esq. West Cliff, Brighton, M. Mucatta, esq. 

Mountsfield, T. P. Lamb, esq. Westergate Cottage, Rev. James Tripp. 

Muntham, John Trower, esq. West Urinstead Park, W. Burrell, esq. M.P. 

New Lodge, Horsham,-Aldridge, esq. West Levant, Gen. Dorrien. 

Newtimber,-Wieney, esq. West Stoke, Duke of Richmond. 

Nuthurst Lodge, H. Ncltnorjx!, esq. Whiligh, near Lamberhurst, Geo. Court- 

Offiugton House,-Daubu/, esq. hope, esq. 

Old Lands, near Crowborough, R. Holford, Wistou Park, C. Goring, esq. , 
esq. Windmill Hill, £. J. Cartels, esq. M. P. 

One Placi . L. Shadwcll, esq. Woodfarm Lodge, W. Knowles, esq. 

Parham Park, Lord do la Zouche. Woolbeding, Lord R. Spencer. 

Park Farm, near Lewes, Chas. Payne, esq. Wool Lavlngtun, C. Dixon, esq. 

Park Gate, Catsfield Green, Capt. Bedding- Worthing, Warwick House, — Ogle, esq. 

field. - Summer Lodge, Miles Stringer, esq. 

Pashley, Rev, Richard Wetherell. Yapton, Capt. Whyt^ 

Peerage. Dukedom to his Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick: Aps- 
ley. Barony to Earl Batimrst: Arundel, Earldom lo Howard Duke of Nor¬ 
folk : Ashuurnham, Earldom and Baiony to Ashburnham: Bathurst, Earl¬ 
dom and Barony to Bathurst: Bayliain Viscounty to Earl Camden: Buck- 
hurst Barony to Sackville Duke of Dorset: Chichester Earldom lo Pelham: 
Firle Barony to Gage, Viscount Gage: Hastings, Marquisate and Barony to 
Kawdon-Hus^ngs : Hcathhcld Barony to Elliot, Earl of St. Germains: Sel¬ 


sey 
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sey Barony to Peachy: Tufton Barony to Tufton, Earl of Tiianet; Wilming¬ 
ton Barony to Marquis of Northampton: Winchelsea Earldom to Finch. 
Meinbtrs of Parliament for the County 2 ; Arundel 2 ; Bramber 2 f Chichester 
2; East Grinstead S; Hastings; Horsham 2;'Lewes 2; Midhurst 2; Rye 
2; Searord2t Shoreham 2; Steyning2; Winchelsea 2; total 2S. 

Produce. Chalk ; lime; marl; iron-stone ; marble at Petworth t lime-stone, 
thought to surpass any in the kingdom; fuller’s earth; and red ochre. 
Sheep; cattle; corn ; timber; bark; hedge wheat. 

Manufactures. This is not much of a manufacturing county. Its chief are, 
iron; wool; charcoal i gunpowder; paper; and the salt-works at Appledrum. 

POPULATION. 

Rapes 6. Cinque Ports 4. Hundreds T5. WTiole Parishes 303. Parts of 
Parishes 4. Market Towns 18. 

Jnhalitants, Males 116,705; Females ll6, 314; total 233,Oip. Families em¬ 
ployed in agriculture 21,920; in trade 15,463; in neither 6,182, total 46,565. 
Baptisms. Males 35, 16 g; Females 33,539 5 *0*®! 68,708 .—Marriages 15,779- 
Burials. Males 16,846; Females 15,959; total 32,805. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 



Houses. 

Inhab. 

1 Houses. 

Inhab. 

1 Houses. Inhab. 

Bright- 1 

1 


Burwash 

334 

1,937 

Northiam 

198 

1,358 

HELM- > 

. 4,6.59 

24,439 

Bexhill 

806 

1,907 

Mioiiurst 

247 

1,335 

STONE ) 

1 


Puilborough 

337 

1,901 

Steynino 

233 

1,324 

Chichester 

1,333 

7,362 

Westbourn 

397 

1,852 

Hurst Perpoint 

217 

1,321 

Lewes 

1,140 

7,08;i 

South Bursted 

349 

1,851 

Huntmonceaux 905 

1,318 

Hasting’s 

1,03.3 

6,200 

Fant,aliasFrant 

382 

1,797 

Heilingsley 

180 

1,313 

Horsham . 

BIST 

4,575 

Worth 

266 

1,725 

Hailsham 

172 

1,278 

Brnadwatcr 

73.S 

3,725 

Fietching 

353 

1,690 

Ringroer 

169 

1,271 

Rye 

616 

3,599 

Wisborough ? 

090 

1 /JT’O 

West Grinsted 

144 

1,229 

East Grin- 



Green J 



Girbnrst 

234 

1,225 

STEAO 

> 443 

3,153 

Heathfield 

290 

1,613 

Warbleton 

169 

1,167 

Battle , 

467 

2,852 

Kirdfoi'd 

308 

1,602 

Little Hampton 927 

1,166 

Kotherfielil 

4.55 

2,782 

Buxted 

163 

1,509 

Shipley 

151 

1,159 

Pctwortli 

466 

2,781 

Hartfield 

202 

1,440 

Uckfield 

184 

1,09.0 

Mayfield 

404 

3,698 

Maresfield 

218 

1,4.39 

Ilarting 

200 

1,072 

Eastbourne 

515 

2,607 

I'ramfield 

237 

1,437 

Boaham 

212 

1,049 

Arundel 

472 

3,511 

Lindfield 

245 ' 

1,410 

Seaford 

217 

1,047 

Cuckfield 

329 

2,385 

Hcnficid 

248 

1,404 

New Shore- ) 



Wadhurst 

870 

2,lh6 

Withyham 

256 

1,3.03 

HAM 5 

210 

1,047 

Salehurst 

388 

3,121 

Beckiey 

157 

1,371 

Sidlesham 

197 

1,02.0 

Ticehurst 

259 

1,966 

Billinghurst 

239 

1,369 

Pagebam 

199 

1,009 


HISTORY. 

This place of War is Battel called, because in battle here 
Quite copquered and overthrown the English nation were, 

'lliis slaughter happened to them, upon St. Celict’s day*. 

Tile year whereof tnis number doth array.” 

40. Arviragus when he threw off the Roman yoke fortified Hastings, being 
one nf the most convenient places for invasion. 

47. Flavius Vespasian, who was commissioned by Claudius to establish the 
Roman dominion in the maritime provinces in this island, accomplished his 
commission without much dilHculty, and fixed his head quarters at a place 
now called Chichester. 

472 . Ella defeated the Britons at'East Bourne. 

477 . Ella landed with his three sous, Cymer, Wlecing» and Ciasa, and a con- . 
siderable force^t West Wittering, about eight miles southwest of Chichester. 
He soon made himself master of uie adjacent coast, but found himself too weak 
to penetrate into the country, which was bravely defended by the inhabitants. 
He accordingly went home for fresh supplies, which in 478 arrived in such 
numbers as enabled him to undertake the siege of the capital of the Regni. 
The Britons used all their strength in defence of this important place, and so 

* St.Calix, Oct. 14. 


harassed 
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harassed the besiegers, that they were obliged to apply for more reinforce* 
ments, with which they took the city by assault; and in revenge, ordered all 
the inhabitants to be put to the sword, withoutdistinction of age or sex. The 
rest of the district submitted without further opposition On his second 
coming from Germany, Elia landed at Old Shoreham, w''h the reinforce¬ 
ments which enabled him to accomplish the conquest of this province. 

485. A hard batilc was fought between Ella and the Britons “ near Mercrc- 
adesbourne,” which lies near Pevensey. The great battle was probably be¬ 
tween the camp at Burting-gap and East Bourne. 'Fhe Britons fought with 
desperation, and the victory appears to have been doubtful, though claimed 
by the Saxons. It is certain, however, that Ella suffered so considerable 
a loss, as to retard him in his career of conquest, and to compel him to re¬ 
main quiet for about five years, when he was recruited by new arrivals of his 
countrymen. 

4g0. Kiln besieged Anderida, and having gained it, he resolved to exterminate 
the inhabitants by fire and sword. A more complete destruction was never 
effected by human vengeance, and from this period may be dated the founda¬ 
tion of ** StrJS-Seaxnapice.” 

(J50. Ethrlwaldj King of Southsex, was attacked, vanquished, and taken pri¬ 
soner by Wolphur, King of Mercia; but having at the court of the latter 
embraced the Christian religion, he was re-instated in his dominions. Dur¬ 
ing his reign Ceadwella, a prince of the blood royal of Wessex, sought to 
usurp the supreme authority, but his designs being timely discovered and 
frustrated, he was obliged to quit the kingdom: upon which he fled to An- 
dcrida forest, now the weald of Sussex. Ethelwald afterwards expalled him 
from his territories, but in another engagement Ethelwalc> was defeated, and 
killed; Bertimu and Anthun, two South Saxon nobles, compelled the in¬ 
vader to retire with great loss. When Ceadwalla came to the throne of 
W essex. He again entered the country with a strong army. He was op¬ 
posed by Berthun aii^ Athun, the former of whom was slain in battle, their 
forces were dispersed, and the whole province was miserably ravaged by the 
enemy. 

CfiH. Ceadwalla annexed Southsex to the powerful kingdom of Wessex. 

tig.'). Brighteim was slain on the Down immediately about Brighthclmstonc, 
to which place he gave name.* 

803. Egbert, King of Wessex, annexed Southsex to his dominions. 

87 f), The Danes returning from the siege of Exeler,*in their way landing on 
the coast of Sussex, the men of Chichester sallied out and slew of them many 
hundreds, taking also some of their ships. 

893 . At the latter end of the year the Danish pirates arrived near Rye, took 
Apuldorc in Kent, landed at Hastings, under the command of Hastings their 
leader, who fortified the place. 

900 . Kingly Bottom, near West Stoke, it is conjectured, is the site of that 
dreadful slaughter of the Danes by the men of Chichester. Their sea-kings, 
or piratical chiefs, were then probably slain, and interred in the burrows on 
the summit. 

902 . A battle was fought at Holmwood between the Danes and the^entish 
men. 

(To be continued.) S. T. 

w 

Mr.URisAtr, Barnstaple, Sept. I 6 . gest, run in the course of a month’s 

1 HAVE of late been perfectly con- reading,—is no sooner out than it is 
vinced that the task of criticism is in for such criticism as I have just 
executed by steam or conjuration, mentioned, ^me process of this kind 
Thus, Mr. Dibdin’s Library Com- must have been adopted in regard to 
PAR ION, a pretty tough volume to di- two monthly publications which ap- 

* Such is the account given by Mr. Hay in his History of Chichester; on what autho- 
thority does not appear. It teems not improbable that he has transferred to this place 
an event (which telongt to the ancient city of Andenda) supposed by Mr. Dallaway to 
have occurred in 490. 

peared 
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pearcJ scarcely within three days of 
the contents of these ,works-going to 
press and the publication of the Li- 
biary Companion. 

One of these journals tells us that 
Mr. Dibdin’s book contains “no na¬ 
tural and moral-philosophy, no science 
nor archaeology, medicine, popular ele¬ 
mentary books,’’ &c. “ and entirely 
'omits to notice the books which are 
objects of universal concern and study.” 

Indeed !—are Divinity, Ecclesias¬ 
tical and Civil History, Voyages and 
Travels, Biography,' Memoirs, Anec- 
tlotes. Philology, and Relies Letlres, 
Poetry, and the English Drama, sub¬ 
jects merely for “ public credulity to 
sport wiihf’’ and of which all notices 
“ with little prejudice to knowledge, 
might lie mouldering in monasteries 
and on the slielves of second-hand 
booksellers?” 1 should think that the 
Bible at least is “ an object of univer¬ 
sal concern and studyand that the 
historian^ of the ancient and modern 
world, the very be/it voyages and tra¬ 
vels, the b'kst and must amusing pieces 
of biography, os well as the best phi¬ 
lologists*, poets, and dramatists, in 
our country, miglit be as valuable and 
interesgng as any portions of the arts 
and sciences omitted by Mr. Dibdin, 
or even ** elementary books of educa¬ 
tion.** 

The critic says, that the IJbrary 
Companion contains only “an ac¬ 
count of black-lettcrc and absurd 
books whereas if any man will e.\a- 
mine the complete Index to that work, 
there is scarcely an author of celebrity 
or popularity in the several depart¬ 
ments treated of, but what will be 
found to have received, perfect justice 
in the body of the yolutne. 

A word now’ for the other publica¬ 
tion alluded to. In a garbled account 


of the historians of Great Britain, 
which occupy not fewer than 145 
pages of the Library Companion, the 
writer says that he has**copied the 
WHOLE, dull as it is.” The fact is, 
he has not copied- the 'half, having 
confined himself entirely to the ca'rl^ 
Latin historians and English chroni¬ 
clers. He begins with the Saxqn 
Chronicle, and ends with the Cjironi- 
cle of Strutt., In round numbers, let 
us sav that Mr. Dibdin bus noticed 
fifty Clironiclen in Latin, French, or 
Fngliah, relating to our own country; 
and who would expect vivacity in 
such a notice? 

But it so happens that these fifty 
Chronicles do not occu])y more than 
Jifty-ltoo pages of the hundred and 
forty-five devoted to British history; 
and that the remaining pages are oc¬ 
cupied by .the following writers, not 
ONE of whom is mentioned in the re¬ 
viewer’s extract, which professes to 
*‘c(>py the WHOLE, dull i}s it is.”— 
The historians which succeed the 
Chronicles in Mr. Dibdin’s book, are 
the following: Polydore Vergil, Speed, 
Slatycr, Daniel, Du Chesne, Milton, 
Whitelock, Brady, Tyrrell, Kenett, 
Kchard, Sandfbrd, Lord Clarendon, 
llapin, Hearne, Sammes, Lewis, 
Ralph, Hume, Smollct, Andrews, 
Sharon Turner, and Lingard; these 
for G,rcat Britain. For Ireland not 
fewer than thirty-six authors are 
named by Mr. Dibdin. For Scotland 
thirty I Air Wales six; and Acts of 
Parliament, Records, and Slate Pa¬ 
pers, occupy the remaining pages ; the. 
whole of which contain an .account of 
a hundred and sixty-two authorities. 
Yet a writer who quotes only Jifty-twa 
tells the public that he has copied 
THE whole!” 

Yours, &c. Philo-Bib. 


* Let U8 sec, in these three departmeiitB alone, who are the authors noticed by Mr. 
Dibdin. In Philology and the Belles Lettres, we have Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, P(u- 
turch, £sap, Athenieus; Lucian, Cicero, Seneca, Boetius, Apideiua, Aulus GeUios, Pliny, 
Petronitts Akhiter, Qaintilian, Plantus, Terence, Bartho]oneas, Alsjiq' Ch|ertieT|i Sir Tho¬ 
mas More, Sir Ibomas Elliot, Roger Aseham, Sir A. Fitzherb^, Sir T. Wilson, William 
'fhomas, Abraham Fraunce, Robert Greene, Thomas Rash, Gabriel, Hwvey^ Thomas 
Deldcer, Geoi^'Whetstone, Stubbes, Rrsithwait, Peacham, Gmase Markham, Robert 
Burton, Cdhkwallis, James H.owell,' Sir William Temple; Dryden, 'Addison, Swift, Steele, 
De Foe, IXr. Johnson, Ba^, fioylie, Locke, Newton, and Milton. Are thesb the 
mdn whose woiks (recorded ip the Libraiy Companion)' are fit only to ** lie mouldering in 
convents, as objects of no edneem or study?” In Poetry, there is every good and head- 
ablE author from Homer to Crabbe. - In'the Englnh-J^caina, it strikes me that not onb 
writer of note is omitted. And yet t}ie ^blic are tbl^ tiat the work in question contains 
none hut ** obsolete and black-letter authors!” 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


82. The History qf Modem Wiltshire. 
Hutidred of Heytesbury, By Sir Rich¬ 
ard Cult Hoare. Bart, Folia, fp. 3S6. 
Nichoic and Son. 

W ITH sincere ]>Ie39ure we hail 
the publication of another 
t)ortion of the History of Wiltshire, 
by the indefatigable Author of the 
preceding Hundred of Mere, ^ 

The present portion contains the 
Hundred of Heytesbury % to which 
are added, for the sake of clearer ar¬ 
rangement, several detached Parishes 
and Tythings from other Hundreds. 
The Volume is with singular pro¬ 
priety dedicated to the Marquess of 
Uatli, as the Mansion and Demesnes 
of I.onglcat form so distinguished a 
feature in the work. The “ Hundred 
of Heytesbury ” not only exceeds the 
former Volume in the number of 
pages, but in the interest excited by 
the importance of the places described. 

“It is,” says Sir R.Hoaro, “the most 
interesting Hundred within our County, and 
not to be rivalled, perhaps, in any other 
within the Kingom. It is full of anecdote 
and antient record, and rendered amusing 
by the eventful life of Edmund Ludlow, the 
l•ar^y history of the noble families of Hun* 
gernird, Thynne,” &c. • 

The general History of the Hundred 
of Heytesbury is thus concisely given. 

“This Hundred, indejjcndent of the ad¬ 
ditions which I have made to it for cimve- 
nience of description and reference, contains 
one ancient Borough, thirteen other Pa¬ 
rishes, and three Hamlets or Tythings. It 
is bounded on the East by the Hundreds of 
Warminster and Westbury, on the West by 
that of Branch and Dole: on the North by 
Swanborough : and on the South by Dun- 
worth and Mere. There are within it 14 
parish churches, and about 900 houses and 
cottages. The population of the whole 
Hundred was returned in 1601, at 4596; 
In 1811,4690; and in 1691, at 5145. 

The soil c^ thb Hundred is generally 
fertile, and seldom disappoints the hopes of 
the agriculturist, unless from some incle¬ 
mency of season or other cause not pecu¬ 
liar to it. The high grounds are almost in¬ 
variably chalk, and afford excellent pasture 
for aheep. The banks of the Wily and its 
tributary streams are rich in water-meadow, 
and'between these higher and lower grounds 
arc numerous compact and excellent farms, 
Obnt. Mag. October, 1894. 
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productive of every land of grain. In the 
neighbourhood of Longiei^ the sand stra¬ 
tum, no longer overlaid by the chalk, is 
raised into ridges of some elevation, which 
give a plea ing variety to the ground of that 
noble domain: it is, however, more adapt¬ 
ed to the growth of pine, beech, &c. than 
to purposes of agriculture, and of that pro¬ 
pensity advantage has been taken ; nearly 
the whole being occupied by plantations. 

“ The most remarkable circumstance in 
the disposition of strata in this Hundred is 
perhaps to be found in the neiglibourliood 
of Clutterno. On a )>art of the Downs, at 
a considerable elevation, and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by the chalk, is a small ridge con¬ 
sisting of the purest white sand, intermingled 
with rounded pebbles of various sixes and 
colours, and which seem to have taken their 
present form from the long continued ac¬ 
tion of sea waters. It appears, indeed, to 
be a part of that alluvium which, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Imndon, Tcsts*on the 
chuk; but it is here s*o widely • detached 
from any thing similar, that I cannot omit 
to notice it. 

“ The civil history of this Hundred may 
he given in few words. It was always in the 
Crown till 2 Henry II. when the Matior of 
Heytesbury being granted to Roliert de Dun- 
stanviile, he procured a Charter for the Him- 
dreil also, and they have ever since passed 
together." 

“ Ecclesiastically considered, the whole 
of this Hundred |p within the Deanery of 
Wily; but the Collegiate Church of Hey¬ 
tesbury, with the three Prebends of Hor- 
nlngsham, Hill-Deverill, and Tytherlugton, 
arc exempted from episcopal Jurisdiction, 
and are peculiars of the Dean of Sarum. 

“ Of the fourteen Parish Churches In this 
Hundred, six are Rectories, three Vicarages, 
and the remaining five are Perpetual Curacies. 

“ The dissolved Priory of Imngleat was a 
peculiar of the Dean: as is idso the Hospital 
of Heytesbury.” • 

In Biography the Volume is parti¬ 
cularly rich, abounding in memoirs of 
distinguished families. That of Gene¬ 
ral Ludlow is given at great length, and 
his Portrait re-engraved in a superior 
style by Worthington. 

Under the parish of Horningsham 
occurs the noble Elizabethan Mansion 
of Longleat, built by Sir John Thynne, 
and improved by the present Marquess. 
Of this magnincent House an exterior 
view is given) and also an internal 
view of the grand Hall, both tastefully 

drawn 
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drawn by Mr. J. Buckler, F.S.A. The 
very detailed accounjt of the faniily of 
B'Jtevile and Thyiine, with the Por¬ 
trait of Sir J. Thynne, the founder of 
the Mansion, are worthy of commen¬ 
dation. 

The Borough of Heytesbury leads 
the author to treat of its early lords, 
the Hungerfords; and the very minute 
account of this antient family is per¬ 
haps the most interesting article in the 
whole Volume. This family first set¬ 
tled in Wilts at Heytesbury, from 
which place it spread its branches over 
various other places in the West, &c. 

“ Tlie family of Hungerfonl, of whom 
we 6nd very little before the reign of £dw. 
II. I*cgan about the close of that reign to 
rise in wealth and importance. Consider¬ 
able accessions had been made by the two 
heiresses of Heytesbury and Fitz - John; 
Robert do Hungerfonl, uncle of Sir Tho¬ 
mas, had acquired lands in North Wilts and 
Berks, and dying without issue, these de¬ 
scended ^o him. Sir Thomas himself, hav¬ 
ing been, a citizenraml merchant of New 
Sarum, married to his second wife Joan, 
daii. and coheir of Sir Edmund liuscc, of 
Holbrook, Somerset, and thus acquired a 
great succession of lamled property, but his 
own purchases in Wilts and Somerset far 
exceeded all the previous acquisitions of his 
family.' He was pschaetor and sheriff for 
Wilts .SO Edw. HI. and several following 
years. In A1 Edward III. he vus Speaker 
of - the House of Commons, being the 
first regular Speaker of that Body. 7 
Rich. II. having fortified *his castle of Far¬ 
ley Mountfort without the royal license first 
obtained, he was compelled to pay a fine of 
1000 marcs to procure pardon. 'I'he fol¬ 
lowing spirited Portrait of him [which we 
have been permitted to insert on the op¬ 
posite page] still exists in the painted glass 
of one of the North windows of Farley 
Giurch, and on attotlier arc the initials of 
T. H. with the arms of Fitz-John scattered 
over ^ith sickles, tbe well'known cogni¬ 
zance of this family.” 

The circumstances connected with 
Sir Thomas Hungerford’s election as 
Speaker have been noticed by our in¬ 
telligent Correspondent in 

part I. p. 10. He was, it appears, stew- 
ard and coiilidant of John of Gaunt, 
t)uke of Lancaster, whose interest pro¬ 
cured him Ifis promotion. He was bu¬ 
ried in Farley Church, Somerset, and 
a fine monument was erected to his me- 
mon by his son Walter, Lord Hun- 
^rford, in the Chapel of Farley Cas¬ 
tle, the chief residence of the Family. 
Maby pages are occupied in relating 


the life, and worthy arts, the last will, 
&c. of the celebrated. Margaret Lady 
Hiingerford, and her signet or seal is 
well-engraved Iw Busire. Two beau¬ 
tiful portraits of Walter Lord Hunger- 
ford deserve notice; especially the one 
where he is represented on horseback, 
clothed in armour, with helmet and 
plume upon his head, accompanied by 
a greyhound, leveret, and hawks. The 
following is engraved at the top and 
bottom of the portrait. 

“Sr. Waker Hungerfordo, knight, had 
in Queene Elizabeth’s tyme, the second of 
her mine, for foiier yere together, a baye 
horse, a blacke grehounde, a levcratt; his 
offer was for fouer yeare together to all 
Eyngiandc not above his betters, he that 
shoulde show the best horse for a man of 
armes—a grehounde for a hare—a hauckc 
for the ryver—to wine III hundred poundcs, 
that was a hundred poundcs a pese.—Also 
he had a gerfalcon for the herne in her 
Majesty’s tyme, wich he kept xviii yere, 
and offered the lyke to dye for a hundred 
pouiide, and were refused for all.” 

There is another portrait of the same . 
personage, holding a hooded hawk on 
nis left arm, with this motto beneath 
it: 

“ Vive tibi, tcqtie habita, ncc grandia tentes, 
Effugic iromodicus parvula puppis aquas. 

Ao D"' 1674 , set. 42 . 

Amicls Amici&simus.” 

TJlis motto was most probably dic¬ 
tated by the unfortunate end which 
many of his predecessors met with. 

We have dwelt the longer on the 
Hungerford family, from tne'interest 
it has lately excited among Our Cor¬ 
respondents, occasioned by Sir R. C. 
Hoare's previous publication of “ Hun¬ 
gerford iana,’* reviewed in vol. xciii. 
ii. 330. Sec biographical notices of 
other worthies of the family in the 
same Volume, pp. 307. 508; vol. 
xctv. i. pp. 10. 136. 6o6, 607. 

The present possessor of Heytesbury 
is Sir William A’Court, Bart, our very 
intelligent Ambassador in Strain and 
Portugal, of whose family an apeouht, 
with a p^lmee, is giyeu.. , 

In describing the parish of. Buyttm, 
the author gives a' long,and eoivect ac¬ 
count of the unique’and tid^ark- 
extensive Heibarfum of Aylmer noOrke 
Lambert, Esq. V.P. L.S. a gentleman 
universally known for his great skill in 
Natural History, more particularly of 
Botany. 

Towards the conclusion of the to¬ 
pographical description, we are treated 

with 
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SIR THOMAS HUNGERFORD. 

Speaker or the House or Commons. Died 1.S98. 
From Painted Glass in Farley Church, Somerset, 
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with a rich and well-executed plate of night laboursi that it was not able to with- 
the style of decoration adoptea iu the staud the attack of a typhus fever.—He left 
reign of James 1. in an aprtinent of orphan sons, his wife having died some 
the house of Harry Biggs, Esq. at J®"® before him.” 

Stockton. The Volume concludes with the/»- 


The Chapter on " Biography” em¬ 
braces a number of eminent men con¬ 
nected with Heytesbury Hundred, in¬ 
cluding memoirs of some living di¬ 
vines, particularly the Rev. Francis 
Skurray, and the Rev. Dr. James In- 
^am, the lately-elected President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

It also contains the following tribute 
to the merits of the Rev. John Oder, 
whose death w'e sincerely deplored in 
vol. xcii. ii. 5()9. His abilities as an an¬ 
tiquary and a topographer were of the 
highest order. Much assistance was af¬ 
forded by him in the present Volume, 
and there is no doubt, had his life been 
spared, but that his talents would have 

S eatly facilitated the labours of Sir 
ichard Hoare in the succeeding por¬ 
tions of this arduous Work. We are 
happy, hpwever, <o find that “ he has 
leftWhind him an excellent account, 
of Wilton and its Royal Monastery, 
which will prove an everlasting me¬ 
mento of his abilities.” 

**JOhn Offer, —With heart-felt regret 
I take up my pen to record the brief me¬ 
moirs of my departed friend and coadjutor, 
whose loss will be ever regretted by 'lie 
public, os the able historian of our couuiy, 
and still more by me as a companion and 
assistant. a 

** Whilst engaged both at Tmber and War¬ 
minster in the laborious and irksome task 
of usurage by day, he hod recunrse by even¬ 
ing and night to his more pleasing and fa¬ 
vourite pursuits of antiquity, heraldry, and 
biography; by which in a short time ho 
acquired all the requisites to form an able 
county historian. At a later period, when 
removed from ,the drudgery of a school, he 
wplied hit mind to deciphering the old 
luglish* writings, and the Saxon langnage ; 
of the former of which he made nimaelf 
complete master, and of the latter had 
gain^ much knowledge; in short, he pos-' 
sesMd all the aeqairements necessary to 
form the topographer and biographer of a 
couaW. 

For the last twelve-montha he was ea- 
cd in assisting Sir Thomas Phillips, Bsrt. 
myself in our surveys a&d intenm pub¬ 
lications of tbe History of Wiltshire; but 
Providence, alas! put a stop to his re¬ 
searches and labours in December ISSg, 
when he ended his days at tlio house of his 
Patron at Stourhead. The best medical as¬ 
sistance was afforded him; but his consti¬ 
tution had been weakened by daily and mid- 


s/iluliones and Public Records connect¬ 
ed with this important Hundred. 

We have often observed in the splen¬ 
did works that issue from the press in 
the present age, that sufficient atten¬ 
tion is not paid to the engraven sub¬ 
jects ; for frequently much able engrav¬ 
ing is bestowed on indifferent subjects, 
which lead not to historical informa¬ 
tion : but we cannot accuse the author 
of the present work of the injudicious 
selection of his subjects of illustration 
—for we find the I*or»raits of Edmund 
Ludlow, Sir Henry Coker, Sir Wal¬ 
ter Hungerford—and views of the splen¬ 
did Mansion at Longleat, and of the 
very interesting room at Stockton, &c. 
&c. We cannot quit this subject with¬ 
out noticing a net/} plan of shewing the 
architecture of Churches, by a wood- 
cut explaining the dimensions, con¬ 
tents, forms of arches, whcilier point¬ 
ed or round—a mode, which has, we 
believe, not hitlierto been adopted by 
to|K>graphers, and which we strongly 
recommend. ' 

The next Part, the Hundred of 
Branch and Dole, now in the press, 
will include Wilton House, the His¬ 
tory x»f. its Abbey, &c. and will ter¬ 
minate The Vai-b of Wily. 


83. Original Letters, i/lust m five of Eng¬ 
lish History; including numerous Royal 
Letters from Autographs tn the British 
Museum, and one or turn other CoUec- 
timis, ff'ilh Notes and JUrntrulions, By 
Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of 
the MatmsiripU in the British Museum, 
Three vols, 8tw. 

Mr. ELLIS, destined to he emi¬ 
nent in Archxological and Historic 
Lore, ev.nccd, at a very early age, 
those superior talents which have fed 
him on to foriane and to fame. 
His History of Shoreditch,” cooi- 
fuled at an age when the ^nenlilw of 
school-boys iuve scarcely fitted tmir 
tops and marbles, is a well-digesteit 
and masterly production; whi^, in 
consequence, obtained for him the 
steady friendship of Mr. Gough, the 
modern Camden. Taking with him 
to St. John's College, Oxford, the ha¬ 
bits of stu^ and iiidostiy, acquired at 
Merchant Taylors' School, he soon be- 
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came distinguished by Mr. Price, Li¬ 
brarian of the Bodleian, and by many 
other Literary friends He was then 
ottered a situation in that Bodleian li¬ 
brary at Oxford. This he relintjoish- 
ed on receiving an appointment in the 
British Museum, that rich cabinet of 
national jewels. Here he has since 
luxuriated with the fondness of ah 
epicure; and from It has now drawn 
those sparkling gems which the pre¬ 
sent volumes exhibit for the gratihea- 
tion of public curiosity. From his 
conduct too in the British Museum, 
it may be added, that Mr. Ellis was 
soon distinguished by that excellent 
judge and remnnerator of meritorious 
industry, the present Lord Colchester. 

Every body knows in how different 
ways the same story is told by various 
persons; and that the only true part of 
It may be the simple facts. It is an 
exhibition through coloured, or even 
distorting gl.isses, by which the real 
or important features of the portrait 
or landscape may be utterly spoiled. 
History, notwithstanding, is one of 
those tnlngs which people like to be¬ 
hold with their naked eyes; but, ex¬ 
cept in the annals of Holinshed, we 
never saw a History of England with 
our bare eyes. The fine philosophical 
disquisition of Hume is not a History, 
but a Lecture upon a History, which 
lecture is as applicable to the persons 
anti circumstances, as the philosophy 
of Plato or Aristotle. The plausibility 
of llapin merely relates to concatena¬ 
tion of narrative, a neat dis|X)sition of 
things, to marshalling, manoeuvring, 
and posting events, like soldiers, at a 
review. Cjoldsmith, in his humble 
letters on English History, has, with 
his usual felicity, been more success¬ 
ful than even Hume himself as to his 
rettections, for he states the actual re¬ 
sults of cert.iin modes of thinking and 
conduct; though his ignorance of Ar¬ 
chaeology, and disregard of the essen¬ 
tial sme guA non, mat contemporary 
thinking can alone illustrate contem¬ 
porary action, disqualified him from 
profoundly tracing effect to cause. As 
to Carte's and other modern histories, 
they are, in point of fact, meritorious 
compilations of the Lexicon and The¬ 
saurus character. 

It is well-known also, that when 
there are two or more motives of ac¬ 
tion, the ostensible is never the real 
one. Thus the enlargement of the 
New Forest, though a military mea¬ 


sure, for the convenience of landing 
troops from Normandy, is often as- 
scrihed to a mere passion for hunting; 
and in the same manner the writer of 
history, from only Gn7.ette narrative, 
without access to the private dispatches 
and state papers, is liable to the error 
of assigning motives, and drawing in¬ 
ferences, which have no reference to 
facts. This iiractice is quite common 
in Historical Wriiing; and it is just 
as absurd as Betterton’s playing Cato 
in a bag-wig and court dress. These 
monstrous incongruities can only he 
avoided by Stevens’s undeniable jios- 
tulate in the elucidation of History, 
viz. that contemporary thinking can 
alone illustrate contemporary action. 

With regard to facts, the Fosdera of 
Bymer, place them u|>on an accu¬ 
rate basis. The utility of private let¬ 
ters in promoting a further approxi- 
inalion of History to reality is ably 
and luminously exhibited by Mr. Ellis 
in (he following words. Jt is an 
excellent compendium of ^hc obsta¬ 
cles which slick, like barnacles, to 
the uncop|)ered bottoms of our His¬ 
torical State Yachts, however gorge¬ 
ous may be their appearance. 

“ History, confined to the greater events 
whicli it records, is usually certain and tnie; 
but in the colouring which writers give it, 
and which they ore proud to call the phi 
losuphy of History, it is too frequently er¬ 
roneous. Characters are drawn by those who 
could not know-^he persons whom they de¬ 
scribe : facts are imperceptibly perverted to 
the uses of party: and events which owe 
their origin to the simplest, arc often traced 
back to the remotest causes. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, History, however comprehensive in 
its view, partakes too muck of the embel¬ 
lished nature of romance.” 

To remove doubts, to verify facts, 
and to form a clear conception of jiar- 
ticular events, the reader mbst seek 
subsidiary aid in the dispersed mate¬ 
rials cf History, of which Origiihai. 
Letters of Eminent Persons in 
TUB State, form both the largest and 
most imjKirtant portion; and they ex¬ 
ist in an uninterrupted succession for 
more than five centuries. 

“ Tbese bear*the impress of their respec¬ 
tive times, and, whilst many of them re¬ 
gard aflTaira, in which the writers were ac¬ 
tively engaged, all afford a closer and more 
ftmiiiar view of characters, manners, and 
events, than the pen of the most accom- 

S lished compiler of regular history, even if 
e might be trusted, c^d supply. 


“They 
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^^Tliej unnv«l causes of action, which, 
without their aid, would be impenetrable; 
and even throw new liglit upon parts of his¬ 
tory, which suiKrficial readers suppose to be 
exliausted.” rref. vii. viii. 

Th^ following is a good succinct ac¬ 
count of Epistolary Correspondence in 
England. 

** Prior to the reign of Henry V. speci¬ 
mens of EnglUh Correspondence are rare. 
Letters, previous to that time, were nsnaily 
written in French or Latin ; and were tlie 
productions chiefly of the great and the 
learned. The letters of learned men were 
verbose treatises, mostly on express sub- 
jeets; those of the great, who employed 
scribes, from their formality resembled le¬ 
gal instruments. We have nothing earlier 
than the Fifteenth Century which can be 
called a Familiar Letter. The material 
too upon which Letters were written, up to 
the same jieriud, was usually vellum : very 
few instances indeed occurring, of more an- 
tient date, of letters written upon paper.” 

Concerning Royal Signatures, Mr. 
Ellis sayt} 

It is rot irrelative to this part of onr 
subject to mention, that the earliest Royal 
Signature known in this country, is at yet 
unpublished. It is the signature of King 
Richard the Second. It occurs once in the 
CottonUya Library, alExed to a paper, which 
concerns the surrender of Brest. It is Le 
Kay R. E. Tliere is another document re¬ 
maining among the Records in thi' Tower 
with a similar signature affixed.” 

The first Letter is a fragment from 
King Hehry V. to his Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Durham. Under our an- 
tient Kings, the Chief Justiciary was 
the Prime Minister. F'rom the spirit 
of this letter, we find that our Henry 
V. was very like Napoleon, a strong- 
minded man, and a shrewd statesman t 
a character only to be overcome by 
necelsity, and, of course, without 
weakness, for a real Statesma'n on pub¬ 
lic duty- must have no more feeling 
than a gambler. He must be a rapa¬ 
cious miser, and get all he can from 
others. Indulgence of feelings, with¬ 
out something to get by it, is a mere 
affair of private life. Henry had two 

E srsons of royal blood prisoners in 
nglaiid at the same time, the Duke 
of Orleans, and James,the First of 
Scotland. These unfortunate captives 
he kept in close custody { one that he 
might not be injurious to his views 
on France $ the other, that he might 
have a stronger political hold upon 
Scotland. Eriward II. during his im¬ 
prisonment in Berkeley Castle, amused 


himself with love songs; and these 
two other birds in cages, refreshed 
themselves with singing, in the form 
of amatory and pensive poetry. 

It is an odd, thougn petty thing, 
that the King only uses the^ letter y 
as we do in the words beginning witn 
that letter, whereas his contempora¬ 
ries, Archbishim Chicheley, Robert 
Waterton, and Cardinal Beaufort, use 
the z instead, writing sour for your, 
and so forth; nor is y used, except as 
a vowel, in the middle of words, both 
for i and e. Edward the Fourth, how¬ 
ever, and his correspondents also, use 
the y consonant, like us; and so it is 
also used in the Paston Letters. This 
is a trifling circumstance; but if the 
substitution of z for y, as an initial 
consonant was in common use in the 
reign of Henry V. and the early part 
of Henry VL and if not wholly, at 
least greatly exploded under Edward 
IV. and his successors, then a very 
simple test, at least an auxiliary one, 
is gained concerning the age of a ma¬ 
nuscript. 

The sixth letter shows an import¬ 
ant fact, vn,. that the House of York 
probably gained the popularity and ul¬ 
timate siicce!is,*whicn placed that Dy¬ 
nasty on the throne, through the odium 
occasioned by the loss of the French 
coiKjuests. It is true, that no greater 
misfortune could possibly have accrued 
to England, than the success of Ed¬ 
ward the Third or Henry the Fifth, in 
their views of conquest, because the 
seat of Government would have been 
removed to Paris, and our happy island 
have been converted into a humble 
province; yet the people of that day 
considered the retention of Calais, and 
the subordination of France, because 
there was then no predominant navy, 
essential to their own national inde¬ 
pendence. 

This general feeling is artfully work¬ 
ed up m by Richard, Duke of York, in 
the following letter, addressed to the 
Citizens of Snrewsbury, A.D. 1459. 

“ Right worshipful friends, I recommend 
me unto you, and 1 suppose it is well-known 
unto you, os well by experience, as by cont- 
moD language sud and reported throughout 
all Christendom, what laud, what worship, 
honour, and manhood, was ascribed of all na¬ 
tions unto the people of this realm, while the 
Kingdom’s Sovereign Lord stood possessed 
of his Lordship in the realm of France and 
Dutchy of Normandy; and what deroga¬ 
tion, loss of merehandrze, lesiou of honour 
and villany [meanness of thinking and enn- 

« duct 
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duct suitable to a state of servitude is the 
Duke’s meaning by viUata/], is sud and re- 

J )ortcd generally unto the English nation for 
OSS of the same ; namely, unto the Duke of 
Somerset, when he had the commaudance 
and charge thereof, the which loss hath 
caused and encouraged the King's enemies 
for to conquer and get Gascony and Gyanne, 
and now tkily they make their advance for 
to lay siege unto Calais, and to other places 
in the Marches there, for to apply them to 
their obeisance, and so for to come into the 
land with great puissance; to the final de¬ 
struction tnereof, if they might prevail, and 
to put the laud in their subjection, which 
God defend [proliibit]pp. 12, 13. 

This letter explains all the ancient 
policy of oar ancestors, in regard to 
French wars. That in the case before 
US, the aid of the Karl of Warwick 
was highly subsidiary, is well known; 
but how he and others of like charac¬ 
ter bould induence the population to 
join in their perilous projects, can only 
be truly explained by other private 
letters. Sir John Fenii makes tne fol¬ 
lowing observation upon one of the 
Paslon Letters :—“ The possession of 
landed property seemed lo depend en¬ 
tirely upon the number of men the pos¬ 
sessor was able to brin^ together at a 
short nolleef &c. (raston Letters, 
vol. IV. p. SO.) And the son of the 
Karl of Shrewsbury, in recommending 
his father to purchase Wilton Castle 
and the contiguous estate, assigns one 
reason, that it would put a thousand 
tall fellows under his command. (See 
the original letter in Fosbroke’s Wye 
Tour, 2d edit.) 

We shall dismiss this present no¬ 
tice with one remark. Tne moderns 
are fond of extolline the pre-eminent 
warlike glory and nigh character of 
the nation m the present day. We 
Antiquaries do not allow this eulogy, 
at the expcnce of our forefathers. 
When Kngland single-handed tied to 
keep down Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and France, and did so most effec¬ 
tually, its resources were far less, and 
its success equal t and, without depre¬ 
ciation, .£dw. 1. and HI. Henry V. 
and that paramount rogue Oliver 
Cromwell, were Generals not inferior 
Id Marlborough and Wellington. 

(To be continued.) 


84. Howard’s L4fe Wols^. 
(Cmcbtded from p. 948.J 
THE power of the House of Com¬ 
mons is the surest safeguard of the li¬ 


berty of the people, because under the 
r^resenUtive system, they are, to let 
off a truism, obliged to conciliate pub¬ 
lic feeling. But when the members 
were mere stipendiaries, unwillingly 
serving the office because they were 
assembled, generally, for the mere un¬ 
gracious purpose oi taxing the nation, 
and there were no monied or commer¬ 
cial interests to check the King and 
the nobility, it is not singulaMhat the 
latter should use violence towards the 
Commons, but it ir singular that they 
should oppose such a Monarch as 
Henry or his ministers. The round 
robin plan, upon this as on all other 
similar occasions, could be the only 
feasible mode of resistance; and this 
was accordingly done in the manner 
following. It is a curious fact in 
Parliamentary history. 

*‘The Cardiusl’s influence in this very 
Farliament was soon ascertained to be not 
so weighty as he had imagined, owing, 
]ierhaps, in a great measure, to the publicity 
tehich appears now first lo have thken place 
in regard lo the debates of the ‘Hmse, and 
thus tending to form public opinion.” 

It will appear from what follows, 
that the silence observed in or rather 
im|)osed upon the House, was not so 
much fur public service, as thbt taxes 
and other measures of an unpopular 
kind might pass through Parliament 
and remain wholly unknown, or at 
least uncertain, with regard to the 
people at larg^ until they had actually 
assumed the form of laws; and resist¬ 
ance and expostulation became nuga¬ 
tory. It was the knowledge of the 
public that the Commons were in ge¬ 
neral only assembled for taxation and 
unpopular legislation, which often oc¬ 
casioned Paniaments to be convened 
out of London, through dread of riots 
nor was there aiw restraint upon the 
servility of the Members, except the 
unfriendly reception which they would 
meet with from their neighbours and 
constituents when they returned home. 
As to privilege, that was violated with 
impunity, and not even dared to be 
complained of, before ** High Life be¬ 
low stairs’’ was converted into a tra- 
ly in the ,days of poor Charles I. 
'o proceed,— 

**Thii publicity [of the debates] in fact 
became noar so notorious, that Wolsey even 
dared to complain that he was aggrieved, 
and that Uiere was nothing either said or 
done but what was blazed abroad in all cir¬ 
cles, qay, in every ale-house. But some¬ 
thing 
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tbiag must be dons; for s very hrge sab* 
sidy mtss now wanted; and so doubtful was 
tiie Minister of the question being canriedi 
that he actually determined to be present at 
the debate himsclfi though a member of 
the Upper House. This intention was no 
sooner known to the Commons> than it be-* 
came a matter of very serious debate, whe¬ 
ther he should only admitted with a few 
of the Lords, or with his whole train; when 
the Speaker put on end to the debate, by 
observing, that since the Cardinal had al¬ 
ready accused them of the lightness of their 
tongues, for things spoken and disclosed out 
of doors, he thought the best mode would 
be to receive their visitor in all his pomp, 
with all his maces, his pillars, his pole-axes, 
his crosses, his Cardinal's hat, and the great 
Seal also; to that if, at a future day, he 
should complain that the debate on the sub¬ 
sidy had been promulgated, then they might 
with a better grace lay the blame upon his 
own followers as the reporters to the ])eo- 
ple.” 

‘‘This plan was instantly adopted; and 
Wolsey actually went to the House in all 
this ecclesiastical and political state,—nay, 
he made-'a speech or rather an oration 
to the House in &vodr of the proposed sub¬ 
sidy, fur the purpose of proving its neces¬ 
sity, and of showing that less would not suf¬ 
fice than the sum demanded. When he luul 
fin'ished, there was a dead silence in the 
House, which he appeared astonished; 
and after a pause, he observed that there 
were many wise and learned men among 
them, and seeing that he was sens thither 
by the King himself for the preserxntion of 
the members themselves and of the whole 
realm, he thought he had occasion to ex¬ 
pect a reasonable answer.” 

“ Still all were silent, when Wolsey ad¬ 
dressed himself individually to one of the 
members, Mr. Marney; but he was dumb, 
08 were many others, to each of whom seve¬ 
rally the Cardinal addressed himself, it hav¬ 
ing been previously agreed that no delwte 
should take place, and tliat the Speaker 
alone should answer him. But even Sir 
Thomas [More] the Speaker did not yet 
break silonce, until Wolsey again spoke to 
the House, saying, “ Masters, unless it be 
the manner of your House, os of likelihood 
it is, by the mouth of your Speaker, whom 
you have chosen for trusty and wise, os in¬ 
deed he is, in such cases to utter your 
minds, here is without doubt a marvefluus 
obdurate silence.” He then turned fiercely 
to the Speaker, and demanded an answer; 
when More dn^iping on his knees [to a sub¬ 
ject, such was the custom of the times], 
pretended to excuse the silence of the Com¬ 
mons, on the plea that they were abashed at 
the presence of so noble a personige, who 
was able to amaze the wisest and the best 
loomed men in the world: he then urged 
sevenl nuotu wlqr no meuiber bod spolmo, 


08 such would neither have been expedient 
nor agreeable to the ancient liberty of that 
House; and as for himself, although the 
members hod unanimously cbosen him, and 
trusted him with their privileges, still, un¬ 
less every individual member would put into 
his (More’s) head all their several wits, he 
alone was unmeet in so weighty a matter to 
give an answer to his Groce.” 

“Wolsey was so displeased with this 
speech, and with his general reception, 
tMt he instantly rose and left the House, 
and the very next day he sent for the 
Speaker to attend upon him in his gallery 
at Whitelmll, saying to him on his arrival, 
“ Would to God you had been at Rome, 
Master Mure, when I mode you Speaker I” 
To which More replied, “ Yoni Grace not 
offended, so would I my Lord ; for then 
should I have seen those holy places which I 
have often and much desired.” pp. 270-1. 

Evasive answers could only be ob¬ 
tained from More, und Henry and his 
Ministers were checked for the time. 
It is, however, understood that Henry 
ractised his tyrannies with impunity, 
ecausc he made his Parliament tnc 
tools. The curious method by which 
he acted for this purpose, was that of 
making the person of the Sjicuker and 
principal members responsible for the 
measures of tlip House; and the fol¬ 
lowing anecdotes will explain this, 
and show why Wolsey sent for More. 
It is well known that the bill for the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries stick¬ 
ing long in the House, Henry sent for 
the Speaker, and putting his hand up¬ 
on his head as he knelt before him, 
said, “ See that my bill pass by to¬ 
morrow, or this head shall not remain 
upon your shoulders.” It is also known 
that he would threaten many of the 
members besides with the loss of their 
heads, if Ars bills, as he called some of 
them, were not passed *. Thus .lolin 
Bull was obliged to succumb like 
other bulls, to a butcher! 

Fivery body now liolds the trained 
bands in contenmt, hut, as it appears, 
very unjustly, ’ilie King of Denmark 
was necessitated to take refuge in Eng¬ 
land, from the persecution of his sub¬ 
jects. 

“ An aiiccdote is told of the King during 
this visit, that speaks more in fovour of the 
city trained bands of that day, than would 
readily have been granted to tnem at a later 
date, before they were superseded by the 
militia [temp. Charles II.] It seems that af¬ 
ter some stay at the court at Greenwich, 

* Biog. Brit. vohl. p. ;)68, ed. a, fol. et 
olios. 

he 
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be euno to tba MetiopoUa, whaie be vwt 
loc^dat Bath Place; and liavinfi beaMof 
the watcbe on St. Peter’s eve, he. desired to 
ace it. la this he was gratified, belug 
taken to a tavern called the King’s Headi 
in Cheapside, accompanied by a long train 
of nobility, and there feasted by the City 
with a costly banquet. As spun us he had 
seen * the watche,' he exclaimed, ‘ I would 
to God [ had so many archers, pikes, and 
halberdiers, as I saw this night; tlien, I 
trust, 1 would punish such as have wrung- 
fiiily dispossessed me of my realm and coun¬ 
try.’ ” p, 27 a, 

VVc are all prejudiced with an opi¬ 
nion that Henry would not brook the 
bliglitcst contradiction; yet, among 
other instances, it appears (p. 332) that 
when an insiirrcciion took place on ac¬ 
count of an illegal demand of a Henc- 
volcncc, he ordered all the insuigcnts 
to be pardoned. Wolsey instigated 
the incasorc, in defiance of an unre- 
pealed statute, 1 Ric. III. and treated 
the law with contcinpt. (Sec p. 327.) 
Henry saw the obvious impolicy of 
teaching the people to disregard the 
law, from which a like disregard of 
authority and allcgianre was soon 
likely to ensue. Golilsiuith well notes 
that the favour and vengc.auce of 
Princes extend only to those about 
them t for as to the people, it is nut 
true that the Crown could then do 
whatever pleased tlie Sovereign. Wol¬ 
sey with all his power could not as he 
wished close up the road which ‘leads 
from Kingston Bridge towards Hamp¬ 
ton, but was obliged to leave Husliy 
Park thus separated from the grounds 
immediately uclonging to the palace. 
(P. 360.) 

The absurdities of popery and its 
possible o^ieration upon personal secu¬ 
rity, appear from two cases adduced 
by Mr. Howard. One method em- 
pl'oyeil for founding impeachments 
against the great was tampering with 
the confessors of those whom Minis¬ 
ters wished to ruin. Mr. Howard ob¬ 
serves that 

** 'Fhc prevalence of such a practice, and 
the possibility of its rocuTrence, arc stron^ 
arguments against the modern liberality of 
admitting Roman Catholics to high o&ces 
of power and confidence.” 

Wc would ask further, how can a 
man who admits such a weak thing as 
prostration of his reason and under¬ 
standing to (it may be) an old woman 
in breezes, be fit for a Statesman, or 
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a G^iieral, over .whoii) Qu^t to 
be no such petticoat-like influence. 

The absurdity alluded to is this. 
Pope Clement Vil. was at one time a 
prisoner of war, and,by way of in¬ 
ducing Providence to cflect his libera¬ 
tion, Wolsey, the Prime Minister, 
“recommended all men to fmt three 
days in the week a most iiiicon- 
scionaLle mortification, unless he had 
added to it a large iiiifjortation of turr 
bots, dories, and ancliovics, and. doled 
them out gratuitously. The result of 
such a silly ordinance was this: 

Few fasted; for tlie priests said their or¬ 
ders were to make the people fast, but not 
to fast tbcinseh'es; and tbe laity insisted 
that the priests should be tbe first to &st, 
and to set an example, liccause the very 
cause of the fasting was for a priest. Thet 
consequence was, that no fasting took 
place, and the Pope was left to his fate.” 
P.36!). 

Something worse than folly was got 
up on the same occasion, in a pageant 
at Boulogne. A pretended nitn, call¬ 
ed Holy Church, was*broo^t Jbrward,' 
a mock rape was perpetrated upon her 
by three Spaniards and as many Ger¬ 
mans, after which “ a Cardinal [Wol¬ 
sey] her reskued, and set her up of 
newc againe.” P. 380. • 

Such were the morals or honesty of 
the good old times, that Wolsey’s 
“ cnbberd of plate’* in the principal 
or presence chamber, was even barr¬ 
ed about that no man could come very 
ncere it.” P. ^i2. 

It appears from p. 467, that Eng¬ 
lish ladies spoke French fluently enou^i 
to converse in it in those days. 

Kildare, during his defence of his 
conduct in Ireland, made (says Mr. 
Howard) a remark highly worthy of 
notice and attention at the present 
moment, saying. 

Little know you, my Lord, hot^ neces¬ 
sary it is, not only, for the Governor, hut 
also for every nobleman in Ireland, to ham¬ 
per his uncivil neighbours at discretion; 
wherein if they waited fur process of law, 
and had uut those lives and lands you speak 
of within their reach, they might hap to 
lose their o»n livq; and lands without law. 
You hear of a case as it were in a dream, 
ard feci not the smart that vcxcth us.” 
P. 420. • 

The fact is, that barbarians have no 
feeling for the lives or property of any 
other pei^ons Imt themselves. They 
must be restrained, and capnot be ci¬ 
vilized 
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Titized by law and morals until they 
have been first kept -in subjection by 
direct power. How can any animsu 
be tamed, unless he be first mastered t 
Yet the proclamation of martial law 
in Ireland, and Insurrection Acts, 
though measures essential to the pre¬ 
servation of life and property, are call¬ 
ed in England acts of tyranny, which 
is just as absurd as to say that consta¬ 
bles can answer the purpose, under all 
circumstances^ of soldiers and sailors. 

The late George 111. had the keenest 
abhorrence of those who ever told him 
a lie; and it is obvious that there is no 
possibility of correct conduct under er¬ 
roneous impressions. Wolsey, in his 
malice against the Emperor, told 
Henry untruths. It was detected; 
and tile result was, that the King ne¬ 
ver placed confidence in him after- 
warin. 

Mr. Howard is not of opinion that 
Wolsey committed suicide by taking 
poison, but that he died of a complaint 
simiIar'<to the modern cholera morbus, 
which the physicians seemed to know 
very little about, making great use of 
the word '*Adustine,” and giving it 
as their opinion that he had but mur 
or five days to live. P. 669 . 

We shall conclude with an illustra¬ 
tion of English history, not, to our 
knowledge, oefore understood. Wol¬ 
sey, in his last hours, makes numerous 
o^rvations, tending to show that the 
people could never be kept in subordi¬ 
nation, if the Reforniifiion of Religion 
succeeded. The Romans conceived 
that the Establishment of Christianity 
would occasion the ruin of their su¬ 
preme dominion; and it is evident, 
from the words of Wolsey (|m. 678, 
d79)t that our Kings long before his 
day acted upon a persuasion that en¬ 
couragement of Wickliff, &c. would 
have an injurious effect upon their 
tempoFal power and prudent adminis¬ 
tration. 

As to Wolsey, we honestly own 
that we see in him, his collegiate 
foundations excepted, nothing which 
has conferred the smallest obligations 
upon his country. His character seems 
to us to be comprised in a very short 
compass, viz. that he had at heart no 
other view than his own aggrandize¬ 
ment, which he eflected by being a 
complete tool of his Master. Nor <^s 
Henry, as plainly appears from this 
work, seem to have wen so universally 
despotic, cruel, and ungenerous a per¬ 


son as we commonly suppose. ' Wol¬ 
sey, however, at last doped and de¬ 
ceived him, and of course thus placeil 
his Master in his own situation, that of 
the tool. This, it is plain, would not 
be endured, and he fell for want of 
adhering to his original plan, of ac¬ 
quiring |)olitical station only as the re¬ 
presentative of his Master, as insepara¬ 
ble from him as his shadow. Being 
only chief clerk in the firm, he tried to 
set op business for himself, upon his 
Royal banker’s coital, was detected, 
and posted in the Gazette for his folly. 
Wolsey’s is an cvery-day case in a 
diflerent line; and we bate, therefore, 
only in conclusion to say, that Mr. 
Howard’s work is judicious, interest¬ 
ing, and satisfactory. 

85. Horsfield’s history ^Lewes. 

CConcludcdfrom p. SSO-J 

WE concluded our last with re¬ 
marks concerning the Anderida Sylva. 
Our author goes on to the Roman roads 
and stations, in which, as is common, 
there is great difiiciilty. The Romans 
would sooner go forty miles round for 
the sake of marching in an open coun- 
try, than pepetrate pathless woods. 
(See Ctesur, Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. 41.) And 
wherever these cross the straight line 
of road, the right track may be almost 
irrecoverable. In general it turns to 
the right or left. The same ditficulty 
as exists here from the interception of 
the Anderida Sylva, occurs on the 
Over-Severn side of Gloucester. Mr. 
Dallawiw ^age 63) has successfully 
placed Ad Jjecimum at Bignor; and it 
IS to be wished that he would under¬ 
take the task of determining the inter¬ 
mediate stations between Ad Ded- 
mum and Anderida Portns by actual 
investigation of the ground; for the 
enormous gap of forty-five miles be¬ 
tween the two stations named never 
exi-’ted in rcility. Ten, or from ten 
to twenty miles were the utmost dis¬ 
tances from station to station. If we 
understand our author correctly, he 
contends for Lewes being one at Ic.-ist 
of these lost stations. (See p. 64.) Sir 
R. C. Hoare is tlie most successful of 
the learned explorators of Romaa 
roads; and our author may refer for 
an abstract of Sir Richard’s rules con¬ 
cerning lost stations to Fosbroke’s En- 
^ciopedia of Antiquities, page dl(). 
There are certainly evident traces of a 
Roman camp at Lewes; but according 
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to the plan (pi. vi.) there had been a 
preceding or contemporary British seu 
dement; for this is always a fair in¬ 
ference, where irregular valla or earth¬ 
works are connects with unquestion¬ 
able Romau works. Keere or Caer 
Hill and Street are evidently British 
appellations, and the houses between 
St. Andrew’s and St. Mary’s Lanes, 
are built upon one of the slrigce (divi¬ 
sions where the tents w’ere pitched) of 
the camp. Among the curiosities ex¬ 
cavated was an urn, containing the 
bones of acock. The former had a 
pointed bottom, like an amphora, be¬ 
cause intended to be fixed in the 
ground (see p. 75); and as to the cock, 
the reason of its appearance here is not 
clear. The cock, as the symbol of 
courage, was consecrated to Mars i as 
also of vigilance to Mercury; also of 
Minerva and of Bellona, to whom 
Wiuckelman says(Monuni. 2()) it was 
:dso sacrificed; and again, to Hscula- 
pius by convalescents. Males among 
the Britons also offered a cock to Tccia 
the British Hygeia, and females a hen. 
It is certain that Poliarchus (Allian Var. 
Hist. viii. 4) raised monuments with 
epitaphs to hisS cocks, and it may be 
inferred, though it is far from cer¬ 
tainty, from the bones of a horse and 
the skeleton of a boar also accompany¬ 
ing the remains of the cock, that the 
contents of the urn alluded to the fa¬ 
vourite horse in boar-hunting, and of 
the cock in cock-fighting of the pro¬ 
prietor: the boar being added, be¬ 
cause a remarkable one in a particular 
hunt. It is, however, certain that the 
.nneients had urns in honour of favou¬ 
rite horses (Montfauc. v. 48, 4g); that 
funeral urns with pointed bottoms 
were not uncommon (Id. Suppl. 491 ); 
that Bunanni appropriates urns of a 
form. precisely similar to this to the 
poor (Id. V. 33); that the custom of 
placing in the tombs of the dead sym- 
ools and instruments of their profes¬ 
sion is very ancient; and that the Gauls 
threw upon the funeral pile the ani¬ 
mals, &c. of which the dead were fond 
when living. Nothing here said is, 
however, conclusive; for in the orna¬ 
ments of tombs and accompaniment 
of ftineral rites, many things are inex¬ 
plicable, and to this and other branches 
of Archxology we may apply a query, 
similar to the following: 

** Claudere quae caenas Isctnca solebat aVo- 
rum. 

Die roihi, eur nostras inchoat ilia dapea ?” 


A new acquisition neems, however, 
to'have been gained from this work, 
viz. a custom of the Romans to depo¬ 
sit urns of the dead in the valla of their 
camps, for it it to the valla, we pre¬ 
sume, that the following pmsage is in¬ 
tended to apply I 

In altering the direction of tho race¬ 
course on the downs above Brighton, in 
1838, it waa found requisite to cat through 
the Roman encampment before mention^, 
when several urns of difllsrent sizes, the 
largest conbuning two-thirdi of a bushel, 
and the smallest not more than a gallon, 
were found. Most of the urns were in a 
very perfect state, and filled with boiiea and 
ashes. An urn with similar contents was 
also found in a small barrow, standing on 
the outside near the earth-works of the en¬ 
trenchment. Several Roman coins were 
picked up at the same time.” F. 4a. 

This adjacent barrow with only a 
single urn, shows that the addition of 
the tumulus was a mark of honour 
among the Romans, and that the urn 
contained the ashes of some gpiin^nt 
oilicer. , 

II appears that trinkets were kept in 
vases. In some of these Sussex bar- 
rows were found combs of ivory in a 
small contiguous urn. P. 42. 

But the most remarkable disqpvery 
was certainly the following: 

“In 1806, on opening a laim promi¬ 
nence that had the appearance of a wrow, 
situated on the downs near Clayton wind¬ 
mill, the remains of a camp kitchen, evi¬ 
dently designed fo% tho purpose of cookery, 
as it contained several fire-places. .[A camp 
kitchen is engraved in Grose’s Milit. Antiq. 
vol. II. pi. in p. 97, fig. 6.] This circular 
pile of stones was at least six feet high ori¬ 
ginally. A small vessel of unbaked earth, 
curiously dissectediall round for the admis¬ 
sion of air, and supposed to hove been used 
fur the purpose of baming incense, was 
found in the centra of the excavation. [Very 
possibly the air-holes wen for burning char¬ 
coal within it, but this appropriatioA .must 
depend upon the size.] Contiguous to this 
enclosed space, about a foot under the sod, 
eight large ceks, dexterously chipped, were 
found.” P. 44. 

III proceeding to the Middle Ages, 
the first peculiarity is an equestrian 
figure of Simon de Montfort, ^rl of 
1..eicestcr, t. Henry 111. who carries 
his own arms upon his shield, and 
those of his brother upon his banner; 
certainly aii unusual thing, (p. 148.) 
The figure is taken from the painted 
window in Chartres Cathedral; and 
the circumstance probably originated 
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in bis bn^her bring Constable of 
Fitttjce. 

In the TotvA Records, anno 156b, is 
this item, 

"TliU year IS.?, 4d. were disbursed by 
the constables for malcln^ a place for the 
Justyces of Assysc to sit yn, who kept the 
Assyacs yn thetowne yn somer last past.” 
P. 194. 

Hundred Colirts and Sheriffs’ Tourns 
were certainiy held in open places in 
ancient times, but the idea (as we un¬ 
derstand the passage) of the Assizes 
being held in a booth or open air in 
the ib'th century, is at least a rare 
tiling. 

She-exccutioners are equally rare.— 
In 17 lU is the following entry: “Paid 
GooJioife Palmer to wip a man at the 
Sessions, Is.’’ P. 208. 

The speedy mciliod which was taken 
to destroy the Monasteries is well de¬ 
scribed in the extract from an original 
letter: 

“W^ brought from London seventeen 
persons, three carpenters, two smiths, two 
plnmmcrs', and one that keepeth the frir- 
nucc. Ten of them heweih the walls, about 
the which are the three carpenters. These 
made props to underset where the others 
cut awoyj the others brake and cut the 
walls. • Tliese men arc exorcised much bet ■ 
ter than other men we find in the cuuntrie. 
A Tuesday they began to cost the lebd,” 
&C." P. 942. 

Thus it appears that there were fel¬ 
lows in London who exercised the di¬ 
rect trade, at least upoh occasion or for 
the lime, of monostery-destroyers. 

The walls of Lewes Priory had from 
one end to the other square spiracles, 
intended for tlic walls, a very 

necessary eotisidmrioti, especially those 
of extraordinary thickness. P. 348. 

The site of Lewes Castle agrees in 
almost every respect with those upon 
'wbiejy the Saxon castles were raised, 
for the site is exactly like those of 
Maldon and 'Withamj engraved by 
Strutt. It is also distinguished from 
every other castle in the kingdom by 
an artificial mound of earth raised at 
each extremity of tlie base court, (p. 
2.V3.) In the next page an explana¬ 
tion of these double tumuli are given, 
as probable, but it h not accordant 
tvitn any kribwn Anglo-Saxon speci¬ 
mens. in the Barb'can (called here 
the outer gale-way) were, it is sfaid, 
'two portcullises. In general, the two 
supposed portcullises was a yrortcullis 
and a hersc; a defence somewhat si- 


ihibrr, and described in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Antiquities, p. 8ig. 

The font in the Church of St. Anne 
is shaped like a barrel, the body adorn¬ 
ed with fretwork, and an upper and 
lower baud or fascia of rounds and 
quatrefoils. (p. Sd?.) It is astonish¬ 
ing to see the variety of patterns used 
in ancient fonts. Whitaker’s llich- 
mondshire has a curious collection, 
square, round, conical, &c. &c. 

In p. 272, it is presumed that the 
Church of St. John’s was originally 
bnilt by Alfred, both for worship and 
defence. The height of the old nar¬ 
row lights on the top ot the church 
wall, and close under the roof, seemed 
to denote that it was built for both 
purposes; and the church-yard and 
glebe consisting of an old fort. 

In pi. XX. No. \& is a headless arm¬ 
ed figure, supposed (p. 278 ) to be a 
representation of a knight of the War¬ 
ren family. No tradition remains of 
who he was, nor is it known to whom 
the arms belonged, which are quar¬ 
tered with those of Warren, (p. 279 .) 
Tlie arms quartered with Warren are 
two pales *. The Warren family were 
extinct long before the acra of this fi¬ 
gure. The ar/nour, and even the shape 
of the lion’s head at the feet, is pre¬ 
cisely a resemblance in fac-simile of 
the iiionuinental brass of John Fosse- 
brok in Cranford Church, Norihanip- 
tonsliire, who died in 1418. It is en¬ 
graved in the Encyclopedia of Antiqui¬ 
ties, p. 783. The colours do not ap- 

f 'car to be distinguished in the arms. 
Jthographers ^puld recollect this 
important particular. 

riere we must leave this copious and 
■well-written work, which does Mr. 
Horsficld great credit. The plates are 
tasteful and elegant lithograpns. They 
arc also numerous. We hope that a 
plate of St. Anne’s font, and plans of 
the earthworks, which are numerous, 
W'll be added to this work, and sold as 
a Supplement. 

86. IffppaBCapllta; or tlie Printer’s Jn- 
sfruator, includimo ah Account of the 
Origin of Phiktinq, tinih Biographical 
Notices qf the Prinlers of England, Jrom 
Caxlan to the Close qf the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury i a Series ofUntimt aiiD JiHujberii 


* [Or] two pales [Gules] belong to In- 
grntn. Mot the arms are not engraved with 
distinction of tints; and the ordinaries nre 
too timpie to be identified per se. 

•JHpJinbttj# 
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ttfptfttlCt# OTid Domssday Characters. 

Together with «» Elucithtion qf every 

Sttlject eomecled with the Art. By J. 

JoHNsoNi Pmter. 8vo. 2 iwhr. 

PRINTING is one of those arts 
which wc may suppose would have 
almost succeeded the knowledge of 
writing in alphabetical characters. It 
wanted only a stamp of each distinct 
letter, and then to work, like a post¬ 
master with town-marks. But nothing 
of the kind occurred; for the Chinese 
method mentioned by Du Halde is no 
more than wood-engraving (see p. 2 ), 
mere seal-cutting in cameo, of which 
many instances may be seen on ancient 
rings. Such an invention grows out 
of carring on hard substances. Hut 
the idea of stamping by moveablc'let- 
ters to supersede manuscript, is the 
precise definition of modern printing, 
•nid to whom we arc really indebted 
for this useful invention has been a 
point in dispute. 'I'his uncertainty 
originated with the first printers who, 
because large sums were usually paid 
for manuscripts, published their works 
as such ; nor was the invention a mat¬ 
ter of publicity till the unavoidable ex- 
pcnces compelled recourse to jicrsons 
of property, “ from the union of whose 
names a degree of doubt has arisen to 
whom the merit [of the invention] 
really belongs.” (p. 5.) Accordingly 
I.aurcncc .lansz Coster of Haerleni, 
.Tubn Guttemburgh and otheYs of 
Mentz, Guttenberg and Menlilius of 
Strazburg, and I*J^ichoIas Janson of 
Venice, fia\e been severally called the 
inventors. Mr. Johnson settles the 
claim in favour of Guttemburgh of 
hleiilz : and in p. 57, we have the 
copy of a medallion, in which John 
Guttenberg, jun. is made the reputed 
inventort John Faust the promoter; 
Peter Schoeffer the improver; and 
though last, not least, John Geins- 
fleiseb, or Guttenberg, sen. who un~ 
qtiestionally produced the Jirst printed 
took. It is, however, pretty clear 
that the profit likely to accrue from 
the sale of Bibles and school-books in 
{larticular, first gave birth to the in¬ 
vention, as a go(M mercantile specula¬ 
tion. This appears from the ibllow- 
iDg curious circumstance: 

"John Fust, or Faust, a goldsmith at 
Mentz, was one of the tlirec artists consi¬ 
dered as the inventors of printing; it is not 
certain that he did mure than supply the 
money Aw carrying on the concern. In 
1-1 b'O Faust carried a mnnbcr of Bibles to 


Paris, ttfatoh he and hb partner 5ciio^er 
had printed, and disposed of them as maan- 
scripts. At tliis time the discovery of the 
ait was not known in France. At first he 
sold them at the high prioe of SOO or COO 
crowns, tlm sum usntilly obtained by Bie 
scribes; be sAerwards lowered his price to 
sixty, which created universal astonisiunent} 
but when he produced them according to 
the detitand, and even reduced the price to 
thirty, all Paris became agi.tatcd. The uni¬ 
formity of the copies mcrcascd tdieir won¬ 
der, the Parisians considering it a task be- 
youd human invention; informations were 
given to the Police ogmnst him as a magi¬ 
cian : his lodgings were searched, a great 
number of Bibles were found and seized; 
the red ink with which they were embel¬ 
lished, was said to be his blood; it was se¬ 
riously adjudged tlut he was in league with 
the devil; whereupon ho was cost into pri¬ 
son, and would most probably have shared 
the fate of such whom ignorant and super¬ 
stitious Judges condemn^ in tliose days for 
witchcraft. He now found it necessary, in 
order to gain his liberty, to make known 
the discovery of the art. This circumstance 

B rve rise to the tradition of ‘ ThcfDevil and 
octur Faustus,' which is handed down to 
the present day. It is uncertain wiien 
Faust died; he was at Paris in 146‘6, and it 
is strongly coujectured that he fell a victim 
to the plague, which then raged in that ca¬ 
pital.” P. 15. , 

Guttemburgh was born about 1400. 
In 1421 he took up his residence in 
Strasburgh as a merchant, but in 1430 
returned to Mentz. The ineflectiial 
attempts had first been made with 
wooden types And blocks, but these 

“Being not sufficiently durable, and not 
altogether answering their expectation in 
otlier respects, the two brothers [Guttein- 
berg] commenced cuttingmeta/ types; while 
ihcse were preparing, they printed several 
books of frequent use, such as the Tabula 
Aiphabetica, tlie CaihoHeon, tlie Donati 
Grammaltca, and the Cunfeisioiialia ; these 
were printed with separate wooUi-n types and 
wooden blocks.” P. 16. • 

After a labour of seven or eiglvt 
years, an edition of the Bible printed 
with large cut meinl types was com¬ 
pleted, and published in’ 1450 by Faust 
and Guttenberg upon fiJy leaves. It 
is the first important specimen of the 
art. There is a copy upon vclinin in 
the Royal iJibrary at Berlin. Five 
cojiies are also known upon paper, 
(pp. iC, 17 .) The ParisJJibles were 
the second edition of 1462, which had 
cost 4000 florins before the third qua¬ 
ternion (or quire of four sheets) was 
printed, (p. 17 .) It is said that the 
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first printers did not subjoin their 
names and inscriptions at the end of 
their,books till the year 1457. They 
continued till Faust either died or left 
off business, (p. 18.) The person who 
discovered the method of casting the 
types and completed the art, as it now 
remains, was reter Schoeffer, the first 
servant of Guttenberg and Faust, who 
became son-in-law to the latter: these 
three kept the art a secret for some 
time, till at length it was divulged by 
their servants, whose assistance was 
required in the concern. P. 20. 

**The first book printed with the im¬ 
proved types was JDurandi Ralianak in 
M59: however, they seem to have had 
only one size of east letters; nil the larger 
characters which occur being ait lypett as 
it plainly appears by an inspection of the 
book. Faust and Schoeffer continued to 
print a considerable number of works till 
1466 s particularly two famous editions of 
Tally’s Offices, ^ey took more impres¬ 
sions on vellum than on paper in their ear¬ 
liest works, which was the case with their 
Bibles and Tully’s Offices. This was soon 
inverted; ft)r paper being introduced, they 
took but few impressions on vellum, which 
were more for curiosities than for general 
use. How long Faust lived is uncertain; 
but in 1471 wc find that Schoeffer was in 
partnership with Conrad Henliff, and a kins¬ 
man of his master Faust. Ho printed se¬ 
veral hooks after the death of his father-in- 
law ; the last of which that can be discover¬ 
ed is a third edition of the Psalter in 1490, 
in which the old cut metal types were used. 
Indeed Guttemburg never, used any other 
than either 'wooden’ or 'cut metal types,* 
till the year 1462. 

" We are informed that the Mentz print¬ 
ers, in order that the art might not be di¬ 
vulged, administered an oath of secresy to 
all whom they employed; this appears to 
have been strictly adhered to until the year 
1462, at which pcriorl the city was sacked 
and plundered by Archbishop Adolphus; its 
former rights and franchises were also abo¬ 
lished ; amid the consternation occasioned 
by this extraordinary event, the workmen of 
the Mentz press, considering their oath of 
fidelity no longer binding, now became free 
agents, and spread themselves in different 
directions; by this circumstance, the hi¬ 
therto great mystery was rapidly carried 
through a considerable portion of Europe; 
the places which received it early, after 
some time, commenced a contention for the 
merit of the disctircry.” P. 22. 

Mr. Johnson’s work is very properly, 
iti conflicled questions, a statement of 
the various evidence, in the Thesau¬ 
rus form, not a regular historical di¬ 


gest, which would better luil uncou- 
troverted facts. The sum, thereforey 
of what we have quoted appears to be 
simply this. The Guttenwrgs, find¬ 
ing that it might prove a profitable 
concern to invent a substitute fur ma¬ 
nuscript, yet 60 assimilating it as to 
deceive tbc public, first made the ex¬ 
periment with wooden types, and not 
finding them durable and satisfactory, 
resolved to try those of metal, which 
were at first cut, not cast. Not being 
able to complete their design for want 
of friends, Faust, who had that '* ines¬ 
timable convenience,” the only possi¬ 
ble philosopher’s stone, supplied the 
deficiency. Thus established in the 
main point, capital, Schoeffer perfected 
the invention, and the new art spread 
from Mentz over Europe in the man¬ 
ner detailed. This is, as we conceive, 
the statement of Mr. Johnson; but 
the subject is remarkably intricate and 
confusco, because authors without end 
tell different stories, and the entangle¬ 
ment is so great, that, except dates of 
the existence of the several parties that 
had fortunately furnished a clue, the 
matter must have rested in the unset¬ 
tled state in which it had remained, 
till Mr. Dibdin’s and Mr. Johnson’s 
work appeared. It is needless, per¬ 
haps, to say that the statements of the 
latter are substantially the same as those 
of Mr. Dibdin (Tyiiographical Anti¬ 
quities, i. Ixxxvii. seq.) and that print¬ 
ing from w'ooden blocks was a differ¬ 
ent art, being in fact no other than 
letter engraving on wood, and far ear¬ 
lier; for (says Mr. Dibdin, p. Ixxxix.) 
*' the great trial or point seems to have 
been, not the cutting or casting of let¬ 
ters, but, 1st, the discoveiy of some 
kind of metal of that precise quality 
on which letters coulcT be quickly and 
correctly cut; and 2dly, the making 
of them fusile or separate, so as by a 
rapid multiplication of the same letter, 
to execute any work of any extent.”— 
Another passage from the same work, 
p. Ixxxvii. is very curious, and is ne¬ 
cessary to complete the foregoing ab¬ 
stracts: "In the archives of the city 
of Mentz, Schoepfiin discovered a do¬ 
cument of the process carried on by 
Guttenberg against one George Dritz- 
chen, from which we learn that the 
former had promised to make the lat¬ 
ter acquainted with a secret art that 
he had recently discovered. In the 
same document mention is made of 
Jour forms kept together by two screws 
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or pres$‘SpindUs, and of letters and 
pages being cut up and destroyed, to 
prevent any person from discovering 
the art,”—Obertin, in his Exercises de 
Bibliographie, p. 44, thus translates 
the German passages that relate to the 
fusile types, “ Go, take away the com¬ 
ponent parts of the press, and pull 
them to pieces, then no one will un¬ 
derstand what they mean. Gutten- 
berg intreated him to go to the press, 
and open it by means of two screws, 
and thus the several parts would sepa¬ 
rate, that these need only be placed 
under the press, and no one would un¬ 
derstand any thing about them. Gut- 
tenberg sent him to bring together all 
the different forms, which were pulled 
to pieces before him.” 

There has been a difl'erence of opi¬ 
nion concerning the material of Gut- 
tenberg’s first types; but most authors 
think that they were composed of 
wood. (Dibdin, IxKxviii.) 

Here we shall leave the matter for 
the present. 

87. Venice under the Yoke qf Franco and 
of Austria: inlh Memoirs of the Courts, 
Gooernmmt, ami People of Italy; pre- 
sntling a faithful Picture if her present 
Condition, and including original Anec~ 
doles of the Buonaparte Family. By a 
Lady of Rank. Written during a Twenty 
Years’ Residence in that interesting Coun¬ 
try; and tmo published for the Jiifbrma- 
iion of Englishineo in general, and of Tra¬ 
vellers in particular. In 2 vols. 8 do. O. 
and W. H. Whittaker. 

IN spite of the bad taste every where 
prevalent in these Volumes, and not¬ 
withstanding the singularly tawdry 
style in which they are written, we 
have yet been much informed by their 
contents, and amused by the descrip¬ 
tions they convey. It is, we think, 
easily to be seen that * the Lady of 
Rank’ furnished the materials, but 
whether or no his Satanic Majesty 
found the “ Cookf* we will not take 
upon ourselves to determine. Quit¬ 
ting our culinary allusion, however, 
we arc sorry that much valuable in¬ 
formation snould be overlaid and bu¬ 
ried in heaps of trash of the most com¬ 
mon-place, and,not unfreimcntly of a 
very disgusting quality. The merits 
of the work might nave been com- 

K ressed in a small 8vo. or less. The 
larchioness, by whom it is under¬ 
stood the book is indited, would have 
better consulted her Literary reputa¬ 


tion if she bad been less anxious about 
the quantity of her volumes, and more 
solicitous to restrain the cacocthes of 
her amanuensis. In this spirit of book- 
making, we have dissertations upon 
subjects of which the writer seems 
most profoundly ignorant, and lec^ 
tqres upon characters (he) is most in¬ 
competent to discuss. The verisimi¬ 
litude of a foreigner of rank commu¬ 
nicating an account of her own coun¬ 
try (for the Marchioness Soinri is an 
Italian) is utterly lost; and we strongly 
suspect that facetious Lady would 
hardly recognise her lively features 
through the solemn mask of pedantry 
and dullness by which she is conceal¬ 
ed. The apology for her style, as “ de¬ 
livered in a foreign tongue," is per¬ 
fectly ridiculous. We had ten thou¬ 
sand times rather have perused her 
work in such English, although defiled, 
as her residence in this country had 
permitted, than in the rambling and 
unmethodical volumes before us.—But 
the chaff must be sifted. 

That this interestiAg portion of Eu¬ 
rope was destined to pass under the 
Yoke of the Oppressor, and that its 
recent struggles for Liberty were so 
feeble and so faint, may well excite 
the deepest feelings of sorrow And of 
indignation in those to whom the love 
of country is dear.' 

The following is the author’s ac¬ 
count of the present degraded state of 
Venice under Austrian oppression. 

“No Venetian, however, is permitted to 
serve under the Austrian government, but 
as un’Alunno, and without pay. The Ger¬ 
mans, nevertheless, are employed in all the 
departments of the state, both at Venice 
and in the Terra Firma, and receive regular 
salaries ; although many of them, from their 
entire imoranco of the Italian language, are 
incapable of performing their duty towards 
cither their sovereign or the public." P. 83. 

“ Commerce, navigation, agriculture, as 
well as all the useful arts and sciences, are 
now mere non-entities at Venice. The ex¬ 
orbitant excise and custom duties, together 
with other vexations, have deterred all mer¬ 
chant vessels from trading to that port, 
since it has been under the * paternal ’ go- 
veroment of Austria. I must, nowever, ex¬ 
cept a few boats bringing salt-fish, red- 
herrings, and dried sprats. If, therefore, 
the poor forlorn Venetians stand in need of 
a barrel of coffee, or a hogshead of sugar, 
they must patiently wait until they can pro¬ 
cure it from Trieste at second or third hand. 

** Thouch it is not uncommon for a ves¬ 
sel to reach Venice from the last-mentioned 
port in the short space of eight hours; yet, 

from 
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from tli9 numerotu obstacles thrown in the 
way by the ciutom-house officen> it is at 
least es mafiy days before it cui be unioaded. 
The commercial regulations adopted bv Aus¬ 
tria have occasioned a cfecrease dn the im¬ 
part and export trade of Venice, to the ex¬ 
tent of thirty thou^d florins per month.” 
Pp. 88, 89. 

The portrait that follows is in a 
bolder style: 

**To behold regions on every side thus 
rich end populous, groaning under a yoke 
forged fur them by hordes of drowsy, lub- 
beny Austrians, who come down in droves 
from the Tyrolean mountains at all seasons 
of the year, with pocks on their backs, con¬ 
taining scarcely a second garment, to the 
dtsinay of the poor Italian, who therein 
foresees, with renewed anguish, the aug¬ 
mentation of his own miseries, and the me¬ 
tamorphosis, in the space of two or three 
'years, of these beggarly intruders, into 
stern, and Imrd-heartcd, and wealthy pru- 

{ irietors—to behold, I say, this fine, intel- 
igent pemie mixed up with the dull, clod- 
liopping Germans, reminds one of the amal- 
gamntiov- of lead with quicksilver; the 
jumbling together ijf mosses the most he¬ 
terogeneous. We often hear of the marriage 
of a beautiful and accomplished female to a 
chimsy boor or a drunken sot; and of the 
tinion of a man of sober dispositioh and en¬ 
lightened understanding with a fiery virago, 
a very Xantippe, who stamps and storms 
mbout the house, while the worthy husband 
is calmly occupied in solving some difficult 
problem appertaining to the reg ons of in¬ 
tellect— recalling to our recollection the 
actual existence of the iron age, and the 
wars of the Titans agaii&t heaven—the at¬ 
tempt, in short; to repress and subdue spi¬ 
rit by gross and inert matter.” Fp. 136,137. 

The following comparison between 
Italian and English genius is a hap¬ 
py effort both in thought and com¬ 
position ; 

** Not that I would lasinuate any thing 
derogahn-y to the renown of my country¬ 
men—^a renown, however, which 1 fear they 
have derived more from their golden than 
their mental talents. Invention, j^enius, 
Bublime flights—these are gems which are 
rarely to be found in Eiwlish soil. Warped 
and circumscribed as her children are in 
niBtten appertaining to brilliant imagina¬ 
tion, their several manufactures are ably 
wrought, neatly polished, and skilfully H- 
nishe'd. On the other hand, the Venetians, 
though capable of erecting the most gor¬ 
geous edifices, will leave the very window- 
immes in so incomplete a state, that tiler 
will not ward off the weather. The truth 
is, that scarcely any articles but those of 
right down domestic utility are called for 
in England, whose people mre a kind of 


Quakers or Methodists, with regard to tlie 
blandishments of existence; while the more 
southern inhabitants of Europe, like die ri¬ 
tual they profess, delight in splendour and 

Perhaps I shall be excused for observ¬ 
ing in this place, by way of illukration, that 
the British legitimate character, in the 
sphere of intelligence, bears along with it 
few portions of excursive imagery. It k 
neither copious in the lineaments of inven¬ 
tion and originality, nor prolific in the 
charms of novelty. Milton, who was edu¬ 
cated in Italy, and Shakspeare, with all his 
merit, borrowed freely from tlio Italians, 
both with regard to the subject, the thought, 
and the expression; as well as most copi¬ 
ously from the Holy Scriptures. If Dante, 
Ariosto, and the NbveUieri were carefully 
examined, together with the Bililc, much 
of what those two English poets have writ¬ 
ten would not be found so very original, as 
many have hitherto imagined them to be. 
Not that I would insinuate tliat Shakspeare, 
for energy of language, for depth of thought, 
and for aptness of similitude, is not, par 
excellence, the greatest of poets; but, as a 
reformer of morals and a qucller of the tu-: 
multiioiis passions, little, I think, can be 
said in bis prai;c. Revenge and murder, 
and wa' and havock, are demons by far too 
familiar with him. 

In didactic poetry, and in the science 
of mural philosophy, the English appear to 
me to have left the rest of the world far be¬ 
hind. For close metaphysical reasoning; 
for geometry; for calculations in matters of 
finance; and for a knowledge of the arid 
scienites, of every description, connected 
with political economy, they bear away the 
palm. The very shi^men in England dis¬ 
play instances of cool sagacity, whi^, though 
bottomed on sheer craft, are nevertheless 
admirable, and fully equal to the astuzia of 
a member of the French corps thplmnatiqtte." 
J'p. 179, 180,181. 

Among the festivals of Venice may 
be numbered the celebrated Mayriagc 
of the Sea, which is thus described: 

Its numerous festivals rendered Venice 
<,ne of the most interesting cities iu the 
ui.' verse. Amongst otiicrs, there were those 
of Santa Marta,,San Roceo, il Redentore, 
la Saluta, San Marco, Corpus Domini, and 
the Assenzione ; on the latter of which dtys 
the Doge used lo go to Lido, a small island 
two miles from Venice, near the entrance of 
the Adriatic, fur the purpose of espousing 
that sea, In the Bueentoro,' a vessel some¬ 
what resembilBg the ancient Greek and Ho¬ 
man gallies. It was richly carved, and co¬ 
vered witli fine gold in basso-rdiero, lined 
with tlie richest crimson silk velvet, trim¬ 
med with rold fringe and tassels, and fiur- 
nished in the most elegant and costly man¬ 
ner, with beautiful Venetian mirrors, cryaMl 

cut 
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oat onumeata, laiga pier glau windowi* 
with Venetian blinde and enmson sUk our* 
taine. It used to be towed out by a number 
of the barcajouoii, ricUj dreseed in the an¬ 
cient Venetian costume, with caps and sashes 
of different colours, all bearing the Doge's 
lively, 'rhe Doge was habited in bU ducal 
robes, his coronet, and the other insismB 
of his high office. The whole body oAhe 
senators, with their wives and ffnulies, mag¬ 
nificently attired, joined the procession in 
gondolas, together with all the foreign mi- 
nistert, and often a hundred thousand per¬ 
sons, coming not only from the Terra Firma, 
but from the extremity of Italy, and even of 
Europe; so that the water, from the ducal 
palace of the Piazetta to Lido, was actually 
covered with boats, filled with j^ouUi and 
beau^, in all their most seductive shapes 
and appearances, forming an entire carpet 
of boats of all descriptions; besides peottis, 
in the shape of ancient temples and tri¬ 
umphal cars, representing the courU of Ju¬ 
piter, Venus, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, to¬ 
gether with Neptune, and the rest of the 
marine deities; so tlwt it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible to discover a foot of water. 

** The ceremony was called the marriage 
of the sea. The Doge, on his arrival at 
the mouth of the harbour, came on deck, 
and being surrounded by the senate, he took 
from his finger a gold ring, and throwing it 
into the sea, he pronounced these words, 

* Desponsamus tCf Mare! in signum veri 
perpetvique dominu;' that is, * We espouse 
thee, O sea! in token of real and peipetuol 
dominion.' 

“ The Doge eiffi senate then returned in 
the same order to the ducal palace, where a 
sumptuous banquet was prepared, consisting 
of all the delicacies of the season; and at 
the close of which each senator was present¬ 
ed with a large tray, or basket, filled with 
the choicest fruits and sweetmeats, to take 
home to his family. This was indeed a day 
of festivity and triumph for the Venetians, 
and turned out highly lucrative to all classes 
of the inhabitants.” Pp. 942, 943, 944. 

To ereiy thing Buoruipartean the 
author has an incurable hatred—the 
anecdotes of this personage every where 
resembling the kicks bntowM by a 
certain nameless animal in the fable 
on the dead-lion. The following is a 
solitary exception, and for thu reason 
probably more nearly resembling the 
truth. 

was BuomgMrtc’s constant practice 
to employ thousands of the labouring poor 
on the ht^t roads; not as they now are 
engaged, from necessity, in waylaying and 
in plunderiog the unofibnding traveller, but 
in keeping those roads in good order, and 
in repairing the fortifications and the pub- 

Gbnt. Mag. Oetolvr, 1394. 
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lie hnildings. The revenoes of the VeneClan 
elates were principelly spent by the Ftmeh 
emongst the inbwitants, in afiording en- 
connsement to the fine erts, in erecti^ 
schools for the education of vouth, in mma- 
taining academics for men or science end li¬ 
terature, and in giving salaries to persons 
of the bar, for devieiag meene for the more 
prompt administration of justice. 

•• Napoleon, too, whenever an autlior bad 
the good fortune to meet with a Mecaenas 
ready to present e work to him, end to say 
a g<^ word in behalf ctf the writer, would, 
as I have before observed, alwaya take a 
hundred or two copies, and never mwer than 
fifty, on his own private account; besides 
making his staff suWribe for another hun¬ 
dred, by way of giving encouragement to li¬ 
terature. With the present Enmeror of 
Austria, however, end with some of his bro¬ 
thers—who certainly understand erusca- 
menle, the meaning of the verb axere, but 
nut the meaning of the verb dare—the onfy 
return they make to a poor author on soch 
an occasion, is a letter of thanks—that is 
to say, sodditfatmo tulti gli ArHsU, d wiodb 
loro, can grazte—which said grasoit, as alt 
the world Imows, is very unsubstantial diet 1” 
Pp. 368, 359. 

The Second Volume is occupied 
with details of the several Italian 
States. The character of the Niuipo- 
litans is, upon the whole, pretty iaith- 
fully given; and the imbwility of their 
unhappy Monarch very accurately de¬ 
picted. 

The following are characteristic 
traits. 


“Ferdinand’s principal minuter end tu¬ 
tor was the celebrated Marquis Tenuci: 
but the possession of talents, and the ca¬ 
pacity or infusing those talents into the 
minds of others, and especially into the 
minds of absointe princes, are two distinct 
thinn; to which are to be added, Ferdl- 
nenas aversion to study, and his excessive 
love of amusements i in which he was cor¬ 
dially eneourased by the individuals who 
administered the government dm^g his 
minority. So that few opportunities were 
afforded the juvenile Monarch of cultivating 
hU intellects} end, though the most active 
in the pursuit of smuMnentii of alt sorts, 
he was, from habit, the noet idle end tho 
most careless with regard to bnamaes or 
mental improvement. Nay, on his mar¬ 
riage with the Arch-Duchess Caroline of 
Austria, he scarcely knew how to s^ hu 
name; and that princess was actually the 
first to teach hint so to read aud to write, 
as to make himself understood. 

“Even after his marrii^, so netnrsliy 
averse was he to occupy himself with the 
cares of the State, that, at the instance of 
her mother, the Emptese Maris Theresa, 

Queen 
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QuMn Cuoline'took Into her own head* the 
reins of govenunent, excepting that portiim 
of it which the bottowea on the JVfarqait 
Qb11o> For to doing, the king beiM one 
day displeased with him, said, * Ah, (win, 
Gallo ] se non fosse per quella gallitta 
d'Austria,’ meanii^ the Queen, < vi fiurei 
vedere dil sono.’ The Marquis's office toon 
after devolved on the notorious General Ae- 
ton, the son of an English doctor, residing 
in the South of France—>a circumstance 
which gave birth to tlie jeu de motf * Htte 
rex. Me ngma, hie hwcH hoe Acton.' That 
the witty insinuation was fully justified by 
facts, erul hereafter abundantly appear.” 
Pp. 47, 4«. 

Of the ** Skyey infloencet*’ of this 
delicious climate the ** immortal Co- 
nova” seemed most sensible, as the 
following anecdote will show. 

The immortal Cenova, when at Vienna, 
and in the zenith of bis celebrity, courted 
and fStcd by all that were distinguished for 
birth, fur rank, and for talent, being one 
day at Prince Kezzonico's, was asked, why 
ho appeared so iou'-spirited ? ‘ I do not 

know,’ said he, ' w*liat is the reason; but, 
when I am in my studio at Rome, working 
all day long with my paper cap on my head 
and iny apron round my waist, I feel my 
lungs expand, my heart at ease, my spirits 
light as air, and my vigour increased by 
contemplating the surrounding objects. 
These delicious sensations keep the body 
and mind in harmony with en h other. 
Since 1 have been here, though I have cer¬ 
tainly met with nothing but what has been 
calculated to flatter, in tlje highest degree, 
m'y amour propre, I am, neverthelesl, like 
the unfrnitful so'd of the North, sterile in 
genius, in health, and in sjririts, and feel as 
if 1 had the ^ven mortal sms on my should- 
era’." Pp. .97, 98. 

The following absurd story is a fair 
sample of the trashy matter with which 
these yolumet abound, and exhibits 
the large demands which the Lady of 
Bank i* disposed to make on Kngiish 
credulity. It relates to Madame Letitta 
Fesch, the mother of Buonaparte. 

“ I must, however, do one pteM bf jus¬ 
tice to Maihtne I^etitia. On her being ia- 
formed of the ■ arrest of the unfortunate 
Duke d’Enghien, she flew to her ion Lu- 
clen, aud mgged of him to accompany her 
to the Taillcries. When arrived tfaer% she 
made use of all the authority over the First 
Consul, which a mother mi^t be av^pesed 
to possess. She pointed out to him the 
danger to himself of committing so fool, 
and at the some time so useless, a crime, 
upon the pereon of a prince, who was so 
highly esteemed by all France. Finding 
that all her entreaties only strengthened her 


son’s detcrmlBatloa to onUr the immeduAe 
execution of hia bloody purpose, she threw 
lierself on her knees b^ra him, and im- 
]dored mercy fur the unfurtunatc prince. 
Not being able to free his hands from her 

E owerfttI grasp, Napoleon actually spfirned 
is mother from him{ and Lucten, in en¬ 
deavouring to stop the progress of any fur¬ 
ther violence, would have been struck alan, 
had he not warded off the kick, by giving 
the aggressor a tremendous blow between 
hts mouth and nose, which levelled the lit¬ 
tle mao, as well as his mother, with the 
ground. 

“The noise occasioned by tlie scuffle 
brought Josephine into the apartment, who 
assisted in wiping away the blood from her 
husband’s free. But, though in great pain 
from the violence of the blow, Buonaparte 
had scarcely been seated, before he ex¬ 
claimed, * I'll make all my brothers and sis¬ 
ters princes and princesses, except you, you 
vile wretch!” The above circumstance, 
singular as it may appear to those who are 
unacquainted with the family, may be re¬ 
lied on os a fimt: and it most probably was 
the original cause of Napoleon’s treating 
Lucien with such marked indiffereoce; for 
he was the only one of his relations, who 
dared to reproach him with misrule, and 
an abuse of the authority which he had ar¬ 
rogated to himself.” Pp. SOO, SOI. 

With this vife conclude our extracts; 
nor can we refrain from here entering 
our protest against the system of com¬ 
pilation, of which this work is an 
egredouB specimen. The public have 
a rignt to find, what the author pro¬ 
fesses to give, and it is degrading 
to the Literary character to swell 
that into two volumes, which onight 
honestly be compressed into one. l^is 
is the vice of the present age of pub¬ 
lication, and if it were not an evil 
which must work its own timely cure, 
we should not be restrained By the 
fear of giving offence in any quarter 
from a more free exposure of the sys¬ 
tem. It has been stated, and we be- 
lie^e with truth, that many of the 
Scotch novels ovra their oppressive te- 
diousnen to this influence. 

With respect to the Vdomes under 
our immediate notice, we can only w- 
peat that there are many clever things, 
many amusing anecdotes, and many 
national traits, but they are all buried 
in rubbish, which none but a critic 
by profession will condescend to clear 
away. A mere perusal of the contents 
of the chapter would shew the total 
want of every thii^ approaching the 
” Incidos ordo.” Tliat the “ raw ma¬ 
terial has been furnished by a person 

of 
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of some eonsidcratiois, who has been 
long familiar with the country and 
inhabitant! deacribed, is beyond all 
doubt, but that it has been worked 
np by an English hand, of iiO very 
good taste, is equally dear. 

Ai a work of entertainment (and 
not unfreqiiently we suspect of ima- 
ginulion), it is much too long, and too 
laboriously wrought As a travelling 
companion it is quite useless. 

We shall be glad on some future 
occasion to render this accomplished 
I.ady that praise which her own ta¬ 
lents are so well calculated to demand; 
hut on thef present, we think she has 
been unfortunately advised. 

88 . A Sermmif preached at the Parish 
Church of Kensiogton, on the Sunday 
following the Funeral of the Reu. Tho¬ 
mas Rennell, R. D. laJe Ficar of that 
Parish, and Prehendary of Salisbury. 
By Joseph Holden Pott, A. M, Arch¬ 
deacon (f London. Printed by request 
of the Parishioners. 8vo. pp. 31. Ri- 
viogtoas. 

AFTER a masterly Commentary 
on 2 Thess i. 10, “ When He shall 
come to be glorified in. his saints, and 
to be admired in all them that be¬ 
lieve,” the venerable Preacher proceeds 
with equal animation and fidelity to 
the delineation of the exemplary cha¬ 
racter of his Predecessor in the •Vicar¬ 
age of Kensington; and, from long 
and uninterrupted habits of unreserved 
friendship, no one was fitter for the 
delicate task. 

Our limits preclude long extracts 
from a single sermon ; but we cannot 
refrain from selecting a few beautiful 
jiassages: 

“ Great then, and first in place os well os 
value, ore those advantages of early intro¬ 
duction to the paths of hope; early educa¬ 
tion in every branch of useful knowledge : 
rest are the advantages of the parent's 
ouse, the Christian parent, in whose pri¬ 
vileges the child partakes: great are the 
sulvoutoges of the Christian eeminary, the 
seat of sound instruction and proficiency: 
great are the advantages provided in all 
ways for the Christian nousvhold; the hal¬ 
lowed exercises of the congregation and 
ilia closet t the courts of worship aud com¬ 
munion; together with the mutual duties 
subsisting between those whose part it is 
to lead or to follow; to tread together in 
one way, the way of truth and righteous¬ 
ness, the path which leads to happiness and 
^ry. 

** All these collective blessings crowd 


ttpea tb« mind u this momeDtont subject 
lies before us; and who, then, eso suffi- 
eiently describe the happiness which forms 
the sure result where such advantages are 
found to meet; whcie they follow with n 
regular succession, and flourish with a just 
increase from the tender year to the sea¬ 
sons of maturer growth; from the first'obe¬ 
dience rendered to the parent and precep¬ 
tor; to the noble emulations for an answer¬ 
able progress in aU good attainments, until 
the daily exercise of every duty shall tidee 
place in every oalling and under every fit re¬ 
lation in which men can exist, or in which 
they con he placed.” 

“ To trace for a moment the several por¬ 
tions of a day not drawn out to ito utmost 
length, but which has not fulfilled its term 
without its signal uses and prupiiious cha¬ 
racter, let us mark the chief traits of its 
progress. The two well-placed and well- 
endowed enclosures which the regal bond 
and wise munificence of the pious Henry 
raised within the precincts of our native 
country, furnished the first shelter for the 
plant which crowned their culture with its 
eaily blossoms, and its seosorigble fruit. 
They received him from the parents' house: 
a hoiue how eminently graced* with well- 
earned honours, and wim fair repute on 
both sides; and how well requited in its 
offspring, for parental succours and exam,- 

f ile! 'rhey received him from a father’s 
laud, who, with the happiest advances, had 
trod ths same course for which the youth¬ 
ful candidate was then preparing. They 
received him from a mother's hand, de¬ 
scended, in the nearest and the first degree, 
from one wliose high station did hut serve 
to set forth arsi display the light which 
shines still with undiminisbed lustre and 
advantage on the walks of that Profession, 
whose honours he repaid by the public boon 
of his accomplished studies iu their last re¬ 
sults ; by volumes which still lend thrir 
stores to the Student and the Sage, and keep 
their place on every shelf where the best 
treasures of each learned faculty arc. stond, 
and will be found in evei^ liand which can 
direct its choice aright, whilst improvemeat 
for the mind, and directions for t!ie rule of 
practice, shall continue to be sought. Tlie 
early exercises of the school, i.n a son de¬ 
scending from such parents, and so trained, 
served first to d'wtinguish the hopeful scho¬ 
lar, who, in due time, was to rise to higher 
forms of honour in the chief seats of acal- 
demio learning, receiving such new marks 
o% distinction from those whose part it is 
to confer them* in scenes of competition, 
where no felac pretension can prevail s where 
each nan tidces his own place by his own 
indubitable privilege, proved by trials whi^h 
leave no room for any casual rise, and ad¬ 
mit no partial judgment. It was no light 
mark of such distinction to be dram forth 
for the vindication and defence of Coristian 

prin- 
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;i>riiio!plM> «■ • puUio advoestOf to whom 
thehcMof (»• onief mt of all good leorn- 
ing in this realin} could confide ao giave a 
duu^.” 

We are aware how much these ex¬ 
tracts suffer by their being tom from 
the ' well-digested Discourse} but we 
must add a few more lines: 

*'The course which we have traced in 
pert from its early hour of promise to its 
active moments of employment and of pub- 
lio servicet would be brief indeed, and in¬ 
complete, if the later periods of it* the last 
honrs of a loan of lim so profitably pul to 
use, were not regarded. If they remain for 
notice, the draught will prove in these fea¬ 
tures also, however briefly touched, con¬ 
sistent and entire. And how, then, were 
these honrs of declining strength connected 
with foregoing days of well-spent service ? 
To the prayers and duties of the sick bed, 
the Christian exercises which yielded no¬ 
thing of their vigour to the weights and 
langour of a sensible decay; to these, the 
labours of the pen were added; and the last 
hours ofi^^'ife gave another manual for the 
use of those for whom many a former warn¬ 
ing had been famished, in order to recal the 
wandering or deluded son of thoughtless 
iblly, or to confute the cavils of more set¬ 
tled unbelief.” 


B9. Five Sermons on Ike Errors of the Ro¬ 
man Catholie Church, preached in St. Pe¬ 
ter’s Church, Dublin. By the R 'l. Chas. 

Robt. Maturin. 8 tw. pp. 163. 

ELEVATION of scntimentdoesnot 
necessarily accompany Ihigh education 
and superior station ; nor does the ig¬ 
noble feeling of envying or oppressing 
come within the definition of mean¬ 
ness, though it is the most flagrant 
exhibition of it. A truly high-minded 
man views a person of superior intel¬ 
lect, as he views other fine works of 
Nature.' He invites'nn self-degrading 
sensation; he cultivates his reasori; he 
checks low passion, and dishonourable 
motives; he aims at the high reputa¬ 
tion of wisdom and character. He 
especially disdains envying a dog, be¬ 
cause he has got a bone to gnaw; and 
the feeling is not more laudable which 
would deprive a curate, with a family, 
(and such we believe is Mr. Maturin), 
of the preferment which enables a 
man to enjoy alternately a joint and a 
hash, anu a new coat once a year. 
This is a most sneaking and miserable 
sort of envy, like grudging a cook- 
maid her perquisite of kitchen-stuff; 
yet to such an envy arc men of genius 


exposed, and to overcome it they should 
aspire to be perfectly wise, because 
prudence is the grand agent of worldly 
prosperity. 

For these reasons, because seriously 
affecting his interests in life, we have 
been sorry to see publications by Mr. 
Maturin, which, without illiberality, 
have committed him in relation to his 
clerical character; for, if he expects 
preferment through that profession, he 
ought not, in prudence, to have writ¬ 
ten inconsistent books. Tragedies and 
Novels, published by Clergymen, 
should be intended for high moral or 
religious impression, likenhe Father 
and Daughter of Mrs. Opie, or the 
La lloche of Mackenzie. Nullum 
numen abest si sit, &c.; but we hope 
the imprudence is gone, and that in 
future we shall see the evident high 
powers of Mr. Maturin employed as 
they are in the work before us. 
Though heavy writers may mean 
well, they will never be read, and of 
course do little good. But such bril¬ 
liancy, such energy, such originality; 
in the whole such splendour of efo- 

S uence and genius, as these sermons 
low, will not fail to command pe¬ 
rusal ; and the-wise and the good will 
know that the intention is also excel¬ 
lent, namely, the check of folly and 
mischief in exposure of the baneful 
results of Popery. If, as is undeni¬ 
able,'men have a civil right to be 
silly; yet such silliness may become a 
public evil; and the palliation or en¬ 
couragement of Popery be as absurd 
as to recommend us to retain the ha¬ 
bits of children when we have become 
adults. The following extract will 
prove our affirmation. 

It is nut from this country that we are 
to take our estimate of the Roman Catho- 
lick Church—here, under the eye of a more 
enlightened community, her luty are re¬ 
served and circumspect, and her priests can¬ 
not, as in other countries—play such fan¬ 
tastic tricks before high heaven, as might 
make angels weep, l^k to where she has 
established her head quarters—look to Spain 
—to Portugal—to Itidy—what u picture do 
they present ? A Clergy without learning 
—a nobility without education—a commo¬ 
nality without occupation— a population 
without subsistence—a mass of mendicants 
without number—and a country without a 
national character, save that of indolence, 
beggary, sensuality, and superstition— a 
countra that unites the widest extremes of 
mental and moral degradation, and combines 
all the refinemento of vice, with the limpli'* 

city 
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city of tha profoundest lgnoniiee«~«d>era 
the libertine rushes reeking from the bro* 
chel to the confessiontlf and the shrine gires 
alternate shelter to the penitent and the as¬ 
sassin—a countrvt where the native, the 
born vassal of the deadliest of despots— 

i triestly power—dare not even call his soul 
lis own—where he lives without one gener¬ 
ous purpose—one lofty thouclit, one glo¬ 
rious aspiration after mental distinction or 
moral utility—^nay, even one improvement 
in science, or one effort of imagination; fur 
the latter would consign his book to the 
Index Expurgatorius j and the farmer, his 
person to the prison of the Inquisition— 
in a word, where those who slumber on the 
surface of the ground, scarce differ from 
those who slumber below it, and the tenant 
of the soil is like the tenant of the grave. 
Such is the picture of Italy, the head quar¬ 
ters of the Komaii Catholic religion—such 
are the effects of that religion, where it is 
jiermitted to reign unbounded and uncon- 
trouled.” Pp. 164, 155. 


90. /. The Christian Traveller directed in 

his Journey through Life, in an Address 
to the Inhabitants of North Aston, Ox¬ 
fordshire. l3mo. pp.44.—-i/. The Chris¬ 
tian and the Christian Name, practically 
lUuslraled, tn an Address to the Children 
qf the School, established by Sarah Sophia, 
Countess q/'Jersey. l7ino. pp. 83.— III. 
The General Judgment, its imparUinee and 
application sheivn. 4to. pp. 14. £y the 
Rev. Henry Wintle, A.M, Rector qfSo- 
merton, Oxfordshire, and late Feliow of 
Pembroke CoUege, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. wintle is a conscientious 
and amiable Clergyman, who does not 
desire to make a sinecure of his pro¬ 
fession. He pronounces a wish, in 
his sermon, (pref. p. iv.) as follows. 
Should the business or pleasures of 
life ever tempt me to the omission of 
duty, may what is here written, under 
divine permission, recal me to recol¬ 
lection and repentance.” 

It is not to oe expected, that in pas¬ 
toral addresses, like these, there can be 
those novel curiosities with which we 
wish to entertain our readers. The 
addresses are affectionate, solemn, im¬ 
pressive, and soundly theological. Rea¬ 
son and feeling are severally used in 
a temperate (which is in fact the Apos¬ 
tolical) form, and the positions seve¬ 
rally advanced, are corroborated, or 
wound up, by apposite scriptural quo¬ 
tation. Hut there is a literary merit 
in these tracts, which we sincerely be¬ 
lieve that our author never meditated. 
Xt is the high character of the style. 


TraeU, 

all proper words in proper places. 
Englishmen do not in general write 

f |ood English t and we have read Eng^ 
ish books by foreigners, who have 
lived in the country, without a fault, 
because they wrote the language gram¬ 
matically, by study. But Blair adds, 
that to 'I good style, and precision of 
expression, there must be a clear con- 
ccpiion. To this we venture to add 
short sentences, and single ideas and 
their connections within that sen-, 
tence, not two wigs on one head | 
not two riders upon one horse. We 
do not think, that in the extract which 
we shail now give, that there is a sin¬ 
gle error in the style. 

Suppose a criminal, arraigned in a 
crowded court, and upon his trial for life 
or death. View him degraded from hia 
rank in society, fettered and exposed. Where 
are now the gay visions of his former: 
thoughtless life? The hand, that instru¬ 
ment of the wicked mind, is held up to 
designate and point him out tn Qpblic no¬ 
tice. Fruitless are' tl\p emboldened look 
and appearance of bravery. The tnere sem¬ 
blance of innocence cannot here deceive. 
Wait but a little moment and you may 
judge from his outward demeanour whrt 
must be bis internal feelings and sensstiona. 
The commotion of the inner num will ehew 
itself. His conscience, hitherto neglected, 
perhaps desired, has him now at great dis¬ 
advantage, and takes its ample revenge, by 
instantly laying open to him, in one view, 
his guilt, his judgment, and his execution. 
He had foolishly ]{lelded to temptation; he 
had wickedly indulged the evil propensities 
of his nature. He knew, as every one must 
know, good from evil, iiut his knowledge 
was of no avail. His neighbour's property 
was taken; possibly cruelty was ^ded to 
injustice, and his person attacked, and the 
image of his maker de&ced. I,aws both 
human and divine were despised and tramp¬ 
led on, and every imagination of the thoughts 
of his.heaTt was only evil continually. But his 
career of wickedness is run; proofs, irre¬ 
sistible proofs, of his guilt are adduced. In 
vain does he deny the facts; in vain are the 
witnesses questioned and confused. The 
matter is thoroughly sifted, the truth of 
the offered testimony is confirmed; his se¬ 
cret pracUces are now disolosed, and he U 
deemed unfit to live—and oh! how unfit to 
die! Judgment speedily .follows; the cri¬ 
minal, dismayed,sconfounded, and condemn¬ 
ed, is led away as an example and a reproof.” 
P. 6. 

Hundreds per annum are paid to pri¬ 
vate tutors, in order to teach manni¬ 
kins of wealth how to grind Hornet 
in a mortar; but not a farthing to 

good 
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food autbcnrs for die purpose of break¬ 
ing in senators tn potto at esse, to tbcir 
proper business; yet one year's instruc¬ 
tion under such men as Mr. Wintle 
would confer more indispensable qua¬ 
lifications upon these younkers, if ac¬ 
companied with instructive reading, 
than could be possibly obtained from 
any labour foreign to views in life. 

91. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
4he Arehdeaeomry of Ssrum. By the Rev. 
Chss. Daubeny, LL.D. Archdeacon of 
Ssrum. 8i»>. pp. 6*9. 

WE remember to have seen in Bar¬ 
nett's Memoirs, that if any dissenting 
student had read the works of Arch¬ 
deacon Daubeny, he was considered 
in the same light as a man who had 
dealt with the Devil would have been 
by our ancestors. The Archdeacon is 
an argumentator of the first class; a 
Jupiter Tonans, whom Titans can¬ 
not resist. In the present charge he 
incontruvertibly shows (p. 22 ) that 
Unitarianism Shamefully mutilates 
Christianity, by making the Fall of 
Man, and the Atonement, no part of 
its doctrine. Indeed Mr. Belsham 
43) affirms that Christ (whatever 
St. Fknil may affirm to the contrary) 
was no more an High Priest than he 
was an Husbandman. To these gen¬ 
tlemen the Archdeacon applies the 
following remark of Dr. Johnson, 
concerning Hume and other sceptical 
writers. ‘ 

Truth will not afford sufficient food 
fur their vanity, so they have betaken 
themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a 
cow, which will yield no more milk, and 
so they are gone to milk the bull.” P. 49. 

The Archdeacon touches (p. 17 ) 
upon Methodism, that parent of 
error bnd insubordination, visionary 
delusions, and enthusiastic extrava¬ 
gances;” and then proceeds (p. 2 g) 
to Popery. 

We are sincerely glad to see once 
more in print tliis Giant refreshed. 

9S. Of the Use of Miracles in proving iHe 
Truth of a Revelation. By the Rev. J. 
Penrose, M.A. formerly if C. C. C. Ox¬ 
ford. I3fno. pp. 86. * 

THERE is a view of Miraelce, 
which we have often taken, and 
which we do not recollect to have 
been noticed. It is the custom, which 
prevailed among the Orientals, of con¬ 
sidering the power of working mira¬ 


cles a necessary and indispensable ao» 
companimentof sovereignty and claims 
of power; and without which, or at 
least the reputation of it, influence 
over the publick mind at large would 
have been impracticable. It is plain 
from Suetonius (Vespas. vii.), Spar- 
tean fin Hadrian), and Col. Light’s 
Travels, that such an opinion has ob¬ 
tained from the days of Serapis to the 
present time; nor, from the supposed 
efficacy of the royal touch has it been 
long extinct in England. Witlioiit 
agreeing with Hnet, that Moses and 
Serapis were one and the same, or 
going further into the subject, we are 
satisfied with opining, that there ex¬ 
isted, humanly speaking, a political or 
prudential necessity for the annexation 
of miracles to the promulgation of 
Christianity. The necessity is admit¬ 
ted throughout the Old Testament, in 
the cases of the Egyptian Magicians, 
the worshippers of Baal, and many 
others. The people were to be con¬ 
vinced of actual divine interference, 
as a matter of necessary proof. The 
new light which Mr. Penrose has 
thrown upon the subject, is a demon¬ 
stration of our utter inability to dis¬ 
tinguish between conformities to the 
laws of Providence, and aberrations 
from them. Mr. P. says, 

“ It lus been sometimes justly observed, 
that .the redemption by Christ, though to 
us a doctrine of revelation, may to supe- 
riour beings appear no less natural, tliat 
is, no less in the common course of God’s 
Providence, tlian any other the most com- 
mon event. And to also the miracles, which 
are to us tite evidences of revelation, of tlve 
revelation which teaches us that very re¬ 
demption, may be no less agreeable to that 
course of nature which is settled in the di¬ 
vine order of things. The conclusion, 
therefore, must rest entirely undisturbed, 
that since we know not what that divine 
order is, nor what the laws impressed by 
6 c^ on the creation, we cannot argue from 
or know of any deviation from them.” P. 70. 

Mr. Penrose is a ready reasoner in 
a close and logical^ form; but we can¬ 
not forbear conscientiously declaring, 
that we consider his data to be very 
convertible, and that the impression 
left upon our minds was a daunt whe¬ 
ther tie was writing for, or against 
(which was certainly not his intention) 
the authenticity of Scfipturai Mira¬ 
cles. In our judgment, the question 
lies in a nutshell. God may and does 
employ miracles, tp prove his own 
acts, or to sanction those done by his 

agency. 
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■s^ncv. UncontroaUkble Iaw$ of Na¬ 
ture there can be none in measures or 
regulations of pure volition. In more 
correct language, properties are con¬ 
ferred u]X)n certain objects, and those 
properties may be suspend^ or altered 
in one or more individuals of a genus, 
temporarily for a specific purpose, with¬ 
out any destruction of tne usual cha¬ 
racteristics of such objects, or inter¬ 
ruption of general order, or the com¬ 
mon course of things. 


93. Some Account of the Life and PvdiUta- 
tions of the late Joseph Ritsoo, Esq. By 
Joseph Hsslswood. Triphook. 

Mr. Haslewood introduces this 
very acceptable little work by the fol¬ 
lowing apposite remarks. 

** As the works of sn Author become po¬ 
pular, an inquiry is oaturaily excited re¬ 
specting his habits and manners; and hence 
an interest arises from a consideration of 
Che ciraracter before us, to trace the ori¬ 
gin of tlrat mode of study, nr excitement of 
research, which enabled him to produce the 
many arousing and enlightened volumes, 
that either appeared with his name, or are 
attributed to his pen. tlut while in the 
life of a traveller biography is collaterally 
supplied with novelty and adventure, while 
in that of a statesman it is rendered inte¬ 
resting by immediate connexion with po¬ 
litical Information and national history, the 
doroesdc habitude of the recluse scholar 
will usually be found sterile of incitlent, 
wanting in diversity, and seldom, if ever, 
varying sufficiently to rewsrd the venial in¬ 
quisitiveness of personal curiosity. The 
common routine of a literary man, occupy- 
iqg for many years Chambers in an Inn of 
Court, whose egress and regress formed lit¬ 
tle more than visits to public libraries or 
book-auctions, without any such auxili^ 
assistance as is uow commonly and often in¬ 
judiciously resorted to, of social conversa¬ 
tions, or private correspondence, can only 
bo expected to lead to a mere minute re¬ 
cord of his various puUicatioDs.” 

A spirited Memoir of. this indos- 
trious Collector, but severe Critic, is 

f iven ill Mr. Surtees’s “History of 
iurham,” vol. III. whence it was co¬ 
pied into our vol. xciil. ii. p. 523. To 
Mr. Surtees’s Memoir is annexed an 
exact Catalogue of all his publica¬ 
tions, communicated by his nephew, 
J. Frank, esq. This Catalogue is given 
in the book now before us, accompe- 
nied with critical and explanatory 
remarks of great interest, particularly 


those Ott the BiblhgrdpJlkt Pitetitfa, 
whieh we eitnet. 

“This volume was intsnded as a register 
of every poetical writer, whether of cele¬ 
brity, or only known bv a complimentary 
induction poem, sheet batisd, or other pro¬ 
miscuous poetical effusion, to the close of 
the 16th century. The plan was too com¬ 
prehensive to attain perfection in a first 
edition, notwithstanding the very powerful 
assistance he obtained from some of his li¬ 
teral friends. Respecting this assistance, 
the following particulars have been commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Park, upon express solicita¬ 
tion, and therefore ore given in his own 
words: 

“ [In a letter, dated Gray’s Inn, S7th 
Sept. 1800, Ritson imparted thus to me, 
with his original MS. of the Bibl. Poet.: 
* I avail myself of your obligeing imrmission 
to transmit my very imperfect MS. of Eng¬ 
lish Poets: you cannot possibly treat it 
with too much severity. My chief objects, 
you will perceive, are names, titles, and 
dates.’ —In another, dated 1st October, he 
wrote ; ‘ I forgot to mention that you were, 
in fact, the innocent cause of the defective 
compilation before you; and, consequently, 
that whatever trouble you may have with it 
you have brought upon yourself. It waa 
suggested by a list of initials, which yen 
had communicated to Mr. Steevsns, and 
which obliged me to bunt through so many 
different books, that I was determined to 
have some sort of a Dictionary to refer 
to once for all. Such was the illegitimate 
conception of this literary bantling.’ 

** I remember that Steevens told me, he 
should present my memorandum to Ritson, 
with a sort of dyiance as to his power of 
appropriating the initials, which I hod ex¬ 
tracted from several of the poetical miscel¬ 
lanies printed in the reign of £li»beth, and 
he put the paper into his snuff-box for such 
purpose. 

“ On returning Ritson’s MS. with my 
addenda, he wrote thus, with a glowing ex¬ 
cess of thankfulness, in a letter dated Nov. 
10, 1800: 

“ ‘ A severe cold, added to my habitual 
complaints, deprives me of the pleasure ot 
mskeing my personal acknowledgements for 
the inestimable favour you have cot^rrsd 
on me, by augmentmg, illustrating, cor- 
rectmg, and every way improveing my little 
imperfoct Catalogue, with a knowledge, ac¬ 
curacy, and minuteness, peculiar to your¬ 
self ; and which have given it a value and 
importance to which it could otherwise have 
hod no sort of pretensions.’ 

** 'fbe MS. with such additions as wen 
then made, went into the amicable hands, 
and passed under the careful and correctivo 
eye of Mr. Douce, who added (so fiir as is 
recollected at this distance of time) about 

as 
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M much to tha origLuJ I had dona. Rit* 
•ou expreased^ high and just aatiaikction at 
this valuable improvament of his work, and 
sent the first draught of a prefistoiy adver- 
tisement to me, which contuned a joint 
acknowledgment to 'Mr. Douce and myself 
for our united assistance. In a note, which 
still remains in my copy, dated Jan. Slst, 
1801, he said: ‘Wilyou have the good¬ 
ness to run your eye over my pre&ces (at 
which i am a miserable hand), and make 
freely your judicious alterations and correc¬ 
tions.' 

^^This 1 did, and blotted out with my 
pen a severe sanasm against Warton’s men¬ 
dacious * History of English Poetry,’ which 
Ritson forbore to reinstate. But very soon 
afterward, having behaved with so much un- 
courteousness to Mr. Douce, as to occasion 
some discordancy, that gentleman’s name 
was suppressed in the prefatory acknowledg¬ 
ment ; and I then desired (if 1 recollect 
aright) that my own should be omitted, 
which was accordingly done; though he 
chose to retun a personal compliment more 
fitted for Mr. Douce than fur myself. 

In a MS. note before Ritson’s own 
copy of/Bibliographia Poetica,’ he there 
proposed: ' If there shal be a second edi¬ 
tion of thil book, instead of Mr. or Mister, 
shal be used Master ^ as in former times; 
and now recently adopted in the black-letter 
Acta of Parliament, which is a grand resto¬ 
ration.’ This mode of address he afterwards 
used hr a note to me, and it was thought, 
very naturally, to have been designed for 
my son, then a boy of ten years old. T. P.] 

*' The defects and imperfections of this 
work have been far too nypercritkally ani¬ 
madverted on, and without due reflection 
as to the extreme difficult) of obtaining in¬ 
formation on subjects tluit are chiefiy de¬ 
pendent on casual discovery, and frequently 
utogether beyond the attainment of the 
most diligent enquirer: but it is far easier 
to perceive chasms in these and similar re- 
saarchet, than to fill them up as needed; 
and of this Ritson was a much better judge 
than any of his censurers. The compiler 
of this 'useful and elaborate work very mo¬ 
destly and Mpropriately termed it ** A Ca- 
talogue of Pmglish Poets,” while the critics 
seem to have, either erringly or willingly, 
mistaken bibliography for biography. 

*< If the umisaiuns appear to be many, 
they would be found principally such as 
could only be gradually supplied from the 
discoveries of later research; and the ex¬ 
isting edition, while it forms the nucleus 
of a standard one, will ever sustain its cha¬ 
racter for oormctnesi and niUity. 

** It remains to be remarked, that the pages 
of the last two works were more than usually 
disfigured by an unpleasant dfectation of or¬ 
thography, formed, as it is supposed, on 
a wclf-originating system. Occasional de¬ 


viations from common rules of spellbie an 
to be found in most of bis volumes, which, 
as he advanced in life, obtained a stronger 
hold upon his .fancy, and so increased and 
multiplied, as to thresten to render much 
of his text in wpearonce obsolete, if not 
unintelligible. 'The magnitude of the task, 
joined with his own unfortunate restless¬ 
ness and irritable disposition, prevented (if 
it was ever worth pursuing) any settled plan, 
or methodical arrangement: nor, from his 
printed works, is any rule discoverable, or 
any outline so defined, es to indicate the 
extent of that plan when perfected.” 

In the Appendix is printed Mr. 
Ritson’s ** Fersees addressed to the La¬ 
dies of Stockton," first printed in the 
Newcastle Miscellany, 177^, and af¬ 
terwards at Newcastle, ISmo, no date. 
These amatory Verses were published 
in a youthful fervour before he left 
Stockton, which was so early as his 
twentieth year. It ^pears certain that 
the Orthography of Fersees was not 
adopted by him so early as the year 
when the lines were first printed. 

94 ■ Second Letter to a Friend in Town and 
other Poems. By Chandos Leigh. 8oo, 
pp. 44. Lloyd and Son. 

^ Mr. Chandos Leigh is an excep 
tion to the oracular dictum. He is 
" Pocta fit,” and therefore a f t Poet. 
We remember his earl^ crudities, and 
ihe veiy feeble indications of poetical 
temperament which they exhibited. 
There is now a mechanical correct¬ 
ness aboQl.him, and an acquired style 
(if we may hazard the expression) both 
of thinking and of writing, the result 
of study rather than the offspring of 
inspiration. The Kpistle before us 
certainly reminds ns of some of the sa¬ 
tirical effusions of Pope. His allusions 
to the prevailing foibles are frequently 
happily expressed, and the whole Poem 
is a specimen of right feeling, and of 
a discriminating mind. We hail with 
sinmre pleasures such proofs of the love 
of i iteilectual exertion; so rare in a 
man of high fashion and of large for¬ 
tune ; and though we trust these lat¬ 
ter considerations could never bias our 
opinions, yet we confess we bare a 
high gratification in awarding praise, 
where it has been honourably earned 
by those who have so many seductions 
to combat, and such sttong tempta¬ 
tions to become indolent and sensual. 
The little poem entitled the Queen of 
Golconda’s F6te is elegantly fanciful, 
and rich in embellishment. 


95. Forget 
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95. Forget Me Not ; a Christinas and Neio 
Year's Gift for 1895. pp.394. Acker- 
mano. 

THIS elegant little work having 
been eminently snccessfni, has already 
excited a spirit of rivalry; and, as 
might have been anticipated, diflerent 
imitations have appeared, professing 
to be annual tributes of friendship 
and afiection; “ but,” says the edi¬ 
tor, notwithstanding the competi¬ 
tion last year, of two rivals for pub¬ 
lic favour, so little did their claims af¬ 
fect the (Xipularity acquired by the 
Forget Me Not, that a very large im- 
l>ression was exhausted before the ar¬ 
rival of that season for which it is 
more particularly destined.” 

This volume, like its predecessors, 
is interspersed with miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and verse. The former 
are light and amusjng; being evidently 
intended for the table of the drawing- 
room rather than the closet of the stu¬ 
dent. The poetical pieces are of the 
first-rate standard, being the produc¬ 
tions of Montgomery, liarton, Neele, 
Wiffen, Bowring, &c. We have given 
a specimen in our poetical department, 
p. 360. 

The embellishments are judiciously 
designed; and the Madonna of St. 
Sextus, engraved on steel from the 
pencil of Raphael, for delicacy, softness, 
and general eficct, is exquisite in¬ 
deed. *' Among all the Madonnas,’’ 
says Professor Botiinger, “ created by 
the sublime pencil of the great master 
Urbino, none is more divinely conceiv¬ 
ed than this. What human talent and 
skill are capable of accomplishing, Ra¬ 
phael has achieved in this picture, 
which be pronounced truly 

unique.” The original is now in the 
Royal gallery at Dresden. 

96. The Butterfly Callectars’ Vade-Mecum i 
or, a Synoptical Table of English Butter¬ 
flies (dedicated to the Rev. Wm. Kirby, 
jd.M, FJt,S. and F.LJS.J illustrated with 
tiuo coloured Plates. ISmo. Longman and 
Co. 

THIS is a useful little work on a 
popular and interesting subject, which 
we with much pleasure introduce to 
the notice of our readers. We have 
not yet forgotten the youthful days 
when the beauty and variety of the 
Butterfly tribe attracted our admira¬ 
tion, and lured us into many an ar- 
Oent. Mao. October, 18S4. 
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dent and fruitless chase. Entomology, 
through the talent and research of 
Kirby, Sjience, and “other eminent 
Naturalists, has become a favourite 
and fashionable pursuitand although, 
as is justly observ'ed, “ _fhe study of 
every class in Natural History, is 
indisputably attended with peculiar- 
advantages, yet it may safely be aflirin- 
ed that it is from the knowledge 
of the characters, meiamorphosm, 
and various modes of life which in¬ 
sects are destined to pursue, that a 
more intimate acquaintance may be 
obtained with the laws of Nature, and 
veneration for the great Creator of all, 
than can be derived from the contem¬ 
plation of any other class in the ani¬ 
mated world.’’ The most fascinating 
branch of this study is, perhaps, that 
of the Genus Papilio, to the descrip¬ 
tion of which this publication is con¬ 
fined. The Editor in the preface ob¬ 
serves, that '* from the many additions 
which have been made by wientific 
Plntomologists to the List qf English 
Bulterjles, since the publication oi the 
Aurelian’s Pocket Companion by Har¬ 
ris in mb', as well as from the cir¬ 
cumstance of that work having been 
long out of print, and therefore difli- 
cult to be procured; it is presumed 
that the admirers of this pleasing 
branch of Natural History will be in¬ 
terested in the appearance of a Vade- 
Mecum, which is partly extracted from 
“ Hawarth’s Beptdoplera,'* a work of 
great merit and expcnce, but which is 
not now easily obtained.’’ The above 
extracts will sufficiently evince the 
utility of this little work, which is 
executed with taste and ability, and 
which we heartily wish the success 
it merits. It contains, among other 
interesting matter, directions for col¬ 
lecting and preserving Butterflies, and 
is, by permission, inscribed*to that 
able Entomologist, the Rev. Wm. 
Kirby, as an acknowledgment for his 
accurate and valuable remarks. 

97. Cambridge Clasacal BxamimUims. 

Svo. pp. 149. 

DEAN Monk has here published 
the Exercises'which he gave out as 
Regius Professor of Greek, to the can¬ 
didates for Classical Honours in the 
University of Cambridge. The im¬ 
portance of learning to the grand mi- 
terests and political elevation of the 

Nation, 
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Nation, and the propriety of the 
Clergy being the working bees in lay¬ 
ing in such a store of valuable honey, 
is evident, because the professions of 
Law, Arras, and Physic, have their 
own appropriate studies, which cannot 
be neglected without indispensable de¬ 
triment to the publick. Doing good, 
and teaching the elements of Christia¬ 
nity, arc not, however, consumptive of 
time; and therefore the Church has 
always been deemed a proper profes¬ 
sion for the reception and encourage¬ 
ment of talent. In Greek Literature, 
to which these Exercises chieily al¬ 
lude, there is a subtlety and simplicity 
united, the famous et^tXua, which by 
a kind of chemical operation upon the 

f irocess of thinking, performs a simi- 
ar act to that of Nature in the crea¬ 
tion of diamond. No appellation, even 


98. Miss Isabel Hill has acquired a 
certain degree of literary reputation, which, 
if her prodactiun of Zapha, or the Amulet, 
a Poem, do, not endaager, we hardly think 
it will confirm. The subject is a most re¬ 
pulsive one; in accordance, wc presume, 
with die principles of the Byron school, 
and we are really sorry ihat a writer of Miss 
Hill’s .hUherto acknowledged good taste 
should have licen misled by its false attrac¬ 
tions. The blaze of a lofty gonius may 
throw a lustre around its very aln'rrations j 
but the effect will be but traniiert and mo¬ 
mentary. There are indications palpable 
and manifest of the poetical tera|)crainent in 
this production, clouded*as they arc by 
many oliscuritics, but something more than 
hidicatioos is expected from a writer in her 
third appearance, and we entreat Miss Hill 
not to waste her fine talents upon subjects 
unworthy their exertion. 

99. Monody on the Death qf Lord .fli/- 
roa, byTuoMAS Maude, B.A. is an efiu- 
sion < wann from the heart’ and <futhfiil 
to its files.' The death of this nobleman 
i* a theme on which fiew are able to speak. 
His was the spirit (as he said of Napoleon) 

* antithetically mixed,’ and it requires al¬ 
most a genius varied as his own to do him 
right justice; we turu with loathing from 

* sentimental pipings ’ over such a tomb ; 
and we roust waft the happiest hours of po¬ 
etic inspiration for a dirge worthy of the 
grave ol Byron. In justioa to Mr. Maude, 
however, we must add, that hia lines «re 
creditable to his feelings and his talents. 

100. The DUectus Leeliomm, by Dr. 
JIllbn, of Bath, consists of a Selection of 
Leioons, intended to exemplify the rules of 
the Eton, Latin Syntax, with a parsing In- 


from metaphor, can convey an accu¬ 
rate idea of the astonishing energy of 
Demosthenes. It is a moumaiii in 
motion, bearing down and crushing 
every sense but wonder. The spright- 
liness and delicacy of Anacreon is a 
musical air, the effect of which is the 
very essence of abstract luxury; but 
we must give up this capering on 
high ropes, lest we should have an un¬ 
lucky fall. We shall, therefore, end 
with complimenting the learned and 
able Dean for ills judgment and taste 
in the selection.s, (Hume’s character 
of Richard III. in p. 57, excepted, be¬ 
cause it is commoU'place and super¬ 
ficial) and for his integrity, beoaufc 
it is evident from the didiculty of tfie 
tusks imposed, that no favour but the 
Palnium tjui meruit, Jirat, must have 
biassed the election. 

dex at the bottom of each lesson. 1'his 
little work is well calculated not only to as¬ 
sist the tutor iu the discharge uf his arduous 
duties, but also to awaken the interest of 
the pupil in the coininenceinent of his clas¬ 
sical studies. A very useful and copious vo¬ 
cabulary concludes the volume.—The same 
industrious author has likewise issued a se¬ 
cond edition of his Moral and Hdigiowt Dis¬ 
courses, for the use of schools and private 
families. They breathe the purest principles 
of morality and virtue. 

101- Xenophon’s Kxpedihon of Cyrus, 
and the llehral of the ten thousatul Greeks, 
has bceu translated into English hy N. S. 
Smith, the translator of Tacitus. The ori¬ 
ginal Uicek which accompanies the English 
will afford much facility to the student of 
that language, and the historical illustra¬ 
tions convey much useful information. The 
style is free and easy. 

103. Letters to Young Ladies on their 
entrance into tlie world, contain useful ad¬ 
vice fur that smiling Season of life when the 
buoyant spirits of youth, just emancipated 
fro 1 the discipline of the governess, re¬ 
quires a judicious directing power to check 
its exnlierance and guide its heedless steps, 
when the work of self-edueatwii. If not al¬ 
ready commenced, should henceforth occupy 
the mind, hapjpily and profitably so em¬ 
ployed. ** Emieoition,” the authoresa well 
observes, ** Is a word of serious import, 
often talked of, but little understood, and 
mutt, to be effective, be prolonged b^ond 
the time usually allotted for youthful 
studies.” To the Letters are added Sketches 
from real Life, intended to convey soioe 
point of duty, or direct die intention to 
tome error or evil disposition. These Tales 
are, we think, inferior to the Letters. 

103. Mr. 
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108. Mr. Smith’s Grarnmar qf Criti¬ 
cism and Logic h a book which begins with 
the humblest elements* and proceeds to the 
most difficult and Hnal iinprovements of lan> 
guage. Such books are useful to numerous 
persons who luve not liad the advantage of 
liberal education, and yet may be placed in 
states of society where badness or ignorance 
of composition may he disgraceful to them. 
All the rules of Blair may be got up from 
Fosbroke’s Grammar of Rhetorick; and 
practice of the exercises; but a previous 
knowledge of the common rules of Gram¬ 
mar and construction is, of course, neces¬ 
sary. Such a work is Mr. Smith's, which 
is very copious. 

104. The Author of the Immediate, not 

Gradual AbolUvon of Slaveiij, is too intem¬ 
perate fur a political writer. He takes the 
matter up, as the Catholicks did their reli¬ 
gion in the days of Mary, and would treat 
the Planters and Proprietors as they did the 
Protestants. — ■— 

105. Mr. Maude’s tillage Grammar 
School, and other poems, are full of inte¬ 
resting sensations and agreeable allusions. 

100'. Mr. Bouii.lv’s Tales for Mothers 
point out the errors into which maternal 
love may lead them. What Mrs. Opie’s 


Father and Daughter is to unmarried girls, 
this truly excellent book is to young wives; 
and we are fully persuaded that every one 
who reads it will ^ of our opinion. The 
tales have such a natural display of inci¬ 
dents, consequent iip'.n the follies pro> 
scribed, that they confer high honour upon 
the talent of the author, and fill the mind 
of the reader with valuable instruction. 

107. Miss Manx’s Young Naturidist 

may be classed among those veiy good 
books wbich it is the honour of the age 
now to get up for the instruction of young 
people. - 

108. Mrs. Lanpxar’s Letters to Young 
Lathes may not only be fully recommended 
to those for whom they are written, but 
also to the other sex, as the best source 
from which they can learn properly to ap¬ 
preciate female society. 

100. Tlte Retigioiis Horld Displayed, by 
the Rev. Robert Adam (Senior English 
Chaplain in the Island of St, Croix), is 
abridged from bis larger work for the con¬ 
venience of juvenile readers. From a cur¬ 
sory view, it seems rather calculated for re¬ 
ference than for perusgl; but in every re¬ 
spect more eligible than Mr. Nightingale’s 
partial work on the same subject. 
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An Efiistle to Archdeacon Narcs, V. P. of 
the Royal Society of Literature; from R, 
Pulwhcle, an honorary Associate: written 
at Newlyn Vicarage, near 'rriiro. 

Narrative of I^ird Byron's Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia during the Summer 
and Autumn of the year 1831. Compiled 
from Minutes made by the Passengers, and 
Extracts from the Journal of his Ijordship’s 
Yacht the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Benson, 
H. N. Commander. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church for 
the first three Centuries, on the necessity of 
believing that our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
True God. Translated from the Latin of 
Bp. Bull. By the Rev. T. Rankin. 

Time’s Telescope fur the Year 1825, to 
be published with the Almanacks. 

'The Minister’s Last Appeal to his People; 
a Farewell Sermon, proacned in the parish 
Church of Louth, on Snttday, Sept. 13, 

1834. By the Rev. H. Milne. 

The moral Guvermpent of God vindi¬ 
cated, in Observations on the System of 
Theology taught by the Rev. Dr. Hawker, 
Vicar of Chiles, Plymouth. By Isaiah 
Biht. 

Port IH. of Sermons and Plans of Ser¬ 
mons. By the late Rev. Joseph Bbnson. 

Hien Wun Shoo | or Chinese Mural 
Maxims, with a free oqd verbal 'franslatiun. 


SCIENCE, &c. 

affording examples of the Grammatical 
Structure of the Language. Compiled by 
J.P.Davie-s, F.R.S. 

The 2ad Number of Fosbroke’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of Antiquities. One more Number 
will complete this interesting Work. 

No. XT. of the Elizabethan Progresses. 

Specimens, selected and translated, of the 
I.yric Poetry of the Minessingers, of the 
Reign of Frederick Harbarossa, and the suc¬ 
ceeding Emperors of the Suabian Dynasty; 
illustrated by similar Specimens of the Trou¬ 
badours, and other contemporary Lyric 
Schools of Europe. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, 
Literature, and Self-Knowledge. By Sir E. 
Brydges, IWt. • 

A Voyage performed in the Years 1833- 
23-34 ; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th Degree of Lati¬ 
tude : and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, witjh 
a particular Account of the Inhabitants. 
By Jamls Weddell, Esq. 

A View of the Present State of the Sal¬ 
mon and Channel Fisheries, and of the 
Statute Laws bjt which they are regulated. 
By J. Cornish. 

'Pbo History of the Admiolatration of the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, drawn from 
BUmentic aources; with private and ori- 
giiKil Correspondence, from 1743 to 17d4. 
By William Coxe, F. K. $. F. A. S. 

Illustrations 
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Illnctrations of Lying, in all iti Bnnchei. 
By Amelia Opie. 

Memoirs of Painting, with a Clironologi- 
cal History of the Importation of Pictures 
by the Great Masters into England, since 
tlie French Revolution. By W. Bucha¬ 
nan, Esq. 

Theodric, a Domestic Tale, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Campdell, Esq. Au¬ 
thor of '* the Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 

Queen Hynde. An Epic Poem. By 
James Hogo,. Author of the “ Queen's 
Wake,” &c. 

On the actual State of Greece in 1823-4. 
By Colonel Leicester Stanhope. 

Part I. of the History and Antiquities of 
the Parish and Palace of Lambeth. 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hamp¬ 
ton Court. By John Evans, LL.D. Author 
of “ The Juvenile Tourist,” &C. 

New Ijandlord’s Tales, in 2 vols. 

Walladmor: freely translated from the 
English of Walter Scott,” translated from 
the German. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the Author of 
“ Flora Domestica.” 

A Greek and English I.«xicon, principally 
on the plan of t);e Greek and German 
Lexicon oV Schneider. By J. Donnegan, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. 

A Collection of Poems, entitled “ Bay 
Leaves.” By T. C. Smith. 

Village Farrier; being a compendium of 
the Veterinary .Art. 

Village Lawyer, or every Englishman his 
own Attorney. By Henry Cooii.u, Esq. 

The Art of Brewing, on Scientific Prin¬ 
ciples. Adapted to the Use of Brewers and 
Private Families; with tl.e Value and Im- 
jKirtance of the Saccharometor. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Joannis Miltoni Angli De Doctrina Chris- 
tiaui, Libri duo posthumi, nunc primum 
typis mandati; ederite C. R. Sumner, M. A. 
At the same time will be published, uniform 
with the above, A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. By John Milton. Translated 
from thFOriginal, by Charles R. Su.mner, 
M. A. Librarian and Historiographer to His 
Majesty, and Pfebendaiy of Worcester. 

Mr. Dibdin is employed on a Second 
Volume of his Library Companion ; which 
will appear in the course of next year. It 
will embrace every topic of Literature, Phi¬ 
losophy, the Arts and Sciences, omitted or 
only slightly noticed in the Volume already 
published. * 

Stemmata Angllcana, or a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Genealogy ; shewing the De¬ 
scent of numerous Eminent and Baronial 
Families, whereof neither Dugdale, Collins, 
Edmondson, nor any other Peerage Writer, 
has hitherto made mention. By T. C. 


Banks, author of the Dormant and Ex¬ 
tinct Baronage of England, &c. &c. &c. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr. Arm¬ 
strong, which was destroyed at the late 
fire at Mr. Moyes's, is a^n proceeding. 

The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, which was also destroyed at 
the late fire, will shortly make its apjiearancc. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year; con¬ 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday, By the Rev. J. R, Pitman, 
of the Foundling and Magdalen. 

Travels of General Baron Minutoli in 
Lybia and Upper Egypt. 

The History of Italy, from the fall of the 
Western Empire to the extinction of the 
Venetian Republic. By Geuu e Perceval, 
Esq. 

A History of Art, and Biography of its 
Professors. By Mr. George Soane. 

M. M. A. THIERS and F. Bodin's His¬ 
tory of the French Revolution. 

Captain R.Suuthey's Chronological His¬ 
tory of the West Indies. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s Inquiry upon the 
question, Who was the Author of the 
Icon Bosilike.” 

Talcs of Irish Life,” with Illustrations, 
by Mr. George Cruikshank, engraved by 
Messrs. Thompson, Hughes, and Bonner, 
in their best style. 

Revelations of the Dead Alive. By 
successful Dramatic Writer. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, or Lives of the 
most eminent Welshmen. By J. H. Parry. 

An Original System of Cookery and Con¬ 
fectionery, embracing all the Vuiieties of 
English and Foreign practice. By Conrad 
Cooke. 

The Connoisseur’s Repertoriura; or, a 
Universal Historical Record of Artists, and 
of their Works, as relative to Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving, 
from the revival of the Fine Arts in the 
Twelfth Century to the present epoch. By 
Thomas Dodd. 

Mr. Faulkner has issued proposals for 
miblishing by Subscription, a South-west 
View of the New Gothic Church of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, from an Origiual Drawing 
by an eminent Artist. 

Urania’s Mirror, or a View of the Heavens, 
COL listing of Thirty-two large Cards, on 
which are represented all the Constellationa 
visible in the British Empire. 

AManualofPharmaiw. By W.T. Brand. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal Mo¬ 
numents in the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
near Paris; also a correct View of the Pa¬ 
raclete, erected by Abelard; accornmnied 
with concise descriptive Notices. Drawn 
by John Thomas Sehres, Marine Painter 
to his Majesty, and H. R. H. the Duka of 
Clarence. 

The Mirvan Family, or Christian principle 
developed in early Lire. 

The Botanic Garden, or Magazine of 

hardy 
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liardj Flower I’lanta, cultivated in Great 
Britain. By B. Manna. 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Londres de Leigh* 
ou Guide de I’Etranger dons ia Capitate de 
I'Angleterre. * 

Edinburgh* Tlie Modern Athena. By a 
Modern Greek. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Appa¬ 
ratus and Instruments employed in the va¬ 
rious Operations of Philosophical and Ex¬ 
perimental Chemistry. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of 
Anecdotes and actual Narratives, with sug¬ 
gestions on Mental Distress. By the Rev 
Solomon Picoott, A. M. Rector of Dun¬ 
stable. 

Camiiridge University Press*. 

Mons. Creviev, in his History of the 
University of Paris, observes, that May- 
ence, Strasbourg, and Harlem, had, for 
some time, disputed the honour of tlie 
invention of priuting, yet so, that till 
that time almost all the learned had agreed 
to allow it to Mayence; but that in 1740 
Mons. Schepdin, who was then of the 
University of Paris, in a memorial read be¬ 
fore the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
I^ttres, defended the claims of his country 
(Strasbourg), and by such new proofs, that 
he did nut see how wc could help dividing 
the claim between Strasbourg and Mayence, 
by giving the first essay of the art, in its 
more gross state, to Strasbourg, and its per¬ 
fection to Mayence.—Crevierdoes not men¬ 
tion Harlem as having any claim, at least 
as making any part in the memorial of 
Scliepflin—and, long before, in an edition 
of Livy, 1518, printed by Schoeffer, Faust’s 
son-in-law, the invention is given to May- 
ence, as well in a patent to the printer, by 
the Eiiijieror, and the Dedication of Ulrich 
Hatten, ns in an Epistle by the editors, and 
in Erasmus’s Prefatory Address ; and it has 
been obstrved that Erasmus, a learned 
Dutchman, would never have given his opi¬ 
nion against his own country, had its claim 
rested on the smallest authority 

Yet, after all, these learned men have not 
lieen sufficiently provided with their dislin- 
guendum est. Mcerman proves, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Harlem hod wooden 
^heechtn types, and that Laurentius printed 
books with them before metal moveable 
tyjies were introduced at Mayence, or any 
book printed there; that after metal types 
were introduced* the improvement was so 
considerable, and the work wrought on 
them so complete, that the others, on 
blocks, and moveable wooden types, were 
overlooked and slighted, or perhaps scarcely 
known to have been; hence an „ after-im¬ 
provement obtained the name of an inveu- 

• From Dyer’s Privileges of the Univer- 
eity of Cambridge. 


tion, and he who first printed with metal 
types was called the first printer. As tw 
Strasbourg, Meerman observes, there is no 
certain proof of a single book having been 
printed there, till ihe dispersion of tbs 
printers in 1&(«2. 

But to whichever of these three countries* 
and on whatever ground the crown of dis¬ 
tinction, the honour of the first invention 
of printing is conferred, and in whatever 
year it is dated, that it was introduced ia 
the University of Paris in 1470, there is no 
doubt: the first printed book dated at Ox¬ 
ford is of the date 1468 or 1478 ; but the 
first at the University of Cambridge not till 
1.5121. 

For the earlier period of introducing print¬ 
ing at Oxford, and the later at Cambridge, 
wc shall be found in harmony witli the Ox¬ 
ford historian; and also, that we may not 
he thought to keep suspicious company— 
with a late learned Librarian of Cambridge. 
And 08 Dr. Middleton aimed to do credit 
to his office (having liecn just before ap¬ 
pointed University-Librarian), and could 
never have thought that the best way to 
effect that was to >lo injustice to the Uni¬ 
versity : as ho was possessed of sj^ch oppor¬ 
tunities fur inquiry, apd such motives for 
pursuing them; he would, no doubt, have 
brought forward his earlier dates, could they 
with any shadow of evidence have been pro¬ 
duced. VVe may then fairly conclude there 
is no authentic testimony of any book being 
}irintedat Cambridge tdl the year IfiSl. 

Mr. George North, formerly of Bene’t 
College, an Antiquary of some repute, 
tliouglit he hod mode a discovery of a book 
jirinted at Cambridge as early as 1478 ; for* 
if Ids Letter on the supposed discovery con¬ 
tained his coraj^ete meaning, and that it 
did, Mr. Ames’s Reply to it clearly shows, 
he must have confounded, In an absent mo¬ 
ment, cornpilatu/n with impressum, or ex- 
cusum. 

Yet this discovery excited not only the 
surprise, but the triumph of Mr. North 
himself. ** If this discovery,” says he, in 
his Letter to Ames, “ proves new to you* 1 
must bespeak its being inserted in your 
hook* that this University may not for the 
future be so triumphed over by4ier Sister 
Oxford, on the &Ise notion of licing so very 
late before she had the useful art of print- 
Ing.” 

This printed book of which Mr. North 
sjieaks, is a codex impressus, in folio; it is 
among the MSS. given by Archbishop 
Parker to Bene’t College; it was compiled 
at Cambridge, in 1478, and printed at St. 
Alban’s in 1484). The complete colophon 
of the book printed, as given by Ames, from 
a copy in the possession of Dr. Mead, is as 
follows : — Rhetorica Nova Fratris Lau- 
rentii Gnlielmi de Sauni Ordinis Minonun. 
Compilatum autem fuit hoc opus in abn& 
Univorsitate Contabrigie anuu Domini 1478, 
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die et G Julii: quo die festum Sancte Mar- 
the recolitur sub prutectione Serenissimi 
Regis Anglorum Edwardi quarti.” To the 
copy printed at St. Alban’s, is added, “ Im- 
jtressunt fuit hoc pratais opus Rhetorice 
facultatis apud Viliam Sancti Albani anno 
Uomini 1480,” I suspect there is no au¬ 
thority for saying it was printed at Cam¬ 
bridge; or if any, not before 1521. There 
is certainly none, I suspect, for saying this 
work was printed at fiambridge in 1478, but 
what is grounded on the mistake just men¬ 
tioned ; there is no notice of any thing like 
a printing-house till many years after. 

Of the origin and progress of Printing in 
England, in general, it is not necessary now 
to speak. Coxton is spoken of by most os 
the £rst who practised it here. Mr. Carter 
says he was a Cambridgeshire roan, and 
took his name from Caxton, in Cambridge¬ 
shire (Dr. Fuller, from Caxton in Hertford¬ 
shire—some error of the press, 1 suppose) ; 
and adds, that he might have erected a press 
at Cambridge, under the care of one of his 
servants. But without producing other 
reasons against the assertion of Caxton's 
being a Cambridgeshire man, his own testi¬ 
mony is jpiificicnt: “ In Fraunce was I 
never, and was born and lerned myno Eng¬ 
lish ill KenC, in the Weeld, where English 
is spoken brood and rude.” I'he fancy of 
his possibly erecting a printing press at Cam¬ 
bridge is equally without fonmlatiou, as we 
have already seen is that about tlie first 
printed •book at Cambridge in 1478. C'ax- 
ton settled as a printer at Westminster, 
where he continued printing fiom about 
the year 1470 to 14.95, as is generally said, 
and was buried at Westminster. Of all tlie 
books printed liy him, of most of wliicli 
there are copies in the Oirivorsity Library, 
not one was printed at Cambridge; and 
what is no less worthy of remark, the first 
book put forth, in usum Cantalingitv, was 
printed by Winand, or Wyiikyn do Worde, 
in 1.518, in London. An early printed book 
of the greatest note at the time, written by 
one of our Cambridge Doctors, was printed 
at Paris as early as 1506‘; it was afterwards 
printed' in London, and twice at least at 
Oxford, and never printed at Cambridge at 
all. 

A.UER1CAN LiTEIUTUBE. 

The jmblication of books is so much 
cheaper in this country than in Great Bri¬ 
tain, that nearly all use are American 
editions. According to reports from the 
custom-houses, inocle under a resolution of 
the Senate in 1822, it appears that the iin- 
.lortation of books bears aa<extri‘uicly small 
Toportion to the American editions. The 
(iported books are the more seed. It is 
itimated that botwoeti two and three mil- 
]^8 of dollars’ worth of books are annually 
^lished in the United States. It is to be 
hirettcd that literary property here is held 
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by an imperfect tenure; there being no 
other protection for it than the provisions of 
an ineliicient Act of Congress, the impotent 
ofiFspring of an absolute English statute. 
The iuducentent to take copy-rights is 
therefore inadequate, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the most valuable American books is 
published without any legal title. Yet there 
were 125 copy-rights purchased from Jan. 
1822 to April 182.3. There has been eight 
editions, comprising 7500 copies, of Stew¬ 
art's Philosophy published here since its ap- 
appcarance in Europe thirty years ago. 
500,000 dollars were the capital invested in 
one edition of Raes’s Encyclopaedia. Of a 
lighter kind of reading, nearly 200,000 co- 
])ics of the Wavericy nov,.b, comprising 
500,000 volumes, have issued from the 
American press in the last nine years. 4000 
copies of a late American novel were dis- 

! >osed of immediately oti its publication, 
•'ive hundred dollars were paid by an enter¬ 
prising bookseller for a single copy of one 
of these (the Waverley) novels, witiiout any 
copy-right, merely, by prompt republica- 
tion, to gratify the public eagerness to read 
it. Among the curiosities of American 
literature we must mention the itinerant 
book-trade. There are, we understand, 
more than 200 waggons whieh travel thro' 
the country laden with books for sale. 
Many biographical accounts of distinguish¬ 
ed .Americans ore thus distributed. Fifty 
thousand copies of Mr. Weem’s Life of 
Washington have been published, and most¬ 
ly ciiculatcd in this way throughout the in¬ 
terior. Education, the sciences, the learned 
jirofcssions, the church, politics, together 
with ephemeral and fanciful publications, 
maintain the press in respectable activity. 
The nindern manuals of literature and 
science, magazines, journals, and reviews, 
abound in tire United States, though they 
liave to cope with a larger field of newspa¬ 
pers than elsewhere .—/ngemoll on the In- 
fiuence of America on the Mind. 

Discoveries in America. 

Mr. T. Nuttall, honorary member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of the 
Academy of Natural Seiences, has lately 
published a Journal of his Travels into the 
Ai’ msa Territory. His prime object was 
to furnisli a sketch of the natural liistory o^ 
the countries watered liy the river Arkansa, 
previous to its joining tne Mississippi. This 
last forms an extraordinary basin, compre¬ 
hending a vast bed of waters, in a channel 
strikingly grand, and througli a rich variety 
of scenery. It receives a number of tribu¬ 
tary currents, some as large as the Danube, 
before its efflux into the Gulf of Mexico. 

It extends from the Allegany and Apala- 
chian mountains, which border on the an¬ 
cient territory of the United States, to the 
rocky mountains that saparats it from New 
Mexico, and from the otlier regions along 
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tlwt side of the Continent. The whole of 
this tmcki formerly occupied hy numerous 
tribes of natives, is now replenished with 
European establishments, which cannot be 
surveyed witliout emotions of tranquil plea¬ 
sure. Mr. Nuttall set out from Philadel¬ 
phia in 1818; and, after crossing the chain 
of the Allegany, arrived at Pittsburgh, built 
on the banks of the Ohio, nt the coniluence 
of tlie Monongalicia and the Allegany. Ex¬ 
cellent roads lead to it from ail the Eastern 
countries, and it is considered os an entre¬ 
pot for those situated on each side of the 
mountains. More tliau a hundred vessels 
of all descriptions were on the Ohio. Steam¬ 
boats and coal-l)arges were impatiently wnit- 
irig for tile rising of the waters, then very 
low. Pit coal is in great abundance about 
Pittsburgh, and is a considerable source of 
gain. Here Mr. N. took his passage in a 
vessel, proceeding down the Ohio, till in 
five days ho arrived at Wlieeliug, a com- 
lucreial depAt for those parts of Virginia. 

I le visited the Swiss colonies of Vevay and 
Giind, where attempts have been made to 
cultivate tho vine, but without success. 
He came next to Louisville, in Kentucky, a 
large and flourishing town, with a number 
of banking-houses; their credit was at that 
time in a depreciated state. He then passed 
the Palls of the Ohio, the falls of which was 
much inferior to the expectations he had 
formed. The steam- boats of New Orleans, 
which come up the Ohio, as far as Sbip- 
jiingspurt, below the ('alls, arc from .800 to 
.000 toils: their jiassnge buck is eifucted in 
eighteen days. This traveller at length 
reached the mouth of the Ohio, and entered 
the Mississippi. 'I'he lands adjacent to 
these two rivers are not inhabited, on ac¬ 
count of the inundations; but they abound 
in game. Here the navigation becomes dif¬ 
ficult, and often dangerous, from the trees 
dragged along by the current, which, meet¬ 
ing with obstruction, adhere to the bottom 
of the river, forming a sort of dyke or ram¬ 
part in the channel. Tlie banks both of 
the Mississippi and Ohio are interspersed 
with jiliuDs, woods, hamlets, rising towns, 
and Indian camps. After a navigation of 
twenty-four days on the Mississippi, Mr. 
N. entered the Arkansa. The first habita¬ 
tions that he discovered formed a part of a 
little ('rench settlement, where the land 
was under culture, produeing wlieat and 
cotton. Advanciug further, the vegetation 
seemed to be raonotonous, and mostly co¬ 
vered with immense forests, where no path¬ 
way could be discerned. The author after¬ 
wards traces an outline of the ancient popu¬ 
lation on the banks of the Mississippi. This 
is borrowed from a Narrative of the Expedi¬ 
tion of Ferdinand de Soto, who suled from 
Cnba, in 1539, with 1000 men, and, land¬ 
ing in norida, penetrated to the Mississippi, 
and explored many parts of the adjoining 
regions: of those tbt attended him, only 


118 returned. The author has arranged 
and shaded, with distifictness and precision, 
two most interesting topics,—the gradatioos 
of a civilization, rapid in its progress; and 
the primitive aspect of countries and inha¬ 
bitants, as yet uncxpluiud. 

A leaf of a most valuable and ancient ma¬ 
nuscript, entitled the Exvu Domesday Book, 
preserved among the Records and Charters 
of the Dean and Chajiter of Exeter, was 
lately restored to its proper place, having 
been accidentidly found at some distance in 
the country, after being missing, it is said, 
upwards of a century. About eight years 
since the above MS. was printed in 500 
pages folio, in a Supplement to the Erehe- 
qiter Great Domesday Book; when the 
learned editor and antiquary, Henry Ei.lis, 
Esq. hud occasion to i egret in liis Preface 
the. imperfection caused Iiy the lost leaf. 

The destruction of Lord Byron's own Me¬ 
moirs, and the sujipression (for the present 
at least) of his Letters, lias naturally tend¬ 
ed to encrcase the desire of obtaining any 
authentic particulars respecting the private 
life of so eccentric an individual; and public 
curiosity is likely to be amply gratified in this 
respect, his conversations for a coiisiderable 
period during his residence atPisa, having bcCn 
faithfully recorded by one of his most intimate 
friends. The historian is Captain Medwin of 
the 24th Light Dragoons—a poet himself, 
and a cousin of the late Percy-Bysshe Sljeliey. 

Several coins ha\ c been lately dug up at 
the recently discovered Roman villa, at Wig- 
ginton, the seat of G. Cobb, Esq. in Oxford¬ 
shire. They are all, we understand, of the 
Lower Empire; and those wo have seen are 
small brass, and, for the most part, in a very 
bad state of cons'ervation. The following 
arc the only ones we hare been able to do- 
cipher :—Two of Constantine the Great, 
struck about the year 308, and, as oppears 
by the letters on the reverse, at the mint in 
London, erected by tlmt Monarch. On the 
obverse is the legend Constantjnus Aug. ; 
and on the reverse, S. P. Lon.—O ne of Fla¬ 
vius Julius Crispus Cmsar, son of Constantine 
the Great, who was poisoned by order of his 
father, anno Dom. 326. On tlie (Averse is 
the legend Crispus Nobii. C. ; and on the 
reverse, an altar with a globe upon it, and 
VoTis XX. On one side of the altar is tlie 
letter F. and on the other B.; the whole is 
surrounded with the cpigraphe Reata Tpan- 
tjuiLLiTAS P. Lon. (P. Lon. is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the words Pecunia LortdineusisJ. And 
one of Constantine the Second (coined about 
the year 389). jOn the obverse is the le¬ 
gend CoNSTANTiNus Jun: Nod: c: ; and on 
the reverse, a building surmounted with a 
star.— Oxford Paper. 

Mr. M'Donald, we understand, has in¬ 
vented a " Self-moving Machine ” fur tra¬ 
velling on roods, which has carried seven 
persons; it it propelled by means of tred- 

dles ; 
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dies : a man aits behind working the same, 
and there is a fly-wheel acting upon two 
cog-wheelst which o|)ernte upon a square 
axle. The man behind has no Itard labour, 
as from the velocity of the fly-wheel, toge¬ 
ther with the aid of a lever, which is in the 
hand^ of a person in front steering, he has 
not often to put his feet to the treddles. 
Mr. M‘Donald intends, when he shall have 
improved the friction of the l>ody of the 
carriage, to present the same to the Society 
of Arts; and, as he desires to receive no 
emolument for the same, he hopes it will 
come into general use. 

Steam Engines. 

The immense price charged for steam 
engines in France has deterred inauy per¬ 
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sons of limited capital from employing them. 
There are not more than three steam-engiiie 
manufactories in France, the largest of which 
is in Paris, and belongs to Casiniir Perrier, 
and other French and English capitalists. 
The engines are there charged double the 
amount which is., paid in England. In in¬ 
trinsic quality they resemble our own; but 
altiiough this manufactory is superintended 
by an Englishman, the French workmen 
know so little how to handle iron, that the 
engines arc any thing rather than specimens 
of perfection, os to outward ap]>carance. 
Many privaU gentlemen in France have 
hod small steam-engines erected on their 
gioiinds fur the moie pl'ntiful supply of 
water; one on an estate near Paris, wlkich 
cost upwards of 30,000 francs. 
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TO MUSIC. 


{From, .4ekerman»'s “ Forget me Not," 
reviewed in p. 353-J 

J^YMRH, we woo thee from the steeps 
That bend o’a' Tiber’s classic wave, 
Where Rome’s dejected Genius weeps 
In anguish o’er her Brutus’ grave. 


Come to our land—thy altar here 
Shall lighten with a noliler flame; 

Thy v(eath a greener verdure wear, 

A draper worship love thy name. 

Leave olive-grove and vineyard- bower:— 
Here breathes at morn as sweet a gale, 

Here falls the dew as soft a shower. 

Here non-like Evening glides as pale. 

Here—here alone, man’s llialluw’d form 
In native grandeur stands sublime— 

Bold, dark, and mighty as the storm 

'fhat thundering sweeps hia Northern 
clime. 


A mingled wonder, wild and brave! 

Stem as the wintry ocean’s roar. 

Yet softer than the murmuriug wave 
Thkt sleeps along its summer shore. 

And woipan—loveliest woman—here 
From roseate lip, and diamond eye. 

The living star that lights his sphere. 

Beams love, and peace, and purity. 

Come from the land of monkish gloom— 
Land of the b^ot and the blind * 

Come from the slave's and tyrant’s tomb, 
And know the Lords of human kind. 

B. M. 

THE DEATH OF ALFRED. 
Alfred-—HIS Children—Abp. Plegmond. 


' Alfred. 

Y life is, waning fast; the hand of Death 
With icy chilTnets frce»s up my blood. 


And warns me to take leave of things below. 
I feel a consciousness that now brief space 
Lies between me and the eternal world. 

Etheloifa. 

O say not so, my father, many years 
May yet be yours;—you cannot leave us 
now,— 

Now when in tranquil peace the nation rests, 
And you at length might taste domestic joys. 

Alfred. 

It must not be,—^Heaven knows my dearest 
wish 

Has been to spend a calm and quiet age 
In tiie society of those 1 love; 

But ‘1 am call’d to fairer happier climes, 

To render an account of all my deeds 
To Him who gave me here so hard a part 
On this world's stage to act. Be it your 
prayer 

I'liat I may not be found in that account 
A lacking servant.—Now attend, my son, 
And mark my dying words: I leave with 
thee 

A crown,—’tis fair and specious to tho view. 
And is of most men envied; but tbou’lt And 
That, like the diadem girt round the brow 
Of Him, the I.iord of all, it is a crown 
OF thorns; anxiety and watchful care 
Brood in its orb and in its circle rest,— 

Yet may’st (hou lull these ever-waking fiends, 
Aud gain repose, by paying strict regard 
To justice and impartidity; 

Thus wilt thou gain thy people’s confidence, 
And lighten half the troubles of the crown. 
Remember always'that the Monarch lives 
But for his subjects, that his only thoughts 
Should be how best he may improve the 
State, 

Defeat its enemies, and beep himself 
From Royalty’s temptations; 'tis not wealth 
Or fame tut be should covet, save the feme 
Of being styled the Father of his People. 

In war be bold, yet cautious; let not seal 

Lead 
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Lead ^ iotonpente ; 1^1 not fe*r 

Beatrain the* from tha noble niiib of «nns. 
Prom Fahius learn the advant^ of delay* 
From Cincinnatus bravery in ^ht> 

And moderation after conquest gain'd. 

Ill iwAoe prepare for war, amend the laws. 
See justice be to none denied; the Prince 
Who mnkes distinction between Peer and 
Serf 

At his tribund, nay wejl fear the day 
Himself shall stand before the bar supreme: 
And chief of all, my Edward, trust in Him 
Who is the stay of Princes, for 'tis He, 

And He alone, Cinn make thee justly reign. 
Can quell thy enemies, improve thy State, 
And bless thee here with all prosperity; 
Promote his worship, and his temples trust 
To men of learning, piety, and truth ; 

That their instructions, blessed to the State, 
May make thy people loyal, true, and brave. 

Edward. 

I trust my reign la distant still,—but yet 
Deep in the tablets of ray heart I’ll write 
These wise commands,—you* own example 
join’d. 

May make mo wield thy sceptre with less fear 
Than, uniustructed, 1 had dar’d to do. 

At.rnEU. 

To yon, Ethelward, scarcely need I speak, 

A life recluse as yours is far from harms 
Attendant on all others,—yet beware, 

I^st, captivated with the dazzling charms 
Of science and of study, you forget 
Your country has a claim upon your heart. 
Your head, your arm ;—lie ready to dcibnit 
lliat country, even to your latest gasp. 

My daughters, to your brothers 1 coiamend 
you; 

They will protect you, love and cherish you; 
Let the example of the saint that bore yon 
Be ever in your minds ; then will you bless 
Your husbands, country, families, and selves. 

(To Plegmond.) 

Father, I thank you for your many cares. 

In gratitude I now confess your love 
Hus been most pleasant to mo;—you, my 
son, 

Esteem this holy Prelate as your friend. 

Now &rewell to the world! 

AbP. PtECMOND. 

My Royal Sire, 

Your life and piety scarce need the help 
The Church would grant you in this t^ing 
bourt \ 

Yet would I waam you, none ore sinless here. 
And yours has been a busy sphere of life. 

Alfrcp- 

I thank thee. Father. It has been my aim 
Tu serve my Maker, yet I’ve often fail’d. 

And in my dying hour need much the love. 
The pardon, and compassion of my God,—> 
And n»y he hear me now. Eternal God! 
Antlior of all my good, I feel thy power 
Giwt. Mao. October^ 1824. 

10 


Poetry. 561 

UnoBipe, and would look to diee for help; 
My tusk fo lift hat been most difioolt t 
Thou koow'at die temptatioos of a crown 
Are numerous and great, and I have ainB‘;i 
In thought and word and deed, more thta 
my tongue 

Can tell,—yet thou art merciful and true. 
Let then the merits of thy only Son 
Atone for all my crimes,—see, see, there 
stand 

A host of angels waiting to receive me 
Children, farewell!—I coma to thee,0 Lord, 
Receive my soul,—my country,—and my 
God! H.W. 

STANZAS, 

By Lord Byron. 

J HEARD thy fate without a tear, 

Tliy loss with scarce a sigh; 

And yet thou wort surpassing dear— 

Too loved of all to die.— 

I know not what hath sear’d mine eye; 

'Fhc tears refuse to start; 

But every drop its lids deny 

Falls dreary on my heart. • 

Yes—deep and heavy, dne hy one. 

They sink and turn to care; 

As caverned waters wear the stone; 

Yet dropping harden there— 

Tliey cannot petrify more fast 

Than feelings sunk remain, ,. 

Which, coldly fixed, regard the past. 

But never melt again. 

ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

By J. Fosbroki, Esq. 

T'HINE was that restless curbless soul 

Whose wandering burthen o’er the 
world 

Was doomed its giant course to roll. 

By ftte impell’d, by passion hurl’d. 

Thine was that dark ambitions breast, 

1'hat knew not where its hopes to lay; 
Abhorring nought so much as rosj, 

A spirit warring with its clay. 

Thine was the stern imd outward ftown, 
liwt low’rs on all it can’t compel. 

The kingly crest, without the crown. 

That makes the bosom more than hell. 

The spirit thine that ne'er could brook 
A rivJ at its haughty tbrona; 

’Thine was the kdee tiiat ne’er could " crook 
Its pregnant binge,” but stood alone. 

Thine was the eye that dar’d to gaze. 

And penetrate the-inmost heart; 

To mock the tlirone's imperial blaze. 

And hurl at all a fearless dart. 

Tliine 
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'fliimeyr.-^thevkgVa (Ki«ho'piBa](, ' 

TIiAt Ain would dwpli too near the Sun* 
To drink its beams, and on its beak 
To sip tlie lightnings as' thbjr run. 

Thine was that wizard sullen mind ■ 

Tliat seeks prescience of its fate,' 

Ton much foreknowing e'er to find, 

TJie guerdon of a traiiqiiil state. 

Thine was the fallen archangel's song, 
Whose notes claim more than earthly 
sway. 

The harmony of spirits wrong, 

Tliat Heaven and Hell alike obey. 

Thou then art gone, thou wondrous man! 

Wliusc genius’ phantom huge and grand. 
Encircled in its boundless sjmn, 

Far distant sea, and shore and land.— 

Hot thiiogh thy gloomy troubled shade 
Its savings dark shall wake no more. 

From eaith thy glories ne'er shall fade. 

Till earth itself Is quench'd and o’er. 

I'hy laud Is darkened, that tliv blaze, 

“ Self-exiled Harold !” fades afar, 

The star, once fiashing tlinnigli Us haze. 
Has fodiid at last its fated bar. 
CliclUtAam, May IB, 182 - 1 . 

LINES TO n. B. 

(jyiio liimsrlf “y/ sincere thimgh «/i- 
kiKWi Finnd”J ou icci-ivinn ^'■The lit- 
mniiis rf Holert ItlnomJieUl” just pub~ 
itshed. 

JJAIL, unknown gen’ruiis frieoii! to ibco 
are due [mine 

'My grateful thanks—and fain the hand of 
Would riill one fluw'iy scitni—such ns yon 
Ainidstthy laiirel’d ch.-iplei would entwine. 

Come, GnsTiTVoe! thou heaven-born maid 
divine, fspire 

Sited o’er me thy soft influence, and in- 
My lowly Muse to weave at Friendsliip’s 
shrine Id lyre. 

An amaranthine wreath, — come strike 

In grateful straina ayhendrsnATiouw, sincere. 
Demands the tribute! — Fity’s stream¬ 
ing eye [bier! 

Embalms with tears lamented Bloomfield’s 
Where watchful angels ever hover nigh! 
Bate Envy's frown shall ne’er obscure his 
fame, [tal name. 

White Virtue aheds tier ny on his immor- 

—♦— T. N. 

BACCHANALI.^f( SONG. 

^ET others sing of Love, but / 

Will sing of something better j 
Cupid’s darts I do defy. 

And scorn bis galling Alter. 

Wedlock is an empty theme, 

Tho joys so quickly fly. 


*T1a li&a a ftlnk man’i Aatt'ring dream. 
Who wakes to miaary. 

Then welcome Bacchus, welcome wine. 
With all your train of pleasure, 
ni wreath around ray head the vine. 
And wish no greater treasure. 

And may no cypress o'er my tomb 
Its mournful branches spread. 

But grapes destroy the mortal gloom. 
And flourish On my head. 

Etonensis. 


LINES 

By a Sister on the He-appoinlment of her 

Brother to his Cktmnumd in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 1824. 

'’jpo the tale of thy glory I listen’d with 
joy. 

Thy praise sounded sweet in mine eer; 

But think not that honour without its alloy, 

WbicL tells me our parting is near. 

Oh ! 'lU sad, ere we Aol the fond welcom¬ 
ing kiss. 

To be told the short time you remain; 

And tu feel that as transient as sweet ns our 
bliss. 

When so soon we must sever again. 

Yet believe mo I ne'er will lament tlio de¬ 
cree. 

Which sends thee with honour away; 

Tlio’ sad is the thought of that porting to 
me, 

W(;o so fondly would wish thee to stay. 

Lcinster-strect, Did'Hn. J. H. R. 


EPITAPH 

In the Churchyard of Ltmeiug, Sussex. 

Sacred to the Memory of John Ginnery, 
aged 16 years} fVtUiam, Harwood, aged 
1 S ; and James Tate, aged 10, who were 
killed by the faliing-in of a Chalk Pit on 
Lancing Downs, 9QUi if July, 1822. 

'y^HERE yonder chalky cliff Cktends its 
side. 

Wo from descending torrents sought to hide, 

Tlio treacherous pit u’erwhclming laid us 
low, 

And life forc’d out by one tremendous blow. 

At once frotn-liglit, from friends, from kin¬ 
dred tom. 

Our son owing parents o'er our ashes mourn. 

O thou who treads’t this consecrated earth, 

I^et our sad fate to solemn thoughts give 
birth! 

Thep conscience uk, should death this day 
await. 

What, O my soul, - would be thy futun 
state! 


HISTO- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid confinn alt that has 
hcen stated of tlie wretched condition of 
Spain, and of the tardy hut earnest endea¬ 
vours of the French to intniduco a better 
system. It is said that on the 1st instant 
the French Commandcr-iii-Chief repre¬ 
sented to the King, that unless certain de¬ 
mands mode by tlie French Government in 
August were complied with, the French 
would withdraw from Madrid; to which his 
Majesty is said to have replied with apathy, 

'—“ If they withdraw froift Spain I must 
follow them." The prisons of Madrid arc 
Ailed with persons suspected of Constitu¬ 
tional principles; a soldier was shut on the 
7th for protessing such, and another was 
huiigcd on the morning of the 8th. On the 
4th inst. four Royalist Volunteers were 
murdered at the village of Villadcrva, about 
a league from Madrid, and on the fallowing 
day u strong body of R<iyatist Volunteers 
were sent against tiic village, whose inha¬ 
bitants ore reputed Constitutionalists, with 
a threat of rav/ing it to the ground. Notice 
hod been given to all persons who had l>u- 
longed to Secret Societies, and wlio were 
desirous of availing themselves of the am¬ 
nesty, to make their claims before the 
Archbishop, Bisliops, or Priests of their 
districts; but tivs notice was considered a 
snare for those wlio had Ijelonged to such 
Societies. A party of ConstitutionoL Gue¬ 
rillas entered tlie town ufTarracun, about 
twelve leagues from that city, and put to 
death the Alcaide, three otliers of the civic 
Butliorities, and seven of the townsjieuple, 
and effected their retreat. This daring act 
was in revenge for the punishment of two 
of their comrades, who had been put to 
death ut Madrid, for being concerned in a 
oioveiiicnt in favour of the Constitution. 

The celebrated bandit. Long Beard, alios 
Joyme, has at length paid the penalty of 
his crimes. As he was conducted to the 
gallows, he confessed that ho had with his 
own hand assassinated 120 individimls, and 
that he hod buried a young woman alive! 
His execution had been delayed in conse¬ 
quence of the threat of his brother Alfonso, 
who swore ho would burn and destroy every 
thing, if Joyme's IHe was taken. Alfonso, 
how’ever, beiug killed in a fight, no further 
ceremony wu used, but Joyme was immedi¬ 
ately huug. 

A Piroclamation, said to Imve been issued 
by the Minister of Police at Madrid, tran¬ 
scends in wickednets and stupidity any of 
the monstrous productions of the reign of 
Xobesp irrre and Marat, This is nothing 
less tnan an order addressed to the police, 


commanding them, under pain of death, to 
be earnest, vigilant, and zealous—in what ? 
Ill erlermitialiiig the friends of the subverted 
Cunsti'.iition. Tliero is an enormity of 
guilt in the bare conception of such a pro¬ 
ject, which even Us vast absuidity cannot 
palliate. Tlie cxterraiiiatiou of a great divi¬ 
sion of a nation is a scheme ofvsubiime ini¬ 
quity, which few minds could devise. Fer¬ 
dinand has, we believe, no other rivals in the 
fame which such a design confers, but Nero, 
the League, and the authors of the Irish 
massacre iii I6'41. The latest accounts 
from Sj'ain unhappily prove, that this 
Royal denunciation is no “ Irutum fuhnen’' 
Tlie dogs of slaughter have already been 
let loose upon the defenceless inhabitants of 
Andalusia, Arragon, and Navarre. Murder 
hu« indeed so far arrested its arm, nt the 
capital, as to spare the u'icts ami infant 
children of the Constitutional Deputies, 
upon condition of betaking tligpiaelves to 
(liglit in 24 hours. J'hese b.irbarities are 
indeed links in the chain of events, which 
will ultimately draw on ad exemplary retri¬ 
bution. Every act of cruelty perpetrated 
by the nefaiioiis Government of Spain will 
but so much abridge the interval to a 
real fundamental revolution—a revbintion 
which will be universal and final; the con¬ 
clusion of whicli, thuugli probably not very 
remote, will, we venture to predict, never 
be seen by Ferdinand anil his Priests. They 
have, indeed, given a lesson of plain undcr- 
scaiiding, though of gloomy import, to 
future revolutionists. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

Letters have been received from Smyrna, 
dated ilic 2d of September, which staV the 
discomfiture of the Turkish fleet. From 
these it appears, that about fourteen days 
prior to tliat date, the Captain Paclia em¬ 
barked a body of troops at Scala Nuova for 
the puqmse of attacking Samos, which 
would have been effected but for the appear¬ 
ance of about twenty-five Grefk armed 
vessels, occompanied by several fire-ships, 
which made sail towards the Turkish squa¬ 
dron. The fire ships, under the commaml 
of the fiimous Canario (see p. 3), tuok effect 
on a large frigate^ and she, with two smaller 
ships, was burnt to the water’s edge. This 
created such an nlafm' among the Turks, 
that they made immediately a precipitate 
retreat. * 

Instead of destroying Samos, the Cajitain 
Pacha is said to have been nettrjy destroj'cd 
himself, and out of sixty-four vessels, is re¬ 
ported to have been only able to save eleven. 
Such was the terror inspired by the GrCek 
fire-ships, that great numbers- of the Turk- 
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ish tfilori dm* themifllTM lato th« vea, 
from vmmIi which were iiot> la 
Cached. 

The diffefeuee which existed between the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, and the Greek Goveromentt re* 
Bjpecting an obnoxious Proclamation Iw 
the Gmks, has been amicably adjusted. 
A new Proclamation has been issnedi by 
which all Ionian and English subjects are 
again enjoined to observe the strictest neu* 
t^ity. 

The Americans are proceeding to succour 
the Greeks. They have sent a remittance of 
upwards of 80001. through the house of 
Baring and Co. which has been remitted to 
Greece I and it appears by a letter from 
Acliille Murati son of the late Joachim of 
Naples, who resides at New York, that they 
are sending to Greece a fine steam-vessel, 
fitted out as a frigate, to aid the Greeks. 
The novelty of such a weapoo cannot &il of 
rendering them important services. 

TURKEY AND PERSIA. 

German papers to the 8 th inst. state, 
that hostilities had re-commenced between 
Turkey anct Persia, and that the army of 
the Persian Prince, ‘Mehcmet Ali, threat¬ 
ened Bagdad, and that serious troubles had 
broken out in Syria. At Lattakia and Tri- 
polls the Mutselims of the Pacha of Ale|mo 
liad been expelled, and the Emir of too 
Druses, united with Mustafa Bcrba, was 
marching against St. Jean d’Acre to join the 
Paeba of that city. 

EAST INDIES. 

Letters from Bnmluiyof the 31st of June, 
afford some intelligence o^ the progress of 


the war wlrii the Burmese. The British 
expediticn ogfrinst Rangoona the princip^ 
sea-port of the Burmese, succeeded in ia 
object, and took possession of the place 
after a little resistance from the forts and 
batteries; but the Burmese continued to 
make a resistance in the neighbourhood in 
small detached parties. On the other hand, 
the Burmese hod gained some successes on 
the side of Chittagong, where there was a 
very small Company’s force to oppose them. 
Two large ahi|)t nad been ordered to pro¬ 
ceed from Madras to Chittagong with 
troops, to mevt the enemy in tlut quarter. 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence has been received from Cape 
Coast Castle, dated the 13th July, commu¬ 
nicating the details of an action with the 
Asliantees, in which the latter sustained a 
signal defeat. The battle took place on the 
llthof July. Tlio Ashantees were com¬ 
manded by the King in person ; and the 
British allied force by Lieut.-Col. Suther¬ 
land. Our loss was estimated at alxnit 500 
killed and wounded, principally Fautecs. 
The loss of the Ashiintees is not stated; 
but the force they brought into the field 
was calculated at nearly fifteen thousand 
men. It seems that the field-pieces which 
we were enabled to employ, and front which 
grape and canister shot were fired, caused 
great havoc as well as consternation. The 
avowed intention of the Ashantees was to 
take the Castle, and the battle was fought 
within three quarters of a mile from the 
shore. When the Thetis left Ca|H! Coast, on 
the 33d July, nothing had been heard or seen 
of the enemy since the battle, although 
|Mrties had been sent out in search of them. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELUGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Hawking. —A very interesting exhibi- 
bition of this species of amusement (which 
in the olden time was so favourite a sport in 
England)^ lately took place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Amesl'ury, and was witnessed 
by a numerous field of sporting gentlemen 
and others attracted by curiosity. The 
hawks, six in number, were remarkably 
huge and fine young birds; and their owner. 
Colonel Thornhill, directed the sport of the 
day, in the presenre of Sir H. Vivian, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Mills, ami other gen¬ 
tlemen. The scene of aetkin was an exten¬ 
sive field of turnips, in which it was known 
tliere was plenty of game, llie Colonel’s 
falconer and assistant brought the luwks to 
the field hooded, perched upon a frame; 
the sportsmen and simctators were ranged 
outside the field; a fine bird was then taken 
from the perch, uahooded, and {lermitted 


to fly. The hawk immediately towered, 
and hovered over the turnip-field, with his 
eye intently bent upon the plants in search 
of prey; he beat over the ground with evo¬ 
lutions similar to those of a pointer uixm 
the ground. After a few minutes had 
elaps^, Colonel Thornhill directed some 
bi ys to enter the field for the purpose of 
disturbing tlio binls, and a partridge at 
length arose, which was instantaneously 
seen by the hawk, though at a very great 
distance. Hie hawk, darting after it, struck 
it to the earth, but the partridge recovering, 
flew as it were for protection amougst the 
spectators; here it was pursued by the re¬ 
lentless hawk and killed. The other hawks 
were severally let loose, and ail but one of 
them killed a partridge each. Some were 
killed out of the sight of the spectators, and 
it is highly worthy of remark, that the 
hawks had so well trained, that they 
invariably returned to the falconer at his 
ctll, and when out of his sight and hearing, 

he 
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b« «Mnote4dicmb]rti)ro«k>^ into til* air k huabwod wm » proulvte to aee^ re- 
Jure« tomething rdscmbliiig a ttuffad par^ fined to allow ber chud beings oinmmckedi 
trid^ The above exhibition affofd^ a and a crowd which bad asaembled took her 
most gratifying specimen of this ancient partf and prevented the operation, 
and very curious sport. About the village of MUlbrmk, a conai* 

The following view'of the number of derable -sect named tfryanites^- hu, lately 
members in the Methodist eormexion in •prung up, whose teachers and leading men 
England and Wales, with the proportion claim not only the power of casting out 
they bear to the population of each county, devils, but pretend to possess a still moro 
is extracted from Mr. Haigh’s Map of “ The dangerous power—the power of seeing. intf> 
Methodist Circuits,” published in the pre- wctid, and ascertaining the lot of 

sent year. inmates thereof. In the application of 

TVipulstion. Cirr. Mem. One in this power, they of course see aA those who 
Berkshire l.'l 1,977 5 1,238 111 think-as they think in Paradise, while all 

Bedford 33,71(> 4 1,790 47 those who do not belong to tbeir persua-' 

Buckingham 134,06B 3 .99.3 134 sion, or who, after having been Joined to 

Cambridge 121,900 3 1,223 99 them, leave tbeir association, are seen 

Cornwall 257,437 11 12,391 27 amidst hell torments, by which means the 

Cumberland 15(i,124 S 2,459 C3 simple are gained, and the doubting alarm- 

Clieshiro 270,098 6 5,809 4f> ed, and bound to their creed. Sumo dis- 

Devon 439,040 13 4,524 .94 tressing instances of the effects of these 

Dorset 144,4.9.9 4 1,450 .09 anathemas have occurred. In the midst of 

Durham 207,b’73 7 6,039 3-1 their religious meetings they are caught in 

Derby 21.9,333 9 6,148 34 trances, when the males and females are all 

Essex 280,424 4 1,478 189 huddled together jind thrown into a dark 

Gloucester 3.95,84.9 7 4,744 71 cellar, where they remain till a spirit movea 

Hampshire 282,203 4 1,976 143 them. One of the fraternity Laving fallen 

Herts 129,714 0 0 0 dangerously ill, his wife, not one* of them, 

Hereford 103,2.91 .9 868 119 sent for the cicrgyinan'of the psrish to visit 

Huntingdon 48,771 2 680 72 him, and read the prayera for the sick by 

Kent 426,016 13 6,505 65 him. This the clergyman, a very worthy 

Leicester . 174,671 6 4,830 40 man, went readily to perforin; but, upon 

Lincoln 283,058 16 11,640 23 his arrival at the house, his entrance woa 

Lancaster 1,052,359 22 20,776 51 opposed by a man decent in his appearance, 

Middlesex 1,144,531 3 7f642 152 judging from his dress, who ossured him 

Monmouth 71,83.9 3 886 82 that he was too late; that all was over, and 

Nottingham 186,87.9 5 4,680 40 the devil dislodged from the sick man. 1 

Northampton 162,483 6 2,412 67 saw him (the devil) myself, said the Bryan- 

Norfolk 344,363 2 5,315* 64 ite Pastor, coma out of the man, pass 

Northumbcrl. 1518,965 5 .9,035 65 through tliis window, fly over the house, 

Oxford 1.94,327 4 1,800 71 and next over the adjoining heights, to liis 

Rutland 18,487 0 0 0 proper ebode; and my brother, added he, 

Sussex 232,937 4 1,100 211 is now watching at tlie bedside of the de- 

Surrey 398,658 1 1,600 249 funct, lest Satan return by stealth, and 

Suffolk 270,542 >5 1,725 151 enter him again. The clergyman, not- 

Somerset 355,314 10 5,735 62 withstanding every effort made to get into 

Stafford 341,823 10 9„903 35 the house, believing the man to be, as lie 

Shropshire 206,266 5 2,633 78 really was, still alive, was compclictl to give 

Wiltshire 222,157 5 1,941 115 up the attempt, and next day, Ivcfore he 

Westmoreland 51,369 1 424 121 returned, the poor man liad actually expired. 

Worcester 184,424 5 1,980 93 Sept. ZB . — A sod cotostrophe has been the 

Warwick 274,392 2 1,935 180 result of ballooning. Mr. Sadler mode his 

York 1,175,251 48 50,976 33 thirty-first ascent from accompanied 

Wales 117,108 18 8,684 81 byr his man servant; they prepared to de- 

The above numbers, it must be observed, scend at Church, about four miles from 
nre actually Members Joined in connexion, Blackburn, when the balloon caught a 
and it it estimated that the Methodist cen- tree, and Mr. Sadler was thrown out of the 
gregations are six times os many individuals car, ho being suspended by one leg, and at 
ns tiicre nre members upon their class paper, length the bdloon struck against a chimney, 
A sect lus sprung out of the Soutneota- and Mr. Sadler afell to the ground from a 
rians, which Las,adopted the Jewish rite of height of about Uiirty yards; he was con- 
circumcision. A coroner’s verdict of man- veyed to a public-house ; several medical 
slaughter was returned against Mr. H. Lees, men attended, when it was found his skull 
of jdshton-under-linej for having circum.* was dreadfully fractured, and several of hit 
I'ised a collier’s child, 14 days old, in conse- ribs were broken. Ho lingered ^till eight 
qiience of which it died six day* afterwards, o’clock the next day, when he died. ^The 
—At Trent, Yoikshite, a woman, whose bnlloojn, lightened of Mr, Sadler’s weight, 

rose 
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nMampidlytv ft (oiukUimbla luigltt* and 
again deicendcd near Wlialley* about, three 
milea from the place of the oovidentj and 
the car coining in contact with aome rails, 
the man Jumped out, and hod his loft arm 
fractured, and received other injury. 

Oct, IS. ilfa7tcA&tter has been in a state of 
extreme agitation, on account of a terrific 
accident wnich occurred. About nine o’clock 
part of the uppermost floor of the fire-proof 
cotton-ftcto^ in Salford, recently erected 
by Mr. Nathan Gough, gave way, owiug, os 
is supposed, to the breaking of two of the 
iron beams by which it was supported. The 
bricks of which the floor was composed, to- 

f mlher with the machinery upon it, and the 
ragmeuts of the iron beams falling upon 
the next floor, carried down a portion of 
that also, ami so on to the next floor, down 
to the gronnd-fluor of the factory, which is 
six stories high, burying in the ruins all 
the work-people who happened to be stand¬ 
ing on those parts of the floors which 
gave way. About 2d0 persons, principally 
children, were employed in the fitetury ; 
and the scene, for some time after the acci¬ 
dent, was dreadful beyond description. The 
thick cloUb of dust raised by the fall of tire 
arches rendered it impossible for some time 
to see the extent of the mischief, or to form 
any conjecture as to the numlrer of persons 
who had suifered by it. Parents were run¬ 
ning about in every direction, in a state of 
distraotjon, calling for their children, and 
wringing tbelr hands when none answered 
them. At first few persons di)rcd to go 
near the scene of mischief, froni .i fear lest 
the other parts of the floors, or the walls of 
the building, which were considerably 
shaken, might fall upon tlx in. After a 
short time, however, seeing that no fuitber ' 
fidl took place, a cumber of men wore in¬ 


duced to lend their tMietence tp extricate 
the unfortunate persona who MrQ buried 
under the ruins. A number were got out 
olive, but oil more or less imured; and 
about twenty dead bodies, chiedy of women 
and girls, were dug out of .the rubbish. 

A desjrerate affray took place at Cftelsea, 
on Thursday, Oct. yth, between several 
watchmen aw three dragoon soldiers. The 
latter were drinking at the Bedford Arms, 
Pont-street, Chelsea, when they quarrelled 
with some of the company, began to figlit, 
and ultimately cleared tire house of all but 
the landlord, who would not quit his irar. 
1 he first watchman tliat entered the house 
to take them into custody, was felled to the 
ground with a poker; a reinforcement of 
fifteen watchmen, headed by two consta¬ 
bles, then arrived to secure tire soldiers, 
when a Irattle ensued, and the watchmen 
were ireaten off. At leugtlr a file of soldiers 
from Knightsbridge Barracks was procured, 
and tlie offenders were secured. The 
watchmen who first entered the house, and 
who is iu n dangerous state, was taken to 8t. 
George’s ijospital. One of the soldiers is 
much wounded. 

THEATRICAJ? REGISTER. 

CoVCNT Gakue.v. 

The popularity which attended the pro¬ 
duction of the German piece, culled Der 
Frcischittz, at the English Opera, has in- 
duoed tlic managers of this theatre to bring 
it again before tire public. It has met witft 
extraordinary success. The scenery is very 
beantiftil, and to those who delight in hor¬ 
rors, the incantation and closing scenes 
cannot fail of being singularly attractive | 
hut they can afford little gratification to 
the true lovers of the drama. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Warr Office, Sept. 17.—60th reg. of Foot, 
Major N. Wodefiouse to be Eieut.-col.“ 
Capt. H.. Custance to lie Major.— Cape 
Corps: Lieut.*col. H. H. Hutchinson to 
be Lieut.-col. — Unattached: Major H. 
M’Laine to be Lieut. -col. of Infantry.— 
Brevet; Major J. M’Honald to be Lieut.- 
col. in the Army. 

Sept. 31.— John Lowthpr, esq. of Swil- 
lingtnn, Yorkshire, created a Baronet. 

A. W. Fitzto^ Somerset, esq. to be Page 
of Honour to his Majesty. 

Foreign-Cffffce, Oct. I.— ueo. W. Chad, 
esq. to be his Majesty’s Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the King of Saxony. 

C. T. Barnard, esq. to be Secretary to 
his Majesty's Legation at tlie Court of 
Saxony. 


Andrew Snape Douglas, esq. to be Secre¬ 
tary to his Majesty’s Einliassy at (be Court 
of the Netherlands. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, esq. to bo Sc- 
cr»tary to bis Majesty’s Legation at the 
Court of the Two Sicilies. 

War-Ojffice, 'Oct. 1 .—01st rcg. Brevet 
Licut.-col. J. Macdonald to be Lieutenant- 
coloncl. 

IFhitchall, Oct. .I.—Viscount Straijgford, 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at the Sublime 
Porte, created a Baron of the United King¬ 
dom, by the title of Borun Strangford, of 
Clontarf, co. Dublin. 

The 4tb Regiment to bear the word 
“Niagara,” ana the 82d Regiment tlie 
words “ Vimiera,” •* Vittoria,” “ Pyre¬ 
nees,” Nivellc,” and “ Ortbes,” on their 

colours 
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cdoun •nd fipppintmonUi for dieir ipioadid 
•ervlce* at those piacest 

Ocl. 16<—The 24 th Rogimcot of Foot 
to bear on its colours and appointments, 
the words “ Salamanca,” and ** Vittoria,” 
and the (!0th Regiment to resume the 
motto—“ Celer et Auda*,” formerly borne 
by the Regiment for their distinguished 
bravery—the funner at Salamanca and Vit* 
toria, and tlie latter in North America, un¬ 
der Major-gen. Wolfe in 1759. 

Ecclesiastical Prcferments. 

Rev. John Still, LL.B. Stratton Probcnd, 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Rrown, Hemingstone R. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Fortescue, Nymct St. George’s R. 
Devon. 

Rev. W. French, D.D. CreetinghatO V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Wyndhara Jeane Goodden, Nether 
Compton with Over Compton RR. Dorset. 
Rev. M. Hare, Liddington V. Wilts. 

Rev. Chas. Henry Hodgson, Keynton St. 
Michael V. Hants. 

Rev. Jas. Hoste, Longhara Pcrp. Curacy, 
and Wendling Pcrp. Cur. Norfolk. 

Rev. Spencer Madan, Batheaslon V. So¬ 
mersetshire. 

Rev. J. C. Matchett, a Minor Canon of 
Norwich Cnnonry, and St. Augustine H. 
and St. Mary Curacy, Norwich. 

Rev. Bennett Mitchell, B.O. Winsford V. 
Somerset. 


B I R 

Aug. 7. At Rio de Janeiro, the Empress 
of Brazil, a dau.—12. At lirixton, the 
lady of Sir Fred. Fowke, bait, a son. 

Lately. At Tonbridge Wells, l^ady Coch¬ 
rane, a son.—^The lady of Right Hon. Lord 
Cbiirchiil, a son.—^At Colinshays, the wife 
of Rev. J. Dumpier, a son. 

Sept. 3. At Florence, the wife of John 
Croufurd, esq. a dau.—5. At Dun, Jzuly Anne 
Baird, a dau.—9. At Sandwich, the wife of 
Rev. W. Elwyn, a son.—13. At Laughton, 
Sussex, the wife of Col. Downman, R. H. 
Artillery, C. B. a dau.—14. At Mitcham 
Grove, Mrs. Geo. Matthew Hoare, a dau. 
—^At Caenby Hall, near Lincoln, Mrs. W. 
Peel, twin <laughtcrs.i—In Cold Harbour, 
Gosport, the wife of Capt. W. Richardson, 
R. N. a dau.—15. At Buckhill, near Glos- 
gow, the wife of Major Stephenson, 6th 
Drag, a son. —In Regent-street, Mrs. J. 
Wray, a dau.—At Hamsey Rectory, Sus¬ 
sex, the wife of Rev. Geo. Shiffner, a sun. 
—At Harrow, the wife of Rev. Dr. Butler, 
a dau.—16. The wife of Rev. Rich. Ste¬ 
phens, B. D. Vicar of Belgrave, cu. Leic. a 
eon.—17. At Woolwich, Mrs. W. Stace, a 
son. —18. At Kirtlington, Oxoii, the wife 
of Rev. W, Berry, a dau. —19. In Gower* 


Rev. William Culver, Fulford ‘Staf* 

. ford. 

Rev. J. H. Seymour, Horley-cum-Hom- 
ton V. CO, Oifford. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Bambuigh Ferp. Curacy, 
near Horncastle. 

Rev. H. Taylor, North Moreton V. Berks. 

Rev. E.'rhurlaw, LL.B. Langham St. Mary 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. John Toplis, South Walsham Sti 
Lawrence R. Nui^lk. 

Rev. James Vaughan, M.A. Walton in Gor- 
dano R. Somerset. 

Rev. Wm. Villers, Minister of the new Cha¬ 
pel at Kidderminster. 

Rev. Andrew Alfred Daubeny, B. A. Chap¬ 
lain to the Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. James Allan Park, Chaplain to Mr. 
Justice Park. 

Rev. T. Dyer, Chaplain to Lord Tcynham. 

Dispensations. 

Rev. John Lewis to hold Rivenhall R. with 
Ingatestune R. both in Essex. 

Civil Preferments. 

Rev. Richard Jeukytw, D.D. Moater of 
Balliol College, to be Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford. 

Rev. Sidney W. Cornish, Master of Gram¬ 
mar School of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

John Garratt, esq. Alderman, elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 


T H S. 

street, tile lady of the Hon. Chos. Law, a 
dau.—22. At L.->ndonderry, near Bedaic, 
Yoikshire, Uie wife of Rev. Rich. Ander¬ 
son, a son,—At Hawarden, Lady Charlotte 
Neville, a son.—23. Mrs. John Frederick 
Archbold, of Burton Crescent, a dau.—24. 
At Quermora Park, near Lancaster, Mrs. 
Charles Gibson, a son.—At Enshain Hail, 
Mrs. John Ruxton, a son.—Mrs. J. P. A. 
Lloyd Philipps, of Dale Castle, Pembroke¬ 
shire, a son and heir.—25. Mrs. Joshua 
Blackburn, of Liqiiorpond-street, a dau.— 
Mrs. W. A. Urquhart, of Park-pl&e, Cam- 
berwell-grove, a son.—26. At leignmouth, 
the wife of Lient.-gea. Dilkes, a dau.—29. 
At Cavan, Ireland, Mrs. George Courte¬ 
nay Greenway, a daughter.—In George-st. 
Fortroan-square, Mrs. C. Derby, juu. a dau. 
—30. At Boulogne, the wife of W. Hamil-. 
ton, esq. H. M. Vice Consul, a sou. 

Oct. 1. At Cambridge, the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing College, 
a mu.—2. At Sevenoaks, on her way to 
Hastings, Lady Eardley Wilmot, a son.—3. 
At Compton House, Berks, the wife of Capt. 
W. B. Doshwood, R.N. a dau.:—y. At Noke 
Cottage, Isle of Wight, the wife of Cant. 
Oli\icr, 32ii rcg. a dau.—At Wheatfield, 

CO. 
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Births.--‘MaTrioges. 


COct. 


^ Oirfbrt)* ihtt wlib qf C. |E|penoer, 
• (Jbu.—M ra.'W. Bedfitrd, uf Kuttoa-place» 
»8on.-^ld. Ac Roehamptooi Mn. A. firj'* 
mer Belcher, a deu.—Ac Chepel-house, 


Athencone, the wife of Her. C. G. Okeover, 
a daughcer.--l 8. Ac HampsCead. Mn. John 
Bowyer Niehois, of Pariiament*BCreeC, a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 9. Ralph Hale Goby, esq. of Chip* 
penhira, Co Miss Farmer, of Bath.-——a. 
At Hanover-sq. Sir W. Chatterton, of Castle 
Mahon, co.Cork, bart. to Georqina-Henrietta 
Maria, dau. uf Rev. Lascelios Iremongcr, 

Frebendan of Winchester.-At Dalyell- 

ludge, Finshire, Robert, son of Hun. Rob. 
Lindsay, uf Balcarras, to Frances, dau. of 
Sir Rob. Henderson, of Stratton, bart.— — 
At Iping church, Simon Fraser Cooke, esq. 
uf Lincoln's-inn, barrister-at-law, to Jane, 
dau. of late J. Piggott, esq. uf Fitzhall, Sus¬ 
sex. [Mr. Cooke, by Royal permission, has 
taken thp name and anus of Piggott.] — 
5. Mr. 6. P. Hester, solicitor, of Oxford, to 
Mary, dau. of Rev. W. Hazel, of Park- 

house, Wallingford.- 7. At Marylebohc, 

T. Royse Morgell, esq. 8th Royal Irish' 
Hussars, to Lady Mary Baldcrs, widow of 

Major Ekfdcrs, of West Basham, Nurf. - 

At Southampton, G. Heneage Walker Hc- 
neage, of Compton-house,Wilts, esq. to Har- 
riet^aroli, dau. of late W. W'cbber, of Bin- 
iield-ludge, Berks, esq.-At Marylebonc, 

J. Walpole Wallis, esq. to Lady Mary-Isa- 

bellc-Rriwes Lynn.^-9. Rev. T. Attkins, 

of Langley, Berks, to Caroline, only dau. of 

Capt. Newman, uf Miibrook, Hants.- 

14. At Cranford, Hon. G. C. Gr utlev Fitz- 
harding Berkeley, (ith son of late £arl of 
Berkeley, to Caroliue-Martha, dau. of late 

Paul Bcnfield, e 2 q.-17. Farl of Kinnnull, 

to Louisa, dau. of Adin. Sir C. Rowley, 

K. C.B.-At Ormesby, Norfolk, Rev. T. 

H. Copeman, to Agnes-Hester, dau. of T. 

Fellows, esq.-Rev. W. Grant, Minister 

ofDutliil, to Mary, dau. of late Dr. Garloch. 
——19. John Clark,M.D. Physician to the 
Forces, to only dau. ofDr. Gilchrist, Dum¬ 
fries.—91. Rev. Thos. Wyatt, of W^rox- 
ton add Balscot, to Eliz. dau. of S. New¬ 
ington, esq. of Goadhurst, Kent.-Rev. 

T. K Bridges, D.D. President of Coiqnis 
Christ! Coll, to Jcmima-Sanih, Sd dau. uf 
late Geo. Welsh, esq. of High Leek, Lane. 
24. At Donheod, Wilts, John Jones, esq, 
of LiDColn’s-inn, and of Pentre Mawr, Den¬ 
bighshire, to Marianne, youngest of late W. 

Burlton, esq. of Wykin-liall, Lcic.-Rev. 

Henry, son of J. Blayds, esq. of Leeds, to 
Elizabeth, dan. of T. Meade, esq. of C'hat- 
ley-lodge, near Bath. • 

Lately. Rev. John Barlow, to Cccilia- 
Anne, dau. of E. Law, esq. of Horsted-pl. 

Sussex-Rev. Robert Clowes, Vicar of 

Knutafurd, to Catherine, only dau. of Rev. 

T. Jee, M.A. Vicar of Tbacksteod.- Rev. 

W. W. Greenway, Rector of Nowbold Ver¬ 
dun, CO. Leic. to Emma, d.iu. of J, Mayo, 


wq. of Coleshill-Rev. W. Thorsby, 

Vicar of All Saints, Northampton, to Ele- 
anor-Mary, dau. of J. Hargreaves, esq. of 
Ormerud-nouse, co.Lanc.——At Chipping- 
Sodbury, Rev. David Jones, son of Vicar of 
Llanspyihid, Lrecon, to Katherine, dan. of 
late Vvilliam Veel, esq. of Alkerton-liouse, 

Gloucestersh.-At Wilti.u, near Taunton, 

Capt. Loftus Oweu, 73d Reg. to Mary-Su- 
phia, dau, of late Gen. Sir A, Torrington, 

imrt,-Rev. John Peglar, to Harriet, dau. 

of Rev. J. Davenport, D.D. Vicar of Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon-Hugh Chudleigh Stan- 

dert, M. D. uf Taunton, to Euphemia, dau. 
of Major-gen. John Murry, late Lieut.- 

Governor of Deraerara-At Budleigh, 

Devon, Dr. P. Mere Latham, son of Dr. 
I.Btham, to Diana, dau, ufHon. G. A. Chet- 
wynd Stapyltnn. 

Oct.\. At Walthamstow, Rev. J. Bridges 
Ottley, to Caroline, dau. of late B. Travels, 

esq.-2. James Norman, esq. Artillery- 

place, to Charlotte, dau. of H. Wjlie, esq. 
.South-street, Finsbury-sq. —4. George 
Pearse Manley, esq, only son of late Rev. 
Dr. Manley, of Felton, Gloucestershire, to 
Mary, dau. of Rev. Henry Jones, of Ty- 
loch. Rector of Bloi^inwcu, North Wales. 
——At Penmark, Glamorganshire, Thos. 
Willipm Booker, of Pentyreh, esq. eldest 
son of Rev, Dr. Booker, Vicar of Dudley, 
to Jane-Anne, only dau. of late John Cogii- 
lan, esq.——Joshua Aldridge, esq. of Driiup- 
ton, Berks, to Anne, dau. of late Mr. J. 

Shrubb, of Benson-6. Hon. and Very 

Rev. Dr. H. L. Hobart, Dean of Wind¬ 
sor, to Cliarlotte-Selina, dau. of R. Miwre, 

Mq. of Hampton Court Palace.-Rohicy 

Dunglinson, M. D. Professor of the Insti¬ 
tutes and Practice of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to Harriett, second dau. 

of John Lcodam, esq. of Tooley-st_ 

12. Rev. Geo. Winsianley, M. A. Rector of 
G^.nfiold and Kirby, co. Leic. to Mary- 
1< ranees, dau. of Rev. Mr. Birch, of Rugbv. 
—13. Henry Lyster, esq. of RowtJn 
CasUe, CO. S^op, to Lady Charlotte Ban- 

Wa, dau. of tail of Shaftesbury.-rGeo. 

F. Smith, son of Leny Smith, esq. of Syd- 
ney-liousc, Humertun* U9 PeHelopep ilui. 

esq. of Horefield, 
Middlesex-14. Riohord Bulkeley Phi¬ 

lipps Philipps, esq. of Pieton Castle, Pem- 
broke, to Eliza, dau. of J. Gordon, esq. of 
Hanwell. Henry, eldest son of Heury 

Syeatfeild, esq of Chiddingsto«o» Kent, to 
Maria, dau, of M. Dorrien Megens, esq. of 
Hammer wood-lodge, Sussex, and widow of 
late J, Pepper, esq. of Higoils-bouse, Es.scs. 

OBlrUAUk. 
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OBITUARY. 


Admiral Russell. 

Juhj 29. Suddenly, in liis carriage, at 
Great Oanford, near Poole, Thomas Macna- 
mara Russell, esq. Admiral of the White. 
This officer was descended, on both sides, 
fronr respectable and once opulent families. 
His tathcr (an Englishman) went over to 
Ireland, where he married a lady of that 
country, and settled. Mr. Russell was 
burn, we believe, about the year 174.3, and 
his Christian name Macnamara was derived 
from his paternal grandmother. At the 
early age of five years, he had the misfor¬ 
tune of losing his ffither; and, through 
cither the fraud or mismanagement of his 
guardians, all the fortune which had been 
left him was dissipated by the time that he 
reached fourteen. 

Our officer entered the service at an early 
period of life, and after serving Jimrlcen 
years ns Midshipman, was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant. During the war with 
the colonies, he served on board the Al¬ 
bany, Diligent, and Raleigh, }irincipally on 
the coast of America, and distinguished 
himself on several occasions. 

The pilot once ran the Albany upon a 
rock, at some distance from the land, to the 
westward of the bay of Fnndy. On this oc¬ 
casion Lieutenant Russell requested and ob¬ 
tained from his Commander, the Albany’s 
boats, armed with volunteers, to crui/c 
for vessels to lighten and get her off I or 
should that be impracticable, to save her 
stores, and to cover their own retreat to 
Haliliix. In tiie course of seven or eight 
hours be Kturned, with no fewer than four 
Ane sloops and schooners, some laden and 
some in ballast, which he had cut out from 
under a very heavy fire from the shore. 

From the Albany, Mr. Russell was re¬ 
moved to the command, as Lieutenant, of 
the Diligent brig, of S three-pounders. In 
this ship, whilst cruising off the Chesapeak, 
lie engimed and took the Lady Washington 
letter of maraue, of lb' six-pounders, richly 
laden, from France. 

Mr. Russel! was removed from the Dili¬ 
gent, to bo fivt Lieutenant of the Raleigh, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Gambler. In this ship he was engaged in 
repelling the French attempt upon Jersey 
(under uie command of Captain Ford and 
Sir James Wallace) in 177,3. 

After this service, Lord Shuldham, who 
was then Port Admiral at Plymouth, ho¬ 
noured Lieutenant Russell with the com¬ 
mand of Dnd»*a Island, with two or three 
hundred aoamen uul nuurines. Hit Lord- 
ship flatteringly termed tliis the Post of 
Gent. Mao. October, 1824. 

II 


Honour; it being, as he oiisorved, the ad¬ 
vanced Post of Great Britain, whilst the 
comifu.ed fleets kept the Channel. 

Lieutenimt Russell next served in the Ra- 
Icigl), at the siege of Charlestown; on the 
reduction of which (May 11, 1780), Vice- 
Admiral Arbuthnot, the Naval Commander 
in Chief, promoted him to the rank of 
Master and Commander, in the Beaumont 
sloop. 

From the Beaumont sloop, Captain Rus¬ 
sell W'aa made Post in tlie Bedford, of 74 
guns, then hearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Affleck*. He soon after re¬ 
moved into the Hussar, of 20 guns; in 
which ship he cruised successfully against 
the enemy, by taking and destroying a large 
frigate near Boston, laden with masts and 
naval stores, for the French fleet; a large 
brig privateer, of 18 guns; a letter of 
marque, of nearly the same force; and se¬ 
veral smaller prizes, beside the S^ille fri¬ 
gate, the capture of wifleh demands more 
]»rticular notice.—^'i'ho Hussar had only 20 
guns, and lib* men, 18 of whom wero on 
the sick list; but La Sybille had ,38 guns, 
and 350 men; circumstances which ren¬ 
dered the odds far greater in favour qf, the 
Frenchnuin j and which, consequently, con¬ 
tributed to place the bravery and skill of 
Captain Russell in a more conspicuous point 
of view. The loss of the liussar was, three 
kille<l, and,/ft'e slightly wounded; that of La 
Sybille, forty-two killed, and eleven wounded. 
Schomberg, in his “ Naval Chronology,” i» 
incorrect in his Statement of this engage¬ 
ment. 

We shall here insert Captain Russell’s 
official letter relative thereto. 

“ Hussar, off Sandy Hook, Feb, 6, 1783. 

Sir,—On the 22d of lost month, in a 
fresh gale and hazy weather, lat. 3(i0 20' in 
soundings, I chased a sail standing to the 
westward, with the starboard tacks on board, 
wind N. N. W. On my approach, che dis- 
plajred an English ensign revers^ in her 
mam shrouds, and English colours over 
French at the ensign staff. Having like¬ 
wise discovered that she was under very 
good jury-masts, had some shot-holet in 
her quarter, and not supposing that French 
tactics contained a ruse de guerre of so black 
a tint, I took her to be what her colours in¬ 
timated—a distreefcd prize to some of his 

* It was on the 20th of May, 1781, 
that the Commodore hoisted his pendant in 
the Bedford: but Captain Russell’s eom- 
miraiou was dated on the 11th of that 
month. 

Majesty’s 
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MaJestjr's sliips: every hostile ides vanish¬ 
ed ; my mind was employed in devising 
means to succour and protect her} I de¬ 
clined the privilem of my supposed rank, 
and stood under his lee to hail. At that 
moment, by a pre-concerted and rapid 
movement, be put up his helm, aimed at 
laying me athwart hawse, carrying away my 
bowsprit, raking, and then boarding me*. 
I lek the error of my credulity; ordered our 
helm hanUa-weather, shivered, and shorten¬ 
ed the aker-saiis'f. The Hussar obeyed It 
-<-eaved me from the murdering reflection 
dl a surprise—baffled in part the enemy’s 
attention, and received only a half-raking 
fire; which, however, tore me to pieces 
forward, and killed two of my men. By 
this time both ships were by the lee for- 
wardj and almost aboard each other. I 
called loud, to stand by to board him. It 
bad the desired effect; be put up Jiis helm 
—wore off—the Hussar closed with him— 
and a fait engagement commenced before 
the wind. He yawed frequently; the Hussar 
kept as close and os parallel to him ns pos¬ 
sible : in about forty minutes Lis situation 
appeared disagreeable to him ; his fire ^rew 
less frequent, and soon after contemptible. 
At the IjLOur’s end- it ceased; and, under 
opver of our smoke, he extended his dis¬ 
tance, put his helm a-star-board, got his 
larboard tacks on board, and fled to wind¬ 
ward. To avoid a raking, to jam him up 
agiuiiat the wind, and. bring our larboard 
gnXM {o play, two of the other side having 
UMn tenured unserviceable, I followed his 
motions, exchanged a few shot with him 
on that side; hut, to my great mortifica¬ 
tion, fonnd my fore-mast apd bowsprlv tot¬ 
tering, and no head sail to govern tlie ship 
by, as you will see by my enclosed defects. 
However, we chaced and refitted as well as 
we could, and found we gained on the 
enemy, it having fiillen less wind. 

« llie hare dispersed, and a large ship, 
whfadi we at first took for an enemy, but 
afterwards found to be the Centurion, ap¬ 
peared to windward, and a-stern withal; 
and to leeward, a sloop, which by signal I 
knew to be purs. Aft» about two hours’ 
chaee, fthe Hussar got up abreast of the 
enemy, gave bim one broadside, which he 
retorned with two guns, and struck his 

* 'Tlve French officers, when prisoners, 
cqnfesscid that it was their intention to put 
crew gf the Hussar to the sword fir 
dmrmgjlo chase them in so eonfmptitle a ship. 

t At this moment. Captain Russell was 
pouriqg (add ehot, by Imnd, spiongst the 
enemy; by one of which' the Fienoh Com- 
xnaadcr’s Shoulder was grazed. Auotiicr 
lulled one of the boardera, and broke a kg 
of-a second. Tire amaUaats fled. Sixty of 
then, with helmets, &c, were dispersed by 
the above-mentioned cold shot, and maiino 


colours; the Centurion, then about long 
random shot astern, and the Terrier sloop 
about four or five miles to leeward, under a 
pressure of sail, which docs honour to Cap¬ 
tain Morris 

“ 'Fhe prize is la Syhille, a French 
frigate of 38 guns, twelve of which he hove 
overboard when he first fied, and 350 rocn, 
commanded by Monsieur ie Comte de Krer- 
garou de Soemaria. 

“ In justice even to the Captain of the 
Syhille, it must be owned that all his evo¬ 
lutions (as far as niy little ability enables 
me to judge) were masterly; and, in one 
instance, bordering on a noble enthusiastio 
rashness. Nor did he fly until the men in 
his magazine were breast high in water, 
and all his powder drowned, by some low 
shut which he received early in tiie action. 
It is, therefore. Sir, witli great pain and re¬ 
luctance, that I inform you that this officer, 
commauding a ship of more than double the 
Hussar's force§, in perfect order of battle; 
for, under the then circumstances of wind 
and sea, be derived great and obvious ad¬ 
vantages from being under jury-masts ||— 
an officer of family and long rank, adorned 
with military honours, conferred by his 
Sovereign for former brilliant services, has 
sullied his reputation, and, in the eye of 
Europe, disgraced the French flag, l>y de¬ 
scending to fight me fur aivve thirty minutes, 
under the English Colours, and signal 
OF DISTRESS, above describod: for which 
act of base treachery, and flagrant violation 
of the law of nations I have confined him 
ns a state prisoner, until, tlirough your me¬ 
diation, justice and the King’s service are 
satisfied.” 

From the circumstance of peace taking 
place just at this period, the above letter 
was never published. Perhaps, also, from 
motives of conciliation on the part of Great 
Britain, it was thought politic not to give 
it to the world, as it certainly hose ex¬ 
tremely hard upon the French Commander. 

As it was inteniled that this letter should 
appear at the Court of France against 
Count Krergarou, it became necessary to 
have it legally authenticated, which was 
accordingly done. 

We shall now proceed to relate some cir¬ 
cumstances, which, though not of a nature 
to be inserted in an official letter, are highly 
Interesliag. 

S Afterwards a Vice-Admiral. 

§ At the time when she was ta](M, {41 
Sj^nie was considered »s the finest frigate 
in the world. In addition teher very adeet 
qrew, tile W 33 Americans on board, as 
passengers luid siqwrnumecarias. 

II La Syhiiie had lost her nwtts in a 
seven act'um with this Maglnianne £rigate» 
on the 17 <h qf the iHeesding anoath. 

f See Vattel on tiie Lev> V* JVatims, 
Book III. chap, x. p> 68, 00 &ratageiim. 

When 
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When the Captain of la Sybille delivered 
hie sword to Captain Rassell on the Hussar's 
quarter deck, he commenced a speech, with 
much pomposity of style and manner, say¬ 
ingAccept, Sir, of a sword, which 
was never befi)re surrendered. Conceive my 
feeling, on being reduced to it by a ship of 
less than half my force :—but such a ship ! 
such a constant and continued tremendous 
fire ! ”— Captmn Russell answered : — 
" Sir, I must here humbly beg leave to de¬ 
cline any compliments to this ship, her offi¬ 
cers, or company, as I cannot return them. 
She is indeed no more than a British ship 
of her class should be. She had not fair 
play: but Almighty God has saved her 
froth the most foul suare of. the most perfi¬ 
dious enemy.—Had you. Sir, fought me 
fairly, I should, if I know my own heart, 
receive your sword with a tear of sympathy. 
From you. Sir, 1 receive it with the most 
inexpressible contempt. And now. Sir, you 
will please to observe, that, lest this sword 
should ever defile the hand of any honest 
French or English officer, 1 here, in the 
most format and public manner, break it.” 
— Here, sticking Its point in the deck, 
Captain Russell bent it double, broke it, 
and threw it from him, as a degraded thing; 
then, turning to bis officers, said :—“This 
is not mcaiit as an example for ^ou ,■—you 
Urin ever be British officers ; heroes in every 
virtue, as well os in the valour with which 
you have sup]>orted me on this occasion. 
Accept my grateful thanks, my hearty 
thanks, for your glorious support!' 

At this moment, a strong bo£, contain¬ 
ing about SOOf. was brought on board the 
HuSsar; and another, filled with plate, &c. 
'flic French officers, in a body, declared 
that Che money was their private property, 
and that the plate belonged to their Cap¬ 
tain.—Gentlemen,” said Captain Russell, 
“ it shall continue yours: whatever your 
Captain may think, British officers do net 
figtitfor moTietf*." 

Attempts iVei'c made to tribe Captain 
Russbll to release the Count: the English 
Comuiandcr, of course, revolted at the in¬ 
sulting offer, and severely reproved the 
bearer. Fn a few days After, le Chevalier 
d'Ecures, tlie seebnd Captain of la Sybille, 
requested to speak In prhute with Captain 
Russell. When in the colon, he began by 
Assuring him, that the Count was so great 
a favourite at the French Court, that what¬ 
ever ship Captain Russell might have, the 
Count would get a better, and. erui$e •far 
him svherever' lie eras station^ {— then, 
Shrfuld he In his turn take him, what would 


* Sdme time previously to the capture of 
la Sybllte, this gaBcoi(ader publBVed a eW- 
lengc. In Att American newspaper, to all 
Ceptbins of British fi’tgates, to fight him 
fbr holitiMr, floYfhr'Monr;/, udiich hd Assdrted 
way their duly sltmUlUs to aetioH. 


3n 

tlie consequence be ?—Captain Rnsaell 
swered—“Sir! his ship was three Hindi 
stronger than mine now, with 350 Frdlicllr 
men, and 33 Americans on board: but. 
Monsieur le Chevalier this war is, I believe, 
nearly at an end; and of course he can have 
no hope to retaliate.”--** Sir!” replied 
the Chevalier, fiercely, ** he'll bring you to 
a personal account!”—** On that. Sir,” 
rejoined Captain Russell, ** I must paute. 
Am' I presumptuously to set op as the cham¬ 
pion of the law of nations ? 1 shall, how¬ 

ever, consider of it, and give you my an¬ 
swer.” 

In the course of six or seven days after 
this conversation. Captain Russell, in tho 
presence of the French Captain, recapitu¬ 
lated to the Chevalier what had passed; 
adding:—“Sir, I have considered your 
challenge maturely. Homer sud, * How 
could'st thou injure whom thou daredst not 
fight?'—I now tell you, that when your 
Captain is acquitted, I will fight him, by 
land or by water, on foot or on horsel^k, 
in any part of this globe that he pleases. 
You will, I suppose, be his secom^; and 1 
shall be attended by a, friend worthy of 
your sword.”—^Frum this period, *the tone 
of the Frenchmen was considerably lowered. 

The officers and men of the Hussar me¬ 
rited every praise for their determined and 
unshaken bravery, in contending with a 
force so for superior to their own. Thtfteen 
of the Hussar’s crew, os we Imve already 
stated, were upon the sick lUt; notwitb- 
standing which, they roused up, half-dead, 
balf-nwed; fought and worked for three 
hours; after which they slept long and 
soundly; and, what was not a little extnv 
ordinary. In two days Uiey were perfeedy 
recovered. 

On his return to En^and, Captain Rua- 
sell, for his various services, but particularly 
that of capturing the Sybllle, was offered 
the honour of knighthood; an honour 
which he modestly declined, as not possees- 
ing a sufficient fortune. Some of his friends 
thought that this refusal might disoblige 
Lord Keppel; but that it did not, was evi¬ 
dent from his Lordship’s contiuued*frMiuf- 
sliip towards him whilst he lived. 

After tho conclusion of the peaw, Ci^ 
tain Russell, haviug been inforned taat 
Count Krergaroii had been tried, andsftame- 
futfy acquitted, obtained leave from tbe Ad¬ 
miralty to go to France. Admiral Arbutb- 
not, not in the least suspecting hia boainess 
there, exclaimed —“ I’ll go to Paris too 
and accordl^ly wAt over with bis friend. 
At Desain'a Hotel, in CaleiSf Colonel Coamp 
Gordon guested at, and informed A4W>w 
Arbutbcjot of Captoin Biis'selPs intisntloiu. 
The Admiral rebulred our officer serenly; 
and insisted, iar many stroq^ reasonsr-and 
utged a pibint of deliqaqr to mm, as a tfritlsK 
Admiral—that, if be loved or resnect^ 
hfih, he should rafurn to Eogliuid. Just si 
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this tiitiei Captain Ruasell received a letter 
from Coant Krermrou, expressive of his 
ratitude for the humane treatment which 
is officers and men had experienced, &c.; 
and concluding with the injormatmi, that 
he was going au dekt des Pyrrenes, pour la 
guerism de its blessuresf but without stating 
to what part. In the course of seventeen 
hours, Captain Russell received two more 
such letters, which hod evidently been left 
ready for him, should he arrive. Admiral 
Arbuthnot, however, contended that these 
letters furnished addition^ reason, why 
Captain Russell should return; to which, 
after much persuasion, he agreed. 

During the jieoce, in the course of the 
year 1791, Captain Russell was appointed 
to command the Diana, on the Jamaica 
station; where, for his conduct during the 
apprehension of a rising among the negroes, 
he was twice honoured wiui the public 
thanks of the inhabitants. 

It was during the time that Captain Rus¬ 
sell was on the Jamaica station, that he 
was sent, by Admiral Affleck, to convoy a 
cargo of provisions, as an act of perfect 
charityi'from the Government and principal 
Inhabitants of Jamaica, to the white people 
of St. Domingo, who were then severely 
suffering from the depredations of the people 
of colour. He was received with joy and 
gratitude; and was Invited to a public din¬ 
ner .given by the Colonial Assembly at Aux 
Cayes. At this repast, our officer jepre • 
aented to the Assembly, that there was a 
Lieutenant Perkins, of the British Navy, 
cruelly confined in a dungeon, at Jeremie, 
on the other side of the island, under the 
pretext of having supplied the blacks with 
arms; but, in fact, through malice, for hia 
activity against the trade of tliat part of St. 
Domingo, in the American war. Captain 
Russell stated, that, before he had ventured 
to plead his cause, he hod satisfied himself 
of liis absoJuU innocence ; that he had un¬ 
dergone nothing like a legal process,—a 
thing impossible, from the suspension of 
their ordinary courts of justice, owing to 
the divided and distracted state of the co¬ 
lony; ,<uid yet, horrible to relate, he lay 
under sentence of death! Grant him,” 
exclaimed Captain Russell, ** grant me his 
life! Do not suffer tliese people to be 
guilty (ff the murder of an innocent man, 
which they would drag Britiah ven¬ 
geance upon the whole island'.” 

So forcible was this appeal, that the As¬ 
sembly, in tlie most hearty and unequivocal 
manner, promised that an order should be 
instantly transmitted, for him to be deli¬ 
vered up immediately. 

On the following day, CaptM Russdll 
aent ui officer to receive the onfor for Lieu*' 
tenant Perkins's pardon and dewaqr. lu a 
short time he returned, repotting t^^nuieh 
jlnvarication had been used, anld^aat he 
had not obtained the order. The day after. 


the same gentleman-was aent again, and re- 
tamed with a downright refusal from the 
Assembly; ** for, as it was a promise made 
qfler dinner, they did not think it binding.’* 

Almost at the moment of the officer’s re¬ 
turn, the Ferret sloop. Captain Nowell (now 
Rear-Admiral Nowell), hove in sight. She 
had been at Jeremie, with despatches con¬ 
taining the requests of Lord Effingham and 
Admiral Affleck, that Lieutenant Perkins 
might be delivered up; which the Council 
of Commons there ahsolutely rejused; add¬ 
ing, that the imperious voice qf the law 
called for his areculion. 

No sooner was Captain Russell apprised 
of this state of the business, than he de¬ 
clared that he would sacrifice as many 
Frenchmen as there were hairs on Perkius’s 
head, if they murdered him. His determi¬ 
nation was soon known amongst the Diana’s 
crew; the anchor was up, sail crowded, 
and, the wind favouring them in an uncom¬ 
mon manner, the frigate and sloop appeared 
off Jeremie in a portion of time astonish¬ 
ingly short. Both of the vessels -liove-to 
close to the harbour, and prepared for 
iMttle; every soul on board of them panting 
for vengeance, should Perkins be murdered. 
The Ferret actually entered Jeremie bay, 
and in consequence of the North wind sett¬ 
ing in towards the evening, had some diffi¬ 
culty in working out again to join the 
Diana. 

Captain Nowell was sent on shore, witli a 
letter, to demand him instantly; and with 
verbal instructions for his conduct, should 
they hesitate. After requesting that he 
might be given up according to promise, he 
says: “ If, however, it should urfortunalely 
be otlicrwise, let it be remembered, that I 
do hereby, iu the most formal and solemn 
manner, okmanu him. Captain Nowell 
knows my resolution, in case of the least 
hesitation.” 

Captain Nowell, on landing, was sur¬ 
rounded by a mob of at least UOO villains, 
armed with sabres; and together with Lieu¬ 
tenant Godby, who accompanied liira, had 
occasion to keep his hand on his sword 
during the whole of the conference which 
took place. ’The President read the letter, 
and stdd —" Sir, suppose I do not ?” “In 
that case,” repli^ the British Officer, 
“ you draw down a destruction which you 
are little aware of. I know Captain Russell; 
I know his resolution; beware, if you value 

i 'our town, aud the lives of thousands : he 
las given me sixty minutes to decide.: you 
see. Sir, that thirty of tlrnm are elapsed.” 
The mob now mw outrageous. “ You 
shall have him,*° exclaimed one of them, 
** but it shell be in quarters/” Captain 
Nowell hutantly drew his sword; and, 
aternly looking at tlie President, said:— 
“ Sir! order that fellow out of my sight, 
or he dies !” The President did so; and, 
after a few more threats from Chptain 

' Nowell, 
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Nowell, that he would return without him,, 
poor Perkins was led from the brig of war 
lying off the town in which he had been 
kept a close prisoner. Into the Ferret's 
boat; then wore, with the ship’s head off 
the land; secured his guns; and carried a 
most adventurous and enterprising officer, 
and good man, in triumph to the Commau- 
der*in-Chief at Janoaica, to whose prayers 
tlio sanguinary democrats of the new French 
had refused him*. The time fixed 
fur his execution was two days from that of 
liis rescue. 

Some time after the termination of this 
adventure. Captain Russell, and his friend 
Nowell, were engaged in another. In a 
large company, on shore, they were one 
day informed, that a pleasure yacht be¬ 
longing to one of the party had been seized, 
witn half a dozen gentlemen, in a piratical 
manner, by a Spanish guarda costa, that 
had been seen, two days befiire, steering 
for the East end of Cuba; uid that the fa¬ 
milies of the gentlemen were in the utmost 
distress. When the subject had been 
dropped. Captain Russell whispered to Cap¬ 
tain N4>well, and they walked out together. 
“ Nowell, my boy,” said Russell, “ I’ve 
been working this fellow’s bearings: we are 
to windward of him : we’ll weigh instantly, 
befiire sun sets; and we shall see him about 
nine to-morrow morning.”—^The intention 
was put into execution almost os soon os it 
was formed; and, about the expected time, 
the Pirate appeared in sight. The English 
chased; the Spaniard fled, for three or four 
hours ; at length anchored, not far from St. 
Jagn de Cuba, and fired sliarpl/ at our 
boats; which they, by order, did not re¬ 
turn, but closed, intending to board. Tiio 
villains fled on sliore; when a Midshipman, 
from the Diana, followed, and caught one 
of the Spaniards; in consequence of which 
tike yacht was returned to Jamaica on the 
following morning, to the great joy and 
surprise of the iuhabitants. 

Having remained the usual time on the 
Jamaica station, the Diana returned to Eng¬ 
land, and was paid off; after which, Captain 
Rusicll was appointed to command the St. 
Alban’s, of 64 guns, and brought home four 
or five East Indiamea from St. Helena. 

On the 11th of January, 17.96, he was 
appointed to the Vengeance, of 74 guns; 
in which he served iu the West Indies, 
under Rear-Admiral Harvey, at the captures 
of St. Lucia and Trinidad, and at the sub¬ 
sequent unsuccessful siege of Porto Rico. 

Ou this station Captain Russell had the 
satis&ction^f making, the second time in 
his life, an ample fortune; but by an unli¬ 
mited confidence in the integrity of others, 
hia golden treasures soon vanished. 

* Mr. .Perkins was afterwards made a 
Post-Captun, and died at Jamaica, Jan. <7, 
1813. 


In the-spring of 1799 bo returned to 
England, and joihed the Channel Fleet, then 
under the orders of Earl St. Vincent. Hav¬ 
ing remained for some time in that service, 
the Vengeance, being much out of repair, 
was paid off; and, on the S3d April, 1800, 
Captain Russell was appointed to the Prin¬ 
cess Royal, a second rate, in which sl^ he 
remuned until advanced to the rank of Rear- 
AJmiral of the White, Jan. 1, 1801; and 
on the 2Sd of April, 1804, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
late war, we find our officer serving under 
the orders of Lord Keith. About we year. 
1807, he was appointed to the chief com¬ 
mand of the North Sea fleet; but from the 
rigid caution which the Dutch squadrons 
observed, no opportunity occurred for him 
to display the determined spirit which he 
was well known to have possessed. His 
promotion to the rank of Vice-Admiral took 
place Nov. 9, 1805; and on the 13th Aug. 
1813, he became a full Admiral. Mrs. 
Russell, to whom he was united about the 
year 1793, died March 9, 1818. 

A portrait of the Admiral^ in the old 
Post-Captain’s uniform, is p;;pfixed to his 
memoir in the “ Naval Chronicle,” v. I7f p. 
441. 

His blockade of the Texel, during the 
period of the thre^ned invasion of our 
shores, was admirable, and it was, planned 
and executed by himself. His system of 
anchoring daring the strongest gales, with 
sometimes three cables on end, was re¬ 
warded by the most complete success. Dur¬ 
ing the neap tides, the liue-of-battle ships 
fur the must part rendezvoused at North 
Yarmouth, by which a saving to his country 
in wear and tear, and probable loss of ships, 
was effected to an immense amount. In¬ 
deed, while the blockade of the Texel was 
the must efficient ever known, and was con¬ 
ducted with all the rigidness of a state of 
bitter warfare, it was marked by instances 
of tile must refined and generous humanity, 
which procured the respect and esteem of the 
Dutch Admiral Kictchurt, his officers, and 
men. . 

To the qualities of a thorough-bred Eng¬ 
lish seaman, with the science of an able 
naval tactician, he possessed the nicest and 
highest sense of honour, with the manners 
and urbanity of a courtier. He was brave^ 
generous, and humane. 

Majoh-Gbnvrai. Privost, C. B. 

Aug. 8. ^t Bath, in his 48^ year, Ma- 
jpr-gen. WUham Augustus Prevost, ComM- 
nioB of t^ military order of the Bath. Inis 
offiotc entered the service in 1791 as an 
Ens’# in the Sd fimt. He obtained a 
LimCinancy in the same corps in the follow- 
jf»u, and a Company ttie 30th of No- 
V^Wer, 1793. In the latter year and in 
1794, he served in Lord Muini’e expedition 

to 
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t6 HoDadd ; and ift 1795 ftnd 1796, hi Chat 
under Sir ftaffih Abenrerbmby t6 the Wen 
Indies. He was present at the taking of 
Orenada and of Fort Royal by storm, &c. 
and served in the island of St. Vincent’s 
during the Charib War. From 1798 to 
l900, he acted as Aid-de Camp to Major- 
OcneMl Horneck. The 1st of Oebober, 
1800, lie obtained a Majority in his regi- 
mdiit, die ad, from which he Was removed 
to a Lieutenatit-coloaetcy in the Nova SCo- 
tia Fencibles, the 1st of December, ISOI; 
sabCequcntly to the loth Garrison Batta¬ 
lion; and the..30th of May, 1805, to the 
67th foot. With the latter corps he served 
in Spain add Portugal, was present at the 
battle of Barrosa, for which he had the 
honour of wearing a medal. The 4th of 
June, 1813, ho received the brevet of Co¬ 
lonel in the army; and of Major-general, 
the 12th of August, 1319. 

litEUTEMANT-GENEHAL Joil.'J PbINCE. 

Sfpt. 11. At Ipswich, aged 74, Lieut.- 
gen. John Prince. After serving nineteen 
jnn as ridieg-master to the 1st regiment 
of dragoon guards, this .officer was appointed 
ISasign in the 35th foot on the 6th, and 
Cornet 1st dragoon guards on the 27th of 
April, 1770; Lientenatat 1st dragoon guards 
the 28d of July, 1773; Captain the 26th 
of December, 1778 ; and Major the 1st of 
March, fi94. From April 1794, to De¬ 
cember 1795, he served on the Continent: 
he commanded three squadrons of bis regi¬ 
ment at the battle of Premont the 1 7 th of 
April, 1794 ; also at the battles of Lateau, 
and of Boxtel. The 26th of March, 1795, 
he was promoted to a Lieutcriant-colonelcy 
in the 6th dragoons; and from May to 
September, 1800, was employed as Briga¬ 
dier-general in Ireland. He received the 
rank of Colonel the 29th of April, 1802; 
and from the 24th of June 1804, to the 24th 
of June 1806, he served as Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral in Great Britain ; and from the 25th of 
May, 1807, to the 24lh of October, 1809, 
in Ireland. He was appointed Major-gene¬ 
ral the 25th^f October, 1809, and Lieute¬ 
nant-general the 4Ch of June, 1814. 


Due Oe LA ClTATRC. 

Lately. Of an apoplectic fit, at Meudon, 
the Due de la Chatre ; one of the Compa¬ 
nions of Louis XVIII. iu his exile; and a 
friend in bis adversity. Presuming on bis 
very long intimacy With the King, the affec- 
tionate attachment that had ahvays subsisted 
between them, and the lohg And v’ahnChle 
tehdeos tfe fiad readeit^ his Mlaiesty, lie con- 
jldred the Kihg to abandon the project of 
loWeiliig the rate of interett of the pub¬ 
lic fhtaoi, 88 co'ntrary tA pnbKc ophitioB. 
The King rntlde a6 ataswer; bnt 6n thw 
Duka going next mOrbing to attend its First 
Gentletnah of the Chamber, the Uthet in 


waking wdnld not let him pass, and told 
him that his Majesty had no farther occa¬ 
sion for his services, llie poor old Duka 
was thunderstruck; he retired to Moiidoh 
to ]iniur out his sorrows in the boSum of his 
old friend the Duke de Castries; but the 
shock was too great for the consolations of 
friendship to heal the wound: as he was 
eating an egg at breakfast he fell down in 
an apoplectic fit, lingered a few days, and 
expired. On the King being told of it, he 
merely said, “ He was a good roan and a 
faithful servant.” 


The Metropolitan Cukysantiius. 

Fet. IS. At the age of 9i years, the 
Metropolitan Clirysanthus, superior of the 
Convent of St. George, situate at the south¬ 
ern extremities of Taurlcs. This venerable 
jirclate retained his faculties to the last mo¬ 
ment. The Clergy, the Generals, the Offi¬ 
cers of the Army and Navy, accompanied 
the body to the convent of St. George, 
seventeen verstes from Sebastopal, where it 
was deposited. Having been persecuted in 
his native country (Greece), he withdrew 
from it, and travelled through England, 
different parts of the East Indies, Japan, 
China, (!!oroa, Mongol Tartary, Great Tar¬ 
tary, Thibet, Arabia, Persia, and Bucharia; 
and, after his long fatigues, found at length 
a peacehil retreat in Russia, wliere he 
received numerous marks of the munificence 
of His Majesty tlie Emperor. We are not 
informed whether Father Clirysanthus has 
left any mamiscripta of his travels. 

William Falconer. M. D. 

jliig. so. At his house iu the Circus, 
Bath, aged 81, William Falconer, M. D. 
F. R.S. Physician to the General Hospital 
at Bath; and son of the late Wm. Faloonery 
esq. Recorder of Chester, arid of Elizabeth, 
daughter of R. Wilbraham, esq. of ’{'owns.' 
end, near Nantwich. Hisgrand-fatlier, de^ 
scended from an ancient and noble family in- 
Scotland, was entrusted with the private 
cipher of James 11. to whom he adhered 
with honor and fidelity,' and whom he fol¬ 
lowed into France, and tliere died. 

To those who recollect his bmther, the- 
late Thomas Falconer, esq. it would lie suffi¬ 
cient to say, that he was not inferior in na¬ 
tural abilities, in strength of memory, oT, 
acquired knowledge; but this equality he 
always modestly and Affiedtioaately dts- 
claimed. 

His information was vArioHe, aod of (lie 
best kind; and It was eeliccted,- nOt When 
he ought to have beeO employing hfs tiAMi 
in professional studies, for nk itorCs (if 
knowledge were large and diversided, but 
before he became a student, and he was fiM 
a late student, of a UntverslM. Hk habits 
of reasoning also had been formed at tbiA 
early period upon the severe logic of book! 

of 
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of tho law^ tbe leading of his ow^ choice, 
Htc. la conversation ^ nevejr loitered 
among premises, but seized at once the 
conclusion. In more advanced life, his ra- 
f;entive memory, his extensive association, 
his quick and vigorous perception, bis strong 
feelings, brought immediately vvitat he re* 
quired for liis purpose •, apt and original 
quotations, curious anecdojtes, facts, prece¬ 
dents, principles, and analogies introduced 
nnd expressed in powerful language, in tba 
exercise of his profession, in studious and 
retired research in the moment of ardenf 
conversation, or eager argument and discus¬ 
sion. Difficulties stimulated and dissipated 
his indolence, and danger, instead of op- 
pressing^or overwhelming his mind, ani¬ 
mated nis powers, and developed his re¬ 
sources. 

Various will be tho representations of this 
excellent and extraordinary man, by those 
wlio saw him only in public, although he 
lived much Jn public view; but the wliule of 
his character cannot be correctly delineated 
from ^uch observations of it. It will vary, 
as lie was in spirits or hypochondriacal; 
chafed by artful opposition, or tranquil; 
triumphing over an ill-bred, baying anta¬ 
gonist, or commimicating calmly of bis 
rich stores of infunuation. Thus indeed 
all his faults and fuildes were known, 
and his privacy most malignantly and cu¬ 
riously inquired into, and, alas! so it has 
been inquired into, and would not furnish 
any more. 

Much, however, as lie lived and conversed, 
and debated In piblic, he never disregarded 
truth, even where scrupulous casuists think 
that it may somctiiues be neglected, in 
maintaining the wrong aide of a question as 
a display of skill and iiiventiua. “ In that 
respect,” he once said to a person who {le- 
fended the practice, by the authority and 
example of Dr. .Johnson, as good and as 
great a man as Dr. Falconer, “ in that re¬ 
spect I consider myself to be a better man 
than Dr. Johnson, for I never in my life 
maintained tho wrong side of an argunoent, 
knowing it to be so.” 

It was no rare occurrence to hear him 
confess bis own ignorance,'and acknowledge 
his inferiority to other persons; and yet the 
late I^rd Thurlow, at whose table he was 
aloaost a constant guest, declared, ** that 
he never saw such a man; tlmt he knew 
every thing, and knew it better than any 
one«lse.” 

This slight sketfdi of the clkaraeter of 
such a man, may be closed with the lan- 

f usge and sentiments in the dedication to 
im, of the elegant translator of the French 
play of Hnetor, I .determined,” says this 
accampitshed writer,, tlw Hev. £. Mongia, 
^ to send it into jhe world under the sanc- 
tiaHiof AO mine, and had 1 known 

a man more venerated lot professionei ta¬ 
lent, polite aruditioD, strict integrity, and 


.true benevolence, I shoi^ pot fiUHjlp 
.use of your’s." 

He did not live ip vain. Sot thp causa of 
learning, or science, or virtue, or religion : 
his writings contaip sufficient .evide^tip 
of his claim to - place among tbp Philoso¬ 
phers and Scholars of his 4 ^ and cosnstrw; 
and his life, it is Itoped, will, Vie 

merits of his Jledeemer, obtain fur bw Aie 
blessing of “ the puce in heart.” 

He was the Author of the following VAt' 
ful tracts on Medical subjects ; 

“ Dissortatio de Nephritide verd, £d>nb> 
17G6’.”—“ Essay op the Bath Waters,” 
1770 , 8vo.; 2d ed. S vols. 9vo. 1774.— 
“ Observations on Dr. Codogan’s Dissstta- 
tion on the Gout,”'1772, 8vo.—“ Observa¬ 
tions and Experiments on the Poison of 
Copper,” 1 774, 8vo.—Essay on the Wa¬ 
ter commonly used at Bath,” 1775, 8vo.— 
“ Exjxiriments and Observations,” 177T, ii 
parts, Svo.—“ Observations on some of the 
articles of Diet and lleginmn usually cccoin- 
inended to Valetudinarians," 1778, Svo.— 
“ Remarks on tixe Influencie of Ciimete, Si¬ 
tuation, Country, Population, Foud, and 
Way cf Life,” 1781, 4to.—‘^Account of 
the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, called the 
Influenza,” 1782, Svo.—'“Ddbson on fixed 
Air, with an Appendix on tlie Use of the 
solution of fixed Alkaline Salts in tlie Sitone 
and Gravel,” 1785» Bvo. 4tli edit. 1782.^— 
“ On tlie Influence of the Passions upon 
the Disorders of the Body,” 1788; 8vo,— 
“ Essay on the preservation <>f (he HnaMi 
of persons employed in Agriculture,” 1789, 
Svo.—Practical Dissei'tation on the tno- 
dicinol effects of the Batli Waters,” 1790, 
Svo.—“ Miscellaneous Tracts and Collec¬ 
tions relating to Natiual History, selected 
from the jirincipal Writers nf Antiquity op 
that suliject,” 1793, 4(o.—‘Obseavations 
respecting the Pulse,” 1796, 8vo.-5-“ An 
Examination of Dr. Hebcrden’a ObaerHa- 
tions on the increase and decrease of dif¬ 
ferent Diseases, and jxocticuIarJy the Plague,” 
.1802, ISvQ.—“ An Aucuuot of the Epkle- 
mical Catarrhal Fever, commonly called (he 
Influenza, os it appeared at Bath in tho 
winter and spring of 1803,” Svo.— A 
Dissertation on Ischias, or feh^ disease of 
the Hip-joint, commonly called a Hip-case,” 
1.805, 8vo.—Arrian’s Voyage numd the 
Euxine Sea translated, wkli a Geograplueai 
Dissertation and three Discourses,” 1605, 
flto. 

M. I,ACII£T£I,tJE. 

Latety. M. Lacretelle, junior Meuffier 
of the French Academy. His funeral -took 
|>1 bco at the Church of Notre Daiuelde Lo- 
rette. A deputation from the Aopdemy, 
many of its merabeis, andagreat nuntfaer of 
aha friends of the deceased, were present. 
After dra ^esenuNiy, his remains were con- 
vejibd to the cametaiy of P^re la Chfise. 
Al.ieCofflte Bigot lie nh«ien«uj>runounced 

M. Lacrctelie’s 
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M. Lwntelle’a eulogy. He enumerated his 
claims to public osteemf and expressed with 
feeling the regret of the Academy at Iheir 
loss. M. de Jouy followed, and, in an agi¬ 
tated voice, sketched M. Lacretelle’s life 
and literary labours. He dwelt especially 
upon the consideration and friendship which 
had been entertained for the deceased by the 
illustrious Malesfaerbes. In conclusion, M. 
Jouy repeated the words which his colleague 
and friend for about twenty years addressed 
to him the day before bis death—I have 
written (said he) a few pages that will sur¬ 
vive me: that is my claim to the esteem of 
my fellow citizens: I have done some good; 
there is my hope for the /uture.” 


Rev. J. J. Conybeare. 

The following particulars of the Rev. J. 
J. Conybeare, in addition to those already 
given in p. 187, are abridged from a “ Bio- 
gnmbicsl Sketch” of him in the “ Annals 
of Philosophy.” 

The late Rev. J. J. Conybeare was born 
in June, 1779, and was the .son of William 
Conybeare,.J>. D. Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate; and the .grandson of Dr. John 
Conybeare, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and afterwards Bishop of Bristol. Tlie re- 

K utation for abilities and scholarship which 
e established at Westminster, had been 
anticipated, in consequence of the distin¬ 
guished' talent shown in his school ex¬ 
ercises; and it was afterwards supported, 
whilst he continued there, in such a man¬ 
ner, as to vindicate to him the character of 
possessing greater abilities, and ui being a 
better scholar, than any ^y then in the 
school. Early in 1797 he was elected to a 
studentship at Christ Church, Oxford; and 
he gained, we believe in 1799, the Univer¬ 
sity Under-groduate’s prize, for a Latin 

e iem, the subject of wnich was “ Religio 
rahmas;” and which was characterized, as 
his verses always were, by a fine poetic 
taste, and a peculiar focility of expression, 
and harmony of numbers. 

The office of an usher at W'estminster 
was much below his talents, and he return¬ 
ed, in a short time, to Christ Church; but 
not until his usual kindness had made him 
generally beloved by the boys of the form 
over which he was placed. About this time 
he had a Laboratory, ** and busied liimself 
much with chemic^ experiments;” thus, 
perhaps, laying the foundation for that in¬ 
terest in scientific subjects, which subse¬ 
quently led him, ae a relaxation, by change 
of intmlectoal employment, to those fow re- 
searchn in geology, chemistry, and the 
history of science, the results of which, for 
the mostjpart, are recorded in the Armais: 
and the cUancter of these is such, that did 
we not know him to have been otherwise 
employed in promoting objects of equal tkti- 
lity, we might hare wislied that his scientific 


researches had been matly extended. But 
we shall return to this subject in the sequel. 

In 1804 or 1 SOS, that great scholar and 
distinguiahed prelate the rate Archbishop 
Markham, having accepted the resignation 
by Dr, W. Coml^are, of a stall which be 
held in York Cathed^, presented his son 
to' it. About the year 1807, Mr. C. was 
chosen Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford: and in 1808 or 1809, 
he held the perpetual Curacy of Cowley, 
near Oxford, as an appendage to his Stu¬ 
dentship. 

About this time he communicated various 
articles to the British Bibliographer, umlcr 
the signature of C.; and amongst others, 
we believe, an Abstract of aU thattiiad been 
published on Saxon Literature; i.e had pre¬ 
viously made some communications to the 
Censura Litemria; among them a short 
memoir of W. Stevens, Esq. F. S. A. and 
Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, cele¬ 
brated for his learning in Divinity, and the 
intimate friend from youth of Bishop Horne. 
In 1809 he printed, for private distribution 
only, an abstract, in George Ellis’s manner, 
of the celebrated French metrical Romance 
of Octavian, Emperor of Koine; the only 
examplars of which are the manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, from which Mr. Co¬ 
nybeare made his abstract, and an indif¬ 
ferent translation into English, in the Cot¬ 
tonian Library. In November, 1811, he 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
an inedited fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
contained in a MS Volume of Homilies in 
the Bodleian Library; and presenting a spe¬ 
cimen of our language and piietry, at the 
latest period at which they could fiiirly be 
denominated Saxon; Wanley supposing it 
to have been written about the time of 
Henry the Second; and Mr. Conybeare 
himself, foom its inferiority to earlier speci¬ 
mens, placing the time of its com]xisitioii 
lower than the era of the Norman Conquest. 
This communication is printed in vul. xvii. 
of the Archwologia. 

In the year 1813, Mr. Coi^beare was 
elected to the office of Regius Professor of 
Poetry In the University of Oxford. Whilst 
Professor of Poetry he made some valuable 
communications to the Society of Anti¬ 
que ies; of which learned body, however, 
he was not a Fellow; a circumstance some¬ 
what remarkable, considering, that next to 
Tlieolngy, his active attention was princi¬ 
pally engaged by Antiquarian Literature. 

I ne seveiiteenth volume of the Archmo- 
logia contains, besides the fragment of 

f OL'try jnst alluded to, three papers by Mr. 

'. presenting extracts from as many poema 
contained in the volume of Misoelianeoua 
Saxon Poetry given by Leofiric, the first 
bishop of Exeter, to the Cathedral Chafch 
of that diocese, and still preserved in its ca¬ 
pitular library. These extracts lie aeeem- 
panied with literal translations into- Latin 

prose. 
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prose, preserving with the most scrapulous 
fidelity lioth tlie sense and verbal construc¬ 
tion of the original; and with paraphrases 
somewhat more liberal in English verse. 
Though he regrets his inability to execute 
the English versions in a manner more 
worthy the spirit of his author; yet those 
who read them will find that he has aocoin- 
plished the task with much success > the 
character of his versions is at once simple 
and dignified, and adapted with much taste 
to the varying style of the original poems. 

The same volume contains two pajiers, 
communicated to the Society in ISIS, on 
the metre of the Anglo-Saxon poetry; con¬ 
taining observations, suggested, in the first 
instance, by ’the perusal of two very inte¬ 
resting documents contained in the-Exeter 
Manuscript; and showing the origin and 
the fallacy of the contr^ictory opinions 
which our ablest philological antiquaries 
had advanced on the subject. He proves, 
ill the first communication, that the poeti¬ 
cal compositions of the Anglo-Saxons were 
distinguished from their prose by the conti¬ 
nual use of a certain definite rhythm ; and 
investigates, to a considerable extent, the 
metric^ structure of those-venerable and 
interesting remiuns. In the second paper 
be adds such further remarks on their pecu¬ 
liar characteristics as hod been suggested to 
him by an attentive examination of the prin¬ 
cipal works of tlus description, preserved 
either in print or in manuscript. 

In the following year our indefatigable 
Professor communicated to the same Society, 
two short poems of the time of Richard II.; 
which occur in the latter part of an ijm- 
iiicnse manuscript volume of English Poetry 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
usually styled, from the name of its donor, 
the Vernon Manuscript. 

In November 1814, he transmitted to 
the Society of Antiquaries, for exhibition 
to its members, a copy of an early English 
work, entitled, “ A llnndrcd Merry Tales;” 
and printed by Rastell, but without a date, 
in small folio ; 23 leaves, pp. 44. He had 
found this work converted into pasteboard, 
and forming the covers of an old book; as 
it had previously been known only from the 
casual meution of its title by Snakspeare, 
its discovery excited much interest among 
the students of the literature which the his¬ 
tory and explanation of his works has created. 

In ISIS The Hundred Merry Tales were 
reprinted for a select literary circle, and dp- 
dicated to Mr. Conybeare, hy S. W. Singer, 
esq. (see vol. xc. ii. 505 ) ; a gentleman well 
known for his attachment to literature. 

Mr. , Conybeare's last communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries was made so late 
ns the month of November 1823, and was 
contained, like all his previous communica¬ 
tions, in a letter to nis friend Mr. Ellis. 
'Iliis was an abstract of a contemporary 
poem on the Siege of Rouen, by Henry V. 
Gent. Mao. October , 1824. 
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hi 1418, composed by an eye-witness*; and 
lately discovered in the iJodleian Library. 
A transcript of this poem by Mr. C. of 
which the abstract was merely a precursor, 
is expected to appear in the next volume-of 
the Archseclogia. 

The ancient literature of this country, 
however, farmed but a small portion of his 
attainments : as a classical scholar, not 
peril* ps as a scholiast, but as an elegant cul¬ 
tivated scholar, he eminently excelled ; and 
in Theology, on which he had of late years 
fully aud properly concentrated bis Mients, 
lie has not perhaps left behind him his 
equal for extensive acquaintance with the 
whole field of inquiry ; his deep and varied 
infill mation on every jiart of it was unri¬ 
valled, and stood widely distinguished from 
the narrow erudition which sometimes passes 
current. Tills renders it a subject for regret 
that the Sermons he recently jireachcd at 
the Bampton Lecture, printed only for 
limited circulation, and a Reply to Pahso- 
romaica, should form his only publications 
of a theological nature. 

Tliough Mr. Conybeare never appeared 
to labour, “ yet his mind was tog active 
not to demand almost coqjitant occupation; 
and he therefore naturally sought fJt relaxa¬ 
tion in change of intellectual employment: 
thus he occasionally pursued, and with 
much keenness, a great variety of subordi¬ 
nate objects; such as the history of art,— 
the history of languages,—the literature of 
the middle ages,—mineialogy, and chemis¬ 
try ; but though in all these, powers like his 
could not fail to give him a respectable 
rank, j'ct, to them, those powers never 
were applied, or intended to be ejiplied, 
witii sufficient earnestness to ensure any 
very distinguished progressexcept in 
those departments of antiquarian literature 
to whicl' we have already adverted. 

The Transactions of the Geological So¬ 
ciety, and the new series of the Annals of 
Philosophy, contain, we believe, all Mr. 
Conybearc’s pajicrs on scientific subjects. 
In the second volume of the former work 
he published some “ Memoranda relative to 
Clevelly, North Devon;” in which, liaving 
visited the spot in company witli Mi? Buck- 
laud, he describes the singular contortions 
in the grauwacke forming the cliffs near 
that town; illustrating his description hy 
sketches. In the fourth volume of the 
same work are some “ Memoranda relative 
to the Porphvrltic Veins, &c. of St. Agnes, 
in Cornwalldrawn up by Mr. C. princi¬ 
pally from the notes of Mr. Buckland, with 
whom he examined ahem. In the same vo¬ 
lume is a Notice of Fossil Shells in the 
Slate of Tintegel,” by Mr. Conybeare; and 
the following additional papers by him have 
been read before the Society, and will ap¬ 
pear, we presume, in the forthcoming part 

* See an account of it in Part i. p. ISO. 

of 
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of its TmnsBotions :—“On a Substance 
contained in the Interior of certain Chalk 
Flints;” “ On the Comparative Fusibility 
of certain Rocks, and the Character of the 
Results the px{'>eriracnts described in this 
communicatlou were undertaken chiefly 
with a view of comparing the cliaractcrs of 
the indurated lias shale (found in contact 
with the whin dykes) of the North of Ire¬ 
land, with those of certain rocks tnwitich it 
had lieen supposed to hear an analogy. I'he 
results tended, in Mr. Conybeare's opinion, 
to establish the identity of the Irish nick 
with the shale of the lias formation, as oc¬ 
curring elsewhere, rather than with the true 
flinty slate, or any other variety of basalt: 
and lastly, tao notices “ On a recent Lig¬ 
neous Petrifaction.” 

His popers in the Annah nf Philosophy 
occur iu tW following order, in the present 
series. In the first volume he described an 
inflammable substance found filling small 
cuntemporaueous veins in the ironstone of 
Merthyr Tydvil; and to which (lielicving it 
to be undcscribcd) he gave the name of 
Hatchetine, in reference to the eminent 
chemist^ to whom we aie indebted for so 
much valuable information relative to the 
history Af bituminous substances. In \ul. 
V. he communicated a further examination 
of this body; but finding, sulirciiueutly, 
that it bud first been inootinned hy Mr. 
Brande, in his Manual of Chemistry, under 
the'appellation of mineral adi]>ucire, he 
withdrew the name of Hatchetine, and ac¬ 
knowledged Mr. IJrande’s pr ority of obser¬ 
vation. In the first volume, likewise, is a 
short paper by Mr. Conybe: “ Oa the 

lied Rock Marie, nr Newer Red Sandstone; ” 
as it is presented in the strata extending 
froinDnwIish to Teignmoiivii. 'I'iie aitiliors 
of the “ Outlines of the Coology of England 
and Wule.s,” have given tlii.s article neaiiy 
entire in that excellent work. 

In vol. ii. is an article “ On the (Icology 
of the Neighbourhood of Okcdiunipton, 
Devon.” In vol. iv. papers “ On Siliceous 
Petrifactions imbedded in ( alcarcoas Ifoik 
“ On the Ot'ohigy of tl.c Malvern Hjlls;” 
“ On Works in Niello atul the Pirote^hnia 
of Veifoccio Biringuecio Sienneseand 
“On tlie Creek Fire.” In vol. v. “ Queries 
on the Pliiiubngo formed in Coal Gas Re¬ 
torts ;” “ Examination of Miiiniaand 
“On the Geology of Devon and Cornwall.” 
In vol. vi. a continuation of the last-men¬ 
tioned article, and an account of a scarce 
and curious alchemical work, the Syiii- 
bola Aureae Mensie DuoJccim Nutionuni,” 
of Micael Maicr. 

The admiration excited by the talents 
which could be directed, and so succc.ssfiilly, 
to such varied objects, has thus far render¬ 
ed the task of recording the life of their 
possessor a pleasing one; hut we now come 
to.a' painful part of the subject. BKrIy in 
the month of June last, Air. Conybearc 


came to the Metropolis; partly on business 
connected with the printing of his “ Illus¬ 
trations of the Early History of English and 
French Poetry;” which had beenaoiiounccd 
for several years, and the Anglo-Saxon por¬ 
tion of wlilch was );oiisidurably advanced. 
Ho was seized with apoplexy on the 10th of 
Juno, and fhed on the following day; at the 
house of Stephen Groombridge, esq. F.R.S. 
at filackheath. 

We cannot better terminate this article 
than with ah extract from the tribut'i paid 
to Mr. f-onybearii’s memory by his waimly 
attached friend Archdeacon Moysey. 

“ His tuieuts were of the very first-rate 
description. In lansfuages, in poetry, iu 
taste, he was distingui'.'v'd far abfvve his 
contemporaries ; in chemistry and minera¬ 
logy he possessed a more tlian conimnri de¬ 
gree of information. The writer of this 
slight skctcli speaks from intimate personal 
knowledge of very many years, when he 
says, without fear of contuuriction, tli.st 
whether as lioy or as man, he never met his 
e(|iiul. His goodness of heart was unbound¬ 
ed. No calamity of others came unheeded 
under his eye; nor was any thing which 
kindness could do for another ever omitted 
by him. Nor can we wonder at this, when 
we turn to tl’.u most vain,tide point, iu a 
character valuable on all jioiuts ; namely, 
his deeji and tinfeigned piety. There was 
in him n spirit of true devotion, a singlenesi 
of heart, a purity of ideas, which larely, 
very rarely have been found. Never tllil liti 
lose sight of the responsibility wdiich ho 
had taken upon himself in the cliaracter of 
a parish priest. U'hc multitudes who at¬ 
tended his interment, both of rich and pru.r, 
bore just testimony to the eharactor of him 
who had been truly tlie father of his jiarisli; 
the friend of the poorj the rond'orter of 
the atHicted. In his Savioer's pa’h lie irod 
with diligence on earth, and well may wc 
trust tliat he has now depaited to that fid- 
Ticss of joy wliieh is prepared in that Al¬ 
mighty Saviour’s jnesence for them who 
follow liis steps.” E. W. Jj. 

Mattii.<;w Giu;oson, Eso. F. S. A. 

6‘'pf. 25. At Liverpool, at the advanced 
age of 75, Matthew Gregso.i, esq. a Fellow 
of tl’.o Society of Antiquaiies, Loiidoii, and 
an Honoriirpf Member of the Society of An- 
tiqnaiics, Newcastle-upon-'Iyne, 

Indigint merit has lost in him an ever 
w'ariii and cheerful patron and advocate. It 
were invidious to name the artists who have 
since risen to eminence as sculjitors, en¬ 
gravers, and painters, wliom in their out-' 
set lie befriended and animated by his as- 
sistiuicc and advice. 

Mr. Gregson had successively presided 
<ivcr most of the Livcrjiool public institii- 
tIon.s both literary and charitable; and sel¬ 
dom had he retired from his office without 
having effected some great iiii|>ruvemciit in. 
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tlic system. In the records of most of these his 
nnmu is enrolled bs n inuniHcent hcncfactur. 

tie wus t)>e author of “A T'ortfulio of 
J,''rBj»ments relative to the History and An- 
tlc|uities of the County Palatine nud Dutchy 
of Lancaster (reviewed in vol. lxxxviii. i. 

; vol. xciv. i. yaa); a very valuable 
book, in wliich, whoever may hereafter dare 
to attempt the Historiography of that 
t'onnty will find a sterling treasure. 

Few persons wen* so well acquainted with 
the history of his native county as Air. 
Gregson. Nature had given him u mind of 
oxtraordinaiy power, and a memory which 
even to the latest year of his life was won- 
»Ierfully retentive; and that restless intel¬ 
lectual vigour and unwearying iieal for which 
he was remarkable, had made him a jwrse- 
veriug and successful Ai)ti(|uary.—^Tlic com¬ 
bination of these properties with a truly 
( Christian spiiit, an ainplu store of informa¬ 
tion, a relish for social gaiety, and a iiiin 
fidtlifulness of attachuiciit, caused his friend¬ 
ship and acquaintance to be mueli valued 
and sought after. 

His family and friends can derive in the 
midst of their regu't the most hc.irtfclt sa- 
tisfai'tiou, frr'ra icficcting on the manner in 
whicii he discharged all the relative duties 
Ilf life. Nor can longer life be desirable 
for him, who having already Jived beyond 
“the «t.iys of nuiii,” just when the Oeerepi- 
tinle of age is iipproacliing hitti, slul,s into 
the quiet vale of Heath, leaving to his pos¬ 
terity that best of bequests—a character of 
which they may be proud, and aii e\aui|)li! 
vvliich they may imitate, i'er well iu,iy they 
sav vvilh the llistoriiiii (but with a Jivchtr 
faith than he entertained whilst uttering so 
('hiistian-llke a sentimentj—“Si quis jiio- 
runi luauilms locus, si, ut sapieutibus placet, 
non cum coipore cxtingiiercntur inagu.e ani- 
ivia; j J)laeld^ quiescas, uosque, dimiuin 
tuiuii, ah infirmo desidcrio, et muruinibus 
lameiitis ad conteinjdatioucm virlutuiii tua- 
ruin voces, quas tieque l.igeri, ncque plaugi 
fas cst; admiratione tc poiius quain tempo- 
liilibus laudibus, et, si natum suppeditet, 
iuiitatiouc decorenius.’' 

Mr. Grcgsoii vvas for many years a valued 
(Correspondent of the Gentlenuin’s Alega- 
zine. His |»ortrnit, of a folio size, drawn in 
stone by Al. (rauci, from a picture by W. 
liigg, esq. R. A, was published in the se¬ 
cond edition of his Fragments; hut a sui>c- 
riiir likeness, the side-view outline of a bust, 
ap}iearcd in the first edition of that work. 

Mr. j. H. Route. 

Sept. 2. .In York-street, Covent Garden, 
ill the dSth year of his age, Mr. J. H. 
Rohtc, Foreign Bookseller to his Ma¬ 
jesty— a man, of whom it is no exagge¬ 
ration to assert, that by integrity of prin¬ 
ciple, kindness of dis]iosition, and suavity 
of iiianiicrs, he had conciliated the friends 
ship and regord-of all vvhu knew hiiu. He 


was a native of Bremen in Germany, and 
having settled young in this country, he 
showed, in the business wliich he created, 
and to the improvement of which he de¬ 
voted all his energies, how much may be 
accomplirhed by industry and perseverance 
combined witii pojhity and honour. 

For the ))urpose of increasing his con¬ 
nexions, he had been in tlie liabit, for several 
yenrs past, of attending the great annual 
m,trtfor German literature at Ii<-ipzig, wiicM* 
ho had oppurtunitics of bec'nuiug iietsoiullv 
iicquaiiitcd not only with the principal 
booksellers, but also vvilii many of tbc most 
eminent .scholars of the coiitlneat. '1 he 
circle of Engliih Literati also, with whom 
he was on lorms of frinid.sh p, vvas not 
small; and many of them can, with tl<e 
writer of these lines, attest from c\[>crience 
the cheerfuhiess with which he vvas ever 
ready to further tlu'ir pursuits, and to facili- 
fate their enquiries and researches to the 
utmost of his ]U)wer. Amidst the enjoy¬ 
ment of vigorous health, which authorized 
the anticipation of many ye.ir3 of active life, 
he wus alinnst siid.'cti'y snatched away, after 
uu illness of indy four d.s's, ihe fatal terini- 
natiini of whith v.ps ipiur uuetvpPcted. 

Air. R.ilile li.id hm.^lieen onwif the prin- 
eipaJ importcis of German works, as well 
siieli as belong to ibe current l.iterature, as 
the difFerent editions and collections of the 
Classics printed abroad : and it will he gra¬ 
tifying to his frii'ads to learn that j\js busi¬ 
ness will iiot suffer any iiiterruption from 
Ills abrupt lomov.il, hut be continued for 
the bene.'it of bis vv.dow. 

CLERGY RECJizJrLY DECEASED. 

Jtthf Suddenly, at North }.a'ith, in 
his uist yeai, the ver.erabk! nud eminent 
divine, Hcv. /)/. .lohnMnn, During the j'e- 
riod of upwards of (iO jvars, which ho per¬ 
formed the duties of North Ijoith parish, 
he was uel! known to have put his 'hand to 
every good work that was going furward. 
not only in the town of Ijeilh, the more 
imineduite object of his charge, but his be¬ 
nevolent views extended to a fiitlverly care 
over llu! charitalile iu.sritutions of Edinburgh, 
towards which, through a lung and most 
active life, he rendered a ready and cfliectlve 
assistance. In the foundation of one of the 
best of their charities, the Asylum for the 
Industrious Blind, the extension of the re¬ 
sources and benefits of which was to the 
last the jiecnliar object of his anxiety and 
fostering attention, an iniperishnhic monu¬ 
ment has been erected to his fame. l)r. 
Jolmstim was^aud we believe had lieen for 
a considerable time, the father of the Pres¬ 
bytery of Kdininu'gh. He may be said to 
b^ve descended to the dust ripe in honours 
os'in years. 

July 8. Aged .’>5, deeply lamented by a 
iNimefous family, an extensive circle of 
friends, and a populous town, tlie Rev. 

Michael 
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Clergy Deceased. [Oct. 


Michael Jiou lu>t‘lson, D. D. vicar of War¬ 
minster. He was of St. Mary Hail, Oxford, 
M. A, Oct. 10, 1807; D. 1). 18... j was 
presented to tlie vicarage of Warminster in 
1808 by the JJishup of Salisbury. The es¬ 
teem iu which he was held by his late pa¬ 
rishioners was strongly expressed by tlie 
solemn assemblage of a greater number than 
the church could accommodate, to pay the 
lest mournful tribute to .his remains, and 
also by the sjmntaneous closing of t(ie shops 
by the tradesmen of all denominations at 
the time of his interment. Many very re¬ 
spectable persons voluntarily followed the 
funeral procession in deep mourning, as well 
ns the charity school, which the deceased 
had so warmly and liberally supported. 
This very respectable clergyman presided 
during a considerable period over the mi¬ 
nistry of that extensive parish, and will long 
be remembered with esteem and affection 
by his very numerous friends, to whom his 
memory was endeared by integrity of prin¬ 
ciple, benevolence of heart, and fortitude of 
mind, displayed in a faithful discharge of 
the moral, social, and religious duties which 
a populous town demanded of him. Pos¬ 
sessing a'sound understanding and great 
mental acquirements,'' Dr. Howlandson per- 
severingly endeavoured to promote the in¬ 
terest and happiness of all with whom he 
had any concern. The closing sufferings of 
his useful life he sustained with the collected 
firmness and pious resignation of a Christian, 
and led this world, in the humble but happy 
persuasion of bliss in another and a better. 

July 10. At Darley Lever, near Bolton 
Moors, aged 73, the Rev. Ja rs Slailc, 
vicar of Winsford, Somerset. He was of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1775, 
M. A. 1778; and was presented to the vi¬ 
carage of Winsford in 1782 by his college. 

July 12. At Reading, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. fflUiam Milton, M. A. and for 
more than 50 years Rector of Hcckfield, 
cum Mattinglcy, Hants. He was formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of M.A. June 13, 1770, 
and was presented to the Rectory of Heck- 
field by Jiis College in 1773. He published 
a well-writV'a tract on a subject of general 
interest, with this title : “ A Treatise on the 
Danger of Travelling in Stage Coaches, &c. 
a remedy proposed,” 8vo. 1810. A coach, 
on his principle, was built by the Proprie¬ 
tors of the Readiug Stages, lon^ before the 
present Safety Coaches came into vogue. 
Mr. Milton was an occasional Correspoudeut 
to thiis Magazine. Some articles of his, on 
the advantages of high Whefls, ate printed 
in our vul. txxziv. L p. 38 ; vol. lxxxviii. 
i. p. 406. 

July 12. The Rev. George Loggia, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain 
and Assistant Muster of Rugby School. 

July 24. At the l*arsonage-house, ChejF- 
niei, Bucks, the Rev. U'lUtam Morns, 


M. A. many years Rector of Cheyuies, and 
of Foxley, Wilts; and Cnratc of Woburn. 
He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1770; M.A. 1782; was presented to the^ 
Rectory of Cheynies in 1805 by his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford; and the same year to 
that of Foxley by Lord Holland. The Duke 
of Bedford also presented him to the Curacy 
of Woburn. 

Aug. 9. At Appledore, North Devon, 
the Rev. R, Evans, 

Aug. 16*. At Arbroath, aged 58, the 
Rev. J. Cruikshanks, Pastor of the Scots 
Episcopal Church there. 

Lately, yit Uxbridge, aged 61, the 
Rev^ Thomas E, Beasley. 

At Stone, Staffordshird, aged 5.9, the 
Rev. Richard Buckeridge, LL. B. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Theophilus 
Buckeridge, M. A. one of the earliest Cor¬ 
respondents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
of whom an excellent portrait and memoir 
are given in Dr. Ilarwi^'s new edition of 
Erdeswick’s Staffordshire. He was educated 
at St. John's College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of B. C. L. June 22, 1791; 
in which year his lather resigned to him 
the Curacy of Edingalc. In 1802 ho was 
instituted, on his own nomination, to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Stone; and in 180.8 
he was presented by Viscount Anson to the 
Rectory of Beighton, in Norfolk. 

In his 83d year, the Rev. Maltheiv Dixon, 
Rector of Thornhill, co. York, Vicar of 
Fitminstcr, and Curate of Bildesthorpe, 
Notts. He was presented to the Vicarage 
of Pitminster in 1789 by Francis Milner, 
esq.; ,to the Curacy of Bildesthorpe in 
1810 by J. L. Saville, esq.; and to the 
Rectory of Thornhill in 1813 by the Rev. 
J. L. Saville. 

Rev. ff'illiam Dodwell, Rector of North 
and South Stoke, and Welhy, Lincolnshire; 
and Curate of Easton. He was of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, B. A. 1772, M. A. 
1775 ; was presented to the Rectory of 
Stoke, and Curacy of Easton, in 1775, by tho 
Prebendary of South Grantham, in the 
Cathedral of Salisbura. A few weeks before 
his death he gave the sum of 10,OOOZ. to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. The 
theological history of the Dodwell family is 
cur* .'US: The grandfatlier, Henry Dodwell, 
asserted the materiality of the soul, and was 
easily refuted by Samuel Clarke. His eld¬ 
est son, the Archdeacon of Berks, wrote 
a defence of the Athanasian Creed; his 
youngest son wrote n pamphlet endeavour¬ 
ing to .prove that '‘Christianity is not 
founded in argument.’' One grandson died 
a disreputable clergyman, and the other has 
left his money to the Methodists, after 
holding, for half a century, two livings of 
500/. B year each. 

At Eastwell, Ijeiccstershire, the Rev. 
John FailhfuU, Vicar of Warfield, Berks. 
He was of Merton College, Oxford, where 

iie 
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he took hit degree of M. A. June 95» 1801; 
end was presented to the living of Warfield 
in 1793 by fi. Hammerslevy esq. 

> In his b'Oth year, the Rev. Henry Good, 
M. A. Rector of Stockton, Wilts, and only 
son of the late Rev. Henry Good, D. D. of 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset; was of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 
1787, and M. A. 1791. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Stockton, Wilts, in 1789, 
by the Bishop of Winchester. 

At Penryn, the Rev. John F. HoiocU, 
M. A. Canon of the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter; to which he was elected in 17.94. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford; M. A. 
Dec. 12, 1777: was iwesented to the Cu¬ 
racy of Penryn, and Vicarage of St. Gluvi- 
ans in 1796' by the Bishop of Exeter, who, 
the same year, presented him Co the Vicar¬ 
age of St. Gorron. 

At Dublin, of a brain fever, the Rev. 
Rohert IHers Gamble, Inspector of Gauls In 
that city. 

At Galnsbro’, in his 25th year, the Rev. 
James Kennedy, Minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel there; a young man of very exten¬ 
sive acquirements, and whose early loss will 
be much lamented. He was interred in the 
new burial ground belonging to the cliapel, 
and is the second (his father-in-law, the late 
Mr. James JJoyd, being the first) whose 
body reposes in that place of sepulture. 

At Hereford, in bis 6'4th year, the Rev. 
JV. Trcmayne, Vicar of All Saints and Sc^ 
Martin’s in that city, to which he was pre¬ 
sented in 1809 by the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor. 

Of the Cholera Morbus, aged 6'8, the 
Rev. Miles Martindale, of Leeds. 

Very suddenly, at Edinburgh, the Rev. 
IViUiam Hull, second son of John Hall, esq. 
of Scorbrough, near Beverley. The deceased 
was about 24 years of age, highly respected 
by all who knew him, and left his friends 
but a short time since in perfect health. 

DEATHS. 

Lonoow and its Environs. 

July 97. Her Grace tire Duchess of Gor¬ 
don, after a severe illness of above twelve 
months, which she bore with the greatest 
fortitude and resignation. She was for¬ 
merly Mrs. Christie, and was married to his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon in July, 1820. 

Lately. In London, Charles Parkhurst, 
esq. of Catesby Priory, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 20, raizabeth, dau. of Mr. Henry 
Leesen, of l8iia|^n. 

At Feltham Hill, aged 78, Mary, widow 
of John Shaddick, esq. late one of the 
Sworn Clerks of the Court of Chancery. 

In bis 30th year, greatly respected, Mr. 
Josiah Wilson, bookseller, son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Wilson, both formerly of Hull. 

At Hammersmith, aged 77, Mrs. L«titia 
Slutkeshaft. 


Deceased. S81 

Sept. $. At Brampton, uod 90, William 
Palmer,esq. a Director of Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital. 

Sept. 9. Aged 64, Mr. Thomas Miller, of 
Peckham Rye. 

Sen/. 12 . Till wife of George Cotes As- 
cough, esq. of Stan well. 

Aged 77, Mr. Christopher Thomas, sen. 
of Thrump-street, Cheapside. 

Sepi.\3. Aged 31, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. S. Blackburn, of Leonard House Aca¬ 
demy, Old-street-road. 

At Peckham, aged 20, Eleanor, dan. of 
W. Frampton, esq. of Leadenhall-street. 

Sept. 14. At the Rectory-house, Hack¬ 
ney, Susanna-Lmtitia, second dau. of Arch¬ 
deacon Watson, 

Aged 79, J. Dobreo, Esq. of Totten¬ 
ham. 

Sept. 16. In Baker-street, aged 79, Liciit.- 
Gen. Andrew Anderson, of the Hon. East 
India Company's service, on their establish¬ 
ment at Boini>ay. 

SepL 17. At Isleworth, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of the late John Busch, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Chelsea, Henry Coojier, 
esq. barrister, in the vigour of life, and with 
every prospect of reaqjiing the liighest ho¬ 
nours of ids profession. He has left be¬ 
hind him a large family unprovided for. 

Sept. 20. At his chambers in Fumival’s 
Inn, aged 45, John Crompton, esq. 

Sept. 23. In Bedford-square, Hiomas 
Leverton, esq. one of his Majesty's Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace for Surrey, Kent, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and Westminster. 

In Upper Clmrlotte-strcet, Fitzroy-squarc, 
the wife of Dr. Fryer, 

At Belmont, C'apt. Braitbwaite Christie, 
late of the Dragoon Guards. 

Sept. 24. At Camberwell, Sarah, ‘ the 
wife of W, Thomas, esq. 

Sept. 26. Aged 62, Jane, the wife of 
Mr. G. Johnston, of Hampstead. 

Sept. 27. At Blackheath, aged 79, Henry 
Goodwin, esq. 

Sept. 28. In Little James-streeC, Bed¬ 
ford-row, aged 74, Mr. William Flower, 
saddler. 

Sept. 29. John Newman, esq. late of the 
finn of Ramsbottom, Newmifa, and Co. 
bankers, Iximbard-strcet. 

At Greenwich, the wife of Capt. James 
Ross, and sister to R. T. Goodwin, esq. 
Civil Service, Bombay. 

In Weymouth-street, Caroline-Jane, el¬ 
dest dau. of the late Bccston Long, esq. 

Sept. 30. In Queen-street, Bloomsbury, 
Robert Baxter, esq. 

Oct. I. Aged 75, Mary, widow of Mr. 
John Stockdalc, Imokselicr, Piccadilly. 

Oct. 2. At Union Hall, Mr. James 
Rees, nearly 30 years Chief Clerk at the 
Police Offices of Bow-street and Union Hall. 

Oct 5. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 58, 
Elizabeth Leslie, wife of Clement Smith, 

Mus. 
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OBITVAnY. 


[Oct. 


Mus. D. organist of the parish church of 
Kiclimond. 

Ocl. 7- Aged 65, Mr. James Otrulge, 
many years a bookseller in the Strand; as 
was his father before him. 

Oct. 8. At his brother’s liouse, Ludgate- 
hill, aged GS, ATr. Ilobert Blades. 

Oct. 14. In Leadeuliall-street, in his 92d 
year, John Simpson, sen. 

Berksiurs .—July 36. At Abingdon, 
elms. Bradley, aged Go. Tliis was the per¬ 
son on whom Mr. Clcoburcy performed the 
operation of tying tire external iliac artery, 
about four years since. 

Sfpt. 1<). At Englefield-green, ne.rr 
Windsor, Sir Frederick Aure Ilcrvcy Ba¬ 
thurst, Bart, of Clarendon Park, Wilts, 
brother of the late Sir Felton Hen’oy, Bart. 

CAMnHinoESiiiiiE.— Au^. 1.6. In King’s 
(College, Cambridge, in his 77th year, Bin- 
jatnin Sheppard, Esq. brother to t))e late 
Sir 'riimnas Sheppard, Bart. 

DEr.n6siiiur,.— Srpl. 11. At Derby, the 
relict of the laU; Kalph Clay, osq. (»f the 
King’s Tolracco Warelutuse, Liverpool. 

licvoN'SHiuE.— Si'pl. 20. At FlynioiUh, 
aged 2.9, J. fl. Gordon, esq. late of the 7th 
Hussars, eRIcst sun of J. Gordon, cs(|. of 
Wiiieonibe,! Wilts. 

Durii vm.— arpl. 2.6. At South Shields, 
at the advanced age of 07 years, Mrs. Ya/.ie, 
who retained her faculties and unusual flow 
of good spirits till the time of her ileach. 

Essejv,— Sept. 24. Aged (is, S.uah, the 
wife of J. Thompson, estp of Stratford. 

Gi.oucESTEusiiiBE.— Oct.ti. At Glouces¬ 
ter, aged 53, Amolia-Jane, dau. of late W. 
Davis, esq. of Well-close, Brock lorth. 

HaMPsurRE. — Oct. ,9. Mary, wife of Rev. 
Nat. Fletcher, ofljce House, near Hoinsey. 

HtRtFoaDsiURE.— Sept. 15. .\t Dinetlor, 
near Hereford, at the great age of 102, Mr. 
William Davies. 

IlF.RTroROSiiiRE. — Sept. Id. Rich. Ba¬ 
ker, e-sq. of Barham. 

Kent. — Scpl. 2. John Tasker, esq. of 
Wilmington, near Dartford. 

Lancashire. — Sept. 24. After a lingering 
and painful illne.ss, Mrs. Hoscue, wife of the 
clcbraUd Win. Kuscoe, esq. of Liverpool. 

LiNcoi.Nfiiiiifc.— Sipl. 23. Aged S6', Mr. 
Christopher Epworth, of Griiiishy, many 
years an eminent land-surveyor. 

Noiithampsonsiiiue.— Scpt.ZA, In St. 
Martin’s, Stamford, aged (!», Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Booth, late Vicar of 
Friskiiey. 

Oxforoshirr. — Oct. 3. Aged 76, Edw. 
Payne, esq. of Tliame. 

SiiROFsiiiRB.— t/uty 17. At Eaton Mas- 
cott, near Shrewsbury, aged 5ii, Harriet 
Rebecca, Lady Jones, widow of the late Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. M. P. (who 
was buried at Windsor.) She was 4th dau. 
of the late Edward Williams, esq. of Eaton 
Mascott, by Barbara, relict of John Corl^, 
esq. of Sundurn, co. Salop. She was ■ in¬ 


terred in the ancient hnrial place of lier 
husband’s ancestors in St. Alkmund’s 
Church, Slirewshury, according to her de¬ 
sire, in a very private manner. 

Somersetshire.— Oct. 9. At Coomb 
Florey, near Taunton, at tlie great age of 
1 Off, Mary I.airway. 

Staffordshire. — Sept. 8. At Walsall, 
iq?ed 78, Mr. Thomas Fifield. 

Oct. 10. At Shcstunc liloss, H.Case, esq. 

SuFFOi.K.— Aug. 7. At BradhLdd Lodge, 
aged 5.6, John Bidwell Edwards, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Rose Cottage, Melford, aged 
28, Miss Pampin. 

Sept. 14. At Rxnigham, aged 70, Mr. J. 
Blomfield, many years master of the Free 
School there, and uncle to i,I.e present Bp. 
of Chester. 

Surrey.— Oct. 2. At Oxshott, aged 5.9, 
J. P. Toiriano, esq. 

Sussex. — Sipt. 30, At VVincliclsca, aged 
76, Edwin Dawes, esq. 

Warwickshire. — At Baxterley Hall, 
aged 19, Maria-Katharine, eldest dau. of 
John Bouhbec, e.sq. 

Aug. 14. At Biyth Hall, Kady Georg- 
iana, wife of Frederick West, esq. and dau. of 
the late Earl of (Chesterfield, by his second 
wife Henrietta Thyime, Ki.ster to Thomas 
Marquess of Bath. She was born iu 1 803, 
and at her haptism their blajesties and the 
Princess Augusta .stood sponsors in jiorson. 
She inaiiieii, Nov. 14, 1320, Fred. West, 
esq. only son of the Hon. Fred. West, sun 
of John second Earl lie la War. 

Wii.TsHiRE.— Sept. 5. At Eastcott, Job 
Gil>l>sCba.ie, esq. eldest son of Henry (Jbose, 
esq. of Calcot, Bei ks. 

York.siiiiie.— Lately. Aged 92, the wife 
of'fboma.s Kolllsoii, of Sencroft, gardener, 
who still survives, in the ,94th year of his 
age. Tliis vem-rahle cotqile had lived up¬ 
wards of 70 years happily together. 

Wali.s.— July 24. At LlandalF, aged 5.3, 
Lady Laroche, relict of Sir H. Laruclic, 
hart, of Over, near Bristol. 

Scotland.— Lately. Dr. Morrison, of 
Elrick, at the cottage which he hud built 
some years ago near the Strathpeffar Spring. 
H*‘ hu'l come to his cottage after having 
suffered much from iilmiss at his seat at 
Aberdeen, expecting his stiength would re- 
viv , hut an inllainmatory attack to wliich 
lie had been subject carried him off soon 
after his arrival. 'Po the pour as well as 
rich who frequented the Strothpeffer Spring 
for the benefit fif their health, be was a 
kind and considerate friend, and to bis gra¬ 
tuitous advice and attention numbers have 
lieen indelitcd for relief fi-otn various dis¬ 
tressing maladies. He exerted himself much 
to make the waters known. His memory 
will long survive, and liis loss be deplored, 
in the county of Ross, 

Ireland. —6Vpl. C. In Leesun-street, 
aged 53, Jeffrey Foot, esq. of the Holly 
Park, an Alderman of the City of Dublin, 

BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY] fraro September 22^ to October 19, 1824. 

Christened. Buried. Sand 5 113 50 and 6'0 1.32 

Males - SOllj^qg Males - 70^1,35, a f 5 and 10 45 «0 and 70 101 

Females - 797 j Females- 043/ ’’ SI 10 and 30 52 70 and 80 <>7 

Whereof liave died under two years old 505 1 A 20 and .30 109 80 and 90 32 

--- « I 30 a '40 83 90 and 100 5 

Salt 5r. per bushel; 1 ^d. per pound. ^ 40 and 50 108 

Previous to Oct. 13] the parish of St. Paul, Shadivell, hod mode no return since 

Dec. 1, U' 2 , 1 . 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRriTSU CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 10. 


Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beaus. 

Pc!W. 

4. ( 1 . 

4. d. 

4. d. 

4. d. 

.V. d. 

4. d . 

68 0 

37 6 

20 0 

32 0 

39 8 

.39 4 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 25, «()4. to 054. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 20, 294 . 4]./. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH M/VEKEf, Oct. 15. 

Kent Bags . -1/. 10<. to (>7. 10«. Farnhain Pockets.... 7/. Oa. to 12 /. Of. 

iSiissex Ditto. ()!. 0 «. to 0 /. Os. Kent. 4/. 154. to 8/. Of. 

Yearling . 3 /. lOf. to I/. 154. Sussex. 4/. I1I4. to 5/. 15s. 

Old ditto . Of. O.;. to Of. (h. Yeailiug . 3/. I5s. ^o .5/. 5.f. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James’s, Hay .5/. 10s. Stiaw 2/. Of. Clover 67. Of. —Whitcehapcl, Hay hi. 5s. 

Stiaw 2/. 10$. Clover lU. 10$. 

S.MITH FIEI.D, Oct. 35. To .sink the Olful—per stone of 8ll>s. 

Beef. 3f. Sif. to 4.V. 2i/. launb. O.f. Of/, to 0$. Of/. 

Mutton. 4f. Of/, to 4. S'. (Id. Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 25 : 

Ven! . 4<'. Oit. to hs. Oif. Beasts . 3,764 Calves 190 

Pork .4.V. (!(/. to 6.f. Oil. Sheep and Lambs 21,190 Pigs 210 

COAL MARKET, Oct. 25, 30.f. to 41$.—.Ships at market 237^. Ships sold 201^ 

'FALLOW, per Cwt. Tos*u Tallow .39s. Oil. Yellow Russia 374. Of/. 

SO.\P, Yellow 704. Mottled 73$. 0</. Curd 83.f. —CANDLES, 8.?. per Doz. Moulds 9f. Gil. 


'J’lJE PRICES of SHARKS in Canals, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Light Companies (l>etweeii tlic 2.5th of .Sept, and 25th of October, 1824), at the 
Olhcc of Mr. M. Haine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Duck 
SIrarc, and Estate Brs>ker, No. 2, Great VVincliester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canals. Trent and Mersey, 75/. and bonus; price 2,400/.—^Imughborough, 197/. price 
4,9.50/.—[.ecds and Liverpool, 1 5l. ; price 600/.—Coventry 44/. anfl hoiius ; *pricc 1,340/. 
— Oxford, short shares, 32/. and lamiis ; julcc 900/.—Grand Junction, 10/. aiid bonus; 
price 345/.<—Neath, 15/.; price 410/.— Swansea, 11/.; price 261/.-—Monmouthshire, 
10/ ; price 250/.—Brecknock andAhorgiveniiy, 7/.; price 180/.—Stalford and Worces- 
tcrsiiire, 40/.; price 960/.—Shropsliire, 7l. 10.f.; price 170/.— Ellesmere, 3/. lOs.; price 
95/.—Ruclidale, 4 /.; price 130/.—Huddersfield, 1/,; price 3.5/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 
46/. —Kenuet and Avon, 1/.; price 29/.— Regent's, price ;>«/.— Wills and Berks, price 8/. 
— ^Tlianies and Medway, price 36/.—Basingstoke, price 10/.—^DocKS. West Itidia, 10/.; 
price 2.35/.-—East India, 8/. ; price 147/.—Lfuidon, 4/. IO 4 .; price 111/.— Water Works, 
East London, 51. 10$.; price 145/—West Middlesex, 2/. fOs. ; piice 70/.—Grand Junc¬ 
tion, 3/.; price 75 /.—Fire and Life Insurance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10/. and 
bonus; price 315/.—Globe, 7l.i price 182/.—Imperial 5/.; price ISO/.—Hope, 6$.; 
price 6/.— -Atlas, 9s,; price 9/.— Guardian, price 19/.— Rock, 2.?.; price .5/.— Gas Light 
Co.MPANiES. Wostmiuster, 3 /. lOs.; price 73/. — Imperial, 40/. {raid, dividend 2/. 8$.; 
price 63/.—Pbamix, 12/. paid; price 167. ptip.—London Institution, original Shares, 
price 32/. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jf A ReclOsb will refer to Mr. Gnuglt’s 
“ British Topography,” Mr. Upcott’s “ Bri¬ 
tish Topography,” “ The Beauties of Eng- 
lan<l and Wales,” or to Fuller's “Worthies,” 
new edition, he will sec the chief Pitbilca- 
tions that have been written on the History 


and Antiquities of Cornwall. 

An Anticuary or London says, “I have 
been closely engaged, for some time, on the 
Chronicles of London Britlgei let me request, 
through the medium of your valuable repo¬ 
sitory, that any Antiquary possessing realty 
curious waiter, concerning London Bridge, 
either literary or graphical, will favour me 
with it.” 


Mr. P. Pratt observes, **In reply to 
Ereunetcs, who desires to be informed 
witence the Translators of oiir Bible took 


the anecdote, introduced in their Preface, 
edit. 1611,—of Demaratus advising ‘ a great 
king ’ to compose his domestic broils before 
he talked of tne dissensions among the Gre¬ 
cians : it may not be superfluous to name 
the monarch alluded to, as a prelude to in¬ 
dicating the source whence the anecdote is 
derived. Philip i>fM.icedon was the man to 
whom this pointed arffimcntutn ad homiuem 
was so scasunniily administered, 'flie autho¬ 
rity is Plutarch, who gives this lineament of 
character, both synthetically, ns part of the 
Life (f Alexander; and analytically, in a se¬ 
parata ' fcork, entitled Hoyal Apophthegms, 
under sub-title Of Philip Ai.cx'.ndf.k’s Fa¬ 


ther, XXX. with some verbai differeuces 
produced by greater brevity.” 

In the Soiitli transept of Cbichcster Ca¬ 
thedral arc portraits of all the Kings of 
England, from William tlic (..onqueror to 
Henry VIII. which have since been conti¬ 
nued down to George I. Some of these are 
well executed, particularly those of Queen 
Mary, Elixabeth, James I. and Charles. 
.1111. .suggests, what should seem obvious to 
every loyal, observer, that a continuation of 
the royal portraits is now much to be wish¬ 
ed, his present IVlajosty having a distin¬ 
guished residence within the Diocese. 

H.W.P, states, “ Previous to tlie fune¬ 
ral of Lady Junes in the family vault of her 
liiisliand, St. Alkinond’s Church,Shrewsbury, 
(see p. 382,) no interment had taken place 
within the vault for upwards of 79 years. 
In it are buried Sir Thos. Jones, Lord Chief 
Justice of the .Cmirt of Common Pleas, 
1692; near this coffin was a plain urn. 
ITioinos Jones, esq. 1715—his first wife 
1712—his widow, afterwards the wife of 
Sir Charles Lloyd, Imrt. 1730, and Thos. 
Jones, esq. who died whilst High Sheriff 
of the county, 1745. Another coffih, with 
the initials IV. I. but nearly illegible, is sup¬ 
posed to be that of William Jones, esq. six 
times Bailiff, and afterwards the first Mayor 
of Shrewsbury. The handsome alabaster 
Altar Tomb, to the lucmury of Alder¬ 
man William Junes, and bis wife Eleuior, 


which fbrmerly stood in tlie ohuntry, North 
of the chancel of the Old Church of St. Alk- 
mond in Shrewsbury, was, on the demoli¬ 
tion o( timt ancient structure, placed within 
a wire screen on the outside of the present 
edifice. About 30 years ago it was inunl- 
ficently repaired, but since then it had suf¬ 
fered much from the effects of the weather, 
and was in that state of decay that awaits all 
■uhlunarjr things. About the middle of Au¬ 
gust last It was removed to theAld-cy Church, 
and though some may censure its removal, 
yet it is possessed of stune advantages; viz. 
that of being free from the destructive ef¬ 
fects of the atmospliere, and the repairs it 
is nowuudeigoing willnotbe entirely thrown 
away. It is placed at the upper end of the 
South aile, and corresponds very well with 
the large altar tomb to the Onslmcs, brought 
from tlie ruins of Old St. Chad's in tlie North 
aile. The removal of this monument was 
prinoipaliy through the exertions of the Rev. 
ffiUiam GorsitCh Rmelands, the present 
highly-respected minister of the Abbey, to 
whom much praise is due for the great at¬ 
tention and liberality he has, and is eunti- 
nulug to liestow on the judicious improve¬ 
ments which have lately taken place in the 
interior of that Church; additig much to 
the solemnity and beauty of this truly ve¬ 
nerable and sacred pile.” 

G. VV. L. says, “ In Boswell’s Life of 
Doctor Johnson, he relates that Garrick 
beinj' asked by Johnson what people said 
of his Dictionary, told him, that among 
other aniniaclversions, it was objected that 
he cited authorities which were beneath 
the dignity of such a work, and mentioned 
Richardson. ‘ Nay, (said Johnson) I have 
done worse than that: 1 have cited thee, 
David.’ This anecdote induced me to turn 
over the leaves of his Dictionary, that I 
might note the citations from each writer. 
Turn only, 1 found from Garrick, eiz. 

* Our liard’s a Jhbulisl, and deals in fiction.’ 

< ( know yon all expect, from seeing me. 
Some formal lecture, spoke witliprudtsAface.’ 

Tlie quotations from Richardson are at least 
ei^.ily in number; almost all of which are 
from his Clarissa. That Julinsou consider¬ 
ed the authorities cited were not beneath tlie 
dignity of his work, his introductora lines to 
Richardson’s Letter in the 97th lumber of 
the Rambler, and the praise bestowed on him 
in the Life of Rowe, ore convincing proofs.” 

Am Inquirer being desirous to ascertain 
what versions of the Singing Psalms, be¬ 
sides those of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
of Tate and Brody, are allowed to be sung 
in Churches, requests information on the 
subject. It appears, that of lato, different 
selections of Psalms and Hymns have been 
introduced into several Churches, which se¬ 
lections, it is iiiingined, cannot be legally 
adopted. 
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ORIOINAI. COMUUNICATIONS. 


Great Fire on London Bridge, in 1633. 


Mr. Urban, 


London Institution, 
Nov. g. 


] TRUST that no apology is neces¬ 
sary for occupying a page of your 
valuable Miscellany with the following 
very curious particulars of a fact no- 
tice<l by Stowe, vol. I. p. 6l *. It is 
faithfully copied from'an original Ma¬ 
nuscript .Touriial of Remarkable Pro¬ 
vidences from 16I8 to about l636, kept 
by one Neiikmiah Wallington, a 
Puritan Citizen and Turner, of Lon¬ 
don, who lived in Little Eastchcap, 
and who was evidently a friend of 
Prynne and Bastwick, having been 
examined concerning them before the 
Star Chamber. This MS. which is 
in my possession, is a 4to volume, of 
.117 pages, written in the small print 
hand of the 17th century, and js en¬ 
titled ‘^A Record of the Mercies of 
God, or a Thank full Remembrance.*’ 
On perusing it, I discovered several 
curious circunistanccs relating to his 
time; but the following Narrative ap¬ 
pearing to possess a singular interest, 

1 have much pleasure in recording it 
in the volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. William Upcott. 


On the XI of Februaiy (being Mon¬ 
day) 1033, began by God's iusi iLand 
a fearefull fire in the house of one Mr. 
lohn Brigges neere tenn of the clocke 


att night s it burnt doun his house and 
the next house, with all the goods that 
were in them, and as I heere that 
Briggs, his wife, childe, and maid, es¬ 
caped with their lives. The fire burn¬ 
ed so fearcely, that it could not be 
(|uencbcd till it had consumed all the 
houses on both sides of the way from 
St. Magnus Church to the first open 
place. And although there was water 
enough very neero, ^et they “could not 
safely come at it; but all thetonduittes 
ncerc were opened, and the pipes that 
carried water through the streets were 
cutt open, and y® water swept doun 
with hroomes with help enough, but 
it was the will of God it shodrd not 
prevaile. For the three engines, which 
are such excellent things, that nothing 
that ever was devised could do soi^icn 
good: yet none of these did prosper, 
for they were all broken, and the tide 
was verie low, that they could get no 
■vvater, and the pijjes that were cut 
yielded but liltel. Some ladder.s were 
broke to the hurt of many: for several 
had their legges broke, some their 
armes, and some their ribes, and many 
lost their lives. This fire burnt fiercely 
all night and part of the next day, till 
all was destroyed and pulled down to 
the ground; yet the timber, wood, and 
coalcs in the sellers could not be 
quenched all that wceke, till the Tues- 


* He states, tliat “ at the latter end of the year 16U4, viz, on the 1.1th of Feb. betiveen 
11 and 13 at night, there happened, in the house of one Briggs, a needle-maker, near St. 
Magnus Church, at the North end of the Bridge, by the carelessness of a maid servant, 
setting a tub of hot sea-coal aslies under a pair of stairs, a sad and lamentable fire, ivhieh 
consumed all the buildings before eight of the clock the next morning, from the North 
end of the Bridge, to the first vacancy on both sides, containfng forty-two houses: water 
being then very scarce, the Thuncs being almost frozen over. Beneath, in the vaults and 
cellars, the fire remained glowing and burning a whole week after. After which fire, this 
North end of the Inridge lay unbuilt for n>any years : only deal boards were set up on both 
sides, to prevent people’s falling into the Thames; many of which deals were, by liigh 
winds, blown down, which made it very dungerou^in the nq'hts, although there were l4n- 
thorns and caudles bung upon all the cross beams that held the pales together.” 
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day following in ihe afternoone the 
XIX of February: for 1 was then there 
niy selfe, and a live cole of fire in iny 
hand which burnt niy fingers. Not¬ 
withstanding there were as many night 
and day as could labour one by another 
to carry away timber, and brickes, and 
tiles, and rubbish cast dounc into the 
liters [lighters]. So that on Wednesday 
the Bridge was cleared that passengers 
might goe over. 

At the beginning of this fire as I 
lay in my bed and heard y* sweeping 
otthe channels and crying for “water 
—water’*—I arose about one of the 
clocke and looked downe Fish-street 
Hill, and did behold such a fearefull 
and dreadfull fire, vaunting it selfe over 
the tops of houses like a captaine flo- 
rishing and displaying his banner, and 
seeing so inucii means and little good 
it did, it made me think of that fire 
which the Lord threlneth against Je¬ 
rusalem for the breach of his sabbath- 
duy. Jeremiah xvii. verse 27. 

1 did hecr that on the other side of 
the bridge the brewers brought abund¬ 
ance of water in vessels on their draics, 
which did ninch good. Had the wind 
been as high as it was a weeke before, 

1 think it would have indangcred 
most part of the Cilie: for in Thames- 
strect there is much pitch, tarre, roseii, 
and oyle in their houses. Therefore 
as God remembers mercy in justice, 
let us remember thankefullnesse in 
sorrow. 

The Names and Trades of those Houses 
that were burnt upon the Bridge. 

1. William Vjnor, Haberdasher of small 

wares. 

2. John Broome, Hosier. 

3. Arthur Lee, Haberdasher of small wares. 

4. Johane Broome, Hmier. 

A. Bolph Panne, Sliewmaker. 

6'. Abmiom Marten, Haberdasher of hstts. 

7 . Jeremv'.h Champney, Hosier. 

8. John Terrill, Silkeman. 

9. Ellis Midmore, Miilinor. 

10. Frances F(nch> Hosier. 

11. Andrew Bouth, Haberdasher of small 

wares. 

12. Samuel Petty, Olover. 

1.1. Valentine Beale, Mercer. 

14. Mrs. Chambers, senior. 

I.*!. Jeremiah Chamley, Silkeman. 

1 b’. The Blew Bore, cinptie. 

17. John Gower, Stiller of strong waters. 

15. John Wilding, junior, Girdlcr. 

19. Danniel Conney, Silkeman. 

20. Stephen Beale, Lyning dra|>er. 

21. Mrs. Jane Langham, Mercer. % 

92. James Dunkin, Woolen Draper. 


93. Matthew Harding, Salter. 

94. Abraham Chambers, Haberdasher of 

small wares. 

25,26. Lyne Dwicll, Haberdasher of hatts; 
a double house. 

27. Mrs. Brookes, Glover. 

28. Mr. Coverlcy, Hosier. 

29. John Dransfielde, Grocer. 

30. Mr. Newman, emptic. 

31,32. Edward Warnett and Samuel! Wood, 
partners. Haberdashers of small wares. 
.33. John Greene, Haberdasher of hattes. 

34. Hugh Powell, do. 

35. Samuel Armitoge, Haberdasher of small 
wares, 

36. John Sherley, do. 

.‘17. John Lawrymore, Groct.*. 

38. Timothy Drake, Woolling draper. 

39. John Brigges, Needle maker. 

40. Richard Shelbuory, Scrivener. 

41. Edward Greene, Hosier. 

42. Mr. Hazard, the Curate at St. Magnus 
Cloyster. 

43. Mr. Hewlett, the Clarke at St. Magnus 
Cloyster. 

In the same MS. volume, are like¬ 
wise some interesting particulars of the 
great plague in Lonilou in the year 
i()25. 


Mr. Urban, Non. G. 


nj^iiF accompanying prayer of Queen 
m Elizabetn is, J think, well de¬ 
serving of.being given to the publick. 
It is not only interesting ns being one 
of the few religious compositions of her 
Majesty’s which are extant, but from 
the occasion on which it was written. 
In 1.597 the King of Spain having 
prepared a fleet for ilie invasion of Ire¬ 
land, a navy was fitted out to oppose 
him, which Baker informs us con¬ 
sisted of a hundred and tweii^ ships, 
of which seventeen were the Queen's, 
three and forty lesser ships of war, and 
the rest for the carriage of provision: 
they were parted into three squadrons; 
Essex commanded the first, who was 
also chief commander in the expedi- 
t.un, the Lord Thomas Iluwaru the 
second, and Raleigh the third.*' The 
ill success which attended this cele¬ 
brated fleet is too well known tojustify 
repetition. 

Elizabeth was, it appears, accustom¬ 
ed on particular occasions to compose 
prayeis for her own use, and of which 
we have an example in tlie Appendix 
to vol. i. of Nichols's Progresses, 2d 
edit, and also in vol. ii. p. 540 of timt 
interesting work, the one being her 
prayer after a Progress, 15 Aug. 1574, 
uiuf the other a tiianksgiviiig, for the 

niemonilile 
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memorable defeat of the Armada. 
That which I now send yon is copied 
from the original in her own auto¬ 
graph, in Han. MSS. 6q86, f. 15, and 
of which there is a copy in Harl. MSS. 
7188, entitled, “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
prayer at the going out of her Navy, 
A** 1. 597 it is chiefly remarkable 
from the omission of the usual inter- 
ccssary supplication to the second per¬ 
son, and for its being literally a prayer, 
the two other specimens alluded to 
being thanksfrivings. 

Yours, ike. Clionas. 

** O God, all maker, keeper, and guider: 
Inurement of thy rare-seen, unused, and 
seeld-heard-of goudnes powred in so plenti¬ 
ful! sort upon us full oft, breeds now this 
biilJues to crave with bowed knees and 
heartes of huiuilitye thy large hande of 
helping power to assist with wonder oure 
just cause, not founded on Pride’s motion, 
nor begun on Malice’ stuck; but, as thou 
best knowest, to whomc nought is hid, 
grounded on just defence from wronges, 
hates, and bloody desire of conquest. For, 
scince meanes thou hast imparted to save 
that thou ha^t given, by enjoying such a 
people os scornes their bloodshed, where [of] 
surclle ours is one, fortiiie, dcare God, 
such heartes in such sort as their best part 
may be worst, that to the truest part meant 
worst, with least losse to such a nation as 
despise their lives for thrir cuntrye’s good. 
That all forreine landes may laud and admire 
the oitinipotciicy of thy worke, a fact alone 
for thee only to performe. * 

“ So shall thy name bo spread for won¬ 
ders wrought, and the faithfull encouraged 
to repose in thy unfcilowcd grace. And 
wee that minded nought but right, incliained 
in thy boudes for perpetual slavery, and 
live and dye the snerineors of our soules fur 
such obtayned favuure. Warrant, deare 
Lurdc, all this with thy command. Amen.” 

Mr. Urban, Nov. 4. 

{ SHOULD be soriy to tlo injustice 
to any one, therefore I thank your 
Correspondent, “ C. S. B.” for setting 
me right. I certainly quoted from me- 
niory, and had thought that Grose co¬ 
incided in the opinion that had induced 
Dr. Ward to give five hundred pounds 
for the shield. But I cannot allow it 
to remain uncontradicted that Grose’s 
sup|K>sition. that the shield was a 
performance of the ^fifteenth century 
coincides with Dr. Meyrick’s disco¬ 
very,” as it would uppear'that my ideas 
hati been horrowea from that author 
while I suppressed the fact. Now 
what I have said of the shield is, that 
it is of the time of Henry the Second 
of France, and therefore so far from 


coinciding with Grose, who considered 
it of the fifteenth, I assert tliat it is of 
the sixteenth oentury. 

I will take this opportunity of add¬ 
ing to what your Corresixrndents 
“T. A.” and " E. I. C.” have said 
in answer to Mr. Duke's observations 
on the alabaster sculptures, a word on 
the incongruity of a iwo-fold repre¬ 
sentation ot the same person in the 
sculpture.” This was a very frequent 
practice. In the two pictures in the 
apartments of the Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries of Henry the Eighth’s embarka¬ 
tion at Dover, and his interview with 
Francis the First,—that monarch is se¬ 
veral times represented — in the first 
embarking, and on board the vessel; in 
the second,—in his procession through 
Calais, his meeting with the French 
King, and his presence with that Mo¬ 
narch at a tournament. But what 
comes still closer to the subject in ques¬ 
tion, in my son’s possession, is an em¬ 
bossed breast-plate of the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, beantiTnl work of 
art, on which are the Virgin and St. 
Jerome by the side of one another, 
each holding an infant Christ, ^or 
was the incongruity laid aside even in 
the early part of the last century, for 
which 1 refer the Rev. Mr. Duke to 


the plates accompanying the Gospels 
in some of the duodecimo prayer-books 
then printed. 

Should it be of any service to your 
Correspondent Georgiu.*?, 1 would 
observe that the Tewkesbury efligics 
are of the time of Richard the Second, 
or latter part of Edward the Third, 
and, without multiplying authorities, 
direct his attention to those of Wil¬ 
liam of Windsor, in Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, and William of Hatfield, in the 
Cathedral of York, children of the 
latter monarch.—Whatever discrepan¬ 
cies he may find in the costume (if cor¬ 
rectly drawn) will merely place the 
Tewkesbury figures in the next reign. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Urban, 


Gloucester-terrace, 
Hoxton, Nov. 15. 

S OME of your valuable columns, 
and not a little lime, appear to 
me to have l>een unavailingly occupied 
in attempts to sustain notions to which 
few of your Antiijuarian readers will 
he disposed to subscribe: namely, that 
the sculptures engraved in your pre- 
sint volume at p. SOg, represent cither 
the Trinity or the Holy Handkerchief, 
commonly culled Saiicta Vcrauica. 

With 
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With^ respect to the first opinion, 
that ^ thbe sculptures represent the 
Trinity, allow me to observe, that 
there is among the remains of the 
Church of Rome still extant in this 
country, a well-known representation 
of the Trinity, which describes the 
father as a venerable old man seated, 
and in the act of benediction, sustain¬ 
ing between his knees the Saviour, 
suspended on a cross, and a dove pass¬ 
ing from the lips of the father to the 
head of the son as an indicative of 
the holy spirit. Of this representa¬ 
tion of the Trinity, with very few and 
slight changes, there are many ex¬ 
amples yet to be found * ; and as paint¬ 
ings and sculptures were deemed by 
the Romish Church, after she had 
allowed the use of them, lewd people s 
hookeSf’ and their admission was de¬ 
fended by her upon the ground of their 
being more intelligible to the vulgar 
than language, f conceive it to be very 
unlikely that any less obvious repre¬ 
sentation than that, above mentioned, 
should be employed by Iier to describe a 
subject of which she had adopted a well 
known and well understood symbol. 

With respect to the holy handker¬ 
chief, or Sancta Veronica, allow me 
to obsefve, that the many represen¬ 
tations of that subject which 1 have 
seen, describe tlie {lortniit of the Sa¬ 
viour with the eyes open, and the 
handkerchief as square, and that this 
is in perfect accordance with the le¬ 
gend; on the contrary, the sculptures 
engraved in your September number 
exhibit a sleeping or dead head in a 
round hollow vessel or dish, and for that 
reason cannot, I conceive, have been de¬ 
signed to represent Sancta Veronica. 

Tile features in those to which I 
hare last adverted appear to me to 
point out their true explanation, witii 
which all >the parts well agreeing, it 
is somewhat surprising that it should 
not have been [wrreived and admitted 
by your Correspondents. I take the 
centre or principal 6gure to represent 
a dead head in a dish or charger, which 
brings us immediately to the History 
John the Baptist for an explana¬ 
tion of the sculptures. The hgurcs 
above and beneath the head in the first 
sculpture describe the Saviour as an 
infant, and as rising from the tomb-— 
a correct allnsinn to il1& subject of 
John’s ministry. The Corresponding 

* SWi voU. LVI. 375. T.\in. 9. r.xiii..l31. 


figure in the other sculpture is a lamb, 
in allusion to John’s testimony respect¬ 
ing the Saviour, ** Behold the Lamb of 
Gm, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” With respect to the angels, 
most of your readers are aware that 
they are a common appendage to holy 
persons or things in the sculptures of 
the Church of Rome, and merely in¬ 
dicate divine agency, regard, or inter¬ 
est. The other figures in these sculp¬ 
tures I take to have a local allusion, 
and to represent the King, Bishops, 
and others who were either the found¬ 
ers, benefactors, or |utrniis of the al¬ 
tars, of which these sculptures were 
probably the centre-pieces ; their |Xi- 
siiions in the respective designs appear 
to accord well with this appropriation 
of them. Thos. Fishkr. 


• * 


^ This curious subject having 
been amply discussed, vve must now 
beg leave to close it. From the argu¬ 
ments of our resiK'ctive Corres|X>ndenUi, 
our readers will be enabled to form 
their own opinions. 

Mr. Urban, L.ichfield, Nov. 18. 

'V^OUIl Correspondent “ B.’’ (n. 

X 296 ) asserts, that the “ whole 
of the beautiful W’est front of Lich¬ 
field Cathedral is now of plaster." 
'J’his is not true; the restoration has 
been effected partly in stone, but prin¬ 
cipally, and in the ornainentul parts, 
with the Roman Cement, which is 
not plaster, hut a very different ma¬ 
terial ill almost all respects, though 
worked by the hand of the professed 
plasterer. Plaster, it is well known, 
will not long stand against the trial of 
weather externally, but crumbles and 
dissolves before it. But this cement 
has been found, by long experience, 
to compose a more hard and impene¬ 
trable substance than any stone which 
c.an be found in the vicinity of Lich¬ 
field, or has been ever generally em¬ 
ployed in the works of the Cathedral. 

To me it seems wonderful, that your 
Correspondent is not aware of this ex¬ 
traordinary property in the cement, 
which constitutes so decided a differ¬ 
ence betw'een it and plaster. For he' 
professes himself *' well acquainted 
with Lichfield Cathedral;” and cer-' 
tainly there is no person who h.as vi¬ 
sited this building with Architectural 
curiosity who has not had an easy op¬ 
portunity of s.'ilisfying himself with 
rc-|)cct to the durability of this mate¬ 
rial 
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rial for a great length of time, and in 
all exposures of weather. If, with the 
prejudice which he has entertained 
against it, but at the Same time with 
a spirit of candid enquiry, he had ap¬ 
plied himself to those who shew the 
Church, or to the workmen employed 
in it, he would have receiveci such 
information, founded on the experi¬ 
ence of many years of trial, as no can¬ 
did mind would be able to resist. For 
instance, when he was expressing his 
admiration (as he does indeed very 
handsomely in his letter to you) of the 
high perfection of the interior orna¬ 
ments of this Cathedral, at the same 
time abusing its late exterior decora¬ 
tions, “ why. Sir,” he would be an¬ 
swered, “ you are not aware that 34 
years ago all this Inside work, which 
you now admire so much, was in a 
state of ruin, hut the restoration of it 
was at that time begun by Mr, James 
Wyatt, and has since been continued 
till it became what you see it.—Resto¬ 
ration? and by what means?”—Ans. 
by the means of the Roman Cement, 
tliis mean, despicable, detestable sub¬ 
stance of plaster," as you are pleased to 
term it. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, your Correspond¬ 
ent "U.", if be have any candour, 
would be obliged to admit the admira¬ 
ble effect and durability of this niale- 
lial as applied to inlcrnal decoration. 
And if he should still doubt the safety 
of using it in external works, he inigitt 
be immediately taken by tlie same con¬ 
ductor to a large window, the tracery 
of which, above 30 years ago, wasexe- 
(Mitcd in cement, and remains at this 
time in perfect preservation, while one 
of the mullionS thjit support it, worked 
in stone at the same time, has evidently 
siiliered by weather. He might also 
be shewn a great' quantity and variety 
of external work in the same material, 
put up during the last 20 years, in 
which it is not easy to find a flaw. 

Hence, Mr. Urban, from the unde¬ 
niable evidence of Iong‘tried and oft- 
re|)eated experiment, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that the Homan Cement, used 
at Lichfield in its purity, is a firm and 
durable material for exterior ornamental 
building, and that the Dean and Chap¬ 
ter are completely justified in such an 
application of it, and may safely smile at 
the terrific prophecy which announces 
the spee^ destruction of their works, 
like the fall of the Mitcham plaster. 

Yours, &c. A.C. 


Mr. Urbak, LothburUf Nov. 7. 

1 WAS much gratified in Icaruing by 
a communication under the signa¬ 
ture of “J.W.S.” in your last Supple¬ 
ment, that the Mtcniioii of the City of 
London was directed to a very interest¬ 
ing and important object; viz. the es¬ 
tablishment of a Library in their Guild¬ 
hall; that its formation was actually 
in progress, and that a Committee of 
Members of the Corporation was sm- 
pointed to su|)erintend the same, lb 
you, Mr. Urban, this circuuislaiicc 
must be peculiarly gratifying, not only 
from your former long connexion witn 
the Corporation, but pleasing in afl'urd- 
ing an additiomd stimulus to Literature 
and the Arts, which has been the pride 
and study of a long life devoted by you, 
to protect and assist; and 1 am certain 
that any assistance you can aflbrd, or 
any suggestions you can give -to pro¬ 
mote this very desirable and laudable 
undertaking will not be withheld; for 
1 am well assured that no one would 
be more pleased than your^lf to wit¬ 
ness this little bantling (if 1 may so 
term it) obtain a giant's grrtwtl), and 
worthy that Metropolis whose name it 
is destined to bear—a Library whose 
principal object it will be to ctnbrace 
every thing connected with this vast 
Metropolis; to trace it from its origin, 
to mark its progress, to collect in one 
view' its laws, its customs, and its im¬ 
munities, and higli privileges, and to 
shew the causes which have promoted 
it to the exalted rank it at present holds, 
must not only be in the highest degree 
gratifying to a Citizen, but to every one 
who is an admirer of the arts, or a lover 
of his country. Tocompletc thereforeso 
desirable an object, much indeed is to 
be done, and although the elfort may 
appear Herculean, still the assistance 
“of the many" may accomplish it, and 
it is with this view that 1 wisFi to draw 
the public attention to it. Had it been 
formed at an earlier period, as alluded 
to by “ J. W. S.” it would not now 
have had to regret the loss of some in¬ 
valuable treasures. There is, however, 
no doubt, but as soon as it is generidly .. 
known that many individuals in private'' 
life and public station, in private so¬ 
cieties, as well as public bodies, will 
lend their aid, and contribute largely 
to its resourcesj^'io fact, it is only by 
measures of this kind that it c.iii ac- 
coi^lish the full extent of the wish of 
those whose aim it should be to see it 
unrivalled; and let me ask, Mr. Urban, 

what 
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what greater pleasure could an indivi¬ 
dual receive than being considered In 
the character of a donor to this Metro¬ 
politan Library; unless indeed in the 
'satisfaction that some valuable manu¬ 
script, tract, or volume, which at pre¬ 
sent lies wiheeded or unknown on the 
shelves of its owner, may be perused 
with delight by many to whom its con- 
- tents and its pages might never other¬ 
wise have been known ; and the further 
and higher satisfaction that it will be 
''deposited where every care will be 
taken of it as long as the record of its 
donor will be able to be preserved with 
it. J. B. 


FLY LEAVES—No. XXII. 
Drunken Darnahy. 

A mong the {lenny merriments 
forming the singular collection 
in the Pepysian labrary, at Cambridge, 
one of No. 302 is a “Variety of new 
merry riddles : written for the benefit 
of ^ose that are disposed to pass away 
some part of their time in honest mirth 
and delight, whereby to avoid drunken¬ 
ness, gaming, whoring, and other such 
like vice. Here is also several excel¬ 
lent verses, and a resemblance of love 
between young men and their sweet¬ 
hearts, which was never invented, as 
may ap|>ear, nor printed before lhi8.pre- 
seut year, 1635. By Lawrence Price.” 
In the “excellent verses’’"occur the 
following lines (without tide), which 
serve to confirm the popularity of the 
character of Barnaby at that period. 

I beard a proverb often told 
Of a custom that it like to hold 
’Mongst rich and poor, both young and old. 
To pay a groat i' th' morning. 

hnA'Damaly hath his summons sent 
Throughout all Christendoms and Kent, 
Cause all fb'dlers should be content 

To pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 

Ood Bacchus also doth agree 
'That never a one shall be set free 
That goes home drunk to bed, till he 

Hath paid a groat i’ th’ morning. 

The rich, the poor, ,the high, the low, 

That doth these orders hear or know, 

Most suffer for it all a row/r. 

To pay a groat i* tl^ morning. 

The Shoo-makers and Tavlor^^y 
Take Monday for a holyjwj, " 

But if known drunk, ^c’d to pay 

Their groat o’ thjnuesday morning. 


Tims Barnaby hath ordaia’d a feast 
Of beer and nappy ale o’ th’ best, 

And evciY one that is his guest 

Must pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 

Sir George Etherege, in the comedy 
of “Love in a Tuo,” (first printed 
1664) gives the reeling ripeness of our 
hero to his Sir Nicholas Cully, one of 
Oliver’s knights, who says; “ Let me 
go, I am not so drunk but I can stand 
without your help. Gentlemen. Wi¬ 
dow, here is musick, send for a par¬ 
son, and we .will dance Barnaby with¬ 
in this half-hour.’’ 

These notices may be added to the 
gathering made on the same subject in 
the Barnaba Ilinerarium, vol. I. ed. 
1820. Ev. Hood. 

Mr. I/rban, Shrewsbury, Aug. 7 . 

I N addition to the Memoir you gave 
of Dr. Outram in your vol. xci. part 
i. pp. 184 and 46g, I send you the in¬ 
scription on a Monumental tribute of 
respect, lately erected in St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham; it is placed on 
the North side, the South-east pillar, 
near the Inscription to his beloved 
Beatrix, given in your vol. lxxxiv. 
part ii. p. 100. D. Parkes. 

Prope hoc marmor, eodem quo Conjux 
ejus carissima smntlcra, conditus est £d- 
mundus Outram, S.T.P. Archidiaconus Der- 
biensis, Dioceseos Lichfield et Coventr. 
Caucellams, hujusce Ecclcaim Rector, et 
Hospitalis quod vocant Divi Joonais Lich- 
fieldiae siti Magister. 

Juvenis cum esset doctrinm et optinia- 
ruro artium studiis eruditus, Collcgil Divi 
Jotaols apud Cantabrmieaseg factus est 
tocius I Public! delude Oratoris officium in 
eftdem Academii suscepit, cumulate qum ci 
aatisfecit. Singular! quodam genere dilucidi: 
atque omatb etoqueudi fuit hie vir, ut uno 
ore cives et amici ipsiua de eo confirroant. 

Pradena, integer, aanctua, religiosua gre- 
gis a Deo sibi credit! pastor fidelit; Angli- 
.B JSccIesiae fbrtis ct constans propugna- 
tor, ita tamen ut in omnes qni a se de 
veritate diasentirent, comitatem et benevu- 
lehtiem pmataret. 

Multo in negutiia agendia labore tensim 
debilitatus, et sagrotationet din ingravea- 
cente confectua, inter Lichfieldienses auos 
mortem obiit vii idua Februarii, anno aa- 
cro CIO. loccc. ipii. Vixit annos tv, menaes 
IV, dies xvni»,Tfe 

Thomas Edmundus Henricus 

Outram, finjHRltites, patri de se optima 
m^rito ho4||9pinentum grati et pi6 po- 
sueront. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urbak, Chellcnham, May Qd. green damask, and iwc 

T he peculiar style of architecture of the Doric order. '] 
which characterizes the mansions Aery hard stiff dusky hr 
of our ancient geotiy, is well wo«^ tjie edges of the cloa 
the attention of the Anticmary end tm Jwse of the pillan* are tli 


the attention of the AoUqaary end the 
Artisy and it is mneb to be 
that Time and getuUrd imortHoMMi 
are rapidly destioyiB|pW^^!UWn»tUtg 
luonuRienUt * « , < 

Among the few HOW ftttdliipidg » 
an unaltered condition, tnay In^en- 
tioncd Southam House, thu imleMo 
of the Oe La Bern* -nthatsid 

in the parish of !^^op> Cfepm^ eo. 
Glouceatsrshire, ebeut twd ndfes Khfth 
ofChelterdiam. Tb»(pfetefam»d>iM:i^ 
standing ou an rm>nei»ce,Mp^ CMt' 
bosemra in a valhw, owu^ to Hmi 
elevation of the titigbbotarin| biUsk 
which are m some jdem estimated id 4 
upwards of 630 feet In height. It is sjMd 
to have been built hySir John Huddle* 
stone, about the yew 1601 (temp. Hea, 
VIL), as appears by the arms of that 
monarch being inserted in the walls. 
It is separated from the road by two 
courtryards, the outer one being rather 
larger than the inner, and is a low 
building built principelly of free stone, 
consisting of two ntorics only, without 
a parapet, the roof being cfovered with 
shingksi The isttrtor of the princi¬ 
pal apartroeota also well deserves at¬ 
tention, as th^ appear to remain in 
the same state as urban first finished. 

The ceilings afe all of carved enk 
fr^ted, and parts of the ficonug are 

E aved with,glazed o^ painted titess 
rought Srom Heyles Abbey. la ope' 
of the be fa^nitiftil carvedJdHiiBr 


green damask, and two marble pillars 
of the Doric order. The dress is a 
Aery hard stiff dusky brocade, laced at 
the edges of the cloak. Upon the 
base of the pillars are the following: 

*f Ana mth ifce lauts^ hut lirehe expnate 
Thk shape of Bii^la8d*B treasur 
Ym uaeapwste reiDuuieth the beste, 
VcitoeMdiova all nieasur." 

** ‘‘Aai^hmiin Decus en picture' 

^ ealla picture debit." 

% A wK^|Mtriect Gnck inscription 
niiiy be noticed There is 

al^glttlf^j^hfig ure of a lady “ re- 
inatkabn^Afe’^ with light auburn hair, 
cpntempUtlng a book, an urn on the 
labte, her dttsa crimson satin, sleeves 
liashed, puffed with white, to the 
^pcfclace of gold the medallion of a 
Map is dependant.*' This picture is 
Mf^sed to represent the beautiful but 
tdtiortanate Jane Shore, from the de¬ 
scriptions of her by Sir Thomas 
More and Drajrton. Amoflg a num¬ 
ber nf others well deserving attention, 
should not be forgotten air Richard 
pe La Bare, Knight Banneret, receiv¬ 
ing bis crest (five ostrich feathers is- 
saii^ om of a ducal coronet) from Ed¬ 
ward the Second, in rcAvard'for his 
hrayety In rescuing the Black Prince 
at the oi|ttle of Cressy 11 William Pal- 
mcavGratleman Pensioner to Henry 
the Ei^lh, and Porter of Calais, by 
Andrew Wilson; Sir Thomas Oter- 
bory, by Cornelius Jansen; and Sir 
John Hales of the White Friars in 
by Sir Peter Lely. C. J. S. 

Chivalry of the Midulb A&e. 
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subsi’qiiciu heroes. But the true age Love an<l gallantry became inseii- 
ofciiivulry must be placed in the i2th sibly the soul of chivalry. In society, 
and I3lh centuries, for the most ro- gallantry wa.H the darling theme; he 
mantic ideas were cherished at that knew now to introduce it in every 
period; and the Christian religion, word and action, and evinced his re- 
(which at (hat time had less iutluence spcct for the sc.k by the most assic/nous 
upon the reason than u|K}n the passions), and delicate attentions! praises, admi- 
joined to a universal taste for tltc- mar- ration, astonishment, cxtacy, all were 
vellous, contributed greatly to bring it employed to convince them of the en- 
into the highest repute. The Knights thusiusni with which they inspired 
of France, as they approached Jerusa- him. Was it possible to resist the ad- 
lem, felt inspired with a holy ardour, dresses of such rehned suitors ? In the 
and no sooner were they within sight South of France, this spirit of gallan- 
of its walls, than, yielding to the im- try gave birth to the institution of the 
jmise of their pious courage, they pre- Courts of Love, which existed from 
pared to commence the assault. • the 12th till the 14th century. These 
Besides their absolute devotion to Courts took cognizance of the difler- 
the catholic faith, a spirit of gallantry eiices of Lovers, and the mutual rights 
and love of women was a still greater of Husband and Wife. They were also 
incitement. It is known that the an- academies, in which every thing re- 
cient Germans entcruined an idea that lating to I.ove was discussed with the 
there was something in a woman divine mO'.t scholastic and punctilious rehne- 
and incomprehensible; and it is not as- ments. By the number and quality of 
tonishing mat our veneration for an ob- their olllcers, it appears they were 
jectis frequently itiprcased in proportion formed upon the model of the sove- 
to our want of opportunity to scrutinize reign courts, and had their presidents, 
it familiarly. 'I'he knights of certain counsellors, knights of honour, &e. 
military and religious orders not being &c. The most distinguished Noble- 
allowed to marry, formed most extui- men considered it an honour to belong 
ordina^ notions of female virtue *. to them. And Prelates, Doctors of 
And the women, living a very retired Divinity, Canons, Abbots, and other 
life, seldom mingling in the society of Ecclesiastics, made no scruple to fill a 
men, and never without a formal pre- seat in such an Areopagus. Never- 
paration, educated in the most sent- thcless, the Chevaliers who were so 
pulous principles of modesty and chas- idatonic in their amours amid the bril- 
tity, the young girls oiycring to the liaiit circles of good company, sought 
adorers of their sex nothing hut the a recompcncc in the society of the loss 
austere graces of vestal purity, was it virtuous part of the sex, for the re- 
iiot natural that the young knight straint imposed upon them in the pre- 
.shotild feel as it were enchanted, and sence of noble and virtuous women, 
cherish in his ardent imagination, the At least, wc cannot doubt it, when 
pleasing image of objects .so lovely? we retid the licentious allusions and 
When the original then of this scdtic- obscene pleasantries which are found 
live image was found in thgcastle of his in the poems of the Troubadours, 
family, in tl.mger of being besieged, 'J’liose who enjoyed the most liberty 
sur|)rise<l,*-or ill-treated by a neighbour- were the Knight-errants. The brave 
irig enemy; threatened perhaps with Paladitie, restless and dissatisfied in 
violation, or to be seized as a nostage, tunc of peace, wandered from country 
what more could be required to in- to country in quest of udveniures. 
flame his courage, and make him dc- With no other reward in view than 
spise danger or death in his eflbrts to woman’s approbation, he became the 
elTect her deliverance? To fly to the protector ol the injured, the defender 
succour of this second Helen, to fight of virtue and innocence, and roved 
desperately, and conquer the base in- through the world, attended by his 
suiter of her innocencer w'as the high- Esquires, regardless of death or dan- 
est pitch of happiness to which this gcr in the pursuit^f glory. Some- 
new Achilles could arrive. times two Knight-errants would unite 

* Among otliers, the Kniglits of St. John of Jerusalem, called Hospitalers, because 
they were instituted to receive the pfigriins. The Templars, commissioned to defend, 
apinst the Infidels, the Christians who visited the Holy Land, were thus called from their re¬ 
sidence near the Temple of Jerusalem, which it was their duty to protect. This order was 
abolished by Clement V. under Philip le Bedfordshire. 


their 
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iheir forces, and travel in company, credit and contempt*. Jl flourished 
The union of these brothers in arms during the space of 300 years; from 

was most sacred { the mutual assist- the Nth to tlie 14lh century. It has 

ance they owed oheli other was :ibo\e already been said that the greatest Alo- 

everv Ollier consideration, and nothing narchs were pn ',1 to belong to the 

but the service of the Sovereign could order. And how many Sovereigns hare 
interfere with it. But the best insti- been indebted to this spirit of chivalry 
tutions arc often abused; these war- for great and noble virtues! Not 
like |>ursuits became so common, that thin.'dng it sunicient to have inherited 
Princes were obli^d to curb their pro- by birth the right of governing men, 
gress; and the orders of chivalry them- they endeavoured to render themselves 
selves found it expedient to enter worthy of this august employment by 
among their laws a prohibition of these personal merit. Chivalry in its origin 
hazardous enterprises. Thu Knight- was honoured with such implicit con- 
errant was a true costnojiolitan; wner- fidence, that the woid of a Knight was 
ever he went he was sure of a wcl- of greater consideration than that of a 
come. In the towns, there were houses King. The noble achievements which 
.always open to receive him; the ladies the young warrior heard recited or 
waited U]>on him, and listened with at- snug were imjiresscd upon his memory 
tention and pleasure to a recital of his in indelible chanacters. Wherever he 
adventures. If he hapiiencd to lie be- turned his eyes, whether to the castle 
nighted at a distance from any castle, in which he was born, nr to that 
he slept, armed as he was, under the where he was educated, he beheld 
first tree which ofl’ercd an asylum. On monuments of the talour, generosity, 
the road the pages and estjnires h ited and heroism of his iliustrjfius nnccs- 
down game for their subsistence! so tors ; so many silcist lessons of virtue, 
that little money was refjuisite, except fidelity, and absolute devofion to his 
for the maintenance of his clothing religion, his country, his lady, and his 
and armour. Such is a description of friend. The annals of ancient chi- 
u Knighl-crrant travelling to ujihold valry present at once every thing 
everywhere, and against every body, splendid and heroic which cojurage, 
the honour of his lady. Sometimes a magnuniinity, gallantry, and friend- 
journey was undertaken to accomplish ship, have been able to jiroducc. En- 
a vow, suggested by some fair object, lcr|)riscs have been successfully uiider- 
or as wc read in old romances, h was taken by these spirited adventut'ers 
the voluntary exile of an unhappy which in the present day could only 
lover 1 when this was the case, tlie he effected by the most potent sove- 
hcro was plunged in a jjrofound revc- reigns. Tliey fornu-d associations to 
ric, became insensible to all the en- free provinces from bands of robbers 
de.arinenU of life, the soothing voice wliieli infested them; to deliver distant 
of flattery had no charms, and he nations from the yoke of the infidels; 
achieved prodigies of valour solely to revenge on oppressed monarch, or 
through despair. Seeking death, yet to dethrone an usurper: immortal ac- 
uiiable to meet it, he unconsciously tious, which to us appear chimerical, 
gained the most brilliant victories, bcraiise we ttre no longer susceptible 
Sometimes he fled into frightful soli- of the. great .and noble sentiments and 
tudes, where, deeply absorbed in me- passions which |)rodiiced thAn. From 
lancholy reflections, he w^as deaf even the 14th century chivalry rapidly dc- 
to the consolations of his faithful clincd. The louriiamenl dwindled into 
esquire. The lolly of this kind of life a puerile parade, in which the gentry 
gave weapons to satire, and in the merely made a punipoits display of 
very country where Knight-errantry their armour, and presented themselves 
was the most in vogue, a work ap- as a spectacle to the complaisant .ad- 
pcared, which placed it in so ridicu- mirers of their frivolous games. The 
culous a light, as to bring it into dis- nobility could, not resist the growing 

* It is known tKll Cervnntes Imd filled the office of Secretary to the Due d’ Allie. And 
that, having retired to Madrid, he was cooly treated by the Due de Lerme, Prime Minister 
to Philip III, King of Spain. To l>e revenged upon this nobleman, who despised men of 
letters, and who had set u]> for a Knight-errant, .he composed his admirable romance of 
Don Qui.\otc, a fine satire upon the Spanish nobiRty, who were at that time enraptured 
with this ruuiantic jirofession. 
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temptation of fesidlng in the great 
towns, where their fortunes soon be. 
came a prey to the magnificence of 
the courts. The dignity of knight¬ 
hood was conferred upon men who 
degraded the title; and as it was ne¬ 
cessary to belong to some order, to 
occupy a place at court, some of them 
have sunk even so low as to play the 
buffoon. The new orders which were 
instituted could not retrieve the consi¬ 
deration of ancient chivalry; favour 
became superior to the merit of real 
services, and the friends of Kings 
were no longer the loyal chevaliers of 
the olden time. 

VV.R. Tymms, Bath. 

Mr. 

I SEND you some additional notes 
and corrections to Mr. Dibdin’s 
Library Companion. 

P. 33. Bibles. —The Oxford Quarto, 
1769 , corrected through tlie press by 
Dr. Blayney, and esteemed the stand¬ 
ard edition, is not mentioned. 

P. go. In the note on the binding 
of Erasmus’s works.—I have a copy 
of Lucftn, ap. Gryphium, 8vo. bound 
in the same manner, and lettered on 
the sides, Thoma JVotloni et Amico- 
rum. 

P. 116 . Jortin’s Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory was first published in 3 octavo 
volumes in 1752^ 1754, and 

reprinted in 1767 in 2 vols. which 
displeased the Author, therefore the 
concluding volumes bore the Titles 
of volumes 4 and 5, 1773- 
P. ISO. In the note. For “ the 
London Institution,’* read Royal. 

P. 210. The best octavo edition 
of Clarendon’s History (before the late 
reprints) is that of 1732. I have never 
met with any notice of some splendid 
copies of the folio edition, on large 

S , enriched with portraits, hy John 
nch, a Prinlseller in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and drawings from 
original pictures W his own hand. 
Sir John-Saunders Sebright, Bart, has 
a fine copv in his curious library at 
BeechwoM, Herts, and, I saw a copy 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s library 
at Chiswick. 

What could induce Mr. Thorjic to 
give 14/. at Sir Mark Sykes’s sale for 
what is called Lord Clarendon’s his¬ 
tory of the Reign of King Charles II. 

2 vols. 4to. which is a compilation by 
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Dr. Shebbeare; in the copy at the 
Royal Institution 'are extracts from 
the European Magazine, containing 
the History of this Book. 

P. 232. 'I'homas Heame's Works .— 
Sir J. Sebright has his ancestor Sir 
Thomas Sebright’s original subscrip¬ 
tion copies, on large paper, chiefly in 
the original Oxford bindings, and also 
the Collections of Gale, Twysden, &c. 
on large paper. 

P. 235. Smollett's History. —Smol¬ 
lett never wrote a continuation to 
Hume’s History, but the Booksellers 
wanting a continuaturiof Hume, took 
that portion of Smollett’s History from 
the Revolution to the death of Geor^ 
II. and printing it in 5 volumes m 
1791 , called it Smollett’s continuation 
of Hume. Mr. Dibdin says it was 
first printed in 17fl3, but that was the 
continuation of Smollett’s own His¬ 
tory from 1748, which was brought 
down to the end of 17fl5, and the last 
volume not being reprinted in the 
Bookseller’s edition, gave occasion to 
the report that it was suppressed by 
authority, because it contained the 
only mention of the first appearance of 
the late King’s malady in 1765 . 

P. 277 . A reference should have 
been given to the Catalogue of the re¬ 
cords in the Royal Institution Library, 
being the most complete, with short 
notices of their contents, which was 
copied by Clarke, the Law Bookseller, 
into his Catalogue, without any ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

P. 299 . There is a complete Series 
of Buonaparte’s Coins and Medals, 
published by Mr. Millcngen. Sec 
Royal Institution Catalogue, p. 293. 

P. 300. Of Sir Charles Stuart’s Edi¬ 
tion of Leonardus Chiensis, &c. Mr. 
Stephen Weston has a copy. 

F. 388. Astley’s Vc^ages appear to 
have been a piratw of Campbell’s Edi- 
ion of Harris’s Collection. The late 
Mr. S. Paterson always catalogued 
this work as Green’s Collection. Who 
was Green ? 

P. 408. Note. *' Who was old Fra- 
Mr?” Mr. Payne will tell you that 
he was a respectable Bookbinder, a 
good workman, who lived many years 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where he is suc¬ 
ceeded by his sons. ^ 

P. 509 . As we know but one 7’/<om- 
son, a Poet, the name of William 
ought to have been affixed to the Au¬ 
thor of the Verses apidied to Granger. 

P. 555. The note oil the Hollis’s is 

entirely 
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entirely ivrong. Mr. Dibdin can never 
have opened the Memoirs of Thomas 
HolHs, or he would have given ad ifler- 
ent account of that book and its anlen- 
did engravings by Cipriani, Bartolozzi, 
&c. The Meinoira were drawn up 
by Archdeacon Blackburne, the au¬ 
thor of the “ Confessional.” Thomas 
Hollis was never married, and had no 
son. Thomas Brand, Esq. of the 
Hyde, succeeded to his fortune, and 
took the name of Hollis in addition to 
his own. M r. Brand Hollis had nothing 
to do with the books or their bindings, 
yet he is continually confounded with 
Thomas Hollis by Booksellers in their 
Catalogues. Mr. Brand Hollis left 
all his property to Dr. Disney, who in 
18U8 printed, but not published. Me¬ 
moirs of him, with his portrait and 
other engravings. Dr. Disney’s son 
is named .Tohn, not Thomas, and has 
not printed any account of his father. 

P. 793 . Mr. Dibdin thinks Theo¬ 
bald's Edition of Shakspeare is the first 
which contains plates, but Howe’s oc¬ 
tavo edition of 1709 has very charac¬ 
teristic scene prints, in the costume of 
that time; the print to Hamlet is the 
closet scene with the Queen, who is 
dressed like Queen Anne, and it ap¬ 
pears that the |x>riraits of the two 
Kings were not miniatures, as at pre¬ 
sent exhibited, but half-lengths hung 
upon the back scene. 

P. 798 . In the listof editions of Shaks¬ 
peare in octavo, by Johnson and Stce- 
vens, the third, in 1785, is said to be 
revised and augmented by Dodsley; 
it should be by the Etlitor of Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, fi.e-j Mr. 
Heed. Mr. Dibdin might hare added 
that the two editions of 1803 and 
1813 have many additions from Stee- 
vens’s own MSS. particularly in the 
play of Macbeth. Two editions in 
duodecimo and crown octavo, in 10 
vols. were printed in 1803, with Glos- 
sarial Notes, which notes are original, 
and not taken from any other edition. 
Mr. Harding, the Bookseller, will tes¬ 
tify to their usefulness. 

P. 81 6 . Kins Charles's Copy of Shaks~ 
peare. —I shall never let an opportu¬ 
nity pass of exposing Dr. Farmer’s 
false quotation from Milton; for he 
seems to have beCn the original broacher 
of the scandal, and has been followed 
by the whole tribe of Commentators. 
In a note at the end of Twelfth Night, 
he says, It is lamentable to see how 
far party and prejudice will carry the 


wisest men, even against their own 
practice and opinions. Milton, in his ' 
Eikonoclasles, censures King Charles 
for reading “one whom (says he) we 
well knew was the closest companion 
of his solitudes, IVilliam Shakspeare." 
Now whoever will take the trouble of 
turning to the liikonoctastes, section I. 
wilt find that there is not one word of 
censure in it, but from the context 
rather commendation. So much for 
“party and prejudice.” 

P. 829 . Supplement, addition to p. 
28. First Hebrew liible. —The writer 
of these desultory Notes was the first 
person who gave the account of Mr. 
bafiford’s purchase of the Hebrew Bi¬ 
ble, in some anecdotes of Mr. Sanford 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for September, 1816, p. 212. Part of 
these Anecdotes have lately found their 
way into the Oxford Herald, but no 
notice given from whence they were 
taken. To that account may be added, 
that Mr. Fletcher was a pqjrtner in the 
Gazetteer newspaper, with most of the 
respectable London Booksihllers in the 
old line, and it was at one of their 
dinners at the Long Room at Hamp¬ 
stead, that Mr. Fletcher presented Mr. 
Sanford’s additional Guinea^Jto Mr. 
Wilson, who expended it in some ad¬ 
ditional choice wine for a treat to the 
company. I heard Mr. Fletcher relate 
this circumstance to Mr.Sandford, who 
was much pleased with it. W. H. 

Slavery in the West Indies, 
Mr. Urban, Oct. 24. 

'V'’OUR Correspondent, ’EXtuQipof, 
X having at p. 105 recalled the 
attention of your readers to this inter¬ 
esting subject, I beg to offer a few 
observations upon his letter. This 
Gentleman appears to be a thick and 
thin Abolitionist, one of that numer¬ 
ous class of {lersons wlio entirely 
puts out of question the actually- 
guaranteed rights of the Master, and 
regards only the abstract claim to 
freedom of the Slave. Though I am 
far from believing that he would re¬ 
joice in the “revolutions” and “tre¬ 
mendous explosion” which he fore¬ 
sees must take ]>lace, and upon which 
he comments with so much coolness, 
yet I can assure him that few steps can 
expedite with more certainty these la¬ 
mentable results^ than observations 
written in the spirit of the article in 
i)uestiou. After all that has been said 
and written upon West India Slavery, 

it 
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it is melancholy to perceive that the to be false, or misrepresentations on his 
often'rciuted tale is reiterated here and part; for, instead of the nighulabour 
elsewhere with tenfold aggravation, of cacli negro during crop time, on 
Upon some jioints indeed, the Writer Georgia Estate, being equal to three 
displays extreme ignorance, and vve nights in the week, it is only equal to 
cannot but regard with astonishment 18 hours, each negro keeping spell only 
a person seeking to enlighten the pub- six hours in each ailernalc night. ’ 
lick on W'est India affairs, who at the Facts, ii. Q. 

same time insinuates, amongst other Air. Oates (the Attorney and Ma- 
errors, that the Planter wilfully exler- nager of Air. Hibbert’s Estate since 
minates that property which is most 1817) states, “ that on Georgia Estate 
valuable to him; that we ought to the negroes are, and always have been, 
have East India in preference to West since he knew the property, divided 
India sugar, because the former is pro- into four spells, and not into two, as 
duced by free labourers! and “that stated by Mr. Cooiter^ and that the 
Slaves labour [throughout the year'} night-labour of each negro in a week 
from 5 o’clock on Monday morning, amounts to 18 hours, and not to three 
till Saturday midnight, ana frequently nights.” Facts, p. 22. 
on alternate nights,’’ P. lOC. Eleuthkros and others vyill per- 

Your Correspondent refers to Mr. haps say, that this night-work is dread- 
Thomas Cooper, the Unitarian Mi- ful, and that no human being ou|>ht 
nister, as a faithful rejjorter of the ex- to be subjected to it, but he will find 
isting state of slavery. Now, if he that many whites undergo, during the 
feels justified in appealing to a writer whole year, labours that are equally 
whose testimony has been contradicted onerous ; witness our soldiers and sai- 
upon oath*, he shcyjld quote even that lors when on duly, the watchmen in 
writer with accuracy. our streets, the guards of our mail- 

Mr. Cooper, when speaking of the coaches, and tho’ last, not least, that 
season of crop (which, Eleuthekos useful body of men, whose vocation 
would seem to suppose lasts through- cannot be regarded as a sinecure, the 
out thg year) tells us, “ that the ge- nightmen of the metropolis; but these 
neral pfan is to begin the manufacture classes being whites, are, for the pro¬ 
of sugar on Sunday evening, and to sent, out of the reach of sympathy; in- 
continue it generally will out inter- deed they would be the first to sjmrn 
mission on either day or night, till the maudlin tenderness that would dc- 
about midnight of the following Sun- stroy their usefulness, 
day, when the work stops for about With respect to the punishment 
18 or 20 hours, to commence again oil by Hogging, (which, upon Mr. 
the Sunday evening.’*—Also, *‘that Cooper's authority, Eleutheros 
the Slaves capable of the labour, are, states is imposed “ upon the least de- 
wiih some necessary’ exceptions, di- lay in time or relaxed endeavour at 
vided into two gangs, or spells, and work on the part of the negroes,*’) 
that their labour during crop-time is what says Air. McKenzie upon his 
equal to six day's and three nights in oath? “that, as far asdc|x>nent’s own 
the week.*’ knowledge and experience extend. 

Now, in answer to these assertions, such assertion is false and wfounded; 
the affidavit of Mr. M*=Kenzie (the that such a practice would not be to- 
Overscer of Mr. Hibbert’s Estate) l.-'rated in the Island; and that the ac- 
states “that Mr. Cooper’s pamphlet count ^iven by Mr. Cooper of punish- 
contains very many assertions which ments in general, is a gross uusrepre- 
Mr. Cooper himseli must know cither sentationf.” Facts, p. IS. 

* See a Pamphlet, published by Murray in May lost, entitled “ Facts, verified upon 
Oath, in contradiction of the Report of the Rev. Thomas Coo|>er concerning the general 
condition of the Slaves in Jamaica,” &c. &c. Tho pretaco bears the respectable signature 
of Robert Hibbert, Esq. of East Hide, Bedfordshire. 

i* One extract more as to the general treatment of the Slaves. Mr. Skirving, of Ja¬ 
maica, Surgeon, swears, “ that in very many conversations he had with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper, and particularly after they hod liecn some time in the country, they both gene¬ 
rally expressed themselves astonished to find that the condition of the negroes liiul been 
so much misrepresented to them iu EnglSud, and gratified to sec that the state of slavery 
in Jamaica was so entirely difiereut to what they had expected to find it on their arrival; 

and 
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Now, Sir, notwithstanding these con¬ 
tradictions oJi oath, Elbuthuros ap¬ 
peals to Mr.Cooper as an authority, and 
reiterates his calumnies. Is this fair 
and honest? Without one particle of 
intelligence derived front personal ob¬ 
servation, Eleutheros, and others, 
nibiish misstatements, which can only 
ead to two results—disgust and hatred 
of the Mother Country on the part of 
the Planter, and insubordination and 
rebellion on that of the Slave. To 
such writers, I would recommend the 
exercise of a small share of that can¬ 
dour, which, amidst the common af¬ 
fairs of life, they would undoubtedly 
exact for themselves. Let them reflect, 
that their fellow countrymen in the co¬ 
lonies, who in many instances are gen¬ 
tlemen ininaunersand spirit, and Chris¬ 
tians in faith and [iractice, are not to be 
condemned for brutal inhumanity to¬ 
wards their dependents without inquiry, 
rntrely because they happen to be the 
owners of West India Instates, and who 
often are so, not from choice, but 
from necessity. That charity which 
** hopeth all things,’* would fain be¬ 
lieve that the conduct of these Pro¬ 
prietors towards their Slaves is not 
that of tyrants and murderers*, and 
that whatever may be the sentiments 
of a large jiarty in this country, ini¬ 
mical to the West Indies, we are com¬ 
manded, on authority to which all 
must bow, not to “ bear false witness 
against our neighbour.” When we 
Iiave no means of procuring tight in¬ 
formation upon a subject, umiitcTilional 
error may be pardoned ; but Eleu- 
THBRo.s, and other Anti-Colonists, are 
without this excuse. K. E. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 26 . 

ERMIT a con-stant reader of your 
useful Miscellany the intrusion 
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of a few brief observations. Th^ have 
arisen from a perusal of the excellent 
Review of the Life of Wesley, in p. 
137. In the present times such mooe 
of writing is rxjuisite. The age in 
Avhich we live is fond of calling itself 
liberal. This is a term dear to English¬ 
men. and which we ought to cherish 
when found pure and unalloyed by any 
admixture of an inferior and weaker 
quality. It is, however, too apt to be 
uniteu with a facility of disposition 
which yields compliance, where pr/n- 
ciple would teach resistance. Such lax 
conduct may appear popular, may cre¬ 
ate,applause, out eventually is found 
to be erroneous. It was such a proce¬ 
dure which heretofore occasioned in¬ 
finite mischief in this country. In the 
reign of Charles the First, the spirit^ 
falsely termed liberal, was unhappily 
encouraged. Too many of the well- 
meaning of our countrymen at that time 
were somewhat thrown off their bias 
by the extension of prerogative. In 
opposition to this ‘’extensio.n they rea¬ 
dily united with the restless spirits Of 
the age, who, under mask ot libera¬ 
lity, aimed their deadly blows at all 
principles, both in Church and State. 
They succeeded for a time, and English¬ 
men were taught, by dear-bought ex¬ 
perience, the folly of such fascination. 
The scafl'old and the field were de¬ 
luged with blood. Hypocrisy assumed 
the station qf devotion, iniquity seized 
upon the reins of government, and the 
spiritual hopes and temporal comforts 
of Biitons were endangered amid the 
■wild waves of anarchy and disorder. 
Even the mischievous actors in the 
sad scheme could see their pernicious 
error when too late. One of them in 
his last fatal moments bitterly bcAvail- 
ed his mistake, and in the eloquent 
language of Isaiah confessed^" we look¬ 
ed for judgment, but behold oppres- 



nnd in contrasting the condition of the Slaves in this Island with that of the labouring classes 
in Great nritain,he hath often heard them say they could not help acknowledging that the 
former were better off than the latter in many respects. That he hath been many times 
accompanied by Mr. Cooper, in bis visits to the hospital for the sick on Georgia Estate, 
which is a commodious and comfortable building, and where Mr.Cooper was an eye-witness 
that the sick negroes wore treated with great kindness and humanity, and that in all cases 
every means conducive to their relief and comfort were promptly adopted; and he hath 
many times heard Mr. Cooper declare it, as one of the advantages which the negroes pos¬ 
sessed over tire poor labourers in Great Britain, that they were so kindly attended to, and 
taken care of in sickness.” Eac/.«, p. IS, 16. 

* Your Correspondent has a saving clause for certain humane Planters, and the evils of 
tho system are visited chiefly upon the heads of their Overseers; but so far from this being 
a vindication of the former, it would, if the cWgfe Verc well-founded, be quite the reverse, 
as the Proprietors would be responsible for negligence. QuifacU per atium faeit 

per if. 

Sion; 
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sion; for righteousness, but behold a 


ciy.” 


This short, but eventful portion of 
our history, speaks volumes to the 
considerate ear. The assailers of the 
constitution could only subvert it by 
first degrading and destroying the 
Church-Establishment. They sought 
and accomplished their intent by arti¬ 
fice, and by working upon the feel¬ 
ings of their countrymen. The deadly 
poison was infused, .and the watch¬ 
fulness of principle lulled under the 
notion of lioerality and purity of free¬ 
dom. In every age a simuar mode 
has been adopts by men alike crafty 
and desperate. And who shall say the 
present times may not be liable to such 
perversion ? It may leaven our Uni¬ 
versities {utd our Literary Societies; it 
may give its character to polite circles; 
it may insinuate its tenets into the 
Established Church; it may afford op¬ 
portunity and vigour to the spirit of 
diasention,. and make us to sec again 
the times of uur English Caesar.” To 
avoid such' a precipice, your able Re¬ 
viewer has set up a sufficient mark. 
Ere we yield to the insinuations of 
**those given to change^’ let us look 
to thekcAarac^ers. Now who are they 
at the present moment who would de¬ 
prive us of the advantage of our ex¬ 
cellent Establishment? Siiall the 
foolish Atheist, who hath said in his 
heart there is no God ?” Or shall the 
infatuated Sociiiian, '^wbo hath de¬ 
nied the Lord who bought him?” 
Or shall the dissenting Enthusiast, 
who may have a zeal for God, but 
not according to knowledge ?” These 
have **shot forth their arrows, even 
bitter wordsbut while her children 
hold fast their principles, our Church, 
like ^the virgin dat^ter of Zion, may 
despise” such enemies, '*and laugh 
Uieni to scorn.” Somerton. 

Mr TThbait 

IWr. U RBAK, 28, 

Y our Mlacellahy being a reposi- 
toiy for all the Literary Intelli¬ 
gence of the age, I have to reonesli 
from any of your Corresponoenta 
some autnentb accounti of g public 
character who figured rather "eoospi- 
cuously dunng the early paft of the 
late reign, ana whose life had a me- 
lanchoty close. This was Mr. or (os 
he was afterwards called) Colqnel 
Lachlan Maclean, mice the friend of 
Wilkes, Edmuoff Burke, and others 


of the public men, and at one time 
Under-secretary to Lord Shelburne, 
when Secretary of State. 

The diyointed particulars which I 
have been able to pick up respecting 
this Gentleman seem to exhibit a life 
of much diversity, if in fact it be the 
same person who is meant. It is pos¬ 
sible there may have been two per¬ 
sons of the same name, though 1 am 
inclined to the contrary opinion. 

From the unauthenticated rumours 
relating to him, I learn that he was 
a college acquaintance of Goldsmith, 
but whether at Dublin, or Edinburgh, 
is not said. Some accounts represent 
him to have been a man of tolerable 
property; others, that he was once a 
druggist in Philadelphia (Almou in 
his Anecdotes asserts this), and I have 
heard it suggested that he was the per¬ 
son who induced the celebrated Ed¬ 
mund Burke to think of going to Ame¬ 
rica in 1767 , to which there is some 
allusion in Prior’s Life of that extra¬ 
ordinary man (p. 58), which I perceive 
has attracted some of your notice. 

The next place 1 find any thing of 
this gentleman is in the Parliamentary 
Debates, connected with the inquiry 
into Dr. Musgrave's stoiy, that the 
Duke of Bedford had accepted a bribe 
to sign the treaty of Peace in 1763 .— 
Afterwards it is said he lent the fa- 
mous'John Wilkes a sum of money in, 
Paris, on condition of being appointed 
his Secretary in , the expected Gover¬ 
norship of Jamaica, which the Patriot 
never gained. During the Rocking¬ 
ham Administration, some say that 
Burke procured for Mr. Macleane the 
Govemonhip, or Deputy-Governor¬ 
ship, of St. Martin’s, in the West In¬ 
dies I at least ha had the appointment, 
by whatever means it was procured, 
and tost it on the Rockingham party 
going out. In 17^7* or 1708 , he be¬ 
came Under Secretary to Lord Shel¬ 
burne, to which there is an allusion 
in a letter of Burke’s (n. 131 of Prior’s 
Life), and in some ouier letters also 
(p,. 135) that great man speaks of him 
with warm regard. 

1 trace nothmg more of him till in 
177ff. hk Rtrivea from India as the 
confidential agent of Mr. Hastings, 
auihortsed, as it was proved by that 
gentleaoan, to give in his resignation 
as Gotrernor-General; but vvhtch au¬ 
thority that Indian ruler, on being 
taken at his word, disclaimed having 
given, though the fact was attested by 

several 
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several of his own friends, in whoM 
presence the orders were cemmu^ 
cated to Macleaiie. The 
close his eventful life, perished on nis 
return to India in ijni, the^ vessel in 
which he embarked never beins heard 
of after she quitted the Cape of GkxKl 
Hopej and, if I mistake not, in the 
same ship peiished also the p^ Fal¬ 
coner, author of the ** Shipwreck.” 

Any of your Correspondents more 
conversant with the biographical his¬ 
tory of the period in question, and 
who can give any further informatiqa 
of this gentleman, his Inrth-placq aod i 
career, will confer a favour en 

Yours, &c. JoHk 
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a rlidi Pmtia daggar and hiilr, hows sad 
arrows, Peniaa oloth of gold, with i&vera 
otlior thiagi I ramember aot. The Kkag 
waa vety much fdesaed, and the moie when 
he undetstood thet Queen Gluibtth never 
had inch a present thenoe.'* 

Yours, &c. N. R, S. 


Mr. Urbait, 

I WAS reminded 
Sir J. Mericks ih 





daU 
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ObPBRCB op CaRPIITAL WOtSBY. 
(With a Portrait.) 

F IV^.Urbav, Westminster, Oct. 5. 
ROM time to time some extraor- 
dinary nten have appeared in the 
i|^ whpseviptues ancf eminent qga- 
"' ■'il^qlustw like meteors 
tnd^, the causes of 
we know as 
k el^Hthem after they 
inea have neither 
they alone 
„ J§uch was 

and 

me reviewed in 
f^^iaikdofwhongi 
aUHdt tirgnted.' . ^ 
fir j|ad war 
• «pcof;poly4pre 
lajlV mnst inveuynte 
htstorlatk), 
wl^ 

I h»v« womM 

th^ fsult idstor^M inv^^ 

, W^ts wmnktipit,” . . 

. *o«»»wKww.«WfUk'kcyewI pei. 

W “ ♦ 'vork 

of^dcMrve% bnt if 

.®»thor waa 
„the, nnUinatian of ex-parte 
l^|e|b«ats. Npkvjui'ypot Reviewer's 
dfikl^cnta are stdf^ ^parte, it is but 
^Ijpe to,^ msanoty of one of the 
tft^te s fl aeii ivhich this country has 
prodnced, and the benefits of whose 
adminlitmioik are felt to this day, to 
bum m eontradiciion thereto. 
130 qssertion of your Reviewer, 
was compietely the 
Kina*! toc«,r is as unwarranted, as it is 
upw o ifi f ed and niyust. Many respect- 


following passage 
Iain’s letters to Sifk 
scriptive of Sir 
at the Court oft 
return from Mjpi 
Nov. 8,1617*— 

Menidc it arrii 
hath been these 
hath effected hSk 
bation. He wsi, 
who used bun 
conference witil^. 
ambassador witii, 
panied with 7& B 

of the CompaayT 
ue like to tarry 1 
" He would fUn\ 
the King’s goingj 
some of his com; 
town, the King 
though he has brougl 
Lking, as whits haw 
know not what. 

** Nm. 15..—On Sunda' 
tabad the MutcovianAmi _ 
solemn andienee, tho' with grant 
by reason of tlte thrpngt wd Sir 
Coke, by what misohsMe I know not^ 

■tumbled and &1I dura hefinw all dm eoas- 
pany. « 

** BesutestlMprintdpslAmhasaador,thsrB 
b a Chaneeller la eAmtniHlon with him, 
and diree mher spaeial eoartiera, that stood 
covered, llieir prasewU wen carried pstb- 

lieklj by their mini people, and wefa dn "l. 

gieaten that enr oams^ tbenea; tbs W«l»» dwtinctlv prove this; and 
very fun being estimned- Wthese thrt an qn^ore bynself' bis been con- 

akirful, at better than ffbbnh though sosm talk ' ‘ *" • • 

of much mon. Then wen cUnrs hawks, 
with costs or coverings of crimson isttin, 
and other ooloun, embroidend widi pnrl; 


strains^ to acknowledge it. The hnni- 
«d Mr. Collier, in his account of W<d- 
sey upon Ae King's first coming to the 
Crown, says, ** that though he indulg- 


* Birch’s MSS. in British Maseam, 
Girt. Mao. Naomber, 1884. 

3 * 


Page 19. 
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cd the King in his humour, yet he re¬ 
minded him of business, and particu¬ 
larly endeavoured to make him sensi¬ 
ble'what advantage trade and naviga¬ 
tion was to his kingdom; which in¬ 
duced the King in his youthful days to 
be very attentive in that respect, both 
in giving his subjects letters of safe- 
conduct; and in case they sustained 
any damage by foreigners, in demand¬ 
ing satisfaction; and if that was not to 
be had, to repel force by force.’’ Po- 
lydore confesses that after a share of 
the public business was devolved by 
the King on Wolsey, his Majesty, 
though in that respect disengaged and 
at liberty, being well-disposed, in¬ 
structed, and formed for Empire, did 
not wholly neglect his duty; but that 
he might employ his time both com- 
inendtibly and to advantage, applied 
himself to the study of good literature; 
sometimes at his leisure hours with 
music; at other times with divinity, 
and this he did by the advice of JVol- 
sey." But anot^ier author soys, “ Af¬ 
ter Wohey sensibly found he grew 
reatly in the King’s favour, the use 
e made of it was to shew the King 
the errors he had committed, since his 
accession to the throne, and wherein 
he tliad misspent his time. These re¬ 
monstrances the King, though young, 
received very kindly, judging it pro- 
ceederl from the passion Wolsey had 
for his glory and honour*.’’ This alone 
is a sufiicient rerutalion of the asser¬ 
tion. Wolsey observed, that his Ma¬ 
jesty was of a resolute temper, very te¬ 
nacious of the first impressions he had 
received; impatient w all opposition ; 
yet if we may judge from the great 
success and giory of his reign, while 
the adairs of it were directed by Wol¬ 
sey, and from the many and great dis¬ 
orders that happened alter his disgrace, 
when the King took the reins of go¬ 
vernment into his own hands t these 
early advices of the Almoner* were well 
grounded^. Strype observetj, that W’ol- 
sev endeavoured to convince the King 
of what advantage trade was to his 
people, which iiitide the King encou¬ 
rage it, by giving letters of safe-con¬ 
duct to his merchants for their ships; 
and when th^ sustained any. damages 
by foreign Princes or States, the King 
instantly required satisfaction by his 


* See Grove’s Life and Tines, II. 148. 

* Wolsey was then only Almoner« 

4 Grove, II. 149. 


ambassadors, one instance of which 
in the case of Thomas Barnaby, is 
mentioned in Grove*. Wolsey in¬ 
terposing so early on behalf of the 
trading part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
they conceived great hopes that the 
affairs of State would be well conduct¬ 
ed under his administration (in which 
they were not mistaken), which gain¬ 
ed him the general esteem of the peo¬ 
ple. Surely these circumstances be- 
tr^ no tool, but more of the patriot. 
Was not the downfall of the Cardinal 
in consequence of his non-compliance 
with the wishes of his Sovereign in 
the case of the divorce of Catharine ; 
and the rise of Anne Boleyn. In that 
aflair he showed himself a man of the 
strictest integrity and honour, the re¬ 
ward of which was his destruction. 
This is another instance which would 
alone be a contradiction to the asser¬ 
tion of your Reviewer; but connected 
with the general conduct of the Car¬ 
dinal, and the instances before record¬ 
ed,- must level to the ground the un¬ 
founded assertions of his enemies. 

We are informed by Fiddes, that no 
sooner did the person to whose conduct 
and fidelity Henry owed so much, fall 
into disgrace, but the lustre for which 
his reign was hitherto celebrated, began 
sensibly to tarnish, and several disor¬ 
ders to be committed, so well known 
as to need no recital. W’hile the Car¬ 
dinal sat at the helm, the kingdom 
held on in a course of prosperity; and 
the public motions were steady and 
strong; but not long after, the govern¬ 
ment grew perplexed and unacceptiihlc, 
and tng|face of things were much 
altered *lh at home and abroad ; and 
to speak softly, it must be said the king 
crushed this minister with a very indif¬ 
ferent graced. Grove says, the king’s 
reign previous to Wolsey’s fall, hud 
been glorious; but was much other¬ 
wise afterwards?. 

“It is not easy (says your Re¬ 
viewer) for any man, orimnaily of low 
condition and habits, to know how to 
conduct his behaviour, in regard' to 
his worldly superiors. They naturally 
expect great obsequiousness, and he 
just as naturally, according to the old 
proverb of the be^r on horseback, is 
prone to defiance and insolence.” In 
this he has followed Rapin, who re¬ 
flects on Wolsey’s low birth, when it 


* Ib. 20.5. 6 Collier. 

? Vol. ly. Mem. p. 1. 
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is well known that some of the 
reatest men Europe has produced, 
ave not been able to boast of higher 
origin than this prelate, many of whom, 
both among the living and dead, might 
here be mentioned. Your Reviewer 
afterwards acknowledges, that his fa¬ 
ther was a man evidently possessed of 
landed pronerty; consequently Wolsey 
was not of such a low condition as he 
before insinuates. He also acknow¬ 
ledges that all courtiers and dependenU 
have done the same ) viz. thought it 
necessary for his own preservation to 
keep his enemies down (and who 
would not!)t then why notice it in 
Wolsey as arising from nis ** low con¬ 
dition and habits.’* Wolsey was proud 
and ambitious; but his ambition was 
generally to do good. Like all great 
men, he had his failings, and pride 
was one of them. Yet he was not ar¬ 
rogant and covetous, but frequently 
courteous. In the following circum¬ 
stance are courtesy, modesty, and gene¬ 
rosity I and on tnc whole, it plainly 
appears Wolsey was so far from en¬ 
grossing albplaccs, that he refused one 
that persons of the greatest fortune and 
distinction have thought highly worth 
their acceptance. The University of 
Cambridge sent Bishop Wolsey, in 
1514, an invitation, “ upon account of 
his many and generous qualities, which 
they elegantly celebrate, to chuse him 
their Chancellor, and earnestly request 
him to accent that oflice, though infe¬ 
rior to his nigh deserts*;” this Wol- 
scy humbly declined, acquainting 
them, '* that nothing could be more 
grateful or engaging to hirm than such 
a signal testimony of tKir favour, 
which he had neitner sought after, or 
done any thing to merit; but he was 
so sensible of the great honour designed 
to him, that he would make it his en¬ 
deavour to shew his gratitude by doing 
the University in general, and the 
several members of it, the best services 
in his power; he excused himself for not 
writing in so copious a manner as he 
proposed, because of the multiplicity 
of public affairs wherewith he was 
taken up; and therefore refers them 
to the magistrates, deputed from the 

* This shews plainly that the University 
of Cambridge hM then a much higher pi¬ 
nion of WoIsot’s merit than what- Dr. 
Knight, one of their membersjr had or 
would seem to have hod; by his raking to¬ 
gether such a heap of obloquv and reproach 
against hiui in his « Life uf Erasmus.” 


University, to wait on him for a more 
particular answer*.’* 

Among many other instances of his 
coartesy and generosity, may be men¬ 
tioned his behaviour at the Star-cham¬ 
ber to the six prisoners taken by the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1525, who rose 
against the loan or benevolence. When 
they were brought before him, the 
Cardinal, after making a sneech on 
the heinous offence of rebellion, de¬ 
clared to them ” that his Majesty was 
pleased to panlon all his subjects who 
either refused to pay the loan or bene¬ 
volence ; but that as the prisoners had 
been very active to stir up the people 
aga?hst the govern men t, they should 
find security for their good behaviour.** 
The prisoners answererl, they could 
find none;’* upon which the Cardi¬ 
nal generously said, " As they were 
his countrymen, he would be security 
for them,” and the Duke of Norfolk 
was the other’®.’* 

A still more powerful proof that he 
was not arrogant, be gleaned from 
his regard fur the safety and*prosperity 
of private individuals and families, as 
well as the public affairs both at home 
and abroad. Yet these did not engross 
his w'hole attention, for he readily lis¬ 
tened to the representations frfffti the 
heads of religious houses, in respect to 
any misdeeds there coramitteci; and 
where the grievances complained of 
were notorious, and in his power, he 
caused then^to be redressed. He also 
attended very readily to applications 
from any city or corporation tending 
to preserve or renew any of their 
liberties, or to the encouraging or re¬ 
trieving their trade and manufactures. 
The former he interceded with his 
Majesty to grant and protect, and the 
latter he encouraged to the utmost of 
his power”. So Highly liked was the 
Garoinal and his measures, *.^that every 
good, subject rested himself contented 
ns it' were, * under his own vine and 
Milder'his own jig-tree’ 

He ieems 'll) have been a good- 
natured man, by the tenderness and 
regret between him and his family at 
parting, and his declaring that no cir¬ 
cumstance in his misfortunes troubled 
him^ much as his being disabled 
from' making a provision for his ser¬ 
vants 

* Grofta vol. 11.313. 

IP lb. 1^ 360. 

II lb. IV. 805. IJ Collier. 
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We come next to the asKition of opulent; to.whicb may be lubjoined, he 
your Reviewer, that “ the chief defect had formed a design of great difiicalty« 
in the ministry of Wolsey, was a tean/ and which, if effected, would have 
of pre-eminent merit,” &c. To prove been of the utmost benefit to our An- 
that he And '* pre-eminent merit/’ and tiquaries and Historians, it was 'to 
that he was possessed of genius, we cause all the manuscripts in the Vati* 
might advance his advices to his Sove- can (then daily being oiscovered) to be 
reign, and his decisions ‘ in the Court transcribed for the service of his coun- 
ofStar Chamber, spared try.' Among many other proofe of his 

AigA nOr low, but didju^e every one talents, the members of the Convo- 
aworddng unto ri^t.'* Thus Caven- cation at Oxford, about 1520, con- 
dish, whom your Heviewer has qOoted ferred upon him the highest mark of 
against Wolsey, to whom he acted in their esteem, by a sokmn decree, that 
a very ungrateful manner. Yet he has he should have the revisal and correc- 
been the innocent cause of attributing tion of the Univetsi>y statutes in the 
many more faults to Wolsqi that he most extensive sense; and it docs not 
really was guilty of. Hume, speaking appear that they had any reason to re- 
of his promotion to /he Chancellor- pent of this extraordinary instance of 
ship, thus notices his upright con- confidence. The same power was con- 
duct. If this new accumulation ferred upon him by the University of 
of dignity increased his enemies, it Cambrioge, and in uoth cases was ac- 
also servra to exalt his personal cha- companied by documents which proved 
racter, and prove the extent of his ca- the very high opinion enteitained by 
pacity. ud strict administration of these learnt bodies, of his fitness to 
justice took place during his enjoyment reform what was amiss in the republic 
^ this hi^h offtcej and no Chancellor of lettersThe University of Cam- 
ever discovered greater impartiality in bridge declared, “ they considered him 
Am decisions, deeper penetration of as one sent by Divine providence from 
judgment, or more enlarged knowledge heaven, for the public benefit of man- 
qf law or equity.'* ^ kind*^,'* and saluted him also with 

Wolsey showed himself a man of the title of Majesty'7. 

{ >ie-ettfinent merit in his vigorous re- Collier says, he was a person of very 
brmation of the abuses of the Clergy, great parts and industry, had deservedly 
for which^ so far from being blamed the reputation of' an able minister, and 
^ Archbishop Warham .nia Bishop was courted by the greatest princes. 
Fox, (as stated by his enemies) he His learning is said to have lain in 
was greatly commended by them. School divinity, and Canon law; but 
The latter wrote a Latin letter lo him, notwithstanding this character of 
expressing the satisfaction and plea- abatement, we do not find he was ever 
sure which he derived therefrom, taxed with being unqualified for the 
which letter may be seen in Fiddes, Chancery bench.''Again,‘'his schemes 
and a translation in Grove*®* Can any for the benefit of learning were noble 
generous mind, after reading this one and well laid, as appears by his Col- 
epistle, which shews the esteem and lege at Oxford; he liicewise founded a 
friendship the Bishop still retained for College at Ipswich, for the service of 
Wolsey, have any other than a mean Religion and the Poor. He designee! 
opinion p^f the old bespatterers and the Tounding of a Society in Lon- 
modern traducers of this great Cardi- don, for the Civil xnd Canon Law. 
ual’s character. This letter sufficiently ’’^or this purpose he projected the 
refutes that prt of ^pin where he building a fine stone College. The 
alleges the Bishop retired discontented famous antiquary. Sir Thomas Cotton, 
to his diocese, when he found Wolsey saw the model of the stractore.” He 
in the height of favour with the King, also promoted the Navy, and first 
Grove, m his prallel between the brought into use the building of large 
CaidinalsXimenesand Wolsey'*, says, ships, a measure of great utiiire and 
the latter discovered the greatness of policy ••. 'fhe neglect which Wolsey 
his mind in applying his largenvenues shewed of bis private family, to the 
for the advancement^ of |wy and end he might employ his immense 
learning. His foundations were large, fortune towards the public advance- 

and his endowments, hadfthey been „ r . --- --—--- 

preserved upon his plan,'noble and C]ishBers’Biog.Dict.vol.XXXll..S6i. 

** ^ note 8. Grove, III. 194. 

I® Ib. lit 195. 


» Vol. III. 84-97< 


11.311-514. 
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inent of evay thing that was laudable that great luminaiy of the sixteenth 
and praiseworthy, and bis encourage- centui]r, Burleigh> whose opinions he 
ment to men oi any superior abilities had to improve upon, and render him- 
wherever he could find them, will self perfect. He was undoubtedly the 
transmit his name with honour to poe- keenest statesman of the three. Wol- 
terityi*. The establishment of the sey rose and fell in one reign; and 
Royal College of Physicians in Lon- that a reign of glory, while he giiided 
don, chiefly at the request of Wolsey, the reins of government. It cannot 
is another proof of “ pre-eminent me- be denied that Wolsey was a great 
ritand his merit is thus recorded at statesman, for his conduct in foreign 
the College: affairs aflbrds abundant proofs of it. Be- 

« CsHDiKAtis WotSBins Archiemsco- fore Wolsey’s administration, the wily 
PUS Ebohacensis apud Reosh Hbh. VIII. father-in-law of Henry was draining 
diuObnter imtercessit ao CoLtBoiuM the full roffers left by Henry Vll. to 
raiMo FUNDAHouM." Satisfy his own ambition, and when 

The conduct of the Cardinal in the this was accomplished onr young pio- 
affair of Henry’s visit to Franire, is oaf* was passed aside with contempt, 
another instance of ** pre-eminent me- when the active mind of Wolsey 
ritand was much applauded in fo- was brought into action, it turned the 
reign countries. The Senate of Venice scale of political afi&irs, and raised this 
shewed their esteem for him in a letter, fO“"try to a higher pitch of glory than 
wherein they congratulate the Cardinal ** had hitherto acquired. Wols^’s b^ 
upon the interview of the two kings, nefactions in the cause of learning, it 
as a work of his consummate wisdom i *nust be acknowledged, as far exceeded 
and often use the phrase, Dominatio those of Burleigh and Walsingham, 
resfrorewerendissiwMi; and in one place, as the meridian sun yc]i[»es *the light 
M^jestatis ejus pars altera^. ®f the moon. This may in some mea- 

With respect to the strange compa- havearisen from his possessing more 

rison of Vi^olsey with Burleigh and political influence, than the others 
Walsingham, it may be said, though Your Reviewer seems to have for- 
the latter statesmen certainly claim a Cardinal, while at Ox- 

superiority over the former with regard ' i- ® extraordinary precocity 
to political tactics, yet it must be ao evinced Iw him, was called the bay^ba- 
knowledged that Wolsey was a greater chelor. No proofs are indeed wanting 
encourager of learning, and provided of his uncommon reputation as a scho- 
more substantially for the benefit of J®*"? ^or he was electi^ Fellow of his 
his country than either Burleigh or College, soon after taking his bache- 
Walsingham. Burleigh, an active lor’s degree i and proceeding to that of 
man and a keen observer, lived in the Master, he was appointed Teacher of 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. Magdalen Grammar-school*', 
and Mary, previously to his shining as ^ Crbaii, that I have pro- 

a star of the first magnitude in full o«ced sufficient arguments to disprove 
splendour, in the illustrious court of the assertions of your Reviewer, which 
Elizabeth ; and during those times, “fo founded on prejudices boirow^ 
had the opportunity of benefiting by from the Carfinals most impkcable 
the changes the government under- enemies Polydore Vergi « and Rapin; 
went, and which he subsequently the latter, notwithstanding he admits 
turned to his advanttge. He had also ihat Polydore was a partial htsl^uin in 
the tactics of Wolsey, the Protector respect to the Cardinal, generally makes 
Somerset, and many previous states- himhis authority where he is the most 
men, whereon to ground his own. mtenton.'blackemng Wolsey s memory. 
What failings he saw in Wolsey, he „To sum up the whole. Cardinal 
studied to avoid in himself. It should Wolsey was adorned with a multitude 
also be noticed, that the reign of Eli- honours, not gained by any pumic 
zabeth afforded more opportunities for ca lanmy, but by the favour of his 
displaying a superiority of knowledge; ai Chalmers, 847, where are some very 

as It was a learned Court, composed of good remu^ oa the Cardinal's learning, 
characters of the first rank in every ** Yeiinlydore wrote one of the most 
class. Walsingham's superiority over fawning letters to the Cardinal that evar 
Wolsey, with regard to politics, Was was penned, »ay Mpsphemy itself. In it he 
in consequence of being a pupil of cslisjthe Cardinid the God (f to Confort g 
, ■ - I .11 ...i.i — —I I I .-I the twmI Rrn. Lard God Forgiveness, God 

Fiddei. ** Grove, III. 132. of PUy, and thou who eanst save fir ever ! t 

Prince. 
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Prince. He was dreaded by foreign 
Princes, because he every where wisdy 
asserted, most strenuously vindicated, 
and by unbought treaties confirmed 
the true glory of the English empire. 
He never attempted to corrupt an¬ 
other's faith, nor sold his own, esteem¬ 
ing it much more noble to command 
peace than to buy it. and prescribe 
terms than to court them. He was 
ingenuous, wise, munificent. He be¬ 
stowed honours, both civil and eccle¬ 
siastical. not on MERE TOOLS, but de¬ 
serving men. Courtiers should en¬ 
deavour to emulate the example of 
him who lived for his own times and 
for posterity; who was himself l^m- 
ed and an encourager of learned men ; 
and who built several magnificent and 
royal edifices for the service of his 
Country, his King, and his God^. 

Yours, &c. S. T. 


StonehenOe not surrounded by 
V/ ooDS AND Groves. 

(Oontinuedjrom p. 303. J 
OU will now allow me, Mr. Ur¬ 
ban, to add a few observations 
on the fifth query of V. By a petitio 
pringjpii, he asserts, that ** almost all 
the cromlechs, logan stones, rock idols, 
and rock basons in Cornwall and in 
Devon, are, or were, in the midst of 
oaks.’* From my knowledge of the 
county of Cornwall, 1 am enabled to 
say, that it is not, nor ^probably ever 
was, a wooded country; its numerous 
and widely-extended moors and heaths 
f/Ae si/ci of ils stone temples and 
cromlechs), and its narrow peninsular 
situation, are unpropitious circum¬ 
stances to the native growth of 
woods. Cornwall is almost the only 
county in England which never pos¬ 
sessed a forest within its borders. 
Even C«‘nbre Hill (according to Bor- 
lase the peculiar scat of Druidism), 
the site of numerous logan stones, 
rock basons, &c. possesses not oaks, 
nor the remains of oaks, nor proba¬ 
bly at any distant period did such 
roves throw their shade over that, as 
e supposed, holy spot. As to rock 
idols, rock basons, rocking stones, 
rock chairs, &c. they Irere, X believe, 

^ This character first appeared in the 
Craftsman of May 85, 1788, and was writ¬ 
ten by a member of Christ -Church, Ox¬ 
ford, who says, ** he should be glad if the 
moat sagacious reader was able to finl hint 
a living parallel.” 


first woven into the Druidical system 
Iw Toland, Rowlands, Boriase, and 
Hooke, but especially by Boriase, who, 
although he possesstfd a great spirit of 
resear^, ana much learning, yet in¬ 
dubitably was led away by a warmth 
of imagination, which realized his 
ideal phantasies. 

This rocky machinery hath encum¬ 
bered rather than assisted any rational 
system of Druidism; and unless it 
were capable of superior proof, it were 
better perhaps to set it wholly aside; 
for certain it is, that contemporaneous 
or classical authority cannot be found 
to support it. This rocky machinery 
either is, or is not, a necessary con¬ 
comitant of the system of Druidism ; 
if it be (as 1 presume its advocates will 
maintain), then it tends to localize the 
system, and to negative its existence on 
the Salisbury plains; if it be not, then 
what avails its most numerous asserted 

E roofs in the counties of Cornwall, 
)erby, &c. The advocates of rock 
idols, rock basons, rocking stones, 
rock chairs, Gorseddau and Tolmen 
stones, thus, 1 think, prove either by 
far too little, or by far too much. 
(The Cromlech must, however, be 
readily admitted as a work of art; 
it is often found accompanying the 
stone temples, and like them, it is in¬ 
variably seen in the most open and 
campaign countries, and in realms far 
removed from the supposed seats of 
Druidism.) Tiiese apparent peculia¬ 
rities are, I believe, to be accounted 
for from natural causes*, but in this, 
as well as in many other instances, the 
wonders of nature have been too often 
transferred to the hand of man. 1 be¬ 
lieve ail countries bearing on their 
surfaces granite rocks, will present the 
like peculiar formations, whether they 
have or have not been pervaded by the 
religious system of the Druid. 

The investigation of the subject has 
yow arrived at that stage, that 1 find it 
incumbent on me still farther to deve- 
lopc my opinions; and 1 thus beg 
leave to express my doubts, my strong 
doubts, whether any of these stone 
temples are Druidical. This mneral 
opinion of course includes Ston^enge. 


* Playfiur’s Illustrations of the Hutton- 
ian Theory.—Dr. Berger on the physicol 
structure of Devonshire and Cornwall.— 
Transactions of the Geolog. Sou. vol. iii.— 
Dr. Mac Cnilcich, on the Granite Tors of 
Ciornwall.—Guide to Mount's Bay and the 
Lsuid's End, by a Pltysician. 

It 
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It is a singular fact, that, although 
such structures of stone have been 
found in all fiarts of the world (and, 
to bring the subject nearer to us, in all 
parts of the British Dominions), yet 
the minds of our countrymen have 
usually turned from the question of 
their general origin, and have sought 
to develoiie that of the individual 
temple of Stonehenge alone; in doing 
this, they appear to take an insulated 
view of that interesting piece of anti¬ 
quity, and thus often ascribe its erec* 
tion to some historical occasion. Sec. 
But surely there is no reason why it 
should not be considered in connexion 
wi thall other similar structures through¬ 
out the British DominiUns, agreeing, 
as it docs, partially with many of 
them; and again, there is no reason 
why the British temples should not be 
taken in connexion with all such struc¬ 
tures throughout the world, agreeing 
as they do in general character. 1 
have, therefore, no hesitation in affirm¬ 
ing my belief, that Stonehenge and all 
such temples were erected m nearly 
the same aera, and by tribes possessing 
nearly similar manners and customs, 
and religious rites. In all countries 
these ancient stone structures have a 
strong correspondence in general cha¬ 
racter, are ever found in the most open 
and campaign parts, accompanied 
with sepulchral tumuli, and are situate 
in realms far distant from each dther; 
they arc to be found throughout the 
British Dominions, in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the Isles of 
Scilly, of Man, of the Hebrides, of the 
Orkneys, and of Iceland, in the Isles 
of the Mediterranean, in almost every 
state on the Continent, even in Rus¬ 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden, even in 
countries where the foot of a Roman 
never trod, where Druidism never 
raised her head, and where the oak 
with its inisseltoe never was a denizen. 
Why then, Mr. Urban, why should 
we not conclude, that all these vene¬ 
rable specimens of antiquity were the 
religious temples of the most early 
Celtic and Gothic tribes. Such, then, 
is my humble opinion, and I cannot 
but recogmize in them the origin of 
idolatry ;1 cannot but see in them the 
first departure from the worship of the 
true God; 1 cannot but presume them 
to be the temples of the first heathto 
dedicated to the sun, to Bael. In 
lapsing into idolat^, those early tribes 
would naturally, from the diurnal re* 
turn of this luminary, from the bene¬ 


ficial and invigorating influence im¬ 
parted by his light ana heat, thus first 
constitute this refulgent and visible 
orb the representative of, and then 
consider it as the Supreme. 

Caesar, in describuig theGerroans^ 
has this passage, ** Ueorum numero 
eos solos ducunt, qnos cemunt, et quo¬ 
rum opibus apertejuvantur, Salem, et 
Vulcanum, et Lunam, reliquos ne faml 
quidem acciperunU" He thus, 1 
think, although unconsciously, |x>ur- 
trayed the origin of idolatry; by these 
words we ^may readily adjudge, as rea¬ 
son may induce us to presume, that 
the first idolaters began with the wor¬ 
ship of the sun, and in its absence 
had recourse to that of fire as its repre¬ 
sentative, and next increased their my¬ 
thology with that of the moon; on 
these the Greeks and Romans super- 
added their numerous train of gods 
and ^ddesses. 

Yours, Sec. Edward Dukb. 

P. S. Your urbanity, with great 
kindness, allows us jo reposil our hicu- 
brations in your useful Miscellany | 
we. are all, in an epistolary sense, 
your sons, and should ** be kindly 
aflectioned one to another with bro¬ 
therly love.’' Your peaceful pages, 
Mr. Urban, however they mayocca- 
sionally admit a playful sally, yet 
should never be stained with the ebul¬ 
litions of contempt or anger. I regret, 
therefore, to observe the hostile attitude 
of your covespondents “ S. 11. M.” 
and *' Merlin % they are able writers, 
*'et cantare pares, et respondere pa- 
rati;” and I, for one, should like to 
see an amicable tilt between them, 
but I trust they will place foils on their 
lances, and however earnestly they may 
contend, yet I hope they will unite the 
“ suaviter in modo” with the “ for- 
titcr in re.” 

Mr. Urbah, * Oc/.30. 

WORD upon the long-talked-of 
improvements at the Temple 
Church.' Whether this curious and 
singular edifice is destined to be the 
sport of modern caprice and profes¬ 
sional improvement, or whether it is 
to be restored to its pristine grandeur, 
will be sooiv decided. 1 fearfully an- 
ticipal* the result. The present race 
of Church-repairing architects are not, 
it is true, likely to add Doric archi¬ 
traves ttfGothic windows, or conceal 
pginted doorways benea^ palladian. 
frontispieces; but they may do worse. 
Instead of attending to the style of the 

building 
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building they undmake to restoie, we elsewhere i the two edifices are, there* 
commonly see these gentlemen intro- /ore, in the eye of the antiquary, ob- 
docing a confusion of garbled oma» jectsofthecboicest^niiraUoii,theinorO 
pent, belonging to a st^e which ex- p, as little alteration has been made 
ists only in their own portfolios, ori- >o the more recent Pointed styles, ex- 
ginally the production of the clumsy cept in the vaulting of the aile of the 
pencil of some carpenter, and which, older buildira, which is coeval with 
if it had been confined to the Gothic the Eastern Church, and is to be ad- 
villas, the favourite themes of aoc- mired for the cleverness of its adap- 
tioneering eloquence, conld be little tation to the circular form of the 
worthy of notice. Unfortunately the building. The latter Church has sus- 
Antiqoary is too often forced to see tained no alteration; its original ar- 
this Spurious production fastening it- chitecture, with the exception of the 
self upon every unfortunate Church modern works, being excellently pre- 
which is destined to undergo a resto- served. 

ration. That this is to be the case with 1 now proceed to notice the modern 
the Temple Church, in common with repairs, which have been, from many 
the generality of renovated buildings, circumstances, of frequent occurrence, 
will be (judging from that paragon of snd perhaps no builcTing ever received 
modem Gothic, the library I believe additions p incongruous as the pre- 
of thb Inner Temple) highly probable; sent. Owing to an accidental fire in 
the more so, as in the very commence- theSeventcemh Centniy, which threat- 
pent of the repairs, havoc and destruc- ^ned the safety of the Hound Church; 
tion are the order of the day. A little all the exposed parts were repaired in 
caution might have saved the beauti- the taste of the day; a circular-headed 
fill Chapel', whosq ruins now encum- doorway was converted to a clumsy 
ber the adjoining court. The curious Uoric irontispiece, a singular inscrip- 
crypt bears testimony to the strength tion destroyed through the inattention 
oiantient masonry, lis vaulting resist- of the repairers; the walls cased with 
ed the heap of Adlen materials which Isrge puared stones, without the least 
covered.it, when I witnessed, with attention to the old style of building; 
the grief which every lover of antient blockings of Italian design supplied the 
art teels at the destruction of monu- corbel tableof theoriginal; the columns 
ments of departed genius, the ruin attached to the windows disappeared, 
which overwhelmed these remains, nnd heavy architraves were substituted. 
The hand of destruction has, how- and the aile was finished with a mo- 
erer, been suspended forthe present; dern parapet, 
plans ^ are under consideration lor The clerestory, which probably es- 
alterations ; an eminent architect is caped the fire, has, 1 suspect, suffered 
appointed to carry them intoeffect; and under the hands of some restorer, 
as the restoratives are to be conducted being finished with battlements, and no 
on an extensive pale, I beg to offer, Italian ornaments introduc^ though 
through your medium, a few hints for the whole has been left in the most 
practical improvement, which I trust shabbystatepossible. The western door- 
will meet with some attention, if it is way, a matchless and unrivalled speci- 
really intended to restore this curious men of ancient workmanship, shielded 
building to what it ought to be. I perhaps from its first formation by a 
mustfirstobservethat theAooChurches, pond), has reached our day uninjured 
united together, may rank among the e'ther by weather, or, what is worse, 
most singular edifices, perhaps in the clumsy workmen, or tasteless improvers. 
United Kingdom. The circular Church Concealed as the Round Church is, 
in its combination of round and pointed still, however, among the nrighbour- 
arches, like the Trinity Chapel at Can- ing houses, a glance at the original 
***'bury, shews the g^ual advanee of workmanship, both of the aile and cie- 
the Pointed style, the incipientM^teri- restory may be obtained, and restoration 
ala of which are tube seen in ule well- is, consequently, eaw; what I would 
Church of St. Cross, to a more therefore proposeis, tnattheroof, which 
same time' the is almost flat, should be covered with 
Eastm Charm displays the same style lead, and rai^ in the form of a cone, 
we perftetioa' which is whose base should be immediately with- 
the^ magnificent Churches in the parapet of the elerestoiy, thus 
of Salisbury, bt. Mary Overies, and crowning the whole with a low spite, 

the 
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the common finish of all circular and 
tiolygonal buildiiigst the parapets, with 
ijlocK cornices, should be restored, 
together with the pillars to the win¬ 
dows, from the specimens still re¬ 
maining ; the modern doorway should 
give way to one formed on the mo¬ 
del of the western; and above all 
things, the western doorway should be 
most carefully preserved; the present 
porch, which is in itself ancient, would 
answer, with a few ornamental addi¬ 
tions, every purpose. In the interior, 
little is necessary, except to remove 
the a I tic bases from the principal co¬ 
lumns, and substitute others, with 
plinths from the smaller pillars which 
face the wall, and also some other minor 
details of the same stamp, which were 
added in the carpenter-likcrepatrwhich 
look place in the present century.— 
Hetnrning again to the exterior, we 
see at the junction of the round and 
square CJhurcbcs, some work is requi¬ 
site to hide the unsightly brick-work 
of the western g.-tblcs, and the whole 
South side of the Church, which 
suttered so severely in the last re¬ 
pair, should be restored with stone, 
instead of compo, to the same cha¬ 
racter as the North. The East end 
has suficrud at*bu curlier (leriod, and 
the repairs there requisite arc, to re¬ 
store tlic crosses to the points of the 
gables in the place of the vases, Ivhich 
occupy those stations at present, and 
to add columns and lateral openings 
to the upper pointed windows. The 
North side has escaped the havoc 
which has fallen on the rest of the 
Church, and therefore the complete 
restoration of the whole would be a 
task of no difliculty. In the interior 
ail unsightly akar-scrceii at the East, 
and a tasteless Iveavy gallery at the 
West end, should be removed, and sub¬ 
stituted by soinclliiug more in accord¬ 
ance to the style of tlic building. The 
latter interferes too much with the ar¬ 
chitecture, which is at that part of the 
building highly curious, and requires to 
be more cx^josiid than at present. The 
tlcstroycd Cha|)cl was an object so sin¬ 
gular and interesting, that its restora¬ 
tion should be immediately set about; 
it consisted of two stories, a crypt, or 
.under chajicl, and a superstructure, 
boUi of which were in different styles, 
the lower resembling the circular, and 
the u])per tlic eastern church in their 
respective architecture. The e.xpensc 
Gr.NT. Mag. Non'ml'cr, lS2't. 
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will be a mere trifle, and ad the lower 
portion is appropriated to the reception 
of records, the plea of inutility cannot 
be set up for its destruction. I sin¬ 
cerely hope, ther. fare, Mr. Urban, 
that if these remarks should appear in 
your Magazine, they will meet 'with 
consideration in the proper quarter, 
and that at least the latter part will be 
attended to, by which one of the few 
remains of early genius remaining in 
the metropolis will be spared. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 

THE CENSOR.—No. XVIL 
Ortthe suppression and revival of the 
Drama. 

R.AGi-CoMCEUiA. Being a tritf 
relation of the strange and uton- 
derful hand of God discovered at WiT*- 
sEY, in Me Comedy uc^ed February 
the third, where there were some Slaine, 
ninny Hurt, and scveratl other remark- 
able passages. Together aoilh what 
was preached in three Sermons on that 
occasion, from Rom. i. 18. *Iioth which 
may Serve as some check to the growing 
Atueisme of the present Age. By 
John Rowe, of C. C. C. tn Oxford, 
Lecturer to the Town of VliiTMEY. 
Oxford, printed hy L. Lichfield, for 
Henry Cripps. Anno Dom. 16.03, 4/0. 

It IS related by Livy, that dramatic 
rejircsentations were first introduced 
at Rome to j|ppcasc the divine wrath *, 
and the same reason in aftertinies occa¬ 
sioned their suppression. By an ordi¬ 
nance (dated Sept. 2,1642} as curious 
in its language as just in its profes¬ 
sions, all plays were forbidden during 
the public disturbances: 

Whereas the distressed estate of Ire- 
land, steeped iu her oirn blood, and the dis¬ 
tracted estate of England, threateued with 
a cloud of blood by a civil wa^ call fbr ail 
possible means to appease and avert the 
wrath-of God appearing in these judge¬ 
ments aUiongst which. Fasting and Prayer 
having been often tried to be very eflectual, 
have been lately, and are still enjoyned: 
and whereas, publick sports do not well 
agree with publick calamities, nor publick 
stage-j^ys with the seasons of humiliation, 
this hm au exercise of sad and pious so¬ 
lemnity, and the other being spectacles of 
pleasure, stoo commonly expressing lasci¬ 
vious mirth and levity: it is therefora 
thought fit, aud ordained by the Lords and 
Commons iVjt this Parliament assembled, 
thf^ while these sad causes and set-times of 

* B. C. aC2.1. vii, c, S. 
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humiliation do continue, pubiick stage^plays 
■hall ceaao and ba forboni. Instead of 
which, are recumnonded to the people of 
this land, the profitable ami seasonable con¬ 
siderations of rqicntanee, reconciliation, 
and peace with God, which probably will 
reduce outward peace and prosperity, and 
ring again times of joy and gladness to 
titese nations*.'* 

It does not appear that this order 
was ever punctually obeyed; and an 
atteUipt (Oct. 6, 1644 ) to perform the 
King and no King of Beaumont and 
Fletcher In Salisbury Court, attracted 
the attention of the Shcrifls, who dis¬ 
persed the company, and took Reade f, 
the clown, into custody 1* Complaints 
of their revival were made in I(i47 to 
the Commons, who ordered their en¬ 
tire suppression, with the dismantling 
of the tneatres§ ; and by a subsequent 
act,all refractory persons were threaten¬ 
ed with fine and imprisonment for the 
first otlencc, and whipping for the 
second ||. .These measures were dic¬ 
tated less by superstition than caution; 
a numerous body, educated in the 
King’s service, and attached to him 
throughout his misfortunes, whose per¬ 
formances moreover often recalled the 
splenclof of royalty, could hardly be 
endure by men whose political views 
they tended to thwart, and whose spi¬ 
ritual doctrines they unsprmgly ridi¬ 
culed. One of their number, long 
vacillating between enthusiasm and 
hypocrisy (but whose legacy en¬ 

tities him to the credit of sincerity) 
became in the pulpit an eflectivc in¬ 
strument of the State. 

Nevertheless, the practice continued, 
and one awful instance is recorded by 
a contemporary divine. The comedy 
of Muccdoruse^ was revived by some 
strollers in lO.m, and privately exhi¬ 
bited in the villages of Moore, Stan- 
lake, SoutTilcigh, ami Cunuier, in Ox- 

* Kushwoith’s Culloctions, vol. JI. part 
iii. p. 1. 

*' Why, I wonldhave a fool in every act, 
Be*t comedy or tragedy— 

I never aaw Rheade peeping through the 
curtain. 

But raviihing joy entered into my heart.*' 
Prulogiio to the Carelsss'Shcpherdess, 
by Thomas Goffe, I65C. 

{ Perfect Occurrenvea, p. 281. 

i Kushworth, vol. II. pt. 4. Jan. 92. 

II Jbid, Jan. 31—Feb. 9. 

f « A must pleasant Come^ of Muceilo- 
rua the King's sonne, of Valcntia, *aad 
Amadine the king’s daughter of Aragon, 
.with .the merry conceits of Mouse.” 


fordshirc: till in the following Fe¬ 
bruary, tiiey ventured to represent it 
niibltcly at Witney. The use of the 
Town-hall being denied them, they 
were oblijgcd to perform at the White- 
liart inn, where a numerous audience 
assembled on the evening of tlic 3d. 
In the course of the play. Envy says, 

*< Trebble death shall croase thee with de- 



These lines are consideted by the nar¬ 
rator as a prelude to the catastropiic 
which ensued, by the floor giving 
way, which occasioned the death of 
several arsons. Three sermons were 
urcached upon this melancholy event 
oy the Town lecturer, Row'c, who 
maintained from St. Paul, that ** the 
wrath of God was revealed from hea¬ 
ven” against such as persevered in so 
unrighteous a sport; nor could those 
wiio derided his influence fail to be 
shocked at his narrative. 

The prejudice against dramatic spec¬ 
tacle did not extend to the operas of 
D’Avenant, whose Siege of Rhodes 
was performed long before the Resto¬ 
ration. That piece is now chiefly re¬ 
markable for its author’s attention to 
unity of place, to denote wliich, 
RuubES was inscribed over the pro¬ 
scenium. The Restoration introduced 
the rules of French critics, and tiie 
plots of French authors, in 

an easy chime 

Of Jon.scm's humour mix’d with Curneille’s 
rhyme*,” 

preferable only to the absurdities of 
The Playhouse to he let. Exce|)ling 
the alterations from Betterton, those 
farces were finally banished by the 
Rehearsal, which did not however sur¬ 
vive the follies it so successfully ridi- 
Ck.lcd, for want of sufHcicnt elegance 
to keep {)ace with the improvement of 
our tongue. Of the obsolete dramas 
of that age, D’Avenant’s Platordc 
Lovers excels in richness of language, 
and Shadwell’s Don Juan in spirit. 

The pby> of Dryden are universally 
condemned to the clnsetf, although 
the double plot in The Spanish Friar is 
always mentioned with praise. In 

* Dryden’s Prologue to Secret Love. 

■f Don Sebastian was revived in 1819, 
under the title of The Renegade, but with¬ 
out any permanent success. 


fact. 
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fact, the excellence of his dramas lies 
ill single scenes, in dialogues of quarrel 
and reconciliation, with whicli All for 
Love abounds, and where the incident 
of the bracelet is admirably conlrivetl. 
A few pathetic passages may be met 
with, such as Clcomenrs' account of 
his brother, and the words of JDorax to 
Almeyda, 

** I have a sister. Abbess in Terceiros, 

Who lust her lover on her bridal day.*’ 

Perhaps the last act of Don Sebastian 
is second only to Lear. 

What Puritans, Republicans, and 
Nonconformits, had attempted in vain, 
was clTectcd at the close of the 17th 
century by the less virulent but equally 
forcible pen of CoUyer, a nonjuring 
clergyman, who attacked the immora- 
lity of the theatres. Congreve be¬ 
trayed the weakness of his cause by an 
answer, to which his antagonist re¬ 
plied, merely to claim a triumph. 
Since that period, the stage has only 
been visited with political interference, 
and a series of correct compositions, 
joined to an excellent regulation with 
icgard to the copy-books, h.ivc rendered 
it an important vehicle of truth. 

LoNJDOir Pageants in the Reign 
OF King Charles the First. 
NOW proceed to fulfil the pro¬ 
mise wliich 1 made in p. by 
forwarding to you a List of London Pa¬ 
geants in the llcign of King Charles L 

Ihit, to recur to my last commu¬ 
nication, 1 am not without hopes of 
discovering a Pageant fur the year 
IfilO; for I think one must have been 
published, since llowcs describes that 
year’s Civic Triumphs as “ extraordi- 
naty.” Chrislianiis, Prince of Anhalt, 
was a witness to them ; he surveyed 
the City of London with great plea¬ 
sure and admiration, and bchcldc the 
pleasant Triumphs upon the water and 
within the Cittie, wnich at this time 
were extraordinary in honour of the 
Lord Mayor and Ciltizens; and that 
day this Iriiice, with all his Germayne 
Traync, were entertained at the Lord 
Mayor’s Feast, in the Guildhall, where 
he manifested bis former admiration, 
touching the greatnesse, scituation, 
and wealth of the Cittie, and there 
he observed and admired the goodly 
uniforme order and riche habite of the 
Citlizens, and sayd there was no State 
nor Cittie in the world that did elect 
their Magistrates with such magnifi¬ 


cence, except the Cittie of Venice, 
unto which the Cittie of l^Ondoh coiii- 
nicih very neere!” 

Though I have not yet obtained the 
Pageants of ifill and l6lS (which are 
known to exist), yci both from Howes 
and Mr. Chainlierlaiirs unpublished 
Letters in the British Museum, 1 find 
those of the latter year were more than 
usually expensive for the entertain¬ 
ment of the Palsgrave, then lately ar¬ 
rived in England to pay his Court to 
the Princess Elizabeth. The latter 
authority gives a curious account of 
the Lord Mayor’s day, for which, not 
to trespass too far on your pages, 1 will 
reihr to the forthcoming ** Progresses 
of King James.” 

My accurate and much - valued 
Friend ” Eu. H.” has supplied the 
following as the .full title of the Pa¬ 
geant for 1617 , referred to at page 
116 .—“ The Triumphs of Honor 
and Industry. A solemnity performed 
through the City, at Confirmation and 
Establishment of die Right Honorable 
George Bowles, in the ofifice of his 
Maicsiics Licuetenant, the Ixird Mtiyor 
of the famous Citty of London. Tak¬ 
ing beginning at his Lordship’s going, 
and proceeding after his returne from 
receiuing the Oath of Maioralty at 
Westminster on the morrow next af¬ 
ter Simon and lude’s day, October 2 Q, 
l() 17 . I.ondon, printed by Nicholas 
Okos, 1617 ,” 4to. At the end of. the 
Dcdieatiori* is ‘ T. M.’ for 'Thomas 
Middleton. 

What is still more to my purpose, 
a second copy of ” London’s Love to 
Prince Henry,’’ noticed in p. 117, is 
in the library of Francis Frccling, Esq. 
by whose favour, after a long search, 
I have obtained a transcript; and 1 
now have the pleasure of returning him 
thanks for his very prompt and liberal 
loan of it. • 

A second copy of “ Chester’s Tri¬ 
umph,’’ mentioned in p. 117 , is among 
the many precious gems presented by 
Mr. Gough to the Bodleian Library, 
accompanied (if 1 mistake not) by a 
third Copy of “London’s Love.’’ 

On the 16 th of June, lOll), was en¬ 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, “ a l^ing 
called * The Shepherd’s Songe before 
Queen Anne, in 4 parts complete mu¬ 
sical, upon the Playnes of Salisbary’,” 
and by Sir John Hawkins in his fiis- 
tory of Music, and Dr. Whitaker in 
his History of Craven, are tnention- 
ed *<The Ayres that were song and 

played 
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played at^ Brou^aui'CasUe, in West* 
merland, in theKin^s Entertainment; 
aiven by the Right Honorable tiie 
!&rje of Cnmberland, and his Right 
Noble Sonne the Lord Clifford. Com- 
msed W Mr. George Mason and Mr. 
John Earsden. Loudon, printed by 
Thomas Snodham, cum privilegio, 
1688 ,” fol. I should feel much in* 
debt^ to any one who could assist me 
to either of tltese. 

Sir Allen Cotton, Draper, com* 
menced his Mayoralty, Oct. 29 , l625, 
but no trace appears in print of any 
Ptuz^t. 

(The Coronation of Charles the 
First took place on Candlemas-day, 
Feb. S, 1625 - 6 , but the usual riding 
in state through the City was oinitteu 
on account of the expense.] 

1 6 . The Pageant of l 62 ()was “The 
Triumph of Health and Prosperity, at 
the Inauguration of the most worthy 
brother, the Right Hon. Cuthbert 
Hasket, Dra'per.' Composed Iw Tho¬ 
mas Middleton, Draper, 1626 ,” 4to. 
Mr. Garrick had a copy of this, bound 
with that of l6l2 1 see p. 114. 

In 1627 Sir Hugh Hammersley, Ha¬ 
berdasher, was Lord Mayor; in l628 
SirRicKardDean, Skinner j in l 629 Sir 
James Cambell, Ironmonger; in l630 
Sir Robert Ducy, MerchantTavlor; but 
no Pageant appears for these four years. 

17 . That of 1631 was, “London’s 
Jut ffonorarium, exprest*jn sundry 
Triumphs, Pagiants, and Shews, at 
the initiation or entrance of the Right 
Honourable George Whitmore into the 
Maioralty of the famous and farre rc- 
nouaed City of London; all the charge 
and expense of the laborious proiects 
and obiMts both by Water and Land, 
being the solevndertakingof the Right 
Worshipful the Society o^abburdash- 


ers. By Thomas Heywood,’’ 1631,4to. 
A copy of this is in Mr. Gough’s col* 
lection at the Bodleian Library. 

18. Heywood %vas the next year a 
second time brought forward in **Lon- 
dini Arlium el Scientiarium Scatnrigo ; 
or London’s Fountain of Arts and S^ci- 
cnces; exprest in simdrle Triumphs, 
Pageants, and .Showes, at the initiation 
of the R. 11. Nich.Raynton* into the 
Maiortyof the famous and far-rcuowued 
City London. All the charge and ex¬ 
pense of tlie laborious projects, both by, 
w.atcr and land, being ‘.he sole undertak¬ 
ing and charge of the Right Worship- 
full Conipanyofthelluberdcisucrs; writ¬ 
ten by Tho. Haywood,” 1632, 4tot. 

19 . Ini 633 appeared “ London Imp .; 
or London Mercator, explained in sun¬ 
dry Triumphs, Pageants, and Shows, 
at the inauguration of the Right Hon. 
Ralph Freeman, at the charges of tho 
Right Worshipful Company of Clo¬ 
thiers. By T. Haywood, 1()33,” 4to. 

[About the Kuh of January, l633-4. 
Sir Ralph Freeman invited the King, 
Queen, and the Masquers of the four 
principal Inns of Court to a Banquet, 
“ who, clothed in rich and glorious 

S iarcl, attended inn most solemn and 
endid parade from the Court to 
Merchant Taylors* Hall, where they 
continued in their sports until it was 
almost morning. Then the Lord Mayor 
entertained the King and Queen, the 
Lords and Ladies, and the Masquers, 
and the Inns of Court Gentlemen 
with a noble and stately Bamuet.’* 
Chauncy gives a circumstantral ac* 
count of the Procession, Sire, in his 
account of Aspeden, the seat of the 
Freemans. Hertfordshire, p. 122.] 

Sir Ralph Freeman died during his 
Mayoralty; and was succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Moulson; but no Pageant of 
his appears in print L 


* Whose monument at Enfield is engraved and described in vol. xcin. ii. 30.9. 
i* ** At the end of this Pageant is e panegyric on Maister Gerard Christmas, for bring¬ 
ing the Pageants end figures to such great perfection both in symmetry and substance, being 
bwwe but onshapen monsters, made only of slight wicker and paper. This man designed 
Mdersgate, and carved the equestrian statue of James 1. there, and tho old peice of Nor- 
wnmberla^ House. His sons, John and Mathias, carved the gnat ship built at Wool- 
vich in 1637.*’ Gough’s British Tmwgraphy. 

t From the dates of the followingPi^eauts, the list of Lord Mayors, os given by Heylyn, 
Seymour, Maitland, &c. is evidently incorrect os to tho dates of their election from the 
year 1633 to the present time. The error has arisen from making Sir Thomas Moulson 
continoe Lord Mayor during the year 1634-5, whilst the truth is, that he was in office 
for a few months only after Sir Ralph Freeman’s death in 1634, and that Sir Robert Park- 
hurst succeeded him, Oct. 29, that year.—^No Pageant appears for 1641, bvit some Poems 
were published, entitled ** Epicedia in obitum octo scnatoruni Lnndincnsiucn, duoriim cqui- 
tum exprastorum, et sex ormigeromm. Inm Panegyricum Inaugurale Pnetoris Londini, 
Cantabr. 1641,” 8vo. 

20. Ill 
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20. In l634, Taylor, the Water Estate: exprest in sundry Triuhiphs, 
Poet, was, apparently for the only Pageants, and Shewes, at the iunitia-' 
time, employed as the City Bard. IIis tjon of the Right Honourable Henry 

f iruduction is entitled ; “Triumphs of G.irvvay into the MnjoraUy of the 
•'aioe and Honour; at the inangura- famous and farre-fained City Loudon, 
tion of [Sir] Robert Parkhiirst, Cloth- All the ehargo and expense of the la- 
worker. Compiled by John Taylor, horious projects, both by water and 
the Water Poet,” 1634. land, being the sole undertakings of 

21. In 1635 was Londini Sinus the Riglit Worshipfull Society of 
iS'«/tttts,or London’s Harbour of Health Drapers. Written by Thomas Iclcy- 
and Happiness. Epressed in sundry wood, l63y,” 4io. A copy is mliong 
Triumphs, Pageants, and Showes; at Mr. Gough’s in the Bodleian Library, 
the initiation of the Riglit Honorable and a second was bought by Mr.dle- 
ChristophcrClethrowe, into the Maior- ber for 1/. Is. at Mr. Bind ley’s sale, 
aityoftlicfnrrercnownedCityI.ondon. Jan. 21, 18 If). This appears (o haio 
All the charges and expeiices of this been tile last Pageant in Charles'si 
present Ovation, being tiic sole under- reigtf. 

taking of the Right Worshipfull Com- In 10'40 Sir William Acton, Knt. 
]ianyof the Ironmongers. I’lic 2()th and Bart, was Lord Mayor, and was 
of October, anno salutis, lC‘35. Writ- discharged Xiy the House of Commons, 
ten by Thomas Heywood.” and Sir Edinuiul Wright, Grocer, coii- 

In 1636', Sir Edward Bromfield, stitnlcd in his place, who only served 
Fishmonger, was Lord M.ayor; but iiiilill Oct 2f), l641, when Sir Richard 
no Pageant for that year has been dis- (inrney, Knt. Clothworkcr, was elect- 
covered. ed to the Civic Chair; and yiciigh no 

22. In 1637 was published “/.on- P.igcant was exhibited on his aecomit, 
dini Speculum} or London’s Mirror; lie assisted in an iuiporlant*Triimiph. 
exprest in sundry Tiiuniphs, Pageants, On the King’s return fioin Scotland, 
and Showes, at the initiation of the he made a triiniiphaiit entry into 
Right Hon. Richard Fcnn *, into the London, and passed through the City 
Mairolty of the famous and farrc-rc- to Whitehall, being entertained at 
nowiied' City London. All the charge Guildhall on his way. 
and expense of these laborious pro- The following Tracts were publisli- 
jccis, both by water and land, being ed on this occasion; of the three first 
the sole undertaking of the Right there are copies in the collection of 
Worshipfi^ Company of the Habber- Francis Freeling, E’sr|. — 1. “King 
dashen. :iil$^ritlcn by Thomas Hey- Charles his Entertuimiicnl, and Lon- 
wood, 1^7,” 4to. A copy is among don’s Loyaltie, being a true relation 
Mr. Goiigh’ffcollcction in the Bodleian and description of the manner of tlio 
Library, and another was bought at (’iitie's Welcome, and expression of 
Mr. Bindlcy’s sale, Jan. 21, I 8 I 9 , by the subjects’ love to his Iloyall Majes- 
Mr. Rhode.s for 4l. 4^. tic, at his return from Scotland. Likc- 

23. The following year produced wise the time and place where the 
“ Porta Pietaiis; or the Port or Lord Major and his brethren the Al- 
Harhour of Piety, exprest in sun- dermen of this glorious Cilie, with the 
dricTriumphes, Pageants, and Shewes, rest of the Companies, meet and con- 
at the initiation of the Right Hon. duct his Royal! Majestic to (tie Guilii- 
Sir Maurice Abbott, Knight, into the hall to- a stately Feast. And after- 
Majoralty of the famous and farrc-rc- wards t6 his Pallace of Wcsiminstcr, 
iiowned City London. All the charge there to lolace himself. Likcwi.se a 
and expense of the laborious projects, cojiic of Verses congratulating the 
both by water and land, being the sole King’s Return. By J. H. God sure 
undertaking of the Right Worshipful the King! London; printed for John 
Company of Drapers. By Thomas Hey- Greensmith, l64J,” 4to. pp. 6. At 
wood, 1038,” 4to.—For the title of this page 5 of thij curious Tract is “A 
Pageant, not mentioned in the “Biog. Precept from the Lord Major to the 
Drainaiica,”Iauiobliged to“Eu. H.” scvcrall Compatiira touching the En.- 

24. Next followed “ Londini Sla- tertainment of his Hoyall Majestie.” 
tus PacatuSf or London's Peaceable A second copy of this ia in the Bri.- 

w 

* There was also published “ Panegyr. tnnug. Mnjoris Londin. Kioherd Fenit, «t Pueiua 
du ccleberriiua Triuubuntkdos .\ugusla; civitaw : authiire £d\r. Ucnlowes^ 1837,” iivu. 
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tish Museum *. — 2. *' England's 
G^nifort, and London's Joy: ex¬ 
pressed in the Royall, Triumphant, 
uiid Magnificent Entertainment .of 
our dread Soveraigne Lord, King 
Charles, at his blessra and safe rcturne 
from Scotland, on Thursday the 25th 
of November, l6'41, by the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Sir Richard Gurn^, Knt. 
Lord Major and the Recorder Sir Tho¬ 
mas Gardner, avho were at that pre¬ 
sent both knighted, who attended his 
Mruesty with the other right worshi|>- 
fuil Knights and Aldermen, Sherifics 
and Com])anie8 of this famous City of 
London; together with the manner 
and forme how the state was to b^ ob¬ 
served and performed by the sevcrall 
companies on horsebacke and foot, 
for the conducting of his Majesty, the 
Qneene, the Prince, and all the itoyall 
Progeny to the Guildhall, London, to 
dinner, and from thence to his Majes¬ 
ties Palace at Whitehall: also the se¬ 
vcrall Speeches, and other Verses pre¬ 
sented to his saered person at that 
time. l64r,’’ 4to. pp. 8. In the title is 
a wood-cut of the King on horseback, 
and there are also three others of the 

K recession. This rare tract (probably 
y John Taylor) had two editions pub- 
lishecrbefore and after the day. Mr. 
Freeling’s copy is of the former; one in 
the Althorpe Library, of the latter de¬ 
scription. The title alrove is that of the 
latter; by comparing with Moule, some 
variations will be found itt the title.*—3. 
** Five Speeches spoken to his Ma¬ 
jesty returning out of Scotland, with 
the description of what Honorable 
Triumphs his Majctty did ride in 
London- 1641," 4to.—4. ** Ovatio Ca¬ 
rolina f theTriumph of King Charles; 
or the triumphant manner and order 
of receiving his Majesty into his City 
of I/)ndon, Thursday 25th November, 
A.D. l64l; upon his return safe and 
happy from Scotland,” l641, 4to. Of 
this Mr. Gough's copy is in the Bod¬ 
leian. It is inserted as a London Pa¬ 
geant in the Biographia Dramalica, 
but has less of the character of a Pa¬ 
geant than the two first mentioned. 

A long account of the Entertain¬ 
ment is to be found^in Maitland’s 
London. It appears by another Tract 
mentioned by Mr. Moufe, ** The 
King’s most gracious Speech,’’ &c. 
(of which also Mr. Freeling possesses 
a copy) that the Ixird Mayor, ^Al¬ 
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dermen, &c. soon after in return re¬ 
ceived "aRoyall Invitation from both 
their Majesties to feast with them at 
Hampton Court.” And in less than a 
montli, Occ. 14, l641,Sir Richard Gur¬ 
ney was created a Baronet. Such a stale 
of things did not last long; for this 
highly-favoured Lord Mayor was soon 
after discharged by Parliament; and 
the fickleness of the Citizens was 
immortalized by ** London’s Love, 
or the Entertainemcnt of the Parli¬ 
ament; being a true description of the 
great and generous Welcome given to 
the Houses of Lords and Commons on 
the ](.)th day of Jan. at Grocers' Hall, 
l64li-2], by divers Citizens of good 
quality. Wherein is declared the great 
and manifold expressions of l.ovc be 
twixt the Lords and Commons. Like¬ 
wise the Cilie’s Protestation both to 
the King and Parliament, concerning 
their loyal! affections and unexpressa- 
ble loves. London. Printed for John 
Thomas, l64l.” 4to. 8 pp. This gives 
an account of a Dinner to the Lords 
and Commons at Grocers’ Hall; af¬ 
terwards to their attendants, and to 
Capt. Langham and his Company, 
who guarded both Houses. The Lords 
and Commons were attended by al¬ 
most 150 Citizens who had fined 
for Sheriff, Common-Councilmcn, 
Merchants, and Tradesmen. A copy 
of this is among the King’s Panmn- 
leu in the British Museum. The 
Chief Magistrate who succeeded was 
Sir Isaac Pennington, who, in his 
turn, was displaced as an Alderman 
at the Restoration; and, moreover, 
convicted of High 'Freason for the 
Murder of King Charles. He died a 
prisoner in the 'I’ower. 

The London Pageants shared the 
fate of more important institutions at 
this troublesome period, and were dis¬ 
continued for about fifteen years; but 
they were resumed, before the Resto¬ 
ration, in 1655 ; with which my next 
communication shall commence. 

J. Nichols. 

Mr. Urbak, Jidmonton, Oct. 30. 
LLOW me to request informa¬ 
tion relative to the origin and 
life of Edward Latymer, who founded 
schools at Edmonton and Hammer¬ 
smith for the education and clothing 
of boys belonging to those towns. 



* It is very strange that not a single Lord Mayor’s Pageant is to be found in this 
otherwise well-stored National Library. 
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1824.] On the Egyptian Pyramids. 


In the Deed of Gift, bv which he 
endowed the Edmonton School, which 
bears date the SOth of March, 1824, 
he is described as late of London, Gen> 
tieman; and Sir Hugh Mydelton, Bart, 
is one of the trustees named therein. 
Edward Latymcr may, therefore, be 

I trcsunied to have been well known in 
lis day (noscitur c sociis) ; a commu¬ 
nication through the medium of your 
Magazine, will oblige 
A Trustee of Latymer’s School. 


- , rr IVrabneis Parsonage. 

Mr. Urbar, ^ ^ 

I F the subject of the Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids be not altogether exhausted, 
and iluit you really think I have plaeed 
it in some new point of view worthy* 
of insertion in your Magazine, I shall 
be obliged by your giving publicity to 
the following communication. 

Rollin, in bis Ancient History, says, 

“ Such were tho famous Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids, which, by their figure, as well as size, 
have triumphed over the injuries of time 
and the barbarians. But what efforts soever 
men may make, their nothingness will nl- 
v/ays appear, llicsc pyramids were tombs; 
and there is still to be seen, in the middle 
of the largest, an empty sepulchre, cut out 
of one entire stone, about three feet deep 
and broad, and a little above six feet long. 
Thus ail this bustle, all this cxpeuce, and 
all tlie labours of so many thousand men, 
ended in procuring a prince, in this vast 
and almost boundless pile of building, a 
little vault six feet in length. Besides, the 
Kings who built these pyramids hod it not 
in their power to be buried in them; and 
so did not cnjby the sepulchre they had 
built. The public hatred which they in¬ 
curred, by reason of tlioir unheard-of cruelties 
to their subjects iu laying such heavy tasks 
upon them, occasioned their being interred 
in some obscure place to prevent their 
bodies from being exposed to the fury and 
vciigeauce of the populace.” 

The sentiments of most of the learn¬ 
ed, in all ages, as to the purpose in¬ 
tended by the erection of the Egyptian 


* It is DO more than doing Justice to Mr. 
Pratt, equally with myself, to state, that I 
have never seen his Translation of Q. Cur- 
tius: nor did I know of such a work liaving 
been published, till his letter appeared in 
the April number of the Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine, shewing tlio literary coincidence be¬ 
tween us. The fact is, 1 nave access to no 
other books than what constitute my own 
little library. 


Pyramids, may be viewed in the above 
extract: with them Mr. Belzoiu coin¬ 
cides. 

A young man of the name of Pieri, 
employed in the counting-house of Briggs 
and Walmos in Cairo, came the next day to 
visit the Pyramid, and, having rummaged 
the rubbish inside of the Sircophagus, 
found a piece of bone, which we supposed 
to belong to a human skeleton. On search¬ 
ing farther, we found several pieces, which 
having been sent to London, proved to be 
tho bones of a bull.”—** It has been stated 
also, that it might be supposed these large 
Sarcophagi were mode to contain the bones 
of bulls, as the Sarcophagus which wo 
foun^ in tho tombs of the Kngs at Thebes 
was of enormous size, end more ft for a 
bull than a human body. I cannot agree in 
this opinion, however; for if the person 
who made the observation had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing and examining the cases and 
Sarcophagi iu which the Egyptians were 
ijuried, he would find that the better classes 
of people had cases within cases, some 
nearly double the size requisite to contain 
one person; and it is natural eliercfore to 
suppose, that the Kin^s of Egypt had more 
cases than one or two, consequently the 
Sarcophagus, which was the outer case, 
must have been much larger than the rest, 
to contain them all.”—^Bclzoni, vol. i. pp. 
425-6*. 

The circumstance of having cliambers 
and a sarcophagus (which undoubtedly con¬ 
tained the remains of some great personage), 
so uniform with those in the other pyra¬ 
mid, I think leaves very little question but 
that they wor^erected os sepulchres; and 1 
really wonder, that any doubt has ever cx- 
istccl, considering what could bo learned 
from the first pyramid, which has been so 
long open. Tliis contains a spacious cham¬ 
ber with a Sarcophagus; tho passages are of 
such dimensions as to adroit nothing larger 
than the Sarcophagus; they hod been closely 
shut lip by large blocks of granite from 
witliin, evidently to prevent the removal of 
that relic. Ancient authors are pretty well 
agreed in asserting that thesoemonuments 
were erected to contain the remains of two 
brothers, Cheops and Cephrenes, Kings of 
Egypt. They are surrounded by other 
smaller pyramids intermixed with mauso¬ 
leums or burial grounds. Many mummy 
pits have been continually found there; yet 
with dl these proofs, it has been asserted, 
that they were erected for many other pur¬ 
poses than the Jlrue one; and nearly as ab¬ 
surd, that they served for granaries.”—^Bel- 
zoni, vol. irp. 430. 

The reasoning of Mr. Beizoni in the 
above passa/KS, is not at all, in my 
opinion, to tne purpose; for os, on the 
one hand, there vuas not case within 
case found in the great Sarcophagus in 
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the second pyramid, so, on the other, 
the bones actually found therein, have 
been proved to be those of a bull. The 
inference to be drawn from thcitcc 
will readily be, that these structures 
were not intended by the Princes who 
built them, as ]>Iaces for their ofjCn in¬ 
terment. And hence it will be neces¬ 
sary to cite a passage or two from He¬ 
rodotus, whose work, had it been duly 
appreciated, would long since have set 
at rest the question, as far at least as 
concerns Cheops, the founder of the 
hrst pyramid : hut the greatest part 
of the ancients looked u|inn Herodotus 
ns an author that indulged himself too 
much in the privilege of travellers; 
and therefore, in general, seem to give 
very little credit to what he advances; 
though time and experience have at 
last convinced the world, that he had 
a genius superior to the rest of man¬ 
kind ; that his diligence and veracity 
were equal to his genius; and that he, 
like our cciimrymaii K. Ilaoon, disco¬ 
vered truths too {ubliine for the con¬ 
templation of tJieage he lived in*.” 

** Huic igltur ntunlemkc vias” (via quS. 
traxcruDt lapidcs ad cc<lificand\iin p}rainUluin) 
** insun.tos dccein annus fuissc, .sinudqitc 
coniicwaiiis in eo colic, in quo stant pyra- 
mides, camer/'s suHcrianeis, qiuis illc slbi 
pro sepululno dcstinavit in imirlii, fossa cx 
Nilo intro acti.”—Iferod. Euterpe, 121. 

“ Et hn*c quidem pyraniis” {|>yrBinis Cc- 
pkrenis) “ metisurum prions illius” (pyra- 
midis Chcopis) non exa:q&t;( nam lucn- 
suriis ctiam nos cxegimus:) ncc cameras 
balict siibterrancas, ntc fossa ex Nilo deri- 
vata in banc inferii^ iuflult, sicut in iilam, 
In qua Nilus per cenalcm tnurario o|)erc con- 
struetam iitsulam circmiiluit, in qna sepul- 
tum Clieopcm aiunt.”—Herod. Euterpe, 127 , 
ex Versionc J. Schweigliaeuser. 

These extracts, from that inestimable 
author, not only shew that there were 
subterraiiAin chambers under the great 
pyramid, designed by Cheops for his 
place of interment; but that the opi¬ 
nion prevalent ill Egypt, in liietimc of 
Herodotus, was, that he was actually 
buried within them. 

lion well worthy of credit Herodo¬ 
tus was, may he seen in the ftillowing 
account, by Mr. Btlzom, of the enter- 
prize of Capl. CabilUa, who di!iCo\'er- 
cd chambers under the great pyramid, 
in some one of which it can scarcely 

* See For.stt‘r'« learned tieugrapljiical 
Dissertation, affixed to Spelinon’s Translation 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


be doubted that Cheops' botiy remains 
to this day. 

** The enterprize of Captain Cabillia is 
worthy the attention of every one interested 
in antiquities, as he has solved a question 
by which the learned woild has l>ceu puzzled 
for many centitries. The famous well which 
has given rise to so much conjecture, turns 
out to be a communication with a lower 
passage leading into an inferior chamber, 
discovered and opened by himself. He first 
descended the well to the depth of 33 feet, 
where his progress ■ts stopped by' four 
large stones. Tlireeof these being removed, 
there was space enough fur a to pass 
tiirough; but the fourtli he could not stir, 
though he had the help of Air. Kabitsh, a 
young man in the employment of Mr. 
Bagltos, who bore a share of the expcnce 
with the Captain. Twenty-one feet below 
this place they found a grotto, seventeen 
feet long and four high; and seven feet be¬ 
low this, a jdatfurm, from which the well 
descended 2 l' 0 feet lower. The Captain 
went down, and at the bottom found earth 
find sand : but from the hollow sound under 
his feet he judged that the passage must 
coinmunicate with some other apartment 
below. He then set some Arabs at work to 
remove the sand; but the heat was so great, 
and the candles so incajiablc of burning, for 
want of oxygen, that they were compelled 
to desist. The Captain then turned his re¬ 
searches to another quarter, and began to 
enlarge the entrance into the first passage 
of the pyramid. For this operation he was 
well uii'arrJcd; for by it he found, that the 
(lassage continued downward; and having 
employed severa] men, and taken out a great 
deal of earth and rubbish, at last, after a 
long and anluous toil, he came in contact 
with the bottom of the well, where he fuimd 
the baskets and rope which had been left 
there.”—“ Proceeding in his laborious re¬ 
searches, he found that the passage led into 
a chamber cut out of the rock, under the 
centre of the pyramMl.”—Belzoni, vol. i. 
pp. 214-15. 

For wliat purpose then were these 
v.^st fabrics raised ? I entirely coincide 
in opinion with those who suppose 
them to be the sepulchres of the sacred 
hulls C’hcops and Cephrenes ar^e 
de.scribcd as being gniliy of the most 
iiiiicard of crnciiics; wherefore, the 
interring, by the former, of tli" body 
of /Ipis (the subsiiiule for the great 
Egyptian god Osiris) in the pyramid, 
may readily be conceived to have been 
supposed by him the surest method of 
rendering his own .sepulchre inviolable, 
(k-phrenes, in emulation of his brother, 

'h Bclziini mentions that such an opinion 
bad been SMtcci. 

deal 
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huilt the second pyramidt: but as 
Herodotus affirms tnat it has tio sub¬ 
terranean chambers^, we may con¬ 
clude that his body lies by that of his 
brother under the first pyramid. How¬ 
ever this may be, the hint seems to 
iiave' been taken by succeeding nio- 
narchs (though iust and good they 
might be), and thus it might become 
fasnionabie amongst them to inter a 
god (Apis) above (or, as in the tombs 
at Thebes, within) the sepulchres they 
had destined for themselves. 

Yours, &c. Revett ShepfArd. 

A Peak for Recoscilino the Eu¬ 
ropean AND Eastern Computa¬ 
tions of Time. 

H istory, without chronology, 
might be reduced to confusion. 
Events misplaced, very soon discover 
the deficiency of the historian, and 
discredit the nation itself of whom 
they speak. The order and arrange¬ 
ment of human transactions, form the 
first labour of him who undertakes to 
present a detail of the origin and pro- 
mss of human affairs—and when he 
dwells too long upon the traditions of 
any early nation, it seems as if he had 
obtained so little of the due order of 
its history as to be fearful of enter¬ 
ing upon his work. All the writers 
of ancient times have endeavoured to 
overcome the difficulties with which 
they are met in their very approach to 
the threshholds ofTime; ana with re¬ 
search and unwearied labour, have ac¬ 
complished their design in a manner 
to satisfy the earnest enquiries of their 
readers (ds far as due allowance will 
permit), when they have, as pioneers, 
cleared the way through the thorny 
and untrodden paths of obscurity. 

But much yet remains to be done 

' i* The cruelties of the brothers, Cheops 
and Cephrenet, seem chiefly to have been 
the iiD^sing the heavy burthen upon the 
people of building the pyramids; tlierefore 
it is not at all incousUtent with the alleged 
impiety of Cephrenea, to suppose that he 
elected Ms pynunul solely for a burial-place 
for Afisy without any view to his own se- 
piuUure beneath. 

$ Beizoni is in errors vol. i. p. 395, 
where he says, Herodotus was deceived 
by the Eeyptian priests, when told there 
wen no Siamber^ in the second pyramid.'* 
They told him there were no subterranean 
chambers, as under the^rsl. 

Gint. Mao, November, 1834, 
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in the histories of F^pt,' China, and 
India. An attempt to remove the im¬ 
mense mountain which kept the Cirn- 
merians in conlintMl darkness by over¬ 
shadowing their city, would cieate a 
smile until that attempt were accom¬ 
plished. Thus the daricness which en- 
shrowds their early history, and conti¬ 
nues to obscure it by some incorrect 
method of computation, assuredly may 
by diligent search be removed, so as 
to bring all nations to one system. 
“The Puranas," says Mr.Mill, in his 
very valuable History of British In¬ 
dia, V. ii. p. 65, “ have a similar tra¬ 
dition of the mountains of Benares t 
until Mutra-deva growing angry at 
their insolence, they humbled them¬ 
selves to the ground, and their highest 
peak became not more than 500 feet in 
neight.” The same vanity carries the 
Chinese above the clouds, and proudly 
vaunts an ancestry from heaven! In¬ 
dia, unable to follow her neighbour, 
has submitted to wanton -invention, 
and to excite also* astonishment and 
reverence to the crafty fafsehoods of 
the priesthood of Brahma i—the diffi¬ 
culties have thus accumulated for ages, 
and acquired a veneration to palpable 
error and inconsistency, which UiAVOuld 
be almost miraculous at once to de¬ 
cipher and to dispel! 

But still the grand desideratum of 
reducing all nations to a level in re¬ 
spect of time, stimulates at least the 
earnestness hf the wish to proceed on 
sucli a basis as should lead to it, though 
much labour and considerable time 
must first be devoted before it can be 
obtained. But it would at once au¬ 
thenticate the Mosaic history—it would 
clear and arrange the Patriarchal s^es, 
and place before all those nations, which 
have not accorded to our Revelations, 
the sanctity and Divine original which 
we ascribe to them. It would, more¬ 
over, shew the clear connection of all 
the dispensations vouchsafed to man, 
and convince all those countries, noiv 
sitting in darkness, that we are all 
brethren, all partakers of the same 
Grace, and all looking for God's own 
marvellous light! 

While the, mosaic annals do not 
carry the date of Creation higher than 
5584 years at the present time, all the 
eastern nations add thousands to thou¬ 
sands, and make the reign of one king 
to ^tend beyond the limits of time' 
and space. 


Ail 
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All the numbers and events of In¬ 
dia arc stretched, like those of China, 
far beyond any possibility; —thus. 
Boom Assor collected the daushters of 
16,000 Rajahs:—20,600 Raj^s were 
held in confinement! and to become 
a Saca, each must have killed 550 mil¬ 
lions of a niidity tribe of heretics call¬ 
ed Sacas!—the period of Salivana, a 
still expected monarch, is to last 18,000 
years:—Gopaal was king of the whole 
world, and nad two brides—the earth, 
and her wealth. (2 Mill, l63.) 

These extrava^nt notions tend to fa¬ 
vour the idea of some political philo¬ 
sophers of one universal monarchy; but 
the period has never been either pro¬ 
phesied or discovered. By despotism 
and Brah.minical priestcraft taken to¬ 
gether, the Hindus are, says Mr. Mill 
(p. 167 ), ia mind and body, the most 
enslaved portion of the human race. 

, It is to obtain their emancipation 
from this bondage, and to convince all 
the world pf the miraculous truth of 
everff dispensation^ that a fresh investi¬ 
gation of their modes of computation 
is here recommended. 

I think that a resident in China, 
and another in Hindostan, (and who so 
proper,Jf they could spare the time, 
as Ur. Morrison, the translator and 
editor of the Scriptures into Chinese, 
and Mr. Hands of Canara, &'c. Ike.)— 
might make the enquiries with greater 
ease thananyoncat home, because their 
difficulties would arise daily, and they 
might have recourse personally to con¬ 
versation, and to many of the books 
of the country, which might at length 
subject this stubborn mountain to 
public intercourse, and expose its illu¬ 
sion ! 

1 suspect that, like children at play, 
they accustom themselves to numerous 
subdivisions, and count pounds into 
shillings, ahd change shillings into 
farUungs, to lead others by the total 
into a conception of great possessions ; 
and if the French can still persuade 
themselves to do so, and cite a man’s 
fortune by thousands of francs, while a 
plain Englishman computes its amount, 
as the fact is, to be but a few pounds, 
we must not wonder if we find both 
China and India Batter themselves 
with the same crednliiy in respect of 
their high antiquity:—if they com¬ 
pute days by minutes, and year^ by 
days, it nas been no very difficult ta|K 
to deceive their people into a belief 
that such were the only true divisions 
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of chronoloCT: if such an error could 
be found at tne root, the secret would 
be developed, more especially too, as 
they have some similarities with Eu¬ 
ropean science; these might serve as 
the basis of this enquiry. 

By some taUes kept at Benares, 
dates are given far more ancient than, 
and wholly inconristent with, the 
chronology of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Monsieur Bailly laboured with the ut¬ 
most assiduity, on the strength of astro¬ 
nomical observations and mathematical 
reasonings, 10 extend it even beyond 
their references! but La Place rejected 
their principles, and it is believed that 
only one British philosopher adopted 
them. 

The Siirya Sidhanta is the Hindu 
repository, on this subject, which has 
not gained any authority among Eu-^ 
ropcans j and Davies aiul some 
others have deemed these tables to be 
of much more modern date than has 
been ascribed to them. Now, Profes¬ 
sor Playfair remarks, as cited by Mill, 
2, 05, that ** the days of the week are 
dedicated by the Brahmins, as by us, to 
the seven planets: and what is very 
singular, they are arranged precisely 
in the same order—the ecliptic is di¬ 
vided, as with us, into the twelve signs 
of thirty degrees each; yet this divisira 
is purely ideal, and is intended merely 
for the purposes of calculation.” This 
renders the great differences in compu¬ 
tation of time still more extraordinary, 
and seems to prove that they compute 
by subdivisions only. It is supposed 
that the Hindus borrowed their divi¬ 
sions of the ecliptic from the Greeks, 
or, as Sir W. Jones (Ass. Res. 2 . 280) 
conceives, from the Chaldeans. 

Gibbon long harboured a suspicion 
that all the Scythian, and some, perhaps 
much, of the Indian science, was de¬ 
rived from the Greeks of Bactriana 
(Hist. 7 , 204); and Lord Macartney 
cli covered in China, mathematicai in^ 
struinents at Pekin and Nankin, not 
constructed for the latitude of those 
places, but for the 37th parallel, which 
IS the position of Balk or Bactria (Bar- 
row’s China, p. 280). Their commu¬ 
nication with Greek and' other Eu¬ 
ropean nations, is suspected to be the 
liasis of their astronomical knowledge, 
and that their national vanity and de¬ 
ception of the people, have led them 
to conceal it as their own, from a vast 
antiquity—and thus the secret having 

been 
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been carried too far, is at last very 
near detection: probably China may 
have, in like manner, shat^ up her 
communication with ail nations for 
the same purpose. Mr. Mill supposes 
(2, gs) their trigonometrictl compnta* 
tion to have been, before the revival 
of letters in Europe, carried to the 
East by the tide of victory. The na¬ 
tives of Hindustan might receive in¬ 
struction from the Persian astrono¬ 
mers, who were themselves taught 1^ 
the Greeks of Constantinople, and sti¬ 
mulated to those scientific pursuits by 
the skill and liberality of their Arabian 
conquerors. 

“ When traditionary fables are re¬ 
hearsed,” says the acute Professor Fer¬ 
guson (Essay on Civil Soc. p. Il6), 
“ by the vulgar, they bear the marks of 
a national character; and though mixed 
with absurdities, often raise the imagi¬ 
nation and move the heart; when 
made the materials of poetry, and 
adorned by the skill and the eloquence 
of an ardent and superior mind, they 
instruct the understanding, as vyell as 
engage the passions. It is only in the 
management of mere antiquaries, or 
stript of the ornaments which the 
laws of history forbid them to wear, 
that they become even unfit to amuse 
the fancy, or to serve any purpose 
whatever. It were absurd to quote 
the fable of the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
the legends of Hercules, Theseus, or 
(Edipus, as authorities in matter of 
fact, relating to the history of man¬ 
kind I but they may, with great justice, 
be cited, to ascertain what were the 
conceptions and sentiments of the age 
in which they were composed, or to 
characterise the genius of that peo|de 
with whose imaginations they were 
blended, and by whom they were 
fondly rehearsed and admired.” 

Thus, Bharat is said and believed 
to have been the first universal sove¬ 
reign of India, from whom it derived 
its original name, Bharata Versh: he 
is represented to have preceded Raa- 
niah the son of Cush (Gen. x. 7), who 
might have established the first go¬ 
vernment in India (Ass. Rm. i. 258), 
while it has been deemed impossible 
that any considerable part of India 
could have been peopled at that time. 
(Ibid ii. 401.) Maurice, iii. 104. 

Judisher, the son of Derma, is said 
to have reigned 27,000 years! _ The 
Hindus are also said to maintain the 
unity of God, though they worship 


the work of their own hands as God, 
and though the number of their deities 
is 330 millions. These traditions have 
descended from poetic fancies and allu¬ 
sions, into general belief and adr^tion, 
like tha high antiquity of their and 
the Chinese governments. Mill adds 
(ii. 103, from Ward's Introd. ciii.) ** be¬ 
cause they could not ascertain the date 
of the Shastras, the people are led to 
believe the assertions of the Brahmins 
that their antiquity is unfatboroable i 
but their system is less ancient than 
the Egyptian, and is the most puerile, 
impure, and sanguinary, of any system 
of idolatry that was ever established on 
the earth.” 

^ Dr. Buchanan found their propen¬ 
sity to deceive so strong, that in his 
Journey through Mysore (ii. 76-80) 
tlie Brahmins when asked for dates 
or authority, said, they must consult 
their books, which may be readily 
done: but when he sent his inter¬ 
preter, who was also a Brahmin, to 
copy the dates, they protended that 
their books were^ost:—gnd he adds, 
Europeans will arrive in time to think 
justly of the Hindus (1. 335, Christian 
Res.) 

The continuance of their traditions, 
in addition to all their contrivances to 
support their power and influence, is 
also to be accounted for by the fact 
that it is always more pleasing, and 
certainly more easy to believe, than to 
scrutinize,(,ror that exposes ignorance 
as well as fraud. The Chinese, with 
all their progress in the arts and 
sciences, have shewn that without the 
aid of foreigners they can neither cast 
a cannon, nor calculate an eclipse. 
(Barrow, p. 31.) This may also ac¬ 
count for their own credulity in the 
things they teach. 

I nave cited these traditional ab¬ 
surdities, in order to shew, that if they 
revolt against common sense, the same 
reasoning which disputes their authen¬ 
ticity and truth may, if directed to 
their equally traditional dates, attain 
the power of detecting them likewise: 
and in^ this cflbrt, the Jews arc in¬ 
volved in the same interest, because 
their compu tatiousare nearlycoeval with 
our own; if we have been deceived, 
they assuredly have been deceived also; 
ana it behoves us both to set ourselves 
right, or to justify ourselves against 
the Brahmin and Chinese : and if any 
kkmed Rabbi of their Church, or any 
of those who have recently froth con¬ 
viction 
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viction embraced the Christian faith, 
could be icd^ to assist in this investiga* 
tion, he might elicit no small light 
over the cloud that conceals it. It 
is also well worthy of notice, how 
much the Turks, Arabians, Hindus, 
and Persians, notwithstanding many 
diversities in their laws and institu¬ 
tions, yet resemble one another: which 
aflbrds a further ground for hope that 
upon an impartial scrutiny into their 
computations, they might oe found to 
agree, at least at the root. Besides, 
we are told that the urovinccs of Hin¬ 
dustan were rude, wnen conquered bj 
the Moguls, who did not alter their 
language or institutions, but otily in¬ 
termingled their own; and this serves 
to account for their present state. 
Their princes, moreover, acquired do¬ 
minion over the Aborigines, and must 
be now extremely aggravated to find 
themselves superseded in like manner, 
by having admitted upon their coast, 
scarcely two centuries ago, a few un¬ 
armed and defenceless merchants from 
Europe, to.build lints for their tem¬ 
porary dwellings, and barns for their 
goods—^who are now become the con¬ 
querors of their great Peninsula, and 
are pressing amongst them the limita¬ 
tions o^b^ience, and the influence 
of religious instruction and persuasion, 
from the foot of Cape Commorin to 
the northern boundaries of Cabul. 

But my hope of finding a similar 
computation is also built, principally 
u|)on one historical event in which 
they and all other nations agree; I 
mean the universal deluge. Of this 
astonishing event, not only the Mosaic 
liistory, but the traditions of every na¬ 
tion of the globe, confirm the truth; 
and had no other period afforded the 
light of certainty upon it, the recent 
increase in the science of geology has 
brought forth the evidences long hidden 
in the fossilized remains of antediluvian 
existence to the light of modern day! 
1 would therefore recommend this 
epoch to be the object of research, and 
the comparative computation of Moses, 
of Scaliger, and of Cuvier, of Buck- 
land, or Morison, and of Mill, to be 
brought fairly together. 

If we stop to consider the legend of 
India, which relates to a subsequent 
period very similar to our own, we find 
that after Vieramaditya had prayed to 
Cali-deva for power and a long life, 
which she denied to him, he w&s 
going to strike off his own head, when 


she appeared and granted him undis¬ 
turbed sway for 1000 years over all the 
world; after which, a divine child 
would be born of a virgin, son of the 
great Taeshaca carpenter or an'tist, who 
would deprive him both of his king¬ 
dom and his life; this would happen 
in the year of the Cali-yug, or final 
sera, or, as Dr. Robertson calls it, Col- 
lee-Jogue 3101—answering, says Mr. 
Mill (li. 248), to the ^rst year of the 
Christian sera. 

Some n.itions use the solar and some 
the lunar year, which difler in a small 
degree, the latter being shorter by a 
few days than the former. This dif¬ 
ference can never account for the wide 
extent of computation of time between 
the Chinese and the Europeans; but 
with us, the addition of the intercalary 
days is at all times sufficient to recon¬ 
cile our calculations; and by those of 
the Julian period, being 710 years 
more than the Mosaic, wc find a dif¬ 
ference in our present year 1824, of 
not less than ().'>4 years between the 
modern Jews’ mode of computation, 
and the Christian mode, from a. m. 
4004. 

But it is not clear that the Siamese 
tables are understood by Dr.Robertson 
in his Disquisition on India, p. 2y0, 
and by Mill, ii. 148, in the same light; 
for after mentioning them as originat¬ 
ing with the Mohammedans, and that 
they have been noticed by Loub^re, in 
his mission to Siam, he shews that 
they relate to events not higher than 
A. D. 638. Except that the fourth 
set were published by Le Gentil, to 
whom they were communicated by the 
learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a small 
town on the Coromandel coast, about 
twelve miles West of Negapatam, 
Dr. R, adds, “ the ejjoch of these 
tables is of high antiquity, and coin¬ 
cides with the beginning of the cele¬ 
brated icra of the Gaiyougham or 
Cali-Yug, which commenced, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian account, 3102 years 
before the birth of Christ." Now these 
must be the same tables to which Mill 
refers, but he states that year to an¬ 
swer to the first year of our aera. 

But still, Le Gentil, while in India, 
examined one of the Brahmin’s annual 
almanacks, and, observed two ecliiises 
of the moon which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error 
in cither to be very inconsiderable. 

P. 293 . 

This aflbrds another presumption 

that 
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that something like near coincidence 
might-finally oe discovered between 
both nations; whose observations were 
made at a very early period. 

The Brahmins, in the Carnatic, ac¬ 
knowledge that their science of astro¬ 
nomy was derived from the North, 
and that their method of calculation 
is denominated Fakiantt or new, to 
distinguish it from the Siddaniam, or 
ancient method established at Benares, 
which they allow to be more perfect. 
This city has always been the Athens 
of India, the residence of the most 
learned Brahmins, and the seat both 
of science and literature; and being 
subject to the British power, an op¬ 
portunity is now p^uliarly afforded of 
engaging both, British and Eastern 
learning in this investigation. (Ibid. 
300.) 

If we add their four seras together, 
we shall find their notions of the age 
of the world. See his note 67 , p. 
434, which to our notions seem to be 
irreconcileably extravagant. 

Years. 

I. Tlie Suttee Jogue, or age of 


Purity ------ 3,200,000 

2. Tirtah Joque, comiptiou of 

1-3d of mankind - - - 2,400,000 

3. Dwapaar Jogue, half became 

depraved ----- 1,600,000 

4. Collce Jogue, tlie present 

sera, all corrupted or lessened 400,000 


7,600,000 

Their millions mnst be reduced to 
thousands before the least assimilation 
can he obtained to our notions of 7000 
years fur the whole. Mr. Bailly made 


the attei^t, but did not convince the 
world. The Surya Siddbanta has been 
translated by S. Davis, Esq. Now if 
this latter period should come at all 
nearly to our sra, it is fairly deducible 
that preceding periods may 'have the 
same resemblance in history, and be 
found to have some identity in com¬ 
putation of time, although extended 
by erroneous subdivisions. 

Besides, we learn also that their re¬ 
cords pass from a remote ancestor to a 
remote successor, and misplace events 
or invent them, as imagination dic- 
mtes. Captain Wilford detected this 
in such writings; and met with a 
Chronicler at Benares who avowed it. 
(2 Mill, 151.) 

It would require more than the skill 
of Daniel to develope the mysteries of 
such records. I have not ventured to 
recommend so vain an attempt, espe¬ 
cially after such a detection as I have 
reserved for this place 1 but unless 
mankind are to be satisfied to condemn 
into the shades of falsehood all the 
computations of tb&e nations, upon 
the evidence thus briefly noticed, it 
may be presumed that they have only 
attempted to disguise what they learnt 
from other nations, and that this dis¬ 
guise once stripped off, would, tend 
greatly,-and most desirably, to confirm 
ourselves, and to convince them, and 
so unite us all in one household of 
faith, in that great and approaching 
day when all will acknowledge one 
God, one Messiah, one baptism, one 
faith, one hope! Deo in Excelsis 
gloria ! A. H. 
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SUSSEX. 

(Continuedfrom p. 32?.^ 

904. Sweyti, King of Denmark, and Olaus Magnus, King of Norvvoy, hav¬ 
ing failed in the siege of London, ravaged Surrey and Sussex in their retreat. 
It was probably about this time that a bloody batlle was fought at Lewes with 
the Danes, who were defeated, and whose King, Magnus, was taken pri¬ 
soner, but being kindly treated, became a convert to Christianity, and em¬ 
braced the life of an anchorite. 

1009 . IJetning and Anlaff, with a considerable force, wasted Sussex, proceed¬ 
ing through Hants and Berks. 

1013. Sussex ravaged by the Danc$. 

1061. Godwin, Earl of Kent, ravamd the sea-ports of this county. 

1056 . From Bosham Castle, Harold, son of Earl Godwin (afterwards Harold 
II.) went to the court of Win. Duke of Normandy, to procure the release of 
his brother Unloth and his nephew Hacun. ) 

1066 . Win. Duke of Normandy arrived qt PcverAcy Bay, Sept. * 9 , with gOO 
sail, and landed his invading army there. On the 14th of Oct. he came to an 

engagement 
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engagement with Harold, at a place called Epiton, hot afterwards, in com* 
memoration, named Battle, in which Harold waa killed. It lasted morn¬ 
ing till Bun-set William lost 15,000 men | the English, according to some 
Historians, lost 60 > 000 ; hut it seems probable that tins was the total of all 
that fell on the occasion. 

1017 or 1088. William II. invested Perensey Castle, where the rebellious 
Odo had taken refuge. After a aiege of six weeks want of foisd compelled 
the garrison to surrender, and the Bp. was conducted hv his nephew to Ro¬ 
chester, under a condition of the surrender of the citadel $ but a sally was 
made from the castle, and the royal escort were taken prisoners. 

1090 . William II. assembled the whole of the Bishops and Nobles of England 
at Hastings Castle to pay personal homage to him, previous to his deiiarture 
for Normandy. 

1097 . William II. op his return from Normandy, occupied Arundel castle. 

1102 . Robert de Bclesmo, 3d Karl of Arundel, took an active part in the re¬ 
bellion against Henry I. The King determining to subdue him, the Earl for¬ 
tified his castle, which, after aoi obstinate resistance, he was compelled to sur¬ 
render. 

1139 . The Empress Maud hospitably received at Arundel Castle after her 
landing at Little Hampton, by Adeliza, relict of Henry 1. Stephen, soon 
a]>pri8ed of her motions, appeared suddenly before the castle with a well- 
ap]K>inted army. The dowager queen sent hiiii this spirited message: She 
had received the Empress as tier friend, not as his enemy; she had no inten- 
tiou of interfering in their quarrels, and therefore begged the King to allow 
her royal guest to quit Arundel, and try her fortune in some other part of 
Enghanil. But,” added she, “if you are determined to besiege her here, I 
will endure the’ last extremity of war rather than give her up, or sufler the 
laws of hospitality to be violated.’* Her request was granted, and the Em¬ 
press retired to Bristol. 

1250. In October the sea passed her accustomed bounds, flowing twice with¬ 
out ebb, and made a most horrible noise. At dark the sea seemed to be on 
brcvtand to burn. The waves were so strong that it was impossible to save 
the ships on the coast. Winchelsea suflered greatly. 

1261 . Sussex visited by Louis the Dauphin, where he was firmly resisted by 
Wm. Colyngham, a man of singular valour. Henry Ill. taken prisoner at 
Lewes by the Barons. 

1263 . A battle fought ^^Hastin^ between the King and his Barons. 

1264 . May 14, an obstinate battle fought on the hill where the races are held 
at Lewes, between Hen. III. and his Barons. Simon Montfort, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, headed the Baronial army. The Royal forces were divided into three 
bodies 1 the right entrusted to Prince Edward; the left to Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans; and the centre to Henry himself. Prince 
Edward attacked the Londoners, under Nicholas Seagrave, with such impetu¬ 
osity, that they immediately fled, and were pursued with great slaughter. 
Montfort taking advantage of this separation, vigorously charged the remain¬ 
ing division of the royalists, which ne put to the rout. The King and the 
Earl of pornwall hastened to the town, where they took refuge in the priory. 
Tlie castle surrendered at discretion to the victorious arms. Prince Edward 
returning in triumph from the pursuit of the Londoners, learned with amaze¬ 
ment the fate of his father and uncle. He resolved to make an eflbrt to set 
them at liberty, but his followers were too intimidated to second his ardour, 
and he was finadly compelled to submit to the conditions subscribed by his 
father; who agreed that the Prince and his cousin Henry, son of the Earl of 
Cornwall, should remain as hostages in the hands of the Barons till their 
differences were adjusted by Parliament. In this contest 5,000 men were 
slain. The. King, who had his horse killed under him, performed prodigies 
of valour. Richa^, Earl of Cornwall, was taken prisoner. 

1266 . Winchelsea attacked by Prince Edward, who took it by storm, killed 
the principal persons under Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who had 
exercised on the sea many cruel barbarities. 

1287 . Old Winchelsea and Rye suffered greatly by the teinjiest, wliich choak- 
ed up the mouth of the Rotlier, and turned its course. 


1340. 
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1340. The French Irarnt several ships at Hastinp. 

1358. The French attacked and partly destroyeci Wlnchelsca. 

1377- Hastings burnt by the French, who attcmiHed to burn Winchelsea, biit 
were foiled*. They also attached Uyc, where they landed from five vessels; 
after plundering and setting it on fire, they went away, leaving the town 
quite desolate. Th^ landed at Rottingdean, advanced over the Downs, 
with the design of bying waste Lewes; but in this were disappointed by 
the vidotu ot John tie Cariloce, Prior of Lewes, Sir Thomas Cheney, 
Constable of Dover Castle, Sir John Falsley, and others, who, uron apprisal 
of it, hastened their vassals, and were j*fined by a number of peasantry, 
who boldly ascended the Downs, resolved to repel the invaders. l>iey 
were insumcieut both in number and skill to cope with the weli*trained 
troops of France. The brave peasantry were totally routed, but not till one 
hundred of their party- had sacrificed their lives, and the prior and the two 
knights made prisoners. The loss which the French sustained prevented fur¬ 
ther encroachments; they retired to their ships with their prisoners, wiK> 
were conducted to France. • 

1380. The French and Spaniards landed at and burnt Winchelsea. 

1397 . At Arundel Castle, Richard Ear) of Arundel, with hb brother the Abp. 
of Canterbury, the Duke of Gloucester, the Earls of Derby and Warwick, 
the Earl Marshal, his son-in-law, the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and Prior of 
Westminster, were accused of plotting to seize the person of Richard II. and 
to put to death all the lords of his Council. The Earl of Arundel, on the 
evidence of the Earl Marshal, was executed. 

1447 . Rye was again burnt by the French, when all the charters and records 
of the town are supposed to have perished. 

1450. Jack Cade, who had the year before slain a woman with clyld in this 
county, was this year taken in a garden and slain at Heathficld; from 
whence he was taken to London in a cart. 

1487. Henry VII. visited Rye. 

1513. The French made a descent on the coast of Brighton, under Commo¬ 
dore Pregent, when they pillaged and set Are to the town. The chapel was 
partially destroyed by the names. 

1645. The French, after they had retired from the Isle of Wight, made a de¬ 
scent upon the coast of Sussex, imagining by that means to draw the English 
fleet from its secure station in‘Portsmouth harbour, but were disappointed. 
They landed at “ Brighthamstead,’’ says Stowe, butvrre repulsed to their ships. 
They shortly after made another descent at Newhaven, but with less success, 
those that attempted to land being all killed or drowned. From Newhaven 
they sailed to Seaford, where they made another descent, with' the same 
ill success. They retired to their ships with diminished forces, and proceeded 
to France. 

1547 . Edward VI. visited Cowdray. 

1.65 L. July £7, Princess Elizabeth visited Halnaker; Petworth, JnlySO; at 
Cowdray, Aug. 18; at Chichester on the S5th. 

155.6. A man burned at Lewes, and another at Stcyning, for heresy; and in 
several following years many more in divers parts of the County, jis well as 
at Lewes. 

1573 . Elizabeth made a tour round the coast, when she visited Edridge, and 
spent six days there ; Sir Thomas Gresham, at Mayfield, where a room is still 
called "Queen Elizabeth’s room,” and the "Queen's Chamber;” Rye; 
Winchelsea, which she complimented with the title of " Little London.’ 

1586. - Philip, Earl of Arundel, having prepared a vessel privately to convey 
him to the Continent, by the advice ot Cardinal Allen, and to avoid the se¬ 
vere penalties against Catbolies> was taken at Little Hampton, when on the 
point of embarkation, and imprisoned in the Tower ef I..ondon. 

1591 . Elizabeth visited Chichester t and Cowdray House; Aug. 15, where she 
was highly entertain''4 by Lord Montacute. 

1642 . Soon after the battle of Edgehill; the King came from the Western 
counties as for as Hounslow, with the hope of terminating the distractions 
of the country by a cordial peace. Whileme lay at Reading, a deputation of 
this County waited upon him, requesting .his authority to raise the Southern 

counties 
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counties in his behalf. Having obtained the necessary commissions, they 
pitched upon Chichester, being a walied to^n, as the place of their rendez¬ 
vous. But they were greatly disappointed in their expectations of support 
from the people, and were joined by very few except ttieir own depenoents, 
and many of these followed with great reluctance. 

1643. Sir Wm. Waller was ordered by the Parliament in the beginning of 
this year, with a considerable force, to attack and dislodge the Royalists from 
Chichester. Upon the receipt of this information, they strengthened their 
situation, repaired the fortifications, and erected some additional works. The 
Parliamentary army allowed their opponents but little time to prepare for 
defence. The city was summoned to surrender; and as the order was not 
complied with, the batteries were opened against it. The North-west tower 
of the cathedral was beaten downt and never since rebuilt. In ten or 
twelve days the besieged were obliged to capitulate, Dec. 2g. No sooner had 
they entered the city, than, by the orders of their commander Waller, they 
fell to work to despoil Chichester Cathedral. They broke down, the organ, 
&c. plundered the sacramental .plate, tore all the Bibles, service and singing 
books, scattering the leaves over the church and church-yard. They destroyeci 
every thing that was not proof against th'eir pole-axes. After they had 
ransacked the cathedral, they marched on to Arundel, and halted at Alding- 
liourn, where they destroyed the Bishop’s house. 

1C43— 4 . About the end of the year Lord Hopton brought his forces suddenly 
against Arundel Castle, and reduced it on the first summons; but in less than 
wo months Sir Wm. Waller retook it as suddenly. In neither siege its 
strength was tried 1 the garrison in each instance was intimidated. At the 
latter surrender. Waller found in it the learned Chillingworth, who being of 
the Royal party, had taken refuge there. The fatigues he had undergone, 
and the bsage he met with from the conquering troops, cost him his life. 

1547, or l 648 . A party of Parliamentarians under Sir Arthur Haslerig were 
sent by Oliver Cromwell to Chichester, and destroyed and laid waste every 
thing m the cathedral, and other churches and houses belonging thereto. 

1631. After the battle of Worcester, Charles II. was conducted to the house 
of Mr. Maunsell of Ovingdean, near Lewes, by Lord Wilmot and Colonel 
Gunter, where he lay concealed some days; while his friends were devising 
his escape to France. They succeeded in engaging Nicholas Tettersall, mas¬ 
ter of a coal bri^ to make a voyage to the Continent. After night-fall 
Charles was conducted to the George Inn, Brightelmstone, Oct. 14 , and 
whence the following morning he embark^ for France, under the care of 
Capt. Tettersall j they landed at Fescamp in Normandy. 

1673. Charles II. at Rye, reviewed the English and French fleets lying in the 
Bay within sight of the place. 

i 6 m. The combined English and Dutch fleet were defeated, June 30 , at 
Beaclw Head by the French. 

1703. "rhe Emperor Charles VI. (then King of Spain) entertained at Pet- 
worth, on his journey from Portsmouth to Windsor, Dec. 28 ; and on his return, 
Dec. 31 . This year, Nov. 26 , a dreadful storm raged on the Sussex coast. 

1716: Sept. 20, George Prince of Wales, aflerwards George II. visited Stan- 
sted} and his father George I. Aug. 31 , 1722. 

172.5. In January, George 1 . on his return from Hanover visited Rye. 

1736. In December George 11 . on his return from Hanover, was driven by a 
storm into Rye. 

177&. Jan. 31 , was the highest tide along the Southern coast ever remem¬ 
bered. Much damage was done at Newnaven and at Brighton, where part 
of the battery that stood on the cliff was wasbetl away, and so high did the 
agitated vvaters rise, that the chimney from the top of a house near the bat¬ 
tery was washed away. 

17^. ^ In January, in consequence of the high tide and a violent gale of wind, 
considerable damage was done on many parts of the coast. 

1814 . On the 25 th of June, his present Majesty, then Prince Regent, the Em- 
pemr of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Grand Duchess of Ol^nburgh, 
visits the Duke of Richmond «t Goodwood, and the Earl of Egreinont at 
Pctworib. S. T. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


110. A History of the Church and Priory 
of Swine in Holderaess. By Thomas 
Thompson, Bsq> F.A.S. 8 t' 0 . /)p. 368. 
Plates. 

M r. THOMSON, in some pre¬ 
vious publications, has distin¬ 
guished himself so honourably, that 
we sincerely rejoice in another oppor¬ 
tunity of promulgating his just reputa¬ 
tion in our Archaeological Gazette. 
Wc shall, however, take the liberty of 
inverting the matter of his book, by 
treating the subject chronologically; 
and therefore begin with the pre¬ 
sumed Roman camp, as it is given 
with a plate in page 213, because we 
have some hopes that it will tend to 
remove the indistinct ideas concern¬ 
ing castramctalion, which have ail 
along prevailed among our Antiqua¬ 
ries, and also to exhibit the causes of 
that indistinctness. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in his Encyclopaedia 
of Antiquities, p. 4<)6, has professed 
his dissent upon good gnmnds to the 
indeterminate hypotheses of our Anti¬ 
quaries, conceming'the apmopriations 
of camps by their forms. The author 
of all this confusion is Vegetius, a 
writer to whom we shall sliow^ that 
only partial attention upon this head 
is due. No doubt can be entertained, 
but that every thing relating to Ro¬ 
man camps has been carefully collect¬ 
ed by the editor of the Castrensia of 
llyginus and Polybius. He but rarely 
quotes Vegetius, and upon the subject 
before us, the forms ot Roman camps, 
with no respect whatever. In p. l6, he 
says, Vegetius more suo turbat et con- 
fundit tempora,” [Vegetius tn Ws own 
manner corifounds and disturbs times \; 
and then proceeds to show instances. 
In another place, p. 82, he says, “ Ve¬ 
getius Gracos hac in parte, aut ad Grm- 
corum morem defiect^es Romanos^ ae- 
cuius, formam eastrorum parva diseri- 
fpinc poniti’’ i. e. Vegetius following 
the Greeks, or the Romans inclined to 
the Greek fashion (round cam|M!), lays 
little stress on the form if camps. But 
the main passage which has misled our 
Antiquaries is that quoted hy Mr. 
Thompson, p. 213, “ Castrorum au- 
tem dwersa tripleiaue munitio est.'* 
The fortification or camps is various 
Gbnt. Mao. Nmievdier, 1834. 


and r/iree-fold. This we pronounce 
to be in the main point a flagrant er¬ 
ror. First, as to diversa, Polybius 
says, ** TO fsa yivnett 

m OT^aroTtiueii Ttr^aymos loo trhsu'- 
(Kt i. e. every form of camps i» 
square [and] equilateral. And again, 
he savs, bo; u7a!^;^orTo; rraq avT«$ 
dev^qjbtaro; httPut voL^iyJadkit^ 

u sr^i vavret Ksit^of xou ‘tovov.” 

There being among them [the Romans] 
one simple form of castrametalion, 
which they use in every time and place. 
L. vi. apud Hyginum. In fact, there 
never existed, correctly speaking, but 
two regular forms of Roman camps, 
the perfect and the oblong square. 
The reason was this. “The soldier, 
when he entered the camp, had all 
things known as sooji as lieiaw them, 
the same ns if he was in his^iwn house 
and town. He well knew in what 
part, to what striga"*, to what tent he 
should go, (not what place he should 
defend in tumult); what aid he should 
look for; what way he should •be leil 
against the enemy; there was no risk 
of one running foul of another, or spme 
parts being omitted, through the de¬ 
fence of others, which is accustomed to 
happen in c^ps, of which the form is 
occasionally changed; no room for bus¬ 
tle, none for confusion, “quod solet 
evenire in casiris, quorum forma sa- 
hinde mulalur, nullus tiirbee locus, 
nullus confusioni. (Prolegomena ad 
Hyginum, no pages.) The diversa «k- 
nitio, therefore, of Vegetius is utterly 
without foundation, with regard to the 
Romans (except as is below stated); 
and if by triplex, wc are tn ynderstancl 
a triple rampart, it appears from the 
work quoted, p. 121, that the Romans 
did not exceed a double vallum, nor 
even proceed to that superior protec¬ 
tion, except for the purposes stated by 
Mr. Foebroke (Encycl. of Antiquities, 
p. 604), from Caesar, &c.>-In short, 
according to our reading, we have not 
been able to Sod any mention what¬ 
ever in the Roeaan Historians of a tri¬ 
plex vallum having been thrown up by 


* The spipa betiveeB the ways where the 
tenti weiepimisd.—Atv. 

that 
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that people. We therefore reject the 
following passage, founded on Vege* 
tius: 

'< Some of the fortiAcations of the Ro¬ 
mans in Britain, os well as in other parts of 
the world, were enclosed by a single ram¬ 
part and ditch, while others •were surrounded 
with two, three, or vtore distinct entrench¬ 
ments.” P.9 IS. 

There were nevertheless circum¬ 
stances which will partially vindicate 
Vegelius in these remarks concerning 
camps, viz. that they were interdum 
trigona, interdum quadrata, interdum 
semirolunda (L. i. c. 23); to which he 
adds (L. 3, c. 8) the oblong, called an 
invention of Galba, and vngravect in 
the Antiquae Observaiiones of Gabriel 
Simeon tlie Florentine. But these 
variations are explained away by the 
following passage of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (L. xxv.) under the campaigns 
of Julian : " Idea inter Iicec ila amli- 
gua, ne quid adversum acciderct revo- 
cantibus agmina clussicis in vallc gra- 
mine& prope rivuin, inultiplicato scu- 
torum online, in orbiculalam figwram 
melalrrtutius quievimus castris” (Hist. 
August, ii. ^h3.) Such occurrences as 
these only prove occasional variations 
under extraordinary circumstances. 
They tlo not prove that the Romans 
held in indifference the form of the' 
camp, for we know by remains very 
numerous, and decidedly ascertained, 
that the equilateral or oblong square 
was the form according (n rule; and 
that Polybius and Hyginus are correct. 
In short, the conclusion of Vegetius is 
simply this very illogical one, that be¬ 
cause a man has adopted, or does upon 
occasion adopt, the convenience of a 
hackney coach*, he holds it in equal 
estimation with his own carriage, 
which he generally uses. Add to this, 
that Rigaltius, in his Tactical Glossary, 
only quotep Vegetius, as an author ap¬ 
plicable with Leo, Mauricius, Nice¬ 
tas, Curopalates, &c. to the Greco- 
barbarous sera. Square camps were 
then only one form: Urbicius says, 
Karlov xuovf4.nos Kara isr^ayuims irxn- 
fta. Rigalt. Glossar. p. 80, ▼. 

His Glossary only applies to the No¬ 
velise of the Emperors who reigned 
after Justinian: and Britain was sub¬ 
jected to the -Romans long before the 
birth of Vegelius. 

* We admit the occurrence of Romans 
in a round camp on the Traj. column. * 


We shall sum up the whole with 
one remark. We have visited both 
Roman and British camps; and who¬ 
ever can suppose that an oblong square 
and a prsetorium in the centre is the 
work of that same people which also 
made triple ramparts and terraces 
around an irregular hill, and had only 
irregular patterns within, must be pre¬ 
pared to affirm thatdissimilarity proves 
conformity. The fact is, that Anti¬ 
quaries have copied Vegetius, and 
never visited grand specimens of either 
style. This we have done, and arc 
satisfied that there is no more resem¬ 
blance between Roman and British 
camps, than there is between the Par¬ 
thenon and Westminster Abbey. 

There are various gaps in the ram¬ 
parts of this earthwork, the occur¬ 
rence of which is thus explained from 
General Lc Roy. 

“ In camps of 800 yards square, which 
might receive about 4000 men, the Romans 
appear to have bad from eight to ten or 
even twelve gates.” P. 915. 

Now here again is another confu¬ 
sion, with extraordinary circumstances. 
The proper Roman camps had only 
four gates, the praetorian, decuman, 
and two principales. But, says the 
Annotator on Hyginus, ** Africanus.et 
Leo quatuor magnas et Jn/Mxna; por- 
tas in castris fieri jubent, sed minores 
comp.lures watfax-oria quae vocant.” 
Nevertheless, where the armies were 
larger and the camps longer, the Edi¬ 
tor of Hyginus admits that there were 
sometimes six gates, viz. two quintan 
gates (i. e. for ingress and egress to the 
quintana or market), in addition to the 
four above mentioned. Portce exlra- 
ordinatiee et questarue also occur *. 

There certainly is in the earthwork 
in question an appearance of a quarter 
of a Roman camp with a double val¬ 
lum ; but that it might be only a Ro¬ 
man British settlement, is not merely 
shown by the remains discovered, but 
also by its position, which is opposite 
to all the laws of Roman castramela- 
tton. It closely adjoins high ground 
to the South, by which ground it was 
commanded. It was a positive rule, 
says Hyginus, “ Ut regiones castris 
suhjaceant, ne mans castris immi~ 
neat.'' An auxiliary evidence is, no 
traces of a prsetorium. 


* Tiirneb. Adversar. 1. 30, c. 94, from 
Uvy, 1. 40. 

V Among 
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Among the remains found here was 
a curious instrument, which we con¬ 
ceive to have been a Roman padlock. 
It is of the form of one of their bells, 
i. e. like the modern sheen-bell with a 
ring at ton. On the sitle it had an 
opening liue a kc^-hole, but longer, a 
slit terminating in a circle, liiside 
was found a key, like the modern, but 
without wards. There might have 
been a catch within, which the key 
disengaged. 

In p. 220 we have a collection of re¬ 
marks concerning cells, wherein Whi¬ 
taker pronounces them pure British 
weapons; and others derive the appel¬ 
lation from the Celts. We beg to ob¬ 
serve, that they are not purely British, 
for they have been found at Hercula¬ 
neum, and that celtis is Latin for chi¬ 
sel, the French cisU being formed from 
celtis. Ducangc has “Veins inscriptio 
llumae Malleolo ct celte literatus Ci- 
Icx. V. Celtis.^’ Tlie discovery of them 
in connexion with half-hollowed ca¬ 
noes, seems to confirm the above ap¬ 
pellation and definition of them. 

In p. 80 wc find an allusion to gro- 
tesouc and even indecent carvings on 
stalls of churches. Mr. Downes in 
his interesting Letters on Mecklcn- 
burgh, pp. 72 , 73, speaking of the 
Marien-Magdalencn JCirchh, or Church 
of Mary Magdalen, built in the l ltli 
ccntuiy, says, “In the cornice of a 
ruined brick wall belonging to tills fa¬ 
bric, I observed several laughing faces 
carved, of a very grotesque appearance. 
These were, according to tradition, 
placed there by the monks in derision 
of the townsmen,” In Strutt’s Cos¬ 
tumes of our ancestors, we have also a 
sow drest up in caricature of the stee¬ 
ple head-dress. Wc therefore think 
that these carvings were intended by 
the Clergy to expose the manners and 
habits of the laity to abhorrence; for 
the slightest knowledge of old Myste¬ 
ries and Stage Plays, and illuminated 
caricatures, leads to such an explana¬ 
tion as is given by Mr. Downes. 

The effect of pews in promoting 
the destruction of monuments, carved 
work, &c. is well ixmrlraycd by our 
.lutlior. Wc shall, liowever, give the 
following extract to amuse our readers: 

<'My son Sliuttlewortli of Hacking, 
made this form, ond here will I sit when 1 
come; anil my cousin Nowell may make one 
beliind me if he please, nud my sonne Sher- 
hnrne shall make one on the other behind 
him j and fur the residue, the use shall be 


JiTsl come first speed, and that wiU make the 
proud wives of fFhalley rise betimes to tame 
to church.” F. 82. 

In page 137 we have some curious 
observations concerning our old ro¬ 
mances, and a proper exposure of the 
indelicacy of Sir Tristram, and La 
Morte d’Arthure, “ in which book 
they be counted the noblest knights 
that do kill the greatest number of 
men without any quarel, and commit 
the foulest adulteries by the most sub¬ 
tle shifts.” P. 13t). 1 nis was a germ 
of the old British community of wives, 
kc.-, for in a great council held in Ire¬ 
land, anno 1171 , it was ordered that 
tht? laity who wished to have wives, 
should unite them to themselves by 
the ecclesiastical law; for man^ of 
them had as many wives as they liked, 
and were even accustomed to have for 
wives their relatives and sisters [if ger- 
manas is here to be so understood]. 
Decern Scriplores, col. 1071. 

We shall take leave of <jur interest¬ 
ing Antiquary wilK one more curious 
extract: * 

“Near some of the ancient c(|pieteries 
there are tlie remains of an agger or ram¬ 
part, as the boundan of those sacred depo¬ 
sits of the dead.” P. 1 46. ,, 

* We have before had occasion to ob¬ 
serve from Sir R. C. Hoarc’s History 
of Modern Wilts, that instances appear 
where church-yards have not been 
fenced in ti|j| some hundred years after 
their first appropriation to funeral pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is often cu¬ 
rious and always instructive. Wc 
warmly recommend it to the collectors 
and readers of Topographical works, 
i. e. to men who like to know, upon 
the foundation of reality, who and 
what were our ancestors. 


111. Excursions in the County of Cornwall, 
comprising a amcisc Hislurical and Topo¬ 
graphical Delineation the principal 
Toums and FUlages, together with De¬ 
scriptions of the Residences of the NMUly 
and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, aild 
every other interesting rdject of curiosity ; 
forming a complete Guide for the Travel¬ 
ler arid Tauript, Illustrated with Pfly 
Engravings, including a Map of the 
County, By F. W* L. Stockdale, Au¬ 
thor (f“ Antiquities of Kent,” Sfc. SCO. 
pp.471. 

'JiHOUGH Cornwall is an exhaust¬ 
ed County, on account of its numerous 

curiosi- 
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curiosities, yet Uiere never can be in 
any county whatever a sufficiency of 
graphic representations. Some objects 
require, in point of fact, even six, eight, 
or ten diflerent plates, like those of the 
Vctusta Munumenta of the Society of 
Antifluaries. The extraordinary Cas¬ 
tle of l.attnceston, which may confi¬ 
dently be pronounced a real British 
castle, is one of these, and notwith¬ 
standing the plates of King, Grose, 
(our author, p. 123), and others, has 
never yet been exhibited in dissection. 
This IS the more to be regretted, be¬ 
cause the science of Archasology is 
deeply injured, in regard to British an¬ 
tiquities, by men who, without hav¬ 
ing recourse to learning or existing ob¬ 
jects, fabricate an enormous quantity 
of trash out of Welch poetry, etymo¬ 
logy, and imagination, which they 
palm upon the ignorant as real science. 
Ancient remains they warp to their 
own often monstrous theories; and 
convert Archaeology, as the Monks 
did Christionity, into a tissue of silly 
legends. Borlase, though he may have 
confounded'Xsnmctimes) natural phe¬ 
nomena with Druidical structures, has 
nevertheless proceeded in the right 
method, that of ancient learning; but, 
notwitl^tandlng, he has not exhausted 
the subject. Pennant’s Tour has since« 
liis aera exhibited the grand curiosity 
of Trer-caeri; and Mr. Fosbroke (En¬ 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 4<)g) htis 
followed up the enquiry, and demon¬ 
strated the style, sitiiatiod’, and other 
ininutia! of the metropolcs of districts, 
and residences of British Rcguli. The 
fortification of the Britons consisted in 
hooping a hill with walls and terraces, 
where such a hill was to be converted 
into a residence, under war or danger, 
for a chieftain and his followers. Mr. 
Fosbroke has pointed out the instances, 
and proved the coircctness of the ap¬ 
propriation* from Caesar, ami corre¬ 
sponding earth-works in Gaul. Two 
remark^ie instances occur in this 
county. One is Casile-an-Dinas, a 
noble entrenchment, originally forti¬ 
fied with three circular walls. The 
diameter of the space enclosed is only 
400 feet, and the principal ditch is 
sixty feet wide. Casile-an-Dinas, Dr. 
Borlase says, consisted bf two stone 
walls, built one within another, in a 
circular form; the ruins he describes 
as fallen on each side the wall, show¬ 
ing the work to have been of great 
height and thickness. He also men¬ 


tions a third wall built more than 
half way round, but left unfinished. 
This remain is seated on the highest 
hill in the hundred of Penwith. (P. 
103.) The second instance is the Keep 
of Lanccston. It is ninety-three feet 
in diameter, and the height of the pa¬ 
rapet from the base of the conical rocky 
mount on which it is built, is upwards 
of 100 feet. The ascent is on the 
South side; and, according to a very 
ancient plan in the possession of the 
author, had a stone wail on the right 
side of the steps leading to it; but as 
most of the latter are wanting to get 
to its summit, is now become rather 
dangerous. It consists of three wards, 
each surrounded by a circular wall i 
the outer one or parapet wall is not 
more than three feet thick; the second 
wall is about six feet from the former, 
near four times as thick, and consider¬ 
ably higher; but between these two 
a staircase leads to the top of the ram¬ 
parts. The inner wall is ten feet thick, 
and thirty-two feet high; and the dia¬ 
meter of the enclosed area is about 
eighteen feet. This is said to have 
been divided into two apartments. 
The doorways of the keep are chiefly 
composed of round arches. P. 124. 

Tne first of these fortresses, Castel- 
an-Dinas, has been called Danish; 
and the other been doubted. The 
reason is, people are always confound¬ 
ing the civilized Britons, after the Ro¬ 
man conquest, with their savage an¬ 
cestors, and utterly forget that castles 
on eminences are mentioned by Gil- 
das and Nennius, and the skill of the 
British builders by Roman writers of 
the age of Constantine. There is every 
reason to think that, many of the villas 
frequently found, and called Roman, 
were the residences of eminent Bri¬ 
tons. It was the eternal confusion of 
the savage with the Roman Britons, 
which gave birth to Whitaker’s His¬ 
tory of Manchester. 

In n. 42 we have an engraving of a 
remarWble font in the Church ofT.X)8t- 
withiel, supported by five clustered co¬ 
lumns, and charged with a representa¬ 
tion of a huntsman riding an ass, ac¬ 
coutred in a short jacket, with a sword 
by his side, a horn in his mouth, a 
hawk on his finger; a dog seizing a 
rabbit i an ape’s head entwined with 
a snake; a representation of the Cru¬ 
cifixion, with a female figure on each 
side; and the arms of the &iri of Corn¬ 
wall. We can suggest nothing satis¬ 
factory 
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factory in explanation of these de¬ 
vices. 

At Menacuddle, near St. Austell’s, a 
chapel was built over a waterfall. (See 
p. 4g.) The water was probably con¬ 
sidered sacred, like a holy well. 

We shall notice two other things; 
first, the longevity of the inhabitants; 
and secondly, the custom of gentlemen 
putting their .saddle horses to the cart 
or plough. This is a barbarism; fur 
horses accustomed to bear against the 
collar are apt to fall, and thus arc unfit 
for riding. . From other things which 
we have heard, we apprehend that 
Cornwall is backward in knowledge 
connected with the stud. 

The plates are beautifully executed, 
and we warmly recommend the work 
to general support. England is, we 
believe, almost if not quite the only 
country where the gentry do not alto¬ 
gether (slight visits of a month or so 
excepted) reside in cities. The result 
has been tiie embellishment of our ru¬ 
ral landscape beyond any other nation; 
and there is consideraole moral im¬ 
portance in the eyes of foreigners, and 
much patriotism and laudable ambi¬ 
tion or improvement, excited among 
ourselves by displaying the various 
freautics of different country seals. 
These works show that employment 
is given to the population, and that 
taste is continued in a state of growth. 
A good house requires good furriitnre, 
and both together a good fortune and 
refined education. Tnere is no doubt, 
but such improvements as are now 
common have much contributed to 
the decay of fox-hunting and tippling, 
by turning expenditure into a superior 
channel. 

112. An Historical and Descriptive yiew 

of the dfy of Durliam, and its Environs. 

127110. pp. 314. 

MANY of our sedate Protestants 
consider the foundation of monaste¬ 
ries by our ancestors to be equally 
foolish with the establishment of a 
four-footed convent at Newmarket by 
their modern descendants; both silly 
inodes of spending money. This was 
not the case. Tlie improvement of 
waste land often costs more than the 
fee-simple of ready-made good soil; 
but men who have not money may 
have time and labour; and by means 
of the latter, roughets and barrens 
over half the kingdom have been con- 


tht City of Durham, 

verted into good arables and pastivea. 
If the value of the toil bestowed were, 
however, estimated in money, i. e. 
what the same labour would have 
cost, if paid for by hire, the sum 
would be comparatively enormous. 
Our ancestors had no capital to spare 
in improving their wastes; and there¬ 
fore gave them without reluctance to 
religions men, who were stimulated 
by the necessity of maintenance to 
bring these wastes into cultivation. 
To a similar cause in part, the pictu¬ 
resque and eminent City of Durham 
owed its existence t nor in the subse- 
uent states of society has the world 
crived any other than benefit from its 
continuance in the main under a Bi¬ 
shop and Clergy; except it be sup¬ 
posed that society would be more 
served by exchanging men who are 
necessarily benefactors, teachers, and 
philanthropists, for fox-hunters and 
jockies. As to the extraordinary pri¬ 
vileges bestowed upon this and many 
other endowments of the kii^, it is to 
be recollected that the Bishops and 
higher ecclesiastics, through inability 
to marry and have families, were the 
only persons in the State who had 
large sums of money to lend ; and that 
these privileges were only comg^nsa- 
tipns ior pecuniary or similar services 
rendered to the Crown and kingdom. 
The fabrication of miracle.s was a mat¬ 
ter of absolute necessity for the govern¬ 
ment of the vulgar. During a scarcity 
of provisionsone of the Crusades, 
the populace mutinied, and would have 
been the destruction of the whole army 
by thel' folly. Ilcason, persuasion, 
and argument, were used in vain. A 
Quantity of miracles, visions, and pro¬ 
digies were then forged, and they im¬ 
mediately became docile and obedient. 
The same means were employed in 
the wars of Charles I. and the newspa¬ 
pers of that acra are full of ^rodigiea 
and judgments. Such things ate still 
echoed from numerous pulpits; and 
every man knows that quack-doctors, 
fanatical parsons, and fortune-tellers, 
are the only great men among the un¬ 
educated vulgar. All that was wanted 
under the feudal system from human 
beings of inferior rank, was their ser¬ 
vice as menials, loldiers, and labourers; 
and the superstition of the day, by iu 
mock piety, was the only means by 
which^ they could elevate themselves 
ia society. To a conjunction of all 
thcseVorcumstances is owing the foun¬ 
dation 
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elation of Durham, of which the only 
remarkable thing is the antipathy to 
women, who were excluded from all 
concern with the churches dedicated 
to the Saint. The legend thus accounts 
for it: 

“Till after tynics noa woman was to enter 
into any church that belonged to Si, Cuth*' 
bert, since that tyme when lie was a preach¬ 
ing, the Dcvill came to his sermon in the 
likenesse of a very beautiful woman, who soe 
drew away the attention of his auditors by 
gazing upon her, that St. Cuthbert by the 
throwing of holy water at her, discryed her 
to be a dcvill. But as for St. Cuthliert 
himself, 1 observe his nature did not much 
abhorre the company of his holy sisters. 
For Hilda and ytrva, with other abbatisscs, 
were of his intimate acquaintance; and if he 
had soe distasted that sc^, he would not 
have built a nunnery at Lucl. Nay, in his 
younger dayes, he was accused before the 
King of the Piets for deflouring his daugh¬ 
ter, though it must be said it was tlie Dcvill 
in the likeness of St. Cuthbert.” P. 205. 

We have heard of a young member 
of a strict sect who, when arraigned 
for a simtilar lapse in a consistory of 
his fellow religionists, declared that it 
was not he but the Evil one who com¬ 
mitted the oB'ence. We apprehend 
that the excuse is a very old one, the 
Devtl only supplying the place of Ju- 

I liter, and the other gods under the 
leathen mythology, who fathered 
children of humble human original. 

The History of Durham is too well 
known in eveiw form in require fur¬ 
ther notice. The book before us, a 
kind of Guide, is neatly got up, and 
elegantly edited. We shall correct 
two mistakes, the Cudbcrhl on the re¬ 
verse of a coin of Alfred, p. 18.5, is a 
moneyer, not the saint; and Davies’s 
Rights and Monuments, p. 102, should 
be Rites, &c. 

Its. Nimismata Orinilalia lUustrata .— 
The Oriental Coins, ancient and modem, 
of his CoUeetion, described and historically 
•tlluslraied. By William Marsden, FJt.S. 
dfc. Xc. fVilh numerous Plates, from 
Draxcings mack under his inaction. 
Part 7. 4/0. pp. 4;M. 

ORIENTAL Antiquities explain 
many desiderata of whirh we have to 
coinjiiain, on account df the usual ex¬ 
clusive devotion to the writings of 
Greece and Rome. But these are of 
too late (late to apply to Egypt, Asia, 
or Russia in Europe. Various barba¬ 
risms and superstitions had, however. 


their earliest known origin in the 
East, and the remarkable proof ad¬ 
duced by Mr. Maurice, that the days 
of the week, as appropriated to heathen 
deities, have the same denominations 
in India as in old Rome, is very strik¬ 
ing; nor is it at all improbable that 
the heathen mythology had its arche¬ 
type among the Hindoos t for indepen¬ 
dently of other coincidences, the learn¬ 
ed author last quoted finds a strong 
assimilation between the Thaut or 
Mercury of the Druidical Britons, 
Greeks, and Romans* the Budha of 
the East, and the Woden of the 
North. Imaginative and hypotheti¬ 
cal such statements may seem to the 
superficial or prejudiced; but the pro¬ 
found Antiquary likes to trace the river 
to its fountain head; the Nile to its 
source; and he is a poor chemist who 
determines the property of a substance 
without analysis. 

With regard to the particular sub¬ 
ject before us. Oriental Coinage, we 
know that gorgeousness, ** barbarick 
pearle and gold,” has ever been the 
characteristic of Asiatic taste; and the 
ancient coinage partakes of that cha¬ 
racteristic in its fullness of pattern, 
and richness of ornament, upon some 
medals; and peculiar symbols upon 
others. Mahomet very cunningly and 
very selfishly, for his own purposes, 
discouraged the propagation of know¬ 
ledge, liecause it would in a short time 
have exploded and blown up his sys¬ 
tem. Accordingly the modern coins 
of the orientals in the Moslem nations 
have only sentences of the Koran, 
with now and then monstrosities bor¬ 
rowed elsewhere, and they more re¬ 
semble counters than money. 

Coins, however, have a bearing un¬ 
connected with the style and merits of 
the execution. They are records in 
unperishable metal of national history; 
and they establish known facts, illus¬ 
trate doubts, and sometimes supply im- 
p Ttant deficiencies. With literature, 
in a high state, they have an intimate 
connexion; and elaoorate elucidations, 
like those of the work before us, are 
very essential books in our libraries. 

Wc shall abstract various passages 
in this scientific, well-constructed 
book. We have all heard of Egyp¬ 
tian potin, billon, or base metal, and 
the extreme rarity of bas-reliefs and 
figures in bronze. Mention is made 
in p. 13 of a colossal idol in bronze 
being melted down into coins; and to 

this. 
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this practice, says Mr. Marsclen, majf 
be attributed the practice of melting 
down these ancient monuments of 
Egypt, without reducing the metals 
to a common standard. In the coin¬ 
age of the orientals, who had scruples 
with respect to every kind of efligy 
(p. 51), we find under the Seijick dy¬ 
nasty, the effigies of a Prince seated on 
his horse, armed, capped in the Turk¬ 
ish fashion, holding a sword in his 
hand in an erect position.’ In the 
upper part of the area of the coin, two 
stars. (P. 89 .) The similarity of this 
equestrian figure to the seals of our 
Norman Kings, the conformity be¬ 
tween Normau-Sicilian coins (engrav¬ 
ed in this work, pi. xviii.) and the 
Arabic, and the stars on the Great Seal 
of William Rufus, will occur to the 
Antiquary. Equestrian figures, which 
'always indicate high rank, first appear 
upon seals in the eleventh century 
(Kosbroke’s Encycl. of Antiquities, 
p. 215, from the Nouvclle Diploma¬ 
tique), and the date of this coin is be¬ 
tween the years 1203 and 1210. The 
Crusades interchangeably amalgamated 
many customs of Asia and Europe.— 
In p. 97 we find that the emblematical 
representation of Sol In Leo, a lion 
lussant and Sun, used as a horoscope, 
commemorative of the time of a parti¬ 
cular Prince’s birth first commenced 
about the year 12.3f).—Here a qqestion 
suggests itself. May not many oPthe 
heraldic bearings which have suns and 
lions, sagittarics and resemblances of 
the signs of the zodiac, have an astro¬ 
logical allusion, the original bearings 
being taken from the horoscope of the 
party? In p. 101 we find, however, 
that the enigma of the Sun in Leo oc¬ 
curs in other mints, and that its pre¬ 
cise meaning has not been discovered. 
Many of these symbols ascend to seras 
of ancient mythology, of which we 
have no historical documents. 

In p. 12Q Mr. Marsden says, 

« TIio figure of a centaur shooting an ar¬ 
row backwards into the expanded jaws of a 
dragon’s or other monster's head (no part 
of tne body appearing), muit have been imi¬ 
tated from some Greek medal, without any 
reference to Arabian or Turkoman story, 
and might probably, id the original, have 
conveyed an astrological allusion to the 
constellation of Sagittarius and the Moon’s 
node.” 

The latter idea is plausible, but cen¬ 
taurs appear on Indian monuments, 
and are mentioned by Isaiah, and the 


emblem we conceive to have been of 
a date far anterior to the historical 
existence of Greece. In p. 132, Mr. 
Marsden says, 

*‘The cloak fastened over the breast of 
the figure with a fiisala, must have been 
imitated from the costume of some Western 
people.” 

The reason why the cloak was 
worn on one side, and the fibula on 
the shoulder, was merely to give li¬ 
berty to one arm, the sword arm in 
particular; but the fibula on the breast 
IS contemporaneous. 

fFc see cither some allusion to the 
anciept Daricks, in the presumed 
archer mounted upon a tiger-looking 
animal (p. 135), or a rude representa¬ 
tion of Sagittarius. 

Mr. Marsden says, in p. 145, 

“ If any proofs were wanting of the en¬ 
tire absence of connexion between the images 
on Ortokite money, and the princes whose 
superscription it bears, they would be found 
in this coin, where the figures dnd charac¬ 
ters belonging to them are mani^stly Chris¬ 
tian. Why such emblems were adopted by 
those who professed Islamism, it is the less 
important to enquire, because we have hi¬ 
therto found them indiscriminately imitat¬ 
ing (as well, perhaps, to enhance th^.value 
of the currency os for ornament) the dies of 
whatever foreign medals presented them¬ 
selves, and especially those of the Greek 
empire. Doubts have indeed been enter¬ 
tained whether, instead of copying the dies, 
these Ortokite iprinces did not use foreign 
coins themselves, and re-impress them par¬ 
tially with their own legends j but examina¬ 
tion will shew, I think, the little probability 
of this being the cose, although actual 
countermarks are perceptible in a few In¬ 
stances.” 

In p. 158, wc find that Seif-ed-din, 
who lived in the 12ih century, is the 
first Turkish prince who had a flag 
raised over his head. • 

It would be hard to show the origi¬ 
nal meaning of the pellets, triangles, 
and other devices, apparciuly orna¬ 
ments only upon our early coins; but 
the following extract will evince that 
they may have been symbolical, at 
least in the primary use of them. 

“ 'The meagre legend of this adulterated 
silver coin bespeaks it of the Kapehak Tar¬ 
tar class, but does not enable us to ascer¬ 
tain the Sultan to whom it belongs, altho’ 
the horizontal range of small circles follow¬ 
ing the regal title probably constituted his 
lamgka or device. It is well known that 
such emhlims were generally adopted by 
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tlw prioett of tliis nec; and that Tamer'* 
laHt who affected a descent from Jengixkham, 
bore as his device three circles disposed 
triangularlj/' P. 383. 

The cross and pellets were therefore 
at first probably not a mere unmean* 
ipg invention of the moneyers. 

In p. SQS seq. we have an account of 
the curious Christian and Mahometan 
coins with mixed symbols, together 
with the hypotheses of various writers 
concerning them, none of which Mr. 
Marsden considers to be satisfactory. 
We venture to observe only, that such 
mixed devices may denote currency in 
countries severally professing the two 
opposite creeds | an opinion which has 
suggested itself to us from Pellerin’s 
recMved explanation of countermarked 
coins, viz. that they were thus marked 
for the purpose above stated. There 
is also another explanation, the Nor¬ 
man Kings of Sicily, in deference to 
their Arabian subjects, permitted Mos¬ 
lem symbols to be intermixed with 
those of Christiattity. P. 300. 

Upon a coin of King of Georgia, we 
find the Monarch carrying a hawk on 
his fist. (P. 308.) Tne date of this 
coin is from 1150 to liyi- 

In p. S87 we find puns in the in- 
Bcripfions of Turkish coins i a species 
of wit, says Mr. Marsden, borrowed 
from their Persian neighbours. 

In p. 407 we have the extraordinary 
fact recorded, that a Dutch rixdollar 
has received a second itwjiression, ren¬ 
dering it current in Turkey; upon 
which Mr. Marsden makes the fol¬ 
lowing remark: 

It cannot fiul at the same time to be 
matter of surprise, that it should answer 
the purposes of this Government to stamp 
pieces of superior intrinsic value with in¬ 
scriptions that must bring them to the level 
of their own base currency.” 

Here we must take our farewell of 
Mr. Marsden’s standard work. The 
literary publick are not only oVdigetl to 
him for the learned manner in which 
he has executed his iilustntions of the 
Coins; but lor the personal expence 
of collecting, engraving, and printing 
them. Such acts may be viewed in 
the liglht of valuable beuefactious. 

114 . Letters froan North America, vmUjtu 
during a Tmtr in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgsem. 8 voU- Svo. 

MR. HODGSON is an eplighltened 
man, yvho has been for some years cx- 


from North America. [Nov. 

tensiveiy engaged in the American 
trade, and has published these inte¬ 
resting volumes, in the form certainly 
of vindication of the American charac¬ 
ter, rather than of any other specific 
intention, as to the bearing of the ma¬ 
terials, which consist of Judicious and 
pleasing details. Assuredly we see 
very little of Bend-street on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but much of the 
Royal Excjiangc habits of their fore¬ 
fathers, the pen-in-the-car men. We 
see also much of the old sturdy yeo¬ 
manry, the jons of oiir ancient arch¬ 
ers, with their profusion of viands and 
liquors, but ,no mon-y. In short, 
gentlemen are rare, but Englishmen 
abound; and to suppose that locality 
can possibly alter the character of that 
race of men, is contrary to experience. 
The question, however, is not now 
the quarrel between the mother and 
children, but between the brothers; 
and as the glory and wealth of either 
nation docs not depend upon the pe- 
tit-maitres of cachj we heartily join 
in the honest prayers of Mathews the 
comedian, “ that nothing may ever 
separate England from America but 
the broad billows of the Atlantic.” 

As to there being no Lords in Ame¬ 
rica, we are satisfied that the existence 
or non-cxistence of these useful (for 
such they are) hereditary senators, does 
not affect the interests of any man in 
Great Britain, and is only a different 
mode of nominating the Excellencies 
and Ilonourables of America. In a 
most essential and constitutional point, 
the balance is in our favour. Mr. 
Hodgson says, 

“ Indeed from what I learned of the com¬ 
position of juries in the wilder parts of Ame¬ 
rica, I am persuaded that throughout the 
extensive portions of the United States, 
neither person nor property are as secure as 
in Great Britain.” Fol. If. p. 197. 

In two other important points, this 
'■ork is highly meritorious. One is 
the actual commercial injury of slave- 
labour, thus represented: 

**It is one of the inoonveniencea to 
which slave proprietors are exposed (espe- 
ciaiiy where the range of the articles to 
which the climate is fikTOnrable is limited), 
that they are constantly liable to a great 
extinction of capital by a reduction in the 
foreign market of the value of the articles 
they produce. The cost of production in 
that country which can supply the attkdes 
at the cheapest rate, and in sumdent quan¬ 
tity, fixes the price, to which all the othera 
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must conform. Now if that price be insuf¬ 
ficient to remunerate the cultivator by free 
labour, he discontinues the cultivation, and 
dismisses his labourers. The cultivator by 
slave-labour, on the contrary, being com¬ 
pelled still to maintain his slaves, continues 
also to employ them; but the value of the 
articles being reduced, tlie valile of man, 
the macliine, which produces them, is de¬ 
preciated nearly in the some proportion, and 
this depreciation may proc6^d so far as to 
render the labour of a slave worth so little 
more than his maintenance, as to afford no 
recompenca to his owner for care and su¬ 
perintendance.” I. pp. 207, 308. 

The second point of consequence is 
the prospective advantage of emigra¬ 
tion ; and our author shows much 
commercial shill and Judgment in his 
critical examination of Mr, Birkbeck’s 
Haree-Show. 

It is plain that in a country tvhcrc 
labour is tlear, nioni'y very scarce, and 
cmnmodiiies, from irlcnty, thinness of 
[jopulation, and difliculiy of convey¬ 
ance, arc superabundant, land cannot 
bring a large money profit; and that 
the utmost a man can expect who 
gives his own labour and that of his 
family gratis, is to settle himself upon 
an independent estate < but this it ap- 
ars is not easy, because he may not 
able even to raise or be worth in 
money a pound"s worth of silver to 
prevent distraint for Government dues. 

In a high commercial Stat£, the 
banking system is of the utmost bene¬ 
fit, because it creates capital at option, 
to meet extraordinary demands lor it; 
and which demands end in returns 
with a considerable profit. But in 
America (see vol. II. p. 85 seq.) the 
system is only that of a mortgagee, 
who advances till it becomes necessary 
to foreclose, and the land-proprietor is 
deeply injured, if not ruined. It also 
appears that a man with 5000/. cajii- 
tal may find the best issue of his emi¬ 
gration to be the following: 

“ I asked (says Mr. Hodgson) a very re¬ 
spectable and intelligent resident in Oiiio, 
luiw he would recommend an Englisbuiaa 
cOiiiiug to settle in that State as a farmer to 
chiploy his 50001. supposing that to be his 
capital. He said he Would purchase a farm 
and stock with 5001. leave 3000/. in Go¬ 
vernment or Bank securities, bearing inte¬ 
rest to bring in a certain income, and the 
remaining 2500/. ho wOuld invest judici¬ 
ously in land to be left to improve in Value, 
ns a speculation. Ob this last he would 
venture to underwrite -a profit of 100 per 

Gent. Mag. Nwemher, 1824. 


cent, in ten years, aakmg no other premium 
than the excesa above 100 per cent.. Many 
bargains are now daily offering. He said, if 
a person vested 1000/. in a wm and stock, 
and in making liit house comfortable, 2000/. 
in Government securities, yielding six per 
cent, interest, and 2000/. in land, to lie 
idle, improving in value; the six per cent, 
which he might softly calcnlate cm making 
from his farm, besides muntaining his fa¬ 
mily on its produce, added to tlm six per 
cent, from his 2000/. in money securities, 
•—together 180/.-.-would enable him to 
keep a carriage and two horses, and three 
servants, and to enjoy many of the com¬ 
forts of life. Tills too I consider highly co¬ 
loured, after making every allowance ftrtlie 
difibrence between nis estimate of comforts 
and ours. His would probably exclude 
wine, and tea and coffee; or at least, his 
coffee would probably be pale enough, when 
every pound cost oue or two bushels of 
wheat. English ideas also, as to clothes, 
even on a peace establishment in the West¬ 
ern wilds, and still more, as to education, 
would probably differ widely from those of 
my informant. Tlie expense^ of a good 
boarding school or *«eniinary’ for boys or 
girls (in this country the^ have as few 
schools as sAo/m, except Sunday-schoeds, 
though as many seminaries and academies os 
sloresj is 35/. per annum at Chillicothe. 
He has some of his family at school on 
these terms; and I think be said*that at 
the female seminary Latin was taught if de¬ 
sired. In dress and manner he is of about 
the same 'grade,’ as the Americans would 
say, as a respectable Yorkshire farmer pos¬ 
sessing an e^ate of 6‘00/. or 800/. per an¬ 
num, and lives, I should imagine, somewhat 
in the same style, with a table, from his de¬ 
scription, perhaps more profusely spread 
with domestic produce, such as beef, mut¬ 
ton, venison, turkies, game, and fruit,— 
and more restricted in foreign wine and co¬ 
lonial luxuries.” Vol. II. 82—84. 

Now we see nothing done with this 
capital of 5000/. in the New World, 
which may not be dune among our¬ 
selves, in a way full as saft and easy, 
without foregoing the comforts of civi¬ 
lize life and belter society. 

In the improved parts of America, 

" Labourers, generally speaking, have no 
reasonable prospect of improving their con¬ 
dition, however uucomfortable, by coming 
hither—I mean to tlie Atlanlic States; iu 
the Western country industry and self-de¬ 
nial will forcif their way. Very superior 
merit, or singular good ftrtiiue, may still 
raise some to iodepcudenco even here; but 
five out of ten may wander about for weeks 
nr months in the agricultural districts of 
Petisylvania,' without finding regular em- 
ployinaot, or live means of supporting them¬ 
selves 
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aelvm. theii Uktot., Qa«. of ow 
gen, • jnMpectable Iftokiog maa* mm* UmO 
a friend of nis bad been ajppUed>te bjnagooit 
l^ouKC whoae oharactev ne hadione known, 
offering, to. work till the apriog ibr nta fboil«. 
which offer waa dedinea. In the neigh* 
bonrbood of Philadelphia. I heard some in' 
stancea of leaa thilfiu hboarero making ai- 
mihui appliootions in vkd.** II. p. 101. 

Thus it appeors that, notwithstan^* 
ing; the long stories of political econo¬ 
mists, about the profits and deprecia¬ 
tion* of wages and labour, the value of 
the latter immediately declines, upon 
the fall Cultivation of the soil, so far 
as concerns fojrming givork i and that 
poor rates or starvation become inevit¬ 
able. 

Under our review of Mr. Talbot’s 
Canada, we shall have occasion to 
s|)eak of the manifest policy of render¬ 
ing emigration to our own colonies a 
prefbrame concern to that of settling 
i6 America. 

Here we must leave Mr. Hodgson. 
We wish he had taken as much inte¬ 
rest in collecting data concerning the 
progress of science as he has in report¬ 
ing the spread of conventicles; but toe 
' ns Antiquaries have no right to com- 

i >h]fii. In a fiiture Number of our 
FoufRarhitll appear a valuable abstract 
of American archseolngrcals. In fine, 
Mr. Hodgson’s is a judicious, enter- 
Mining, and in many parts, a very in¬ 
structive book, 

1 Id. Journal ComermtUmi qf l>ord 
Bjvoo : noted during a Rendenee with hU 
Lordship at Pisa, tn the Years IdSL and 
] see. By Thomss Miadwin, Esq. Ato. 
-CoUMim. 

TN the absence of the genuine Me¬ 
moirs of Lord Byron, as left by him¬ 
self, and which we are led to believe 
are irretrievably, lost, the public appe¬ 
tite for every tiling relating to him has 
been. in. some degree gratified by CapL 
Medwin’s Book: which we perused 
with much interest, and in which we 
were inclined to plspe implicit faith; 
but the direct negative given, to sevenl 
of his assertions Lord Byron's 
highly-respectable Friend and Pub. 
lisTier, Mr. Murray (which wo shall' 
have to notice at the conclusion of 
this article); and the public rumours 
that are afloat as to the general inac¬ 
curacy of nearly, all the circumstances 
which he narrates; these, combinei], ' 
have staggered our faith, in Captain 
Medwin’s Narrative; and compel us 
to be cautious in spreading anecdotes 


which are . calculated to give anguish' 
to many a Hving ckaraeter. We shall 
therefore in our notice of this work, 
ehiefly coniine ourselves to such parts 
of it as illu&trate Lord ^ton’s per¬ 
sonal history, in which Capt. Med- 
wjn is, in a great measure, supported 
by hia Lordship’s own works; in this 
we s^U qvaU ourselves of some short 
extracts fiom a ccqiious and interestuig 
critique in the New Times. 

Capt. Medwin slates, that he spent 
many, mpnths of intimacy with Lord 
Byron, duriug 1821-&2, while his. 
Lordship resiora at the Lanfranchi 
Palace m Pisai and that he made 
those constant memoranda of his Say.~ 
ings and Doings, which are preserved 
in the volume hefore ns. 

The sources of Lord Byron’s happi¬ 
ness or misery are to be traced higher 
than his birth. A noble ancestry of 
many generations gave a tone of ele¬ 
vation to his feelings, a pride, either 
of insolence or ^ of dignity, as after- 
circumstatipes might direct. His father 
was a most abandoned profligate. Lord, 
Byron himself thus speaks of him : 
‘‘ he ran out three fortunes, and mar¬ 
ried, or ran away with, three women. 
He seemed born for his own ruin, and 
that of the other sex. He began by 
seducing Lady Carmarthen, and spent 
for her 4000/. a year; and not content 
with one'adventure of this kind, after-' 
wards eloped with Miss Gordon. His 
marriage was not destined to be a very 
fortunate one either.” (p. 55.)— 
lost my father when I was only sin 
years oc age.—My mother, when she 
was in a rage with me (and I gave 
her cause enough) used to say, ' Ah, 
you little dog, you. are a Byron all 
over t you are as bad as your father.’ 

I ^ was not so young when my father 
died, but that 1 .perfectly remember 
him ; and had. very early a horror of 
matrimony from, tlie sight of domestic 
br<.-<s.’’ (p. 54.) 

.Speaking of the time prior to twelve 
years old, he aaya, ” I was a wayward 
youth, and gave my mother a wprld of 
trouble.’’^. 56.) ** I passed my boy¬ 
hood at Mar L^ge, near Aberdeen, 
occasionally visiting the Highlands.’* 
—“ Probably the wild scenery of Mor- 
ven. Loch na Garr, and the banks of 
the Oee, were the parents of my poe- 
tjcal vein.” (p, 57.) At ten, it may , 
be remember^, he succeeded to a Peer¬ 
age. “ I was sent to Harrow,” says 
he, *‘at twselve.” (p, 58.) "1 had a 
spirit that ill-brookra the restraints of 

school 
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school discifriine t for I had been en- were the fttrongett, with * fortune an. . 
«ouraged by serrants in aH my vio* Ucipated before 1 came I’hto possesshm 
icnce of temper, and was used to com- of it, and a eonstitation mijpMred by 
mand. Every thing like a task was «arly excesses, I ooixunencedmy ti». 
repugnant to my nature, and I came vels in ISO 9 witha joyleNindiisiieace 
awny a very iirtifferent classic, and to a world, that was all Iwfoie me.*' 
read in nothing that was usefuL” (fr. (p. (Ig.)—Elsewhere he exclaims, “ai- 
'^l.) most all the friends of my youth are 

From Harrow he went, during the riead, ritot in duels, ruined, or in the 
vaoatram^ to Hewstead Abb^, the •gaH^s.'* (p. 63.) 
seat of his ancestors, end to which, as Siogolarenonah it is, that he should 
such, he always felt a strong attach- persuade himself his writhes tended 
ment (see p. 48). Here, about the to the female sex! (p. 71 .) Almi 
age of td or 16 , he formed a romantic if females are to be ei^ed ly prosti'- 
attachment to a young lady some years tution, let them read the works of Lord 
(dder than himself. ** She was the beau JByron I * 

ideal," says he, “of all that my youth- A strong and early poof of his wrt«. 
ful fancy could paint of beautiful!" table vanity was afforded by thej»in 
—“ I passed the summer vacation of he felt at the sarcasms of the JE^u- 
this year among the Malvern Hills: hurgfi Review. “ When I first «w 
those were the tlays of romance!” (p. the review of my Hours of Idleness" 
59 )—She jilted me, however ;"<p. says he, "I was furiousj in such a 
riS.)—and ** for some years after the rage as I never have been in since. 1 
event, that had so much influence on dined Uiat day with Scroope Davies, 
my fate, I tried to drown the remem- and drank three bottles rof claret to 
brance of it and of her in the most de~ drown it; but it oofy boii^ the more.” 
tfemporion.*’(p. 63 .) (p. 142.) Elsewhere he says it even 

About this lime it was that he first made him hate Scotland, the country 
devot«l himself to Poetry. “ For a of his boyhood, (p- 57 .) Yet to this 
man to become a Poet,” says his Lord.- very circumstance he owed his first li- 
ship, “ he must be in love or misera- Iterary rejputation. Stung to the uuickj 
ble. 1 was both when I wrote die he resolved to sting in return; and 
Hours of Idleness *; some of those prorluced in a year the EngHsh Bards 
poems, in spite of what the ajeviewers <mdScol(diReviewersi. This satire was 
say, are as good as any 1 evft pro- virulence itsdf, unseasoned witli a 
duced.” (p.o3.) grain of jiytice; but the world lores 

He remained at Cambridge till ig. aatire; and the trait which gave the 
“I believe,’' says he, “ th^ were as greatest point and m^ularity to this 
dad to get rid of me at Cambridge as work was one for wliich his Lordship 
they were are at Harrow. <p. 66.) I now admits there was no ground A ' 
was at this time a mere Bond-street all—-an imputation on the courage of 
lounger—a great man at lobbies, cof- Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Moore. The lot- 
fee and {^mbling-houses; my after- ter Gentleman addressed a letter to 
noons were passed in visits, luncheons. Lord Byron in the nature of a chal- 
lounging, and boxing, not to mention lenge, but the letter was mislaid 1 end 
drinking.'’ (p. 68.) His intrigues with sub^uent occurrences produced a 
women forreed at this priod the great great friendship tetween Uie writer 
business of his life, and he iccounto end the addressee, (p. 148 .) 
tliem with a nauseating prticularity; Lord Byron now left England on 
for thCT appear to be merely gross and his fiAt tour to the Levant, with feel- 
spiauaf, with as little pretensron to de- inga Kttle to be envied, and devoted 
licacy as can well be oouceived. himself while abroad to pursuits little 

Lord Byron’s dissipation afforded to be praised. Of Venice he fous 
him no glimpse of happiness. “ Don’t speaks, “ 1 detest every recolleotioii of 
suppose,*’ says he, “ that 1 took any tlie place, the people, and my pur- 
pleasure in these excesses”—(p. 69 .)— suits. Every thing in a Venetian life, 

“ tite poison was in the cup.”—(p. 63 .) ite gondtdas, ite effeaiinating iudo- 
“ ‘I'he miserable consequences of such Icnce, its Siroccos tcitd to enervate 
a life are detailed at lei^th in niy Me- the mind and body.” (p. 70 .) *• Wo- 
moirs. My own master at an am when m«n were there, as they have «v« 

I nuffit required a guide, and left to the been fated to be, my bane.'* (p. 7 I.) 
domi nion of my passions when they Thistour, howerer, led him.’imongst 
* See vol. Lxxvii. p.'t 21 rT'jjtxviii. 23 !. t See vol, txxxT^T^ 
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scenes, which coaid not hut revive 
whatever of imagination had been fos^ 
^eredamid the wild mountains of Brae- 
niar. He saw the Spaniards carrying 
on their' wild gaeriitu warfare against 
the invader: he visited Ali, the singu¬ 
lar’ hot sanguinary Pasha of Yanina; 
he trod the classic held of Marathon, 
and “ the green beauties of the Attic 
plain;" anti he conceived the happy 
inspiration of writing a tour in verse, 
ana making of his own character a po¬ 
etical personage. His oinect, he states 
in the preface, was ** to shew that early 
perversion of mind agd morals leads to 
satiety of past pleasures, and disa|>- 
pointnient in new ones; and that even 
the beauties of nature and the stimu¬ 
lus of travel are lost on a soul so con¬ 
stituted, or rather misdirected.” Happy 
had it been for I.ord Byron had he 
been deeply impressed himself with 
thesb trutns, and, feeling the evil, had 
applied himself manfully to remove its 
causes, seated as they were in vices 
which it not yet too late for him 
to contend with and to subdue! 

The publication of the two first vo¬ 
lumes of CkUde Harold was the crisis 
of Lord Byron’s fate as a man and a 
poet.' *lt8 favourable reception opened 
to his Lordship a mine of wealth as 
well as of popularity. Of his subse¬ 
quent works, the Giaour, the Bride of 
Mtfdos, and the Corsair, appeared in 
quick succession. T1icy«very much 
resemble each other in character. The 
Giaour is a bombastic personification 
of revenge. The Bride of Ahydos is 
less offensive than the Giaour, but 
equally extravagant. The Corsair's 
**one,virtue ond a thousand crimes” 
is a moral absurdity. These poems, 
however, coming from a popularwriter, 
and recommended by an easy flow of 
verse and lively powers of description, 
were eagerly read. Speaking of his 
conduct at this period, he says, "The 
impersonation of myself, which in 
spite of all 1 could say the world would 
discover in that poem ( Childe Harold), 
made every one curious to know me, 
and discover the identity. I received 
every where a marked attention, was 
courted in all societies, made much of 
by Lady Jersey, had the entrit at De¬ 
vonshire House, was in favour with 
Brommel—and that was alone enough 
to make a roan of fashion at that time 
•—in fact, I was a lion, a ball-roOm 
bard, a hot-pressed darling! The Cor¬ 
sair put my reputation au cotnhle." 

(p. 1110.) 


We now come to his maniage. The 
headstrong boy and profligate youth 
had now become a patriot ! an Oppo'- 
sitron Peer-'-a member of the literary 
Whig coteries. In this situation be 
attracted the notice of Miss Mil- 
Iranke. His opinion of her. motives 
for marrying him is coarsely and nn- 
graciousry expressed. “You ask me 
if Lady Byron were ever <in love with 
me? No. 1 was tho fltshion when 
she first came out. I had the charac¬ 
ter of being a great rake> and was a 
great dandy—buih of which young la¬ 
dies like. She married me from va¬ 
nity, and the hope of reforming and 
fixing me.” (pp. 45, 46.) 

Lord Byron, however, strenuously 
denies that he married Miss Mil- 
banke for her money, and we are dis¬ 
posed to give him credit for sincerity. 
“AH I have ever received, or am likely 
to receive,’’ says he, “and that has 
been twice paid back too, w*as 10,000/. 
My own income at this period was 
small, and somewhat' bespoke. New- 
stcail was a very unproiitable estate, 
and brought me in a bare 1,500/. a 
year; the Lancashire properly was 
hampered with a lawsuit, which has 
cost me 14,000/. and is not yet finish¬ 
ed." (pp. 39 ,40.) “ Our honeymoon," 
says he, “ was not all sunshine.” (p. 
. 39 .) “We had a house in town, gave 
dinnel* parties, had separate carriages, 
and launched into every sort of extrar 
vagance. This could not last long. 
My wife’s 10,000/. soon melted away. 
I was beset by duns, and at length an 
execution was levied, and the bailifls 

E ut in possession of the very beds we 
ad to sleep on." (p. 40.) Lord Byron 
indulged most vindictive feelings against 
the persons who supported her Laily- 
ship ill her determination to separate 
from him.—" All my former friends," 
says he, “ even my cofusin Gleorge By¬ 
ron, who had been brought up with 
me, and whom 1 loved as a brother, 
took my wife’s part. He foliowetl the 
stream when it was strongest against 
me. He shall never touch a sixpence 
of mine.” (p. 47.) The black malig¬ 
nity of the detestable lines, “ Born in 
the garret, in the kitchen bred,” is 
but too well known. They were di¬ 
rected against Lady Byron s Gover¬ 
ness: and they are only surpassed in 
bitter, unmanly feeling, by the epi¬ 
gram in p. Sl5, which accuses a wo- 
iiiaii with being a prostitute at once to 
him and to her hu&band. 

It 
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It is very remarkable, and not a lit¬ 
tle inslrnctivc, that the only modest 
woman with wiiom Lord Byron was 
ever connected, is the only woman for 
whom he seems ever to have felt re¬ 
spect nr real attachment. Copt. Med- 
wiii observes, “notwithstanding th« 
tune of raillery with which he some¬ 
times speaks tii Don Juun.o( dtis se]>a- 
lation from Lady Byron, it is evident 
that the thorn is in nis side—the poi¬ 
son in his cup of life.” (p. 108.) To 
his legitimate daughter Ada, jmo, he 
appears to have been siroiigly attached. 
Unfortunately for him, the domestic 
nlfcctions were not strong enough to 
overcome the inveterate habits of li¬ 
centiousness which were the stain and 
canker of his life. 

A second time he left his native 
country, and under even worse au¬ 
spices than before, lie had become 
more its enemy. lie had out of spite 
and vexation undervalued its glories, 
depreciated the immortal honour of 
triumphs never tcpialled in history, 
libelled its Sovereign, insulted its Re¬ 
ligion, violated its morals. Hii return¬ 
ed “ like a dog to the vomit,” to his 
old degradations and obscenities. 

Lord Byron talks of his own Me¬ 
moirs as “ a good lesson to young 
men,” in shewing them “the fatal 
consequences ofdissipation."—He says, 
“there are very few licentious adven¬ 
tures of iny own, or scandalous anec¬ 
dotes that wilt aflcct others in the 
book.”—“ There are few parts that 
may not, and none that will not, be 
read by women.” (p. 35.) 

If we rightly understand Captain 
Medwin, Lord Byron down to the 
moment of his saihng for Greece, was 
living in double adultery with a mar¬ 
ried Itali.in woman; and to make the 
picture still more revolting, her father 
and her brother were the panders to 
her lust!—If this be not the plain 
meaning of Captain Med win's history 
of the Countess Guiccioli, her father 
Count Gatnba and his son, in pages 
22, 23, 24, 28, 2g, and 234, it is ex¬ 
tremely necessary that the Captain 
should forthwith publish an explana¬ 
tion of those pages; for in no other 
sense can we understand them. 

Lord Byron's poetical career may be 
divided into four important stages—of 
which the English Bards and Scotch 
itevievoers taiay be considered the first $ 
Vhilde Harold with the, Corsair, &c. 
the second; Beppo and Don Jmn liie 


third ; Cain and the Vision of Judgment 
the fourth. 

The noble author called his poem 
of Cain “a Mystery;” and truly if he 
did not intend it as an attempt to 
shake the first principles, we wifi not 
say of Revealed but of Natural Reli¬ 
gion, it is quite a mystery what he did 
intend. The work is miserably dull; 
and therefore can do little mischief. 

In conjunction with Hunt, the ad> 
thoi* of some poems, which his .Lord¬ 
ship sneeringly calls Nimini pimini 
and Folly-age (p. 26 l), he made an 
abortive attempt to establish a literary 
joiirpal called The Liberal, whicn 
struggled through about three num¬ 
bers, and then expired. In The Libe¬ 
ral appeared the jirodnction which has 
consigned l^ord Byron’s name to last¬ 
ing infamy—the fusion of Judgment. 
This is certainly, one of the most infa¬ 
mous productions that ever issued from 
the British press — infamous for its 
blasphemy, infamous for its anti-na¬ 
tional sentiments, %nd infamous for 
its {irivate and jiersonal Ihalignity.— 
If ever there was a Sovereign whose 
memory was sanctified in the gratitude 
and aficction of a people, it was George 
the Third. Him Lord Byron ^bose as 
an object of ridicule, scoffing at his 
age, his blindness, his mental afflic¬ 
tion ! Nothing could show a mind 
more alien to English feeling. The 
military gld^ of his country he had 
elsewhere laooured to render contemp¬ 
tible. Waterloo was gall and bitter¬ 
ness to him. Buonaparte, the cow¬ 
ardly fugitive from _ that memorable 
field, was “ a glorious Chief,” the 
“ idol of the soldier’s soul;” though 
he had but a twelvemonth before exe¬ 
crated him as “ mean,” “ abject,” an 
“ all evil spirit,” a “ Throneless ho¬ 
micide.” But we must hear his 

K ‘‘ ical profession of faith—“I take 
interest in the politics at home.’* 
— “-My views extend to the good, 
of mankind in general—of the world 
at large.’’ (pp. 228, 22 ().) —Accoitl- 
ingly he went to Italy, and there he 
became a Carbonaro.—*' 1 had a ma¬ 
gazine of one hundred stand of arms 
in my house.’’—I had received a veiy 
Iiigh degree, without passing through 
the intermediate ranks.” (p. 32.) 

The principal aim and object of the 
Vision of Judgment was undoubtedly 
to gratify a vindictive hatred on the 
pari of Lord Byron against Mr. Sou¬ 
they. The present volume shows how 

keenly 
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<keeBly seiwble Lord Byron wa« of cri¬ 
tical severity. We have seen what he 
sufiered frop the Edinburgh Review¬ 
ers. Captain Medwin states that he 

saaarted under the ill reception Ma¬ 
rino Faliero met with, and was indig- 
juuit at the critics who denied him the 
^inaticfaculty''<p.g5){ but these are 
all nothing to bis sensalions ot) perus¬ 
ing an article of Mr. Southey’s-—** He 
Jooked perfectly awful: his colour 
changed almost prismatically: his lijps 
were as pale as death.” (p. 148.) The 
troth was, that Mr. Southey had ex¬ 
posed the wickedness and lolly of the 
**Satanic School” of poets in a man¬ 
ner that carried conviction to £very 
mind. The public was with him, 
and the Satanic poets writhed under 
the justice of his sevem castigations. 
On him, therefore. Lord Byron lavish¬ 
ed the most violent abuse, nor did he 
pause a roomeDt to consider whether it 
was either true or probable. Every 
person who has the nonour of know¬ 
ing Mr. Southey, 'knows him to be a 
man of the' purest integrity, and of a 
spirit most honourably independent. 
But because the experience of maturer 
life has taught him to correct, not the 
vices {for these he never had) but the 
ddusive hopes and fond imaainations 
of anient youth, therefore md Lord 
Byron call nim a Renegade. Because 
hts Sovereign conferred on him a well- 
earned litera^ honour, to which is at¬ 
tached a trifling salary, mk a twentieth 
part of what he might gain {like Lord 
Byron) by ** the sweat of his brain,’' 
therefore did his Lurdship call him a 
** faiteling.” Cowardice, ferocity, and 
many other vices e^ptally alien to Mr. 
Soutn^s nature, did this Noble Li¬ 
beller charge on the olgect of his fear 
and bis revenge. And yet Lord !^ron 
cries'aloud against what he falsely calls 
Mr. South^s ** malicious calumnies 1’’ 
<p. 14g.) We ought not to omit no¬ 
ticing the^more gratuitous abuse of Mr. 
Woraswoftli, which is tQually and ut¬ 
terly false. **It b satisfactory to re¬ 
flect,” says Lord Byron of this gentle¬ 
man, ** tnat where a man becomes a 
hireling and loses hb independence, he 
loses also the feeulty of ^writing wdl.” 
(p. igs.) But Mr. Wonlswortn is not 
a hireling,'and has not lost his inde¬ 
pendence. 

We have observed that the princi¬ 
pal aim of the Vision of Judgment was 
to be revenged on Mr. Southey; but 
in pursuing tbis object two others pre¬ 


sented ihcmselvei to the Noble Sati¬ 
rist—to insult the loyal and the reli¬ 
gious feelings of hb countrymen. The 
criminality of the two latter was not 
excused by the malignity of the first; 
hut the union of the whole is well ac- 
/XHjnted for by the view which these 
Conversations aflbrd us of Lord By- 
jon's unhapfiy mental conformation. 
We have seen him violent, selfish, 
gross, vain, irritable, malignant, a rie- 
spiser of women, a hater of his coun¬ 
try, an alien from^ his God, impious, 
sceptical, superstitious. To sum up 
all—With great advantages of birth, 
rank, person, and fortune., he became 
a miserable because a vicious man: 
and with vast native powers of imagi¬ 
nation, and great acquired oommand of 
felicitous language, he was a ImhI, be¬ 
cause an impure and irreligious Poet. 

We had selected for our readers nu¬ 
merous anecdotes of eminent indivi¬ 
duals, living and dead, as narrated by 
Capt. Medwin, but for the reasons 
stated at the commencement of this 
review, omit them to make room for 
the subsequent article entire, which 
bears on the face of it the inost authen¬ 
tic testimony of its truth; and is mix¬ 
ed up with much that is interesting of 
the literary history of Lord Byron’s 
works. When our readers have pe¬ 
rused the extracts, letters, asul notes, 
they ca'iiiiot fail to come to one of two 
conclurioHs, either that Capt. Medwin 
has been deceiving the public, or that 
Loid Byron boaxd Ga{^ Medwin. 

Coneersatimu of Lord Byron, as rented by 

Thomas Medwin, Esq. Compared with 

one portion qf his Lordships Correspon¬ 
dence. 

The volume of ** Lord Byron’s Conrer- 
•attoDs” with Mr. Medwin contains sevcnil 
statements relative to Mr. Murray, li« Lord¬ 
ship's publisher, against which, however 
uneaceptionable tliey night he, he wss will¬ 
ing to trust his debnoe to the private testi- 
suony of persooe ocmmnted with the real 
particulars, oad to his geiieal character, 
rather than resort to any hind of public ap- 
peri, to which he bos ever heenexcce^gly 
averse. But friends, to whose Judgment 
Mr. Murray is bound to defer, having de¬ 
cided diet such on appeal upon the occasion 
is become a positive duty on his part, he 
hopes that he shall not be thought too ob- 
tmsive in opposing to those personal oiiega- 
tions, extracts from Lord Byron’s own li¬ 
ters, with the addition of a lew brief aotee 
of necessary explonaUon. 

Carr. Mxdwiw, p. 167. 

** Murray ofisred me, of his own oceord, 

lOQOl. 
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10Q02.8 Canto for Don Jnati» andoftenncds 
reduced it to SOOL on the fdoa of pincy* 
and complained of roy dividing one Canto 
into twO| because I happened to . say some* 
thing at the end of the Third Canto of hav¬ 
ing done so.” 

Lord Btboii'* Lktter. 

« Rauenna, fkb. 7« 1820, 

“Dear Murray—1 have copied and cut 
the lliird Canto of Don Juan into tun, be¬ 
cause it woa too longt ^ be* 

fore hand, because, in case of any reefconing 
between you and me, these two ate only to 
go for one, as this was the original form, 
and, in fact, the two togetlier are not longer 
than the first! so remember that I have not 
made this division to double upon you, but 
merely to suppress some tediotisness in the 
aspect of the thing. 1 should have served 
you a pretty trick if I had sent you, for ex¬ 
ample, Cantos of fifty stanzas each.” 

Caftain Maowm, p. 169. 

“ 1 don't wish to quarrel with Murray, 
but it seems inevitable. I had no reason to 
be pleased with him the other day. Galig- 
nani wrote to me, offering to purchase the 
copyright of my woru, in order to obtain 
an exclusive privilege of printing them in 
Franco. I might have made niy own terms, 
and put the money in my own pocket: in¬ 
stead of which, I enclosed Galignani’s letter 
to Murray, in order that he might conclude 
tlie matter as he pleased. He did so very 
advantageously for his own interest; but 
never had the complaisanoe, the common 
politeness, to thank me or aoknowleqgo my 
letter.” 

Loro Byron’s Letter. 

“ Ravenna, fibre 4,1820. 

I have received from Mr. Galignani the 
inclosed letters, duplicates, and receipts, 
which will mcplaitt themselves. As the 
poems are your property by purchase, right, 
and justness, aU matters qfpublication, Sfc. 
Sfe. are for you to decide upon I know not 
how far my compliance with Mr. G.’s re¬ 
quest might be legal, and I doubt that it 
would not be' honest. In case you choose 
to arrange with hi|n 1 inclose the permits’to 
you, and in so doing I- wash my hands of 
the bnaiiiess altogether. I sign them merely 
to enable yon to exact the power you justly 
possess more properly. •! will liave nothing 
to do with it fordierr except in my answer 
to Mr. Gsdignaui, to state Uiat the lettera, 
&o.&a ere sedt to you, and the causes 
thereof. If you can check these foreign pi¬ 
rates, do; if not, put the permissive papers 
in the fire. 1 can have no view nor object 
whatever but to secura to you your pro¬ 
perty.” 

Note.—Mr. Murray derived no advantage 
from the proposed agreement, which was 
by no means of the importance liere as¬ 
cribed to it, and therefore was never at¬ 


tempted to be carried isrto efFeef i; 8 m dome- 
menls aUuded toaMe still in Us pwssessieB, 

CiPT. Medwin, p. 169—171. 

“ Murray haa long prevented * The ^are 
terly’ fiom. abusing inei Soma of their 
hnllias have had their fiageva hohiug t» be 
at me; but they would get the worst of it 
in a set to. 

“ Murray and I have dissolved all eon- 
neetioa: ha had the choice of giving up- 
me orthe Navy list. There waa no hes^ 
tation which way ha should decide; the 
miralty eerried toe day. Now for the *Quar- 
terfy •/ their batteries will be opened; bat I 
can fire beoadsides too. They have been 
lettoiig off lots of squibs and crackers 
againA me, but they only moke » noise 
and • * • 

“‘Werner’ was the lost book Murray 
published for me, and three montiu after 
came out die ‘Quarterly’s’ article on ihy 
plays, when ‘Marino Fukro' was noticed 
for the first time.” 

Lord Byron’s Letter. 

** Genoa, IQbreiS, 1822. 
“I had sent vou back the ^Quarterly* 
without perusal, having^solved to read no 
more reviews, good, bad, or'indiffereat; 
but who can control his fiite ? < Galig- 

nani,’ to whom my Eoglish atndies are con¬ 
fined, has forwarded a copy of at least one 
half of it in his inde&tigable weekly eqroiH- 
lation, and at, ‘ like hoaour, it came ua- 
looked for,’ 1 have looked through it. I 
must say that upon the tohole —tlut ia, the 
whole of the half which I have read (for die 
other half is to bo the segment of Oak’s 
next week’s cirgular), it is certainly hand¬ 
some, or any thing but unkind or un&ir.” 

Note.—^Ilie passage about tha Admiralty 
i» unfounded in fket, and no otherwise de¬ 
serving of notice than to mark its absurdity; 
and with regard to the ‘'Quarterly Review,* 
his Lordship loell knew diat it was esta¬ 
blished and constantly conducted on princi¬ 
ples which absolutely exoluded Mr. Murray 
from all such interference and influence as 
is implied in the ‘ Conversations.’ 

Caft. Medwin, j>. 169. 

“ Because I gave Mr. Murray one of my 
oems, he wanted to make me believe that 
made hhn a present of two others, and 
hinted at some lines in ‘"English Bards’ th&t 
were certainly to the poinfe But 1 have al¬ 
tered my mind considerably upon that sub¬ 
ject : as I once hinted to him, I see no rea¬ 
son wily a man should not profit by tho 
sweat of his brain at well as that of his 
brow, &c.; 'besides, I was poor at that 
time, and have no idea of aggrandizing 
booksellers.” 

Lord Byron’s Letter. 

• ** January \B\e 

“Dear Sir—YofUr offer is liberal in the 
extreme, and much more than the two 

*' poems 
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poems een possibly be worth—but I cannot 
accept it, nor will not. You are most wel¬ 
come to them, as additione to the collected 
volumes, without any demand or especta- 
tion on my part whatever. 

<‘P. S. I have enclosed your draft torn, 
for fear of accidents by the way.—I wish 
you would not throw temptation in mine; 
it is not from a disdain of the universal idol 
—nor from a present superfluity of his trea¬ 
sures—can assure you, that 1 refuse to 
worship him—but what is right is right, 
and must not yield to circumstances.” 

Note.—The above letter relates to a draft 
for 1000 guineas, ofiered by Air. Murray for 
two poems, ** 'llio Siege of Corinth,” and 
** Parisina,” which his Lordship had pre¬ 
viously, at a short interval, presented tb Mr. 
Murray ns donations. I.iord Byron was af¬ 
terwards induced, by Mr. Murray’s earnest 
rsuasion, to accept the 1000 guineas, and 
r. Murray has his Lordship’s ossignmeut 
of tlie copyright of the two pieces accord¬ 
ingly. — 

Captain Medwin, p. I6fl. 

“ Murray pretends to have lost money by 
my writings and pleads poverty; bat if he 
is poor, which is ^mewliat problematical 
to me, pray Vho is to blame ? 

“ Air. Alurray is tender of my fame. How 
kind in him I He is afraid of my writing 
too &st. Why ? because he has a tender 
regard for his own pocket, and does not like 
the Iddk of any new acquaintance in the 
ahapo of a book of mine, till he has seen his 
old friends in a variety of new faces; ul est, 
disposed of a vast many editions of the for¬ 
mer works. I don't l^ow wliat would be¬ 
come of me without Douglas Kinnaird, who 
has always been my best and kindest friend. 
It is not easy to deal with Mr. Murray.” 

Note.—In the numerous letters received 
by Mr. Murray yearly from Lord Byron 
(who was not accustomed to restrain the 
expression of his feelings in writing them) 
not one has any tendency towards the iinpu- 
tatious here thrown out; the incongruity of 
which will be evident from the feet of Mr. 
Murray having raid, at various times, for 
the copyright of his Lordship’s Poems, sums 


amounting to upwanis of 15,0001.- 

— viz. ■ 

Childe Harold 1 . 11 . 

- 

£. 60(1 

- IIL. - 

- 

1575 

IV. - 

- 

2100 

Giaour - - - 

- 

525 

Bride of Abydos 

- 

525 

Corsair - - 

- 

525 

Lsira - - - 

• 

700 

Siege of Corinth 

- 

525 

Parisina - - 

- 

525 

Lament' of Tasso 

- 

31.5 

Manfred . - - 

- 

315 

Beppo _ . - 

- 

525 

Don Juan I. II. 

- 

1525 

III. IV. V. 

- 

1825 

Doge of Venice 

- 

1050 


Sardanapolus, Cun, & Foscari 1100 
Mazeppa - - - - 525 

Cbillon - - - - 625 

Sundries - - - - , 450 

i;.15,455 

Capt. Medwin, p. 170. 

• “My differences with Murray are not 
over. When lie purchased *Cain,’ ‘The 
Two Foscari,’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ he sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit¬ 
nessing. Well, after its return to England, 
it was discovered that ♦ * * * 

But I shall take no notice of it.” 

Note.—Air. Murray, of course, cannot 
answer a statement which lie dues not see , 
but pledges himself to ul.^prove any incul¬ 
pation the suppressed passage may contain, 
whenever disclosed. He has written twice 
to Capt. Medwin’s publisher, desiring, as 
an act of justice, to have the postege printed 
entire in any new edition of tlie book, and 
in the mean time to be favoured with a copy 
of it. As this has not yet been obtained, 
and as the context seems to imply tliat it 
accuses him of endeavouring to take some 
pecuniary advantage of Lord Byron, he 
thinks he shall be forgiven for stating the 
following circumstances. 

Mr. Murray, having accidentally hcaid 
that Lord Byron was in pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties, immediately furwonled I,500Z. to him, 
witii an assurance that another sucii sum 
should be at his service in a few months; 
and that, if such assistance should not be 
sufficient, Mr. Murray would be ready to 
sell the copy-right of all his Lordship’s 
warkk for his use. 

The following is Ijord Byron’s acknow¬ 
ledgment of this offer: Nov. 14,1815. 

“Dear Sir,—1 return you your bills, imt 
accppted, but certainly not unhomared. 
Your offer is a favour which I would ac¬ 
cept from you if I accepted such from any 
man. Hod such been my intention, I can 
assure you I would have asked you felrly, 
and as freely, as you would give j and I 
cannot say more of my confidence or your 
conduct. The circumstances which induce 
me to part with my books, though suffi¬ 
ciently, arc nut immediately pressing. 1 
have made up my mind to them, and there 
is an end. Had I been disposed to trespass 
on your kindness in this way, it would nave 
been before now, but I am not sorry to have 
an opportunity of declining it, os it sets iny 
opinion of yon, and indeed of human nature, 
in a different light from that in which I hove 
been accustomed to consider it. 

“ Believe me, very truly, 

“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 

“To John Murray, Esq.” “Byron.” 

Note.—That nothing bad occurred to 
subvert these friendly sentiments will ap¬ 
pear from the three letters subjoined, the 
second of them written by Lord Byron a 

few 
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few wee^« before his death, and the last ad¬ 
dressed by his Ixirdship’s valet to Mr. Mur¬ 
ray as one of his deceased master's moat 
cimiidential friends. 

Lord Byhon’s Letters. 

Mfiy Sth, 1819. 

“ I have a great respect for your good 
and gentlemanly qualities, and return your 
personal friendship towards me. * # * 

* * • *. You deserve and possess the 

esteem of those whose esteem is worth hav¬ 
ing, and of none more (however useless it 
may be) than 

“ Your’s very truly, “Byron.” 

“ Musolonghi, -fet. 25, 1824. 

I have heard from Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird that you state a report of a satire on 
Air. Gifford having arrived from Italy, said 
to be written by me, but that you do nut 
believe it; 1 dare say you do not, nor 
any body else, I should think. Whoever 
osserts that I am the author or abettor of 
any thing of the kind on Gifford lies in bis 
throat: I always regarded him as my lite¬ 
rary father, and myself as his prodigal son. 
if any such composition exists, it is none of 
mine, iou know, as well as any body, upon 
whom. I have or have not written, and you 
also know whether they do or did not de¬ 
serve the same—and so much for such mat¬ 
ters.—You will, jverhaps, be anxious to hear 
some news from this part of Greece (which 
IS most liable to invasion), but you will hear 
enough through public and private channels 
on that head, 1 will, however, give you the 
events of a week, mingling my own private pe¬ 
culiar with the public, for we arc here jumbled 
a little together at present.—On Sunday, 
(the l.'ith, I believe) I hod a strong and 
sudden convulsive attack, which left me 
sj)eecbless, though not motionless, for some 
strong men could not liold me; but whether 
it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, apoplexy, 
or what other exy or cpsy, the doctors have 
not dccuied, or whether it was spasmodic, 
or nervous, but it was very unpleasant, and 
nearly carried me off, and all that. On 
Monday they put leeches to my temples, no 
diflicult matter, but the blood could not be 
stopped till eleven at night (they hod gone 
too near the temporal artery for my tempo¬ 
ral safety), and neither styptic nor caustic 
would cauterize the orifeo till after an hun¬ 
dred attempts.—On Tuesday a Turkish brig 
of war ran on shore. On Wednesday, great 
preparations being made to attack her, 
though protected by her consorts, the Turks 
burned her, and retired to Patras, On 
Thursday a quarrel ensued between the Sn- 
liotes and the Frank Guard at the, arsenal: 
a Swedish Officer was killed, and a Siiliote 
severely wounded, and a general fight ex¬ 
pected, and with some difficulty prevented. 
On Friday, the officer was buried, and Capt. 

Gent. Mag. Noeemler , 1894. 
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Parry's English artificers mutinied, under 
pretence that their lives were in danger, and 
a>e for quitting the country—they may. On 
Saturday we had the smartest shock of an 
earthquake which I remcmlwr (and I have 
felt thirty, slight or smart, at different pe¬ 
riods; they are co»').n«in in the Mediter¬ 
ranean), and the whole army discharged 
their arms, upon the same principle that 
savages beat drums, or howl, during an 
eclipse of the moon; it was a rare scene 
altogether. If you hod but seen the English 
Johnnies, who had never.been out of a Cock¬ 
ney workshop before, nor will again if they 
can help it! And on Sunday we heard that 
the Vizier is come down to Larissa with 
one hundred and odd tliousand men.—In 
oomiqg here I had two escapes, from the 
Turks (one of my vessels was taken, but af- 
teru'ards released), and the other from ship¬ 
wreck; we drove twice on the rocks near 
the Scrophes (Islands near the coast).— I 
have obtained from the Greeks the release 
of eight-and-twenty Turkish prisoners, men, 
women, and children, and sent them to Pa¬ 
tras and Prevesa at my own charges. One 
little girl of nine years old, who proposes 
remaining with me, I shall (iff live) send 
with her mother, pr4ibamy, to Jtaly, or to 
England, and adopt her. Her name is Hato 
Hat4)gee ; she is a very pretty lively child. 
All her brothers were killed by the Greeks, 
and she herself and her mother were spared 
by special favour, and owing to her ejftreme 
youth, she being then hut five or six years 
old.—My health is ratlier better, and I can 
ride about again. My office here is no si¬ 
necure—so many parties and difficulties of 
every kind; but I will do what 1 can. Prince 
Mavrocordati m an excellent fjcrsnn, and 
does all in his power; but his situation is 
perplexing in the extreme; still we have 
great ho|)c$ in the success of the contest. 
You will hear, however, more of public 
news from plenty of ijuartcrs, for 1 have lit¬ 
tle time to write. Believe me, yours, &c. &e. 
“ To John Aluiray, Esq. “ N. B.” 

Letter of Ix>rd BvronIs Vaxet. 

“ Sir, “ AJmotonghi, /fpril 21,1824. 

“ Forgive me for this intrusion which I 
am now under the painful necessity of writ¬ 
ing tu you, to inform you of the melancholy 
news my Lord Byron who is no more. 
He defiaited this misi^lile life on the 19th 
of April, a/ler an illness of only ten days. 
His Lordship began by a nervous fever, and 
terminated with an inilammatinn on the 
brain, fur want of being bled in lime, which 
his Lordship refused till it was too late. I 
•■ent the Hon. Mas. Leigh's letter enclosed 
in your’s, wiiich 1 think would lie better for 
you to open and explain to the Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh, for I fear the contents of the letter 
will be too much for her. And you will 
pleas# to inform Lady Byron, mid the Ho¬ 
nourable 
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nourable'Miss fiyron,tthoin 1 am wished to 
see wiien I return with ray I/ord's effects, 
suii his dear and Noble reinaiiis. Sir, you 
will please manage, in the mildest way pos¬ 
sible, or 1 am much afraid of the conse¬ 
quences. Sir, you will please to give my 
duty to Lady Byroa. Hoping she will al¬ 
low me to sec her, by ray Lord’s particular 
wish, and Miss Byron likewise. Please to 
excuse all defects, fur 1 scarcely either know 
what F say or do, fur after twenty years* ser¬ 
vice with my Lord, he was more to me than 
a father, and I am too much distressed now 
to give a correct account of every particular, 
which I hope to do at ray arrival in Eng¬ 
land. Sir, you will likewise have the good¬ 
ness to forward the letter to the Hon. Cap¬ 
tain George Byron, who, as the representa¬ 
tive of the feraily and title, I thought it my 
duty to send him a line. But you, Sir, will 
please to explain to him all the particulars, 
as I have nut time, as the express is now 
ready to make his voyage day and night till 
he arrives in London, 1 must. Sir, praying 
forgiveness, and hoping at the same time 
tluit you will so far oblige me as to execute 
all raj' wishes, which I am well convinced 
you will not refuse. I remain, Sir, 

“Your i^ost obedient and very humble 
Servant, “ W. Fletcher. 

“ Valet to the late L. B. for 20 years. 

P. S. I mention my name and capacity 
that you may remember and forgive this, 
when ^ou recollect the quantity of times I 
have Men at your house in Aibemarle-street. 
** To John Murray, Esq.” 

Note.—Other letters from Lord Byron, 
of the same tenor and force wjth these now 
produced, might have .been added. But it 
is presumed that these are tufficient to de¬ 
monstrate, in the present case, what Ims been 
demonstrated in many others, that desultory 
ex-parte conversations, even if accurately re¬ 
ported, will ofiten convey Imperfect and erro¬ 
neous notions of the speaker’s real senti¬ 
ments. John Murray. 

AOiemaTle-slreet, Oci. .30,1824. 


P. S. Cavtain Meowik, p. 170. 

**My differences with Mtirn^y are not 
over. When he purchased ‘ Cain,’ ‘ The 
Two Foscari,’ and ‘ Surdanapalus,’ he sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit¬ 
nessing. Well; afte^rits return to Eng¬ 
land, it was discovered that it omtaimd a 
clause which had teen inlioduced wilhoiit my 
knowledge, a clause 7y which I toand myself 
to offer Afr. Murray all my future composi¬ 
tions. But I shall take no notice of it.” 

Note.—The words in Italic are those 
which were suppressed in \hn two first edi¬ 
tions of Captain Medwin's book, and which 
•Mr. Murrtw has received from the publisher 
afker the foregoing statement was printed. 
He has only to observe upon the su^ct, 
that, on reieiring to the Heed in (|ueslioii, 
no such clause is to be found; that this 


instrumeut was signed in London by the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord Byron’s 
procurator, mid witnessed by llicluird Wil¬ 
liams, Esq. one of the partners in Mr. Kiu- 
iiaird’s banking-house; and that the signa¬ 
ture of Capt. Medwia is not affixed. 

Nov. J.M. 

116*. Memoirs cf the Rose, comprising Bo¬ 
tanical, Poetical, and Miscellaneous Re¬ 
collections of that celebrated Flower. 12mo. 
pp. 189, Westley. 

THE idc.T of this pleasing little Vo¬ 
lume is foriuiTite, nor, on the whole, 
is the execution uudeserving of eom- 
incndution. In a sciic’ of letters to 
a fair Correspondent, the Writer has 
arranged a great diversity of interesting 
particulars, and has preserved many 
delightful poetical associations, relat¬ 
ing to this universal flower; for the 
Rose has been the favourite of every 
people, and beautiful, among all other 
flowers, in every climate. ’The reader 
m.iy be grateful to the ingenious Writer 
for his ciiligent pursuit; but the difli- 
culty of combining togelhc. such a 
multiplicity of extracts, with the in¬ 
sertion of whole poems, has proved 
to be one which cannot be said to 
have been overcome. We arc there¬ 
fore frequently reminded of the dis¬ 
jointed nature of the materials, and 
wc perceive in this assemblage tliat 
distinct character which exists in what 
is called Patchwork, when compared 
with an Artist’s Mosaic. 

Willingly would wc screen this fra- 

S irant bed of Roses from the chilling 
)lasts of criticism; hut Roses, like 
flowers of meaner growth, at times 
must droop in the change of seasons 
and of places ; and this little Volume, 
laid on onr critical board, must not 
receive all the warmth with which 
“my dear Anne” has often embraced 
it in her Boudoir. This Lady has re¬ 
ceived an undue compliment for never 
••eadiug Shakspeare! After furnishing 
a long extract from this excommuni¬ 
cated Bard, the Writer adds, “ As you 
do not read Shakspeare, for which I 
commend you, this is a very fair speci¬ 
men of his more unexceptionable mat¬ 
ter,” p. 99 . This unquestionably comek 
from the Rowdier school! On this 
subject we shall not here deliver any 
opinion; but wc incline to suspect that 
Sn.'iksj>care's “exceptionable matter” 
will prove to be Icas pernicious to the 
morals, or to the intellect, of every 
well-governed mind, or to any one 

JK)S- 
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poiisessiiii; common sense, tl*.in the 
spurious feeling^ and nonseusi^ il fan* 
cies, of which we find in tliis Volume 
too numy specimens from conicmpo* 
rary Versifiers. 

-#- 

117. Riclunoiicl and ifs yiA,ntrj. TJlIh a 
Glance ut Twickenham, Strawberry Hill,* 
and UaiD])tnn Court, litj Jolm £van8, 
LL.D, linu). pp,279. 

WE are always glad to meet this in¬ 
dustrious Veteran in the Fields of Li¬ 
terature; and lie could not have select¬ 
ed a pleasanter ])lacc of meeting tlian 
Richmond; where, " together with 
his family, he has latterly passed his 
summer vacations; and having applied 
in vain for a volume of this kind, he 
has been tempted to supply the defici¬ 
ency.’' 

An ample bill of fare, in the form 
of “Contents,'’ will draw the Reader 
to any point of view which he may 
wish to examine. F.very ^subject at 
all connected with Richmond is duly 
j)otici*d ; and though the author’s style 
is rather discursi still his episodes 
arc amusing and instructive. 

For example, in a short article un¬ 
der the head of “Roads from London 
to Richmond,” he says. 

It is expected that by the bridge now 
building from Hammersmith to Baines, the 
distance from the Metropolis to Richmond 
tvill be shortened nearly a mile. In Ireland 
the lower classes pass over a bridge bneot 
vered, praying for the repose of the soul of 
its founder in a better world! Roods and 
bridges were objects of special attention with 
the Romans, who spread their dominion 
over nearly all the districts of the habitable 
globe.” 

Dr. Evans having in other parts of 
his Volume collected many interesting 
anecdotes respecting the history of 
Thomson, his character, and works, 
closes the account of Richmond with 
a description of the residence of the 
Poet of the Sea.sons, which will afibrd 
a good specimen of the style of this 
little History. 

** Here, after having sustained tho accus¬ 
tomed alturnatums of a Poet’s career, he 
closed hie amiable life when at the zenith 
of his fame and glory ! How he came to 
make choice of this sequestered spot is not 
known; probably from his love of Nature, 
which would here receive its amplest grati¬ 
fication. Nor Jet ns be censured for the in¬ 
dulgence of an innocent curiosity. With 
pilgrim feet wo love to frequent the haunts 
where the Muses have dwelt in a not inglo¬ 
rious obscurity. The association of ideas. 


the strongest law of our nature, is on this 
occasion impetuous and irresistible. It must 
be gratified.. Miles are traversed, and the 
most distant spots visited for tho gratifica¬ 
tion of this passion. I'lic ahade of Shaks- 
i£Aiie, at Stratford -jwn-Avon; of PoPB, 
at'1 ivickenhiim; auu ofTiio.Msorr, at Kew 
Ltinc, Richmond, must he prnaouaced hal¬ 
lowed ground in tlic eye of distant gonerar 
tiuns. 

*‘One morning (July, 1832) I went in 
quest of the spot where Thomson, breath¬ 
ing out his soul into the bosom of his Cre¬ 
ator, quiticd this sublunary sphere for a 
better world! We iient our way to Kew- 
Foot Ijanc, in tho vicinity of Richmond. It 
is a row of cottages, with occasionally a 
hous|; of larger dimensions. Inquiring of a 
maid-servant, who was idly looking out at 
a window, where 'riioinsou lived—she ask¬ 
ed, whether I meant ‘ the poet nnrilerf’ I 
answered ‘ yc.s,’ when she directed me fur- 
thei up to a large handsome brick mansion, 
Roscdale House, the residence of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. On ringing the bell, a wo¬ 
man appeared, of whom I inquired whether 
Thomson had lived and died there, she re¬ 
plied in the affirmative. I thfn asked re¬ 
specting any relies of tlie poe| which were 
to be inspected by strangers. She said there 
were a few, and many colled to sec them. 
Begging to be similarly indulged, she with¬ 
drew to ask the Coimtcss, and immediately 
returned with leave of admission. , 

“On entering into the house yon are 
shown Iw) small rooms on the ground-floor, 
connected by an archway, and thrown into 
a kind of hall. On the left is tho room in 
which Thomson breathed his last, being bis 
hed-cliamber ;mnd on tho right is his sittiug- 
room, where lie passed his time, with brass 
hooks fixed round, upon which he hung his 
hat and cane; also the table on which he 
wrote, and, lastly, tho very fire-place be¬ 
fore which he no doubt sat in musings deep, 
when 

* Winter reign’d tremendous o’er the con¬ 
quer’d year.’ 

It is a neat round mahogany table, letting 
itself down on its stand, wiUi a delineation 
of a white scroll in the centref having this 
inscription in imitation of hand-writing.— 

' On this table James Thomson constantly 
wrote; it was therefore purchased of his 
servant, who also gave these brass hooka, 
on which his hat and cane were hung in 
this his slttlng-Toom. F. B.’ These ini¬ 
tials signify Frances Boscawen, widow of 
Admiral Boscawen, who here ended her days. 
The young woman who showed us these 
rooms, informedTus that in Thomson’s time 
these were the only apartments. Since that 
period two wmgs had been added, as rndf 
os two stories, "by George Rose, Esq. hi 
Army Agent, so that it is the most Mitfl- 
some bouse in Kew-Foot Lsne. It is much 
to the praise of the present Noble Owner, 
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that this portion of the original cottage 
aboulil have been thus sacredly preserved 
amidst a profusion uf nuKiern improvements. 
The villa uf Pojie, as to the interior. Is said 
to have undergone deinulitiun. Its Garden 
and Grotto alone remain to satiate the gaze 
of posterity I With resjtect to Thomson it 
should be added, tliat over the fire-place 
the carved ornaments are after tlie fashion 
of former times, whilst at the opposite end 
of the sitting-room, between the windows, 
■ may be seen a bust of the Bard, wliicli im¬ 
parts to the relicks an air of classic celebrity. 

“ Stepping into the Garden, you are con¬ 
ducted by a neat gravel walk througli a ser¬ 
pentine avenue of shady trees to an Alcove, 
}>aiated green, on whose fronts tiiese words 
are emblazoned; , 

< Here Thomson sung the Seasons and their 
change.' 

In the alcove is a rustic table, and suspend¬ 
ed over tiie back scat is a board with this 
inscription: ‘James Thomson died at this 
place, August 27, 1748.’ On the reverse 
of the board, wlicn taken down, I read the 
following silvan memorial: * Within tills 
pleasing retirement, allured by tiie music of 
the nightingale, wdilch waibled in sweet 
unison to thj melody uf his soul, in unaf¬ 
fected chcGifuIuess, and genial, tliough sim¬ 
ple elegance, lived James Thomson. Sen¬ 
sibly alive to ail tiie beauties of nature, he 
painted their images os they rose in review, 
and poured the whole profusiim of them 
into his inimitable Seasons. Warmed witli 
intense deiotiun to tbc Sovereign of the 
Universe, its fiame glowing through all 
his compositions, animated W'th unbounded 
benevolence, with the tendcrest social sen¬ 
sibility, he never gave one‘'moment’s pain 
to any of his fellow-creatures, save by liis 
death, which happened at this place on the 
22d day of August, 1748.’ 

“ From this Iiaimt of the Muses the gar¬ 
dener took us to a large summer-house, in 
a corner of which was anotlier table belong¬ 
ing to Tiiomson, nn which he is said to 
have finisiied his * Seasons.’ It iiad a ca¬ 
pacious drawer, but the whole was old and 
decayed, havieg been formerly in the open 
alcove, antf of course was affected by the 
humidity of the atmosphere. It was small, 
and oblong in form, like a chamber dressing 
table, having nothing in its construction or 
workmanship that entitles it to attention.” 

This interesting passage is accom¬ 
panied by two pleasing wood-cuts, one 
of Kosodale House, tlie other Thom- 
Eon’s Alcove. 

We take leave of ** Richmond and 
its Vicinity," with observing that the 
Volume is likewise embellished with 
three neat lithogniphic views of the 
Bridge, of the ancient Palace at llich- 
mond, and of the Pagoda in Kew Gar- 


densi and with recommending to each 
of the numerous visitors of ’* the Eng¬ 
lish Frescati,'’ this well-inforuied lit¬ 
tle Guide to this delightful ramble. 

118. Notifia Hislorica: containing Toliest 
Cakttdars, and misceltaneous Injhnnatimi, 
for the Use of Historians, Antiquaries, 
and the Legal Profession, By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas of the Inner Temple, Au¬ 
thor of the Life of William Davison, Se¬ 
cretary if State to Queen Eilzolieth, UCc. 
Sotall SCO. pp. 270. Baldwin, Crodock, 
and Joy. 

WE have seldom met with a more 
useful compilation tnaTi the little work 
above ineiitioncd; and we beg Mr. 
Nicolas to accept our thanks fur the 
many instances in which it has al¬ 
ready facilitated our historical enqui¬ 
ries. A celebrated musician once re¬ 
marked that his best pupils could play 
very dilFiriilt variations, whilst the 
simple melody of the piece was seldom 
well exccilteu by them : and all who 
have had much intercourse with the 
learned, have found in numerous in¬ 
stances that many a thing of real iui- 

E ortance has been neglected by them, 
ecause it was of easy acquisition. 
These remarks are eijually applicable 
to those who possess nn extensive 
knowledge of our own national ann.-ils; 
for wc have ofieii met with persons 
perfeetjy conversant with the various 
x-pocdis of our history, and the rise and 
progress of our civil liberties, who ne¬ 
vertheless W’ould be quite unable to 
explain in a satisfactory manner such 
a date as 11)73-3 or 1724-5, and others 
of a similar kind that occur in ancient 
documents. 

Mr. NicoKis’s book is calculated to 
correct a variety of little historical 
errors into which writers are apt to 
fall who have not recourse to it, be¬ 
sides which the compiler has pointed 
out in a very satisfactory manner the 
ample sources from which historical, 
topographical, and genealogical infor- 
matiuii may be obtained. Nut only 
tlie year in which each of our Kings 
died, hut even the very day has been 
inserted, thereby enabling the reader 
of old records to obtain au accuracy of 
dates which before this work appeared 
was not attainable without dimculty. 
The various calendars inserted by him 
will be found highly useful; .and the 
short description he has given of the 
public records published oy authority 
of Parliament, and which are too 

bulky 
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bulky as well as too expensive for pri¬ 
vate libraries, cannot fail to be pro¬ 
perly appreciated. 

VVe must not forget to notice also 
the diflerent depositories of testamen¬ 
tary evidences which Mr. Nicolas has 
particularized, and oirered to the atten¬ 
tion of the Genealogist. The NoiitiH 
Historica has other claims to public 
approbation than those which liie na¬ 
ture of this Miscellany will allow us 
to submit to our readers { and we an¬ 
ticipate that it will meet with a very 
general and favourable reception. The 
man of letters must feel himself greatly 
obliged to the compiler for pointing 
out many an unknown hoard of know¬ 
ledge, and he will be as grateful to 
Mr. Nicolas as the young sportsman 
is to an experienced keeper, who tells 
him which and where are the fields 
and covers that are most likely to af¬ 
ford amusement. 


11.9. Friendship's Offering; or. The Antmal 
Remembrancer; tt ChrisUnas Preseid, or 
JVeio Year’s Gift, for 1825. Lupton 
Relfe. 

THE example of Mr. Ackermann, 
who has the merit of lirst introducing 
from the Continent this species of an¬ 
nual literature, has been followed by 
ttvo iMvverful rivals. The first of 
these which comes under oup notice, 
“ Friendship’s Oflering,” wears a most 
cajitivaling appearance, not only as far 
as external embellishment, embossing, 
illuminating, &c. but from the beauty 
of the engravings and the interest of 
many of its articles, which are original 
compositions of no ordinary cast. The 
success of a trial last year has evidently 
stimulated the proprietors to increased 
efforts. Thu present volume contains 
Views of Constantinople, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Berne, and Naples, with good 
Descriptions. Copies of celebrated 

i iictures, after Murillo, Claude, Sir 
Foshua Reynolds, VVesiall, Stothard, 
&c. The original articles bear the 
names of Mrs. Opie, Miss M. Edge- 
worth, Kcv. T. Dale, H. E. Lloyd, 
esq. &c. &c. At the end of the vo¬ 
lume is a blank Diary for memoranda, 
headed by 12 very neat wootl engrav¬ 
ings of antlent castles, churches^ &c. 
all in the county of Kent. 

The aim of the editor of “Friend¬ 
ship’s Offering” appears to have been 
to combine the elegance of art and 
flowers of literature with the utility of 


the superior class of pocket-books, and 
in tins (with the deficiency of an al¬ 
manack, which would have necessarily 
much -increased the price) he has in a 
great degree succeeded. 

120. The Literary Souvenir; or Cabimt 
of Poetry and Romance. Edited by Alaric 
A. Watts, pp. 400. Hurst, Robinson, 
artd Co. 

THIS is one of the most beautiful 
little volumes that ever came under* our 
notice. Before examining the literary 
department of the work, we must he 
allowed to look at the pictures. There 
are^ten highly-finished line-engravings 
designed by Fielding, Brocketidon, 
Nash, Corbould, Wright, Duels, &c. 
The view of the Bay of Naples by 
Heath, and City of Lyons, Fortress of 
Saguntum, and Paris from Pere la 
Chaise, by Finden, are perfect gems of 
art. Nor arc the historical subjects 
less beautiful; among wiiich may be 
particularly noticed, Mar^r Queen of 
Scots and Cliatelar; by Ducis, and en¬ 
graved by R. Baker; antf the Mother 
and Child, by Brockendon, and en¬ 
graved by Humphreys. There are also 
three plates of fac-similes of the hand¬ 
writing of upwards of 30 living.pocts. 

The editor, Mr. A. A. Watts, him¬ 
self a poet of no mean fume, has ral¬ 
lied to his aid a host of eminent wri¬ 
ters, whose united contributions-must 
ensure popularity to any publication. 
Besides several anonymous contribu¬ 
tions from distinguished sources, the 
ages of the Literary Souvenir have 
een enriched with original produc¬ 
tions, in prose and verse, by Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, uart. Thomas Campbell,esq. 
James Montgomeiw, esq. Mrs. He- 
mans, the latellev.C. R.Matur!n,Rcv. 
W. Lisle Bowles, James Ho^, Allan 
Cunningham, L.K. L. (Miss Landon), 
author of “The ImprovisJtrice,” llev. 
G. Croly, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
(author of “ May you Like it),” Rev. 
C. Colton, (author of “ Lacoii,”) 
Alaric A. Watts, J. H. Wiffen, esq. 
William Read, esq. Mrs. Opie, Delta 
(of Blackwood’s Magazine), T. K. 
Hervey, esq. David Lyndsay (author 
of “Dramas of the Ancient World,’’) 
the Rev, TRomas Dale, R. Sullivan, 
esq., the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, the late 
Ismael Fitzadam, the Rev. E. W. Bar¬ 
nard, the late Herbert Knowles, &c. 
&c. See, 


The 
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The plate we have before spoken of, 
“The Mother and Child,’’ illustrates 
the following beautiful little poem by 
Mrs. Hemans : 

“Where art thou, boy ?—Heaven, heaven ! 
the babe is playing 

Even on the margin of tlio (l!/.^y strep! 
IJoste—hush! a breatli, my !iga]\y Ix'traying, 
And be is gone ! beneath him roils the 
deep! 

Could I but keep the bursting cry suppress’d, 
And win him back in silence to my breast! 

Thou’rt safe!—^'fhou corn’st with smiles 
my fond arras meeting, [death ! 

Blest, fearless child;—1, I have tasted 
Nearer! that I may fed thy warm heart 
beating! [breuh! 

And sec thy bright hair floating in my 
Nearer! to still ray bosom’s yearning jrain,— 
I clasp thee now, mine own ! tliuu’rt here 
again.” 

In our Poetical department we shall 
be templed to give some farther speci¬ 
mens ( and shall dismiss this elegant 
publication, with hearty wishes, and 
no fears, fof its success. 

121. A Charge ddivard to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaeoniy of I^mdnn, May 5, 

1824. By J. H. Pott, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Lai^don, and yicur of St. Marlin tn 
the Fields, pp. 33. Rivingtons. 

THE perusal of this Charge has af¬ 
forded us jjiecullar satisfaction, as it 
breathes throughout that Christian 
moderation which characterizes the 
Church of this United Kingdom. We 
find it in this respect earnestly recom¬ 
mending the same tolerating spirit 
which we had the good fortune In hc^i 
expressed by the Primate at his last 
Visitation at Canterbury. An union 
of opinion in the government of our 
Church in thjs respect is so congenial 
with the doctrines of divine truth, 
that we are jed to fclicihite the Clergy 
and the Latty in finding themselves 
governed and superintended by a hie¬ 
rarchy of undisiurlied unanimity and 
peace in believing. 

The venerable Archdeacon opens his 
Address by contrasting the benefits of 
moderation with measures of force,— 
and by stating that “ the .strongest im¬ 
pulses are put in force, Cff the closest 
arts are called in aid, in order to win 
over members to the side which is es- 
pnuserl, or to reclaim men by the ties 
of partial interest in one band.” 'rbe 
first terms of union of the Church ef 
Christ consisted principally in the 


ncver-failiiig pledge of faith and prac¬ 
tice; and after tracing this principle 
from its origin, he observes, that what 
is moderate and equal tends always to 
duration. I'lic iicat of ardent passions, 
or the violence of bold pretensions, 
born down and wear out of llieiiiselves. 
Happy is it then for us that the ground 
of firtii consistency in our Church was 
laid ill moderate counsels; and while 
it rests upon that sure basis, we may 
look fur its continuance, on whatever 
side it m.sy be thrcalcncrl or assailed.” 
In pursuing the line of historical evi¬ 
dence in testimony nf this principle, 
he asks, “what was tlic answer which 
was given to the first atlein| t upon the 
privileges of the British Church, when 
the question was raised concerning 
matters of authority, and when a right 
to dictate was asserted in favour of a fo¬ 
reign Head ? the answer was distinctly, 
vve owe nothing to our brethren in tlic 
faith in distant quarters, but to love 
one another, ami that debt wo are ready 
to discharge.”—In proccctling briefly 
iliroiigti the Reforma'iion, and the ex¬ 
amples which it afforded of firmness, 
of zeal, and of martyrdom, he adds, 
“When the storm was overpast, the 
Sun which went down in that muddy 
cloud, rose soon with unabated splen¬ 
dour,—and again that new and happy 
dawn was marked with a mild efliiU 
gence, .and displayed a temperate as¬ 
pect. " Moderation and forbearance 
supplied the place of eager and vindic¬ 
tive measures.” 

From this point he pursues the way 
through the exerci.se of a moderate and 
equal temper in our Church, the terms 
of faith, worship, and comiiiuniou, of 
discipline and practice, by which we 
are united. In the settling the Arti¬ 
cles, he takes occasion to deny the com¬ 
mon impression that “ they were con¬ 
trived to comprehend men of various 
sentiments by means of dubious lan¬ 
guage and ermiv oral expressions. Such' 
a iiiodc would have heen ill calculated 
for the cause of truth. But the care to 
conciliate and unite was much more 
happily exerted by declining many 
points of difference in things which 
were most contested at that time.” P. 1.3. 

If any thing in this world can tend 
to promote that union fur which the 
best men have expressed their earnest 
wishes in all ages, it must still be 
sought in moderate and equal mea¬ 
sures ; the want of which temper was 
openly deplored in foreign churches. 
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and excused upon the hard plea of ne¬ 
cessity. Non g{(mus adco felices, was 
the answer of the President of l)ort, 
w'hen our pattern was proposed to 
him for the* cure of those defects, by 
a prelate of our own church. The 
wisdom of our counlryiiicn has framed 
accordingly those protecting laws, 
which, without attempting to enslave 
men’s minds, arc calculated to prevent 
the danger which is feared, or to fur¬ 
nish prompt and timely remedies for 
mischiefs which may spring up, and 
acquire a baneful influence by neglect 
and oversight.” In cottne.'tioii with 
which ]>rinciplc some interesting pas¬ 
sages are extracted from the Iciirned 
Kp. Sparrow and the sagacious Bishop 
Sanderson; the latter of whom saiif, 
that “particuLu' cliurches would be 
louder as may be in givittg their defini¬ 
tions and dctcrmitiations in such points 
as these ; not restricting those that live 
therein dctorminalely cither to the af- 
linnativc or negative, especially where 
there may be admitted a latitude of 
dissenting vviihout any prejudice done 
either to the substance of the f’atholic 
faith, or to the tranquillity of the 
Church, or to the salvation of the Dis¬ 
senter,” fee. 

The venerable Archdeacon, drawing 
towards a close of his Charge, says, 
in p. 27 : 

“ In a word, they who resolve’ aU faith 
into an explicit reliance upon ecclesiastical 
authority, and they who deny all such au¬ 
thority, destroy cither way the grounds of 
fiiitli itself; for if there were no deliberate 
elioiee there would be no rational submission 
of tlie heart, Ike. &c.—Men would confide 
in this sole pica fur their errors, tliat they 
are their own. 'J'liey would have no claim 
to be heard, but their talent for collecting 
proselytes and funning sects, uitli the pride 
and fate of Icarus, and with the sod result of 
giving their own name to some troubled wa¬ 
ters, restless and uncertain as theinseb’cs.— 
The principles of our Church, then, allow a 
liberty of couscionce, and a liberty of prac¬ 
tice, subject only to such restraints as arc 
deemed requisite for the common interest, 
on the grounds of truth itself, and condu¬ 
cive to the common safety. (P. 29.) A 
moderate and equal temper does not lend to 
any compromise of principles; to take that 
course would lie a plain departure in some 
opposite direction, and every step which 
then should follow would not fail to shew 
the bias unhappily contracted.—Our ark 
has thus preserved its poize by its oWu well- 
measured symmetry; it has the lines and 
proportions of the sacred word of God for 
its acknowledged and illustrious model; it 


has, we trus*’ the mrace and blenbg of Ab 
mighty (? u, the God of truth and mercy^ 
for Its never-failing succour and support.” 
P. sa. 

Wc have been thus induced to ex¬ 
tend our extract.- front this valuable 
Charge, from the importance in which 
its sentiments must appear to every 
uiiprejudiced and Christian mind; and 
from the deep impression which it evi¬ 
dently made upon its auditors: but 
still more, because we felt .solicitous 
to become the humble assistants, in 
however small degree, of making 
known the liberality and truly Chris¬ 
tian course which our ecclesiastical 
leaders arc uniformly adopting in their 
church government at this enlightened 
aira of our faith. 

Since the publication of this Charge 
(which was printed at the request of 
the Clergy of his Archdeaconry), the 
venerable Pastor has resigned Ins cure 
of St. Alartin's, with the regret and 
esteem of all his parishioijf rs, and has 
been inducted into that of Kensington, 
wliicli became vacant by Ilic lamented 
death of the Ucv. T. Rcimell, B.D. 
the late Vicar. 

123. Jolinsou’s Typographin. 

(CemiivMcd from. p. .'54 1 .J 

ABOUT 14 ( 19 - 70 , alphabetical L-i- 
bles of the first words oi each chapter 
were introduced as a guide to the 
binder. CJtch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice 
by Vindeline dc Spire. Signatures, 
not introduced till the middle of the 
biok, and then continued throughout, 
first appear on or about 1470. The 
term /tore edili, in use before the in¬ 
vention of printing, LaMonoye makes 
to refer to books published and dis¬ 
persed in considerable unmbers; the 
Hbri scripti to transcripts for libraries. 
Pocket-book binding ap^xiars to be 
very ancient, for “ Scaliger gives an 
account.of a psalter possessed by Ws 
grandmother, which appears, accord- 
mg to ins statement, to have been sin¬ 
gularly bound; the cover was two 
inches thick, on the inside which 
was a kind of cupboard, wherein was 
(iciiosited a slhali silver crucifix, and 
be'nind it the name of Berenica Co- 
dronia de la Scala." P. 6S. 

Inniguerra is certainly entitled to 
the full merit of iiiventfrifg the art 
of engraving (page 7S), i. e. so fares 
concerns the means of taking impres¬ 
sions. 
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sions. As to card-printing, it is very 
properly noted (p. jd) that it is only 
the old Greek and Roman method of 
delineating the fignres on vases, de¬ 
scribed from Dr. Clarke in Fosbroke’s 
Entrpclopedia of Antiquities, p. 199 , 
and long an Asiatic custom. 

We had no idea of the antiquity of 
the pronnneiation Myster, but in p. 
SI, \vc find an ancient memorandum 
as follows: “Of your charitc pray for 
the soul of Myster Willyam Caxton,*’ 
&c. 

Dates are not to be received as au¬ 
thentic testimonies of the age of a 
book. A Dutch translation of “ Bar- 
tholomxus tic Proprietatibus,” is shmvn 
at Haerlem with ihedateMccccxxxv. 
as a proof of their claim to the earliest 
printing. 

“ But Mr. Bagford, who hat! seen a copy 
with the genuine date, exjwsed the cheat; 
an 1 hod been enued so cunningly that it 
was not easy to perceive it. Besides the 
frauds of an./ifter-contrivancc, many false 
dates have originally been given by the 
printers, partly by design to enhance their 
value, but chiefly through negligence aud 
blunders. Instances are known of 1449 be¬ 
ing put for 1494, Mcccc. for mccccc. and 
so forth.—In fact, the dates given by the 
early printers are so confused, that it is al¬ 
most impossible to ascertain the exact age 
of any book.” pp. DC, 97 . 

Signatures, i. e. the letters at the 
bottom of the page to guide the binder 
(of which before), are certainly of Ve¬ 
netian origin, and generally found in 
iheir works from the year 1474, and 
in process of time were adopted by the 
other printers of Europe. P. 98 . ♦ 

The claim of Oxford against Lon¬ 
don, or ofCorsellis, a foreigner, against 
Caxton, as to the first printing in this 
country, being sctilcd (pp. 83—128) in 
favour, of the latter, we find in p. 129 , 
an interesting account of Caxton’s 
mode of printing and typography. Ac¬ 
cording to this account, l^ks printed 
by Caxton may be known by the pecu¬ 
liar form of nis d final. It is the 
Gothic d, with a serpentine perpendi¬ 
cular tail. 

“ His d Bt the end of a word was very sin¬ 
gular; he adhered to the eiunracteristicB pe¬ 
culiar to the English mantudnpts before the 
Conquest. Instead of conunas and periods, 
be used an oblique stroke, similar to what 
the Dutch printers use in their Gothic im¬ 
pressions to this day. His letter was pe¬ 
culiar and easily known, being a mixture of 
Secretary and Gothic. He followed tlie 


example of the printers of his time, in not- 
using any direction or catch-word; he used 
signatures, but rarely numbered bis leaves, 
and never his pages. lu moat of his books 
ho only printed (according to the then cus¬ 
tom) a small letter at the beginning of the 
chapters, to intimate what the initials or 
cn|jital letter should be, which was after¬ 
wards made by the illuminator who wrote it 
with a pen, in red, blue, or green ink, but 
in some instances he used two-line letters of 
a Gothic kind. As he printed long before, 
the present method was adopted of adding 
an errata at the end of a book; to supply 
this deficiency, his extraordinary exactness 
induced him to have recourse to a most la¬ 
borious task, namely, that of revising every 
page (after the book was printed), and mark¬ 
ing the corrections with' red ink; one copy 
Ixiing thus perfected, he then einidoycd a 
careful person to go through the whole im¬ 
pression, and correct the faults.” p. 129. 

The next discussion is concerning 
the antiquity o.f paper; by which word 
must be unclcrstuod only that of linen 
rags, not the papyrus of Egypt, or the 
cotton or bornbycene paper of the East. 
The first author who is said to speak 
definitively of our modern paper, is 
Petrus Mauritius, called the Venera¬ 
ble, who died in 1153. 

“ The books we read every day, (says he) 
iu his Treatise against the Jews, arc made 
of shcc]>, gnat, or calf-skin, or of oriental 
plants, that is, the papyrus of Egypt, or of 
rags, cx r/miris vclcntm ptmiumim. These 
last words signify undnuhtedly the paper 
such as is now used.” P. 139. 

The first book which Caxton print¬ 
ed was the Recucil of Troy, from the 
French of Raoul le Ffeiire; and the 
proemium informs us, that Caxton at 
first threw aside the AIS. because “ he 
lerned his English in Kent, in the 
Weald, ‘where 1 double not is spoken 
as brode and rude Englissh, as is in 
ony place of England.^” It is most 
certain that anciently the provincials 
of one county could scarcely compre¬ 
hend the dialect of another; and wc 
attiibute it to the Norman Conquest. 
The broad German Anglo-Saxon is 
very different in accentuation from the 
French, introduced after the Conquest: 
and the amalgamation of the two ac¬ 
cents (for we have positive evidence of 
the Saxonixation of French words) 
must have not only produced confu¬ 
sion, but made the English of the 
day be pronounced more or less broad, 
according to the predominancy of the 
old^ Saxon on the particular spot. 
With the exccplian of softening harsh . 

letters,- 
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letters, as g in usceg into way^ and so 
in others, many rustics in the present 
day talk in the Saxon accent, though 
its appearance in print would be ao- 
surd, except for comic description. In 
Caxton’s time the same objection, it 
seems, applied to the Patois of Kent. 
This book was executed by order of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Ed¬ 
ward IV. and, as Caxton says, that the 
destruction ofTroy may be an " ensam- 
ple to all. men durynge the world, liow 
dredefull and jeopardory it is to be- 
gynne a warre, and what hiirmes, 
losses, and deth followcth,” it is very 
probable that the Duchess patronized 
It, because her own house being seated 
on the throne, it was obvious policy to 
]>ersuadc the people into a dfislike of 
nirthcr warfare. 

The Game of Chess is the first hook 
printed in England with a date, viz. 
1474. P. 139 . 

Of Caxlon’s Ovid’s Metamorphosis 
no printed copy is known; so that it 
is dubious whether he ever put his 
MS. to press. * 

Concerning the “Ilistoryeof lley- 
nart the Foxe,” we beg to observe, 
that, according to our recollection, 
there are more romances than one so 
called ; and that, according to the ex¬ 
tracts and accounts which we have 
seen in the Notices dcs MSS. of one of 
these works, the subject is xiot tliat 
staled in p. l'>9; hut the lloin<4n Ca¬ 
tholic Religion, which is admirably 
satirized in the loop-holes which it 
offers to vice, by absohilion, pardons, 
pilgrimages, &c. Reynard in fact is a 
ci.ifiv rogue, who commits all m.inner 
of villainy, and gets scot-free by the 
means mentioned. 

Caxton translated a French Virgil 
into English; and his preface gives a 
very interesting account of the diffi¬ 
culty under which he laboured, of 
writing English generally intelligible 
to the whole nation. He was in the 
situation of a Clergyman, hardly know¬ 
ing bow to render his sermons intelli¬ 
gible to a country congregation. 

*‘In which book [the French Eneid] I 
had gret playsyr, because of the fityr and 
honeat termes and wordes in Frenche, which 
I never saw tofore lyke, ne none so play- 
saunt ne so well ordered; which bnuke, as 
me semed, sholde be moche requysite to no¬ 
blemen to see, as wel for the eloquence as 
the hystcryes, how wel that many hundred 
yeres passed was the sayd booke of Eneydos 
Gent. Mag. IVoucnif er, 
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with other werks made and leanled dayly in 
scolis, epecially in Italye and other places, 
whiche liistorye the sayd Vyrgyll made in 
metre." 

Here we shall pause to observe, that 
chronicles and bonks of chivalry were 
from their connexion with imlilary 
life deemed the Attest subjects for the 
education and reading of a gentleman. 
Speciiic instructions to this effect ap- 

f iear in the ordinances of Royal House- 
lolds. To this practice Caxton al¬ 
ludes, when lie calls the Eneid a took 
requisite to noblemen t but in finding 
it necessary for them, that he should 
translate it from French into English, 
it is plain that times were changed 
from the days of Edw. III. when the 
former language was so universal that 
it gave birth to the proverb, “Jack 
would be a gentleman if he could 
speak French,” and Latin was trans¬ 
lated into Flench at school. Indeed 
our Norman Kings would have ut¬ 
terly extirpated English if it had been 
in their power. Cuxton«l4iUs proceeds, 

“ Whan I had advised life in this sayd 
booke, I delybered aud concluded to trans¬ 
late it into Engiyshe, and forthwith toke a 
pen and ynk, and wrote a leaf or tweyne, 
which I oversawe agayne tu corrcctc it i and 
whan 1 sawe the fayr and straungd tenues 
therein, I doidited that it sholde not plese 
some gcntylmen wliichc lute hlamed me, 
saying, tliat in iny translacjons 1 liad over 
curyous tcrnies, which coude not be undcr- 
stande of comyn ]>eplc, and desired me to 
vise olde and homely termes in my trans- 
lacyons, and fayne woldc I satisfye every 
man. And so tu dou, toke an olde Imke 
and redfic therein, and certaynly the Eng- 
illshc was so rude and broatl, tlut I could 
not well iinderstande it. And aisu my Lord 
Abbott of Westmynster did so shewe to me 
late certayn evidences, wryten in old Eng- 
lishe, for to reduce it into our Englisshe 
now used; and certaynly it was wreton in 
such wyse tluit it was more l](ke to Dutche 
than Englysshe. I coude not reduce ne 
brynge it to be understonden; and certaynly 
our langage now used varyethjarrefrom that 
which was used arul spoken when I teas torn { 
for we Englishmen ben borne under the do- 
minacyon of the Mone, which is never sted- 
faste, hut ever wanynge, wexyng one sea¬ 
son, and waneth and dyscrcaseth another 
season] and that comyne English that is 
spoken iu one ihyre varyelhfrom amther, 
insomuche that in my dayes happened that 
certayne merchauntes were in a shipp in 
Tamyse, for to have sailed over the see into 
Zelande, and for lacke of wynde they taryed 
att8 Forland, and went to lande for to re- 

freshe 
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felde, a mercer, came into an hows, and 
axed for mete, and specially he axed after 
egges, mtd the giiode wyf answerede that she 
coude Speke no FVenshe. And the marchaunt 
was angry, for he also coude speke no 
Freusjjp, but wolde have hadde egges, and 
she understoode hym not. And ^nne at 
taste another sayd that he wolde have had 
eyren ; thenne the good wyf said that she 
understode hym well. Soo what sholde a 
man in thyse days now wryte, egges or 
eyren ? Certaii' Is harde to playse 
every man, by cause of diversitye and 
cbaunge of langage; for in these dayes 
every man that is in any rcputacyon in his 
cuuntre will utter his communicacyon mid 
•matters in such maimers and termes that Jewe 
menne shall understande them ; and som'lio- 
nest and grcte clerkes have ben with me, 
and desired me to wryte the most curyaus 
termes that / coude Jynde, And thus be- 
twene playu, rude, and curious, I stand 
abashed.” P. 196'. 

12 .9. Since our previous review of Lord By¬ 
ron’s Conversations was printed (see p. 434), 
Mr. HobiiuusI Inu pnblislied a pamphlet, in 
contradiction t(,many circumstances in Capt. 
Medwin’s book, and in a “ Narrative of 
Lord Byron’s Voyage to Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, iu 1821, in the Ma/eppa.” It is 
melancholy to observe how little faith can 
be put ju any thing published to gratify 
public curiosity. Mr. Siielley, who is re¬ 
ported to have been converted in a storm at 
sea, on board Lord Byron’s yaclit ** the 
Mazeppa,” is proved never to tuive been at 
sea with lx>rd Byron in his life I.K>Td By¬ 
ron never to have had a yachtS'Callcd ** the 
Mazeppa,” and, moreover, no yacht what¬ 
ever at the time mentioned. ('apt. Medwin 
makes I.urd Byron say, “ 1 have been con¬ 
cerned iu many duels as second; but only in 
two as principal; one was with Hohliousc, 
Iwfure I became intimate with biro.” Mr. 
Hoblioiise declares he never fought a duel 
with Ixjrd Byron; and not only that, hut 
that Lord Byron never fougitt a duel with 
any body, r he above may serve as speci¬ 
mens of flat Rmtradiction. 

Speaking of duelling. Captain Medwin 
makes Lord Byron to observe, ** The 
best marksmen at the target ore not the 
surest in tlie field. Cecil’s and Stacpoolc's 
affair proved thia. They fought after a 
quarrel of three years, during which they 
were practising daily. Stac|ioale wns so 
good a shot, that he used to cut off the 
heads of the fowls for dinner, as they drank 
out of the coops about. *He had every 
wish to kill his anti^onist, but he received 
his death-blow from Cecil, who fired rather 
finer, or rather was the quickest shot of the 
two. All he said, when falling, was, ‘ D—n 
it, have I missed him’?” * 

A correspondent, iu allusion to the above 


appear, 1st, that our language had un¬ 
dergone a remarkable change, even 
duri^ the short period of a man’s life. 
2d. 'l^at even within the short dis¬ 
tance of counties from each other, 
the inhabitants of each spoke quite a 
different common KngHsli, traces of 
which partially remain to this very 
day. 3d. That even English was mis¬ 
taken for French by the ignorant pea¬ 
santry. 4th. That the mischief and 
pedantry of inventing and introducing 
new-fangled terms was deemed a great 
literary merit; and so it was certainly 
estimated and praclis«*d for nearly two 
centuries afterwards. In proof of this 
we find that in 1(>31 was published 
“An English Dictionaric, or Inter¬ 
preter of Hard English Words, by H. 
C. gent.’’ full of |iedantic words. 

(To be continued.) 

cruel anecdote, requests us to state from 
authority, that Captain Stacpoole was too 
well known, as a most huuoiirable and gal¬ 
lant ofiicer, for so unw6rthy an assertion to 
affect his memory in those qiuirters where 
hts conduct in his profession could ]>e best 
appreciated to require vindication; hut it is 
nut fit that such a man siiould so falsely Itc 
held up to the probably too numerous rea¬ 
ders or wliatever is given to the public with 
the name of Lord Byron attached to it, os 
a man ca{ml>le of harbouring for three years 
a revengeful feeling, os one who had every 
wish to kill his antagonist. The fact was, 
simply, that three years previous to the la¬ 
ment^ meeting, Lieut. Cecil had, as he 
declared, in joke and without intending the 
slightest imputation, called iu question some 
assertion of Cnpt. Stacpoole, which having 
been reijeatcd ti> him by one of his ofiicers, 
iqioii their happening to arrive in the same 
port, in Jamaica, Captain Stacpoole re- 
quireil on apology fur the words imputed 
to Mr. Cecil, which being refused, the 
parties met the next morning; but so far 
from enmity being entertained on cither 
side. Captain Stacpoole bail declared that 
he did not intend to injure him, and the de- 
ploiable event was lamented by Mr. Cecil 
os long as he lived. From another quarter 
we learn that Cecil was considered by 
every one on the station to have acted so ho¬ 
nourably, that within a very short time be. 
was promoted to the rank of Captain by the 
Admiral, and died within a few months of a 
broken heart, in consequence, as he tlc- 
clared, of having been tiie death of a fellow 
creature. He was well known )tu be one of 
the most kind-hearted, humane, and well- 
informed young officers in the service. 

Mr. Ho NT has published some observa¬ 
tions on Mr. Murray’s Famphlet, see p. 

439, 
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439f with a levere letter from Lord Dyroot 
which, Mr. Hunt states, was sent open to 
Mr. Murray, at a period subsequent to that 
at which Mr. Murray says his Lordship 
had not ceased to be complimentary. 

124. The Letters on Robert Southey's 
Book of the Church, by John Merlin, are 
written in a bold style of pointed satire, 
and from the refutation of the many histori¬ 
cal blunders committed by Mr. Southey in 
his Book of the Church,- we should con¬ 
clude Mr. Merlin to be a f'ood historian, 
but we do not approve of the severe sar¬ 
casms and reflections on the author’s early 
opinions which are contained in the pamph¬ 
let, nor of the introduction of quotations 
from the odious poem of iVed, Tyler, which 
was the hasty production of the Poet’s 
juvenile years, and of which he has loti^ 
ago confessed his re|)entance to the publick. 

125. “ Lasting Impressions, a Novel,” by 
Mrs. Joanna Carey, has afforded us much 
pleasure in the perusal. It is a well-written 
narrative, in which the grave and the gay, the 
pathetic and the ludicrous, are happily blended 
—^The moral is lyteaceptionable, the inci¬ 
dents numerous, and the characters (which 
are strongly marked, and strikingly con¬ 
trasted) appear like pictures of real life. 
There is an air of nature and verisimilitude 
in its various and often high-wrought scenes, 
which at once pleases the imagination, and 
satisfies the judgment.—See our poetical 
department, p. 466. 

126. Pi^actical JVisdom, or the Manual of 
Life, consists of Counsels of Eminent Men 
to their Children, with the Lives of the 
Authors. The cliaracters noticed are. Sir W. 
llaleigh, I..or>l Burleigh, Sir H. Sydney, 
£arl of Strafford, Francis Osborn, Sir M. 
Hale, Earl of Bedford, William Penn, and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

127. The Epitome of the History, Laws, 
and Religion, of Greece, by T. Stackhouse, 


LITERATURE, 

Ready for PuhUcation. 

Chronicles of London Bridge; compris¬ 
ing a complete History of that ancient and 
interesting Structure, from its earliest meu- 
tion in the British Annals. By an Anti¬ 
quary of London. 

A Sermon on the Duty of Family Prayer. 
By C. J. Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Also, by the same Author, a 
Manual of Family nayers. 

A Synopsis of the Evidences of Religion, 
drawn principally from the writings of But¬ 
ler, Palcy, Doddridge, and Marsh. By the 
llcv. J. Topham. Also, by the same Au¬ 
thor, a Sermon, on the use of Music in De¬ 
votion. 


might be very useful for young persons, 
lieing a condensation of Abp. Potter’s ea- 
cellent work; but unfortunately the com¬ 
piler has given neither contents, index, or 
any other clue to the various subjects, and 
it is difficult to di-tcover what order or ar¬ 
rangement he has adopted, conscquehtly the 
volume is almost useless to die juvenile 
student. 

128. Mr. W. Hone has published** An¬ 
other Article for the Quarterly Review,” 
(see our mrt i. p. 624) ; in which he dis¬ 
plays mu^ acuteness, and the pen of a 
ready writer. 

1 29. Mr. Forsyth’s Natural and Medd- 
cat Dietetieon resembles a publication of Dr. 
Kitchener’s on the Art of Invigorating IJfe. 
In some instances it is more satisfactory, 
and in others less so. Its technicalities 
will render it a sealed book to nnany readers, 
hut it is difHcult to treat a technical subject 
in any other manner without risking many 
advantages. 

130. Talcs of Modem Days, by Eliza¬ 
beth Barber, are not the^rst publication 
by that lady, and, we trust, not the last. 
VVe are not very partial to works of imagi¬ 
nation, because the moral seldom eradicates 
the tale; but there is a class of readers who 
(as Montesquieu observes, but we must not 
quote his words. Esprit des Lois»>b. xxxiii. 
c. 9) are condemned without hope to trifles, 
and who, os they may not be instructed, 
must be amused. 

1.31. Proverbs of all Nations, by S. 
Fieldino, ^s a very curious collection of 
old sayings and proverbial expressions, illus¬ 
trated with notes and comments. The au¬ 
thor Las also annexed a summary of an¬ 
cient pastimes, holidays, &c. chiefly de¬ 
rived from Strutt, Brand, and Grose. It is 
certainly an amusing little work, and cre¬ 
ditable to the compiler’s industry and re¬ 
search. 

SCIENCE, &c.’ 

Remarkable Events in die Histoiy of 
Man; consisting of 300 Narratives of the 
most wonderful Adventures, Remarkable. 
Trials, Judicial Murders, Prison Escapes, 
Heroic Actions, and Astonishing Occur¬ 
rences, which have taken place in ancient 
end modern times. By the Rev. Joshua 
Watts, D.Eb Rector of Welby, Hants. 

Winter Tales; or European Nights En¬ 
tertainments, selected frf>n> the most emi¬ 
nent French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
Authors. By Maria Scott. 

A Bibliographical and Descriptive Tour 
from Scarborough to the Library of a Plii- 
lobiblist ill its nciglibourhood. By J. 
Cole. 


S.mith’b 
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Smith’s History and Description of the 
Steam Engine. 

An Estimate of the true value of Vacci- 
nation» as a security against the Small Pox. 
By T. M. Greenhow. 

Mms and Plans illustrative of Herodo¬ 
tus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, chiefly se¬ 
lected from D’Anville, Kcnncll, Anacharsis, 
and Gail. 


Preparing for PtiHicalinn. 

The Stalls in the Royal Chapel of St. 
George nt Windsor; or the Acts of the 
Sovereigns, and Memoirs of the Knights 
Coin|>auioiis of the most uolde Urder of the 
Garter, by whom those Stalls have been 
successively filled from the fiiundation of^he 
Order to the present time ; with Biographi¬ 
cal Notices of the Knights-clcct who have 
died without Installation, and of the Officers 
of the Order. By Mr. Beltz, Lancaster 
Herald. 

Sertum Cautabrigiense, or Cambridge; 
containing an Alphaijetical Digest of the 
Tri, >08 Lists from 1754 to with the 

Classical and Mathematical Successes of 
each IndidlduL there, mentioned. By the 
Rev. Archdeacon Wranoham. 'Hie Rev. 
Author is also proceeding with his Anno¬ 
tations on Walton’s Special Prolegomena, 
prefixed to his Polyglutt, which the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge have, with their ac- 
custuine(l,nmnificcnce, imdertaLeii to print 
for him. 

The Love Letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to James, Karl of Buthwell; with 
her Love Sonnets and Marriage <'o[itracts 
(being the long-missing Originals from the 
Gilt Casket); forming a corofictc History 
of the Origin of the Scottish Queen’s Woes 
and Trials liefore Queen Elizabeth. Col¬ 
lated by Hucii Cami'Beli., LL.D. F.A. S. 
Illustrator of Ossiau’s Poems. 

'Hie Rev. W. L. Bqwi.es is about to 
publish a Supplement to his own and Dr. 
Warton’s Edition of Pape’s Works. 

A Catalogue of the Shells contained in 
the Collection of the late Earl of Tanker- 
ville, arranged according to the Lamarckian 
Conchologicnr'System, and accompanied by 
the Characters of such S]«cies as are hi¬ 
therto undcscribed. By 6. B, Sowe 
F.L.S. &c. 

Mr. Thomas Bewick, the celebrated 
Wood-engraver, is pre]«artng for the press 
a work on British Fisliec., in the style of his 
Works on Quadrupeds and Birds. 

A Greek Derivative Index, in pocket size, 
containing the principal technical Terms 
used in Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, Me¬ 
dicine, I'harniacy, and Surgery. By J. C. 

LlTCHFIEEll. 

A Practical Ejiitome and Exposition of 
the whole Stamp Iaiw and Duties. By 
J. A. HfcRAOU. 

A Collection of Ccogrophical Papers i»y 


various Hands, respecting New Snnth Wales, 
By Mr. Field, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales. 

Odd Moments ; or Time Beguiled. 

Steam Navigation. 

sThe advantages of Steam Navigation are 
extending themselves daily in every part of 
Europe. A plan has just been formed for 
establishing a regular communication hy 
steam-boats on the great Canal of the Two 
Seas, in the South of France. As the boats 
with lateral wheels, in common use, would 
present numerous difficulties in Canal navi¬ 
gation, a new kind of boat, with a single 
wheel in the stern, has br’en invented by 
Messrs. Aynnrd, of Lyons, a s[<ecimcn of 
which we ourselves lately saw on the Seine, 
near Paris. Similar boats, it is said, are 
building at Lyons for the navigation of the 
Rhone; and it is asserted that they are 
equally powerful, cheaper in construction, 
and consume less fuel than boats of the 
common shape. A Society is forming at 
Toulouse with a capital of a million of 
francs, in shares of 1000 francs each. They 
propose to establish four boats fur passen¬ 
gers, and six for heavy goods, the former to 
go at the rate of 7000 toises (nearly 8^ 
English miles) an hour with a burthen of 
1200 quintals; the latter at the rate of 
4000 toises (upwards of 4^ miles) with a 
liiirthen of 1800 quintals. The passage 
boats arc to be 86 feet long by 1.5 brood, 
handsomely fitted up with cabins and other 
conveniunees. 'I'lie chimney will be capable 
of being inclined in any direction so as to 
diminish the aimoyanc-e of the smoke. The 
wheel will be eight feet in diameter, and six 
feet broad, drawing about 14 inches of 
water, and moving with a velocity of from 
10 to 20 revolutions in a minute. The 
boilers are to be of wrought iron reduced 
from half an inch to a quarter in thickness, 
to prevent any danger of explosion. It is 
calculated tliat the light steam-boats will 
run from 'Poulouse to Besieres i:)3 miles 
by the Canal, in 82 hours, allowing seven 
nimutes each for the passage of 78 locks. 
'Pile present passage-boats take 78 hours 
for the same distance. 

Steam Gun. 

Mr. Perkins’s Steam Gun is said to bo 
quite applicable to the purposes of warfare. 

It is asserted that a 3(>-pounder, with ail its 
apparatus, steam-boiler, generator, &c. may ^ 
be drawn about a field of battle, by four or 
fire horses, and discharged with SO times 
the rapidity of an ordinary cannon. The 
Greek Committee, it is stated, were very 
anxious to obtain a few of Mr. Perkins’s 
Steam Cannons, fur the purpose of enabling 
the Greeks to hasten the surrender of Pa- 
trat, and the other fortresses in Greece, 
which arc held by the Turks : but it is said 

they 
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they were prevented from obtaining them 
by a treaty between Mr. Perkins and our 
Miuistryt tor the exclusive right to these 
tremendous engines of destruction. It is 
said that Lord Gambler has reported of 
tikem most favourably to Government) and 
that they will speedily be adopted. 

Fossil Bones. * 

The Journal of Lyons gives an interest¬ 
ing account of the discovery of a Fossil 
Blephant, on the hill which seimrates the 
Rhone and the Saone to the east of the city 
of Lyons. Some workmen digging n pit in 
a clayey marl, found at the depth of seven 
feet and a half some fragments of bones, 
which were white and rather friable. They 
were surprised to see these animal remains 
in what the gardeners call a virgin earth. I 
went to the place (says the writer of the no¬ 
tice,) and soon neognisedsome of the bones 
of an elephant. Among the persons who 
were present, some pretended they were 
bones of a giant; others, not so ignorant, 
said they were the skeleton of a mammoth. 
Those who agreed with me that these large 
bones ha<l belonged to an elephant, took it 
into their heads ths^ they were the remains 
of one of those belonging to the army of 
Hannibal. 

The Geological, Minerological, and Bo¬ 
tanical Academy of Auvergne, in its Sitting 
on the first of September, iieard an interest¬ 


ANTIQUARIAN 

Old Coins. 

A poison digging in the glebe of the Se¬ 
nior Minister of Inverness, near the Gray- 
friars’ burial-ground, lately found at the 
depth of a foot from the surface of the 
ground a great numlicr of ancient silver 
coins in an earthen jar, about the si^c of a 
quart, which, to evoile the claims of the 
Lord of the Manor and ihe Exchequer, 
were quickly and privately disposed of at Hd. 
each. Tlicy principally consist of English 
silver pennies of Henry 111. and Edward I. 
and III. coined at London, Lincoln, Can¬ 
terbury, York, Cambridge, Bristol, Dublin, 
fkc.; there are some of the contemporary 
Scotch Kings, Alexander HI. Robert I. and 
David II. The coins are in good preserva¬ 
tion, and the date of the latest being 1330, 
they were probably secreted by the Monks 
' of the Franciscan Monastery, which stood 
there at the period of the invasion of JEd- 
ward HI. who penetrated to Inverness in 
the year 1336'. 

Roman AMPHon*. 

Among the curiosities lately deposited in 
the British Museum, are some Roman wine 
jai-s of the year before (.'hrist lO.'i. Their 
antiquity and precise date arc placed beyond 
a doubt by the following circumstances. A 


ing report read by the President, Count de 
Laizor. He produced a plan and three sec¬ 
tions of the great Plateau of Basalt and 
Tuffa, which is between the two rivers of 
Coreze, from Champein to near Issoire: lib 
accompanied them with numerous speci¬ 
mens. From this tuifri, which is entirely 
composed of pieces of pumice-stones and 
various trachites, he has taken, 1 st. Bones 
of veiv large animals completely petrified 
and transformed into carbonate of lime, with¬ 
out liaving lost either their form or their 
texture. 2d. A piece of horn, or antler of 
a stag’s horn, transformed into agate. 
Ijostly, he had found and taken out of a 
layer of pumice sand, which is under the 
tuffa, some teeth, the jaw-bone, and two 
lions belonging to two species of stag, now 
lost; also a skull with the two horns, be¬ 
longing to a large species of stag, or elk, 
likewise a variety which no longer exists. 
Besides these and a great quantity of other 
fossil bones, M. Laizer produced a grinder 
of a mastodon, or mammoth, found a little 
lower in the testaceous limestone, which is 
between the volcanic tuffa and the primitive 
soil. We believe it is the first time that 
organized, terrestrial bodies’’ITave/^been met 
with under ancient tuffa and basalt. This 
important discovery, due to the active and 
enlightened zeal of Count de Laizer, will 
throw a great light on the relative age of 
our ancient volcanoes. 


RESEARCHES. 

number of earthenware vessels of various 
kinds were dyg up among the ruins of Car¬ 
thage, and sent to this Coveniincnt as a 
present by the Bey, who knew nothing of 
their age or value, except that the English 
liked such curiosities. On arriving at the 
Colonial Office, they were forwordcil to she 
British Museum: and a learned Antiquary 
of that establishment examining them with 
care, discovered on one of the amphorte 
the names of the Consuls of the above-men¬ 
tioned year, Longinus and Marius. 

Roman SepuLCHifE. 

In ejilaiging the burial-place of the Im¬ 
perial Family in the Capuchin convent at 
Vienna, the workmen lately came to the ru- 
maine of an ancient Roman Sepulchre. Un¬ 
der a heap of stones, many of which Iwro 
the niiiiiher of the Legion stationed there, 
they found a skeleton with a large bracelet 
of metal. Two other skeletons were found 
ac a little dis^ce, aud near them some 
coins of the time of Hadrian. It is sup¬ 
posed that this sepulchre was placed close 
to tile military road leading from Italy. 

Sale of Antiques-. 

On the 14 til of Oct. there was a curious 
sale at Kirkmuir Hill, uf old effects belong¬ 
ing to a person lately deceased there. Ho 

was 
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was the last survivor of a family that had 
resided at DrafFan for upwards of three hi^n- 
dred years; and the knowledge that there 
would be sold the various costumes that had 
been in fashion among our forefathers for 
many generations back, and had been hand¬ 
ed Mwn from &ther to son, drew together 
an immense crowd. Most of the articles, 
from their antiquity, were bought at high 
prices. There was a silver watcn made 1 60 
years ago:, which went well, and indicated 
the day of the month as well as an eight 
day elock. Three presses, little better than 
lumber, which had been in use for 170 
years, brought more than any new presses 
would hare done. There were forty of the 
oldest fashioned vests to be found in Scot¬ 
land, and had any person connected with 
the stage lieen present, they, would have 
proved a valuable acquisition, and been a 
genuine representation of the costume of 
the two last centuries, instead of the imita¬ 
tions of the present day. There was one 
vest with elegant buttons of Charles II.'s 
reign, the lappets of which hung over the 
thighs of the breeches, and it was single- 
breasted. The various patterns and shapes 
of those AysVkre a most interesUng sight, 
and carried the mind back to former times. 
Some vests and coats had buttons on them 
with the inscription, **Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, born 172It" and the bust of the 
Duke. About 500 yards of yarn and linen 
went off at 25. 4d. a yard, being a half above 
value. There were eight Bibles sold, which 
were very old, and there was much compe¬ 
tition for them. A number of old cate¬ 
chisms, which had accumuiateC in the fa¬ 
mily, were eagerly purchased \y the curious. 
There were a number of reeds and other ar¬ 
ticles connected with weaving, some of them 
150 years old, and quite different from those 
at present in use. There was a large lot of 
cotton gowns of different figures and co¬ 
lours. There were two very rich silk brown 
and black gowns, of a particular make, and 
well worthy the attention of the milliners of 
the present day, as it corroborated the say¬ 
ing tliat there was nothing new under the 
sun, and shewed that the present frshions 
were wholly derived from our forefathers. 
There was a bottle of very old Jamaica rum 
found hid among the old apparel, which 
was handed like a scent bottle round the 
company. There was a number of ancient 
cravats, with fringes at the end, and squares 
for women’s caps, with lace round them, 
put to the figure of the ladies’ dresses for 
the present day. There were 63 caps, which 
gave a fine idea of the head dresses 150 and 
200 years ago. There was a vitst quantity 
of stockings of curious forms. There was a 
singular woollen petticoat, fringed round the 
bottom with red, which w'liukl answer well 
for the Gentle Sluphenl. The family seal^^ at 
the door was a solid piece of cannel coal, 
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and had been there longer than any one re¬ 
collected. A variety of other old articles 
was disposed of at high prices. Indeed, any 
prson could have Men furnished with ail 
the different modes of fashion for two cen¬ 
turies back. The sole lasted two days.— 
Glasgmv Jvumal, 

* Egyptian Sakcophagui. 

The Sarcophagus lately lauded at Mar¬ 
seilles, from Alexandria, is described by the 
French writers as being veiy magnificent. 
It was found in the burying grounds of 
Memphis, near the valley of the pyramids, 
and was taker, with infinite pains, out of a 
well sixty feet in depth. The lower part is 
eight feet long, two and a half high, and 
three and a half in its greBte.>r breadth. It 
is covered with a multitude of hieroglyphics, 
mythological figures and symlmls, admirably 
executed. This large and splendid antique 
weighs above six thousand pounds. Tlie 
lid, the workmanship of which is no less re- 
nuirkahle, is nearly of equal weight. It is 
of a dark green colour, resembling that of 
bronze, with spots of a rich dark red. Be¬ 
sides these spots, which ore pretty equally 
distributed, the lower part is marked in 
three or four places by broad streaks of a 
bright yellow colour, which extend to the 
top: these accidents beautifully relieve the 
deep colour of the ground. It nos sustained 
no damage, except two slight notches on 
the edge, doubtless made by persons who 
had formerly attempted to remove the lid, 
in order to plunder the tomb of its contents. 
The two parts have been placed on separate 
carriages, and despatched to Paris. 

Egyptian Antiquities. 

It was stated some time ^o, that M. 
ChampoHion, jun. had visited Turin, to ex¬ 
amine the collection of Egyptian Antiqui¬ 
ties formed by M.Drovetti, and which con¬ 
stitutes at present the Egyptian Museum of 
the king of Sardinia. We extract the fol¬ 
lowing particulars from his letters, giving 
an account of tlie principal articlea in this 
Museum: 

** I had already noticed in the court-yard 
of the palace of the University, a beautiful 
statue of Sesostris, of rose-coloured granite, 
eight feet in height: the upper part of the 
SI .tlie of Ari, the consort of tins king; and 
.another statue with a lion’s head, resembling 
two statues in the museum of Paris, having 
a dedication of the reign of Amenophis II. 

It was the .9th of June that I visited 
the Egyptian Museum, for the first time: 

I never saw any thing comparable to this 
immense collection. The court-yard is fill¬ 
ed with colossal atatues of rose-coloured gra¬ 
nite and green basalt; the inside is full of 
colossiises: on the first examination, I dis¬ 
tinguished a group eight feet in height; it 
is Ainon-Ra, seated, and at his side King 
Horus, son of Amenophis II. of the eigh¬ 
teenth 
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teentb dynasty; admirable workmanship: I 
never bad seen any thing more beautiful. 
Secondly, a colossal statue of King MUphra- 
Thoutbmosis, as perfect as if it had just 
come from the hands of the artbt. Thirdly, 
a monolitiie of six feet: it is Ramses the 
Great (Sesostris), seated on a throne be¬ 
tween Ainon-Ra and Neith, rose-coloured^ 
of perfect workmanship. Fourth: a colos¬ 
sal statue of King Moeiis, green basalt, the 
execution of which is perfect. Fifthly: a 
pedestrian statue of Ainenophiell. Sixthly: 
a statue of the god Phtha, executed during 
the age of the latter. Seventhly : a group 
in freestone; it is King Amenostep, of the 
nineteenth dynasty, and his wife Queen 
Atari. Eighthly : a statue la^r than life 
of Ramses the Great (Sesostris), of green 
basalt: the workmanship as delicate as that 
of a Cameo: his sun and wife are sculptured 
ill full relief on the sides of the throne. 

“ The number of funeral statues of ba¬ 
salt, red and white freestone, white lime¬ 
stone and grey granite, is very considerable : 
among them, 1 remarked that of a man 
squatting, on whose tunic there is a demo¬ 
tic Egyptian inscription of four lines. The 
stales, four, five, and six feet in height, ore 
above a hundred in Humber; an altar is co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. Tlie 
other objects of antiquity are extremely nu¬ 
merous. 

“ lliis is only a part of the collection; 
there remain between two and three hun¬ 
dred chests and packages to be opened. The 
MSS. are a hundred and seventy-one in 
number ; forty-seven of them have already 
been unrolled ; I recoguised about *tep con¬ 
tracts in demotic writing, a Greek papyrus, 
and a lawsuit between two inhabitants of 
Thebes respecting the property of a house; 
the claims of tlic parties and the pleas of 
the counsel are analysed, and the laws iu 
support of the daiins are quoted entire : at 
the end is the sentence at length, which is 
of the fifty-fourth year of the reign of 
Ptolemy Eucrgetes II. A bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion, in Egyptian and Greek, is a decree 
in honour of a prelect of the district of 
Thebes, given under the reign of Cleopatra 
and of her son Cesarian, whose name I had 
already discovered, and verified his reign by 
reading a scroll sculptured on the temple of 
Denderoh. But what deserves to excite the 
highest interest is, that, among the papyri 
of the collection, there is a Phwnician 
MS,: unfortunately there are only frag¬ 
ments ; perhaps others may be found among 
those which have not yet been unrolled.” 

Homan Altar. 

In removing the masses of the entabla¬ 
ture of the Temples of Jupiter Tonans and 
Concord, recovered Inst year under the Cam- 
pidoglio, adhering to a little building exist¬ 
ing between the two Temples themselves, 
tliere has been found a small votive altar of 
marble, which determines the age and the 


use of the little edifice, by the following 
inscription: 

DIVAE . PIAE 
FAVSTINAB 
VIATOR . e 

AB . AVR . SAT 

That is, Divue Fiat tauslinae Viaior Quae¬ 
stor Ab Aerariu Satumi. It therefore be¬ 
longed to the younger Faustina, and was 
erected toher,after herdeath,by Viator ,Que8- 
tor of the neighbouring treasury of Saturn. 

Roman Coins, &c. found in France. 

The excavations for Antiquities at Fa- 
mars were resumed on the S3d of August, 
in the orchard of the chateau. The most 
interesting discoveries made in these build¬ 
ings were, a small statue of Minerva in 
brotf/e, clasps of the same metal very well 
executed, and two ivory combs of curious 
workmanship. On the 25th of September, 
a very precious discovery crowned the la¬ 
bours with a degree of succcess beyond the 
must sanguine hopes. At the foot of the 
main wall which encloses the Hypocausta, 
discovered in 1813, there were found two 
bmnAe vases filled with silver medals. The 
first, of a round form, nnd^gpvercd with a 
bronze patera, contained 3920; the second, 
of a more elliptical shape, *and furnished 
with a handle, contained 2958 ; and 3377 
were found in a third vase of an elegant 
form, and which was preserved whole. The 
total number of silver medals is 9955. These 
coins, which are in excellent preservation, 
are from the Age of Augustus to that of 
Constactinus. A considerable number, 
especially tbe more recent, are as brilliant 
ns if they had just come from the Mint. It 
would be difficult to fix at present the value 
of this treasure; we can however state that 
several reverses, mentioned as rare by Mion- 
net and other authors, are in great numbers. 

The e,.cavatnrs have a second time been 
successful at Famars. On the 7th of Oc¬ 
tober, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
they discovered, at six paces distance from 
the last work, and at the foot of the same 
wall, four vases in terra cotta, filled with 
silver Roman medals. The first contained 
1,065; the second 1,923; th^ third 1412 
(these three vases were of red clay, witji a 
single handle), the fourth very large and of 
a spheriiml form, contained 5115 medals. 
To^ 9515 : which, with 9955 found on 
the 25th Sept, form the astonishing number 
of 19,470 medals of silver found at Famars, 
in the course of a fortnight. One of the 
vases of red clay is perfectly entire, llie 
medals of this last are of a larger die than 
tiie others; they are all radiated heads. 
Amongst these are the effigies of Balbinus, 
Papienus, Gordianus Pius, Fhilippus senior 
and junior, Octavilia Severn, Trajanus, De- 
cius, Herennia Estruscilla, Uostiliauus, 
Trebonianus Gallus, Volusianus, Carinas, 
and others, with a great variety of different 
obverses. 
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DELAY, 

A Song, from an unpublished Opera, 

By Mrs, Cahey, 

Aulhar of “ Lasting Impressions,” a Novel 
jttsl publisked i sec p. 451. 

T^EAR Clara! talk not of delay. 

While youth and its pleasures are 

flying! 

Oh ! let us be blest while we may. 

Nor lose the dear moments in sighing. 


Let prudes, with affected disdain. 

Waste the spring of their days in denying : 
Repentance will come—but in vain — 
When the winter brings wrinkles and 
sighing. 


If my passion, dear maid, you approve. 
Reward it by sweetly complying. 
Each day is an age, when we love: 
Then let us not lose one in sighing. 

ff'est Squ'V'c, Nov. 1. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY REVISITED. 


By Aearic a. Watts. 
fFrom ** The Literary Souvenir seep. 445.J 
“ The cohoes of its vaults arc eloquent! 
The stones have voices, and the walls do live: 
It is the house of Memory.”— iMatuhin. 


T ONGyears have passed since Inst I strayed 
In boyhood through thy roofless aile. 
And watched the mists of eve^'ershade 
Day's latest, loveliest smile ;— 

And saw the bright, broad, moving moon 
Sail up the sapphire skies of .June! 


'Fhe air around was breathing balm ; 

'Tlie aspen scarcely seem’d to sway j 
And, as a sleeping infant calm. 

The river streamed away,— 

Devious as Error, deep as Love, 

And blue and bright os Heaven above ! 

Steeped in a/lood of glorious light. 
Type of that hour of deep repose, 

In wan, wild lieauty on my sight, 

Thy time-worn tower arose,— 
Brightening above the wreck of years, 
Like Faith amid a world of fears ! 


I climbed its dark and dizzy stair. 

And gained its ivy- mantled brow; 

But broken—ruined—who may dare 
Ascend that pathway now^? 

Life was an upward journey then;— 
When shall my spirit mount again ? 

The steps in youth I lov’d to tread, 

Have sunk Iieneath the foot of Time, 
Like them, the daring hopes tlut led * 
Me once to heights sublime. 


Ambition's dazzling dreams are o’er, 

And I may scale those heights no more! 

^nd years have fled, and now I stand 
Once more by thy deserted fane. 
Nerveless alike in heart and hand 1 
How changed by grief and pain 
Since last I loitered here, and deemed 
Life was the fairy thing it seemed 1 

And gazing ou thy crumbling walls, 

What visions meet my mental eye. 

For every stone of thine r~ ’alls 
Some trace of years gone by,— 

Some cherished bliss, too frail to last. 
Some hope decayed, or passion past '• 

Aye, thoughts come thronging on iny soul 
Of sunny youth’s delightful morn. 

When free from sorrow’s dark controul. 

By pining cares unworn,— 

Dreaming of Fame and Fortune's smile, 

I lingered in thy ruined aile ! 

How many a wild and withering woe 

Hath seared my trusting heart since then; 
What clouds of blight, consuming slow 
The springs that life sustain,— 

Have o’er my world-vexed spirit jiast. 

Sweet Kirkstall, since I saw thee last! 

How bright is every scone belield 

In youth and hope’s unrloutlcd hours ! 
How daikly—youth and hope dispelled — 
The loveliest prospect lours. 

Thou wert a splendid vision then, 

When wilt thou seem so bright again ? 

Yet still thy turrets drink the light 
Of summer-evening’s softest ray. 

And ivy garlands, green and bright. 

Still mantle thy decay ; 

And calm and beauteous, as of old 
Thy wandering river glides in gold ! 

But life's gay morn of ccstacy, 

Tliat made thee seem so more than fair,— 
The aspirations wild and high. 

The soul to nobly dare,— 

Oh ! whore are they, stem ruin, say ? 

'1 lou dost but echo, where are they ! 

Farewell!—^Be still to ot4pr hearts 
What thou wert lung ago to mine; 

And when the blissful dream departs, 

Du thuu a beacon shine. 

To guide the mourner through his tears. 

To the blest scenes of happier years. 

Farewell!—I ask no richer boon. 

Than that my parting hour may be 
Bright os the evening skies of June! 

Thus—thus to fade like thee. 

With heavenly Faith’s soul-cheering ray 
To gild with glory my decay! 

TO 
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TO LAURA. 

13 EJECT not, Laun, words of truth, 
Altbo’ thou art so gay; 

Tho Graces only wait on youth, 

And soon must fly away. 

Think when roses 'gin to fade. 

And age around thee hovers, , 

When wrinkles that fiiir form invade, 

Where then will be your Lovers ? 

They quickly from those arms will fly. 

No charm will then appear j 
They ’ll see no beauty in that eye, 

Tho' drowned with a tear. 

Tliy wretched life will but remain. 

From which thou cans’t not borrow 
One welcome thought to sooth thy pain. 

Or cheer thy heart of sorrow. 

Ah, Laura! when thy youth is o’er, 

And frowns around thee wait, 

When those dear eyes can love no more. 
Repentance comes too late. 

Yet when at last thy parting sigh. 

Gives thee to death and shame. 

One heart will weep thy misery. 

And cherish still thy name. F.D. 

The/Mawhig beautiful Lines are copied from 
a Tumb-sUmve in Hove Church-yard in 
Sussex, to a Child buried Septernber 10, 
1821 , c^ed two years and nine rnmlhs. 
thou art fled, and saints a welcome 
sing; 

Tliine in&nt spirit soars on angel wing; 

Our dark affection might have hopM thy 
stay, • 

The voice of God has call’d his child away: 
Like Samuel, early in the Temple found. 
Sweet rose of Sharon, plant of holy ground; 
Oh more tlian Samuel Mess’d, to thee ’tis 
given. 

The God he serv’d on earth, to serve in 
Heav’n! 


A neto Song for the Birtlulay qf J. W. 
Knightley, Esq. OH his attaining the 
age of twenhj-one years, and coming into 


Tlio’dirice seven summers already have sped. 
May three times as' many pass over thy head. 
Each happier and better!—till, distant and 
late, 

They (lave fill’d thy full measure of Man¬ 
hood’s estate 

Let your Laureate Poets their flatt’ries re¬ 
hearse. 

And deal out stale praises in hypocrite verse; 
My Muse shall more truly this festival rate 
Tlut gives the young Minor his Manhood’s 
estate! 

Let others delight in the da^ that are fled. 
And boast of the revels their Forefathers led; 
Whilst of present enjoyments more wisely 
we’ll prate. 

As quaff down “ Success to yonr Man¬ 
hood’s estate 

Sui juris, the theme,—for a Liberty song 
Such a strain could ne’er sound in its echoes 
too long! 

Tho’ thy guardian were IVise, —tho’ tliy 
Little were great. 

We would still wish to hail thee at Man¬ 
hood’s estate. 

For the guests tliat now glit'ler around the 
gay board, • fafford. 

Shall cheer thee thro’ life, and sweet solace 
Since Friendship and Love are the joys that 
create [estate. 

The choicest endearments of Manhood’s 

And now I have only to sing, or to foy, 

** Mav you live to see many returns of this 
■ day!” 

And, another year gone, may we still feel 
elate [estate ! 

To renew this f'arm welcome to Manhood's 
iVbc. 15,1824. W.G, 


'rO A ROBIN. 

g|W£ET bird, the leaves are with’ring fiwt 
away. 

Then fear not to approach the friendly 
door, [the floor. 

Soft crumbs for thee B,hall oft bespread 
Thy welcome visits duly to repay. 


possession qf his palrimttnial property at From fierce Grimalkin safe, come gambol 
Ofirhurch Bury, in the County of War- here, 

wick, Nov. 16, 1824. And gladly we thy confidence will heed; 

A ROUS’D by the merry bells ringing be- .Thou last a^ loneliest Minstrel of the year, 
times, # [rhymes Genius, ne’er enduring vulgar meed. 


With heart full of pleasure and head full of 
I remember’d your Birthday, and welcom’d 
the date 

That marks your arrival at Manhood’s estate. 

No longer an Infant, a Ward, or an Heir, 
But your own Self-possessor, and free as the 
. air. 

Till yon choose to adopt a more circum¬ 
scrib’d fate. 

And raise up Successors for Offchurch estate. 
Cent. Mao. November, 1824. 

10 


Whilst sprightlier birds, like summer friends, 
have fled. 

And left this finding scene for other plains. 
Where warmer inns a milder influence shed. 
Thou cora'st td cheer us with thy mellow 
strains; 

Those the young beauties of the year en- 

Thy grateful song consoles its waning age. 
Hoxlon. , W.H.Reid. 

HISTO- 
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FOREIG 

NETHERLANDS. 

On the 18th nf October, the King of the 
Netherlands opened the Session with n 
speech, which gives a very flourishing pic¬ 
ture of the state of the country. Among 
other sources of congratulation, his Majesty 
says—“ The higher branches of instruction, 
as well as primary education, every where 
diffuse their salutary effects.—^Tiie fine arts 
flourish, 'ilie harvest has again been 
abundant. The continued decrcaso of the 
price of grain lias rendered it necessary to 
institute a further exainiuation into tVe in¬ 
terest of the fiirnicrs, in relation to those of 
the communes. Meantime, the abundance 
of provisions has had a favourable effect on 
the means of subsistence of the people.— 
Hjs Majesty, entering on the subject of the 
finances of the kingdom, stated, that a fur¬ 
ther reduction of the public expenditure 
would be proposed, and some measures re¬ 
lative to the coin and to the debt, towards 
the redemption of tvliich it is proposed to 
assign two inMliuns of florins. Someciiauges 
in the tariff of import and export duties will 
be required fur the advantage of the national 
manufacture, and more especially of agricul¬ 
ture."—His Majesty farther announced tliiit 
'the cixil code would be completed during 
the session. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid announce the reso¬ 
lution of the French Govern iieut to with¬ 
draw its troops from the peninsula. All 
the troops are to pass Burgos on their re¬ 
turn, and on tlic 1st of Jan. they will all 
have passed the frontiers. Intelligence 
from Madrid of the 3d of Novoinher, states 
that the evacuation will begin on the I Otii 
and finish on the 23th. The line of the 
Ebro will lje evacuated hy tlio 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary. The following are given as -the 
names of the garrisons which are to bo re¬ 
tained, and the respective amount of force 
in each ;—‘‘ In Cadiz 10,000 men ; Barce¬ 
lona fiOOO 1 Figiieras 1500; Urgel 1000; 
St. Sebastian 1,500; and Pampluna 3000. 
This force is to remain, according to some, 
until Spain has satisfied the {lecuniaiy' 
claims of France; and according to others, 
until the Spanish Government is entirely 
consolidated—that is, indefinitely.’* 

It appears that the King of Spain has 
lately issued a most severe decree, affixing 
the penalty of death to aeditloiis cries and 
expressions, such as Long live Riego 

Long live the ConstitutionVive la 
Libertd“ Death to Tyrants,” &c. S.c. 
Freemasons, Sectarians, and Constitutional¬ 
ists, are all to be considered as gnit:y of 
higli treason, and os having incurred the 
same penalty. 


N NEWS. 

Oiders were senj to arrest the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, Creus, and the Bislrap (U 
,Tortosa, Saaz. 'The latter was very cool 
about it; he told the officers they were 
mistaken: “ Are you not aware (said he) 
that I am the Pope’s subject ? and the 
warrant is not backed by him. I am his 
Domestic Chaplain. The King of Spain 
has no controul over me: if he meddles 
with me, h" subjects himself to a severe 
reprimand; and who knows what may fol¬ 
io ' Will he run the risk of excommuni¬ 
cation ? Tell those who sent you what I 
say, and they will see it right to consider 
the matter, and to write for further instruc¬ 
tions." The Bishop remains unmolested. 
PORTUGAL. 

iJsbon Gazettes announce, that on the 
25th ult. a treasonable plot was discovered 
at Lisbon, among the military, in conse¬ 
quence of which the Government deemed it 
necessary to order the arrest of certain indi¬ 
viduals charged with “ intrigues of the most 
criminal nature’^ originating in revolu¬ 
tionary frenzy.” The parties who liavo 
thus fallen under suspicion are not name<l; 
but it apiiears tliat they were promptly 
seized and committed to prison, 'llie mili¬ 
tary in the garrison, and the Royal Guard 
of the Palace, are warmly praised in an 
Order of the Day which was issued from 
the War Office on the following day, for 
their fidelity and good conduct. 

GREECE. 

Odessa, Oct. 1.5.—Ixitters from Constan¬ 
tinople, of the .9th and 10th of September, 
bring the following news:—After the ac¬ 
tion off Sainus, another battle took place 
on the 10th of September, near Stanchio 
and Bnurdroiin, In'twccn the Greeks and the 
combined Turkish and Egyptian fleet. The 
Greeks burned the fine frigate Africa, .a 
corvette, and two brigs ; and took 1 H trans¬ 
ports. Eight of the Greek ships were 
damaged, and proceeded to Samos to re¬ 
pair. 'They had 150 men killed and wound¬ 
ed.—After this there was a third battle off 
Patinos, between the Greeks and tlie two 
combined fleets, io which the Greeks burnt 
two frigates and four t^igs. ’Three days 
after this there was another battle, in which 
tito Greeks burnt thrto frigates, and took 
four h'^igs, belonging to the Turkish fleet. 
Several transports also fell into their hhnd*. 
In this liattle they tdok prisoner the cele¬ 
brated Ismael Gibraltar,^commander of tim 
Tripolitan fleet, and hrpther-in-law of the 
Puclia of Egypt. The Turks have offered 
200,000 Spanish piastres fur the ransom of 
Ismael Gibraltar, but Admiral Miaulis lus 
demanded eight frigates, and whatever he 
had under his command. The .Admiral con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued to pursue tlie remainder of the two 
combined ncets^ and lias so harassed them, 
tliat the Ca^aiu Pacha lias with difficulty 
reached the Dardanelles with his own ship, 
one frigate, and ten transports. Captain 
Basselatos, who has arrived here, confirms 
all the accounts written from Constanti¬ 
nople. lie entered the Dardanelles on th<} 
same day as the Caittain Pacha, and adds, 
that the Greek ficet continued to pursue 
the scattered Turkish ships.—^The son of 
the Pacha of Egypt (whom preceding ac¬ 
counts piobably confounded with one of the 
prisoners above-mentioned) will hardly be 
able, according to Captain Basselatos, to 
escape the Greeks. Extraordinary despond¬ 
ency prevails in the Divan and in Constan¬ 
tinople, hut the city is tranquil, and no dis¬ 
orders have takeu place. Lord Strangford 
rnibarked at Constantinople for Trieste, on 
the Hth of October. Ail the prisoners 
taken by the Greeks are sent to Napoli di 
Romania. We expect the particulars of 
the trophies gained, and the manner in 
which the faithful have concludinl this glo¬ 
rious campaign : their success by land has 
been equally brilliant. They have destroy¬ 
ed the Turkish army undci Dervish Pacha, 
who escaped dangcAiusIy wounded, with 
only 800 men, ieaving all their artillery, 
baggage, &c. in the hands of the Greeks. 

The actual population of Greece, accord¬ 
ing to the must exact calculations, and tak¬ 
ing a middle estimate between the different 
valuations which have I>een made, amounts 
to four niillioDS. Half live on lirra Jit-mA } 
a million in the Moreaand Negropont; and 
a million in the isles, 'fliis popiilAtiyn, it 
is true, is composed of Greeks, I'uiks, Allia- 
nians, Jews, and Franks; Imt it may lie wiilt 
certainty calculated that the true Greeks 
compose three-quarters of it; and in adding 
to them tliosc who live in Asia, European 
Turkey, Russia, and Germany, the total po¬ 
pulation of the Greeks may still, without 
exaggeration, be rated at four millions. I'he 
pnpuiaticra of ancient Greece was not more 
numerous. 

EAST INDIES. 

The Sir jRdward Paget, Captain Geary, 
is arrived at Portsmouth from Calcutta. She 
brings accounts that on various parts of the 
North-east frontier the Burmese have broken 
into die Jlritish territory, and carried dieir 
incursions to the heighbourhood of Dacca, 
distant from Calcutta but 170 miles, de¬ 
stroying valuable crops of indign, and ra- 
va^ing the country. Tlie Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces was concentrat¬ 
ing his army, about 38,000 strong, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and SC gun¬ 
boats were building, wiilch, it was supposed, 
w ere to convey these forces up the Burram* 
punter, with the view of attacking the Bur¬ 
mese on the Northern frontier, while Sir A. 
Campbell and his army at Rangoon advance 
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upon Ava, Every sliiu belonging to the 
port was in request.—Tlie Government Ga¬ 
zettes contain a report of a gallant action 
between the Company’s cruizer Vestal, as¬ 
sisted by a few gun-boats, and a great num¬ 
ber of Burmese war-boats, carrying swivels 
and too men each, which tried to interce|)t 
her in her way down the river from Tck 
Noaf. They called ujton Irer to surrender, 
and threatened, if she did nut, to murder 
every man on board ; a shower of grape and 
canister shot, however, was the only answer, 
and half the Burmese boats and their crews 
were destroyed. 

AFRICA. 

Gibraltar papers state that the Dey of 
Algiers had informed the Sardinian Consul, 
that tinless the tribute he had demanded of 
the King of Sardinia was paid in Octolicr, 
war would be declared against that power. 
The Dutch Government had likewise been 
infoimed, that unless tliey dissolved their 
alliance wltli Sjiain, and made the customary 
present to the Dey, hostilities would fore- 
with be commenced against the Nether¬ 
lands flag. War had lieen declared by the 
Dey against Spain without aq<i^)>rnvocatioD, 
and a fleet of twelve vessels had sailed from 
Algiers. * 

AMERICA. 

The Americans show great attention to 
the subject of education. All the |)ublic 
lands are surveyed according to the direction— 
of the Congress. They arc divicfcli into 
townships six miles square : every township 
is divided into 80 sections, each a mile 
square, and containing 6*40 acres. One sec¬ 
tion in eacli township is reserved, and given 
in perpetuity tlie benefit of common 
schools. In addition to this, the States of 
Tenosse and Uhio have received grwts for 
the support of colleges and academies. 
I'lie appropriations generally in the new 
States, fur seminaries of the higher onlers, 
amount to onc-fifrh of those for common 
schools. 'I'he total appropriation for lite¬ 
rary purposes, in the new States and terri¬ 
tories, amounts to 14,500,000 acres, which, 
at two dollars per acre, would be 3.9,000,000 
dollars. • 

In Columbia, the population of which is 
reckoned nt four millions of inhabitants, 
tliere are eighteen journals, forty new school' 
*of mutual instruction, ten colleges, one in 
each of tlie chief places of the ten depart¬ 
ments of the Republic, and three Univer¬ 
sities, at Bogota, ('araccas, and Quito. 
There are taught in the schools all the 
sciences culUvated in Eutope, except politi¬ 
cal economy, and the mechanic and indus¬ 
trious arts. The French language is there 
particularly cultivated: the public library of 
Bogota, which is composed of 14,000 choice 
volumes, contains a great number of French 
workd. 

Tlie Jamaica Gazette of the 3 d . October, 

contains 
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contain! an account of a victory obtained 
over Canterac by Bolivar, in Peru, in which 
the former loat moit of hii cavalry. A 
Panama Gazette Extraordinanr, of tlie 7th 
of September, contains an official account 
of the above battle. Both armies, it «>- 
pears, had been in search of each other ror 
some days previous to the battle on the 6‘th 
of Augiut. Boiivar’s cavalry, under his 
own immediate command, were on that day 
attacked by those of General Canterac, also 
under his command, and the shock is stated 
to have been tremendous. After numerous 
confficts, in which each party had occasion¬ 
ally the advantage, the cavalry of General 
Canterac, although superior in number, 
horses, and equipment, were completely 
disorganized, beaten, and sabred, up fo the 


very files of his infantry, who continued 
their retreat during the action, and ulti¬ 
mately fled with tlm greatest precipitation 
towards Janja, and were at a considerable 
distance from the camp when the action be¬ 
tween the cavalry was decided. The result 
of this brilliant oflair, was 335 of Canterac's 
ccavalry killed in the field of battle; amongst 
them were ten of the Chiefs and Officers, 
great numbers wounded, and still greater 
numbers dispersed t upwards of three hun¬ 
dred fine horses, completeiy equipped, and 
the field of battle covered with every de¬ 
scription of spoil. Canterac fled with less 
than a thira part of the cavalry with which he 
commenced the attack: uad the army of 
Bolivar was to follow its operations in 
pursuit of him on the fallowing day. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

There is at present a great controversy in 
many parts of Ireland, respecting the pro¬ 
priety of an indiscriminate perusal of the 
Scriptures; end the dispute is carried on 
in some places wfth great asperity. A 
meeting of ^he County Galway Bible So¬ 
ciety was lately held in the Court-house 
at Loughrea —his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam in the Chair. Tlie Report having 
been read, it was moved and seconded that 
it be adopted and printed. The Archbishop 
put the question in the usual manner— 
when in obedience to a signal given by the 
Priests, the sounds of acquiescence, on the 
part of the Gentry wlio wen. present, were 
drowned amidst the yelb wb’cn burst from 
the rabble. The scene that ensued is not 
to be described. Sticks were brandished, 
and indications given of the intention of the 
mob to clear the Court by force; ladies 
were attacked, their clothes tom, and several 
of them received personal injury. In the 
midst of this terrible confusion, his Grace 
the Archbishop, and the promoters of the 
Meeting, narrowly escaped with their lives. 
MiC* * Roman Catnolio Priest, moved 
an adjournirent, which was resisted by the 
Gentry present, the Priest not being a mem¬ 
ber of the Society, and consequently not 
having a right to address the meeting. This 
Reverend disputant, however, was of opi-* 
nion that « might constituted right,” and 
seamed so determined to prove it, that the 
Archbishop at length thought it better to 
retire, and leave Uie crew of Priests and 
their adherents in possession of the place 
of meeting. * 

It seema that the CalhoUe Rent, as it is 
called, is collected at the rate of fifty pounds 
a day; and no inconsiderable portion of 
this sum is obtained from the pockets of 
the Catholic peasantry. The allegeif pur¬ 
pose for which this fund is collect^,' is to 


promote, by every means where money can 
be available, the object of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation. 

Hie Protestant Union Society held a 
meeting lately in Dublin, when they came 
to the following Resolution: — “’nat in 
order to support the Protestant interest, 
and to defend and protect ourselves by all 
legal means in our power, from the dan¬ 
gerous machinations of the Roman Catholic 
Association, we do form ourselves into a 
society, to be instituted on the basis of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and to be en¬ 
titled tho “ Protestant Union,” for the de¬ 
fence and support of the Protestant Reli¬ 
gion bud the British Constitution, as esta¬ 
blished by the glorious Revolution of 1688.” 
—I'he Meeting was most numerously and 
respectably attended, and a considerable 
subscription instantly made. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

On Monday night, Nov. 15, a dreadful 
fire broke out in a tenement over the Apo¬ 
thecaries' Hall, in High-street', Edinburgh, 
and in a short time four other buildings, of 
six nr seven stories high, were totally con¬ 
sumed ; and notwithstanding every assistance 
was rendered by fire-engines, &c. the flames 
communicated to several other lofty houses 
in the back lanes. The Tron Church also 
caught fire, althc^h 300 yards from the 
scene of the origin^ fire, and the steeple 
fell in, but the b^y of the Church is saved. 
It is said that 15 or 10 Iionses have been 
destroyed. Several wounded persons were 
carried to the hospital.—On the following 
day, another fire, quite unconnected with 
the preceding, broke out in the South range 
of Parliament Close buildings. The East 
side of the Square wm totally destroyed, and 
upwards of 300 fiimilies were rendered 
housekss. 


LONDON 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINIXy. 

Oct. 30. The trill for forgery of Mr. 
Henry Faunlleroyt octing pertner of the 
banking-house m Marsh and Co. Berners- 
street, took place. This case, on account 
of tire vast extent of the forj^eries commit¬ 
ted, and the high respectability of the 
has excited an unusual degree of public in¬ 
terest. In the years 1814 and 1815, Mr. 
Fauntleroy, it appears, disposed of Bank of 
England Stock by forged powers of attorney, 
to the amount of 170,000/. The prosecu¬ 
tion was instituted by the Bank. At seven 
o’clock the doors leading to the Court House 
of the Old Bailey were beset. Pounds were 
offered for seats in the gallery, and< the 
Court was excessively crowded in every part. 
"Fbe Jury being sworn, the Clerk read the 
first indictment, which charged Henry 
Fauntleroy with foiging a deed with intent 
to defraud Frances Young of 5,000/. stock, 
and with forging a power of attorney, with 
intent to deRaud the Bank. The Attorney- 
General, in his address to the Jury, de¬ 
scribed the prisoner as the acting partner in 
the house of Marsh and Co. in Berners- 
street. Mr. Fauntleroy, the father of the 
prisoner, became a* mrtner at its establish¬ 
ment, and continued such till his death, in 
1807. • At that period the prisoner was ad¬ 
mitted into the concern, and became the 
most active member of it. In 1815, Frances 
Young, of Chicester, a customer of the 
bouse, lodged in their hands a power of at¬ 
torney to receive the dividends on 5,450/. 
3 per Cent. Consols. Tiie dividends were 
regularly received, but soon afterivapls ano¬ 
ther power of attorney, authorising t he pri¬ 
soner to sell tliat stock, was presented to the 
Bank, and the sale was effected by him: to 
this power the prisoner had forged the 
names of Frances Young, and of two wit¬ 
nesses to it. But the most extraordinary 
part of the case was, that among the pri¬ 
soner’s private paprs, contained in a tin 
box, there had been found one in which he 
acknowledged his guilt, and adduced a rea¬ 
son for bis conduct. Tlie Attoruey-General 
then read tlte paper, which presented the 
following items, &c.: De la Place, 11,150/. 
3 per Cent. Consols; £. W. Young, 5,000/. 
Consols: General Young, 6000/. Consols; 
Frances Young, 5,000/. Consols; H. Kelly, 
6 ,000/. Consols; Lady Nelsou 11,995/. 
Consols; Earl of Ossory, 7,000/. 4 per 
Cents.; W. Bowen, 9,400/. 4 per Cents.; 
— Parkins 4,000/. Consols. Sums were 
also placed to the names of Mrs. Pelham, 
Lady Aboyne, W. R. and H. Fauntleroy, 
and Elizabedi Fauntleroy; and the learned 
Gentlemra observed, that all the sums were 
added together, and the sum total, 180,000/. 
appeared at the foot of this list in the pri¬ 
soner’s hand-writing. The statement was 
followed by this declaration: 

In or«r to keep up the credit of our 
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House, I have forged powers of attorney for 
the above sums and parties, and sold out to 
the amount here stated, and without the 
knowdedge of my partners. I kept up the 
payment of the dividends, but m^e no en¬ 
tries of such payments in our books. The 
Bank began first to re&se to discount our 
acceptances, and to destroy the credit of our 
house ; the Bank shall smart for it.” 

The Attorney-General then called his wit¬ 
nesses, who confirmed in every point his 
statement of the case. 

The prisoner, on being asked what he had 
to say in his defence, read a paper, stating 
that on his joining the firm in 1807, he 
found the concern deeply involved in conse¬ 
quence of building speculations. The House 
reutained in embarrassment until 1810, and 
then it experienced an overwhelming loss 
from the failure of Brickwood and Co. fur 
which concern they liad accepted and dis¬ 
counted bills to the amount of 170,000/. 
In 1814, 15, and 16, the firm was called 
upon, in consequence of the speculatioos in 
building, to produce 100,000/. In the year 
1819 the must responsible of the partners 
died, and the embarrassments of the house 
were increased by bejpg colled upon to re¬ 
fund his capital. During q)I this time the 
House was without resources, except those 
for which he was now responsible. He re¬ 
ceived no relief from his partners. Two had 
overdrawn 100,000/. He kept two esta¬ 
blishments, on a very moderate scjle. Uw 
never embezzled one shilling. (Having fi¬ 
nished reading the paper, he sat down, and 
wept with much agitation.) Sir Charles 
Forbes and 15 other respectable witnesses, 
attested their high opinion of the prisoner's 
honour, integrity, and goodness of disposi¬ 
tion. 

The Jury, after 90 minutes consideration, 
returned a verdict, “ guilty of uttering.”— 
Every exertion has been used by Mr. Faunt- 
leroy’s Counsel, his case having been twice 
argued before the Judges; first before Mr. 
Baron Garrow, at the Old Bailey; and 
since before the Twelve Judges, at West¬ 
minster, when both decisions were against 
him. Many petitions have been presented 
to his Majesty in ftvour of tht unhappy man, 
but all in vain. His execution is ordered 
for Tuesday the 30th of the present month. 

A/bv. 8. TlieceTemouy of consecrating tho 
Church'of St. John’s, Waterloo Road, the 
third of the new Churches rcceutiy erected 
in the parish of Lambeth, took place. It 
was performed by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The Morning Service was read by the Rev. 
Dr. B. Banreft, who has been appointed Mi¬ 
nister. The Communion Service was per¬ 
formed by the Bishop, assisted by his Chap¬ 
lain ; and an appropriate Discourse was deli¬ 
vered by Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of Lambeth. 

A^on. 11. Capt. Lyon, of his Majesty's 
ship Griper, engaged in the North-west cx- 

pediltun 
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peJitiun, arrived at the Admiralty this morn - 
Ing. His return has been partly occasioned 
by his having been unable to get into Re¬ 
pulse Bayy though he got off the entrance 
of Wager River. The Griper had expe¬ 
rienced the most extraordinary continuance 
of bad weather ever remembered by any sea¬ 
man on board. Tl^ey had had but five fair 
days during the whole voyage. They have 
lost all their anchorsi and their boats were all 
stove In, but nolives have been lost. Although 
little has been effected, by the late unsuccess¬ 
ful voyage of the Griper, towards solving the 
geograjmical problem of a North-west pos- 
sue, yet some most interesting elucidations 
of the deviation of the compass have, it is 
said, been brought to light. From the Cap¬ 
tain of the Phoenix whaler, Capt. Lyon 
heard that Capt. Parry’s expedition hod Imen 
seen in the middle of August, in lat. 71, be¬ 
sot with ice. Captain Parry, if he succeeds 
in passing Lancaster Sound, and getting to 
the southward, down Prince Regent's Inlet, 
(by which Capt. Lyon was next year to com¬ 
municate with him) will send a land ex¬ 
pedition, if possible, in the same direction, 
ns well as to Repulse Bay, in the hope of 
comraimicating; with the Gripr. Tlie 
Griper is ordered to be paid off, and sold out 
of the Navy. 'Captain Franklin, it is un¬ 
derstood, is to leave England on his land cx- 
pdition in February. 

fires .—^During tuc pesent month several 
calamitous fires have taken place. About 
tiiree o’clock on Sunday morning, Nov. 14th, 
the premises of Mr. Bond, linen-draper, of 
Fleet-street, were discovered tn be on fire. 
Tlie house in less than twenty ri^inutes from 
the first alarm presented one nuss of fire 
The houses of Mr. Hill, the ^(ihemist and 
druggist, and Mr. Mattress, the hair-dresscr, 
were soon included in the destructive scene. 
The fiames spread over to Carlile’s house, at 
the corner of Bride’s-passage, the attics of 
which, and the floor underneath, were disco¬ 
vered to be on fire. A number of fire en¬ 
gines by this time arrived, in front of the 
burning buildings, sad were soon put in mo¬ 
tion; but notwitl»tanding the combined 
efforts of the firemen to check the flames, 
the adjoiuing hpuse to the left of Messrs, 
Pitman and Ashfield, oilmen, at about a 
quarter before four o’clock, was numbered in 
the conflagration, as was also Mr. Marriott’s 
the famishing ironmonger. The flames 
illuminated the horizon for a coosideraUa 
extent. Several attempts were mode to 
save part of the stock and furniture of the 
houses, but all jiroved ineffectual. At half 
past four, Mr.Marriott’s extensive premises, 
which run back into Bride’s-passage, were 
entirely in flames, and communicate to the 
houses of Mr. Smith, a tailor, and Mr 
Mercier, the printer of the Britisli Travclle. 

' evening papr, which in a few seconds werr 


on fire from top to bottom. No lives were 
lost.—It is not a little remarkable that at the 
sane hour,, and in the vicinity of the above, 
another conflagration took place, in the back 
prt of Ehn and Co.’s fur-warehouse. No. 
18, Gough-square, but it was soon sup 
pressed. 

On Monday, the 15th, about a quarter 
Kefore eight o’clock, the extensive ware¬ 
houses of Messrs, Wilkinson, upholsterers, 
in the rear of their premises in Evangelist- 
court, on the south side of Ludnate-hill, 
were discovered to be on fire; and tlie work¬ 
men scarcely escaped liefoic the premises 
were envelopd in fiames. The fire soon 
extended to the dwelling-house, and to the 
warehouses of Mr. Bl^es, glass-manufac¬ 
turer, and Messrs. Barlow »nd Blake, wlne- 
merchants; and was not subdued till it had 
destroyed the house of the foreman to the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire-office, and considerably 
Injured the house of Mr. Harvey, linen- 
draper, and four tenements occupied by ar- 
tizans. Messrs. Wilkinson have oxprienced 
loss to an enormous extent; and Mr. Blades, 
and Messrs. Barlow and Blake, have auffercil 
extensively. Several accidents occurred, 
but no lives were lost. 

N.IV, 25. This evening the Inaugural 
Lecture of the Ijotulon Chemical Soeictyf 
was delivered by Dr. Birkbeck, the president, 
at the City of London Tavern. After ex¬ 
patiating, with considerable learning and 
eloquence, on the ever-changing properties 
of matter, and the great discoveries recently 
effected, he proceeded to illustrate his posi¬ 
tions by many pleasing chemical experiments. 
The learned Doctor explained the principles 
of repirision and attraction, the nature of 
fluids, the properties of gas in a portaide 
state, the air-pump, the safety-lamp, &c. 
'I1ic various experiments excited univer¬ 
sal apjirobation from a very numerous and 
respectable assembly, 'llie Society, we un¬ 
derstand, have lectures every fortnight in 
Aldermanbury. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

Drury Lane. 

Oct. 38, A tale of magic, frpm the Ara¬ 
bian Nights, entitled,77{e£nc/ia»/af Churscr, 
or The Sultan of CartStlan. The sceociy 
an.t equestrian performances were very im¬ 
posing ; but tlie piece was utterly destitute 
of plot or incident. With tlie exception of 
Wallack, who personated the Encluuiter 
with admirable eflieet, the whole was a con- 
temi^ble piece of senseless muinmeiy. 

1 ne Managers of this Theatre have fal¬ 
lowed the example of Covent Garden in pro¬ 
ducing Weber’s beautiful Musical Piece, 
Der Frieschutx, with great splendour. And 
the Public seem inclined to reward tlic Ri¬ 
val Tbeatrea with overflowing Houses. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gacettb Fromotions. 
War-Office^ Oct. 29.—«th Reg. of Light 
Drag. Capt. J. O. fieeurngardti to be Ma- 
jor.4-1 St Foot. Capt. J. O. Glover, to he 
Major.—19tli Ditto. Major R I.pnn, to be 
Major.—57tlii Ditto, Major £. Lockyer. to 
he Major. > 

NuVfZ. —G. Qosanqnet, esq, to be Sccre- 
taiy ofiLegation at Madrid; and H. S. Fox, 
rsq. to the same office at Turin ; Capt. A. 
Y. Duodos Arbuthnot, to be one of the 
Gentleman of the King’s Privy Ciiamber. 

ForeifptrOffee, Nfw. S.—Vise. Granville, 
to be Aml^usador Extraordinary and Ple¬ 
nipotentiary to bis Most Christian Majesty. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, K.B. to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the Kjng of Netherlands. 

WarOfficetNov. 5,—8th Light Dragoons, 
I.<ord Geo. Wm. Rpsseil, to l>e Lieutenant- 
(.'ulonel; LovelI-;Benjamin Badcock, to be 
Major.—34th Ditto, Major Thomas Fannt. 
to be LieutenantrCdonel; Captain T. Da¬ 
vies to be Major. 

War-Office^ Nov, 12 .— .'lOth Ditto. Bre¬ 
vet Lieut.-col. J. Frazer, to be Major. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. C. £. Hiitchioson, to a Prebend at 
Chichester, vice Bishop Carr. 

Rev. Mat. Marsh, B.D. collated to the Pre¬ 
bend of Chute and Chisenbury rat Salis¬ 
bury, vice Dr. Blaynoy, dec. 

Rev. H. W. Majendie, to the Prebend of 
Beniinster Primaat Salisbury. 

Rev. John Hopkinson, Precentor and Li¬ 
brarian, of Peterborougi). 

Rev. Wm. Birkett, Smith Tawtoti V. Devon. 
Rev. Fred. Chos. Blackstone. Hcckheld V. 
Hants. 


Rev. Ric. Cobhidd, Everard and Wortham 
united RR. SufFdk. 

Rev. Thos. Hen. Elwin, Brodiield St. Clare, 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Robert Faithful, Warfield V. Berks. 

Rev. H. Gqggs. South Creek V. Norfolk. 

Rev. B. Hanbuiy, Bnres St. Mary V. Suff. 

Hon. and Rev. Ediv. Southwell Keppel, 
Quiddenham R. Norfolk; and Snitterton 
St. Andrew with All Saints R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Mills, Bringhurst R. and Great 
Easton Chap. co. Leic. 

Rev! Hugh Owen, D.C.L. Redisham V. SufF. 

Rev. Edgar Rust, Drinkstone R Suffolk. 

Rev. Charles Vernon Holme Snmner, Do¬ 
mestic Chaplain to Duke of York. 

Rev. Dr. Fea, Dom. Chap, to D. of Sussex. 

Rev. Rich. J. Meade, Dom. Chap, to Earl 
of Cork and Orrey, 

Hon. and Rev. E. S. Keppell, CIup. to 
Duke of Sussex. 

Rev. Thos. Worsley, Fellott of Downing 
Coll, is appointed Chap, and Class, Lee. 

Rev. Robt. John Hatcnmaif, A.B. to be 
Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rev. P. Maude, Chaplain of the Bath Gty 
Infirmary and Dispensary. 


Civil Preferments. 

James Adey Ogle, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, D.M. elected Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine, on the foundation 
of Geo. Aldrich, D.M. vice Dr. Bourne^ 
elected Lord Litchfield’s Clinical Pro¬ 
fessor in Medicine. 

Rev. Rich. Cutler, M.A. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, elected Master of the Free Gram¬ 
mar School, Dorchester, vice Rev. Evan 
Davies, resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Latehj. At Bath, the wife of T. Sojnerville, 
of Drislwne, co. Cork, esq. a sdn and heir. 

Oct. 7. At Surhiton-housc, Kingston, 
the lady of Mr. Alderman Garratt, Lord^ 
Mayor, a eon.—19. At Grove-hill, Camber-* 
well, Mrs. John Lnwrie, a son.—At Com¬ 
mercial-rood, Lambeth, Mrs. T. Lett, a son, 
—2fi. At finiingbere, Berks, lady Jane Ne¬ 
ville, a son.—37* At the Vicarage House, 
Hungerford, the Rev. W. Cookson, a dau^ 
—31. In Finsbury-square, the wife of A. A. 
Goldsmid, a son. 

Nov. 1. Mrs.' L. 6. Hansard, Bedford-sq. 
a dan.—2. In London, the la^ of Right 
Hon. Robt. Peel, a son.—-4. Tlie wife of 
Rev. Wm, Valentine, Chwloin to London 
Hospital, a son.—5. At Duncombe Park, 


lady Louisa Duncombe, a diRi.—At Ryde, 
the wife of Henry Goode, esq. of tlie Inner 
Temple, a son.—6. Tlie wife of Rich. Lory, 
esq. of Hplmpton, a son.—7- At Avon Cot¬ 
tage, Ringwood, Mrs. J. T. Ross, a dau.— 
At MorstOn Rectory, the wife of Rev. R. J. 
Meade, a son.—8. At the Palace, Chester, 
the lady of Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Chester, a dau.—9. At Clapharo, the wife 
of Rev. Joseph Simpson, a son.—10, At 
the Rectory, Al^escot, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of Rev. H. E. Graham, a son.—II. At 
Plaistow, Mrs. Thos. West, a dau.—12. At 
Brighton, the Countess of Normonton, a 
son.—14. At Chatham, the wife of Lieut.- 
col.^&sley, of Royal Engineers, a son.—15. 
Mrs. Wm. Fox, of Russell-square, a dau. 

MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


fNov. 


Aug. 3. At Sunmore, W. Spence, e&q. of 
London, son of Simon Spence, esq. of 
Middlehem, to Isabella, dan. of G. Ross, 

esq. of Demerara.-At Mwlfet-Weigh- 

ton, ^v. J. Tyson, of Nunburnholme, to 
Mary, dan. of late A. Firth, esq. of Rose 
Hill, Rotherham.—'—4. Rev. Fred.-Joseph 
HiUiard, Rector of Little-Wittenbam, Berks, 
to Alary, dau. of John Duchy, esq. of Rop- 
ley, Hants.——5. At Paris, W. Ashton, 
esq. son of the late J. Ashton, esq. of the 
Grange, Lancashire, to Anne-Jane, dau. of 
J. Clerk, esq.——9. Rev. Cicero Rabbits, 
to Harrict'Susan, dau. of Rev. T. Deacle, 
Rector of Uphill, Somersetshire.—10. At 
Sculcuates, Rev. Erskine Neale, to Maty, 

dau. of G. Fielding, esq.- Sam. M‘Cul- 

loh, esq. of Baltimore, America, to Eleanor 
M'Culioh, of Great C^mond-street, and for* 
merly of Charlton, Kent. — Josenh-Smyth 
Windham, esq. of Wimhen, co. York, son 
of the late Sir Wm. Smyth, bait, of Hill 
Hall, Essex, to Katherine, dau. of John 
Trotter, esq. ofDarham Park, Herts.— ■ 
11 . Capt. SBntlerson,i3f the Bengal Cavalry, 
to Elizabeth-Oswald, eldest dau. of Alex. 
Anderson, esq. of Chaj^-str. Grosvenor-sq. 

— . . 18. Rev. Oswidd Feilden, of Didsbury, 

near Alanchester, to Anna-Alaria, dau. of 
Rev. J. Peploe Mosley, Rector of Rolleston, 

*bo. Stofferd.-Rev. £. Larden, to Eliza- 

Ellen, dau. of late G. Marsden, esq. of Li- 
verjxiol.—Edw. Buller, esq. grandson of 
late Mr. Justice Buller, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of late Major-gen. Coote Manningham. 
—17. Henry-CAb Cornwall, esq. of 
Great Knight-rider-str. sou Sf Rev. P. M. 
Cornwall, to Louisa, dau. of J. Richardson, 

esq. of Bury-str. St James’s. - Richard 

Torin Kindersley, esq. to Msjy-Anne, dau. 
of Rev. J. Leigh Bennett, of Thoipe-place, 

Surrey.-19. Chas. Odley, esq. to Mary- 

Anne, dau. of late T. Royle, esq. of Chester. 

-27. At Trapnun, James Murray, esq. to 

Clarissa, dau. of lateRev. G.Goldie, ofAthel- 
stoneford.——28. Hugh-Fraser Sandeman, 
esq. to Julia, dau. of Lewis Bumand, esq. of 
Stamford-hill^ 

Seft. 6. At Berkeley, Lieut. Wm. Bailey, 
R. N. to Harriet, only dau. of late Wm. 

Joyner Ellis, esq.-8. At Maneliester, 

Lieut-col. Sir Thos. Beade, to Agnes, dau. 

of R. Clogg, esq. of Longsight-lodge.- 

14. J. Evans, esq. ofTavistock-sq. to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of Rev. Dr. Geldart, of Barne- 
well Priory, Cambridgeshire, and Rector of 

Kirkdeigliton, co, York.-rl By special 

licence, at Adm. Digby’s, in Harley-street, 
Lord Ellenborou^, to Jane-ElizabMh Dig- 
by, only dan. of Rear-Adm. Digby and Vis¬ 
countess Andover.-18. At GretnaGreen, 

Charles Vaughan, esq. of Dublin, to Emis 
ly, heiress to the late Capt. John Cole¬ 
ridge, R. N. A property of upwards of 
20 ,0001. acmimulated by her late father in 


the West Indies, was one of the lovely 
bride’s slightest attractions.——81. Rev. 
James-Clarke Franks, M. A. Vicar of Hud¬ 
dersfield, to Elizabeth, only dau. of late 
John-Scbolfield Firth, esq. of Kipping 
House, near Bradford.—88. At Bright- 
well, John-Billingsby Parry, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Anne, dan. of J. Fane, esq. 
M. P.—-Samuel-Staudidge Byron, esq. of 
Scarborough, to Sophia, only dau. of late £. 
Lowe, esq. of Lowville House, co. Galway, 
and grand-duughter of the late Rear-Adm. 
Kendall, of Scarborough.——88. Lleut.- 
col. Hon. James Knox, <on of .Viscount 
Northland, to Mary-Louisa, dau. of Edward 
Taylor, esq. of Bifrous, Kent, niece of Sir 

Herbert Taylor.-28. Lord Heniy-Soy- 

monr Moore, only brother to the Marquis 
of Drogheda, to Mary, dau. of Sir H. Par¬ 
nell, bart. M. P. and iiiece of the Morquis 

of Bute and the Earl of Portorlington.- 

30. Robert-Philip, son of R. Tyrwhitt, esq. 
of Nantyr Hall, Denbighshire, Recorder of 
Chester, to Catharine-Wigley, dau. of Henry 
St. John, CM. of HopiseY.——Stanislaus 
Grottanelli, Professor of Medicine in the 
Imperial University of Siena, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of late Laurence Rowe, esq. of Bush- 
ford.——At Bristol, Rev. John Saunders, 
to the widow of T. Prothcroe, esq. of Usk. 
This is the fourth time the bridegroom bas 

attended the hymeneal altar.-^Rev. Thos. 

Durham, Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, (o Louisa, dau. of Rev. Dawson 

Warren, Vicar of Edmonton.-^At Paris, 

Henry R. Bogshawe, esq. second son of Sir 
Wm. Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Derbyshire, 
to Catheriue-Elizabeth, dan. of J. Gunning, 
esq. late of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Oct, 1. At St. Gregoiy’s, John, only son 
of John Harris, esq. of Walworth, to Maria, 
second daughter of the lateThomaa Edgley, 
esq. of Essex Wharf, Strand. 

JVov. 1 . Robert Mangles, esq. of Sun- 
ning-hill, Berks, to Charlotte, dau. of Rear- 
Admiral Ross Donnelly, of Sussex-house, 
Hammersmith.——2. At St. Marylebone, 
Henry, son gf Hon. Matthew Fortescue, to 
CwoUne, dau. of Right Hon. Sir Henry 
i*.usseli, hart.——At Southanmtou, Rev. 
.Gilbert-Charles Jackson, B.C.L. Fellow of 
New College, and Chaplain in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service at the Presidency 
of Bombay, to Arabella, dau. of late Rev, 
Thos. Knightley, ofCharwelton, Nwthainp- 

tonshire.-At Paris, S. Stapyltm, esq. 

eldest son of Martin Stapylton, esq. of My- 
ton, to Enphrosine, dau. of hte J. B. Ces- 
tiile, esq. of Parie.—Rev. R. Meredith, 
B.A. of St. Edmund Hell, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of late Rev. L. Cannifbrd, Vicar of St. 
Helen’s, Abingdon.—! 8. l^chard-Boswell 
Beddome, esq. to Mist Maria Brown, both 
of Clapham. 
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Viscount Hampden. 

St}!!:. 9- At his house in Berkeley^ 
sqiwre, John third Lord Viscount Hamp- 
i!en, after nn enjoyment of scarcely threo 
weeks of liis title and estates, having suC' 
cccdcd his late brother Thomas, who died 
on the 20th of August last *. His lordship 
was born February 94, 1749, and after 
an education at Westminster School, be¬ 
came subsequently a student of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and M. A.; when 
commencing (like his father Robert tlte first 
Viscount) a diplomatic career, he was ap¬ 
pointed, April 8, ITBOi*, Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the Elector Palatine, and Minis¬ 
ter to the Diet at Ratisbon, where he re¬ 
mained till February 22, 1783, when he was 
selected as Envoy Extraordinary to the King 
of Sardinia, making Turin his constant re¬ 
sidence^, till, in December 1798, the rapid 
jirogress of the French arms induced the 
Court to forsake thmr continental for the 
more protected insular possessions in the 
island of Sardinia; and Lord Hampden re¬ 
turning, after his long services, to England, 
never afterwards accepted a public employ¬ 
ment or office. Augusts, 1773, he mar¬ 
ried Harriet daughter of Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Canon of Christ Church, who now survives 
him. His remains were deposited in the 
vanit of his family at Ulynde, in Spssex, by 
his particular desire; and the close-union 
which connected the two brothers in life is 
not terminated by death, their coffins being 
placed by the sides of each other. 

By his Lordship's will the great estates 
of this family arc thus divided: To George 
Earl of Buckinghamshire devolves the house 
and property at Hampden, in Btickinghain- 
shirc; which name ho has since assumed, 
being descended tbruiigh the daughter of 
Sir William Ellis, of Noctoii, from the ce¬ 
lebrated jMtriot of that name. 


* Vide Gent. Meg.p. 274. 

+ II). vol, L. p. 204. 

+ He published at Parma in 1792, the 
classical “ Poemota Hampdeniana,” being a, 
splendid edition of some of his father’s La¬ 
tin poems, printed in folio, with the beauti¬ 
ful types of Bodoni. 'I'he first Lord Hampden 
also wrote Notes an Milton and Martial, and a 
Commentary on Horace, whioh hU son thus 
mentions;—« a long and valuable work 
which formed his favourite amusement during 
several years ; It coatains the most elaborate 
seholia npon tlio whole of Horace’s works, 
and is, |ierhaps, ime of the most severe, 
erudite, and elegant works of crltioism, that 
exist.”—Coxe's Life of Lord Walpole, p.S06. 

Gent. Mac. Nnvemherf 1824. 

11 


To the Honourable George Rice, eldest 
son of Lord Dynevor, the mnusion-huuse of 
Bromham, in Bedfordshire, wiUi the manors 
and estates thereunto annexed, on condition 
of his taking the name and bearing the arms 
of Trevor; Lucy, daughter of John Morley 
Trevor, esq. of Glynde, having married hia 
great-graniuathcr George Rice, esq. of 
Newton, in Coermarthenshirc. 

To the Honourable General Henry Brand, 
the house and estates of Glynde, in Sussex, 
he being the descendant of another daugh¬ 
ter of the aforesaid John Morluy Trevor, 
esq. 

To John Spencer, esq. eldest son of the 
late Lord Charles Spencer, devolves other 
property; his grandmother Elixabeth Duch¬ 
ess of Marlborough being the only daughter 
and heiress of Thomas the second Lord 
Trevor. 

Viscountess TbmpleI-own. 

Oct. 4. In Hill-street, Mary Montague 
Viscountess Templetown. Her Ladyship was 
only daughter of John 5th Earl of Sandwich 
by his second wife Mary-Hcnrictta,eldest dau. 
of Harry Paulet 6'th Duke of Bolton, who 
died March 31, 1779. She was yivn Fc«* 
briiary 27, 1774 ; married to Jolra-Henry 
Upton Viscount Templetown, Oct. 7, 1796; 
by whom she hod issue three .sons and four 
daughters. 

Lori^ Charles Murray. 

Aug. 11. At Gostoulni in Greece, aged 
25, J.iord Charles Murray, youugMt son of 
the Duke of Atholl by his second wife the 
lion. Margery Forbes, relict of Lord Mac- 
leod. He was born March 11, 1799. His 
Lordship’s death was occasioned by a most 
violent pain in the head. He liad evinced 
the most noble and piiilanthropic sentiments, 
with an ardour to fulfil them as far as lay 
in his power. 

Before leaving Missoloughi^for the seat 
of Government he had united his name to 
that of the Greeks, and had furnished the 
means of erecting a battery on their frontier 
line, to whioli is given tlie name of one of 
his most illustrious relatives. After remain¬ 
ing some days with the Government, on his 
return to Missolonghi, he was seized by his 
fiitTl illness at Gastouini. 

Mr. GeorgioJSessini, in whose house he 
was lodged, paid him every attention and 
assistance. ^ soon os Prinoe Alexander 
Mavrooordato heard of it, he entreated Dr. 
Julius MeUingen to set off for Gastouini, 
amI,endeavour to save the life of the noble 
Lord. Ho arrived one hour after Lord 

Charles 
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Ciiiirle!i had died. Gen. Constantine BozzarU 
anil Georgio Sessini, all the Souliotes, and 
the rt’hole population followed him to the 
grave. The Archbishop Chirilo pronounced 
his funeral oration. 

Lord Teynii.am. 

Sept. 6 . At his seat, Linstcad Lodge, 
Kent, aged 57> the Right Hun. John 
Roper, 13th Lord Teynham. He was the 
second son of Henry 11 th Lord, by M Us 
Webber, of Taunton ; was bom March 28th, 

176‘7. On the death of his brother Henry, 
Jan. 10th,‘1800, he succeeded to the title. 
His Lordship dying unmarried, is succeeded 
by his first cousin, Ilciiry Roper Curson, esq. 

Lady Surrir.r.D. ‘ 

Sept. .‘ 10 . At Gunton, Norfolk, the Rt. 
hon. Georgiana Lady Suffield. She was sole 
daughter of George Venables Lord Veiiion, 
by his second wife Georgiana, daughter of 
William Fanquicr, esq. (who died in 1823] 
and niece to his Grace the Archbishop of 
York. She was born Jan. fl, 1788 ; married 
Sept. 19, 1809, the Hon. Rdward Harbord, 
barrister-at-LviV, M.P. for Yarmouth, and 
brother to William Uord Suffield ; on whose 
death, Aug. I,** 1821, her husband succeeded 
to the title. She had issue a son, born June 
19,1813. 

.. Sir John Davie, Bart, 

Sept. * 18 . After a long illness, at Creedy, 
in Devon, aged 2 (i, Sir John Davie, hart. 
He was eldest of the twin sous of Sir .John, 
8 th baronet, by Apne, eldest ’aughter of Sir 
W'illiam Lemon, bart. who died Dec. 7 , 
1812. He was horn March^th, 1798, and 
on the death of his father Alay 8 , 1803, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title. Sir John is succeeded 
in his title by his uncle. Colonel, now Sir 
Huinphrey-Bhineas Davie, who retired some 
years since from the army. He has left 500/. 
to the Devon and Exeter Female Peniten¬ 
tiary, and a similar sum to the Hospital and 
the £yo Infirmary. 

Lady Peel. 

Se}tt. 19.* At Newbold Conyers, War¬ 
wickshire, at the house of her nephew, Ed¬ 
ward Willis, esq. in her 79d year, Susanna 
the wife of Sir Robert Peel, bart. M. P. 
She was the youngest daughter of Francis 
Cleike, Esq.bySusannah-Elizabelh, daugh¬ 
ter of Henyy Aahurst, of Waterstock, co. 
Oxford, esq. was sitter to Sir Francis Cam 
Clerke, seventh baronet, and Rev. Sir Wil¬ 
liam-Henry Clerke, eighth baronet, and aunt 
to Sir William-Henry ninth baronet. She 
was born April 30, 1^3 ; married Out. 18, 
1805, to Sir Robert Peel, bart. of Drayton, 
CO. Stafford, by whom she had no issue. 

Lady Macdonald. " 
Sept. 29 . At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, most 


sincerely regretted by her family and friends, 
the Right llonourable Lady Sophia Mac¬ 
donald, the buinveil wife of James Macdo¬ 
nald, Esq. M. P. fur the Borough of Cubic, 
one of the Clerks of the Privy Seal, and 
eldest son of the Right Honourable Sir Ar¬ 
chibald Macdonald, hart. Her Ladyship 
C'as the eldest daughter of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable WiUinm-Charies Earl of Albemarle 
and Elizabeth his wife, the daughter of Ed¬ 
ward late Lord De (Jiffurd. She was burn 
on the 28th of March 1797} married Aug. 
10 th, 1819, and died in childbed. 


Lieut. -Gi. . Ciihistopiieu .Jeaifueson. 

Latch/. Ijieut.-pi C. Jeaffreson enteicd 
the service Dee. 28, as an Ensign in 

the 18tli regiment of foot , was appointed 
Oct. 4th, 1779, a Lieutenant in the 80'tli re¬ 
giment of infantry, and promoted to a coiu- 
pany in the same corps March 17lh, 1783. 
Captain Jeaffreson was placed on the 25th 
Dee. 179<l, onhalfpay: was appointed on the 
13tli of May 1795, to a company in the late 
12 ,')th regiment of infantry, and was placcil 
on the 29th of March 1798, again on half 
]>ay. lie was appointed on the Ist ufMarcIi 
1794 Major by K>ievct,^and on the 1 st Janu¬ 
ary 1798, Lieutenant-Colonel by Bicvet. 
He received on the 9th.Tuly 1803, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 4th Battalion of Re¬ 
serve or Garrison Battalion, and was placed 
on the 25th of February 1805, the third 
time, on half pay. He was appointed on 
the 20 th of April 1808, to a Colonelcy, and 
obtained on the 4tli of June 1811, the rank 
of Major-General, and on the 19th of July 
1821s that of Lieutenant-General. 

Lieut. W'^illiam Brown. 

Nov. 7 . At his house in Windsor Castle, 
aged 8 S, Lieut. William Brown, on the re¬ 
tired list of the late Royal Invalids, and one 
of his Majesty's Poor Knights of Windsor. 
He was born at Northampton Septem¬ 
ber 173(j, where his father was quartered 
as an officer in Montagu's horse, now the 
second dragoon guards, but was cliiefiy 
bred at High Wycombe, Bucks, with his 
aunt, the wife of Mr. Shabott, then a re¬ 
spectable medical practitioner at that place, 
mrly in the seven years war he received a 
wound when serving in Gennany os a volun¬ 
teer in the 20 th regiment of foot, in conse¬ 
quence of which ho suffered amputation of 
hie leg; notwithstanding this privation he 
was actively employed in America during the 
whole of tne revolutionary war, and was pre¬ 
sent at the siege of Charlestown, bad charge 
of a post at Bermuda, was in various actions, 
and was eight times wounded, two of which 
were very severe. Ha return^ to England 
after the peace of 1783, with the charge of 
invalids j the garrison battalion to whkm he 
belonged, having been reduced, he was ap¬ 
pointed, by his own request, to the invalids 
at Sheemeit; he was subsequently placed on 
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the retired list, and wont to reside at Hunt- 
Icy, ill Aberdeensliire, wlicre lie married, and 
about ten years since, Itis Majesty, in addi¬ 
tion to his other military allowances, and in 
consideration of his long and zealous ser¬ 
vices, was graciously pleased to appoint him 
one of his Poor Kniglits of Windsor. Lieut, 
llriiwn was n man of extraordinary genius,co»> 
stanlly employing himself in mechanical pur¬ 
suits, and many of his inventions evinced 
considerable ingenuity. He expressed a parti¬ 
cular desire to be interred as near that part 
of fit. George’s Chapel ns circumstances 
would admit, where the remains of his old 
friend and patron Sir Henry (Jiiiton are de¬ 
posited, wliich was accordingly done. He was 
enthusiastically attached to freemasonry, the 
highest order of which he attained. He was 
generally known, and had numerous and 
resiiectahle friends, to whom it is presumed 
the foregoing particulars may nut prove un¬ 
interesting. 


Major Cartwright. 

Sept. 2.3. At his house, in Durton 
(Vesccnti John (’artwright, esq. a Com¬ 
mander in the Ruy^l Navy, lie was third 
son of William Cartwright, esq. of Marn- 
ham, CO. Nutts, by Anne, daughter of 
George Cartwright of Ossington, esq. and 
born Sept. 17, O.S. 1740. 

After receiving his education first at a 
Grammar-school at Newark, and afterwards 
at Heath in Yorkshire, he entered the Navy 
at 18. From that period to the com¬ 
mencement of the American war^ he was 
actively engaged in the Naval service} being 
in the actions of Hawke and Conflans, and 
afterwards on the Newfoundland ."tHtinn, 
when he was appointed by the Cutnmander- 
in-Chief, to act on shore ns Chief Magis¬ 
trate. His conduct in that situation was 
highly satis&ctury to those by whom he 
was emjiloyed, and those towards whom ho 
exercised his judicial functions. At the 
commencement of the American war, he 
was first Lieutenant to liord Howe, and 
such was his exemplary conduct as an 
oAicer, that he was recommended to the 
ajipuintment of first Lieutenant to the late 
Huke of Cumberland. I'his situation would 
have ensured a rapid rise in his profession, 
and he would, had he accepted it, in all, 
probability have been at the time of his 
death, one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
Admiral in the service. In the struggle 
then commencing between the American 
colonics and the Mother Country, ho warmly 
espoused the cause of the former ; and, 
persuaded of the injustice of that line of 
policy which this country then pursued, he 
relinquished all those splendid prospects in 
a service to which he was attached, and in 
which he had obtained distinction. 

When the Nottinghamshire Militia was 
first raised, having then retired to his fa¬ 


ther's house in the country, he svas ap¬ 
pointed Major, and continued for many 
years the must active officer in the regi¬ 
ment. His political opinions being different 
from those of the Lord Lieutenant, he was 
removed from his ^lajority, though with 
the tlumks of the Lieutenancy. That this 
nieasiire was not legal, is clearly proved in 
his “ Letter to the Duke of Newcastle.” 

As -nany of the political evils of the day 
appeared to him to jwnceed from ignorance 
of the principles of the constitution, he 
was chiefly instrumental in forming the 
“ Society for Constitutional Information.” 
In this, his coadjutors were Charles 3d 
Duke of Kichmomi, the bite Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Horne Tooke, Dr. John Jebb, Mr. Gran- 
villd Sharp, Mr. Capel Loft, and many 
others, of wlioin he was the survivor. To 
give the history of the origin and pro¬ 
gress of this Society, and of the. Cor- 
rcspoiiiling Society which emanated from 
it, would exceed the limit of this short 
sketch. It may be sufficient to say, that 
during the whole of the American, and late 
war, Mr. Cartwright pursued au undeviating 
course of opposition to all measures wliieK 
he considered unjust/ or ilfegal, whether 
proceeding from 'I’ory or Whig, and recom- 
incndcil, ns the only means of purifying the 
Constitution from the corruptions which 
time or inis-govcrnmeut had ocensioued, 
the rcstoratiou of its iwimitirc simplicity, 
by a radical reform in rarliniuent., • 

Ilis indefatigable industry and ]icr$cverance 
in the pursuit of whatever he undertook, 
would be hardly credible to those who <lid 
not witness them. His jiolitical avocations 
were not pursued by fits and starts, like 
ordinary amuloments, but were one conti¬ 
nued course of employment. From six in 
the morning, till three in the afterni'on, 
his jien was generally iu liis hand. Resides 
the different works which ho published, his 
addresses, resolutions, and anonymous puhli- 
cations were extensive, and his correspoml- 
ence extended to every part of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and to many ports of Ireland and 
America. 

His political principles, whether just or 
otherwise, it is not the object of the writer 
of this sketch either to advocate or con¬ 
demn ; they are before the world, uid will 
receive from posterity tho measure of their 
reward. This Is tho tribute of one, who 
bears a* willing testimony to his private 
worth, and the irreparable loss whicn they 
have sustained who shared the hours which 
were snatched fiom study, and devoted to 
rational and clteerful conversation. Those 
who only knew him from the public papers, 
or saw him through tho medium of political 
delusion, could have no idea of the mildness 
of his manners, or the gentleness of his dig,- 
position. Although inflexible in those opi¬ 
nions which he conceived to be founded in 
eternal right and justice, he was placable, 

unassuiiiiiig. 
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unusummg, ftnd courteous, and never in¬ 
dulged in tnat personal abuse and invective 
which party pol.ticians too frequently employ. 

His activity of mind was not wholly ap¬ 
plied to political subjects. His naturd be¬ 
nevolence of disposition prompted him to 
various acts of private friendship, and he 
engaced in many undertakings for the bene¬ 
fit of others, with itfdour and persevercnce. 
Such was the opinion of bis inflexible inte¬ 
grity, that he was often referred to on sub¬ 
jects of dispute between individuals, and bis 
decisions seldom fiiiled to give satisfaction, 

Althongh he did not for many years of 
his life' frequent any place of public worship, 
his mind was deejily imbued with religions 
sentiments. He never sat down to an un¬ 
blessed meal, and firmly believing the Cos- 
pel of Christ to be the word of God, he 
endeavoured to make it his rule of fiiith and 
practise. 

Considering his advanced age, he enjoyed 
till within the last six months of his life a 
very excellent state of health; though he 
was in the habit of taking so ranch care of 
himself in the articlos of diet, early hours, 
and worm clothing, as almost to acquire the 
character of an liabikjal invalid. About a 
year before hit death, ho received a great 
■hock in the death of his younger brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, with whom there 
was a great congeniality in pursuits and 
opinions. Sensibly alive to the events lately 
'*~^sing in the Peninsula, he lamented with 
deep concern the execution of Riegu, and 
ten^ly empathized in the intense grief 
which tlut event occasioned to the widow 
and brother of that ill-fiited patriot. It 
was evident to hia fiimily, that these even.s 
preyed upon his mind, nfltwithstandiog 
which, he still pursued his usual avocations 
with industry, being engaged within ten 
days of his death, in writing to Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son in America, a letter on the^ subject of 
Oovermnent. 

The mortal machine being worn out, 
after a week's confinement to his bed he ex¬ 
pired in the full possession of bis faculties, 
withadeep sense and acknowledgment «f the 
goodness of Providence, in granting him so 
long a life, and'so many blessings, and in 
die nomble hi.pe of having discharged his 
duty to God md his country. 

He was mdiar above the middle height, 
upright in. his person, and well made. His 
coomtenanee, tnough remarkably mild and 
complacent, bore the marks of deep thought. 
He was extremely neat in his i«rson, and 
made no alteration in the fashion of his 
dnss for 40 years. His wjhole appeacwDce 
and manner bore the stomp of an EngUsb 
gentleman of the old school. 

He married, in 1760, Anne-Katheriue, 
davghter of Samuel Doshwood, esq. -of 
Well, Lincolnshire, who survives him,,and 
by whom be has left no issue. 

His nnuins were istenod pursuant to his 


request, in a vault belongiag to the family, 
at Finchley, attended by his nephews the 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, and llioinas-Law 
Hodges, esq. and by Henry E. Strickland, 
esq. and J. C. Girsrdot, esq. hie nephews by 
marriage. In addition to these, there wero 
between 30 and 40 of his jiersonal and poli¬ 
tical friends, some of whom came from a 
great distance, and showed by their sorrow 
the sense tliey bad of his worth and value. 

I1ie late Major Cartwright’s will was 
dated the .9th of Juue, 1634. He be¬ 
queathed the whole of hh pr<q>erty (cuunic- 
ratJng as a part of it his half-pay ns an officer 
of the Navy, and an annuity from tlie Duke 
of Somerset) to his wife, whom, with his 
niece, Frances Dorothy Cmtwrigbt, spinster, 
he appointed hU executrix; and iu os«o of 
hia wife’s previous demise, substituted the 
latter as bis sole legatee. 'I'liey both eut- 
vived him, but only his niece took a ]>ro- 
bate of his will, power having been reseived 
to the other executrix. The effects were 
sworn under 500/. 

The following is a list of his publications: 

** American lndc|)endcnoe the Interest 
and Glory of Great Britain,” 1774, 8vo.— 

A Letter to Edmund Burke, esq. contro¬ 
verting the Principles of Government, laid 
down in his Speech of April 9th, 1774,” 
1775, 8vo.—“ Take Your Choice, S.c. &c.” 
1770’, 8vo. leprinted 1777, under the 
title of ** 'i'lie l.iegiBlative Rights of the 
Commonalty Vindicated,” 8vo.—“A Letter 
to the Earl of Abingdon, discussing a Posi¬ 
tion relative to a fundamental Right of the 
Constitution, contained iu his Lordship’s 
'rhonghts on tlie letter of Edmund Burke, 
Esq.” 1777, 8vo^‘‘The People’s Bar¬ 
rier,” 1780, Svo.—** Letter to the Deputies 
of the Associated Counties, Cities and 
Towns, on the means necessary to a Refor¬ 
mation of Parliament,” 1781, 8vo,— 
“ Give us our Bights,” 1782, 8vo.—“ In¬ 
ternal Evidence; or on Inquiry how for 
Truth and tlie Cliristian Religion have been 
consulted by the author of Thoughts on a 
Parliamentary Reform, (Sooroe deny ns)” 
1784, 8vo.—“ Letter to the Duke of New¬ 
castle,” 1792, 8vo.—“ A Plan for provid¬ 
ing the Navy with Timber,” 1793, 8vo.—^ 
“Letter to a Friend at Boston,” 1793, 
8vo.—“.The Cemmonwealth in Danger,” 
.1795, 8vo. -“.Letter to die High Sheriff 
of the County of Lincoln,” 1796, 8vo.— 
** The Constitutional Defeacenf England,” 
1796, 8vo.—“An Appeal on the suujeotof 
the Ei^lish Constitutimi,” 1797, 8vo.-— 
second edition greatly enlarged, 1799.— 
“The Trident,"^ 1800, 4to.—“Letter to 
the Electors of Notthaghaso,” 1803, Svo^ 
“England’s Mgu/* 1806, 8vd.—■“'The 
State of the Nation,” 1805, Svo.—“ Bea- 
aons for Reformation,” 1809, 8vo.-o“ The 
Comrarison,” 1810, «vo.—“ Six Letters to 
the Marquis of Tavistock,” 1812, 8vo.— 
“ of Righu and Liberties," 1817, 

8vo.— 
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Hvo.— “ The English Constitution pro- 
cluced,” 18J3, 8¥o, Mr. Cartwright was 
also author of sevoral papers in Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 

Edward Johnson, Esq. 

Ocl. G, In Gerrard-street, Soho, aged 
73, Edward Jolmsoii, esq. Comptroller ofia 
the Two-Fenny P>)st Office. Tnroughout 
tlie whole range of public or private life it 
would {jcrhaps have been difficult to find a 
more perfect or a more useful character than 
the late Mr. Johnson. In selecting the ob¬ 
jects of his beneficence he always exercised 
so cautious a discrimination, that he scarcely 
ever conferred a service on one who was not 
deserving of it; and he never held out a 
promise tltat was not realised. His domestic 
arrangements were ut ail times marked by a 
warm-hearted and elegant liospitality, which 
doubly endeared him to all who hod the hap¬ 
piness of his acquaintance. Eut all these 
amiable qualities wore trilling when compared 
to the services which he conferred on the 
public in his situation of Comptroller of the 
Two-Fenny Fost Office, the revenue of 
which, by his sole exertions and arraiige- 
locnts, increased to the amount of one hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds annually, while a most 
important accommodation was afforded to 
the public by the rapid facility which his 
})laDs have, during the last thirty years, af¬ 
forded to general correspondence. Mr. 
.lolmsonhad been 4b' years in the service of 
the public; and to his indcfiitigable exer¬ 
tions the Inland Office is indebted for its 
present admirable arrangements. ^ During 
the period in which he liaa been Comptroller, 
not one public complaint has ever licen 
brought against the Department under his 
immediate superintendence; and so anxious 
was he to benefit the revenue and perfect the 
system of his adoption, that it is known he 
sacrificed his own interest to the publicgood, 
as he luul determined never to solicit on in¬ 
crease to his very moderate salary till he had 
accomplished his daily hopes, his nightly 
prayers”—tltat of raising the proceeds of his 
Department to its present astonishing and 
unprecedented revenue. His remains were 
removed Oot. 19, to the burying-ground at 
Paddington, followed by • train of friends 
anxious to pay a last sad tribute to the me¬ 
mory of departed worth. 

Thomac Lbvxrton, Esq. 

Sept. In Bedford-square, aged 80, 
eiacerel y lameated; Thomas Leverton, esq. 
in the C^mmiision of die Peace for Surrey, 
Kent, and Middlesex, and city of Weetmtn- 
eter, who after bequeathing above 50,000/. 
Co his rohtives and friends, has left new 
19,000/. in charity or valuable doBations; 
particularly the last, which wiU be inserted, 
which ha trusted wouIA bo followed up on a 
larger scale by some more wealthy iodivi- 
duaJs, OS the kituadou of persons Mduesd 


by misfortune in higher or luiddiing life, 
partieulwly women, dways excited his sym¬ 
pathy, and to many such he was, during 
his life-time, a lilwrtl lienefoctor to the 
amount of several hundred pounds per 
anmin. First, 100/, towards buildiitf a new 
Chiu-ch in St. Giles’s parUb, jf which lie 
was the father! sixty years an house-keenor, 
and nearly its oldest magistiato.—100/, to 
the Alms-womon of St. Giles's in the 
Fields,—100/. to the London Hospital.— 
100 /. to the Middlesex Hospital.—100/. to 
the Jubilee Houses at Greenwich for re¬ 
duced widows.—100/, to the Penltontiary 
House at Pentoaville.—50/. to the Thea¬ 
trical Fund of Covent Garden.—ao/, to 
poor Housekeepers at IValtham Abbey and 
MitUrara; and after the decease of liis 
widow, he luis left to Trustees named, 
b',000/. three per cents, consols, to his 
native parish of VValth.'iiu Abbey Holy Cross, 
Essex, for the purpose of founding two 
Charity-scluMjIs, one for boys, the other 
for girls, of twenty each, and clothing tliem. 
Also, IS/.per amt. to old men and women 
there; and other minor donations. 

To the parish of St. Giles’s in theFielils, 
Middlesex, he has left in trust to the Mi¬ 
nister and Select Vestry for ever, the sum 
of 5,000/. three per cent, consols, the inte¬ 
rest of which is to l>e applied to the use of 
six deserving females, widows in preference; 
or on any emergency, unmarried daughters, 
not in the alms-houses, who hav^ lived Ht 
houses of not less than 40/. per mm. three 
years in the parish, and who are greatly re¬ 
duced, 35/. per UHH. each. This is meant 
chiefly for decayed gentlewomen; and if any 
person can hercaiter claim kin to himself or 
wife, in ueedfof aid, such person always to 
have a preference in whatever pwisn she 
may reside. 

His humility was only equalled by that 
benevolence which pervaded all his actions. 
At times he almost repented of these be¬ 
quests, lest they should get into print and 
seem ostentatious; though they were sweet 
to his soul. To use ills own expression, 

no merit of mine; it is all the work of 
Providence which enalded him to raise a 
handsome fortnse, of which^tc considered 
himself only n steward for tlie benefit of 
others, end gave him strength of mind 
and b^y to enjoy many coa&rts, in foil 
possession of all his foculties, to on age 
which few attain.. His body was intend 
in a vault in Waltham Abbey Church, widi 
every token of respect that a grateful parish 
cotdd bestow, for a very fine organ whidi 
be presented /o their Church about five 
yeers since. 

Mr. WiLUAM Sharf. 

Jidy 95. At Chbwiek, sged 75, Mr. 
WjHiom Sharps one of the most celebrated 
engravers of Uie age. He was born Ja¬ 
nuary 89, 1749. His father, a gun- 

maker 
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maker of respectability, lived in Haydon 
Yard, Minorics. He snowed on early pre¬ 
dilection for drawinc, and was appren¬ 
ticed to Mr. Barak Longtnate, a briglit- 
engravcr, and celebrated for Ilia know- 
le&e of heraldry*. At the expiration 
of his services, it is said he continued to 
work in the shop of his master; when mar¬ 
rying, he commenced business for himself, 
and opened a shop as a writing engraver, 
in Bartholomew Lane, where he long re¬ 
sided, and bad much enconragemeut. Mr. 
Sharp often said, even latterly, that his first 
essay in enj^raving was made upon a pewter 
pot. His triends would have qualified this 
assertion, by substituting a silver tankard, 
but the Artist loved truth, and insisted on 
the veracity of this humble commenceitient. 
It may however be added, that apprentices 
of all bright-engravers begin to acquire a 
feeling of their principal tool by the sculp¬ 
ture of publicans’ names on their pewter 
pots. Hogarth, no doubt, had done the 
same before him. One of his first essays 
in the superior branch of art was, to make 
a drawing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inma|e in the Tower for 30 years; 
engrave it on a smaK 4to plate, and expose 
the prints for '^ale in his window. 

Somewhere about 1782 it seems he dis¬ 
posed of his shop, commenced a higher de¬ 
partment of art, and resided in a private 
house at Vauxhall, where he began to en- 
**^ve from the superior paintings of the old 
masters. His merit began to display itself 
in the Novelist’s Magarine, for which work, 

i iublished by Harrison, in Paternoster Ilow, 
le executed some plates from the design’s of 
Stotlurd. Messrs. Heath, Angus, and Colly er, 
contributed their talents at we same period 
to the graphic illustration of this very in¬ 
teresting octavo work. To these volumes 
thus published may be traced the origin of 
those beautifully illustrated books brought 
out periodically, which have since raised the 
reputation of the British Press. 

At Vauxhall was also completed West’s 
Landing of Ciwrles II. which Woullett at bis 
death had left unfinislmd; two solemn dances 
by torch-light, end portmits of Islanders <if 
the Pacific C/cean, fur Cook’a Voyages ; and 
a moat exqnisite oval work, after Benwall, 
an artist died young, of which the sub¬ 
ject is the Children in the Wood. This is 
one of the most pleasing s^xscimens of his 
skill. Sharp contributed one uiint to South- 
welCs folio Family BU’le--** Moses striking 
the Rock.” Among the finest of his works 
are “ The Doctors of the Church disputing 
upon the Immaculateness pf the Virgin,’’ 
from the picture by Guido, which in draw¬ 
ing and fine execution is siiMrior to the 
plate from the same picture 1^ Chevalier Jaco¬ 
bus Freij. The plate from Mr.West’s “ King 
Lear in the Storm,” is also a mastcrlyvex- 

* Sec Gent. Mag. vol. LXili. p. 079. 


ample of line engraving, and worthy of any 
school. A proof of this plate has long pro¬ 
duced ten guineas. No linc-engraver has 
been more successful in copying the origi- 
ginal feeling of Sir Joshua ^ynolds. ’Inc 
magnificent print of St. Cecilia,” from 
Doiniaichino, is another example of his 
•great and masterly hand. Wo know not 
where to point to a more bold and effective 
specimen of the calcograpliic art. ** The 
Witch of Endor,” from the impressive pic¬ 
ture by Mr. West, may be instanced as ano- 
tlicr splendid effort of his graving tool. 
“ The Virgin and Child,” after Carlo Dolci. 
“ 'riio Ecce Homo,” after Guido. “ 'fho Sor¬ 
tie from Gibraltar,” afterTriimbuil. ‘‘The 
Destruction of the Floating Battery at Gil>- 
raltar,” after Copley. The portrait of Mr. 
John Hunter, the great anatomist, is per¬ 
haps one of the finest prints in the world. 
** One of his works, however, of surpassing 
excellence,” says the Somerset House Ga¬ 
zette, should be mentioned, as it will bo 
preserved as a monument of his genius, to 
the discredit of Macklin, and the shame of 
Bartolozzi; wo refer to the plate <if ‘ The 
Holy Family,' engraved by W. Sharp, from 
the picture painted f^r Sir Peter Burrell, 
Bart. Sharp was employed by Macklin 
to engrave a plate from this picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and produced a 
work which for light, shadow, brillianey, 
and ail the highest attributes of the art, 
was inimitable. An hundred proofs were 
taken from this plate, and some few im¬ 
pressions, when Bartolozzi undertook, at 
the instance of Macklin, to improve it, by 
nearlyobliterating the lines, and converting 
it into a dotted engraving !” 

At an early period of his life he was a 
great stickler mr Representative Govern¬ 
ments—or rather .for doing without Kings 
and the Clergy, and for substituting a Pre¬ 
sident, &c.; but for many years preceding 
his death a total change took place in his 
political ideas. So iofreted was he at one 
time, however, with the fury of political 
liberty, and so free in society generally in 
uttering his thoughts, that he was placed 
under arrest by the Government, and 
was hod up several times before the Privy 
Council to be examined, for. the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not, in his speeches 
or writings, he had committed himself so 
far os that be might, in common with Horne 
Tooke and others, take his trial for High 
Treason; but he being a bold, handsome- 
looking, jocular man—one who looked as if 
ho lik^ the good things of this world too 
well to become a conspirator, tlte Privy 
Council came to n conclusion that the altar 
and the throne hod not much to fear from 
him; and especially at one of the meetings, 
when Messrs. Pitt ud Dundas were pre¬ 
sent, after ho bad bdhn for a length of time 
niagued with questions, which Sharp said 
had little or nothing to do with the busi- 
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ness, he delilicrately pulle<l out of hi» pocket 
i prospertiis for subscribing to hie portrait 
of Gen. Kosciusko, after West, which he was 
tlicn engraving, and first handing it to 
Messrs. Pitt and l)undas,hc requested them 
to have the goodness to put down their names 
as subscribers, and then to give his ]iras- 
pectus to the otiier Members of the Privj* 
Council for their names. The singularity 
of such a proposal set them laughing, and 
lie H’os soon afterwards liberated. 

Ho was a staunch believer In the Scrip¬ 
tures, was a great admirer of them, and was 
convinced tlist the period was at hand for 
the fulfilment of tiie prophecy respecting the 
restoration of (lod’s chosen people. Fully 
impressed with that idea he became a con¬ 
vert to the opinion of those who called 
tliemselres Prophets — namely. Brothers, 
Wright, Bryan, and others. Ho afterwards, 
however, changed his opinion of Bryan, who 
lie thought hod not only been deluded him¬ 
self, but that he had became a dcluder. Hav¬ 
ing heard some years since of the fame of 
Johanna Southcott, who then lived in Ete- 
ter, and got her living by going out as a 
charwoman, he set off in the Exeter mail 
without letting any tyie know of his liiten- 
tion, and brought her to Loudon at his own 
ex])cnso ; took lodgings for her, and main¬ 
tained her for a long time. 

On the subject of physiognomy ho had 
singular opinions. He believed that every 
man's fiicc had the sign of the beast or the 
animal in it; for instance, that some in dis¬ 
position being like lions, were in the face 
like a lion ; others like tigers, eagles, bull¬ 
dogs, and other beasts or birds. Cobbett’s 
profile he likened to that of a bull-dog. His 
projecting lips, and his projecting chin, 
showed, that on whatsoever he ^tened, 
there he would stick, and worry it so long 
us there was any thing to worry. He often 
eulogised Mr. Vansittart, and Lord Sid- 
mouth. Sir William Curtis, too, was one 
of his fiivoiirites, inasmuch as he had be¬ 
haved most liberally towards him in paying 
for the engraving of his portrait. 

His success in his profession, and property 
left him by a brother who died at Gibraltar, 
enabled Mr. Sharp to remove from Vaiix- 
hail to a larger house inCljLarles-strect, Mid¬ 
dlesex Hospital, and. to indulge himself in 
more extended social connexions. At sub¬ 
sequent periods of his life, he removed his 
residence two or three times; from Charles- 
street to Titch6eld-Btreet; from thence to 
Acton; end from Acton to Chiswick, where 
he had not resided long, before he was at¬ 
tacked by drrasy in the chest, wliich ter- 
mimued his life. He is buried at Chiswick, 
in the same church-yard at Hogarth, whom 
he esteemedas the most extraordinary painter 
that ever existed; and who was of similar 
origm. In the same cemetery also repose 
the remains of De Loutherbourgh, for 
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whom at one period he entertained much 
mystic reverence. 

Sharp died poor; though he might easily 
have saved money, for he was one of the most 
industrious of men; and took great delight in 
his work, ajipiyiiig himself Co it botli early and 
late. He was an extraordinary compound of 
high jirofcsiiional talent, good litoral inten¬ 
tion, and egregious credulity; the latter 
will suflicicntly account for the dispersion of 
lii.s gains.—He has unfortunately taken pains 
to pcr{>etuate his belief in the divine missiou 
of Brothers by the following inscription un¬ 
der Ills portrait; Fully believing titis to be 
the man appointed by God, I engrave his 
likeness. W. Sharp.*' 

But it is with pleasure wo turn from his 
weakness, to dwell ou the beauty of his art. 
His general style of engraving is masterly, 
not servilely borrowed from any of his prede¬ 
cessors or cc>ntemporaries, but formed from 
a judicious selection of the merits of all, 
compared with their archetype, Nature. Tho 
half tints and shadows of his best works aro 
peculiarly rich. His courses of lines are al¬ 
ways conducted with ability; and soinetimos 
with that , 

“ Wanton heed niiii giddy cunning ” 
wliich can only result from genius. Sharp’s 
play of lilies have, generally speaking, the 
utmost freedom, combined with a power of 
regularity and accuracy, always commensu¬ 
rate to the occasion. This implies more of 
the artist, and less of the mechaniof we 
elsewhere find; a solicitude for the end ra¬ 
ther than the means ; and is the result of a 
grander career-of mind, governed by bolder 
bridling. 

When a yo^ng man ho was handsome, of 
the middling mzc, finely proportioned, with 
a very €ne commanding face, of the Ro¬ 
man cast. His forehe^ was brood and 
capacious, in which appeared the signs of 
great intellect. In middle and old age he 
was bald, with a few silreiy locks hang¬ 
ing down on the back of his head over his 
shoulders. The crown of his liead was re¬ 
markably silvery and beautiful. He never 
wore a wig, but to preserve himself from 
taking cold, he regularly in^the morning 
washed the whole of his bend in cold water. 
In middle anil advanced age ho became cor¬ 
pulent, and was afflicted with the gout, 
which was probably brought on by good 
living—for he was always fond of good 
cheer. His works were well known to his 
contemporary artists in Europe, and so 
much admired, that he was elected in ISM, 
an imnorary member of the Imjierial Aca¬ 
demy of ViennOf and of the Royal Academy 
of Munich. 

It has been remarked, that ** by the Royal 
Academy of his own country he remained 
unhonoured to the day of his death, not¬ 
withstanding the advantages that British 
art and commerce hod derived from the ex¬ 
ercise 
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erciso of liis professional talents, and the in¬ 
fluence u|H>n the rising race of artists of his 
examjdc.” On this subject wo ore enabled 
to narrate an original anecdote, which we 
iMlieve to be perfectly authentic. It was 
Sharp's own fault that he was nut an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal Academy. The fact was 
shortly this. Sharp had solicited Sir Jo¬ 
shua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his 
celebrated picture painted fur the Emjjress 
of Russia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the Serpent. This was favourably enter¬ 
tained by the President, who in conversa¬ 
tion offered to propose Sharp as an Asso¬ 
ciate Engraver of the Royal Academy. Rut 
Sharp, full of the honour of his own pro¬ 
fession, rejected the offer, worinly espousing 
the cause of Sir Robert Strange, Woollett, 
Hall, and other eminent ChalcograpLers, 
who considered their art slighted in not 
being allowed to become Royal Academi¬ 
cians. This circumstance, in its turn, of¬ 
fended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp 
again waiting on him concerning engraving 
the Picture of Hercules, met with a cold 
reception, and was informed that the Pic¬ 
ture had been engaged by Mr. Boydcll. 

He was never out of his own country, 
though he Had at various times received 
the most pressing invitations from the Con¬ 
tinent, from those who had seen and ad¬ 
mired his engraving, but with whom he 
^>ad DO personal acquaintance. 

Edward Peart, Esg. M. D. 

Irately. At fiutterwiek, near Gainsbo¬ 
rough, aged 69, Edward Peart, Esq. M. D. 
formeriy a Physician at Knight.brid^, who 
has distinguisned lumself by|,ds singular opi¬ 
nions on electridity. He published ** The 
Generation of A.niraal Heat investigated, 
1788,” 8vo.; “On the Elementary Prin¬ 
ciples of Nature, 1789,” 8vo.; “ On Elec¬ 
tricity, with occasional Observations on Mag¬ 
netism, 1791,” 8vo.; “On the Properties 
of Matter, the Principles of Chemistry, on the 
Nature and Construction of Aeriform Fluids, 

1792, ” 8vo.; “ On Electric Atmospheres, in 
which the Absurdity of the Doctrine of Po¬ 
sitive' and Negative Electricity is proved, 

1793, 8vo.“ The Anti-phlogistic Doc¬ 
trine of Lavoisier, critically examined and 
demonstratively confuted, 1795,” 8vo.; 

On the Composition and Propeities of' 
Water, 1 796," 8vo.; “ Physiology, or an 
attempt to explain the Functions and Laws 
of the Nervous S)stem, 1798,” 8vo.; 

“ Practical Information on St. Anthony’s 
Fire, and on Eiythemntous Aff^'tions in ge¬ 
neral, 1802,” 8vo.; “ Practical Information 
, on Inflamniation .of the Bowels, and Stran- 

f ;ulsted Rupture, 1802," 8vo. i Practical 
nformation on the malignant Scarlet Fever, 
•nd Sore Throat, 1802,” 8vo.; “ Practical 
Information on Rheumatism, InfiamnAtion 
of the Eyes, and Disorders in general, pro¬ 
ceedin': from Inflammations of a similar Na- 
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ture, 1 802,” 8vo.; “ On the Consumption 
of the Lungs, 1803,” 8vo. 

Many years ago he was engaged in a contro¬ 
versy with Mr. Bead, of Knightsbridge, on 
the subject of electricity. In all his writings 
he adhered to n philosophy of his own; con¬ 
triving and modifying with much ingenuity, 
three simple elementary substances, one so¬ 
lid and two fluid, so os to account fur all 
possible phenomena. There is more inge¬ 
nuity than solidity in his principles. 


Dr. Kemp. 

Dr. Kemp (whose death we noticed, p. 
91,) was bon. <if respectable parents in Ex¬ 
eter in 1778 ; he was a Chorister in the Ex¬ 
eter Cathedral, and was placed as a pupil 
with thu late Mr. William Jackson (then 
Organist of Exeter Cathedral), who had 
the highest opinion of his abilities. As me¬ 
rit frequently meets with unjust opposition, 
so did it early prove with Dr. Kemp; his ta¬ 
lents gained him the envy of those who felt 
their inferiority; and as he possessed the most 
acute feelings lie determined on leaving his 
native city. Tins he did in 1802, and went 
to Bristol, where he was unanimously 
elected Organist of .the Cathedral. Dr. 
Kemp had not filled this situation many 
months before the members of the Bristol 
Cothedral presented him with a handsome 
gold medal, as a reward of merit, for his ex¬ 
ertion in improving the choristers, &c. as 
well as fur some Cathedral Music he com¬ 
posed for them. In 1302 he composed and 
jierformed before the Members of the Insti¬ 
tution fertile benefit of Clergymen’s Widows 
and Orphans, an anthem “lam Alpha and 
Omega^’ It was published. Dr. Kemp was 
a remarkable fine organ and pianoforte player, 
and never failed to powerfully affect those 
who heard him. In 1805 lie married a 
daughter of the late Henry John, esq. of the 
County of Cornwall, by whom he hod five 
children. From this period may be dated 
the commencement of severe afflictions, 
which followed him in various ways to the 
close of his industrious and laborious life. 
From the first year after his marriage his fa¬ 
mily suffered much from sickness, and great 
prospects of success (professiundly) offering 
in various ways in London, he went tliither 
:' 1607, where be met with many disap- 
pointhients. Being by friends advised to 
take his degrees in music, he took his ba¬ 
chelor’s degree at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge in 1808, and was complimented 
by the Vico Chancellor, the late Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, and the preseat Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, OD his Musical Exercise performed on 
the occasion, intitulwl, “The War An- 
tltem, A sound of BatBe is in the Land.” 
Dedicated to the Duke ofCumlierland. The 
favourable impression this p'lece made, added 
to the acknowledgement of his great talents, 
occasioned his loeing allowed to dispense 
with the usual time, deemed necessary to 

wait 
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wait bctweeu tlie degrees, as his doctor’s de> 
give was presented to him in July 1809*, 
when an anthem of his composition was per* 
formed, entitled, Tlie Crucifiaion.” From 
this time untU 1814 ho continued in Ldn- 
don, during which period he delivered seve¬ 
ral courses of Lectures, at the Russell an^ 
other Institutions, in which he explained liis 
“ New System of Musical Education, prov¬ 
ing the Science to be a Science of Simplicity, 
arising nut of a Scale of Nature.” He also 
treated on Poetry, Elocution, and the Dra¬ 
ma. Dr. Kemp was perhaps the first who 
brought forward a system in England for' 
teaching music simultaneously. These lec¬ 
tures were in 1810. Dr. Kemp was ever 
forward in charitable exertions for his fellow 
creatures; in 1811 he conducterl a grand 
concert at the Pantheon fur the Portuguese 
SufFcrers, the band of which consisted of 
upwards of BOO vocal and instrumental per¬ 
formers of the first English and Foreign ta¬ 
lent, led hySignior S|jagnioletti. After re¬ 
siding in London for seven years. Dr. Kemp’s 
health, at times, was much impaired. In 
1814 he revisited, with his family, his native 
place, where he continued to reside until 
1818, when he thought it advisable to go 
with his family to the Continent. After liv¬ 
ing with them for three ^ears in France, he 
returned to England, and took up his resi¬ 
dence in Exeter. From this period to 1824 
he continued there, exerting himself in his 
profession, but for the last few years his 
health had been sadly impaired, having been 
afillcted with violent periodical fits, the ef¬ 
fects of which often prevented him' from at¬ 
tending his professional duties. His severe 
trials never induced him to murmer or com- 
plaiu; he ever stedfostlv put his firm trust in 
Divine Providence, and never would be cast 
down, although severely afiSicted, and always 
ciicerfully bore the deprivation of many com¬ 
forts he denied himself from economical mo¬ 
tives. In April 1824 Dr. Kemp considering 
his presence in London on musical business 
indispensibie for the benefit of his family, 
risked the journey, although hut two days 
previous to the tuue he had left a sick bed. 
This brought on a relapse of his former com- 

{ ilaint, and after acute suffering in his head 
or upwards of three weeks, ho died at liis 
lodgings in London uu the 22d of May 1834., 
Dr. Kemp has left a widow, two sons, and a 
(laughter, to lament their loss. Amongst his 
worb we notice first "'rhe New System of 
Musical Education, being a Self-instructor,” 
Part 1. of the work printed on upwards of 100 
cards, the music referred to in which are so¬ 
natas or SO distinct exercises, four lessons 
for the pianoforte or harp, four lessons fur 

* It was the wish of the whole Senate to 
present Dr. Kemp at once with a Doctor’a 
degree, only prevented by the necessary form 
of three days SuppUatIr . 

Cent. Mao. November , 1824. 
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the harp, and twenty double chants in score, 
&c. We also notice “ Twenty Psalmodical 
Melodies,” dedicated, by permission, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; “'Tlie Jubilee,” 
a Patriotic Entertainment, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymuket; ** Siege of 
Isca,” an Opera, words and music 1^ Dr. 
Kemp, as performed at the 'Fottenham Street 
'riieatre; “The Vocal Magazine;” “The 
Royal Review, and Register Illustration 
of Shakspeare;” “ Illustration of the Lady 
of the Lake;” Twelve Songs; also varione 
Glees, Duetts, Trios, Songs, &c. too nume¬ 
rous for insertion. 

Mr. Wm. Windham Saulcr. 
lij^r. Sadler, whose unfortunate death we 
noticed in p. .S6‘5, was named Windham, 
from his godfatlier, the celebrated states¬ 
man, wlio once ascended with his father in 
a Iralloon; and was the son of a second wife. 
He liad made thirty successful ascents, aud 
was particularly distinguished by his daring 
intrepidity in lN?ing the only individual who, 
in a balloon, ever crossed tue Irish Channel. 
He ascended fiom Dublin, and alighted on 
the coast of Wales. . 4 * * chemist and civil 
engineer, Mr. Sadler possessed talents of no 
ordinary cast; and he was some years ago 
employed by the first Gas Company which 
was established in Liverpool, and contributed 
to the advancement of that establishment 
when in its infancy. On leaving thnt Mt- 
vice, Mr. S., from his enterprising*spirit and 
ilia uniform success in many perilous aerial 
voyages, was induced to devote himself moie 
closely to the hazardous pursuit of aerosta¬ 
tion; gratifying the inhabitants of Liver¬ 
pool and neighbourhood by his frequent, 
bold, and well-managed ascents. Of his 
skill and presence of mind, under circum¬ 
stances most threatening to human life, 
thousands have borne testimony, as well os 
the intrapid adventurers who have been the 
companions of his excursions. He has al¬ 
most uniformly alighted without sustaining 
the slightest personal injury, after voyages 
of astonishing rapidity and altitude; aud 
the same balloon from which he met his 
death, has, uninjured, borne^hiiu aloft in 
his trips for several years past. He had ac¬ 
quired, indeed, &cihties in managing the 
unwieldy bulk of his ffoetiug carriage, which 
even inspired the otherwise timid to adven¬ 
ture their lives under his pilotage. The &tal 
catastrophe, therefore, which has terminated 
his existence, can but he deemed one of those 
accidents which sometimes defy the foresight 
of the most skilful and wary. 

It had been Mr. Sadler’s constant practice 
to address a letter to Mrs. S. on the eve of 
hu departure on any voyage, and to carry 
the letter with him. He sometimes wrote 
to jter during the period of hia ascent. Up¬ 
on this occasion, a letter was found upon his 
person. Which was immediately dia^ched 

to 
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to Mri. Sttdler. On (ecaivlng it, she sus-* 
pected some accident, and immediately set 
out, acmjmpnnied by Mr. Armstrong, the 
recent companion of Mr. Sadler from Wigan. 
When they arrived at Blackburn, Mr. A. 
learned the dreadful result, and, with a dim 
regard to the situation of Mrs. S. gradually 
prepared her for the fatal intelligence. On 
the melancholy foot being disclosed, she de¬ 
termined to post on, and take a last look of 
the disfigured remains of her husband.—• 
The scene was awfully distressing. The body 
was removed to Liverpool at an early hour 
on Saturday morning, Mrs. S. accompany¬ 
ing the hearse a considerable part of the 
way. U passed through Bolton, at the re¬ 
quest of the Committee who had superin¬ 
tended the preparations for the ascent, and 
was attended by a large procession, follow¬ 
ing the chaise in which were Mr. Armstrong 
and Mrs. Sadler. At Wigan similar marks 
of respect were shown to the corpse. 

At the funeral, which took place on Mon¬ 
day morning, there were present upwards of 
4000 individuals, who testified their respect 
to the memory of their unfortunate towns¬ 
man by acconrpanying his remains to the 
grave. The church (Christ Church) was 
crowded, and tlie solemnity was heightened 
W an impressive dirge sung by the choir. 
Tne cofiin-plate had this brief inscription— 

William Windham Sadler, died BOth of 
■ September, aged 28.” 

In his deatli science is deprived of a per¬ 
severing and devoted professor, wiiose stu¬ 
dies in the properties and appliiuices of 
gases, and in otiier branches of ' hemistry, 
promised to supply important facts to the 
speculative philosopher. r 

Mr. Sadler, some time ago, os a more solid 
reliance for the benefit of his fomily than 
the precarious life of an aeronaut could sup- 
p'r» formed, in Hauover-strect, Liverpool, 
a handsome establishment of warm, medi¬ 
cated, and vapour baths; and, by his own 
industry and attention, together with those 
of an amiable wife, he hwl a fair prospect 
of increanng comfoit and easy circum¬ 
stances. . 

lu private* life Mr. Sadler was warm¬ 
hearted, gentle, and unassuming; and by 
his cheerful atul agreeable manners he had 
endeared himself to a large circle of 
respectable acquaietances, who, on occa- 
ainns of his ascent, never failed warmly 
to interest themselves in bis behalf. He 
commanded the same respect and consi¬ 
deration from the several Gas Companies, 
who, on many occasions, gratuitously filled 
his lialloon. As a husband Snd a father he 
was affectionate and attentive ; and his late 
success as an aeronaut, it is believed, urged 
him, in hopes of meliorating the condition 
of his fomily, to pursue liis dangerous expe¬ 
ditions with more frequency than prudence 
might have suggested; and ct a precarioua 
season of equinoctial winds he made the 
ascent which has proved his last. 


.Mr. Chari.E8' Imnes. 

Nov. 10. In Hatton-garden, in his b'2il 
year, Mr. Charles Innes, of Fleet-street. 
He was the second and youngest son of a 
highly-respected clergyman. Rector of tire 
parishes of St. John and St. Mary, Dcvi/ca, 
and a Prebendary of Sarum; descended 
4om the ancient fomily of Innes, of Innes, 
CO. Elgin. He received from his parents a 
useful educatiou, and was taught by them 
tlie soundest principles of religion and vir¬ 
tue. Being intended fur trade, ho came at 
an early age to London, and shortly after¬ 
wards entered into partnership with a gentle¬ 
man of about his own age, as Linen-<lrapcTs 
and Haberdashers in Fleet-street. With his 
partner he lived on terms of iVi.'ndship. On 
that gentleman's retirement someyears since. 
Air. Innes liecame the senior of the Finn. 
He married first. Miss Anne Noatc, ofDe- 
vi/.es, who died a few years after their mar¬ 
riage, having left four children, all of whom 
are now living. Some years after he mar¬ 
ried his second wife, Miss Mary Studart, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom he tied 
eight children, five of whom, with their 
mother, also survive him. 

As a huslmnd and father he was exemplary 
in the highest degree. As a Christian he 
was unremitting in attention to the public 
services of the church, and in the practice of 
family and private devotion ; nor less atten¬ 
tive to the various moral duties and charities 
of life, in which his conduct was marked by 
high honour ami inflexible integrity, and by 
activo zeal and kindness in promoting the 
h-4ppiness' and welfare of the <liaticsseiL As 
a frienl^ he was constant and sincere in his 
attachments; as a subject respectfully de¬ 
voted to his Sovereign, and a warm admirer 
of the Constitution of his Country as esta¬ 
blished both in Church and State. 

Of such a man, the last hours of his ex¬ 
istence were, as might Im exmeted, worthy 
his exemplary life: expecting liis dissolution, 
he had “put his house in order,” and for 
some days previous to his decease wholly ab¬ 
stracted himself from worldly concerns. 
After receiving(tUe holy sacrament with his 
fomily and servants assembled round him, 
he remained serene and cheerful, full of ten¬ 
derness and affection to those he loved best 
in tne world, and perfect resigned to meet 
lihe will of his heavenly father. Apparently 
elevated by the hope of approaching immor¬ 
tality, and stedfastly relying upon the blessed 
promises of his Rcflecmer, he seemed to be 
lifted above this world: and at last closed 
his eyes, as it were in sleep, and so passed, 
we humbly trust, to Heaven. 

By his family and friends his meinaiy will 
long be cherished; by precept and example 
he has instructed them during life; in death 
he has strengthened their principle and con¬ 
firmed their Christian faith. 

His remains were deposited with tiuise of 
his first wife, in the fomily vault, in St. 
Jutiu's Church, Devizes. 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Aug- 15. A« VAM PapiUon, one of tho 
Chief Priests of the French Ciupdf George- 
streett Purtman-squarq, was preaching to 
his Excellency Prince PolignaCi the French 
Ambassador and suite, and a numerous con¬ 
gregation, he was observed by his Excellency 
to stoop in the middle of his discourse, in a 
very extraordinary position, for above a mi¬ 
nute.—His Excellency became alarmed, and 
or<lered one of his attendants to request 
Mr. Chene, Chief C'haplain, to ascend the 

f iulpit ; when, to his inexpressible surprise, 
le found the reverend prelate on the point 
of expiring. Immediate aid was given by 
Mr. Coyle, surgeon, of Welbeck-street, and 
Mr. Diesignon, of York-strect; but beiiire 
they could reach the vestry, the vital S]>ark 
had fled. The deceased was of mild atid 
amiable manners, and was particularly no¬ 
ticed by the present French Monarch and 
all the Royal family. The subject of his 
discourse at the awful nroincnt was very pe¬ 
culiar. The following is the siilMtance of 
tiie words he last delivered: “ Mow preci¬ 
ous is our time in this world, fur we are not 
sure at what luomeiA we may be summoned 
before the Throne of the Alniiglity, to ac¬ 
count fur our actions here.” The Princess 
Polignac and the wliule of the congregation 
were deeply affected at tlie loss of their 
mccb-estecrocd pastor. He was in his TMtli 
year. An Inquest was held on the body at 
the chapel. It appeared that the strength 
of the deceased was quite exhausted, and 
that on a firmer occasion he liad fainted at 
the altar. The verdict of tlie Jury was— 
" Died by tho visitation of God.” 

Aug. !!)• At Aldeburgh, in his SO'th 
year, tho Rev. Edimrd CoUyer, only son of 
the Kcv. (Varies Collyer, of Gunsthorpe 
Hall, Norfolk. 

Aug. 24. At Medbourn, aged 80, sin¬ 
cerely respected, the H.ev. WMvcati Wil¬ 
liams, 13.1>. 37 years Rector of Medbourn 
cum Holt, CO. Leicosler, and formerly Vicar 
of St. Martin’s, near Oswestry, cu. Salop. 
He was of St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. I7(>8, M. A. 
1771, and B.D. 177f). June 25, 1752, he 
was licensed to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Measham, on the uomination of William 
Wollaston, esq. Aug. 16', 1787, his CoT- 
lege presented him to the living of Med- 
boum. 

Aug. 26. Aged 70, the Hev. William 
Brackenbury, many years Rector of Haituu 
Hoigatc, and Vicar of Humbleby, cu. Lin¬ 
coln. He was of Jesus College, Cambridge; 
B. A. 1777 , M. A. 1784. He was pre¬ 
sented in 1779 to the Rectory of Halton, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Burrell; and to the Vicar¬ 
age of Humbleby in 17.93 by his Grace tho 
Duke of Ancaster. 

Stpt. 2. At fieocles, in his 77ttt year, 
the Rev. Bnicr /iencr. In 1806, he was 
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presented to the Reetory'of St, Michael 
Beccles, by R. Sparrow, esq. and .to the 
Vicarage of St. Mary, in that town, by the 
King; in the same year to the Rectory of 
Thorington, on his own nomination; and in 
1818, to the Perpetua' Curacy of Redisham, 
by Robert Sparrow, esq. all in the county of 
Suffolk. 

Sept. 2. At Dairsie, co. Fife, aged 85, 
the Her. Robert M'Culloeh, D.D. Minister 
of the Gospel at that {dace. In 17.91 he 

t iublished a volume of “ Ijectures on the 
*rophecies of Isaiah,” which increased to 
four volumes in 1794. In 1803 he pub¬ 
lished two small volumes of « Sermons on 
interesting Subjects.” 

^ept 6. Aged 74, at Dalston, the Rev. 
James Maggs, Vicar of Ewell, to which he 
was instituted, Oct. 4, 1802, on the pre¬ 
sentation of Sir G. Glyn, hart. 

Sif>l. 7. Of a typhus fever, at Moyne 
Glebe, 'Tlmrlcs, in his 40th year, the Rev, 
John Torretis, Rector of Coloony. 

Sept 10. In his 37th year, the Rev. John 
Wayet, of Billesby, Lincolnshire, On the 
preceding Wednesday, he had been admi¬ 
nistering the Sacrament to«a parishioner, 
then dangerously ill of the cholera morbus, 
and ou his return to the vicarage, that even¬ 
ing, he was attacked by the same complaint* 
A venerable mother is left to deplore the 
loss of an attaclicd and only child. He was« 
we believe, presented to the Vicara ge o f 
Pinchbeck, co. Lincoln, in 1821*, by Tho¬ 
mas Wayet, esq. 

Sept. 11 . At Plymouth, the Rev. James 
Russell Deare. He received his academical 
education at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he preveeded to the degree of LL.B. 
in 1800. In 1798 ho was presented to the 
Vicarage of Burea, in the county of Suffolk, 
by Osg. Haiibury, esq.; and in 18.., was 
nominated one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. In 1808 he published in small 
octavo, “The Georgies of Virgil, translated 
into English blank verse.” 

Lately. Aged 88, tlte Rev. fPin. Caile, 
Vicar of Hemingborough. He performed to 
the day of bis death, in the most aston'ish- 
ing manner, all the duties o6 his situation. 
He was presented to the living of Heming¬ 
borough in 1794 by the King. 

Kcv. Creire ShclmxMl Danis, Perpetual 
Curate of Flint. 

Aged 27, the Rev. James Duguid, of the 
Island of Orknev. 

At Forest l^all, Birchanger, Essex, aged 
6'2, the Hev. William EUudt, Rector of 
Mxblcthorpe with St. Mary Staines, Lin- 
colnsliire, ancF 22 years Curate of Benbam, 
Essex. He was presented in 17,94 to the 
living of Mabletliorpe cum Staines, by Wm. 
Draper, esq. 

Tlie Rev. Fronds Massingherd, M. A. 
bellow of Magdalen Collage, Oxford, on the 
Lincolushire foundation, where he took his 
degree of M. A. April 26, 1781. 
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DEATHS. 

LoNnON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Aug. 10 . At Brompton, aged 57, Sarah, 
wife of G. Barke, esq. 

13. At Poplar, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Stock, esq. and dau. of Sir John 
lanes, hart. 

Sept. IS. At Kentish Town, aged 66, 
H. G. Cloiigli, M. D. lecturer on Mid¬ 
wifery, Berner’s-street. He was the author 
of a Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Mldwifiiry, 8vo.” 

Oct i. At Goldsmith's Hall, aged 66, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late John Barrow, 
esq. 

Oct. 3. At his house. Perry-hill, Sy4en- 
ham, aged 73, Bury Hutchinson, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Oct.4. At Mile-end, aged 72, James 
Brumhead, esq. Collector of Excise; he had 
been for 50 years a faithful servant of His 
Majesty’s Revenue, and in the discharge of 
his various duties, os a husiiand, a father, 
and a friend, was truly exemplary. 

Oct. 6 . In Newman-street, aged 74, Mrs. 
Sutton, widow >-jf the late Fran. Sutton, es({. 

After a lingering and painful illness of 
five years, aged‘3.<), Caroline, eldest dau. of 
G. F. Joseph, esq. A. U. A. 

At Blockheatli, aged 49, John Morti¬ 
mer, esq. 

jOft. 7. Maria, wife of J.P. Vincent, esq. 
of Linco1it's-inn-fields. 

Oct. 8. Aged 30, Eiizalieth, wife of J. 
Nelthorpe, esq. of Temple-place, Surrey. 

At Islington, aged 70, Sarah, relict of 
the late Joshua Lopez, esq. of Park-place, 
Lambeth. t 

Oct. 15. In his 62d year, Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, of Gainsford-street, St. John’s, 
Southwark. 

Oct. 19. Mr. Child, senior partner in the 
house of Messrs. Child, Vickers, and Child, 
distillers, Southwark. 

Oct. SO. At Lambeth, Richard-Proctor 
Barlow, esq. of the General Post Office. 

In Clwrter-house square, aged 65, Mr. 
Thomaa Wilkie, lately of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. < 

Oct. 13. At Queen’s P^Iins, Brompton, 
aged 54, Lieut.-col. Reginald James, late of 
the 87th regiment. 

Oct. 35. At his house. Prospect-place, 
Paddington, in his 72d year, William firam- 
well, esq. a just and honourable man. de¬ 
servedly esteemed and res])ected by all who 
knew him. Hb loss will be severely felt by 
an affectionate widow and numerous fiimily. 

Oet, 38. At Camden T6wn, aged 80, 
Mrs. Anne Hodgson, formerly of Mitcham. 

In Sloane-strcct, aged 83, Mrs. Smith, 
widow of Colonel George Smith, late of the 
Hon. E. I. C’s. service. 

In Portlaud-place, in bis 3.9th year, Jo¬ 
seph Baretto, jun. esq. eldest sun of Joseph 
Barrettu, esq. of Caicntta. 


Oet. SO. At his lodginn in Vincent- 
walk, the wife of Lieuteuant Henry Downes, 
R. N. She retired to rest the preceding 
evening in perfect health, and so sudden was 
her death as to render medical aid ineffectual. 
They were only married on the S6th. 

Gel. 31. Mrs. Cooper, of the Hotel in 
tlouverie-street. Fleet-street. 

At the house of Mr. Tebbut, Limehouse, 
Eliza, infant daughter of James Barker, of 
the i^t India Service. 

At Brompton, £. Davies, esq. formerly of 
the 1st Life Guards. 

At the Tower, the wife of Capt. Ebring- 
ton, of the 3d regiment of guards. 

Nov. I. In South-cie«eent, Bedfonl- 
square, aged 74, Mrs. Sophia Dabroux. 

At his house in Milbauk-street, West¬ 
minster, in his 83d year, Hugh Rowland, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Putney, aged 83, George 
Moore, esq. formerly a partner in the firm 
of Moore, Stanger, and Co.Cheapside. 

At the Woodhouses, aged 87, Henrietta, 
wife of Thomas Collins, esq. of Bemers-str. 
and Finchley. 

Nov. 3. In his 6.‘td year, William Cottee, 
esq. of Beaumont-piace, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Nov. 4. At Stanmofe, aged 76, Samuel 
Martin, esq. 

In Upper Brook-street, aged 31, Anna- 
Maria, wife of William-Gordon Coesvcit, 
jun. esq. and eldest daughter of 11. Baring, 
esq. Somerlcy House, Ringwood. She was 
interred in the family vault at Somerley. 

Nov. 5. in his 88th year, Mr. John 
Brown, of St. Paul’sChurch-yard, goldsmith. 

Age4 b**!, George Townsend, esq. of Mai¬ 
den-vale. 

Nov. 6. At Bloomsbury, aged 63, Genigi- 
ana-Maria Bally, only daughter of the late 
Rev. George Bally, A. M. 

Nov. 7. Aged 63, John Blaksley, esq. of 
Bishops gate-street Within. 

Aged 47, George Pring, esq. of Hammer¬ 
smith, surgeon, formerly of Henley, Oxford¬ 
shire. This gentleman’s death is severely 
felt by his numerous friends, and the poor 
have lost a liberal benefactor. 

Nov, 9. At Richmond, Mrs. Mary Ro¬ 
berts, formerly of Chester, advanced in years. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, Jane, wife of 
Robert Rolleston, esq. 

In Upper Moutague-street,Montague-Bqu. 
^ed 8S,George-Thoma8 Bulkeley, esq. for¬ 
merly of Idsbon. 

Nov. 10 . At the house of Geo. Waugh, 
esq. Great James-street, Bedford-row, very 
advanced, Henry St. John Neale, esq. for¬ 
merly of Frith-street, Soho. 

JVov. II. In Bishnpsgate-street, James 
Burrows, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 13. At Hendon, after a few minutes 
illness. Miss Rebecca Lockier. 

Nov. 16. Ill Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, aged 47, Mr. Richard Hooper, of the 
firm of Hooper and Coley, of the above place, 
and of Winchester House, Old Broad-street. 

BzRHKsiiinr.. 
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Berkshire.— Sept. 9. At Clieevely, Han- 
nail, the wife ofGeu. Scobell, D.D. formerly 
Fellow of Balliul College. 

Nov. 10. At F^eld, Wick, aged 38, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. Montague Rush, 
late Rector of Powerstock, Dorset. 

Bucks. — Nov. 9. At the house of h» 
son, the Rev. Charles Ashfield, Vicar oF 
Stewkley, aged 63, Elizabeth, relict of Ro¬ 
bert AshAeld, formerly of Oxford. 

Derbyshire. — Oct. 27. At Hopwell Hall, 
Thomas Pares, esc|. F. S. A. many years a re¬ 
sident at Leicester, and one of the most emi- 
ininent Solicitors in that County. He was 
a gentleman of polished and amiable man¬ 
ners, and highly respected. 

Devo.ssiiire. — Nov. 4. At Torquay, Ca- 
tharine-Maria, wife of Uon. Ab. A. Hcly 
Hutchinson, one of the Commissioners of 
f Aistoms for the United Kingdom. 

Essex. — Sept. 7- At Walbury, aged 44, 
Amelia, wife of Joseph Grove, esq. anddau. 
of the late JLieut.-gen. Goldie, of Goldie 
Leigh, near Dumfries. 

iSep/. 17. At Colchester, Lady Marsh, 
relict of the late Sir C. Marsh, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, ill that Burouglu 

GloucestershirS. — Oct. 22. At his re¬ 
sidence, Clifton Hill, after a protracted ill¬ 
ness, Thomas Powell, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Marshfield, Joseph Tague 
Woodward, Gent, brother to Mr. Woodward, 
of Christmas-street, Bristol. 

Hampshire. — Sept. 2. At Cowes, Caro¬ 
line, second daughter of the late Sir John 
'Trollope, bart. of Casewick, co. Lincoln, by 
Anne, daughter of Heni-y Thoruld, u/ Cux- 
would, CO. Lincoln, esq. 

Sept. 20. At the scat of M. Hoy, esq. 
near Southampton, aged 2tJ, Emily, only 
surviving dau. of Rev. James Morgan, Rec¬ 
tor of New Ross, CO. Wexford. 

Hlrepordsiiike.—16'. At King- 
ton, aged 8.S, Benjamin Thomas, Esq. M.D. 
most deservedly esteemed as on eminent phy¬ 
sician. 

Hertfordshire. — Sept. S. At Woburn, 
the Hon. Emily Seymour, wife of Henry 
Seymour, esq. and daughter of the late Geo. 
Viscount Torrington, by Lucy Boyle, only 
daughter of Johu Earl of Cork and Orrery, in 
Ireland. She was married July 1, 1300, to 
Ciapt. Henry Seymour, son of Lord Robert 
Seymour, and nephew to the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

Kent.— y;/ug. 26. At Southend, Eliza- 
lieth, eldest daughter of J. Forster, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Sydenham, in his (>7thyear, 
Andrew Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi, one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
City and Liberty of Westminster and County 
of Middlesex. 

Lancashire. — Lately. At Warrington, 
aged 84, Tabetha Ewing. About 26 years 
ago she quitted Devonwire, and with her 
three daughters went and settled at War¬ 
rington, a widow and a strangei*. Her pro¬ 


priety of conduct and amiableness of man¬ 
ners, aided by her daughters, alike amiable 
and good, soon introduced lier to the notice 
and gained her the esteem of the town and 
neighbourhood. Thero she lived respected 
and caressed. There she died much and de¬ 
servedly lamented. 

Oct. 6'. Aged 6'4, Sophia, relict of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Illingworth. 

Leicestershire. — JVov. S. Aged 80, 
Mr. J. GuraIey,;of Countesthorpe. In 1797, 
countenanced by a numerous list of subscrib¬ 
ers, he published a volume of poems, en¬ 
titled “ Alental Recreations.” He has been 
a contributor to the Magazines, Diaries, Ac. 
for more than half a century ; his produc- 
tioiis always had a good tendency; they were 
not inimical to religion or inconsistent to 
virtue. 

Nov. 12. At Lockington Hall, aged 74, 
the widow of the Rev. Philip Story. 

Norfolk. At Berwick House, aged 71, 
William Hoste, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Happisbury, Mr. Thomas 
Neck, of Camden-street, Camden Town. 

Northamptonshire. — Oct. 22. Of apo¬ 
plexy, at Waiisford, jMr. Mtansel, Manager 
of the York, Hull, and Uoqcaster'Theatres. 
He was on his way to London, to visit his 
sister, when he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died next morning. 

Nov. in. AtThrapston Rectory, Mary- 
Annc, wife of Rev. W^ Lockwood Maydnull. 

Northumberlano.— Oct. 19.'Suddenly, 
while on a visit at Newcastle, Edmund Cras- 
ter, esq. of Preston, near Alnwick. This 
geutleman served as High Sheriff of North¬ 
umberland in 1822. 

OxFORDsiitRE.— Sipt. 26. Mr. Charles- 
Staiiger Jerrain, Commoner of Wodham 
College, and son of the Rev. Charles Jer- 
ram, V'icar of Chobham, Surrey. 

Noo. 16. In Ills 73d year, Mr. Ciiades- 
Wkeelcr Fidler, many years a highly re¬ 
spectable Member of the Corporation of 
Oxford. He filled the office of Bailiff in 
1806'. 

Somersetshire.— Sept. 28. Aged SO, 
'Thomas Winter, esq. of .Ashpriors, near 
Taunton. * 

Nov. 4. At Taunton, aged 59, Richard 
Shaw, esq. brother of B. Sliaw, esq. one of 
the partners in the banking-house of Sir Johu 
Perring and Co. 

Suffolk. — Sept. 12. .At Woodbridge, 
aged32,Charlotte Skinner, the letter-carrier 
of that town fur the space of 30 years. It is 
supposed that she had walked in that capa¬ 
city a distance of nearly 80,000 miles, being 
more than three times the circumference of 
the globe. 

Oct, 1 6. At fiurghersh House, Witnes- 
ham, in his 73d year, Philip Meadows, esq. 
Ofithis deeply-lamented gentleman an ample 
account shall l>e given in our next, with 
biogmphica! notices of the elder branch of 
his antient family. 


Surrey. 
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Surrey.— Od. 9. At Tfeullej Gnircy 
B^cd 76, W. Ritchie, esq. 

Oet, n. At Ills seat, Morden, aged 78, 
George Ridge, esq. banW. 

N<m. 10. At Esher, aged 89, Elizabeth, 
relict of Major Abingdon, of Cobhant. 

SussEX.ASe;>«. .9. At Hastings, Mrs. 
S. O. Barclay, wife of Capt. A. Barclay. 

Sent. u. At Hastings, Gilltnore Croft, 
esq. late an eminent surgeon of London. 

Nov. 4. At Lamberhurst, aged Drt, Tlro- 
mas Stevens, esq. many yeai s senior Alder¬ 
man of Rochester. 

Warwickshire. —S^l, 9.9. At Sou¬ 
thern, aged 77, Mr. Nathaniel Arnold, sen. 

Wiltshire. — Attg. SI. At Evcrley- 
house, the lady of Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
bart. M. P. for Wiltshire. Lady Astley pos¬ 
sessed a most benevolent disposition, and 
the poor of the neighbourhood will long 
mourn her loss. 

Benjamin Webb Anstie, esq. of Devizes. 
Sept. 1. Aged 27, Elizabeth Anne, wife 
ofT. Hunt Grubbe, esq. ofEastwell. 

Ocf. 1. Mr. John Holmes, aged 85, the 
oldest resident in Fisherton Anger. 

Oet. 3. Jolin Yerhury, esq. of fielcombe 
Brooks-housc,meaT Bradford. 

WoHCEsTERSiiiRE. —Oct. 23. Fat ad¬ 
vanced in years, William Villers, esq. of 
Waresley-green, many years an active, and 
at his death senior Magistrate of Birming- 
hUtK; he.was also senior Govetnor of King 
Edward the Sixth’s Free Grammar School. 

Yorkshire. —Jw/y 18. At Rccth, in 
Swaledale, Catherine, wife of Mr.'l Bowes, 
surgeon, and dau. of the late H. .'Vidersoii, 
esq. of that place. 

July SO. At Wakefield, iged 27, Mr. 
Joseph Wrigglesworth Shepherd, of Leeds, 
merchant. 

Wales. — Sept. l.S. From the bursting of 
a blood-vessel, at Holywell, Flintshire, aged 
.‘>1, John Francis Butler, esq. of Pleasington- 
hall. He was interred at Pleasington Priory; 
a solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated. 

Of an apoplectic seizure, AntiabcllaPulea- 
ton, of Peniredw, Flintshire, relict of the 
Rev. Philip Pulcston, D. D. of Pickhill- 
hall, in the same county. 

Scotland—"L a/cb/. In Scotland,Frances, 
wife of Major Wm.'Miller, aud youngest 
sister of Sir Henry Every, hart, of Eggintou 
House, Derbyshire. She was dau. of Sir 
Edward Every, bart. by Mary dau. of Edwanl 
Morley, of Horsley, co. Dcnby, esq. relict 
ofWm. Elliott and alto of Josepn Bird, 
esqrs.; and was married to Major Miller in 
July 1804. c 

Ireland.— Avg.T. Of a fever, Fanny, 
second daughter of the Rev. Wm. Arm¬ 
strong, of Moholliffc, CO. Tipperary. 

Abroad. — Lately. In the prime of life, 
M. Aigaao, in whom the French Acadtfmy 


have snstalned a loss amongst the small 
number of its members who devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to letters. He was the 
author of “ Brunehaiit,” of “ Polixene,” 
and “ Arthur de Bretagne,” and the trans¬ 
lator of Homer. He has left to his family 
I'orks which honour his memory, among 
which is a translation of the Odyssey, done 
at his leisure, as a companion to that of the 
Ilmd, which he had carefully revised. 

March 18. At Bombay, Edmund, fourth 
son of the late Robert Purvis, esq. of Bee- 
clcs, Suffolk, and brother of the Rev. B. G. 
Purvis, Vicar of W h!tchiirch, Hanb. 

Mays. At Milan, Madame Motimdi. This 
singer filled with distinction iluportant parts 
at the Italian Opera as well at the Odeon os 
at the Louvnis. Her funeral was rather re¬ 
markable by the concourse of national as well 
Bsfurcign artists (then at Milan) who attended. 
Madame Belloc, Madame Festa, Madame 
Ixirenzaiii, and Madame Schcra were the 
pall Iiearers. ' 

June 10 . In St. EltZHbelh’s, Jamaica, 
at Black River, in his 23d year, (.'apt. Ueo. 
Simpson, of the ship Palambam, ofLondon, 
and youngest son of Hyury Simpson, esq. of 
Meodowfield House, Whitby, Yorkshire. 

June 25. At Jersey, aged 50, Lieut.-col. 
Spawforth, late of the second Ceylon Regi¬ 
ment. He obtained his Corrietcy 21 st Dra¬ 
goons, Feb. 24,1791 j w.vs appointed Capt.- 
lieut. asth Dragoons, Match 25, 1795 ; 
Brevet Major, April 25, 1808; Major 96'tli 
Foot, July 1813; Brevet Lieut.-col. June 
4, 1814;.and Major 2d Ceylon Regiment, 
Sept. 21, 1815. 

July 12. At Madrid, Count de Miranda, 
a faitiifiil and zealous seivant of King Fer¬ 
dinand. During the revolution, the King 
was cora])e1]cH by the Liberaux to remove 
the Count from nis household; but on the 
King’s escape from the Revolutionists, be 
restored him to the post of Intendant of the 
Royal Household, which had been given to 
the Marquis of Santo Cruz. 

Sept. .. Aged 84, M. Sage, one of the 
Members of the French Institute. He may 
lie said to have naturalized mineralogy in 
France, and was the founder of the first 
School of Mines. - 

0<i. 27. At Brussclls, Ale.\ander-Ram- 
»ay Robinson, esq. late of Kensington, 
'riiis gentleman for several years superin¬ 
tended the Royal Farms at Windsor and 
Kew, and was a great favourite of his late 
Majestv George the Third, to whom he was 
most loyally attached. Wlicn ill health, 
occasioned by an asthma, brought on by a 
severe cold caught in the anxious discharge 
of his duties, compelled Mr. Robinson to 
retire, his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to grant him a pension os a rcwai^ for hit 
faithful services. 
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1S34.] of Morlalily.—‘Marketst 8fc.—Canal Shares. 

filLL OF MORTALITY, from October 20, to November 23, 182-1. 

Ciiristcned. Biirli'iL 2 and 5 224 50 and (>0 208 

Males ■ “ f 5 and 10 102 GO and 70 177 

Females - 1353 ) _ Females' 1078 J " ® J 10 and 20 31 70 and 80 153 

Whereof have died under two years old 702 f S 20 and 30 1 80 and 30 53 

PP I 80aud40 1b'4 90 and 100 lb* 

Salt Us, per bushel; ijd. per pound, i ' 40 and 50 233 

Previous to Nov. 2, the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Iwd made no return 

since Dec. 1, 1823. 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which gtiverns Importation, 
^ from the Returns ending Nov. C. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Kyc. 

Beans. 

s. d. 

5- (/. 

s. d. 

s. ^ d. 

S. (/. 

63 3 

3.9 .9 

21 1 

34 10 

42 7 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 15, 555. to 655. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 10, 305 . lO^rf. per ("wt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 15. 


Kent Bai^s . 

• •• fil* 

Os. 

t<l 

67. 

lOS. 

Farnham Pockets.... 

71. 

Os. 

.to 

12/. 

Ol. 

Sussex Ditto .... 

... 0/. 

Os. 

to 

Ol. 

Os. 

Kent. 

41. 

15s. 

to 

8/. 

Os. 


0/. 

Os. 


4/. 

15s. 

Sussex. 

Ql, 



OL 


Old ditto. 

... .0/. 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

Os. 

Yearling. 

S/. 

15s. 

to 

.Si. 

5f. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. J.aincs’s, ll.ay 5/. IO 5 . Straw 2/. 85 . Clover 51.12s. —^Whitechapel, Hay 5/. IO 5 . 
Straw 2/. 6*5. (Jlovcr Gt. Gs, —Siiiitliiield, Hay 5/. 105. Straw 2/. 5s. Clover Gl, 

SMITHFIELD, Nov. 13 . To sink the OfFal—pec stone of 8lbs. * 

Beef. 35. 8(1. to 4s. 4r/. Lamb. Os. Orf. to Os. Ocl. 

Mutton. 4s. Od. Co Os. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 1,9: 

Veal.4s. 6d. to *55,, (id. Beasts. 3,173 Calves ] (lO 

Pork .4.S. b'd. to 5s. b"d. Sheep and Liiinbs 17,770 Kgs 170 

COAL MARKET, Oct. 25, 32s. to 40s. 

TALIDW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. Od. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. Od. Curd 82s. —CANDLES, 8s. per Do/. Moulds Os. 6d. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in CawAts, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Light Companies (between the 2Sth of October, and 25th of Nov. 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raink (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Duck 

Sliare, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Brood-atregt, London_ 

Canals. Trent and Mersey, 75/. and bonus; price 2,300/.—^Loughborough, 107/. price 
4,300/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus: price 1,325/.—Oafurd, short shares, 32/. and bonus j 
price 850/.—Gnuid Junction, 10/. and bonus; price 300/.—Old Union, 4/. price 110/.— 
Neatb, 15/.; price 3.96/.—Swansea, II/.; price 250/.—Monmouthshire, 10/.; price 245/. 
—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 8/.; price 175/.—Stafford and Woieestershire, 40/.; price 
360/.—Shropshire, 8/. price 175/.—Ellesmere, 3/. lOs.; price 106/.—Rochdale, 4/.; price 
140/.—Huddersfield, 1/.; price 36/.—Isincastcr, 1/.; price 46/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1/. price sol. —Birmingham, 12/. 10s.; price3b'5/.—^Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 
58/.—Barnesly, 12/. and bonus; price 320/.—Kennet and Avon, 1/,: price 29/.—Basing¬ 
stoke, price 15/.—Regent’s, price 69/.— Docks. West India, <10/.; price 234/.—Loudon, 
4/. lOs.; price 110/.— Water Works. East l^indon, 5/. lOS.; price 133/.—West Middle¬ 
sex, 2/. lOs.; price 70/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 75/.— Fire and Life Insurance 
Companies. Royal Ji^chauge, lOL and bonus; price 315/.—Glolie, 7/. 1 price 183/.— 
Imperial 5/.; price 130/.—Atlas, 0.r.; price 9/.—Hope, Gs.; price 6/.—Guardian, price 
13/.—Rock, 2s.; price Si .— Gas Light CoMPAifiEs. Westminster, Si. lOs.j price 73/. 
— Iia|)erial, 40/. paid, dividend 2/. Ss.; price 63/.—^Phceotx, 12/. paid; price 16/. preui. 
—London Institution, original Shares, price 31/. 


METEO- 
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10 232 ’ 95i j;96*^ 

11231 osl'iaei 
13 23li .95^ 96 
13 231 95^ i 96 

15 -194| 6i 9Si 

16 232 96 i 96 i 

17 2314 951 4964 

18 2324 964 495| 

19 -954 |j964 

SO 2324 954 ! 96 i 

22 2324 954 j!95i 

23 232 954 &'95| 

24 -94i 8[96j 

26 231494} 4,96| 

26 231 944 1,964 

27 -944 1.954 

RICHARDSON, 


1014 1014 108 4234 

-1014 1084 4 234 

54-1014 107}B4 234 

64-1014 108 4234 

}-1014 108 7} 234 

64101411014108 4 - 2 — 
6} ioi4!ioi41084 1 334 

6-:ioi| 1084 4234 

6-1014 1084 1*54 

6 - 101 } 1084 4234 

4 -1014 1084 

}_J_10l4 1081 41234 

4- 1014 >084 4 234 

41-!l01 108 423 

4-101 108 423 

4}!-1100} 108^7} 22 

UOODLUCK, and Co. 104 


290497 pm_ 

290498 pm- 

-97 pm- 

■>90 97 pm- 

-98 pm.- 

-99 pm.- 

-98 pm.- 

-98 pm. ^- 

- 99 pm. 944 


28.941-1- 

'289ii.99 pm- 

1-99 pni. — 

— 98 pin- 

I-98 pm. — 

!■■■ 98 pm, — 

I, Corner of Bank- 


— 59 55 pm. 58 56pm. 

— 54 56 pm. 57 54 pm. 
-55 57 pm. .54 56 pro. 

— 56 56 pm, 55 56pm. 

— 55 58 pm. 55 57 pm. 

— 55 58 pm. 55 57 pro. 

— 66 67 pm. 56 68 pm. 

— 57 pm. 57 59 pm. 
i4 59 60 pm. 6058 pm. 

— 58 55 pm. 5954 pm. 

— 55 56 pm. 57 65 pm. 

— Uti pm. 56 54 pro. 

— 55 55 pm. 53 55 pro. 

— 54 65 pro. 53 56 pm. 

— 67 pm. 55 57 pm. 

— 57 pm. 5658pm. 

[-biuldings, Corahiil. 


JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLU.MENT STHECT. 
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liAve uniformly directed to be p»M with ootts. 
The cxpences that nttach to parties who ob¬ 
ject to pay until served with legal process, 
will, it is hoped, induce others from offering 
useless resistance to this small annual de¬ 
mand, payable by every housekeeper. By 
way of further infonnation upon the sabject, 
wc lay before our readers the following ab¬ 
stract of a case decided at llie late Michael- 
jnus Sessions for the County of Durham, 
and from which we understand tliere is no 
appeal to any higher Court: 

ff'iitaan v. Nesfieli —^’fliis was an appeal in 
which Mr. Peter Watson, Chester-le- 
Street, was the appellant, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nesfieid, the perpetual curate of Chester-le- 
Street, was the rcsjwndent, and made against 
ail order or adjudication of two Justices of 
the Peace, requiring the said Peter Watson 
to pay the sum of Is. SJ., due from him to 
the respondent, fur Easter Offerings. The 
Court, after being occupied a considerable 
time in bearing the counsel in support of, 
and ill opposition to, the apjieal, as also the 
ev'ulence produced, and it being fully admit¬ 
ted on all sides that Easter Offerings were 
due of common right, confirmed the order 
of adjudication ; and Ahc chairman said he 
thought it proper to state, that the decision 
was unanimous. 

Tiie toll-collector on the Abingdon road 
was on Tuesday last convicted before the 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford University, in the 
mitigated {lenalty of 60s. and costs, for ex¬ 
acting the toll, amounting to 2 s. from two 
clergymen returning from their “ ministerial 
duty,” at Abingdon, on Sunday oftemoon, 
the 7 th ult. Thn general Turnpike.Act, 
as well as the Local Act, called “ The llinck- 
sey Hill Act,” most clearly exempt rectors, 
vicars, curates, and “tlieir officiating repre¬ 
sentatives,” from the payment of toll upon 
Sundays and other days, when poceeding 
to, or returning from, the performance of 
their clerical functions. 

At the village ofThornton, near Sherborne, 
a custom exists among the tenants, of depo¬ 
siting 65 . in a hole in a certain tombstone in 
the churchyard, which prevents the Lord of 
the Manor from taking tithes of hay during 
the year. This must lie invariably done tfn 
St. Thomas’s Day, before twelve o’clock, 
or the pivilege is void. 

THE LATE STORMS. 

The horricBaa of the I8tb and 19th of 
last moDth ia almost unprecedented in the 
tJiysieal hbtorv of Europ. It *** 

nave originatad os the coasts ot Englend 
and Hol^d. Hence it eweM along the 
North Sea, which was every where forioutiy 
agitated. Them were dreadful shipwrecks 
on the coast of Jutland. Hence it-teayers^ 
Sweden, prostrating whole forests in its 
eourse. Gotteabnigb and Stoekholm were 
in a state of the utmost terror, and suffered 
much. In the Gulf of Finish the storm 
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was dreadful the hnrricmie foned the 
waters of the Baltic into the Gul^ and the 
commotion was terrible. At Petenburgh 
the scene was one of the most fearful ima¬ 
ginable. fSee Foreign NewsJ This hur¬ 
ricane, tlie most eureordinsry phenomenon 
of its kind on record, appan to liave tra¬ 
versed in a double curve of 370 or 400 
leagues, and in a very few minutes time, the 
north of Europ. There is no instance 
recorded of such a storm. 

The effects of the late violent hurricanes, 
narticularly the storm on the 23d of Nov. 
nave been severely folt la various parts of 
tile country. At Portsmouth, ship foun¬ 
dered in every dtreotion.—Ail the bouses 
fronting the sea at Seaford have had their 
foundations entirely sagglM. One building, 
occupied by a carpntcr, was entirely de¬ 
molished. Many cottages that stood about 
a mile to the westward of the town, near a 
large flour mill, have been washed away.— 
At Ih Her the tempest was most awful, more 
severe than any that has been experienced 
there for many years.—Off Margate, a brig 
went down, and all hands pcrislied. An out¬ 
ward-bound West Indiaman (the BlendanJ 
went down at a moment’s nodia: on Tuesday 
in the Downs, and imly five hands out of 
seventeen saved.—Off H^eyinoiUh, a large 
ship, entitled the Colville, was wreck^, 
and every soul on board perished. Seven¬ 
teen of the dead bodies were thrown up by 
the sea. The breakwater, and nearly the 
whole of the esplanade are washed away, 
'rba houses near the sea had four foot of 
water on their basements.—^At Hastings, 
about twelve o’clock at niglit tiie 
storm hod so far increased in violence 
that many, dreading what might bo its 
extent during the hours of darkness, de¬ 
served their dwellings, imd some of them 
were so rapidly followed by the encroach¬ 
ments of the tide, that the breakers pre¬ 
vented their retreating by the doors towarda 
the sea, and they were obliged to make their 
escape by the back doors. The Priory was 
almost altogether inundated with water, and 
the communication Was obliged to be k«p 
up by the sailors, who exacted n moderate 
reward for carrying men and eroroen drysiiod 
across on their backs. Before the tidemub- 
sided, the sand was washed against the doors 
of Diplock's Marine- Library. Pow^l’s 
Lihrory wm cut off from all communication, 
as well as the Bank adjoining, during the 
last hour of high water, by the enormoua 
breakers which struck the battery, and were 
carried over npn these houses to an eleva¬ 
tion of above thirty fret, filling all tiba little 
cross streets mth rivulets of water. The 
fishermen had povided for the sofoty of 
their boats, by hauling them up into the 
streets.—ILe accounts from Plymouih art 
equally disastrous. Soma of tM shippiag 
in the Sound prted, and cut their cables, 
ju>d being u n ra a n agebls, drove foul of other 

vessels, 
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wtBeb, ^rrying swaj Ihetr masts, bowsprits, 
&c. and altogether drifting upon- the roolcs, 
—^Along the Devonshire Coast the desolation 
on the shores was of the most melancholy 
description; nothing but wrecks were to be 
seen in every direction, and valuable pro> 
party lay floating about without an owner. 
The ruin has extended fiur and .wide; every 
creek and inlet was a scene of destruction 
without parallel in this part of the world. 
A large vessel, the Hibernia, was dashed to 
nieces under the platform of the citadel. 
Her cargo (says the Plymouth Joumol), 
which consisted of hemp and tallow, was 
scattered about in every direction, and five 
of the crew met a watery grave. In Cativater 
the havock was altogether astonishing and 
melancholy. The^^^nes witnessed in Head¬ 
man’s Bay will never be effaced from re¬ 
membrance. The whole extent of that part 
of the Bay where the vessels were stranded 
is not above 300 yards in length, and within 
this small compass were beheld the remaps of 
no less than sixteen fine merchantmen, all 
crowded together in one vast ruin and de- 
etruction. Had not the Breakwater, how¬ 
ever, presented a bulwark against the ter¬ 
rific sea and tide coming in from the South¬ 
ward, the lower part of Plymouth must have 
been almost demolished, and scarcely a ship 
in port Itave survived the hurricane.—At 
Sidruoulh the devastation and ruin caused 
by the hurricane exceeded all calculation; 
S0,000l. will not replace the damage sus¬ 
tained id this place.—The destiuction of 
lives end property at Chistcdl, Portland 
Island, Dorset, has been most dreadful; 
about twenty men, women, and children, were 
found dead and missing, and more than two 
hundred j>ersons wore witlicrst a habitation, 
and not a particle of property left them. 
There was scarcely a boat left out of, the 
great number that belonged to the fisher¬ 
men of the island. Whole streets were 
swept away in less than half an hour from 
the time the sea first made in, which was 
about six o'clock in the morning, and the 
cries of despair and sufiering of the poor 
unfortunates upon whom the bouses were 
Ailing, was dreadful. Numbers were dan¬ 
gerously wouuded and bruised in their 
cousogeous and humane endeavours to rescue 
others from death.—^At Dorchester, a heavy 
atack of chimnies on the house of the Rev. 
HT J. Rickman, was blown down with a 
tremendona crash, and falling on the bed of 
(ha Rev. Gentleman, crushed him and his 
amiable wife beneath the nuns. Simitar 
calamities ocourred in various other parts 
of the kingdom. 

C- 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Couht or Cuanciry. —The Presbyterian 
Synod qf Scotland v. the Hrv. Mr. fhteher^— 
Ine defendant in Bus case, who is roiniuter 
to a congregation in London, has, it appears, 
incurred the liigh displeasure of the Synod 
of Scotland, on account of his having twice 


broken his promise of marriage to a young 
lady in Scotland; and the Court of Chancery 
has in consequence been moved, at the in¬ 
stance ‘of the S^od, to grant an injunction 
to prevent Mr.Fletphermm preaching, &c. 
Great doubts were entertained as to the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Court of Chancery in such 
a case; and Counsel have been heard at great 
length on both sides of the question in this 
particular instance.—The Lord Chancellor 
at length delivered the judgment of theCourt, 
stating his opinion that the Court had no¬ 
thing like sufficiency of information to be 
enaued to say whether there had or hod not 
been a breach of engagement between the 
forties; and he desir^ it to be understood, 
that he decided upon the deficiency of the 
information', and by no means upon the na¬ 
ture of the question : on that ground he saw 
no necessity for the interference of the Court, 
and it was Kis duty to refuse the injunction. 

Court of Kino’s Bench. —ffestmacnit 
V. Thwaites and others. —This was an action 
against the proprietors of the Morning He~ 
raid newspaper, to recover damages for a 
libel, Ihe plaintiff, in his declaration, alleged 
that before the publication of the libel, he 
had printed a Catalogue of pictures displayed 
at the annual exhibition of the Royal Acade¬ 
my, and having caused the same to be sold 
without the walls of the Academy, the defen¬ 
dants, intending to injure him, by preventing 
the sale, {rublished the libel of which he 
complained. The article (in substance) 
warned the public against purchasing any 
catalogues ou sale outside the walls of the 
Royal Academy. It stated that they were 
incorrect—that the different notes were com- 
]>osed of Iwd grammar, and scarcely intelli¬ 
gible. It also stated that the object of the 
writer was to extort money from youug artists. 
After some witnesses were called to prove 
the plointifFs case, Mr. Scarlett arldressrd 
the Jury for the defendants, who, he insisted, 
hod not published a liljel on the author of 
the Catalogue, but fiur criticism upon a book, 
bodiy written, the grammatical errors of 
which he pointed out. The Ijord Chief Jus- 
•tice, in his charge to the Jury, said—with 
respect to the libel, every man had a right 
tb exercise legitimate criticism, but it was 
not com|>etcnt for any person, under pretence 
ot criticising a recent publication, tp reflect 
,on the characters of otners. Unless immo¬ 
rality could be traced in the work, the book 
was Bie subject of eriticiam, and not the 
writer. If the publication of which the 
plaintiff complained had. been confined to 
the liad grammar and composition, it would 
have been difficult to say it was a libel; but 
it went further, and CM^d the plaintiff 
with intent to extort money from artists. 
There was no proof of that; on the contra¬ 
ry, the writer appeared indulgent to young 
artists. There was nothing in the publication 
which could justify the words wliiclt conveyed 
that cliarge, and the Jury must therefore 
find a vermet for the pluntiff—Damages I .t. 

Kl CLE- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERM|NTS. 


Gazette Phomotions. 

PIov. 16.—Vise. Morpeth, Lord Lieut, 
uf the £ast-Ri(lin^ of the county of York. 

Nou. 24,—Sir A. West, M. D. Physicinn 
to the King of Portugal, Knight Com. of 
the Tower and Sword; and R. Palmer, esq. 
(appointed one of tlie Judges at Madras) 
were knighted. 

U'aT-OjJice, JVbi;.S6.>—10th Reg.ofFoot, 
Brevet Lieut.'Cul. A. S. King, to be Major, 
—goth Ditto, Brevet Major M. Dixon to 
be Major, vice Wright, dec. 

Dee. 10 .—2d Reg. Dragoons, Brev.-Maj. 
J. Mills, to be Major, vice Spooner. 

irhitehall, Dec. 10 .—Dr. Mac Michael 
to be one of the Physicians to the Duke of 
York’s household. 

Dec. 14.—Joshua Henry Mackenzie, esq. 
one of the Lords of Session, to be a I.ord 
Justiciary in Scotland, v. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, bart. resigned. 

War Office, Dec. 17.—fith Reg. Foot, 
Brevet'col. J, Gardiner to be Lieut.>cul.— 
Brevet-Major S. Taylor to be Major.—47tli 
Ditto, Brevet Licut.-cpl. J. W. O. Donoghue 
ti> be Major, vice Warren, dec.—Major W. 
Read, Permanent Ass.-Quartermaster Gen. 
to be Deputy Quartenoaster General in the 
Bast Indies, with the rank of Lieiit.-col. in 
the army, vice Marlay, dec.—Brevet Licut.- 
col. C. R. Forrest, to be Perm. Ass.-Quar- 
termastcr General, vice Read. 

Ecclesiastical PneFEnMEivTS. 

Rev. J. M. Turner, M. A. to the Prebend of 
Lafford at Lewes, near Sleaford, Lincoln, 
vice George Turner, deceased. 

Rev. Jos. Cross; Rev. Ames Hcllicar; Rev. 
Frederick Rouch; and Rev. Mr. Lam¬ 
bert, elected Minor Canous of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Henry Parr Bcloe, Trinity and St. Mary 
R.K. Guildford, vice Dr. Weller, res. 
Rev. J. Bardgett, Broughton V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Brasse, B.D. Stotfold V. Beds. 

Rev. Wm. C'arwithen, Allhallows on the 
wall, Exeter, and Manaton R. R. Devqn. 
Rev. Liscoinbc Clarke, Dnwnton V. Wilts, 
vice Lear, resigned. 

Rev. Asgill Colvule, Market Harboro' Perp. 

Cur. CO. Leicester. * 

Rev. Nathaniel Colville, Great and Little 
Liveimere united R.R. Suffolk. 

Rev. David Davies, Llanboidy V. Carmarth. 
Rev. G. J. Davies, Marfleet Ferp. Curacy, 
Holdemess. 


Rev. !I£. B. Elliott, Tiufhrd V. Notts. 

Rev. J. Fellowes, Beighton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Charles Griffiths, Trentishoe R. Dev. 

Rev. O. W. KUvington, Suaith V. co. York. 

Rev. J. Milne, Swine V. Holdemess. 

Rev. J. Procter, D.D. Conington R. Hunts. 

Rev. Phil. Nx. Shuttleworth, D.D. Foxley 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. Geo. Uppill, Horobloton R. Somers. 

Rev. J. Digby Wingfield, Geashill Living, 
King’s County, Ireland. 

Rev. VVm. Moddock Williams, Dom. Chap, 
to Marquess of Londuaderry. 

Rev. Dr. Butcher, Minister of Chop. Roys), 
B^ghton, Dom. rhag-to Maiciuoness of 
Hastings. 

Rev. Edw. Chaplin, to be Morning Reader 
and Evening Preacher at Gray’s Inn. 

Rev. Edwards Hounam, Chaplain to Royal 
Horse Guards. 

Dispbnsatiok. 

Rev. ’Thos. Newcome, Rector of Shenley, 
Herts, to hold Tottenham High Cross V. 
Middlesex, with Shenley ft. 

» 

Civil Prefermekts. 

Rev. Philip Bliss, D. C. L. elected Registrar 
of the University of Oxford, vice Gutcb, 
resigned. • 

St^hen Peter Rigaud, esq. M. Aa Saviliaa 
Professor of Geometry, to be a I^legato 
of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Rev. A.J. Carrighan, B.D. feUow of St. 
John’s, Laily Margaret’s Preacher, Cam. 

Rev.-Milner, Master of the Collego 

Grammar S^ool, Bristol. 

Rev. Wm. Lewis Davies, M.A. to be second 
Master of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 

M. de Joiix, late of Geneva, to be Master 
of the Mathematic^ School. 

M. des Lauriers, of the University of Paris, 
to be Master of the French Schools. 

Mr. Tyers, of Christ’s Hospital, London, to 
be Writing and Arithmetical Master. 

Rev. David Archard Williams, to be Master 
of Carmarthen Free Graqpnar School. 

Rev. Richard Baty, to the Free Gnunmar 
School of Bedale, co. York. * 

Rev. 'Tliomas Cox, and Rev. Phil, Jennings, 
Grand Compounder, admitted D. D.; %nd 
]^v. J. Hume Spry, admitted B. and D.D. 
at Oxford. 

Rev. J. Henry Hogarth, admitted B. and 
D.C.L. Grand Compounder. 

Richard Pritchard Smith, admitted M.D. 


BIRTHS. 

J\^ov. 7. In Great Dean’s-yard, the wife At Jersey, the wife of Maior Fyers, Roya* 
of Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D.D. Head I^ginecrs, adau.—19. Innvde Park-plan, 
Master of Westminster School, s dau.-—11. the wife of Wm. Alexander MackinnoO| caq. 

M 
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of Portiwood-houie, Hants* • soB.'->At the Wicklow* a dsu.~The lady of Count Mun. 
Vicarage. Inkborough,ithe wife of the Rev. ater, a dau.—^The wife of J.F, Carr, es^of 
I. Strang Dandridge, M.A. of Worcester Carr-Jodm, Horbury, twin daughten^—^he 
Coll. Oaon. a dau.—At Hostings, the wife of lady of Sir G. Crewe, bart. a son and heir. 
Dr. Young, late of the Royal Artillerv, a —At Hythe, Lady Greenock, a son. 
son.—90. At Hebbum-hall, die wife of W. Dee. S, At Wells, the wife of Francis H. 


Lambton, esq, a son.—39. Elizabeth-Maty, 
wife of Rev. Richard Cranmer, Vicar of 
Mitcham, a dau.—At St. James’s Rectoiy, 
Shaftesbury, Mrs. Donne, a dau.>-36. In 
Bryanston-square, the la<W of Liettt.-Gen. 
SirT. Hislop, )>art. G.C.B. a dan.—^Atthe 
Rectoiy, Little Bookham, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. Geo. Pollen Boileau Pollen, a 
son.—37. At Bologne, the wife of Captain 
Rob. Hagan, R. N. a dau^At Melun, the 
Countess de Croismare, a son.—39. Mrs. 
F. Pollock, of Bedford-row, a dan.—30. In 
Welbeok-street, tlStyrife of Col. Murptiy, a 
dau.—Lady Barham, a son.—At Prince of 
Wales’s Island, the wife of Lieut.-col. L.M. 
Coombs, a son.—^At Paris, the Countess of 

MARK 

Lately. 'The King of Prussia to the 
Countess Aiigasta of Harroch, who will go 
by the title of the Princess de Lignitz, as 
this marriage li made with the left hand. 
The marriage of a prince or lord in Germany 
widt a woman of an inferior rank being 
marked by giving to her the left liand instead 
of the right. 

Nov. 4.«At Vienna, in the church of St. 
Aii^stin^ The Archduke Fmneis Charles, 
to %e Princess Sophia of Bavaria. 

Sej^ 16. At Bolton Percy, George, eldest 
son of Geo. Balllie, e. q. of Jervlswode, Scot¬ 
land, to Georgiana, dau. of Mr. Archdeacon 

Markham_33. Edmund-Cradock, son of 

Sir Edm. Hartopp, bart. to Hon. Mary-Jane 

Eden, dau. of L«rd Henley.-88. Arch. 

Robertson, M.D. ofNorthamptan, to Luey, 
dau. of late Sam. Pell, esq. of Tywcll-hall. 

Oct. 7. B. W. Proctor, esq. (Barry Corn¬ 
wall, the Poet) to Anne-Benson-Skepjier, 
eldest dau. of Mrs. Basil Moutague, of 
Bedford-sq.——16. Christ.-James Magnay, 
esq. eldest son of Alderman M. to Caroline, 
third dau. ol Sir C. Flofter, hart, and Aider- 
man.—8. Rich. Ford, esq. of Gloucester 
place, to Lady Harriet, dau. of Earl of Essex. 

119 . At the palace, Corfu, Capt. Holmes, 
90th Light Inf. to Amelia, dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
SmPatrick Ross.——81. John, son of Sir 
J. L. Kaye, bart. to Miss Ar’outhnot, niece 
of Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, and of the Bp. 

of Killaloe.-^At Culcbostor, Rev. Thos. 

Parry, of Balliol Coll. Oxon. to Louisa, dau. 
of Rev. H. Hutton, Rector of Beaumont, in 
]^tex. ' Sir Plkilip Musgtave, bart. M. P, 
of Eden-hall, co. Cumberland, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary Fludyei) of 
Ayston, co. Rutland.——86. John l^e, 
geqt. of Pinner>park, Middlesex,, to Anne, 
only dau. of late John Newbold, gent."of 
Rothiey.—87. At Ilfracombe, Rev. M. G. 


N. Drake, esq. a son and heir.—8. At the 
Vicarage, Bishopstone, North Wilts, the 
, wife of the Rev. Henry Middleton, a son,— 
At Denfbrd-hoiue, the wife of G.H. Cherry, 
esq. M.P. a dan.—9. In Monti^e-square, 
Mrs. R. Purcell, a sou.—10. At Guernsey, 
the wife of Lieut.-coI. Kennedy, a son.— 
At Callow-park, Worcestershire, the wife of 
•''am. Wall, esq. a son.—11. The wife of the 
Rev. W. Heberden, of Great Bookham, a 
son.—14. In Bryanston-sq. the wife of Jos. 
Hume, esq. M.P. a dau.—16. InDevnush.- 
place. Lady Maria Saundersou, a dau.—^In 
^ring-gardens, the wife of Capt. Clive, of 
Grenadier Guai^s, of twins.—19. At Kew, 
tlie wife of Nichulas H. Nicolas, esq. a son, 

lAGES. 

Beresford, son of Bishop of Kilmore, to 
Mary, wid. of late Rich. Digby, esq.—30. 
At Croydon, Rev, Edw, Seroculd Pearce, only 
son of late Dean of Ely, to Gcorgiana-Eli/.. 
dan, of Geo. Smith, esq. M. P.-At Heb¬ 

bum-hall, by special license, John Georgo 
Vernon, esq. only son of Hon. Geo. Vernon, 
of Sudbury-hall, co. Derby, to the eldest dau. 
of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M. P. 

Nov. 84. At Little Marlow, Sir Thos. F, 
Freemantle, bart. to Louisa-EIizabeth, dau. 

of Gen. Sir George Nugent, bart.-37. 

At St. James’s, Hon. G. R, Trevor, son of 
Lord'Dynevor, to the Hon, Miss Fitzroy, 
dau. of Lord C. Fitzroy. 

Dec. a. At St. Pancras, Fred. Wood, esq. 
Lieut. RN. nephew of Mr. Justice Baylcy, 
to only dau. of T, Farrar, esq. of Meckleii- 

burgh-sq,-At St. Rlarylcltone, Robert 

Jeukyns, esq. to Susanna-Elizabcth, dau. of 
Sir J. Frederick, bart. of Burwuod-park.—— 
7. At Fulham, Rev, Charles Wesley, of 
Brompton-aq. to Eliza, dau. of J. Skelton, 

esq. of Hammersmith.-8. At Edgeware, 

Rev. Peter Felix, of Chelsea, to Miss Reed, 

of Brockiey-hill.-15. AtShelford, Beds, 

Thomas, son of Eldwin Sandys, esq. of Kent¬ 
ish Town, to Jane, relict of lute R<jb.-Biyan 
Lot-g, esq. son of R. Long, esq. of Doughty- 

ft. and Manor-house, Dawlisli.-16. At 

Clapham, James, eldest soU of W. Norris, 
Gsq. President of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, 
to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of late Alderman 

RothwelL-^At Marylebone, Hon. George 

Cathcart, 7th Hussars, third son of Earl 
Cathcart, to Lady Georgiana Greville, eldest 
dau. of late Hon. Robert F. Greville and 
Louisa, (in her own right) Countess of Mons- 

Jield his wife.-^At Stene,- Kent, Cept. 

Philip Ottley, of Bombay Army, to Aniw- 
F^eriea, dan. of late Col. Berkeley, and 
niece of R, Talbot, esq. of Stone Cutie. 

OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 


Due BB LA CUATRB. 

The Due de la Chatre (see p. 375} wa^ 
born at a bourg of that name in the pro¬ 
vince of Berry. Among his ancestors he 
' reckoned two Grand Marshals, and a Chan¬ 
cellor of France, whose descent and history 
are detailed in Moreri. The family estate 
was confiscated by the Revolutionary Go¬ 
vernment, and the cieditors neglecting to 
prefer their claims, it was irretrievably 
lost; while in many instances property 
which was sequestrated for debt reverted 
to the owner at the restoration. The 
Comte de la Chatre, having filled the post 
of Charge d’Aifaires to our Court from the 
exiled Monarch, remained in this country 
as Ambassador, with a dnkedom. On his 
return, he was appointed one of the Pre¬ 
miers Gentiltionimcs to llie King; and, 
after gently reproving the creditors of his 
e.tate for neglecting an oppoitunity of 
payment, promised devote a poiliun of 
his income (which arose only from his pen¬ 
sion and salary) to their claims. The re¬ 
ports concerning the King’s behaviour have 
been contradicted by an assurance that be 
sent to inquire after the Due in his last 
illness, lie was buried near Paiis, in the 
Same cemetery with Ins mother, one of the 
victims of the revolution. His brother, le 
Pere la Chatre, who holds the squatioii of 
King’s Almoner with the honours .of a 
Bishop, survives him. 

Of the Due it is a sufficient eulogy to 
observe, that, during the political contests 
of the last seven years, he was the only 
minister who possessed the esteem of all 
parties. Much of the amity shewn by our 
Court to the exiled Louis may be attributed 
to the esteem conceived for his representa¬ 
tive. To this country, his residence for 
many years, he was aiTectionately attached, 
and he often expressed his wishes to pass 
the rest of his days here. His friendship 
for his English acqnaintance shewed itAlf 
strikingly in a portrait of Louis XV'III. 
which he presented to the late Commissary 
Maniel, with this inscription, from the peQ 
of Professor Tit.sot: 

Regia dnm, Mansellc, tibi subsidet imago, 
Oallis ipsa tui suadere videtur amorem.” 


Due DB Noailles. 

Lnleiy. At Fontenay en Brie, aged 8.%, 
the Duke de Noailles, a Peer of France. 
By bit marriage with the daughter of the 
immortal Chancellor d’Agusseau, be had 
five daughters, Mesdames de Noailles, de 
Lafayette, de Tbesau, de Montagu, and de 
OsNT. Mao. December, 1824. 

11 


Grammont. The interesting cares of his 
family shed on hit closing life the sweetest 
consolation, llis great stores of know¬ 
ledge obta ned for him the suffrages of the 
Academy of Sciences. He preserved in 
old age his memory unimpaired. A few 
days before his death he dictated, without 
hesitation, to M. Ic Comte de Segur, his 
brother-in-law, a long piece in verse, com¬ 
posed more than forty years ago. The 
tears of his family, the esteem and regret 
of all who knew biii^bave followed him to 
the tomb. 

Eabi of Anmeslby. 

Nov. 9. The Right Honourable Richard 
Annesley, Earl of Annesley, Viscount Gle- 
rnAley, Baron of Casile-Mellan, a Privy 
Counsellor, and a trustee of the Linen Ma¬ 
nufacture. He was the third son of Wil¬ 
liam first Viscniint Glerawley, by Anne 
Beresford, eldest daughtei*of Marcus Earl 
of Tyrone, and sister of first Marquis of 
Waterford; was born April 14, 1745; nod 
married, September 25, 1771, Anne only 
child and sole heiress of Robert Lamber, 
of Dunleddy, co. Down, esq. who died in 
1822 (see vol. xcii. ii. p. 89), rind by whom 
he had issue, William Richard* now Earl 
of Annesley, and two other sons and two 
daughters. On the death of bis brother 
Francis-Charles, second Viscount and first 
Earl of Annesley, December 19, 1802 (see 
vol. Lxxli. > 1227), without issue, his 
Lordship succeeded to the family titles. 


Countess of Oxvorp. 

Nov. 20. Aged 51, the Right Hon. Jane 
Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford. She was 
daughter of (be late Rev. James Scott, 
M. A, Vicar of Stoke Itchen, near South¬ 
ampton ; was married to Edward Harley, 
filth and present Bari of Oxford, March 3, 
1794; and had issue five children, three 
sons (one of whom is deeftased), and two 
daughters, • 

Lobi> Hawkb. , 

Nov. 29, At his house in the Regent’s 
Paik, the Right Honourable Edward Har¬ 
vey Hawke, Baron Hawke of Towton in 
the county of Vork, K. B. He was the el¬ 
dest son of Martin Bladen second Lord 
Hawke (who died March *7, 1805), by 
Cassandra, y&ungest daughter of the late 
Sir Edward Turner, of Ambroseden, co. Ox¬ 
ford, Bart, and sister to Elizabeth Lady 
Say and Sele, mother of Gregory William 
elbvenlb Lord Say and Sele; was born May 
3, 1774, and married August 28, 1798, 

Frances 
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Frances Anne, sole heiress of Stanhope 
Harrey, or Woiteesiey Park, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire^ esq. and Colonel of 
the second regiment of the said Riding, 
whose name he added to his own. On the 
death of his father in 1805 he succeeded to 
hit titles; and is himself succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edward William, now fourth 
Lord Hawke. On the 19th of August 1810 
he lost his lady. 


Lady Elizadstii Brodrick. 

Nov. 24. At Ashtead, the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Anne Brodrick, wife of 
the Rev. William John Brodrick, son of 
the late Archbishop of Cashel. She was 
the eldest daughter of Robert, present and 
sixth Earl of Cardi|!hf, by Penelope AAne, 
second daughter of George John Cooke, 
of Harelield Park, Middlerex, esq. and 
was burn March 6, 1195, She first mar¬ 
ried Aug. 20, 1816, the Hon. John Perce¬ 
val, eldest SOD of Charles George Iftrd 
Arden, who died at Madeira, March 15, 
1813. Her second marriage was consum¬ 
mated only ill the beginning of the present 
year (see part i.^ p. 367). 

Lady Dhydem. 

Nov. 5. At Margate, aged 70, the Dow¬ 
ager Elizabeth Lady Dryden, of Ca- 
nons-Ashby, Nortbaniptonsbire. She was 
one of tbe..*bree daughters of Bevill Dry- 
den, of Ore, Berkshire, esquire, and, her 
sisters having died, being left sole heiress 
of her uncle Sir John Dryden (seventh 
Baronet of the creation in 1619), married 
June 14,1781, John Turner, esq. (brother 
of the late Sir Gregory Pagq Turner, 
Bart.) who, by the King’s sig^i manual, as¬ 
sumed the name and arms of Dryden only, 
Dec. 16, 1791, on the death of the widow 
of Sir John, the last Baronet (who died the 
September before), and was made a Baro¬ 
net by a new creation April 11, 1795. He 
died in Seymoiir-street, Poitman-square, 
April 11, 1797. Lady Dryden was the 
mother of the late an<^ present Baronets, 
three other sons, and four daughters. 

She has left tjie bulk of her fortune to her 
godson, a young gentleman, sou of a late 
emidbnt solicitor, and intended for the 
Chancery Bar. 

Sia Harby Goring, Bart. 

Dec. 1. Aged 86, Sir Harry Goring, 
Bart, of Highden, Sussex. He was the 
only son of Sir Charles Matthew Goring, 
sixth Baronet, by his first wife Mary, 
youngest daughter of Williapi Blackburne, 
esq. On his father's death in 1769 he 
succeeded to the title; but the Fagg estStes 
possessed by his father descended to his 
half-brother Charles, in right of his mo¬ 
ther. The late Sir Harry married, first, 
the only child of John Forster, esq. late 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal, and 


had issue Sir Charles Forster Goring, the 
present Baronet, and a daughter, married 
to the Rev. J. Ridout j and, secondly, Eli¬ 
zabeth Fisher, by whom, who died in July 
1780, he had issue one son, Harry. 


Sia N. Dukenfibld, Bart. 

, Lalely, At Squerries, near Westerham, 
Kent, the seat of John Warde, esq, in his 
79th year. Sir Nathaniel Dukenfield, Bart, 
of Stanlake, Berks, and Dukenfield Hall, 
CO. Chester, and late Lieutenant-colonel 
of the Windsor Foresters. He was son of 
Nathaniel Dukenfield, esq. of Utkinton 
(third son of Sir Robert, first Baronet), by 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of 

-Jolly, esq. On the dctlh of his 

cousin Sir Samuel, the fourth Baronet, May 
15,1768, he succeeded to the title, and in 
1783 married Katharine, sirter of John 
Warde, of Squerries, ca Kent, esq. who 
died Scpi. 29, 1823 (see vol. xciii. ii. p. 
468); and by whom he bad six sons and 
one daughter. On the 4tb of October 1803 
he was appointed an Inspecting Field Offi¬ 
cer of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-colonel in the 
army.^so long as he continued on the staff, 
and held the above appointinciit. He is 
succeeded by his second son, now Sir John 
Lloyd Dukenfield, Bait. Samuel, the el¬ 
dest son, who was Captain in the 7ih Light 
Dragoons, met with his death in a veiy 
melaiiehuly manner. He was returning in 
the Dispatch transport from the campaign 
in Spain, where he had honourably distin¬ 
guished himself, when, on the 22d of Ja¬ 
nuary 1810, the vessel was wrecked within 
sight of his native shore, oil the Manacle 
Rocks near Falmouth. 

Sir John D’Oyly, Bart. 

Afatj 25. At Kandy, of remittent fever, 
caught on an official tour in the Seven 
Kories, the Hon. Sir John D'Oyly, Bart, 
a Member of his Majesty’s Council in 
Ceylon, and Resident and First Commis¬ 
sioner of Government in the Kandyan 
Provinces. 

Sir John IPOyly’s talents and acquire¬ 
ments were of the first order; before he 
quitted Westminsier he was particularly 
distinguished by the friendship of the late 
Jearned bead of the School, Dr. Vincent, 
with whom he maintained d correspondence 
till the Doctor's death. The honourable 
and high feelings which were conspicuous 
in his character, combined with an amiable 
gentleness of disposition, naturally pro¬ 
duced a courteousness of manner which 
made his society much more desired by 
his friends than hia laborious zeal in the 
execution of his publie duties would alloar 
of their enjoying it; while their esteem 
and admiration were fully shared by the 
natives of every part of Ceylon in which 
his official functions had been displayed, 

and 
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and towards whom his authority Jas always 
esercised with such strict and patient jus> 
lice, tempered with attention to all their 
wants, and a general charitableness of dis¬ 
position, that their regret, as evinced by 
the numbers of all ranks in and about 
Kandy who spontaneously attended the 
funeral, and loudly lamented the loss they 
had sustained, we fully believe to be uA 
feigned and sincere. 

The merits and exertions of Sir John 
D’Oyly as a public servant, and princi¬ 
pally as connected with the addition to His 
Majesty’s dominions of the larger part of 
Ceylon, have been duly appreciated by the 
highest authorities. His Majesty’s appro¬ 
bation was first conveyed in the dispatch 
from the Secretary of State to Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, published by the Ceylon Go¬ 
vernment June 1, 1816, in tbe following 
words: 

" I am also commanded particularly to 
express the sense which his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince R.egent enteitains of the 
conduct and services of Mr. D’Oyly upon 
the late occasion. To bis intelligence in 
conducting the ncgociations, first with the 
Kandyan Government, and latterly with 
the Adikars and ofhrrs who opposed it to 
his indefatigable activity in procuring in¬ 
formation and in directing the military de¬ 
tachments, the complete successor the en¬ 
terprise is principally owing; and bis Royal 
Highness avails himself with pleasure of 
this opportunity of expressing how greatly 
he appreciates not only Mr. D’Oyly’s latter 
services, but those which he lias at former 
periods by. his attention to tlib Kandyan 
Department, rendered to the colony and 
his c.iuntry.” 

His Majesty’s approval was followed by 
thedes'atioii of the deceased to a llaionetcy 
of the United Kingdom 27th July 1821. 
This title becomes extinct, Sir John never 
having marrie.d. 

Ills remains were removed from his late 
resilience in tbe palace for inlcrmont in 
the burial-ground of the garrison on the 
26lh of May, at seven o’clock, the troops 
of the garrison lining tbe road, resting on 
their arms reversed, while niitiute guns 
were fired by the royal artillery in the cas¬ 
tle, as the procession moved in the follow¬ 
ing order: 

The Korales and Aratchics of the Udaratte. 

The Band of the Ceylon Regiment. 

The Bodv, 

borne by twelve Ruropeao soldiers of the 
45tb regiment. 

The Pall borne by six Field Officers and 
Captains of the garrison. 

Chaplain, the Rev. N. Garstin—-Medical 
Attendant, Surgeon Armstrong. 
Lieiit-colonel L. Greenwell, S. Sawers, esq. 

H. Wright, esq. the Commissioners of the 
Board, as chief mourners. 

Officers of the Garrison and Gentlemen of 
Kandy. 
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The Adikar of tbe.Kandyan Provinces, and 
Kannyan Chiefs, f 

Modliaars, Mohandirams of the Residency, 
Clerks of the Public Offices, together with 
an imqieiise concourse of Natives. 


Rev. Sir C. B. Rich, Bart. 

Sept. 12. At hit seat near SoutbamptoD, 
after a long and severe illness, in bis 73d 
year, the Rev. Sir Charles Bogtock Rich, 
Bart. LL. D. of Waverly Abbey, near 
Farnham, Surrey. He was son of the 
Rev. John Bostock.of the Collegiate Church 
of Windsor, and Rector of Clewer, co. 
Berks, by Mary, daughter of John Hop- 
son, esq. He married Mary-Frances, 
only daughter and sole heiress of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Rich, of WavejJjj, Bart, who died in 
l'/86 (by Mary, se^Shd daughter of Peter 
Ludlow, of Ardsalla, co. Meath, esq. and 
sister of the first F.arl Ludlow), and took 
tbe name and arms of Rich by virtue of 
tbe royal licence December 23,1790. He 
was created a Baronet, of Shirley House, 
Hants, June 21, 1791, and in 1796 sold the 
estate of Waverly, co. Surrey, to John 
Thompson, esq. He had issue six sons 
and three daughters. ,IJis eldest sou, a 
Captain in the I6th Light Dragoons, is 
now Sir Charles Rich, second Baronet. 


IION. T. HaRRI'<. 

May 17. At Mangalore, East Indies, 
after an illness of only two dbys, aged 40, 
the Hon, T. Harris, Collector aud Magis¬ 
trate at Canara, on the Madras JSstablish- 
ment, second son of Lord Harris, by Anne 
Carteret, youngest daughter and coheir of 
Charles Dixoii, esq. of Bath. He was born 
Sept. 13, 1^8.3; married March 23, 1807, 
Emma Mary, fourth daughter of William 
Money, of Walthamstow, esq. and bad 
i*$sue. Mr. Harris shone no less in his 
public than private character ; and bis loss 
will be equally lamented by an afiectionatc 
family, aud every class in his extensive 
district. 

Maj.-Cen. T. Carey. 

Nov. 9. At the house of 8amucl Smith, 
esq. M. P. Berkeley-square, Major-Gene¬ 
ral Thomas Carey, of the Sd Reggnent of 
Guards. 

This officer was appointed Ensign Jan. 
15, 1794, in the 3d Foot Guards. He 
served the winttr campaign of 1794 and 3 
in Holland with the allied armies, British 
and Hanoverian. 1'he 24th of August, 
1795, he was appointed Lieutenant and 
Captain, and in 1796 Major of Brigade to 
the troops in Guernsey, in which situation 
he continued till December 1797. From 
the latter period, to December 1798, he 
was Aide-de-camp to Major-general Bur- 
< 011 . He embarked in the expedition of 
1799 to Holland, and was present at the 
landing of the army near Camperduwn on 

the 
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tbe S^tli of August; also in the subsequent in the S|itnish and Portuguese Hebrew 
action of the 10th of Septftmber, in defend- Burial-ground at Milo End Old Town. The 
ing the position of (he Zuype, as well as mourning coaches, to the number of twen- 
tbe battles of the 19th of September and ty-one, drew up to receive the relatives 
2d and 6lh of October; be was appointed and friends of the deceased. There was 
Adjutantduringtbisservice, September 17. also a number of gentlemen’s carriages. 
In March 1800, on the brigade of Guards Mr. Moses Moutefiore, and bis brother- 
embarking for Ireland, Captain Carey was in-law,N. M. Rothschild,esq. were the chief 
appointed Major of Brigade. He served itiourners. The procession departed about 
the campaign in Egypt; was present at four o’clock, and proceeding through Dal- 
the first landing of the troops in Aboukir ston and Bethnal-green, arrived about six 
Bay, the 8th of March 1801; also in the o’clock at the burial-ground, where the 
battles of the l.Hh and 21st of the same Kev. Dr. Uerscheil pertormed the funeral 
month, and at the reduction of Alexandria, dnlies. 

He resumed the duty of Adjutant, from - 

January 1802 to June 1803. The 24tli of Dn. Willmm Ksaa. 

the latter month be was appointed Captain Sept, 4. At Nonhaiiiptoii, W Miam Kerr, 
and Lieutenant-colonel in Ibis regiment. M. D. in the 87th year of his age, univer- 
In 1805 he served al^.ssislant Adjuiadt- sally respected by an extensive circle of 
General with the army in Hanover, as well friends. At the early part of his life he 
as in the expedition to Zealand in 1807; was surgeon in the Oxford Blue Regiment, 
and was present at the siege of Copenha- which he resigned, and settled in the pro¬ 
gen. He served also as Assistant Adjutant- fession at Northampton at the age of 26. 
general in the campaigns in Portugal aiyl In the year 1763 he was elected surgeon 
Spain in 1808, and at the battles of Vimi- to the Northampton County Infirmary, 
era and Corunna. He was appointed Mi- which was established in 1743, under the 
litary Secretary to the Commander of the superintendence of the late Dr. Stoiic- 
Forces in the expedition to the Sclicldi July house. From the general benefit which 
1809, and was present at the rcdiictiou of continued to be deriveePby the afllictcd, it 
the Island of Walpheren, and at the siege was resolved by the governors in 1790, 
of Flushing. He received the Brevet of that a voluntary subscription should be 
Colonel Jail. 1, 1S12, and the rank of Ma- immediately opened, to provide a more cli- 
jor 'general June 4, 1314. gible situation, which also received the 

most ardent support of the clergy, with the 
Assaijam MoNTEFione, Esq. benevolence of their parishioners tlirough- 

^ug. 25. At Lyons, in France, Abra- out the county. When a suitable site of 
ham Moutefiore, esq. of Stamford-bill, seven acres of land was obtained, on 
Middlesex, a very eminent member ‘f the the east of Saint Giles’s Church, and an 
Stock Exchange. He was twice married, edifice erected for the accommodation of 
By his first marriage he h.ad one daughter, 96 in-patients, and an unlimited number 
Mary. His second wife, who sArrives him, of out-patients, admitted from all coun- 
was Henrietta, sister of the well-known ca- ties, the whole arrangements were confided 
pitaiist N.M. Rothschild, esq. by whom hc to the direction of Dr. Kerr, Mr. Charles 
had two sons, Joseph and Nathan Meyer, Smith, and able architects. On the com- 
and two daughters, Charlotte and Louisa, pletion of the Infirmary in 1793, Dr. Kerr 
Mr. Montefiore was possessed of immense having afforded much general satisfaction 
wealth, which has been productive of lili- to the governors by his unparalleled atten- 
gation in the Prerogative Court. In the tion to the Institution, so much respectful 
course of the proceediqgs it appeared, deference was shewn to him (hat no pre- 
that the deceased was very desirous to alter fessional gentlemen were introduced by the 
his former will, lyit from bodily weakness governors but those who had his sanction 
was incapable of doing so beyond the let- and approval. This continued to be ad- 
ters’'lV—He then took some wine, and hered I from the admission of the pa- 
renewed his efforts; but becoming quite tienls in the new establishment to 1824. 
exhau&ted by continued convulsions, was In*this year, when he had entered into his 
incapable of writing. He (then uttered in fiftieth year at the Inslitutiun, the governors 
English the word and,” or ” I wish,” requested Dr. Kerr to sit for his portrait, 
when he was seized i with a violent spasm which was painted by Mr. Phillips, R.A. and 
that so affected bis organs of speech that afterwards engraved by Mr. 8ayer. He 
the few words he could utter in French and was a zealous friend to the King and 
English were incomprehensible to those Church Establishment. Indefatigable in 
around him ^ and after repeatedly testify- the early commencement of the War, 
ing a desire to do something more, even 1793-4, he raised an entire regiment, called 
when speechless, be expired. His body the Northamptonshire Fencibles, for the 
was brought to England. On the Ist of, service of government, and obtained the 
September, about four o’clock, it was colonelcy fur his son, now Major-general 
taken from Stamford-bill to be interred Kerr. He also raised a troop of North- 

a mploiishirc 
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amptonsbire Volunteer Ca?alry,lor which 
he was Captain commandant till 
when they were disembodied. He was 
friendly attached to the Corporation of the 
Borough of Northampton, and was at all 
times zealous in the public welfare. 

The central situation of Leamington 
Spa, and the very high opinion he enter¬ 
tained of the beneficial effects of those was 
ters, induced him to become a warm patron 
in promoting the interest of the inhabi¬ 
tants : and the magnificence of the place 
owes its fame chiefly to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the venerable Dr. Kerr, and the 
public spirit of others. On the lOth Sep¬ 
tember iiis remains were interred in a 
vault within St. Sepulchre’s Church, at¬ 
tended by upwards of forty governors vf 
the Infirmary, who all sympathized in the 
loss of their revered friend. 


Lieut. GEoncs SpsARtNc, R. N. 

Ocl. 25. At his apartments in Greenwich 
Hospital, in his 97th year, after having 
been bedridden two years, Lieutenant 
George Spearing, R. N. This veteran was 
the senior commission-officer in the British 
navy, with the exception, perhaps, of Ad¬ 
miral Henry ; fur though Lieut. Spearing 
was much the Admiral’s senior in years, 
he was originally in the merchant service, 
and did not enter the Royal Navy till after 
he had been three voyages to China. He 
was a native of Winchester, of which cor¬ 
poration he was for many years the father. 
He had been for above 47 years a Lieute¬ 
nant of Greenwich liospual; after which 
retirement from active service hh married, 
and had a family of nine children: ‘two of 
bis daughters survive him, one of whom is 
married to Lieut. Frederick Bedford, R. N. 
(a very meritorious officer of Greenwich 
Hospital, who has lost an eye and a leg, 
and received various other wounds, in the 
service of his country), by whom he has 
(besides other children) three sons who 
have just entered into the Royal Navy. 

Above half a century ago Lieut. Spear¬ 
ing experienced a most dreadful misfor¬ 
tune, by falling into an old coal-pit near 
Glasgow, to the depth of 17 yards, where 
he remained without any sustenance ex¬ 
cept some rain-water for seven nights. An 
interesting account of this calamity, writ¬ 
ten by Aimsetf^ia given in vol. lxiji. p. 697. 

Rev. M, W. Bfnnet. 

JVov. 7. At East Looe, after a long and 
severe illness, the Rev. Mydhope Wallis 
Bennet, B. A. second son of the late Rev. 
John Bennet, of Tresilian House, in Corn¬ 
wall, by^Elizabetb daughter and coheir of 
Mydhope Wallis, esq. the representative 
of the ancient family of Mydhope of that 
county. The death of this amiable young 
man bas been the source of unfeigned 
grief to his family and friends, in whose 
recollection his memory will ever be chc- 
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rished with the sincerest affection and es¬ 
teem. His deep simse ot piety^ and gen¬ 
tleness of disposition, united to a suavity 
peculiarly his own, rendered him a bright 
example of all that is estimable in a cler¬ 
gyman ancf a man. The most unpretend¬ 
ing manners were in hioi found joined to 
no common solidity of judgment} and 
whilst scrupulously careful to avoid wouadt 
ing the feelings of others, be possessed a 
firmness and independence of mind which 
those only who knew him intimately were 
able to appreciate. Whether contemplated 
as a Christian, a clergyman, or a gentle¬ 
man, his character claims unqualified ad¬ 
miration, and affords to those who loved 
him a mournful but heartfelt consolation. 
Thy poor of the neigjibourhood in which 
hr resided have lulfa benefactor whose 
kindness of heart and unostentatious con¬ 
duct ’* 

. ** did outsell the gift. 

And yet enriched it too;” 
aiM whilst by his purse he contributed to 
their comforts, his inquiries and advice 
manifested that he was truly interested 
in their welfare. Of the many who es¬ 
teemed him none felt mcie respect and af¬ 
fection towards him than the writer of this 
inadequate but sincere tribute to his vir¬ 
tues; and although he deeply deplores 
the loss of a friend to whom many years 
of intimacy and a perfect knowledge of his 
character had strongly attadhed him, he 
joins fervently in the expecUition of all 
to whom he was known, that lis has at- 
tsined that final reward which it was the 
object of his most anxious thoughts to se¬ 
cure. 

Mr. Benqet died unmarried, and was 
buried in a spot selected by him.self in the 
cjiurch.yard of Morval, which church, 
previous ’o his illness, he had for some 
time served. 

John Leigh Grecsok, Esq. 

JVov. 33. At Cambridge, aged 21, John 
Leigh Gregson, e«q. student of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, He was the son of the late Matthew 
Gregson, esq. F. S. A. of JLiverpool, whose 
death is recorded in p. 379. He rg^umed 
to Cambridge about a month since, was 
attacked with acute rheumatism, fever en¬ 
sued, and, touching the brain, proceeded 
with dreadful rapidity until the disease, in 
about ten days from his first attack, termi¬ 
nated in death. The most eminent medi¬ 
cal men were in attendance, but all human 
means were in vain ; and so short was the 
period of sarious indisposition, that his 
a^icted sisters did not reach Cambridge 
till two days after his death. He was a 
most amiable and excellent young man, 
wry kind and attentive to his sisters, and 
promised to be a comfort and honour to 
his family^ Their loss is therefore pro¬ 
portionately great. 
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Mr. Hugh Q'Neii.l. 

Mr. O’Neill (whose death is recorded in 
p. 86} was a native of London, born in 
Lascelles-place, Bloomsbury, on the 26tli 
of April 1784, one of the sons^of Mr. Je> 
remiah O’Neill, architect, who built the 
chief part of Portlaud-place, and the whole 
of Ayr-street, Piccadilly, of the latter of 
which be was at one time the sole proprie¬ 
tor. His wife, by whom lie had six chiU 
dreo, was a Palvey, of Somersetshire. 
Their first child, named Dennis Octavian, 
was bred to his father’s profession, but left 
it for the royal navy, in which he served 
nine years, attaining the rank of purser, 
but died of fever caught in Spain in 1812. 
Their two next children died in infancy. 
The subject of our^ijtice was the fourjh. 
The fifth died at twff years. The sixth, 
Marianne, is now the only survivor of 
her father'/family. 

Mr. O’Neill, sen. was employed by Go¬ 
vernment as barrack-builder in Ireland 
daring the rebellion of 1798 and 1799. 
One evening, just before the ringing of 
the curfew, he was found alone in the vici¬ 
nity of Wexford by a party of the rebels. 
Having fastened.^ rope around his neck, 
they were on the point of banging him to 
the next tree, when two of his men, pass¬ 
ing to their quarters, gave the alarm and 
saved him. Fortunately for the feelings 
of Mrs. O’Neill, the same post that con¬ 
veyed J.O Lendon a letter reporting that 
her husband had been hung, brought his 
own assqrance of his safety from the at¬ 
tempt. 

The time of the demise of the th> c.e el¬ 
der branches of the family arc thus re¬ 
markably coincident with public events. 
Mrs. O’Neill died on the day, and on the 
precise hour and minute of Lord Nelson’s 
death; her husband, on the day of the bai¬ 
lie of Salamanca; and their son, Dennis 
Octavian, on the day of the battle of Ba- 
dajoz. 

The genius of Hugh O’Neill, whose truth 
and beauty of architectural outline and 
landscape perspective wuts the most faith¬ 
ful that call be conceived, and executed 
with amazing fpcitily, received its early 
excitement from the friendly patronage of 
Dr. Munro, to whose library and collection 
of paintings be had free access. It was 
atfiiYt intended that be should graduate 
at Oxford, as a member of the University: 
but the bent of his talents .md inclination 
determined this to be unnecessary. 


John Hollis, Esq. 

Vov. 26. At High Wycombe, Bucks, 
aged 81, John Hollis, esq. He was t^e 
last descendant in the male line of an opu¬ 
lent dissenting family, well known in other 
counties, as well as in Buckinghamsbirr, 
for their zealous attachment to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, and for their 
liberal support uf it. IHie Hollis family 


left YorkAiire about the middle of the se¬ 
venteenth century, and established in the 
Miiiories, London, a trade in what is called 
hard-ware, by which they acquired very 
considerable property. Of this family was 
the celebrated republican Thomas Hollis, 
who left his fortune to bis friend Thomas 
Brand, on whose decease, in 1804, the gen¬ 
tleman whose death we now record felt sore 
at not being remembered by a legacy, and 
communicated some anecdotes of his fa¬ 
mily to this Magazine (see vol. txxiv. p. 
1098; vol. Lxxv. p. 117). These anec¬ 
dotes were censured by another corespon¬ 
dent in pp. 8, 5l9. The late Mr. Hollis 
was himself distinguished by his ingeiiuoos 
love of truth and eager and anxiuns search 
after it, by his zeal in the cause of free¬ 
dom, and by his kindness and beneficence. 
Those who knew him well, the poor in bis 
neighbourhood, and many persons in va¬ 
rious situations, who received bis benefac¬ 
tions without knowing their beoefacior, 
will long expect in vain, if they should ex¬ 
pect, that his place in society will be sup¬ 
plied to them. 


Mr. Samuel Alexander. 

Dcc.*l5. In his 76th*year, Samuel Alex¬ 
ander, of Needham Market, Sullbik, one of 
the Society of Friends. Having retired early 
in life from the toil and bustle of business, 
he devoted his time most indefatigably to 
the welfare of the sect of which he was a 
zealous member. His purse was generally 
open to those benevolent institutions which 
did not interfere with liis religious scru¬ 
ples. Ills' charity for those who differed 
from him in sentiment was well worthy of 
imitation; and by the poor, to whom he 
was a liberal benefactor, his loss will be 
felt most sensibly. lie was the author of 
the following publications: “ Brief Re¬ 
marks on the Discipline amongst Friends, 
particularly as it relates to Tithes, and 
to those who pay them. York, l8lS,” l2mo. 
*' An Address to the Members of the two 
Monthly Meetings, constituting the Quar¬ 
terly Meeting of Friends of the County of 
Suifulk. Ipswich, 1812,” I2mu, 


C. HBATiiroi'B, Esq. 

Late^j. C. Heathcote, esq. of Whatton. 
Mr. Heathcote was descended from an 
alicient family in the couqty of Notting¬ 
ham, where, and also in the county uf 
Derby, considerable estates are yet ap¬ 
pendages to the family mansion. He was 
the elder of a numerous family, born at 
the family mansion at East Bridgford, ten 
miles from Nottingham. He seems to have 
inherited the genius and eecentficities of 
bis paternal uncle, the celebrated Dr. 
Heathcote, author of ** Silva,” &c. His 
youthful pranks were the talk of the vil¬ 
lage ; and his rapid advances in learning, 
while yet under the tuition of bis father, 
obtained him great praise. Afterwards, 

he 
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he wa« sent to a grammar-school at Korth- 
aniptoo, where he soon became pre-emi¬ 
nent among his fellows. Having finished 
his preparatory studies, he was entered at 
one of the Universities, with a design of 
taking holy orders. It appears to have 
been the unanimous wish of both his pa¬ 
ternal uncle and bis father, that this shouVl 
be bis final destination ; but be became 
impatient of controul, launched into the 
labyrinth of dissipation, and left his col¬ 
lege without a degree ; and though he af¬ 
terwards, by persuasion, submitted him¬ 
self to be examined for ordination, con¬ 
scious of his own superior attainments, he 
became disgusted with the ordeal, and af¬ 
terwards could never be prevailed upon 
to present himself to the Bishop. At the 
summit of life he entered into the mar¬ 
riage state, and became the father of a 
numerous family. In all siiuatiuns he 
siippoited the dignity of his birth and 
character, uniformly evincing the dispo¬ 
sition and habits of a gentleman. Mr. 
Heathcote’s scholastic attainments were 
not of an ordinary degree. Possessed of 
a daring mind, it seized on its own specu¬ 
lations with avidit}^; tlie laws of language 
were familiar to him ; lie studied the con- 
slitutioa and politics of his country, and 
became a proficient in the common and 
statute law. He commenced as an author 
by contributing, though auonimously, to 
some of the periodical publications of his 
time. He published in 8vu, 1794, “ Re¬ 
marks on the Corporation and Test Acts 
ho translated the various charKis granted 
to the town and county of the ■town of 
Nottingham, and to the Corporate body, 
by our sovereigns of the earliest day. He 
also opposed some statements made by 
the truly learned Gilbert Wakefield, in 
the Nottingham Journal, with considerable 
success. His conversation to his friends 
was familiar and open, intelligent and sin¬ 
cere. In politics, he was a Tory; in re¬ 
ligion, a member of the Church of Rng- 
laud. 


Hbnby Coopeb, Esa. 

The death of this rising Barrister has 
been recorded in p. 38l. He died of in¬ 
flammation in the bowels, at the house of 
his friend Mr. Hill at Chelsea. His age 
was about eight or nine and thirty, and he 
had been about twelve years at the Bar. 
He was the son of a Counsel of eminence, 
resident at Norwich. He went to sea with 
Lord Nelson, and was present at the battle 
of the Nile; but he early quilted tbe na¬ 
val profession for that of the law, though 
he retained much of the frankness and 
gaiety of manner which distinguish sea¬ 
men, and the activity and strength of 
frame which 'a seaman’s habits create. 
He was afterwards Attorney-general of the 
Bermudas, at the time when one of the 
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Cockburns was governor. On the ap¬ 
pointment of the late'Mr. Seijiant Blosset 
to ibe Chief-justiceship of Bengal, Mr. 
Cooper, who was then rapidly rising on bis 
circuit (ilA Norfolk), became one of the 
leaders, and at the two last assizes wss in 
almost every cause. He possessed great 
activity and versatility of mind. No 
one, according to the testimony of those 
who saw most of him, combined with a 
fluent and powerful eloquence a better 
judgment and nicer skill in conducting a 
cause. But his best and highest forensic 
quality (and that wnich, combined with 
his talents, makes the loss a national one) 
was his great moral and professional cou¬ 
rage, his unshaken atlacbment to what he 
cimsidered to be a cause. No consi¬ 
deration ever warped him from his duty, 
lie was proof nut merely against those 
speculations on the best probable' means 
of personal advancement, which many men 
rgject as well as he did, but against that 
(lesire of slaiiding well with the Judge, of 
getting the ear of the Court, of obtaining 
the sympathy of men of professional 
standing, which it requires much more 
firmness to rcsivr. Thcle was no one on 
whom a defendant, exposed to the enmity 
of Government or Judges, or to any pre¬ 
judices, could rely with greater certainty 
that he would not be compromised or be¬ 
trayed by his advocate. In ^ word, there 
was no man less of a sycophant. ‘He had 
a confidence that he could aia\o himself a 
name by his own merits, and*be would 
have made it; 

" But the fair guerdon when we hope to 
find, ^ 

Comes the blind fury, with the abhorred 
shears, 

Xud slits the thin-spun life !” 

Licot. John Bwshnan. 
jdng. 13. At Chiton, aged SB, Lieut. 
John Buslinan. He received his nautical 
educatiuii in the Mathematical School of 
Christ’s Hospital*, whence he entered the 
service in l8l3 on board H. M. S, Fame, 
Captain Bathurst, then iX the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Fortune had not provided ffim with 
friends whose interest could secure tbe 
promotion of a young officer: thussleftto 
himself, he spared no exert'ions to qualify 
himself for the duties of his profession, in 
the hope that bis superior attainments in 
the difficult art of marine surveying, 
might one day stand him in the stead of 
private influence. Providential circum¬ 
stances intr^uced him to the notice of 
flie late Captain Hurd, Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty, who, finding this young 
man possessed knowledge of a superior 
kind, which only wanted tbe opportunity 
to display itself to carry him to the highest 
honours of bis profession, not only gave 
’ him 
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him encoaragemeat by ^ploying him in 
tba Hydru^apher'a Omce, but endea- 
TOttred to forward his advancement to the 
utmost of his power, fn 1818 Bushnan 
found in the expedition then «preparing 
under Captain Ross an opening to the 
path of dUtinction. A resolution less de* 
termined tbpn his would have sunk under 
the difficulties with which he had to con¬ 
tend, in bis endeavours to procure a birth 
on board one of the ships in that expedi¬ 
tion j and when his services were accept¬ 
ed, It was coupled with the condition of 
accepting, uominally, the rating of cap¬ 
tain’s clerk on board the Isabella; but to 
this he submitted cheerfully, esteeming it 
no degradation to undertake an inferior 
post, in the conscidlM^^ss that he shodid 
soon display the justness of bis claim to a 
higher station. Perhaps there is no line of 
life more trying than that of a young 
officer in the navy who feels an honour¬ 
able ambition to rise in his profession, 
but has no interest to forward his claims 
for reward. None but those who have 
experienced these difficulties can Judge 
how severe are the trials of temper, and 
the bitterness of'the disappointments to 
which the most deserving men are ex¬ 
posed. Of these*^trials Lieutenant Bush- 
nan had his full share ; he happily tri> 
umphed where hundreds have sunk over¬ 
whelmed. Ip. the expedition under Cap¬ 
tain Ross, he established his reputation 
as an able marine surveyor, and he was 
happy in^ receiving from his Captain, not 
merely the formal certificate of rego'arity 
and obedience, but the warm acknow¬ 
ledgment of services rendered in the most 
able and satisfactory manna.*. In the 
first expedition under Captain Parry he 
again volunteered his services; and hi> 
labours in the second expedition, under 
the same officer, at length earned for him 
the rank of lieutenant. The charts at¬ 
tached to the history of the three expe¬ 
ditions were executed by him in the most 
superior manner. They only who know 
the difficulty of marine* surveying, and 
the skill necessary in the accurate con¬ 
struction of charfs, can appreciate the va¬ 
lue of*>iis services. Amongst the origi¬ 
nals, which are preserved in the Hydro- 
graphftr’s office, few are found to equals 
scarcely any to excel, in accuracy or la 
manual execution, those which are the 
work of Bushnan. In the last expeditioa 
under Captain Parry, he bore the honour¬ 
able, title of Assistant Surveyor to the ex¬ 
peditioa ; and so well aware had those in 
authority now become of biarpeculiar ta¬ 
lents in the department of marine survey 
ing, that, together with bis promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant, he received the 
appointment to accompany Captain Franl^ 
tin ill the overland expedition to Beh¬ 
ring’s Straits. Most a^ibly does that 


gallant officer feel the loss he has sustain¬ 
ed in being deprived of so cheerful a com¬ 
panion and so powerfnl a coadjutor in his 
destined labours. We must not, in jus¬ 
tice to the memory of Lieuteuaut Bushoau, 
omit to mention that bis exertions in the 
service were not confined to the time he 
Pjissed on board. On shore he constantly 
devoted himself to scientific pursuits,/ and 
to the acquisition of all those branches of 
knowledge, which might be of use in the 
service in which be was engaged. As a 
friend and companion he was highly es¬ 
teemed ; his raanfiers were mild and con. 
ciliating; and whilst be served bis supe¬ 
riors diligently, he knew how to secure 
their respect and regard. You(,g as he 
was in the service, be could assert his just 
claim to attention without offending those 
from whom he demanded what was due to 
his real worth. The conclusion of his life 
was under circumstances peculiarly dis¬ 
tressing ;—but six weeks .before his death 
he was married to a young lady, to whom 
he bad been some years engaged, A point 
of land named in the expedition at his 
request, near to an island which also bears 
his nanje, will attest for ever the ties of 
affection by which they were bound. His 
death was occasioned by rupture in the 
intestines, originally produced by great 
bodily exertion, and increased by the 
hardships of the service. The view of the 
body after death shewed that disease had 
been making such rapid progress upon his 
constitution, that had he lived to enter 
upon the iniended scene of his labours un¬ 
der Captain Franklin, a very short conti¬ 
nuance of fatigue would have served to 
terminate his existence. 

Rev. J. Nigiitixgale, 

Aug. 9. In his 49i.h year, the Rev. Jo¬ 
seph Nightingale, a native of Chawbert in 
Lancashire, and formerly a Wesleyan 
Minister in the town of Macclesfield. His 
history is briefly this; that, leaving his ob¬ 
scure situation in that town, he came to 
the metropolis, and by the exertion of his 
literary talents struggled into hotice, and 
confributed not a little to the instruction 
and amusement of the community. He 
compiled several of the volumes of the 
“Beauties of England and Wales,’* and 
afterwards published in l8t6 a folio vo¬ 
lume, entitled “ English Topography; or 
a Series of Historical and Statistical Da* 
scriptions of the several Counties of £ng^ 
land and Wales, accompanied by a Map 
of each County. By Uie Author of His¬ 
torical and Oeteripiive Delineations of 
London and Westminster, tbe Counties 
of Salop, Stafford, Somerset, &c.” In his 
preface to this work, it is called his “ /teea- 
tytixlh tour through the republic of let¬ 
ters.” In the mean time, be bad seceded 
from the Wesleyans, become an Unitarian, 

and 
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and publiihfd “ A Portniture of Method- alwayg attentive the want* of hia indi- 
ism,” 8 VO, 1807 ; “ Two Sermons, preached gent parishioners. He cstahlislidb a achooi 
at Hanover-street and Worship-street Cha- in the parish chapel, to the masters of 
pels,’* 8 vo, 1807; “ A Portraiture of Ca- which he bequeathed, in perpetuity, the in* 
tholteiam,” 8 vo, l 8 i 2 j ’’Refutation of the terest of 200/. for giving moral and reli« 
Falsehoods and Calumnies of a recent gious instruction gratuitously to fifty of 
anonimous Pamphlet, entitled, * A Por« the most jndigeut and destitute children of 
traiture of Hypocrisy’,” 8 vo, lSl3. Uqi the parish, aud for giving catechetical in- 
was of a kind disposition, lively imagine* structiun to the youths in general every 
.lion, and possessed a cheerfulness that Sunday. When prevented by debility from 
never deserted him to the last. He auf- visiting the abodes of distress, during the 
fered long from a severe disease, during last summer, he invited the poor, and dis- 
which, and in the concluding scene be was tributed in person amongst them upwards 
well supported by the hopes and cunsola- of 200/. In addition to these highly com- 
lions of religion. He was interred iu Bun* mendable instauces of pure and disiiite- 
hill-fields' burying-ground, rested charily, he bequeathed 40/. to the 

— - . poor of bis parish; 40/. to forward the in • 

Rsv. J. WiiiTEHOuss. tereluof IbeCatholiodfli'SGatioii; and 100/. 

Oel. I. At Ramsgate, where lie had to be applied to various charitable pur- 
been only a few days for the benefit of his poses. The inconsiderable residue of bis 
health, in his 68 tb year, the Rev. John effects he bequeathed to his poorer re* 
Whitehouse, formerly of St John’s Col- latives. ——— 

lege, Cambridge (where he took the de- - Mrs. W'hitford. 

greeof M.A. 17...), Rector of Orlingbury, July 6. In Mapledon-place, Burton* 
Kent, and Chaplain to the Duke of York, crescent, Helena, wife of Edward Whit- 
Mr, Whitehouse first made himself known ford, esq. She was the youngest daugh- 
to the literary world in 1792, when he ter of Mr. Robert Wells and Mary his 
published an “ Elepac Ode to tbg Me- wife, both natives of ScoTland, who set- 
mory of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” in which tied in Carolina iii 1753; qnd sister of Dr. 
he delineated with considerable effect, in William Charles Wells, of whom we gave 
the true spirit of poetry, and with the en- an interesting memoir in our vol. lxxxvii. 
tbusiasm of a lover of the art of painting, ii. p. 467, and his monument in vol. xcu 
some of the principal works of that most p. 505. Her father’s death 14 noticed in 
celebrated artist. In 1794 he publi»hed a vol. ixiv. p. 677. Mrs. Whitfojd wasthe 
volume of ’’Odes, moral and descriptive;” author of some works of considerable me* 
and, not to mention several other minor rit: ’• Coiistaiitia Neville, or the West In- 
poetical productions (including some beau- dian, a Novel,” 3 vols. l2mo (see vol. LXX. 
liful translations from the German), in p. 663) ; “ The .Step-mother, a Novel,” 2 
1819, a ” Tribute of Affection to the Me- vols. l2mo; ” Letters to young Females,” 
Qiory of the late Mrs. E. S. F. White- l2mo; " Thoughts on establishing an In- 
house,” his wife, a poem which, with ad- stitutioo for the Support and Education 
vantage to itself, mav be compared with of Impoverished Females,” 8 vo, 1809, 

the most admired effusions of the same - —. 

kind in our language, —with LiUleton’s ce- Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold. 

lebraied “ Monody on the Death of his Or/. 17. At Holy wells, Ipswich, Eliza- 
Lady,” or with Hurdis’s " Tears of Affec- beih,wife of John Cobbold, gent, a woman 
tion." In 1810 he published, in 8vo, of great talent and genius; she excelled 
’’The Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals, a in poetry, painting,^ botany, &c. Her ju- 
Sermon preached at Orlingbury;” and in dicious and active exertions in aid of the 
1321 an essay, entitled, ” The Kingdom charitable institutions of tiiat town were 
of God on Earth,” designed to give a prac- duly appreciated, and will be long remem- 
tical view and illustration of the doctrine bered. It is intended to publish, b^sub- 
of the Millenium. scription, a volume of her fugitive poems, 

— -■ ' • with a biographical memoir prefixed,«the 

Rev.*K. Hargadom. profits arising from which will be appropri- 

Lately, ^ Aged 70, Rev. Raymond Har- ated to ” the Infant Charity,” of which 
gadou, parish priest of Annadowu, co.Gal- institution she was the original foundress, 
way. For thirty-six years that he resided and ip the concerns of which she ever took 
in this perish, he was ueremiltingly de- a most active and decided part. She was 
voted to the dearest interests of his flock, the author of the following works, ms. ’* Six 
in performing, with edifying fidelity end Narrative Poems,” London, l7S7, 4to; 
exactness, the sacred fnnotions and ar* ” Hie Sword,” 2 vols, l2mo; and aa 
duouf duties of a good pastor. His fro- "Ode on the Victory of Waterloo,” lSl5, 
gal habits, as well as the singular kindness 8«o; and, privately piinted for. dislribu- 
of the very respectable family ih which he tioii amongst her friends, *' Cliff Valen- 
lived for many years,'enabled him to be line,” Ipswich, l8l4,4lo and l2mo. 

Gent. Mao. Derem/rr, 1824. - ' Mn. 

12 



570 Mr, A. Cook.- 

Mr. ANTHOMtr Cook. 

At Woolej, near Hexham, aged 29, Mr. 
Anthpnjr Cook, Mathematical Master to the 
Trinity House of Newcastle. This able 
mathematician was brought up as a farmer, 
and at a very early age evinced considerable 
fondness for figures, which led him several 
years ago to become a contributor to the 
Lady’s aUd Gentleman’s Diaries. About 
three years since, when Mr. Edward Riddle, 
the late master to the Trinity House, was 
appointed to the mastership at Greenwich, 
Mr. Cook waa the person elected to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Kiddle, on which occasion he re¬ 
ceived recommendation from Drs. Hutton, 
Ch'egory, &c. &c. From Mr. Cook’s dili- 
nnce in his profesajm at the Trinity Sclmol, 
he had laid in a stocE*of observations which 
he had begun to arrange for a large work 
on Navigation, both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal, and which will now perhaps be for ever 
lost to the world. He received his educa¬ 
tion at the school of that able teacher, the 
Rev. Mr. Scurr, of Hexham. In private life 
he was modest and unassuming, mild in his 
manners, and steady in his friendship. 


-Clergy peceased. [Dee. 

Aged 83, the Rev. John Gandyt M. A. 
Prebendary of Exeter, and for 56 years Vi¬ 
car of St. Andrew’s Plymouth, cum Bridock, 
Pancras, Sampford l^iney, Stonehouse, and 
Weston Peverell, Curacies. He Was of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, B.A. 1762, 
M. A. 1768. llie following year he was 
presented to the living of St. Andrew’a by the 
Mayor and Burgesses of Plymouth, {n 
1777 he was elected Prebendary of Exeter. 

Lately. Aged 47, the Rev. Robert Gate¬ 
house, lector of North Cheriton, co. So¬ 
merset, and Stoke Charity, Hants. He was 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, where he 

S roceeded M. A. Feb. 4, 1808, and B. D. 

fay .0,1811. In 1809 he was presented 
to the Rectory of Cheriton by Mrs. Gate¬ 
house, and in 1819 to that of Stoke by 
Ch. Ch. Oxon. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Roger Hall, Rector of 
Eliiughom and Gavestone, Norfolk. In 1778 
he was presented to the Rectory of Gave¬ 
stone by W. Claytrm, gent, and in 1785 to 
tlrat of Ellingbam by Lord Walden. 

At Killaloe, aged 80, the Rev. James 
Marlin, upwards of 50 years Reader in Kil- 
lalou Cathedral. 


CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Sept. 13. Of apoplexy, the Rev. D. 
Dewhirst, for upwards of 25 years Indepen¬ 
dent Minister at Keighley, Yorkshire, which 
office-he h£l resigned more than four years 
ago, on account of indis|>ositioa. 

SepM4. At the Parsonage House, St. 
John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, aged 65, the 
Rev. GUlert Parke, formerly of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain to his Ma¬ 
jesty. He published '* Letters and Corre¬ 
spondence of Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, with State I’apers, explanatory 
Notes, &c.” 2 vols. 4to. and 4 vols. 8vo. 
1798 ; (fully reviewed in Lxviii. pp. 685, 
1130.) 

Sept. 29. At Pitsford, Northamptonshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. Robert Blayney, A. M. 
formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Ox¬ 
ford, Prebendary of Sarum, and Rector of 
Pitsford. Ho took his degree ofM.A. Nov. 
18, 1779, was^resented to the Rectory of 
Pitsford in 1795 by tlie Hon. Sir W. Howe, 
and in 1803 was elected Pspbendary of 
Chisenbuiy and Chute in Salisbury Cathe- 

Sept. 30. At Castor, near Peterborough, 
in his 75th year, the Rev. St^hen fVhite, 
LL.D. Vicar of Lavingtnn, Linerdoshire, 
and Rector of Conington, Huntingdonshire. 
He was of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded LL.B. 1775, sad LLJ). 
1781. In 1774 he was presented the 
Vicarage of Laviiigton by Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, bart. and in 1788 to the Reetory of 
Coninci^n,by John Hea^cete, esq. bretfaei 
of the iBaronet. 

At Westend, near Southampton, aged 47, 
the Rev. J, Essen. 


At*Tarvin, Cheshire, the Rev. John 01- 
dershatl), LL.D. many years Vicar of Taivin, 
and an active Magistrate for the County of 
Chester. He was of St. Mary Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, B.C.L. May 28, 1783. In 1795 he 
was presented to the Vicarage of Ranworth, 
CO. Norfolk, by the Bishop of Ely, and in¬ 
stituted to that of Tarvin Aug. 5, 1796, on 
the presentation of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Smallbrdke, D. D. granted by him, in 1746, 
..as Prebendary of Tarvin in the Cathedral of 
Lichfield. 

At Churcham, the Rev. Charles Palmer, 
M. A. Vicar of tliat place, with the Chapciry 
of Bulley annexed, and Perpetual Curate of 
Quidgeley. In 1817, through the patron¬ 
age of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, 
he was Vicar of St. Mary de Load, with the 
' annexed Curacy of St. Catherine’s, and Vicar 
of Trinity Church in that city; but these 
preferments he had resigned. The same 
patrons presented him in 1819 to the living 
ef Churcham. To Quidgeley he was pre¬ 
sented before 1817 by the Duke of Man¬ 
chester. 

Rev. fVilliam Radford, Rector of Lapford 
and Nymet Rowland, Devon. He was of 
Trjpity College, Oxford, *M. A. Oct. 10 , 
1811; was presented to the Rectory ofl.«p- 
ford m 1799 by the Rev. A. Radford, and to 
that of Nymet in 1806 by the Hev. Wm. 
Radford. 

At Wincoatoit, Rev. Arundel- Radford, 
eon of the Rev. J. Radford, late Rector of 
Lapford. 

J^ed 74, the Rav. Thomas Roberts, Vicar 
of 'Tottenham, and Rector of St. Peter's, 
Comhill. Ho was presented to the living of 
St. Peter’s in 1797 by the City; and in the 
following year, the Dean and Chapter of 
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.<«t. Pstti’a pieieDted him to that ofTotten- 
ham. 

Aged 70, the Rer. Joseph Sharpe, Vicar 
of Clent cum Rowley Regis Cura^, ca 
Worcester, He was a Fcliow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B. A. 1779) M.A. 
1783. He was presented to the above living 
in 1816 by the Ring. 

In his 60th year, the Rev. John JVarren, 
M. A. Rector of Taconelston, Norfolk, to 
which living he was presented in 1796 by 
Rev. Thomas Warren. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Yicinitv. 

Oct. 22. The Right hon. Lady Anne Re¬ 
mington. She was the 7th child of Edward 
first Earl of Winterton, by Aune, daughter 
of Thomas Lord Archer; was burn March 
12, 1757. She married first, George Gor¬ 
don Brown, esq. and .secondly, in 1806,'1'. 
Remington, M. D. 

Aged 40, Anne, wife of James Balaam, of 
'»am. 

iVov. 6. In Har]ey*-strect, the second dau. 
of the late Sii G. Cook, hart, of Wheatlej, 
near Doncaster, who died .June 2, 1823 (see 
vol. xciil. ii. p. 83) by Franccs-Jory Mid¬ 
dleton, sister of late Sir Wm. Middleton, of 
Behay Castle, co. Northumberland, bart. 

Nw). 9. In I.ondon, aged 19, Harriet- 
Elizabcth, third dau. of Hugh Blaydes, esq. 
of Ranby Hall, Noltingliainshirc. 

Nov, 15. At Chelsea, aged 7t», George- 
Frederick Schoene, esq. * * 

Nov, 17. Aged 91, John Clarke, esq. of 
Church-street, Spital-ficlds, 

In Hatton-garden, aged 71, Daniel Elia- 
son, esq. 

Nov, 18. At Peckham, aged 56, Samuel 
West, esq. formerly uf 'Vbitechapel. 

Of npcmlexy, in W 58th year, the wife of 
William Pooley, esq. merchant, of Cannon- 
street, and second dau. of late Joseph 
Waugh, esq. many years an eminent mer¬ 
chant onDownte-hill (see vol.Lxviii. p.628.) 

Nov. 19. At Walworth, of a decline, in 
bis 20th year, Mr. James Janson Raw, el¬ 
dest son of Mr. Joseph Raw, of that place, 
and of London, merchant. 

At Holloway, aged 78, Jane Mamrat, 
widow of Francis Menet, lata of Broad- 
street, merchant. 

Nov. 20. The widow of the Rev. Henry 
Kaye Bonney, Prebendary of Linools, and 
Rector of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire. 

Nao. 91.' In Nottinghus-place, aged 79, 
David Niools, eso. 

Nau. 99. At Hkhbuiyplace, Islington, 
aged 68, Stephan Holder, esq. 

Nau, 98. Aged 41, George Bodlev, esq. 
Deputy Anittant-Commisssry-Genenii. 

Nov, 94. At Bamee-tefraoe, aged 79, Ri¬ 
chard Jeston Case, esq. 

Nov, 25. William Compson, esq. late of 


Frederick’s-place, and youngeat s6n of James 
Compson, esq. of Cleobury-Mortimer. 

Nov, 26. In Russell-square, Nathaniel 
Winter, esf|. 

In Curzon-atreet, in his 51st year, Mr. 
William Coleman. 

Julia, wife uf Mr. J. Martyr, of Dover- 
]>lBce, Kent-road. 

John-Viilliam, eldest son of Dr. Golding. 

Nov. 28. Mr. James Curtis, oil and co¬ 
lour-man, a very old and respectable inhabit¬ 
ant of Fleet-street, aged 73. 

At Toubridge-plocc, New-road, aged 81, 
Mrs. Lydia Blackhorow. 

At Downshire hill, Hampstead, aged 70, 
'fliomas Mortimer, esq^furmerly a gun-ma- 
kef, on Ludgate-hil38®’^ 

In his 60tn year, Mr. James Davies, of 
Park-street, Islington. 

At Westbourii-green, aged 78, Dr. Ste¬ 
phen Pellet, sen. Licentiate of the College 
ol^Pliy.oiciaiis. 

Dec, 1. Aged .57, James Walsh, esq. In- 
•pector of Aliens at Gravesend, and Captain 
uf the Flamer Custom-house cutter, 

Dec. 4. Aged 19, Ja|^, wife of Captain 
Tliuiuas Brett, late of the 8 th Hussars. 

Dec. f). Dr. Alexander Peter Buchan, 
late uf Percy-street, son of the author of the 
well-known work on Domestic Medicine, 
late senior physician of Westminster Hos¬ 
pital, &c. • 

Dec. 7. At Stoke Newingtop, aged 71, 
Thomas Smith, esq. 

Aged 14, John Francis, third son of Ste¬ 
phen Howell Phillips, esq. of Norfolk-strect. 

Dec. 8. Aged tiO, William Overton, esq. 
of Mahledon^Iacc. 

Dec, 10. *At Hampton, aged 22, Eliza¬ 
beth, eldest daughter uf Rev. Dr. Hemming. 

* Dec. 12. Mary Anne, eldest daughter nf 
T.M.AIsager, esq. of Mcckleoburgh-square. 

Jos. Wigg, esq. of North-place, aged 72. 

At Clapham-common, the wife of W. H. 
Crowder, esq. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Normansell, of Glouces- 
ter-street, PortmaR-squore. 

Dee. 13. Aged 73, Augustin Sayer, esq. 
father of Dr. Sayer, of Ha^ey-street. 

In Charlotte-street, PortIand-plaq|, aged 
77, Mrs. Susanna Raynsford. 

Dee, 14. At Islington, aged 71, Eliza¬ 
beth, widow of Mr. Thomas Cato, Vire- 
worlmr, of Holborc-hill. 

Dee. 16, William Ghrimes, esq. of Lud- 
gate-street, aged 89. 

In Sloane-street, after a lingering illness, 
aged 49, Dr. Samuel T. Bridger, late s'ur- 
geon in the Hon. £. I. C. service. 

^Dee. IS, Aged 68 , Anne, wife of Richard 
C^wright, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-aquare> 

t In UDColaVran-fields, of a bndn fever, 
^ward, eldest son of late Edw. Homo, esq. 

In New Bridge-street, William Le Blanc, 
esq. an eminent solicitor. 

Dec. 17. By a razor applied by himself,' 

Mr. 
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[Dec. 


Mr. Henry Sheppard, turgeon-accoucbeur, 
of Hampton, and partner of Mr. Griffinhoof. 
He attended the family of th^ Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence, at Bushy, and had been 
professionally employed by the latter and the 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar. 

Dee. 18. At Lambeth, William Rose 
Haworth, esq. 

In Baker-street, Frederica, wife of Capt. 
S. Hurd, farmerly in the Grenadier Guards, 
and dau. of late Lieut.>gen. Wm. Winyard. 

Dec. 19. Wm. Marmaduke Sellon, esq. 
of Harlsden-green, Middlesex, for many 
years a most active and exemplary tnagis- 
trate of that county. 

BKDPonDsuinE.-^{£te/y. Aged 91, Mr. 
Richard Bedford, of Westoning. 

Dee. 9. Aged SI, at Cran£eld Rectory, 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Edw. Hob- 
ton, esq. of Hope Hall, Lancashire. 

Berkshire. — Sept, 34. At Hendred, aged 
S6, Teresa, widow of T. P. Metcalfe, diq. 
of Baniborough. 

Sept. 39. At Newbury, Thomas Towns¬ 
end, esq. 

Oct. 6. At No<~town, near Hungerford, 
Fanny Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. C. B. 
Coxe, Rector of Avlngton and East Shefford. 

Oct. 38. At Sunningdalo, aged 80, Mrs. 
Steuart. 

Nov. 19. At Blnficld, aged 86', Pettus 
Harman, esql 

Nov. SS.*" At Windsor, aged 75, Charles 
Knight, «sq. 

Nov. 33. At Billingberc, ageil 76’, Fran¬ 
ces Neville Jalabert. She was only dt ighter 
of Rich. Neville Aldworth, of Stanlake, esq. 
by Magdalen (laugh, of FraneV* Callandriiii, 
first Syndic of the Republic of Geneva, who 
died June 17, 1750, O. S.; and was sister of 
the present and second Lord Bmybrookc. 
She was born June 3.8, 1749, and married 
at Mary-la-bonne in 1794 to Francis Jala¬ 
bert, of Crouchland, Sussex, bsq. 

Nov. 37. At her father’s, Bridge-Villa, 
Maidenhead, aged 33, Anne-Dolly, wife of 
Bern. Brocas, esq. oi^ Wokefield-house, 
Berks, and. of Beaurepaire, Hants. 

Dec. 8. At his father’s. Parley, Berks, 
Thot. A'anning, esq. of Lincoln’s-lnn, Bar¬ 
rister. 

^RNWAit.—-Not’. 16. Mr. Wm. Hart, 
of Cnnmb’t-head, in the parish of Stocke- 
climsland, Cornwall, aged 100 years. 

Derbyshire. — Nov. 17- At BeljMr, Der¬ 
byshire, Joseph, brother of the lUv. Geo. 
Lee, of Hull, leaving a widow and several 
ohiMren. 

Dorsetshire. — Lately, At Weymouth, 
aged 70, after a protracted illneis, John 
Crouch, esq. of Codfbrd St.-Peter. 

Durham.—A^ ou. 34. Wm. Clark, esq. of 
Killaby, near Darlrogton. He had gone iB- 
to hit gronnds after dinner in good health, 
and was found dead on the near Irs 
house, a short time after. 

At Durham, after a few hours illness. 


aged 88, Christopher Ehdon, formerly an 
eminent architect. 

Essex. — Nov, 7. At the house of John 
Hopkins, esq. Harwich, Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Dr. Frost, of Hadleigh, Suf¬ 
folk. After an affliction of 15 years dum- 
fton, borne with exemplaiy resignation, the 
clothes of this unfortunate lady caught fire, 
and she was so severely burned as to sur¬ 
vive only a few hours. 

Nov. 33. Aged 71, Robert Comer, esq. 
of Upton-place, near Stratford. 

GLoucESTERsi.inE,—8. At the Spa, 
Gloucester, Robert Bramsby, infant son of 
Rev. Rob. Jermyn Cooper, M A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Oct. 33. In Collcgc-green, Bristol, aged 
83, the widow of Mr. Thomas Dunhar. 

Hampshire. — Lately. Suddenly, in the 
** Accommodation Van,” near the Green 
Post public-house, Hilsea, Capt. Castle, late 
of the East Kent Militia; and of Park-lane, 
Soiithsea. He left London the preceding 
night, where he had been a few days, and was 
in his usual state of health until the coach 
had arrived at the aforesaid place, when lie 
leaned 'ais head backward, and expired. 'I'hc 
Imdy was taken into the Green Post public- 
house, and a Coroner’s Inquest held. It 
appeared that the deceased had fur some years 
l>cen subject to frequent and severe attacks 
in the head. Verdict— Died of jdpoplexy .— 
Capt. Gistie was a most worthy man. 

Sept. 7. Aged 36, aft«r giving birth to 
a daughter, Louisa, wife of R. B. Freer, esq. 
I^of Gosport*, and of the Royal Veteran Bat¬ 
talion ; and dau. of late C. Wilmot, esq. of 
Lyncombe, Bath. 

Oct. 33. Aged 95, after eight years of 
painful affliction, Walter, son of late Walter 
Godfrey, esq. of Lee, near Ramsey; many 
Years a respectable tradesman in Southampton, 
^he deceased had served George II. in Ger¬ 
many, os a seijeant in the IStli rcg. of Light 
Horse; was discharged in consequence of a 
reduction in that regiment, after proving 
himself, during 14 years, a brave soldier. 

Nm. 8. At Ports woodi House, Elizabetli, 
widow of Count Dupont. 

Nov. SO. At Southampton, aged 44, of 
grief f 'r the loss of her only son, whom she 
survived but three weeks, Sophia, relict of 
P. O. White, esq. » 

Nov, 38. At Standbridge, near Romsey, 
Mr. Benj. Fifield, nepbew of J. Fificld, esq. 

Hehefordshire. — Dee. 3. At the Moor, 
James Uoyd Harris, esq. barrister. 

Dee. 6. At Pengethley, near Rosa, Tho. 
FannetTurvile, esq. of Clifford's Inn, London. 

Herts. — Nov. 18. At Totteridge Park, 
Capt. Edward Flott, of the yth Regiment of 
Native Infeutry, Madras. 

Nov. 80. At Barnet, aged 54, Thomas 
Booth, many yean Suigeon there. 

Kent. — Nov. 18. At f^le Hill, in his 
85th year, Henry Dorel, esq. 

Lanca- 
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LANCA5^¥inB.—£a/c/^. At the Hszles, 
.tom Prescot) Heywoudj second son of Jos. 
Birch> esq. M. P. 

Lincolnshire. — Nm. 23. At Mr. Key- 
worth’si Lincoln, the wife of Capt. J. Ter- 
rington, of the Commisariat, Newfoundland. 

Northamptonshire. — /)cc. 14. AtThe^- 
ford, aged 76, Mrs. Ingram. 

Northumberland.— Dee. 14. AtLittIo 
Benton, aged 41, Tho. Han way Bigge, esq. 

Oxfordshire.— Sept, 30. At Me house 
ofher8on-in-law,George Cobb, esq. Brough¬ 
ton Castle, the widow of J. Wheatley, esq. 

Sept, 27. At Banbury, in her 83d year, 
the relict of Edward King, esq. Bicester. 

Nov, 17. At Oxford, in her 83d year, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Joy, sen. of Oxford. 

Nov. 30. In his 20th year, Samuel, se¬ 
cond s(m of A. R. Sidebottom, esq. and Com¬ 
moner of Brn/.ennose College. 

Suffolk.— Sept, 14. Aged 59, John 
Gowing, gent, of Wcstpn Market, and one 
of the Chief Constables of the Hundred of 
Blackbourn. 

Aged 20, Louisa, second dau. of Thomas 
Tiflin, esq. of Sahara Hall, near Buxfonl. 

Sept. 15. Ag-3d*7.5, JohnToffiiy of Ac¬ 
ton, gent. 

Sept. 18. In her .36th year, the wife of 
Her. Charles Dewhirst, of Bury. 

^ept. 23. Newman Sparrow, of Peacock 
Hall, in Little Curnard. 

Aged 49, Mr. Win. Turner, of Columbine 
Hall, in Stownsland. 

Oct. 21. In her 6'5th year, the relict of 
William Orford, gent, of ipswieh. 

Oct, 23. At the Hill Farm, Abingtoa, 
used 68, Mr. B. Nurden, late of St. Rartho- 
lomew’s, Sudbury. 

Oct, 24. At Ipswich, aged 47, Thomas 
Tranter, gent, late of tlic Shropshire Militia. 

Ocl. 10 . At Ipswich, Anna, only daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Richard Porter. 

At Bury, at an advanced age, Mrs. Nor- 
gate, the sister of the late Dr. Norgate, of 
Ashfield. 

Surrey.—26. At Chobham House. 
Charles Stanger Jerram, eldest son of Rev. 
Charles Jerram, Vicar of Chobham. ^ 

Oct. 30. At Mitcham-grovc, the seat of 
Henry Hoare, esq. the infent daughter of 
George Matthew Hoare, esq. 

SussEX.-^u»e 9. At Brighton, Jane, 
dau. of T. Atkins, esq. of Wal^mstow 

Aug. 28. At Brighton, aged 75, the 
Hon. Frances Wall. 

S^t. SO. At Winchelsea, aged 75, Ed¬ 
win Dawes, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Haatinn, in his 47th year. 
Sir William Laurence Young, bart. He was 
eldest son of Sir William, second bart. by * 
his first wife, Sarah, dau. of Charles Lau¬ 
rence, esq. On tlie 31st of Dec. 1805, he ^ 
married Louisa, 2d dau. of Wm. TiilFuell, 
esq. of Langley, co. Essex, and had issue. 
On the death of his fether, in Nov. 1811, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy. 
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Oct. 13. At Balham, G. P. I^rville, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Brighton, Mary, w^e of 
W. Smith Buckley, esq. of St. Christopher's. 

Warwi^cbhire. — Nov. 17. At Learnings 
ton, aged 28, Simhia, daughter of Sir George 
Pigot, bart. of Pattishuii, Stafibrdshire, by 
Mary-Anne, dau. of the Hon. John Monclc- 
ton, of Fineshade, co. Northampton, son of 
John first Viscount Gdway. 

Elizabeth-Isabeila, wife of the Rev. Rger- 
ton-Arden Bagnt, of Pipe Hayes, and- dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. George Bridgemfin. 

Nov. 20. At Clopton House, aged 7.5, 
John Clopton, esq. 

Yorkshire.— Aug. 25. Edward P. Wal¬ 
ker, esq. of Balby, near Doncaster. 

•>Aug, 26. At WaL«i§»ld House, near Don¬ 
caster, the lady oT the Hon. E. Hawke, 

,nd daughter of Sir John Ramsden, bart. of 
Byrom, 

Au/^. 27. At the Ijodge, Mount-pleasant, 
Bradford, after a short illness, Ricluurd 
flolmcs, esq. 

Aug. 31. Of apoplexy, Mr. Wm. Dyer, 
of Wakefield; a gentleman of uprightness 
of cliaracter and urbanity of manners. 

A'tpt. 2 . Aged 85, Mr. Thomas Braim, 
farmer, of Bambow. 

Sept. 4. At an ndvaifoed age, the relict 
of Joseph Clarke, esq. of Barnsley. 

Sept, 7 . Miss Catharine Cruyke, daughter 
of Ralph Creyke, esq. of Merton, near Brid¬ 
lington. 

Sept. IS. At Brough Hally aged 54, Ca¬ 
tharine Lady Lawson, wife uf«Sir Henry 
Moire Lawson, of Brough Hall, bart. She 
was the only dau. of late Henry Fermor, esq. 
of Worcester, and was married May 18,1 801. 

Sept, l(k At Wentworth Castle, near 
Barnsley, aged 68, the widow of Henry Ver- 
,non, esq. late of Hilton Park, Staffordshire, 
and mother of Thomas Frederick Vernon 
Wentworth, esq. of the former place. Her 
remains were interred in a femily vault in 
Worsbrough church. 

Sept. 22 . At Harrogate, Major Henry 
Bishop, 1st Provisional Battalion Militia, 
late of the 64th Regiment of Foot, deeply 
regretted. 

Oct. 3. At Batley Obrr, aged 79, Mrs. 
Sarah Greenwood, widow. Her ,death was 
occasioned by being severely burnt on tbe 
17 th ult. ^ 

Aged 85, Mr. Samuel Hopkinson, for¬ 
merly a worsted raamifecturcr, of Wakefield, 
father of the late Mr. John Hopkinspn, at¬ 
torney- at-law, Dewsbury, and of Mr. William 
Hopkinson, surgeon, Brigliouse. 

Wales. —Philip Parry, esq. of the Castle 
House, DAibigh. 

Nov. 9. At Pembroke, aged 73, Mrs. 
Ann MEnsell, sister of the late Lord Buiiop 
of Bristol. 

Scotland.— Mr. Mitchell, Ge¬ 
neral Inspector of the Parliamentary Roads 
in the Highlands of Scotland, whose zealous 
and honourable discharge of tiu: important 
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Mid laborious duties of l£s situation will be 
readily acknowledged by eveiy one who had 
has paid attention to the public matters of 
Inverness, and the neighbouring ^counties. 

May ... At Aberdeen, Mary, widow of 
Mr. John Garden, and mother of Capt. 
Garden. 

Aug. 6. Robert Campbell, esq. eunriving 
brother of the late Donald Campbell, esq. 
of Barbreck, in North Britain, uid of the 
late Major*Gen. Charles Campbell, of the 
Cape. Had he continued on full pay, he 
would have been the senior officer in his 
Majesty’s service, since the decease of the 
Mi^uis of Drc^heda. 

Aug. 14. At Dean Bank, Edinburgh, 
Capt. James Matheiqiaaf •' 

Aug. 17. At Inverness, Sibella, relict of 
the late Rev. Murdoch M'lver, minister of 
Lochalsh. 

Aug. 20. Near Blair, in Atholl, Lieut.- 
col. Johnson, late of the 4th, or King’s 
own Regiment of Foot. ** 

Aug. 29. At Edinburgh, in her 19th 
year, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
William Cumming, esq. of Riga. 

Sept. 6, At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Andrew Cbatto, 
of MainhOuse. * 

Sept. 29. At Barcohennock, George 
Douglas M‘Millan, esq. late of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Oct. Wnile on a visit at the seat of 
Earl of KinneuI, near Perth in Scotland, of 
a cold suCQCeded by fever. Miss Hammond, 
only daughter of Major-Gen. Sir Francis 
Thomas and of I^ody Hammond, ofPiuiuCon, 
near Bury St. Edmund. 

Ireland. — Sept. 15. At Filcarberry, 
Clondalkin, Cecilia, relict of Cantrell Phil¬ 
lips, esq. nephew to Lord Newport, Chan-, 
cellar of Ireland, and of his brother the 
Earl of Roden. 

Dee. 16. Thomas Bennett, esq. by the 
accidental explosion of his own fowling- 
piece in the vicinity of Templemore. He 
went out that morning to fowl, occompa- • 
nied by a hoy: two miles flom home, after 
crossing a drain, he desired the boy to hand 
him the gun, with«the muzzle foremost; it 
went off^when its contents, consisting of 
duck-shot, entered Mr. Bennett’s bowels, 
and lodged between the skin and flesh of his 
back. A blood-vessel was ruptured in¬ 
wardly by the shot, and be bled to death 
by seven o’clock in the eveumg. It was 
melancholy to bear him, while in the most 
dreadful agony, call for his wife (then at 
Killenanle on a visit with her brother), and 
bid ffirewell to all around him. 

Abroad. — Aug. 16. At ClAteau-’niierry,* 
egad 67, H. C. de la Fontaine, great-grano- 
son to the celebrated Jean de la Fontiune, M 
whom he was the only nmaiaiug desoend- * 
ant. He inherited the simplicity, without 
the genius, of his great ancestor; hit lift 
was retired, and his name was only disco¬ 


vered at his lodgings annexed ko a bank- 
bill, after his death, which took place a &w 
^ys before the annual ffte held at Chftteau- 
Thierty, in memory of the poet. 

In tlie commune of Estodens, in the de¬ 
partment of Haut Caronne, at the advanced 
age of 124, Etienne Baque. 

^In Paris, at a very advanced age. Sir Mi¬ 
chael Cromie, hart. 

IBSfl*, 27. At Wilet Medinet, a 
day’s journey from Sennaor, from whence 
he was proceeding in on attempt to pene¬ 
trate up to the source of the Banr Colittaid, 
Capt. R. J. Gordon, R. N. who had often 
distinguished himself dutW the lute war. 
He was third son of Capt. Gordon, of Ever- 
ton, near Bawtry. His death adds another 
victim to the melancholy list of those who 
have perished in the cause of African dis¬ 
covery. 

1826, May 1 . At Marietta, Ohio, aged 
87, General Rufus Putnam, a distinguished 
Officer of the Revolution, sund the Father 
of the Western Country. General La 
Fayette is now the only surviving Gene¬ 
ral Officer of the Regular Army of the 
United States which fought the battles of 
the Revolution. 

Octobea 9. At Ava, the capital of the 
Birman Empire, in India, aged 31, George 
Motham, youngest child of the late John 
and Mary Stoukdale, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 

Nov. 5. At the Presidency, aged 21, Lieut. 
James Harvey, Ist Batalion 9th Reg. Bom¬ 
bay Inf. third son of late Mr. Wm. Harvey. 

Nov. 8. After a few hours illness, aged 74, 
Mr. Wm. Scripns, of Cape Girardeau, Mis¬ 
souri, United states, and formerly of the 
City of London. 

1824, Jan. 17. In India, Geo. Martin 
Annesley, Lieut, in the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, fifth and youngest son 
of Arthur Annesley, esq. of Bletchington. 

Jan. 21. On the coast of Africa, Thomas 
Stewart, youngest son of the Rev. William 
Buckle, Vicar of Pyrton, co. Oxon. 

Aprii 14. Accidentally drowned in the 
night, when on a voyage from Savannah to 
New York, aged 32, John, eldest son of 
Ciqpt.*Cornelius Brady, of Hall. 

April 18." At Bombay, aged 26, G. A. 
C. Hyde, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

lately At Madras, of tlw cholera mor¬ 
bus, Edward Wood, esq. Chief Secretary to 
the Government;—^tbe Hon. Sir Willing- 
Iwm Franklin;—John Doi^Us White, esq. 
senior Member of the Medical Board;— 
and Mr. Binny. 

On board bis frfaqes^’e ship Owen Glen- 
dawer, on his passage home from the coast 
of Africa, Thomas, vou^st son of the Rev. 
George ’Thomson, Mmister of Melrose. 

In Kinoton, Jamaica, Colin Campbell, 
sen, esq. M.p. His generosity and huow^ 
nity ever administered to the necessities of 
the afflicted and unfortunate, and his lou as 
a professtonal character will long be felt. 

BILL 
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1824.J Bill of Mortality,—Marketi, !sc.—C^hal Skora. 

BILL OF mortality) from Noranlxr 84, to December SI, IS94. 

Chriitened. Buried. Send >5 369 SO Mid 

Melee * M»*e» S f Sand 10 159 60 ud 

Femdee - 9771/*, Femdee- 1764/*®®’ I J >0 “d 80 'SS 70 end i 

WhereofheTe died under teroyeere old 1059 A 490 end 30 959 80 end | 

1 30 Mid 40 9, '' 

^ 40 Hid 50 334 


Salt 5«. per tmehel; ijd. per pound. 


SOiyid 60 353 
60 and 70 363 
70 and 80 976 
80 end 90111 
90 and 100 90 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of'^TISH CORN »hich governs Importation^ 
from the Returns ending Dec. 18. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

' Beans. 

Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

65 11 

42 5 

21 0 

42 3 

42 7 

48 9 


PRICE OF FIX)UR, per Sack, Dec. 97, 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Dec. 99, 30r. l^d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Dec. 9i. 


Kent B^.... 


Or. to 

61. 

lOs. 1 

Fvnham Pockets.... 
Kent. 

71. 

Os, 

to 

19/, 

Os. 

Sussex Ditto . 


Os. to 

OU 

O^v ] 

41, 

ISs. 

to 

8 /. 

OSe 

Yearling. . 


Os. to 

4/. 

15s. 

Sussex. 

01, 

Os. 

to 

0 /. 

Os. 

Old ditto... 


Os. to 

0 /. 

Oy. 1 

Yearling. 

31. 

15S. 

to 

5/. 

it. 


’ PRICE.OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James's, Ha; 6l, lOs. Straw 31, 9j. Clover S{. I5s.—Whitechapel, Hap.Sh lOs. 
Straw 31. 6s. Clover 61. 3s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 97. To sink the Offal—^per stone of 8lbs. 

Beef.3r. lOd. to 4s. lOr/. Lamb .Os. aOd. ^ Os. Orf. 

Mutton.4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 97: 

Veal.5s. 6d, to 6s. 4il. Beasts. 1,917 Calves Sa 

Pork.5s. Od, to 6s. 4d. SheepandLambs 11,770 *Pigs ISO 

COAL MARKET, Dec. 97, 28s. Gd. to 40s. 

TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia 38s, Od, 

SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. Od. Curd 8i^s.— CANDLES, 8s, per Dot. Moulds lOs. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Cawals, Docks, Water Works, Irsurahcs, and 
Gas Light Companies (between the 25th of Nov. and 95th of December, 1824), at the 
Ofiice of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canals. Trent and Merse;, 75/. j price 2 , 200 /.—Loughborough, 197/.; price 4,600/.— 
Coventry, 44/. and bonus; price t,S 00 /.—Oxford, sliort aliares, 38/. and bonus; price 
850/.—Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus; price 290/.—Old Union, 4/.; price 103/— 
Neath, 15/,; price 400 /.—Swansea, 11/.; price 250/.—Monmouthshire, 10/.; price 945/. 
—Brecknock ud Aborpvenny, 8/.; price 175 /.—Stafford and Worcestershire, 40/.; price 
960 /.—Birmingham, 19/. 10s.; price 350 /.—Worcester and Birmingham, l/.l#s.; price 
56 /.—Shropshire, 8/.; price 175 /.—Ellesmere, 3/. lOs.; price 102/.—Rochdale, 4/.; price 
140 /.—Barnesley, 12/.; price 330 /.—Ismcaster, 1/.; price 45/.—Kennet and Avon, 1/.; 
price 29 /.—Basingstoke, price 16 /.—Wilts and Berks, price 7/.—Grwid Surrey, 2/.; price 
55 /.—Regent's, priCe 59/.— Docks. West Imda, 10/.; price 234/.—London, 4/. 10s.; 
price 110 /.— Water Works. East London, 6/. 10s.; price 127/—West Mi&Besex, 2/. 
10s.; price 6 . 5 /.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 68 /.—F«b and Life Insurance Compa¬ 
nies! Rwl Exchange, 10/.; price 815 /^lobe, 7/.; price 188/—Imperial 5/.; pice 
180/.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9/.—Hop, Os.; price 6/.—Guardian, price 20/.—Rock, 2s.; 

price 5/. _ Gas Ijoht Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 73/. — Impria), 40/. 

dividend 2/. 8s.; price 56/.—Phoenix,*29/. pid; price 14/, preme-LondouInstitu¬ 
tion, original Shares, price 31/» MBTEO 
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METEORO^KAL filARy, .r 4f. CARY, St.«d. 

Ifovemler 971 to Decanber 96, 1834, both inebisivf. 


Pahrenhcit’c Therm. 

'SjII-I’I s kJ 


.** C S 
5*J Oi5 # 
pg ®g « 


• Therm. ^ Fahrenheit's Therm. 

a "I Barom. ^ ,, 'sjj’f.i'* jLs n 

3 in. pti. Weather. ® | fi § B"on>. vt^eather 

Lei L_ ^ 


*46 60 47 ||8G,81f&ir 

47 47 46 

46 49 47 

6 47 49 49 

44 43 37 

37 43 43 

43 49 49 

49 51 49 

!! II 47 istormy 

45 51 50 ,39 min 

60 51 35 28, 9o!stormy 

82 37 33 (I 29, 94'fiiir ^ 

43 I 45 43 

47 55 56 




7j331il94j I 


231 I94| i 


56 pm. j5754pm. 


54 56 pm. 
5456 pm. 
5556 pm. 
56 54 pm. 
5654 pm. 

53 55 pm. 
S 364 pm. 
5452 pm. 

54 52 pm. 
63 pm. 54 52 pm. 

54 52 pm. 
53 pm. 53 54 pm. 

52 65 pm. 
68 55 pm. 
5552 pm. 

55 53 pm. 
63 55 pm. 


53 48 pm. 
4856 pm. 
63 56 pm. 


<• I 

RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co.'i04, Comer of lUak-building,, 

anb .on, 95, rAau*i;^;;r,TaEeT. 
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VOL. XCIV. PART II. 


EmbcUished with Views of Ide Hai. Chapel, and of the Tomb of Bp. Portbui, ' 
Sundridge, Kent; RepresetftatioDS of.L amb Row, Chester; and an 
Ancient Monument at Nutfield, Surrey. 


Mr Urban Myddelton House, 
Mr. URBAN, JVoi.. 13. 

I N that nleasing little work, “ The 
Ambulator,” is the following judi¬ 
cious observation : 

“,}n the church-yard of Fulham, Mid¬ 
dlesex, lie entombed many of the Prelates 
who have tilled the see of London since the 
Restoration; and whose names must excite 
respect in every bosom which holds dear the 
renown of the good and learned.” 

Tile above work then recorils the 
name^ of the Bislipps in the order in 
which their tombs are placed,*com- 
meiicing with that of Hishop l.owtli, 
next the vestry, who died in 1787; 
Tcrrick, 1777; llandolph, 1813; Gib¬ 
son, 1748; Sherlock, 17611 Comp'on, 
1713 ; Haytcr, 1762 ; Robinson, 1723. 
Bishop Henchman, who died in l(j75, 
is interred in the South aile of the 
Church; the inscription is edvered by 
pew,s. For the inscriptions on the 
ioinb.5 of the Bishops, see Lysons’s 
“ Environs of London,” and Faulk¬ 
ner’s “ Hislory of Fulham.”^ 

A tablet is aiiixcd to the South wall 
within the Church, with the following 
inscription: 

“ lu memory of the Right Reverend 
Beilby Porteus, D. D. late Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, and Dean of HU MajestyU Chapels 
Royal. He died on the 13th of May, 1809, 
aged 78 years.” • 

’ This inscriptioti seems deficient in 
not stating where this eminently good 
and pious pr^ate was buried. He wN$ 
interred in a vault in the Church-yard 
of Sundridge or Sundrish, in Kent, in, 
which parish he fotinded a Chapel of 
Ease, at Tde-Hill, a sinaU hamlet 
about two miles South of the parish 
Church. The Chapel and house for 
the minister are built of stone, in a 
very neat and proper style, and com- 
luaud one of the nnest prospects that 
can be imagined. The whole vale of 
OcKT. Min. Suj^ XCIV. Part II. 
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Tonbridge lies beneath t and on each 
side the eye ranges over a most luxu¬ 
riant landscape, exhibiting the wild . 
profusion of natu^.;iieighicned by all 
the charms of a rich and varied culti¬ 
vation. The Chapel was consecrated 
by the present Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, June 12, 1807. This noble be- 
ncjiiction of Bis1'.o|> Porteus is fully re¬ 
corded in Gent. Mag. vol. lxxvil i- 
p. .580, ii. p. 0’57; vol. lxxix. i. 486; 
and Dean llotigson’s “ Life of Bishop 
Porteus,” p. 23(j. 

The present minister is the Rev. 
Matthew Bloxham, M^ A. of Worces¬ 
ter College, O.xford, who is the first 
incuuiheiit. - 

A correct view of the Chapel, with 
a representation of.theTomb ih Sund- 
ridge Church-yard, cannot fifil of prov¬ 
ing acceptable to your reader^ (See 
the Plate.) 'Pile inscription on the 
Tomb is as follows : 

« la a v|pit below oro deposited the 
earthly remains of Beilby Porteus, D. D. 
late Bishop of London. He died May I a, 
180.9, aged 78 years. Also, of Margaret 
Porteus his wife, who died March 30, 1816, 
aged 74 years.” 

Yew and Cypress trees arc planted 
on the North, East, and South sides 
of the Bishop’s .tomb, and it is open 
on the West only. 

Yours, bcc. •. H. C. B, 


Mr. Urban, Dep. 10. 

I F thcre.^be any tenet of, I^jpery 
which it8 abettors, with the iiiirs-' 
trious exceptions of Leander Van 
Gessner, Wittmar, and some others in 
Germany, are more anxious to upbed^.', 
than another, at this day, it, i» tlpiy^i^^l 
tual denial'of the Holy Scrij^rjjrT 
the great tnass of the popobi 
above all, to,schools and. otfi 
of instructjqn, in defiance'!, 
tempt not only of the avowe 
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menta and conduct of almost all other 
professing^Christians, around them, but 
even of St. Paul’s observation in praise 
of Timothy. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) 

Each of the above-mentioned three 
Roman Catholic Clergymen, the for¬ 
mer at Marpurg, now at Darmstadt— 
the second at Munich, now in Russia— 
apd the latter at Ratisbon—has lately 
prepared and published a German 
translation of the New 'I'estamcnt, for 
which t^ey have all had episcopal but 
none of them papal authority. With 
the assistance of an hundred or more 
of their l)rethren, they have distributed 
each their own translation, differing 
very little from other, and that 
for the most part veri'allyi the first of 
these to the astonishing number of 
4.'l>0,000 copies, the second 80,(M)0, 
and tite third 70,000 copies. 

Dr. Van Ess, in his correspondenfe 
of last year, slated that above 200 boys 
attending the Latin School at Darm¬ 
stadt, and journeymen mechanics and 
soldiers, had sol<''itously applied to him 
for copies, which he sold and gave 
ainonmt them‘« that this brought 
crowth to his house, so that some¬ 
times there were 200 or 300 men 
round his dpors, mostly Catholics. He 
represented this fact to the Minister of 
War, which excited great joy among 
the soldiers, and many officers after¬ 
wards purchased them. The Minis¬ 
ter expressed his wish, that not merely 
the regular troops, but also^the militia 
should |)artake of them; and the su¬ 
perior officers observed, that those 
only were brave and faithful soldiers 
who were under the influence of true 
religion, and everyone is now required 
to produce his copy as he would his 
cartridge-box. He transmitted many 
Lutheran Bibles and T^taments for the 
use of prisoners in the' Houses of Cor¬ 
rection, where ^there was a great call 
for them. During the year 1823 alone 
he hacT distributed 30,000 copies; he 
adds, “the Secretary of the Minister 
of War, who takes great delight in 
Uiis business, observed to him that 
3000 Testaments deposited by him in 
the office of that department, would 
be far from sufficient.” The Minister 
of War of the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
issued circular orders to thd command¬ 
ing officers for ^ulating this general 
distribution, giving preference to the 
Catholic soldiers, ana next to the Pro¬ 
testants, and 2056 copies were imme¬ 
diately distributed gratis. 


Imm^ise editions are printed and 
circulated in Russia, under the imme¬ 
diate patronage of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, in several dialects ot his exten¬ 
sive nations, in wliich he has not for¬ 
gotten those who are suffering banish¬ 
ment in Siberia.—^The Patriarchs and 
Bishops of the Russian Greek Church 
have always lent a willing hand to this 
great^work, at which we cannot be 
surprised, as their whole institution 
has diflered more in lilieral toleration 
of sentiment and discipline from the 
Roman Church, than in its general 
formuix. It is a pleasing part to an¬ 
nounce, that by these dktributions 
among the Tschuwassians, Tschcre- 
missians, and Mordwinians, the New 
Testament has been read in their own 
languages, and several have been 
brought to the profession of Chris¬ 
tianity; and 1310 rubles were received 
from the heathen Calmucks in the 
Government of Astracan. Towards 
this amount many of their chief men 
and elders, as also the wives and 
daughters of their tribes, added their 
donations. 

A similar spirit of religious zeal per¬ 
vades Germany, and seconds the ef¬ 
forts and the sanction of the govern¬ 
ing Princes. In France their editions 
amounted together last year to 70,000 
copies; and the Turkish Bible from 
the MS version of Hali Bey, had 
then proceeded as far as the second 
book of Samuel; and the New Testa¬ 
ment of the same version had been 
carefully revised by Professor Keiffer 
of Paris. A. H. 

Mr. Urban, Paris, Dec. I i. 

N answer to your Correspondent 
R. I. p. 290 , who “ wishes to ob¬ 
tain information respecting the Bas- 
kerville family, and how related to 
Wyiiam the Conqueror?’’ I take.leave 
to offer the following genealogical 
sket h, as reported by Ordericus Vi- 
talis, the Munk of Jumieges, and 
other authorities. 

N. daughter to Richard Fitz-Gilbert 
de Clare, Lord of Tonebridge (grand¬ 
son of Geoffrey, one of the two bas¬ 
tard sons of Richard I. Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, from whom descended the 
houses of d’Eu-Soissons and de Clare), 
married Baldericus Teutonicus, or 
Baudiy, stirnamed the Teuton, who, 
with Wigarius his brother, had passed 
into the service of ‘Duke Richard,— 
“qui cum Wigerio fratre suo in Nor- 

manniam 
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manniatn venerunt Richardo 
vire.’’ 

Certain modern genealogists pretend 
to deduce the origin of these brothers, 
in the male line, from Charlemaign, 
through a son of the house of Lor* 
rain; but, inasmuch as it has been 
proved by Le Febvre, and other cor« 
rect historians, that the family of Lor* 
rain is not descended in the male line 
from that Emperor, the above pre¬ 
tension falls to the ground. By the 
daughter, as aforesaid, of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, and of Rose 
his wife, daughter to Walter Earl of 
Buckingham, Balderic had issue, be¬ 
sides six daughters, as many sons, who 
ail of them became founders of the 
same number of potent dynasties; viz. 
Nicholas, the eldest. Lord de Bacque- 
ville, or Baskervillc; 2d, Fulco d^Al- 
neto, Vicomte de Vernon-sur-Seine; 
Sd, Robert de Courcy, and, 4th, Ri¬ 
chard de Ncuville, from whom the 
noble lines of de Cour^ and de Ne¬ 
ville; .5th, Baudiy de Baugenyy, fa¬ 
ther of Landry, whom the genealo¬ 
gist Andrd Duchesne confounds, I ap- 

g rehend, with JJeraud, author of the 
ires de Beaujeu; and 6th, Wigerius 
Apuliensis, so called from liaving ac¬ 
companied Boemond, Duke of Apu¬ 
lia, on the flrst Crusade, anno I0g6. 

William the Conqueror mainly con¬ 
tributed to advance the fortunes of 
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In the year 1133, William Martel 
Lord of Bacqutfrille, grant^ to the 
Abbey de Tyron, by and with the 
consent of Alberie or Albreda his 
wife, Eudt) his brother, and Geofirey 
and Roger his sons, - II his right and 
title to the Priory of St Mary de Bac- 
queville. It is not known which of 
William’s sons continued the line of 
Martel de Bacqueville, in France; and 
in their usual way, the writers of that 
country affect ignorance, or they are 
so in reality, respecting the name of 
the founder and his posterity, of the 
English line of de Baskerville. 

As to the circumstance R. J. alludes 
to* of the Baskereiii^who first settled 
in England being called William the 
Conqueror’s nephew, we have to ob¬ 
serve that the nepos was a degree of 
relationship used sometimes very inde¬ 
finitely.—5es neveux in the French 
idiom means not only nephews, but 
graiid-cnildren, posterity i and of the 
Conqueror himself, it is observed that 
he called Alan I'ergeattt, Count of Bri- 
tanny, his nephew, though not other¬ 
wise related to him than as his son- 
in-law. In fine^, the arms of Matel de 
Baccptevillc are, d’Or, it trois marteaux 
(small hammers) de Gueules. 

Yours, &c. , 

Herve' de Montmorency, Col 

Mr. Urean, Exeter, Dec. 2. 


Balderic’s sons; as we are emphati¬ 
cally told by Ordericus:—” Hi nimi- 
rnm sub Duce Willielmo magna stre- 
nuitatc viguerunt, multisque divitiis ec 
honoribus ab eo ditati fuerunt, et hsc- 
redibus suis amplas {xtssessiones in 
Norinannia dimiserunt, &c.’* 

Nicholas de Bascherittvilla espoused 
the second daughter of Herfastus, sis¬ 
ter to Osbern, father of the renowned 
William Fitz-Oshern, Earl of Here¬ 
ford, founder of Cliflord Castle t4>ut 
from whom the family that bears the 
latter name is not descended. Gon- 
nora. Duchess of Normandy, consort 
of Duke RIbhard I. and grandmother 
to William the Conqueror, being the 
sister of Herfastus, was of course the 
Lady de Baskerville’s aunts conse¬ 
quently, King William and the son 
of Nicholas—William de Baskerville 
—were second cousins. This W'iltiam 
was surnamed Martel, Lord of Bac- 
queville, and those of his descendants 
in Normandy, the same. From ano¬ 
ther of his brothers sprang the family 
of St. Martin. 


Y our Correspondent W. H. in 
his l^otes on Dibdin’s Library 
Companion (Mag. for Nov. p.3g6), ex¬ 
presses some surprise that Clarendon’s 
llist. of Charles 11, should have pro¬ 
cured such a high price at the late Sir 
Mark Sykes's Sale; and says, fF'kat 
could induce Mr. Thorpe to give 14/. 
Jor what is called Lord Clarendons 
History, &c. 2 jrols. 4to ? For my own 

1 >art, I confess, from the account I 
lave read of its rarity^it would have 
excited no surprise to me, haij,it pro¬ 
duced more than double that amount. 
The history of this hook, your writer 
proceeds to tell us, is in the Royal in¬ 
stitution, borrowed from the Euro¬ 
pean Magazine: but as many of your 
readers may not have convenient ac¬ 
cess to these resources, allow me to 
coinmunicj^te a brief information on 
^he subject. 

This publication _ is a^ suppressed 
look, and its rarity is particularly no¬ 
ticed by Chalmers in Biog. Diet, under 
the article of Skebbeare ; and all books 
of this description, whether good or 

bad. 
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bad, as to their quality or merit, are 
uDif<>rml\| very scarce^, and commonly 
advance in price as they advance in 
a^e; also extravagant sums arc often 
given for them, and the rag& for them 
seems unabated. 

Mr. Pearson’s copy was sold, 1788, ‘ 
for I /. 1 Is. 6d.; but after the expiration 
of If) years, it more than trebled that 
price; for we find in 1804, at a sale of 
Mr.Edwards, it sold for 15 j. (id.; 
since which period 20 years having 
elapsed, what price might not have 
been expected for it now ? for many 
rare volumes of less curiosity and inte¬ 
rest have recently obtained more than 
20 times, and some cn hundred times, 
their former prices *. 

This curious work was edited by 
Dr. Shebbearc, bnt never published.— 
The following manuscript note is from 
the copy belonging to the late Isobc 
Keed, esq.: 

“This is the edition of Clarendon’s T/ife 
of Charles the Second, printed by Dr. Sheb- 
beare, the sale of which was restrained by 
an injunction of the Court of Chancery, 
obtained by the Dutchess of Queensbury, 
in consequence whereof *lhc whole impres¬ 
sion (except a few copies) were destroyed. 
The Tory int^duction was never printed in 
any other form.” 

Yours, &c. Shirley Woolmrr. 

Mr. Urba.v, X>cc. 4. 

HE career of the late Mr. Faunt- 
leroy and its fatal termination, 
has interested perhaps millions in 
these kingdoms. The moralist may 
have pitied his aberration from the 
rule of right, the divine may have la¬ 
mented his fall when under tempta¬ 
tion, and not a few may ha\e deemed 
his punishment too severe for the of¬ 
fence. Generally speaking, our laws 
are excellent. They are not written 
in sand, to be defaced by every wind, 
neilhet are they drawn in blood, to 
follow the caprices of an arbitrary ty¬ 
rant.* Still we are not to expect jicr- 

* Upwards of 20 years since a fice copy 
of “Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie” 
was marked 'three pence at Mr. Murch’s shop, 
Barnstaple, and for a long time no purchaser 
'could be found ; at last it fell into iny hands 
at that price. Soon after that period, Iklr- 
T. Payne, Mews-gate, priced a copy in 
his CaUlogue at tiro guineas, and at the 
Duke of Roxburgh's sale, one sold for I G(. 

6t. 


fection m an imperfect world ; and 
good as our laws are, they must par¬ 
take of the nature of their origin. 'Tlie 
nearer they are made to approach the 
Divine Law, the leas of error indeed 
will be found in them. 

Montesquieu has observed, that 
however “ the spirit of commerce 
unites nations, it does not in the same 
manlier unite individuals. We see 
that in countries where the people 
move only by the spirit of commerce, 
they make a truHir of all the humane, 
all the moral virtues i the smallest 
dues of ^umnnity arc the:,, to be ob¬ 
tained only for money.” In this coun¬ 
try, and in private life, the truth of 
this assertion may be denied; for a 
more humane character exists not 
than that pf the English merchant. 
His readiness to aid public charities, 
and to help private distresses, is a proof 
of this. But the spirit and essence of 
the ingenious Frenchman's proposi¬ 
tion seems to attach to some of our 
laws, fand particularly to that which 
ordains death for forgery. Ours is a 
great commercial nation, where pro- 
i)erty must be protected, it being the 
lifo-uloodof the system. Still this end 
might be obtained, perhaps in a milder 
manner than what is now in use. Ba¬ 
nishment for life might be a punish¬ 
ment sufliciently scveic, especially to 
that class of society to which Mr. 
FauiUleroy belonged. This mode 
might be safely adopted by us, since 
we arc become so populous that colo¬ 
nization would strengthen rather than 
enfeeble our national powers. 

The true intent of Law is not the 
])unishnient hut the ]>revcntion of 
crime. This efl’ect might be produced 
more readily, by placing criminals in 
deserved disgrace for life, than by put¬ 
ting them out of existence. Dead 
mev) can tell no talcs, neither can they 
give any examples. A difl'ercnce of 
crime also should be followed by a va¬ 
riety in punishment. Philosophy would 
deem it an abuse to punfsh the crime 
of a Faunileroy hi the same manner as 
that of a Thurtcll. Some seeming va¬ 
riation there may be in the present 
mode of executing for forgery and 
murder, but none in reality. A 
s|)eedier execution of a sentence is 
often a greater mercy. Dissection of 
a dead criminal is indeed very useful 
and necessary to ensure the health of 
his living countrymen. The quantum 
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PART II.] Longo-bardie Monument at Nutfield, Surrey. 

of punishment, hosvevcr, ^tenrlin;^ 
this order of the law, seems in n)any 
inslanccs to full, not on the olfending 
and unfeeling individuals, but on his 
innorent relcttives. 

It is stated that the Roman Empe¬ 
ror Alexander, the successor of th( 
vile and e(}emin.ite Heliogabalus, “ ba- 
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nished one of his secretaries for forg¬ 
ing a bill in his council, and (faused 
the sinews of his fingers to be cut 
through, that he might never be able 
to write after.’’ A sight of blood in 
public executions is very properly dis¬ 
tasteful to Englishmen. Tlii rone is 
therefore an instrument preferable to 
the w'hecl or guillotine. But in the 
amputation of the fingers, no more 
blood would be drawn than in the 
mildest form of punishing with the 
military cat. Such mode of punish¬ 
ment mr forgery (ampuUition) would 
justly designate the oflendcr, and pre¬ 
vent in him a recurrence of the of¬ 
fence. 

The humble Individual who has 
thus presumed to address you, Mr 
Urban, is not such a knight-errant as 
to suppose his feeble sentiments may 
lead to an cn'eclual improvement of 
our legislation in any one point, lie 
knows, however, that in this h.ippy 
country, opinion is free to every one. 
He is aware also, that under our en¬ 
viable Constitution, popular opinion, 
when temperately expressed, is aUend- 
ed to by our rulers. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he believes there is no 
impropriety in giving publicity to sen- 
tiracuts excited by the sud'erings of a 
fellow creature. They may be taken 
up by some more able advocate, and 
may lead to a further consideration of 
the subject. In this he would much 
rejoice i for he is free to confess, that 
in his humble opinion he, and^ he 
only, “ who sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.'” 


Or, in English : 

Sir ThnipM de Roldham lies here; 

God on his soul h>.' 'i mercy. 

The stone is broken ; and one piece 
containing part of the name is fixed in 
the pavement near it. 

Yours, &c. B. N. 


Yours, &c. 


SoMKRTON.. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 10. 

1 WAS reminded by the account of 
the two ancient I,ongo-bardick 
Monuments lately found at Mickle- 
ham in Surrey, described in p. 240, of 
one nearly coeval at Nutfield Church 
in the same county. The annexed re- 

K esentation of it is from Mr. Br^’s 
istory of Surrey, vol. II. p.270. 'liie 
inscription runs as follows: 
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Drawingi of Crosses, ^c. 

Mr. URBAir, Burton-street, Dec. 15. 

A S jroiit useful Re{x>sitor 3 r is the 
hide of frequent euquiiy as well 
as information, 1 am induced to claim 
its friendly aid in appealing to the pub- 
lick respectine the late fVilliam Alex¬ 
ander, of the British Museum, and the 
collections of sketches, &c. he made 
of the Crosses in Great Britain. Hav¬ 
ing lately purchased above UK) of these 
drawings and sketches, with numerous 
memoranda on the subject, I am in 
hopes of obtaining more of his mate¬ 
rials, or collateral elucidations. I know 


hif the late Mr. Alexander. [xciv. 

myself, ihi also confer some share of 
fame on the artists employed in its 
execution. 

Mr. A. had proposed to publish this 
work in 12 folio numbers, at one gui. 
nea each, and to include 72 engravings 
in the volume. I am rather inclined 
th print it in 4to, to give about 100 
subjects in copper-plate and wood, and 
to issue it at about six guineas, small 
4to, and TO guineas large paper, 4to. 
Gentlemen desirous of promoting such 
a work on these terms, will probably 
coniinunicatp with me; and I can as- 


that he had devoted much time and at¬ 
tention to the ei^uir^, had visited j^e- 
veral places expressly^to make sketches, 
had the assistance and co-operation of 
the late Mr. Lowry in delineating those 
at Waltham, Northampton, Gedding- 
ton, &c. and had issued a prospectus 
announcing the publication of a lar^e 
folio volume, illustrative of the various 

S ecies of Crosses. Although some 
awings, I beljeve, were finished for 
his publication, I am not aware that 
any plates wero. engraved. 

A quarto volume of his memoranda 
in a parchment cover, connected with 
his folio volume of Sketches, is miss¬ 
ing ; and this 1 should be glad to ob¬ 
tain. I am also anxious to secure co¬ 
pies of any letters lie wrote on the sub¬ 
ject i or hints or information rci ;ting 
to Crosses generally or particularly. 
Communications of these, or of 
sketches of crosses, or codduits, will 
be esteemed particular favours. 

Associating as 1 did for many years 
with the late amiable and estimable 


sure thqip that the voluni.. will be 
limited to a certain number of impres¬ 
sions, and thus rendered, like my vo¬ 
lume on Fonthill, a valuable properly 
to the original subscribers. A copy of 
the latter work has recently sold at a 
public sale for 21. 5s. subscribed for 
at 1 guinea. 

It IS a duty to my old friends and to 
my own character, to state that it is 
not my intention to commence the 
work on Crosses till my “Chronolo¬ 
gical Volume on Ecclesiastical Archi¬ 
tecture,'* and also the Dictionary of 
Ancient Architecture, are both finish¬ 
ed. The “ History of Bath Abbey 
Church,’’and third volume of Beau¬ 
ties of Wiltshire,’’ both long due to 
the public, are now nearly reprinted, 
after having been once destroyed by 
fire. My volume on Wells Cathedral 
is just finished. J. Britton. 



F your Correspondent A. C. had 
defended the recent alterations of 


Mr. Alexander, — often discoursing 
with him on the subject, and partici¬ 
pating with him in his amusements 
and anticipations, I feel all my dor¬ 
mant friendship, my tmfeigned regard 
for his wohh, my devotion to his in¬ 
terest, and adifiiration for his talents 
and character, again revived and ar¬ 
dent. 1 am therefore strongly im|}ell- 
ed tc carry into effect a scheme on 
which he had meditated for years; 
and towards the perfecting of which 
he had devoted much time and money. 
With the collections before me, and 
the experience of nearly 2i years, the 
task which he contemplated as her¬ 
culean and appalling, would be to me 
comparatively easy. It would be my 
aim to render such a publication ele¬ 
gant, original, and crraitable to the 
name of the first projector, convinced 
that I should thereby secure credit to 


Lichfield Cathedral with half the zeal 
with which he has extolled the excel¬ 
lence of plaster, which, by his remark 
on one of the mullions of the West 
window, he seems to insinuate is pre¬ 
ferable to stone, I should not again 
hav'e troubled you with a line on the. 
subject of these repairs, which surely 
can be commended only by those who 
sanctioned them. 1 too well know 
what has been done within the last 
thirty years in the interior of Lich¬ 
field Cathedral; and I also know how 
to appreciate A. C.’s favourite compo¬ 
sition, when used judiciously on the 
inside of a building; and looking a 
little beyond Lichfield for an exam¬ 
ple, I can inform him that the Choir 
Screen of York Minster is an admira¬ 
ble and a lasting monument of the 
beauty and durability of plaster. 

1 certainly do not know how this ad¬ 
mirable 
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mirable Cement may brave th| seasons 
at Lichfield, but of this I am certain, 
that the atino<«phere of London is so 
little favourable to the composition, 
that the name of its maker, brief as 
it is, often appears without one or two 
of its letters. 

As I am not in the habit of consults 
in^ servants on matters of taste in ar¬ 
chitecture, it will no longer be^won- 
dered at that I did not obtain certain 
scraps of information which A. C. has 
proved would have been unessential 
to my purpose. On better authority I 
will inform him that the experiment 
of casing a tower with platter was 
tried some years ago at Durham, and 
relinquished, for reasons which should 
have been well considered at Lichfield 
before it was determined to dumoli slp 
all that remained of the stone orna¬ 
ments, which had been executed up¬ 
wards of five centuries, and supply 
their room with a material whicri is 
applauded for lasting “ thirty years!" 

Blithlield Hall \\as re-edihed in imi¬ 
tation of stone nearly twenty years ago 
by its present noble owner, and with 
the good taste by which Lord Bagot 
is so eminently distinguished, his Ixird- 
ship has scrupulously avoided the in¬ 
troduction of minute ornaments and 
mouldings on the exterior, well know¬ 
ing that such decorations in plaster 
speedily yield to time: but all the or¬ 
namental features in the front of Lich¬ 
field Cathedral are of this humble ma¬ 
terial, and, as 1 have already said, 
are coarse specimens of plaster-work. 

Eaton Hall, the magniheent seat of 
Earl Grosvenor, is built of stone and 
plaster} the former material is applied 
to the exterior, and the latter to the 
interior without exception. Both 
without and within, this vast and im¬ 
posing fabric is of the most splendid 
“Gothic” architecture imaginahle. 
The ornaments possess high delicacy 
and beauty, and there can be no more 
doubt of the durability of the compo^ 
sition than of the masonry. 

I have now, I think, given sufll- 
cient proof that 1 am no enemy to 
plaster, when it is judiciously employ¬ 
ed ; but A. C. has too hastily con¬ 
cluded that I dwell with fierfect ad¬ 
miration on the interior of his Cathe¬ 
dral. I repeat, that I have often con¬ 
templated with delight the charmingly 
proportioned ailes, the beautifully en¬ 
riched windows, the nobly groined 
roof, the gracefully turned arches, and 
their exquisitely carved ornaments. 


Some of these features may have been 
partially scraped, white-wwhed, and 
mended with plaster, but they are no 
more indebted for their beauty and 
magnificence to the taste and judg¬ 
ment of a modern architect, than the 
nation is obliged to the scientific Mr. 
Gayferc for the design of King Henry 
Vllth’s Chapel. The Choir of Lich¬ 
field Cathedral has throughout been 
deformed and defaced ; and the altar 
in particular removed and dcstrtwed by 
the profane hand of James Wyatt 
This is an irretrievable injury} and 
the glazed or plastered arches are not 
likely soon to be relieved of their de- 
filAnents. Suchs t^teless havoc as 
this in a Cathedral, is worse than the 
barbarous injuries of the Puritans who 
iiiutiljtid^ithout mercy whatever they 
touched; but Mr. Wyatt left not a 
trace behind of whatever he deemed 
unsightly. 

But why, let me ask A. C. do you 
make use of s'xme in the repairs of the 
Eastern part of your Church, if you 
can obtain a better material ? Why 
crop and curtail the pihnacles of their 
fair proportions and beauty, that you 
may go to the expence of stone in re¬ 
placing these ornanients,«when you 
can have plaster pinnacles ip all their 
ancient beauty at a smaller co|t? 

I can adduce no better proof than 
this, that stone is preferred to plaster 
even at Lichfield, and that economy 
and ex|)ed'^ion decides in favour of 
the latter whenever it is made use of. 

,But the slow and substantial pro¬ 
cess of the repairs at York is, after all, 
what should be recommended to imi¬ 
tation. Only such arches, stones, or¬ 
naments, and figures, as were irre¬ 
trievably decayed, were removed and 
replaced by new,ones. The repair of 
the West front of that noble pile was 
the work of many years^ and the mo¬ 
dern parts having bran stained, the 
colour of the fa 9 ade is now uniform, 
and no less perfect than when le^i by 
Archbishop William de Melton in the 
14th century. 

If the funds of Lichfield Cathedral 
are inadequate to the praiseworthy 
spirit of the Dean and Chapter, it is to 
be lamented, but it certainly is not 
judicious to use plaster for the sake of 
eifpedition, on the outside of a Church, 
when the same or a very little more 
ntoney expended in the coiuk of five 
years, would have restored dp decayed 
front substantially and pcrmtly 

Yours, &c. 55 . 

Mr. 
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Clifford's Tower, York. — Shakspeare’s Hen. VIII. [xciv. 


Mr. Urban, York, Dec, 14.. 
T will 6e known to many of yoHtr 
readers, that there is near the Cas* 
tie of York a mound, natural or arti¬ 
ficial, upon which are th^ remains 
(little more than a shell) of a tower, 
usually called Clifford’s Tower, sup¬ 
posed to have been formerly the keep 
of the Caitle. This mound has often 
been the thdme of Antiquarian discus¬ 
sion ahd research. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that a considerable addition is 
about being made'to the castle, in or¬ 
der to bring in practice the system of 
classification of prisoners j for this pur¬ 
pose it is propos^ to destroy Clifford’s 
Tower, and level tht: mound, that Si¬ 
tuation being considered the best for 
the proposed additions. Thus one of 
the greatest ornaments to the City is 
to be sacrificed to provide prisoners 
with drawing-rooms, &c. Iiowevar, 
the present possessor (S. W. Waud, 
esq. of Camblesforth), finding that he 
cannot resist the Act of Parliament, 
obliging him tty sell his property, de¬ 
termined to have a search made in 
the tower; for which purpose consider¬ 
able excavations were made. It was 
clearly ascertained that the mound 
consisted of earth thrown over some 
burned wpod, fire. fire.; and it is to 
this I ^’ish to call the attention of 
those skilled in Antiquarian lure.— 
We know that two Roman Eriperors 
(viz. Severus and Constantius Cldorus) 
died in this city. Tradition states the 
former to have been burned between 
York and Holdgate, where there at;e 
at present mounds known by the name 
of Severus’ Hills. Is it not then more 
than probable that the latter had his 
funeral pile on the site of this same 
Clifford’s Tower, and that the mound 
in question was thre^n up over his 
pile ? If any of your Correspondents 
IS acquainted 4with particulars of the 
funeral obsequies of Constantins Chlo- 
rus, which in any way militate against 
this^snppositioii, he w'lll perhaps be so 
obliging as to make the “York folks” 
acquainted with them, through the 
medium of your Publication, which, as 
you most probably are acquainted with, 
has no small circulation in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. , W. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. h. 

LLOW me to solicit the opinion 
of such of your Correspondents, 
as may feel disposed to express it on 
the folbiyittg passage of Shakspcarc; 


By this/jn fell the angels; how then can 
mui. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?” 

These iinep will immediately be re¬ 
cognized as occurring in Wolsey’s 
well-known advice to Cromwell, Hen. 
VIII. Act 3, Scene 2; and the diffi- 
qiiUy which I-wish to have explained 
lies in the words—“ the image of his 
Maker.” That this expression should 
be aif|)lied to man, is nothing surpris¬ 
ing, as it is stamped with the autho¬ 
rity of Scripture. But its position in 
the above passage teems, ifl interpret 
it correctly, to be destructive of the 
argument which Wolsey whes to 
enforce. 

" By this sin fell the anCELS ; huw then 
can man 

• *■ * * hope to win by't ?” 

If the angels were punished by ex¬ 
pulsion from Heaven, for attempting 
to exalt themselves still higher than 
they stood, how can man, a creature 
inferior in his nature to them, and 
consetjuently [lossessing less power to 
carry bis ambitious 'views into execu¬ 
tion, hope for success ? Or, in another 
view, how is it to be expected that the 
favour of Heaven should attend such 
conduct in man, as was in the case of 
tlic angels, marked with displeasure. 

But the introduction of the words, 
“ the image of his Maker,*’ seems com¬ 
pletely tQ alter the argument, in is- 
much- as they seem intended, un ess 
introduced merely to fill up the mea¬ 
sure, to place man in the scale of 
creation above the angels, by predi¬ 
cating of him an upproaeli to the di¬ 
vine perfection, which is not attri¬ 
buted to them. This is a view of the 
matter vvhic'n I cannot imagine Shaks- 
peare to have entertained; for as he 
adopts the Scriptural expression, *' the 
image of his Maker,’’ he could hardly 
hare forgotten that, on similar autho¬ 
rity, man is declared to be placed " a 
little lower than the angels.’’ I con¬ 
fess 1 do not po.ssess logical acumen 
Miotigh to discover the bearing which 
the words have upon tHe rest of the 
passage. Nor do 1 experience much 
wonder at my own obtuseness, since I 
recently met vvith some gentlemen 
eminent for their literary attainments, 
who were on this subject as much in 
the dark as myself. It is strange that 
the commentators, and particularly 
Dr. Johnson, who observes with some 
severity the logical errors occurring in 
other plays of bhakspeare, should he in 
this instance wholly silent. W.C.D. 

Mr. 





Mr. Urbait, Chester, Dec. 15. 
HE antiquated mansions and rows 
of Chester aVe ■ well-know^ ob¬ 
jects of curiosity; and among them 
that called Lamb-row was one of the 
most remarkable. It was situate im¬ 
mediately below the church of St. 
Bridget, on the West side of Bridge- 
street 

The materials of which the building 
was composed varied little from those 
of other timber mansions of thtf same 
<late, a fine specimen of one of which 
exists in the adjoining house, the Fal¬ 
con Inn, probably an older building 
than the Lamb-row was. I conceive 
the oldest timber-houses in Chester are 
those on the South side of Watergate- 
strect (particularly the Bishop’s), and 
the premises occupied as the brewery 
of Messrs. Newell and Gaman, on the 
Hast side of Bridge-street. These are 
similar in material to the Lamb-ro^, 
with massy beams of oak, heavy roofs, 
and the interstices of the timber in the 
fronts filled up with sticks and clay. 

The age o|' the Lamb-row is pretty 
clearly determined by the inscription 
on a stone discovered after the fall of 
the building: 

16—H—65 
R. B. 

that is, probably, Randle Holme, the 
builder, for it is certain that this was 
the mansion of the family of Holme, 
the Cheshire antiquaries. The ” se¬ 
cond Randle Holme” died four years 
after the above date. Sept. II, l65g. 

Gent. Mao. XCIV. Part II. 

B 


It would appear, however, that the 
*' third Randle” madcjsomc important 
and obnoxious alterations; since on 
once looking over the^records of the 
Corporation, I found a resolution of an 
Assembly, passed in 167 O, ordering, 
that ** the nuisance erected^by Randle 
Holme, in his new building in BHdge- 
strect, near to the two Churches, lie 
taken down, as it annoys hif neigh¬ 
bours, and hinders their prospect from 
their houses.” This ** nuisance” could 
not have been better described. The 
following year there is another entry 
in the Assembly Book: “ Mr. Holme, 
pointer, w.is fined 3/. ds. 8 d. for con¬ 
tempt to ihe Mayor, in proceeding in 
his building in Bridge-street.” Mr. 
Holme, however, went on with his 
work sans ceremoniet and it appears 
from the address of a letter in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. R. Llwyd (author of 
“ Beaumaris Bay ”) to tlu third Randle 
Holme, that it continued the residence 
of that heraldic fami^ so late as 1707 . 
Tradition says, the Holme family af¬ 
terwards sunk into extreme indig^cc, 
and a descendant was, early in the 18 th 
century, an occasional boots and waiter 
at a tavern in Liverpool. 

How this property became alienated 
from the Holmes has not been ascer¬ 
tained. It*was occupied about the 
nflddle of the last century as a public- 
liouse called the I^mb, the sign of 
v^ich was remaining in front of the. 
house in the recollection of persons 
now living; and hence it acquired the 

name 
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name of The Lamb-row. Within the 
last fort^or fifty yeaA it was used ft a 
butter market, and as a market-place for 
tlie deal^ in Welch flannels, linseys, 
&c. It was afterwards apportioned out 
into distinct dwelling, and remained 
till its fall a ^eral lodging-house. 
About five weeks before that event, it 
was porehased from Mr. P. Price and 
Mr.Cieorge French, by Mr. £. Roberts. 

We are now arrived to the period of 
its fall,'which happened in 1821. It 
took place in the afternoon; the pro¬ 
jecting portion at the South end (where 
the four quatrefuiis are seen in the en¬ 
graving) suddei^y mve way, and tpni- 
bled into the stree^with a loud crash. 
An immense volume of dust rose from 
the ruins, and it was some time before 
the by-standers coakl ascertain what 
damagfs was done. Happily no iryury 
was sustained by the inhabitants. An 
old woman, named Surah Adams *, 
was sitting in the upper room at the 
moment the over-hanging roof bore 
down the trembling bunding beneath ; 
the wall (if such it may be called) of 
the apartment separated within six 
inches of a chair on which she was 
seated, and she fortunately escaped; 
had she rebioved that distance further, 
she would inevitably have been preci¬ 
pitated'into the street. 

Aiihough the loniib-row p>‘ojectcd 
so fearfully, it was tliought by some 
able builders to be perfectly safe, and 
likely to remain a century to come. 
One of its late proprietors was deci¬ 
dedly of this opinion, and answered all 
observations on its insecurity by saying, 
“ it will last longer than thou wilt.” 
A short time proved his remark ill- 
founded. 

Yours, &c. J- H. H. 

FLY LEAVES-No. XXIII. 

Recreations for Invalids. 

I N *' the Benefit of the auncient 
Bathes of Buckstoncs, which curelli 
must greeuous Sick nesses, neuer before 
publimed; compiled by John Jones, 


* This old woman, called by the. vulgar 
Sail Adams, was reputed td lie a skilful 
practitioner in things relating to the other 
world—a sort pf Meg Merrilies, in whose 
hands ftte liod placed the destinies of map- 
kind.—It does not argue well fur her ftre- 
sighl, t^t she should have placed herself in 
so dangerous a situation. 


Phisitiil, at the Kings Mede nigh 
Darby, anno salutis 1572,’* is the fol¬ 
lowing description of exercises and 
amusements adapted to the invalid. 
The latter do. not appear to be no¬ 
ticed by cither Brand or Strutt.. 

To the sickly [says the author] 
'kmall exercyse will serue, by reason of 
feeblenesse, not able too suffer pau- 
tyn^, ueyther verily so violent for 
tneni shalbee requysite. But if their 
strength will sustayne it, an exercyse 
conueuient for tlieyr callinge 8h.tlbcc 
vsed. 

Trol in Madam. The ladyrs, gentle¬ 
women, wyues, and maydes, maye in 
one of the galleries walke: and if the 
weather bee not agreeable too theirc 
expectacion, they may haue, in the 
ende of a bench, eJeuen holes made, 
intoo the which to trowle pummetes, 
or bowles of leade, bigge, little, or 
meane, or also of copper, tynne, woode, 
eylher vyolent or sofie, after their owne 
discretion. The pastyme Tronic in 
Madame is terniecl.* 


Lykewysc, men feeble the same may 
also practise, in another gallery of the 
nevve buyldinges, and this dooth nut 
only strengthen the stoniack, and vp- 
per parts aboue the inydryfe, or wast, 
out also the middle partes beneath the 
sharp gristle and the extreme partes, 
as the liandes and le^es, accoruing to 
the wayght of the thing trouied, fast, 
soft or meane. 

Bowling. In lyke manner bowling 
inalluycs, the weather connenient, and 
the bowles fitte to suche game, as ey- 
ther in playne or lunge ailayrs, or in 
suche as haue cranckes with halfe 
bowles, which is the fyner and gentler 
exercise. 

Shoting the noblest exercyse. Shoot- 
inge at garden buttes, too them whom 
it apeeeth and pleaseth, in place of 
noblest exercyse slandelh, and that ra¬ 
ther wyth longe bowc, than Vvyth tyl- 
ler, stone bowe, or crosse bowe. Al¬ 
beit to them that otherwyse cannot, by 
reason of greefe, feeblenesse, or lacke 
of vse, they may be allowed. 

This practise of ail other the man- 
lyest, leaueth no part of the body vn- 
exercised, the brest, backe, reynes, 
wast, and armes, with drawing the 
thyghes, and legges, with running or 
going. 

Irind ball, or yarne ball. The wind 
baule, or yurne ball, beiwene three or 
foure, shall , not be invtile to be vsed, 
in a place conuenienl, cache keeping 

ihcir 
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their limite for tossing, whernn may 
bee A very profitable exercise, % cause 
at all tymes they keepe not the Ivke 
force in stryking, so that they shalbee 
constrayned too vse more violent stretch¬ 
ing, with swifter mouinge at one tyme 
than another, which wiu make the ex¬ 
ercise more nymble and deliuer, both, 
of hand and whole body, therefore en- 
• creasing of heat, through swift moon¬ 
ing, in all paites the sooner. * 

Plumhes, or teeightes, Plumbetes, 
of Galene termed alteres, one borne in 
cche hande, vp and downe the stayers, 
galeries, or chaanbers, according to your 
strength, maye bee a goode ana profita¬ 
ble exercise: s6 may you vse wayghtes 
in lyke matter. 

Bou) lyne. A fyne hallyer, or bowe 
lyne, a foote or twoo hyer then a man 
may reache, fastened in length, some 
way, shall not bee vnprofitable, liolden 
by the handes, thereby to stretche 
them; very excellent, as well forstretch- 
inge of the mydrife, interne panicles 
and wast, with all the rest of the 
partes, as also to pfeserue and defend 
them from a])ostemcs, obstructions, 
and paynes thereto incident. 

These excrcyse of your owne power, 

I thinke, for thys place sumcient. 
Nowe we will shewe how they may 
bee profitable vnto you thorow others 
mouing; as well by waggon, charriet, 
horselitter, and rydmg, as by cradle and 
chayor hanged, in sorte as to thdt vse 
may be best framed, all very profitable, 
as they may bee exercised: much, lit¬ 
tle, or meane, close, or open in the 
ayre, as to the parties shall bee requi¬ 
site : taking time likewise in the vsing, 
swift, slowe, or meane; long, short, 
or meane. And so likewyse in rock¬ 
ing by vice or engyne; or on the flonre, 
which is more shaking, and therfore to 
them that may suffer it more profiuble. 

The other good to weaker person;, 
as that in frame, conueyed by {>endent, 
from one to another, standing asunder 
according to the length of the engyne, 
three or iiij fedome drawen 4rom mem* 
to the other, swift, slow, or meane, 
long, short, or mean, as to the party 
shaibe conuenieiit. Omitting other de- 
uises to opportunity, &c. 

Eu. Hood. 


Christmas Festivals. 

N the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, and its civil esta¬ 
blishment in the fourth century, the 
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festivals held in honour of Bacchus and 
otl\ipr heathen deifies at this season of 
the year gradually fell into de^ay. The 
primitive teachers of the Christian reli¬ 
gion prohibited these scenes of festi¬ 
vity, as being nnsuiteu to the sacred 
character of their divine Founder; but 
on the formation of a regular hierar¬ 
chy, supported by political power, the 
introduction of particular festivals, 
adapted to the respective periods of the 
Pagan ones, soon became general. 
Tlius, by adopting the obsolete feasts 
of the Greeks and Romans, and adapt¬ 
ing them to the most striking events 
ill the lives of the great Founder of 
Chnstianity and hi^ Imowers, the pre¬ 
judices of the Pagan worshippers were 
shaken, and numerous converts ob¬ 
tained. Unfortunately these Festival 
and Sdiiit days at length became so 
numerous under the papal authority, 
that the days of the year were not suf¬ 
ficiently numerous for their celebra¬ 
tion. Plowever, since the Relbrination 
the far greater portion have sunk into 
oblivion, and arc only known by refer¬ 
ring to the old calendars bf the Saints. 
Yet the principal ones commemorated 
in honour of Christ are still retained, 
though not celebrated witli the same 
festivity and shew as in fornjer tfmes. 
Among these, Christmas Day, as being 
the reputed birth-day of our Saviour, 
may be considered the most imjiortant; 
and here we shall notice its introduction 
into the country, and some of the pe¬ 
culiar traits of its celebration. 

The first festival of this kind ever 
held in Britain, it is said, was cele¬ 
brated by King Arthur in the city of 
York, A. D. 621 *. Previously to this 
year, the 26th of December was dedi¬ 
cated to Satan, or to the heathen dei¬ 
ties worshipped during the dynasties of 
the British, Saxon, and Danish Kings, 
in the year 521, this clyvalrous Mo¬ 
narch gained the sanguinaiy bat^e on 
Badan Hills, when 90,000 of the enemy 
were slain, and the cily of York im¬ 
mediately delivered op to him. *He 
took op his winter quarters at York, 
and there held the lestival of Christ- ^ 
mas. The churches which lay levelled ' 
to the ground he caused to be re-iiuilt, 
and the vices attendant on heathenish 
feasts were (ranished from York for 

• The observation of this day became ge- 
neaal in the Cathofic Churcli almut the year 
600; and waa so named from ChrisH ttilssa, 
or mass of Chr'ist. 
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ever. Tiiis dorious example was soon 
followed. York ser^ved as a beaco^ of 
light to the whole empire. The festi¬ 
val of Christmas soon became general, 
and a moral and religious /lation soon 
succeeded to a Bacchanalian and idola¬ 
trous race. 

As if in memory of its origin in this 
county, Yorkshire seems to preserve 
the festivities of Christmas with more 
splendour and ancient hospitality than 
any other part of Great Britain. The 
din of preparation commences some 
weeks before, and its sports and ca¬ 
rousals generally continue beyond the 
first month of the new year. 

The first intiftiatnn of Christmac, in 
Yorkshire, is by what are there called 
vessel-cup singers, generally poor old 
women, who, about three weeks before 
Christmas, go from house to house, 
with a waxen or wooden doll, fai^as- 
tically dressed, and sometimes adorned 
with an orange, or a fine rosy-tinged 
apple. With this in their hands, they 
sing or chaunt.,an old carol, of which 
the following homely stanza forms a 
part: 

God bless the master of this house. 

The mistress also. 

And ail the little children 
• That round the table go! 

The image of the child is, no doubt, 
intend^ to represent the infant Sa¬ 
viour ; and the vessel-cup is, most pro¬ 
bably, the remains of the missail-howl, 
which anciently formed a part of the 
festivities of this season ot the year. 

Another custom, which commences 
at the same time as the vessel-cup sing¬ 
ing, is that of the poor of the pari^i 
visiting ail the neighbouring farmers to 
beg corn, which is invariably given to 
them, in the quantity of a full pint, at 
least, to each. This is called mump¬ 
ing, as is the custom which exists in 
Bedfordshire^^of the poor begging the 
broken victuals the day after Christ- 
mas-day. 

Christmas-eve is, in Yorkshire, ce- 
lebVated in a peculiar manner. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, the bells 
greet " old father Christmas” with a 
merry {real, the children parade the 
streets with dmms, trumpets, bells, or 
erhaps, in their absence, with the po¬ 
et and shovel, taken frohi their hum¬ 
ble cottage fire; the yule candle* is 
lighted, and 

-High on the cheerful fire * 

Is blazing seen th’ enormous Christmas 
brand. 


Snppenis served, to which one dish, 
from the lordly mansion to the hum¬ 
blest shed, is, invariably, furmety; 
yule-cake, one of which is always made 
for each individual in the family, and 
other more substantial viands, are also 
added. Poor Robin, in his Almanack 
« for the year 1678 (speaking of the win¬ 
ter quarter), says, *‘and lastly, who 
would but praise it, because of Christ-* 
maf,.when good cheer doth so abound, 
as if all the world were made of mince- 
pies, plum-pudding, and furmety. ” 
And Brand says, '* on the night of 
this eve our ancestors *were wont to 
light candles of an enormous size, 
called Christmas candles.” To enu¬ 
merate all the good cheer which is pre¬ 
pared at this festival is by no means 
neccssaiy. In Yorkshire, the Christ¬ 
mas pie IS still a regular dish, and is re¬ 
gularly served to the higher class of vi¬ 
sitants, while the more humble ones 
arc tendered yule-cake, or bread and 
cheese, in every house which th^ en¬ 
ter during the twelve days of Cflirist- 
mas.* The Christinas pie is one of the 
good old dishes still retainc'd at a York¬ 
shire table *. It is not of modern inven¬ 
tion. Allan Ramsay, in his poems, 
tells us, that among other baits by 
which the good ale-wife drew customers 
to her house, there never failed to 
them. 

Ay A 7)ule whene'er they came, 

A braw goose-pie. 

And the intelligent and close ob¬ 
server of our customs, Misson, in his 
travels in England, says, “Danstoutes 
les families on fait a Noel un fanieux 

J atd qu’on appelle le |«itd de Noel, 
'’est un grand science que la compo¬ 
sition de ce patd; e’est un docte hachis 
de languede boeuf, deblancdevolaille, 
d’oeufs, de sucre, des raisins de Co- 
rinthe, d’ecorce de citron et d'orange, 
dc diverses sortes d'epiceries," See. 

Of the Christmas Plays anciently 
performed at this season, some remains 
^till exist in the West of England, 
particularly in ComwaK; but the re¬ 
presentation of these dramatic exhibi¬ 
tions is almost wholly confined to chil¬ 
dren, or very young persons. The ac¬ 
tors are fantastically dressed, decorated 


* The Shield Iris mentions a colossal 
Christmas pie, prepared for a convivial party 
by Mr. Roberts, in Fugate, which consisted 
of 56 lbs. of flour, 80 rabbits, 43 lbs. of 
pork, IS lbs. of vcsl, and 90 lbs. of butter, 
pepper, &c. Tho weight was 13 st. 13 lbs. 

with 
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with ribands and painted ^per^ and 
have wooden swords, and alrthe equi¬ 
page necessary to support the several 
characters they assume. To entertain 
their auditors, they learn to repeat a 
liarbarous jargon in the form of a dra¬ 
ma, which has been handed down from 
distant generations. War and Love ^e 
the ^neral topics ; and St. George and 
the Dragon are always the most pro¬ 
minent characters. Interlude, Expos¬ 
tulation, debate, battle, and death, are 
sure to find a place among this mi¬ 
micry ; but a physician, who is always 
at hand, immediately restores the dead 
to life. 

It is generally understood that ihese 
Christinas plays derived their origin 
from the ancient Crusades; and hence 
the feats of chivalry, and the romantic 
extravagance of knight-errantry, that 
are still preserved in all the varied pre¬ 
tensions and exploits. 

Popular superstitions and customs 
may generally be traced to heathen 
times; “ for on their rites and mysteries 
were many of the Catholic ceitimonies 
afterwards' engrafted, and to the Satur¬ 
nalia we are, or rather our ancestors 
were, probably indebted for some of our 
Christmas pastimes. The Ileforma- 
tion first injured their popularity, and 
the age of Puritanism gave them a fresh 
shock. It was even oidered by Parlia¬ 
ment, December 24, ‘ that no 

observation shall be had of die iivc- 
and-lwenticlh day of December, com¬ 
monly called Christmas-day; nor any 
solemnity used or exercised in churches 
upon that day in respect thereof.' 
Tney now appear to be neglected in 
society in proportion to its degree of 
polish, and iu the metropolis and its 
immediate neighImurhood are but lit¬ 
tle encouraged by the higher classes, 
and but partially by the middling 
ranks, while among the lower portion 
of the people they frequently degene¬ 
rate into debauchery; though in the 
far western and northern counties, 
Christmas js yet kept up with milch 
spirit; the yule-log still crackles on 
tne hearth, and the sirloins of beef, 
the minced pies, the plum porridge, 
the capons, turkeys, geese, and plum 
uddiogs, smoke upon the hospitable 
oard. Each master of a family, like 
the old courtier in the ballad, appears 
to have 

— < A good old &ihlon, when Christmasso ' 
is come, [P'P^ drum, 

To cell ia all his old neighbours with bag- 


With good cheer enough to Aimish every 

old room, [men dumb.' ’ 

And old liquor ablb to make a sat speak and 

It is true that certain strolling min¬ 
strels still occasionally disturb our 
nocturnal slumbers for a few weeks 
previous to Christmas, calling them¬ 
selves Waitest “ hut, alas! alack the 
day! instead of playing and singing 
the good old carol, our ears are saluted 
with Hoy's wife, St. Patrick's day, or 
the latest Quadrille tune. In many 
parts of the country, especially in the 
West, the carol is still preserved, and 
is sung in the parish churches nn 
Christmas-day, the singers also going 
about to the di|fer(ilit houses blithely 
caroling such cheering tunes as, A child 
this day is horn; Sit you, merry gentle~ 
men ; I saw three ships sailing in, &c. 
In London, except some croaking bal¬ 
lad-singer bawling out, God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, or a like doggrel, no¬ 
thing in the shape of carols is heard, 
though there is a considerable sale of 
them among the loviQ^r classes 

Burton, in his ** Anatomy of Me¬ 
lancholy,” gives the •following list of 
Christmas amusements, which are now 
almost superseded by Pope Joan, Blind 
Man's Buff, &c: “ Thj ordinary re¬ 
creations which we have in winter are 
cards, table and dice, sHbvel board, 
cheese play, the philosopher's game, 
small trutikes, billiards, musicke, 
tnaskes, singing, dancing, ule-games, 
catches, jiurposes, questions, merry 
tales of errant knights, kings, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
'thieves, fairies, goblins, friars, witches, 
and the rest.*' 

As to mummers, and Christmas 
plays, unless Grimaldi and the panto¬ 
mimes be considered as relics, we know 
not where to find them in or near the 
metroplis, thdugh formerly a Lord of 
Misrule, or Christmas Prince, was cho¬ 
sen, even in the highest families and 
most learned establishments; Even our 
Kings used to join iu these sprts. 
Mummers, guisardes or guise-dsncers, 
commonly called geese-dancers, may 
yet be seen in the country t.” 

A description of mummers, desirous 
of renewing the Christmai festivals, 
lately presented themselves in the 
neighhouiiiood of Williamstown, in 
the Sister Island; but, it appears, in¬ 
stead of inspiring gaily, they excited 

• “ Time’s Telescope/’ 1825, reviewed 
page 543. t Ibid. 

const- 
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considerable alarm. They consisted of 
fifteen young men, grotesquely attired, 
in ribands)* white shilts outside thetr 
clothes, papers and rosettes in their 
hats, and large sashes roqiid their 
waists; and one was dressed in wo¬ 
man’s clothes: two of them carried 
swords of a very antient apmarance | 
the remainder had sticks. Being no¬ 
ticed by the police landing from a boat, 
peace-officer Sharpley proceeded to in¬ 
terrogate them } and considering it ne¬ 
cessary to prevent such a formidable 
body from perambulating the district, 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
Mr. Goodison, of the College-street 
Office, who directtd mace-officer Cam- 

[ >ain and his party to proceed to Wil- 
iamstown, when they took the whole 
number into custody as suspicious cha¬ 
racters going through the country dis¬ 
guised. They were brought bcfoijp 
Mr. Alderman Fleming and Sir Garret 
Neville, when one of them, Michael 
Darley, who stated himself to be the 
king of the party«„said, that they came 
from Raheny, and that they had been 
out on the Christmas gainbols since St. 
Stephen’s-day $ that hearing there were 
a number of gentlemen’s seats at the 
side of the lyater, he and his subjects 
undertook a voyage across the bay, to 
visit the shdre of Williamstown and 
its vicini^. On being asked by Sir 
Garret Neville where they g<»t the 
swords, he said he got one from a man 
of the name of Neul, gardener to Mr. 
Joy, and the other from a* person at 
Raheny, and that their intentions were 
entirely harmless; th^ assembled foi* 
the purpose of getting Christinas boxes, 
according to an ancient custom (in his 
dominions) at the other side of the wa¬ 
ter; and that the King and Hector 
(one of his guards) were always armed 
with swords. To a qliestion ^ the 
Magistrates, he said he was an Histo¬ 
rian, and his Fool was treasurer, and 
carried & bladder fixed to a long pole; 
the party spent whatever they got in 
drinkilig, dlancing, and other amuse¬ 
ments. They got money from Dean 
Ponsonby, Dran Gore, and many other 
gentlemen. *'His majesty referred 
to Counsellor Casey ror a character. 
The Magistrates, after a severe admo¬ 
nition, had them detained fbr further 
examination *. * 

HAN. 


* Freeman’s Joaraal. 


MR| Urbah, Dec. 22. 

HE near approach of the sitting of 
Parliament induces me to soucit 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Commons to the subject of 
the sums of money demanded for ad¬ 
mission to the tombs at Westminster 
Abbey. When I was a boy at school, 
the Abbey was open to the jHiblick 
gratuitously at five different entrances, 
namely, at the great Western door, the 
Northern one, the two Cloister doors, 
and at Poets’ Corner. At present all 
these avenues are stopped up excepting 
the last, and an iron gate is also erected 
close to the East door into the Clois¬ 
ters, whereby all access is debarred from 
the South transept, into which you 
enter from Poets’ Corner to the nave. 
The consequence is, that instead of the 
publick being able, as heretofore, to 
view all parts of the Abbey, except 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and the 
tombs adjacent, for admission to which 
sixpence only was demanded of each 
person, nothing can be seen now but 
the Sodth transept, vvithout paying va¬ 
rious demands, in the whole amount¬ 
ing to three shillings and sixpence, or 
four shillings. Besides this, during 
Divine Service on Sundays, the en¬ 
trances being kept closed equally as at 
other times, it is impossible to en¬ 
ter the choir but at the South side door, 
and all access by the great entrance 
under the organ-loft is precluded. 

There is no other Cathedral in the 
kingdom in which this obstruction of 
the publick to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the buildings, and to attendance at 
Divine Service exists; and considering 
all things, it certainly ought not to take 
place in Westminster Abb^. I'his 
venerable structure is, in effect, na¬ 
tional property. It has been for centu¬ 
ries the cemetery of the Royal Family, 
the phurch in which the solemn cere¬ 
mony of crowning our Kings is |X;r- 
formtd, and the repository in which 
the monuments voted by Parliament 
in*honour of our departed*Statesmen, 
and Militara and Naval Heroes, are 
erected. Upon this very plea, of the 
structure having been so long conse¬ 
crated to national purposes, and upon 
no other, it has been, that the Dean 
and Chapter, instead of repairing the 
fabrick out of their private funds, have 
year after year obtained large grants of 
the public money towards this pur¬ 
pose. It is high time that these grants 
should cease, unless the publick obtain 

redress 
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redress for the grievances m which 
they complain, and the system of ex¬ 
clusion be put an end to. But even if 
the Dean and Chapter should cease to 
make their annual eleemosynary appli¬ 
cation to the House of Commons for 
assistance, the subject nevertheless calif 
for parliamen^tary interference, and 1 
trust that in the approaching Session 
some Member will oring it forward, 
and move for an inquiry. The right 
to these taxes on the publick for ad¬ 
mission, at least of the Dean and Chap¬ 
ter to impose, and to shut up their 
doors during Divine Service, ought to 
he investigated; and if found in their 
favour, the question will then resolve 
itself into one of decency and propriety. 
Upon these (xiints there can be but 
one opinion, that the private emolu¬ 
ment of the Dean and Chapter ought 
to give way to the convenience and ac¬ 
commodation of the publick, anil that 
as they have received so much, they 
ought at lean to concede something. 

DecitKos. 


accepere Amn^aii; qul sunt /Bgyptio- 
rum ^thiopumque colonia, it sermone 
utuntur ex utrisque mixto. Videturque rtitlii 
ipsum etlags nomen Ammoniorum indidem 
originem ceplsse; nsm 'iovem ^gypti Am- 
moun vacant.” Herodotus, Euterpe, 48. ox 
versione I. Schweighaeuser. 

Compare this account of Hercules' 
desiring to see Jupiter with that of 
Moses desiring to see God: 

** And he said, I lieseech thee shew me 
thy glory. And he said, I will make all roy 
goodness pass before thee, and I will pro¬ 
claim the name of the Lord before thee; 
and will bo gracious to whom 1 will be gra¬ 
cious, and will shcw^eliy on whom 1 will 
shew mercy. And Tie said, thou const not 
see my face : for there shall no man see me 
and live. And the Lord said, Behold, 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand 
upon a rock: and it shall come to pass, 
wrlilo my glory pmsseth by, that I will put 
thee in a clift of the rock, and will cover 
thee with my hand while 1 pass by: and I 
will take away mine hand, and thou shalt 
sec my back parts * ; but^y face shall not 
1^ seen.” Exodus, xxxiii. 18—S3. 


I 


Mr. Urban, 


fVrahness Parsoti- 
age, Nov. 12. 


N the perusal of such authors as 
Herodotus, Diodorus, &c. vve meet 


with many precious remains of anti- 
([iiity, which the admired Rollin ad¬ 
monishes us not to slip over, cspfecially 
when they bear any relation to lleli- 
gion. Amongst the foremost of these 
is the passage to which I am desirous 
of calling your attention, not being 
aware of its having hitherto attracted 
the notice of the learned. Tlie foot¬ 


steps of the history, to which it al¬ 
ludes, are defaced indeed, yet ought to 
be highly valued, as coming from an 
historian of so great antiquity and au¬ 
thority as Herodotus. , 


" Thebani igitur, ct quicumque alii lio- 
rum sacra sequentes, ovibus abstinent, bac 
de causa legem illam sibi institutam dicunt. 
Cupivisse Heroifem utique conspicere Jovem, 
hunc eailem ah itlo cotispici noluisse. Ad ex¬ 
tremum, quum assidue rogaret Hercules, 
hoc invento usum esse Jovem: excoriasse 


arietem, turn abscisaum arietis caput sibi 
praetendentem, et vellerfi ejus indutum, ita 
ei ostendisse. Inde Jovis imaginem &- 
ciunt ^gyptii arietina facie; et ab Algyptiis 


1 know it is the received opinion 
that there were several persons of the 
name of Hercules amongst theantients. 
But it is certain that the ffiondation of 
all w’as laid in the Phoenician or .Egyp¬ 
tian Hercules, whom 1 verily believe 
to have been no other than Moses, the 
wonderful account of whom, received 
from the Egyptians by the Greeks, 
was, by tlitse latter, interlarded with 
fable, and ascribed to their own Deity 
of that n.'iinc. For, as the Egyptian 
Hercules desired to see Jove, so did 
Moses desire to see God. Twelve la¬ 
bours are assigned to the Grecian Her¬ 
cules, — and twelve miracles were 
wrought, during Moses’ ministry, in 
/Egypt. And as> Hercules began with 
strangling serpents in his infancy, so 
did Moses, in the infarlby of his mis¬ 
sion, cause Aaron to cut down his rod, 
which became a serpent, and swallow¬ 
ed those of the magicians. The pa¬ 
rallel may be extended farther; for as 
Hercules went to the top of Mount 
Eta, where he burnt himself, and was 
afterwards received by Jupiter into 
heaven,—so Moses ascended Mount 
Pisgah, where he died, and was buried 
by God f. 


* Id volume vii. at page 376‘ of the Modern Part of Universal History, the following 
passage occurs; All the while this procession lasts” (when the King of Siam bestowa 
nis annual blessing on his people in the month of September), “ the people lie prostrate, 
till the King is passed by, after which they look upon his back parts or sides." 

i* The story of Jupiter’s prolonging the daikncss for three days and three nights sue- 
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Thus much might suffice for tlys 
subject; but Herodotus has another 
passage concerning Hercules, which, 
although he considers it a ridiculous fa¬ 
ble of the Greeks, I think has a refer¬ 
ence to Moses: 

Narraut autem Graeci quum alia multa 
inconsiderate, turn et haec fatua eorum fa- 
bnla est, quatn de Hercule membrant; di- 
centes, quum in j^gyptum venisset, corona- 
turn ab >Egyptiis veiuti victimam fuisse, et 
cum pompa eductiira, ut Jovi immolaretur: 
illumque initio quidem quietem egisse, deinde 
vero quum ad altare anspicarentur sacrifi- 
cium, exserto robore ciinctos interfccisse*.’* 
Kero^otus, Euterpe, 

Hercules, we here see, was received 
and led out with great pomp by the 
^!!gyptians to be sacrificed; when sud¬ 
denly exerting his strength, he slew all 
that were present on the occasion. So 
the man Moses was very great in the 
land of iRgypt, in the sight of Pha- 
roah's servants, and in the sight of the 
people; but, at hisf interview with 
Pharoah, previpus to the slaughter of 
the first-born, he was severely threat¬ 
ened by that monarch, and soon after 
all the first-born in the land of ^gypt 
were slain. * 

Havingfthus assigned reasons why 
the God^orshipped by the /Egyptians 
under the name of Hercules, miw have 
been Moses, — and that the Greeks 
took the idea of the twelve labours of 
Hercules from the tweire miracles 
wrought in ^gypl during the ministry 
of that great Prophet i I shall procec/l 
to consider the conclusion of the first- 

3 noted passage from Herodotus: ** Vi- 
eturque mUii ipsum ctiam nomen 
Ammoniorum indidem origincm ce- 
pisse; nam Jovein Ailgyptii Ammoun 
vocant,” « 

Hertxiotus here says, that the Ain- 
monii were so< named from the word 
Ammonn, by which the JEgyptians de¬ 


signated^ Jupiter. This, I think, far 
more likely than that it should have 
been given them either for their resi¬ 
dence in a sandy country, or from the 
remembrance of Ham the son of Noah. 
But whence are;we to trace the origin 
the JSgvptian word Ammoun ? It 
is certain that Cadmus introduced the 
use of letters (some even affirm them to 
have been jEgyptian) into Greece; also, 
that Danaus (the supposed brother of 
Sesostris t) settled at Argos with a co¬ 
lony of iEgyptians, and that Perseus, 
the fifth ot nis successors, founded the 
kingdom of Mycenm. Thence it is ea¬ 
sily to be conceived, that the .‘Egyptian 
language was not only introduced into 
the Peiopontiessus, but so incorporated 
with the Greek, that many words after¬ 
wards in use amongst the Greeks were, 
in fact, pure ^Egyptian. Now I sup¬ 
pose, that when the Hebrews gave the 
Algyptians an account of what passed 
between the Almighty and Moses, and 
how the Almighty^replil^ to Moses’ 
question concerning his name, I am 
that I am, that the iRgyntians inter¬ 
preted the Hebrew words oy Ammoun, 
just as the Greeks translated them into 
djitt 0 which words, divested of the 

article, would make ufsuv, a word very 
similar to Ammoun, Such, may I be 
allowed to conjecture, was the origin 
of Ammoun: and it is highly probable 
that tfie iEgyptians, after the experi¬ 
ence they had had of the Alinignty’s 
power, admitted Him into the number 
of their deities, and worshipped Him 
under the name of Ammoun, giving to 
his statue the head of a ram —the sym- 
.bol of power and purity §. Thence 
the origin of Jupiter Ammon’s temple, 
and of the name of the Ammonii, a 
colony, as Herodotus tells us, from 
iEgypt and ^Ethiopia. 

» Yours, &c. 

Revett Smeppakd. 


cestivfily, during bis amour with^jf/mnia the mother of Hercules, may have its origin from 
the pla^e qf darkness. Hence the /E^ptian Accauio buceniaram may alstf be derived, as 
1 think has been observed. 

* The lost great act of Samson may possibly be here alluded to. 

i* Sesostris is- thought to have been the Pharoah who raised the persecution egeinst 
the Israelites. 

* 

Z As it was under the guidance or generalship of the great 'Eysi tl/M 6 ‘'Oy that the Isra¬ 
elites left £gypt and inarched through tht wilderness to the promised land, is it at all pro- 
liable^that nysfeuv was thence derived ? 

§ Diodorus, Book xvii. ch. 5, says,« k is reported tluit this temple ” (of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon) « was built by Danaus the ASgyptian.” And in the Fragment of the fprtieth book 
of the same author, Danaus is said to have left iEgypt for Greece at the same time tlie 
Israelites were expelled. So that the time at which the temple was built answers pretty 
well to my conjecture. 
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UcKFiELD Rocks, Sussex. 


I N the neighboiirhootl of UckfieKi, recess in the sand-stone, on a level 
about half a mile to the West of ivilh the bosom of the lake; from 
the Church, a group of sandstone rocks ^jiis spot the beauty of the scene is 
occurs, under circumstances of consi- exhibited to (leculiar advantage. On 
derable beauty and picturesque efl'ect. the opposite shore, the base of a rock 
'J'he path which leads to this interest- that juts into the water, is in like 
ing spot lies to tjic right of the ro.ui, manner excavated uito an arch, be¬ 
am! by a circuitous route condTicts the neatli which a little shallop was 
spectator to the centre of a wood, moored at the time Of our visit. In 
where a beautiful lake, nearly sur- one of the vertical cliffs, some fine 
rounded by rocks, suddenly opens to young beech trees had taken root bc- 
the view. The cliffs overhanging the tween the thin layers th.'tt separate the 
water, are from 20 to 30 feet high ( strata, and in almost everj tis'sure of 
and are surmounted by forest trees the rocks numerous plants had insinu- 
and underwood. In some places the ated themselves, and by the Beauty at.d 
rocks are nearly perpendicular; in variety of their foliage, relieved the 
others they descend with a genfle slope monotonous and sombre appearance of 
to the water’s edge, the declivity be- the smoo,{^ grey sandstone. On the 
ing covered by luxuriant vegetation, less elevated masses, lichens, mosses. 
On the Northern margin, a project- and heaths, were growing in great 
ing point of high rock is perforated by ‘profusion and luxuriance.— HorsfielcTs 
a natural archway, which has been Lewes, Appendix, p. xiv. 
enlarged by art; and this leads to a 


Mr. Urbav, Dee.25. 

TABLET of white marble was 
in the year 1820 placed in the 
South transept of Hereford Cathedral, 
to the niemoty of the late learned Dr. 
Napleton, the highly-esteemed Chan¬ 
cellor of that diocese; with the follow¬ 
ing inscription from the pen of the 
Rev. John Guard, Rector of Pem- 
bridge: 

Thy will be done. 

Sacred to the memory of John Napleton, 
D. 0. Canon Residentiary of this Cathedral, 
and Chancellor of the Diocese, who died on 
the 9th of Dec. 1817, in the 80th year of 
his age s worthy to be numbered with the 
good for his exemplary virtues, and with 
the wise for the application of high talents 
Gekt. Mao. Siippl, XCIV. Paht II. 

c 


to important purposes; distinguished dur¬ 
ing his academical career by his exertions 
for the advancement of learning. Diligent 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, an 
active promoter of the temporal wel&re of 
all who relied on his assistance, Re labour¬ 
ed more abundantly at the great work of the 
eternal salvation of mankind; not ccMing to 
prove his zeal for Religion, when he grew 
old in its service; but through the decline 
of life, os in the prime of his days, and even 
amidst the afflictive languor which pre¬ 
ceded his dissolution, enlightening the 
world by fr^h illustrations of the Gospel, 
to the very last. 

Heneaili the inscription is placed the 
jirms of Napleton, neatly carfed in 
marble, quarterly, Jst and 4th, Naple- 

top. 
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Dr. Ni^leton’s Epitaph.—Tht Dragon of Wantley, [xciir« 


ion, Or, a aquirrei seiant Gules, hold¬ 
ing a sprig proper; 2u aud 3d, cheeky 
Argent anit Gules, a lion rampant re¬ 
gardant Or; impaling Danieli, party 
per fess Ermine and Sable,^in chief 
two mascles Sable, in base a tiger pas¬ 
sant Argent. 

The learned Doctor was the author 
of the following works: Considera¬ 
tions on the Public Exercises for the 
first and second Degrees in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, 8vo, 1773 and 1805. 
—A Sermon at Hereford Music Meet¬ 
ing, Sept, g, 1789 , 8vo, Oxford, I 789 . 
—Advice to a Student in the Univer¬ 
sity, 8vo, Hereford, 1795 .—^Two Ser¬ 
mons on the PWth Commandment, 
8vo, Hereford, 1797*—A Sermon at 
Lambeth on the Consecration of the 
Bishop of Chichester, 4to, Hereford, 
1798 .—A Sermon on the Wisdom of 
Religious Obedience, 8vo, Hereford.-^ 
Instructions before and after Confir¬ 
mation, 12mo, Hereford, 1798 , &c.— 
The Duly of Churchwardens respect¬ 
ing the Church, J2mo, Hereford, 1799 , 
and Gloucester, 8vo, 1805.—Advice 
to a Minister of the Gospel, 8vo, He¬ 
reford, 1801.—A Sermon at Hereford, 
on the 5th of November, 8vo, Here¬ 
ford, 1810.-^A Sermon at Hereford 
on the Kings Inauguration, 8vo, He¬ 
reford, 181^.—A Sermon on Regene¬ 
ration and Conversion, 8vo, Hereford, 
181 7 .—A Sermon on the Universality 
of the Gospel Call to Salvation, 8vo, 
Hereford, 1818; and two 8vo volumes 
of Sermons, *' for the use*'of schools 
and families," and colleges, schools, 
and families," the first volume df 
which has reached a 4ih edition. The 
first edition of vol. I. was printed at 
Hereford in 1800, and a second edi¬ 
tion of vol. II. at Gloucester, in I 8 O 9 . 

A remarkably good likeness of the 
late Dr. Napleton in* his 76 th year, 
was painted b| Leeming in 1814, and 
has since been engraved by Picart as a 
private® plate. A fine whole-length 

B iinting by Devis is preserved in the 
ospital of St. Catherine at Ledbury 
in the county of Hereford, of whicn 
establishment the worthy Doctor was 
for many years the highly-respected 
Master. J. Allew, jnn. 

Thb Draooh op Wahtlet. < 


subject ol this puzzling^ old ballad," 
says MrP Hunter, in his History of 
Hallamshire, ** have much perplexed 
the investigators of our popular anti¬ 
quities, and collectors of our national 
poetiy. 

“The scene of the Ballad is Wharn- 
cUfie, five miles from the town of 
Sheffield, to the North. It is partly a 
forest, and |>artly a deer park. It is 
still tita property of the Wortley family. 
A clif^ in the rock is now called the 
Dragon’s Den. 

“ The date of the Ballad is fixed 
to a period before the Reformation 
by the mention of More of More- 
hall, who cuts so conspicuous a figure 
in it ; that family becoming ex¬ 
tinct in the time of Edward VI. and 
the true key to its subject I have no 
doubt is to be found in the tradition of 
the neighbourhood respecting Sir Thos. 
Wortley, which I shall present to the 
reader as it was committed to writing 
by a Yorkshire Clergyman, Mr. Oli¬ 
ver Heywood, of Coley near Halifax, 
150 years ago. “f?ir Francis Wort- 
ley's great grandfather being a man of 
a great estate, was owner of a tuwne 
near unto him; onely there were some 
freeholders in it with whom he wran¬ 
gled and sued until! he had beggared 
them, and cast them out of their inhe¬ 
ritance, and so the town was wholly 
his, which he pulled quite downe, and 
laid the buildings and town-heids even 
as a common; wherein his main de¬ 
sign was to keep deer; and made a 
lodge, to which ne came at the time 
of the year, and lay there, taking great 
delight to hear the deer bell. But it 
came to passe that before he dyed, he 
belled like a deer and was distracted. 
Some rubbish there may be seen of the 
town: it is upon a great moore be¬ 
twixt Reniston and Sheffield." 

In the Additions to his ** Fragments 
of Lancashire," the late Mr. Gregson, 
aftt: alluding to the above account by 
Mr. Hunter, observes: 

* “ The More of More HaTh the Dragoo- 
kiliing raan, we have ever attributed to the 
Mores of laincashire. When Sir Wm. de 
la More, famous for his gallantry, distin- 
uished himself at the battle of Poictiers, 
is ancestors had been resident in Lanca¬ 
shire for mnerathms (contemporary with 
Guy Earl of Warwick, for aught we know)." 


T he present favourite Pantomime Mr. Gregson (pp. l64* 165*) then 
at Covent Garden Theatre ^s gives an accountof Sir W. de la More, 
founded on the old song of The Dra- and of his family and descendants; and 
gonof Wantley. “The age and the also the Ballad itself, from a copy 

“ printed 
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** printed for Randal Taylor, near Sta¬ 
tioners' Hall, 1685." *. 

In the Pe|)ys Collection are the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on the subject: 

“Tliis humourous Song, which apfiesrs 
to have been written about the latter end of 
the 17th century, is to old metrical ro¬ 
mances what Don Quixote is to prose narra¬ 
tives of that kind—a lively satire on their 
extravagant fictions. But although the 
satire is thus general, tho subject, %f the 
Ballad seems local, so tliat many of the 
finest strokes of humour are lost for want of 
knowing the particular facts to which they al¬ 
lude. The common received account is, that 
it relates to a contest at law between an over¬ 
grown Yorkshire attorney, and a neighbour¬ 
ing gentleman. I'he former had stripped 
three orphans of their inheritance, and by 
his encroachments and rapacity was become 
a nuisance tO the whole county; when the 
latter generously espoused the cause of the 
oppressed, and gained a complete victory 
over his antagonist, who from vexation 
broke his heart." 


Mr. Urban, 


Walthamstow, Essex, 
Dec. Sff. 

A CONSTANT Reader of your 
valuable Magazine for more than 
forty years, wishes to learn of any of 
your readers, whether they have in 
their possession, or know any thing re¬ 
specting a Fauna Angliea, written by 
the late most modest and unassuming 
man, the accurate author of'Flora An¬ 
glica, William Hudson, esq.* The 
writer of this knew him for many 
years, or would not have given him 
this character, if he had not known 
it to be perfectly true. All his books 
and curiosities were sold by Mr. King 
in King-street, Covent-^rden, on 
Monday June 23, 1794» when the 
manuscript of the above-mentioned 
Fauna was sold. No. 113; but though 
the writer of this was at the sale, he 
does not remember to gThom. If you 
could get the information, it would 
very much oblige, being very anxious 
to obtain ail the information possible 
on Fauna A/tglica, especially from the 
pen of such an accurate observer as the 
late Will. Hudson. T. F. F. 

The Eternal Fire ok the Banks 
OF THE C AS WAN SeA*. 

T his Fire is in the Peninsula of 
Apscheron, 20 versts from Baku, 

• This article is extracted from the ** Ca- 
binet t(f Foreign Foyageg ami Travels,"—ui 


and is justly called one of the wonders 
o(_ Southern Rqssia. 1 have visited 
this spot. It is a burning d€sert, from 
the surface of which subterraneous 
flames heye and there issue, which are 
occasioned by the exhalations of the 
naphtha. Though this fire may not 
be eternal, yet it is extremely oRI, for 
there arc traditions of the origin of si¬ 
milar phenomenat in other parts | for 
instance, in the Ural, on the river 
Mangischlak, in the village of Sulp- 
Aul («. Pallas), and that which I have 
seen in Wallacbia, on the little river 
Slanika, near the village of I apatar, 
on Mount Klaschna. But the origin 
ofathe (ire in thj neighbourhood of 
Baku is buried in the obscurity of the 
remotest antiquity. 

The first appearance of this fire, in 
an age when tne phenomena of nature 
w^re so little known and explored, 
might apjicar supernatural. It is well 
known that Media was the seat of 
Zoro.ister*s doctrine, and the introduc¬ 
tion of those- mysterious receptacles of 
the eternal fire, which the Maho¬ 
metans every where destroyed. Only 
the miraculous flame of Baku arrested 
the blind fury of the Mahometans. 
The temple consecrated ip fire is still 
preserved by the remnant of th'e an¬ 
cient Parsees, or fire-worshippers, 
who, though scattered over'the im¬ 
mense tracts of Persia and India, come 
hither to perform the prayers imposed 
on them b^their vows. This temple, 
however, is no beautiful specimen of 
architecture, but a simple stone square, 
ifi the centre of whicn stands the al¬ 
tar, from which issues the eternal fire. 
The flat roof is supported on four co¬ 
lumns, from whicn a constant fire, 
conducted by tubes, likewise ascends. 
On the roof, above the altar, is a little 
belfry. 

On dark nights thisjtemple is des- 

interesting little work published by Trenttel 
and Co. and evidently intended os an annool 

K resent, on the same plan os the " forget 
le Not." It consista chiefiy of eelectione 
from the most recent journals of eminent 
continental travellers, which hare not be¬ 
fore appeared in an English dress. 

t They originated, at no very distant 
period, by the lightning having rent the 
upper ba^ layer of the mountain, which 
mi^e an issue for the inflammable vapours, 
apd, at the same time, caused the flames to 
arise. 

cried 
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The Eternal Fire on the 

cried even nt a ^reat distance, and is 
the more interesting ^nd majestic ki 
the eyes m the traveller,'as the bril¬ 
liant flame does not resemble Vul¬ 
can’s destructive fire, butt is dike some 
mysterious phenomenon awakening 
sublime recollections of antiquity. 

Within the wall which surrounds 
the temple, there are some stone 
houses, and a small garden, the resi¬ 
dences of eight Parsee monks*. Dur¬ 
ing the time of worship, they strike 
the bell once, generally on their en¬ 
trance into the temple, and then pros¬ 
trate themselves before the altar. Af¬ 
ter remaining foi^a pretty considerable 
time in this positioni-they arise, stride 
the bell once more, and then finish 
their prayers. They give the fire the 
firstlings of every sort of food. They 
eat no meat, and live entirely on vege¬ 
tables. Their particular affection |o 
animals is probably the cause of it; 
the guardians of the Holy Fire keep a 
great number of dogs, which they treat 
as friends and companions. 

It is evident that they prefer their 
religion to all others, and consider 
themselves as purer than other men, 
because they are favoured with the 
purest notions of the divinity. In con¬ 
versing wUh persons of a different re¬ 
ligion, tj^ey protect themselves by cer¬ 
tain prayers, which they repeat in an 
under-voice. They seemeJ much 
displeased when my companions were 
going to dress their dinner^t the same 
fire as theirs. To satisfy them, I had 
the kettle removed to another ])art. 
When they carried water near ns, 
they always cried out, Brama, Brama, 
Brama, doubtless to counteract our in¬ 
fluence upon it. Perhaps they have 
a particular respect for water i at least, 
in remote antiquity, it was considered, 
by many of the foliowers of Zoroaster, 
as a divinity, i. 

The«atmosphere in the temple, and 
in the surrounding court-yard, is very 
warig, on which account the monks 
wear a very light clothing. 

* The Europeans cal] them, as well as all 
other fire-worshippers, uKiebcrs; which 
seems to be s corruption of the word Giaur, 
by which they designate all those who pro¬ 
fess a different religion. call the 

RuMians, Sare-Oiaur, or Sare-Guebr, i.,e. 
light-brown idolators; probably because 
they observe fewer persons with black hair 
among tbeiR> tluua among the people bf 
'Asifk 


Banke of the Caspian Sea. [xciv; 

It is |eportcd that the monks, in 
former times, frequently made singu¬ 
lar vows; for instance, to remain for 
several years in a constrained attitude, 
with their arms raised, or holding up 
one foot, &c. This, indeed, has ceas¬ 
ed ; but they still endeavour, as they 
used to do, to prevent the women fmm 
approaching tne sacred fire; probably 
that t^icir presence may not divert their 
attentiMi. 

In every thing that surrounds them, 
these monks sr)* very neat and cleanly. 
They have no superfluity, but poverty 
is unknown among tliein Their cells 
arc likewise lighted by the subterra¬ 
neous fire; which is easily extinguish¬ 
ed by covering the vent through which 
the gas issues. The verdure of the 
garden on the other side of the court¬ 
yard of the temple, and the delightful 
shade of the trees, afford these hermits 
a refreshing coolness. If superstition 
finds, in the evanescent flame, an ob¬ 
ject of adoration, no inconsiderable ad¬ 
vantage is derived ffom the naphtha, 
which’is so common Iwre, and in the 
neighbourhood, and yields to the 
Crown an annual revenue of 200,000 
rubles. John EicHPEtu. 

Mr. Ueban, Kellinfrton, Nov.Sg. 

T O excite an emulation of excel¬ 
lence in those who are endowed 
with the 'requisite abilities to distin¬ 
guish theimclves in the paths of lite¬ 
rature or science, nothing seems more 
conducive than laying before their 
youthful minds early sjiecimens of su- 
erior genius. As productions of this 
ind, in no inconsiderable degree, add 
spurs to juvenile vigour, so the perusal 
of them not unfrequently aflbrus plea¬ 
sure and intellectual amusement to 
those more advanced in years, by re¬ 
calling to their minds the first literary 
efforts of thcll former friends and ac¬ 
quaintance, and by tracing in them the 
first seeds of their future eminence. 
I^ may be remarked, also, that in effu¬ 
sions of early genius mayoften be dis¬ 
covered the germs of that reasoning 
power or poetic fancy, by which their 
respective authors have afterwards ar¬ 
rived at pre-eminence in future life. 
The primary essdys of our most cele¬ 
brated characters, in whatever depart¬ 
ment, either of poetical, scientific, li¬ 
terary, or active life, they have after¬ 
wards shone, have for the most pari 
been first tried in poetic nninbers. 

Though 
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Though not, perhaps, in after-life 
distinguished by any particuiarand su¬ 
perior flights of fancy; yet in those 
juvenile attempts may frequently bd 
traced the same reasonings, and the 
same succession of thoughts, which in 
more advanced life have been so hap¬ 
pily matured into spetmiations at onc& 
useful to tlie sf^iritual improvement and 
temporal interests of mankind in gene¬ 
ral. Many instances may be prnmtced 
to confirm the truth of these remarks, 
by examples to be found almost every 
where in the works of our most illus¬ 
trious writers. 

Dr. Balguy, the author of the an¬ 
nexed Latin composition, affords a 
striking proof of them. He was the 
only child of the Rev. John Balguy, of 
whom I will first mention some parti¬ 
culars. He was a native of Sheflielu, and 
born about 1686 '. Having received the 
first rudiments of instruction from his 
father, who was the master of a Free 
Grammar School in that place, in 
1702 he was admitted of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he* regu¬ 
larly graduated ; and in 171 I entered 
into holy orders, and diligently dis¬ 
charged the duties of his profession in 
the livings of Lamesley and Tanfield, 
in the county of Durham, composing, 
it is said, a discourse for the pulpit 
every week for the space of several 
years. He was Prebendary of Salis¬ 
bury, and in 1729 was prescriled to 
the Vicarage of North-Allerton. He 
was in his time a considerable contro¬ 
versialist; was held in high estima¬ 
tion as a divine, and published several 
discourses and other works. He died 
at Harrowgate in the year 1748. 

His son. Dr. Thomas Balguy, the 
writer of the subjoined copy of verses, 
which were published in the year 
173.5 or 6, was therefore most likely 
born at Lamesley or 'lanfield, as^he 
was at the time of their publication 
about 19 or 20 years of age, a member 
of St. John's College in Cambridge, of 
which socioty he also afterwards Whs 
chosen fellow. The subject of them 
forcibly indicates the future bent of 
his mind; for amongst his various re¬ 
searches, he was not tirore distinguish¬ 
ed or gained more credit from any than 
his able tract, entitled “ Divine Bene¬ 
volence asserted; and vindicated from 
the Objections of ancient and modern 
Sceptics.” He was Archdeacon and 
Preoendary of Winchester. In the 
course of iiis visitatorial capacity he de¬ 


livered and published several Charts 
addressed to the Clergy of the Ar^- 
dcaconry of Winchester. Every one 
of these is replete with useful matter, 
and sound^ reasoning. The refusal of 
a Bishopric is no every-day occurrence. 
This, however. Dr. Balguy did. When 
the vacant sec of St. Asaph was offer¬ 
ed for his, acceptance, without any ap¬ 
plication whatever on his part, the 
messenger arrived with the proposal 
late in the evening, at the house of a 
late learned and respectable Clergy¬ 
man, where the Doctor was then on a 
visit: he sat up in bed, wrote a mo¬ 
dest excuse for declining the oflered 
praferment, and Jlheft again quietly 
composed himself to rest. 

In his infancy he was attacked by 
the small-pox, which so much in¬ 
jured his eyes, that it was with consi¬ 
derable difliculty that he could after¬ 
wards read even the largest types. 

Liberal in his own sentiments, and 
candid to those of others, he reckoned 
amongst his intimate friends almost 
all the literary characters of his time; 
and contributed, in conjunction with 
them, by his various writings, to pro¬ 
mote free discussion, and rational en¬ 
quiry. - ^ 

Divim Bonitas demonsirarijiolest a 
POSTERIORI. 

Tantumne in facinus, Untam effreenaU farorem 
Oena hamana ruit? Mairsuada superbia mentis 
Usque adeb se tfTert, scelerumque insana labido? 
An frustra insutiiit Suiiremus Conditoi orbis 
'J'ot vitain cuiaulare bonis.’ Tot spleodida dona 
Ncqnicquam raudit? Nec adeat, qui coelitiis Uca 
Fluxisse aqnofcat, raeritosve exsolvat honores ? 
An Trustra cmlum Stellarum luce cornscum 
drrnis I et in medio suspensum vettice solem f 
Fortuito au lapxii vastum per inane PlanetsB 
Volvuntur, mirosque teaeat certo ordiue cursnst 
Axpice quim copidi ad genitalia lamina tendunt, 
Kequirquini cupidil Nam vis lovisa roercet, 
Callesquc ancipites puirlira in curvaraiiia flectit. 
En proprium sortita locum Ditidissima Tcllus, 

Cm Luna comes! Quin appetit base quoque bo- 
lem; • 

Ilmc quoque currit ovaus, peragitque volubilis 
orbem. ^ 

IIiDC subeuQi vice perpetua vernique calores 
llybcrnis nivibus, Vcrtque poteiiuor A^vui; 

A^tAli Autumnus flaveiitia dona repertans, 
Autumnoque inatat canis fera Bruma pruiuls. 

IIiDC quoque continub rugieutia Inmiua Bhabi 
Cake prcinuDt cenebrie; Unebris succedit opacis 
Gratior inde dies, variusque revolvitur annus. 
Quisnara istos monies in roeium sustulit altos? 

Aut quis depressit sinuoso tramitc valles? 

Quia tumida immensi diffudit marmora poati ? 

Qua causa assurgunt, rurausque in seipsa reii- 
dunt? 

Quis acRPtes qpre assidtto recreatque fovetiraa? 
Quis gratos arvis demittit providus imbres? 
Qttisve errare dedit per ammoos fluinina campos, 
£t terras faciem latis vestire quot aonis 
E^ugibus?~.Ille Ocus, qui fulmine conentit or. 
e bem; 

Ille Deus nobis miracula tuts pengit. 

£t dabitamus adhuc placidumqus bonumque fa- 
tcri. 


Cum 
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Cttffl nlv«ai esnit dilFiigit nontlbus hnmor, 

Et plaridum effulgrl tranqnillo lumine calinn, 
Aspira quiin tolo nature vultus in orb« » 
Gaudia testqtur I Quo vertant sramine camp! 
Quo stive folio, neinorumqne obtecta virescuut! 
Aspice quot pulchris varlantur floribus arva I 
Qualea veris opes per moilia prfta ijefulgent! 
Queis grex aligerum (.oDcentibus etnera pnlsant! 
QQa voce exullantl Modulaoti gutture carmen 
Qubm varium, qu&hi dulce fluit!—Quto ferreus 
iste 

Quern non tanta movent, tarn prodiga muoora 
cceli, 

Kec laudem extoiquentl Tibi fundit gramina 
Tellus, 

Improbe mortalis! Tibi flos colloeet in sgris; 

Et Philomela tibi, ramo dum peodrt oparo. 
Mellifluas resonare docet nemus omnc querelas. 
At postquam estivos vidcas procedere menses, 

Et Sol purpureos torsit violentior ignes; 

En rernm assurgit novus ordo! Fulcher et ille I 
Jam tibi maturia horiescunt frugihus arva; 

Jam quanta humanaapertentant gaudia mentes? 
Quippe Pens pinguM fla^nti messis amictu * 
Jam tandem obduxit sulMs. Justissima Tellus 
Dcpositum agricole largo cum fcenore rrddit. 
Jam leu omiiigenos fundunt pomaria fructus, 
Atquc incurvanlur sub ioiquo ponderc rami. 
Euxuriat gravidis turgens in vitibus uva, 

Ferque comas rirides gratissima purpura fulget. 
Cur verb admirans naturic in limine cunctor.’gi 
Atria quid laudo ? Juvat interiora videre, 
Sanctaquc ferventem miracula panderc rcrum. 
Heu! frustrb enitor—cupirntem talia vires 
Defieiunt. Ncque cnim quivis ciclcstia dignus 
Pecautet, muodique inflectcDS Nunicn habenas. 
Kec mihi si lingue tentum sint, oraque centum, 
Cuncta meis unqiiam complccti vcrsibus optem 
Inclyta facta Dei. tQuiim terque quaterque heata 
Gens iograta hominum, modb velicnt esse beati! 
Kam sua sunt quecunque vident —aeu palmite 
geimen 

Turgcscit viridi. seu atipite flosculus exit, 

Autaole incipiint dulces nigrescere foetus; 
Quaecunque in terris,quiecuoque in gurgite vasto, 
Queecunque it liquido traducunt lethere vitam, 
Imperium ggnoscunt, et jnssn capessere gaudcnt, 
Ista Deus prona ct ventn parentia finxit 
His vultus dedit vtberios rmlumque tucii: 

His quoque cslestis partem concessit honoris, 

Et propria humaoum signavit imagine pectus. 

In Comitiit Prionbus, Marfil, VfSb^, 

Among the various sallies of wit 
and humour which have occasional^ 
been displayed in compositions of this 
kind in the University of Cambridge, 
at difierent times, by some of our 
most distinguished literary characters, 
and some of which I have had the ho* 
nour of laying before bout readers, the 
preceding seems to be surpassed by 
none in the simplicity anci elegance 
of its Latinity, and the number of in¬ 
stances which are so happily intro¬ 
duced, and all,so forcibly tending to 
estamish the Divine Benevolence. 
Yours, &c. Omicrok. 

Mr. Urban, ^ Dec. 20. 

BOOK lately published, entitled 
“ The American Mariners,” has 
taught me to receive with caution tlte 
poBttions advanced by the Quarterly 
^viewers relative to the Navy of^a 
kindred power. At page 15, vol. xxi. 
of their Literary Journo, these writers 


assert, with an air of authority, that 
•* local lircumstances will prevent the 
formation of an American Navy, as 
the whole Southern coast of the United 
States is destitute of harbours.” Such 
a gross corruption of geography is, 
pemaps, unparalleled, and the luis- 
jphievousness of its tendency is too ob¬ 
vious to be insisted on. The Southern 
coast of the North American 'Union 
abodtifls with the noblest harbours in 
the world. Beaufort’s Bay is capable 
of receiving the whole of the British 
fleet; Cumberland JHIaven is scarcely 
to be exceeded in commodinusness for 
ships of the deepest draught; ai.d since 
the accession of the Floridas to the 
Republic, a long line of Southern sea- 
coasl has been gained, indented with 
magnificent bays for the reception of 
fleets, and covered with inexhaustible 
forests of live oak for their construc¬ 
tion. 

But a most extraordinary passage in 
the Quarterly Review is (vol. xxi. ji. 
15), that ** if America had a fleet in 
the on^y port that \^ill admit one, the 
whole might be very leisurely destroy¬ 
ed." This is ominous infatuation;— 
quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
Before the descendants of Britons 
would be the tame spectators of the 
destruction of their ships, protected by 
batteries, whose cannon they are qua¬ 
lified to serve more like riflemen tnan 
arlerilHsts, there must be first extin- 

S iished their spirit of independence, 
eir noble pride, their generous sense 
of glory. 

The latter half of “ The American 
Mariners" exhibits, in a series of naval 
essays, the actions between the Consti¬ 
tution and Guerriere, the Macedonian 
and the United States, the Constitu¬ 
tion and Java, the Epervier and Pea¬ 
cock, the Reindeer and Wasp, and 
others distinguished for close and des¬ 
perate exertion, unremitted ardour of 
conduct, and extensive slaughter and 
destruction. ^ In these conflicts the 
Americans vindicated the^genuineness 
of their descent from a Benbow and a 
Blake, and supported the honour of 
their country with a spirit of emula¬ 
tion. Lawrence, directing his dying 
look to the colours of the Chesapeake, 
and uttering in a broken thougn arti¬ 
culate voice, Comrades, don’t give 
up the ship,’’ may vie in heroism with 
any act the page of naval history can 
supply. 

The 
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The author of the American Ma¬ 
riners,” in pursuing his subject, has 
viewed facts as they occur, in connec¬ 
tion with their causes; and the inevi¬ 
table inferences which he deduces. 
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that the contest for the empire of the 
sea will be between Britain and her 
descendants, jnerfts serious oonsidera- 
tion from the Humber to (he Thames. 
Yours,|&c. Viator. 


COMPENDIUM OR COUNTY HISTORY. 

SUSSEX. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

(Continuedfrom p. 503.^ 

** Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 

Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, ^ 

And glittering towns, and ocean %ide, 'till all, ^ 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays.”—^T homsok. 

The above may be said of the delightful village of Fairlight, and to the pros¬ 
pect from it, by one capable of appreciating the beauties of Nature. 

At Fklpuam resided Hayley the Poet. 

At Fletching is a Gothic mausoleum, iif which Gibbon the celebrated His¬ 
torian is interred. (See vol. Lxxv, p. 601 .) 

At Glykde resided William Hay, esq. M.P. author of an Essay on Deformity. 

At Goodwood is the lion, carved in wood, which adorned the head of Com¬ 
modore Anson’s ship the Centurion, during his circumnavigation of the globe. 
It is set up against the Duke of Richmond inn, with this inscfiption : 

Stay, traveller, awhile, and view Torrid and frigid zones have past, 

One who has travelled more than you, And safe ashore arriv'd at last} 

Quite round the globe; in each degree In ease and dignity appear, 

Anson and I have plowed the sea; He in the House of Lords— 4 here.*.’ 

In Goodwopd House arc some valuable portraits and busts. In thd drawing¬ 
room are four adventures'of Don Quixote upon a large scale, in Gobelm 
tapestry. They were purchased by the Duke of Richmond in 1765. 

In a moated mansion at Groomdrige Charles Duke of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt in 1415, was confined. He was 2b years 
a prisoner in this country, most of which he spefTt in confinement here, 

** Where captur’d banoers wav’d beneath the roo^ 

To taunt the Royal Troubadour of Gaul.” 

Of Harting was Rector Cardinal Pole.—In the church are some memorials of 
the Cargyll and Covvner families.—Up-Park was the residence of Ford Grey, 
esq. createxl Earl of Tankerville by William III. 

Hastings in 924 had a mint.—A part of the ruins of the castle, as seen from 
one particular spot, exhibits a perfect and very fine profi^ of bis late Majesty. 
—Of All Saints parish was Rector Samuel Otes, father of the notorious 
Titus, who was himself officiating minister there in l673-4.-|rThe pulpit of 
St. Clement’s church was formerly covered with part of the canopy hq|d over 
George I. at his coronation; as that of St. Anne’s Church still is with part of 
the canopy used at the coronation of Queen Anne.—On the parapet of the 
Town-haR is a stone found at Pevensey, supped to have been thrown Trom 
a Roman catapolta.—In the interior is a shield taken from the French at the 
first conquest of Quebec.—^The Corporation have a large silver punch-bowl, 
presented to them by the Barons who attended the coronation of George II. 
and his Queen.—^In Ail Saints-street are two old houses, said to have been 
formerly inhabited*^ Sir Cioudesley Shovell and the notorious Titus Oates. 
Here also Edward Capel, esq. one of the commentators of Shakspeare, built 
a residence. Garrick frequently visited him here, and in the garden is a large 
mulberry tree, a descendant of Shakspeare’s. 

At Hrathfield is a street called Cat-street (at the upper end of which was the 
sign of a cat and shoulder of mutton), supposed to be a corruption of Cade- 
street, from the rebel Jack Cade, who was killed here in 1450. 


On 
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On HigiiooWr-hill, near Worthing, is Oliver the miller’s tomb, who, from 
prtiality to the spot, himself erecied it, and ^as there interred. 

In Horsham Chut^h jire severar antique tombs, one supposed for William 
Lord Braose, maternal ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk ; and another for a 
Lord Huo.—Here waj^ ecjucated Dr. Thomas Combs, the royalist divine. 

The engraving, and descriptions, of Hurstmonceaux Castle are calculated to 
excite a hi^ idea of its magnibcencc. 

At Kingsham; now a farm-house near (Chichester, the South-Saxon Kings arc 
sup|) 0 sed to have resided. 

Lewes in the time of Athelstan had two mints.—-Here in 155d were burnt for 
heresy six persons; and June 22, 1557, tett^ore.—^The double keep, termed 
in o|d writings Braymounts, is a feature peculiar to Lewes Castle.—The 
Priory was the first and chief house of the Ciuniac order in England. In 
this Priory were interred many persons of distinction. In the church of St. 
John sub castro is a curious monument with a Latin punning inscription, 
which has engaged the attention of some able antiquaries. It may be thus read: 

*< C^uditur hie milesf Danorum regia proles, 

Mangnus nomen ei, Mangnm note progeniei: 

Deponens Mongnum, se moribus Induit agnum, 

Prepete pro vita, fit ]>arvulu8 onchorita ” 

Mr. Elliot considers Magnps the youngest of the three sons of Harold 11, 
—At the grammar-school were q^lucated John Pell the mathematician, and 
John Evelyn the author of** Sylva,” &c.—^I'he County-hall is a noble build¬ 
ing. A room on the second floor is uAd as a county ball-room; in which 
is a scene from Richard III. admirably painted by Northcote, obtained from 
the Shakspeere Gallery, and presented to the county by VV. Burrell, esq. 
M. P.—In the church-yard of Jireh Chapdl, Clifie, is the burying-place of 
the celebrated William Huntington, S. is. (sinner saved.)—^The lacc-coursc 
one of the best in England.—1648, a destructive fire raged in this town.— 
1734 , Oct. 24, two shocks of an earthquake felt. Here resided John Rowe 
and John Faber, two learned physicians. 

AtMAYfiELD was a favourite palace of the Abps. of Canterbury, supposed to 
have been erected by St. Dunstan. In the palace died Abjis. Simon Mep 
ham*'in 1333 1 John Stratford, in 1348; and Simon Islip, in 13(>6. Part of 
the palace was converted into a farm house.-^In 138g the church and town 
were nearly consumed by fire. 

At Midhurst the knig^s of St. John of Jerusalem had a commandcry.—In 
the church is the burial-place of the Montague family, containing a large 
monument to the memory of Anthony Browne, Viset. Montacutc, who died 
in 1592 , and his two wives. 

At Muntham resided the late Wm. Frankland, esq. well known for his devo¬ 
tion to mechanics and natural philosophy. 

At Newhavest is a handsome obelisk to the memory of Capt. Hanson and the 
crew of the Brazen sloop of war, wrecked Jan. 25, 1800, on the Ave Rocks. 

Of Northiam was^Rector the father of Abp. Frewen, where the latter was 
born. 

At PsMSHURaT PLACE is the.famous oak, said to have been planted at the birth 
of Sir Philip %dney, and now more than 22 feet in circumference. 

In Petworth Church are interred some of the Percies, Earls of Northumber¬ 
land.—Visited by Edw. VI.—'At the^seat of the Earl of Egremont is the 
slvord which Hotspur used at the battle of Shrewsbury.—Petworth House 
has been Justly celebrated for the most complete collection of the carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons. Here is a most splendid collection of portraits, nearly 
twenty of which are by Vandyke. The great stair-case was painted by La 
Guerre. Beneath and on the ceiling is the story of Pandora and Prome¬ 
theus. On the side walls U an allegorical representation of the life of Eli¬ 
zabeth, Duchess of Somerset. The statue gallery contains a collection of 
great and various merit. Sevei^l of the state bed rooms are hung with 
suits of singularly fine worked arras and tapestry.—Of Petworth were Rec¬ 
tors Brian Duppa, Henry King, «Bps. of Cnichester 1 Dr. Cleaver, Abp. of 
Dublin; and (paries Dunster, the j^ritical scholar and ingenious poet. 
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At Pevemsby, Sept. 34, 1556, four persons were burnt for heresj. 

At PoLiiro the kuights of Ste John of Jerusalem had a CQmmaaderjr. 

Near Poynimgs is the remarkable chasm Ailed the " Deril's Orke,'^ so celled, 
as tradition says, because the Devil envying the numerous cKurenes of the 
Weald, deteriiiiiied to form a channel nom the seg, and thus tuundate the 
whole tract and its pious inhabitants. This ‘'dnilish" plan was discon¬ 
certed by some old woman, who teing disturbed from her sleep by tile noise 
of the work, peeping out of her window, and recognizing the inferoal agent, 
had the ** presence of mind’* to hold up a candle, which he mistaking for the 
rising of the Sun, made a hasty retreat. (See vol. lxxx. i. 513.) 

At Salvihoton is the house instwhich the learned Selden was born. On the 
lintel of the door, on the insllle, is the following inscription: 

ORATVB, HOHESTC, MIHI { NON CLAVDAR, INITO SEDEQ’i 
rVR, AOBAS; NON SV* FACTA SOLVTA TUI. ^ 

Thus paraphrased by Dr. Evans: 

Aa honest man it always welcome here, 

To rogues I grant no hospitable cheer.** ^ * 

And thus by Wiliiaiii Hamper, esq. Juneg, 1818 1 

“ 'fhou *rt welcome, honest friend i walk in, make free: 

Thief, get thee gone; my doors are c]os*d to thee.*’ 

At Selsea the Bishops of Chichester had a seat, butof which no traces remain. 
At Shelbred Priory the walls of the Pridr’s room appear to have been orna¬ 
mented by some humorous monk with paintings in fresco, but homely executed. 
In SioLESiiAM‘Church-yard is the following singularly beautiful epitaph on a 
Mrs. Carnaby, attributed to the |)en of Rev. W. Clarke, residentiary, whose 
fKietical powers Were acknowledged by his contemporaries; 

<* When Sorrow weeps o’er Virtue’s sacred dust, • 

Our tears become us, and our grief is just. 

Such were the tears he shed who grateful pays 
This last sad tribute of his love and praise ; 

Who mourns the best of wires and friends combin’d, * . 

Where female softness met a manly mind. • 

*' Mourns, but not murmurs; sighs, but not despairs; , 

Feels as a man, but as a Christian bears.” 

At Slykdom was formerly a residence and favourite retirement of the Abps. of 
Canterbury. Abp. Stephen Langton, memorable for the part he took reutive 
to the signing of Magna Charta, died here in 1236. 

In South Berstead Church is interred Sir Richard Hotham, who first 
brought Bognor to its present eminence,as a sea-bathing place. 

In Stbynino Priory Church (conjectured to be the present parish one) were 
interred the remains of St.Cuihman, and of Eihelwnlf, King of Wessex, fa¬ 
ther of Alfred the Great.-<-ln the Tree Grammar School was educated John 
Pell the maUiemattcian. 

Of SuTToir was Rector Julius Bate, the celebrated Hebtaist and able contro¬ 
versialist, who died in 1771* * 

Near Avisford Place, Walberton, was discovered, March 31, 18 17 , a Roman 
sepulchre, containing many utensHs of domestic use. • 

The porch of Westbourr Church is cuijously constmeted of oak; and the 
spire is in the Chinesle taste. 

West Dean Church contains niany.<neinorials to the Lewkenor and Peachey 
families.—At Binderton, about ifiSO, _Thos. Smyth, psq.^ began to rebuild 
the old house, removed the chapel which was aqioining it, and erected the 
present at a more convenient distance; but this having been done without 
the consent of the ordinary. Bishop Lake refused to consecrate it, and it is 
now in decay. 

The seal of WmcHBfsBA is rather a curiotu piece qf antiquUy.--.In St.Tho- 
' mas’s Church are two monuments of Spigots tem|dars; and in the vestiy 
room another, in tolerable preservation. In the enurch-yard was a tower, 
containing a peal of bells, which was removed in consequence of its dan- 
gerous appearance. * 

At WooLBBDiBo, near the conservatonr of the ttnnor home, !* placed the 
OiNT. Mao. A9fl.XCIV. Part ». ^ marble 

D 
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tnarbi* foanuih which ori{|InaHv $tood in the centre of the quadrangle at 
Cowdray. Jit U of q pyraniidi^d shape, finilfaed by a sniail bronze (igure of 
Neptune, copied ftoig Uie celiwrated one of Giovanni di Bologna. There 
are several successfidjinitations of Drutdieal remains, formed of sand-stone. 
A tidip tree is likewise jemarkable^ being seven ieet in circumference. Few 
in En^and exceed it. T. 


Hfr TTbbak Great Beafingt near The fourth print is that of Morsan 
* fFood^dge, Bee. 6. Graves, esq. of Mickletoii, co. Glou> 

I N |he memoirs * of the Meadows fa- cester, son of the aforesaid. And 
mily, p. .* 120 , it is mentioned that l^ie fifth is that of his younger bro- 
the late r. Meadows, esq. retired to ther, the Rev. Richard Graves, M. A. 
Witnes^am Hall, on the decease of Rector of Claverton, Somersetshire, 
his grandfather Daniel Meadows. froin an original picture by James 
In this there is a little incorrectness. Northcote, R. A. in the possession of 
My late most valued parent practised Prince Hoare, egq. 
at Mtesdale as*an ^torney and solicitor This distinguished literary character 
from the time of his first entering into married me to his grand-daughter, 
the profession of the law, until the year Miss Elizabeth Graves, in the parish 
1801 , when he left Botesdale, ana re- church of Claverton, SI years ago, 
aided at Witnesham Hall. On his when in his QOth year. He published 
'mother’s decease he purchased at \yit- in the same year a volume, entitled 
nesham, and erected the present man- *' Poems by a Nona^narian." 
sion, Burghersh House. • Yours, &c. Phil. Meadows. 

My wire’s maiden name should be 

spalt Graves, iv)t Greaves. The family PRArxas and I^raybr-books of 
motto is, “ Graves disce Mores,’’ in * Queen Elizabeth. 
allusion to the name. M r. Urban, Westminster, Dec. SO. 

I am in possession of fivef engraved *‘| ''HE Prayer by Queen Elizabeth, 
portraits of my wife's family, which I Jft communicated oy Clionas, and 
will describe. On the first is the ibl- printed in p. 389, is one of the three 
lowing inscription, ** John Graves, contained in a little volume, entitled 
gent, was bom in Yorkshire in 1513, ** Supplications of Saints*; a Book of 
and didd at London in l6l6, aged 103 Prayers and Praises, in Four Parts, 
yrars. He was mndfather to Richard Wherein are three most excellent 
Graves of MickTeton, esq. grandfather Prayers made ^ the late famous Queen 
of Richard Graves of Mickletoh, esq. Elizabeth. By Tho. Sorocold f. ’’ 
now living 17S8. G. V&tue, sculp.’’ This volume, we are told by Wood 
This gentleman, singular as it may (Athens, by Bliss, vol. II. col. 636 }, 
appeir, undertook a journ^ from in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth, 
Yorkshire to London in his 103d year, and beginning of King James, took 
He canght the small pox there, and with the vulgar sort, and was as much 
his deatn ensued. admired as **The Practice of Piety” 

The second print has this inscrip- was afterwards. Heame relates, that 
tion; Richarn Graves of Mickleton, in his time he remembered a very pious 
esq. a bencher and leader of Lincoln’s lady who used to give away great num- 
Inn, Clerk of the Pesce, and Receiver- ben to the poor. It is also said in the 


This distinguished literary character 
tarried me to his granef-daughter. 


Phis gentleman, singular as it may (Athens, by Bliss, vol. II. col. 636 }, 
tmr, undertook a journ^ from in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth, 
rkshire to London in his 103d year, and beginning of King James, took 
canght the small pox there, and witli the vulgar sort, and was as much 
deatn ensued. admired as **The Practice of Piety” 

[he second print has this inscrip- was afterwards. Heame relates, that 
1 ; ** Richarn Graves of Mickleton, in his time he remembered a very pious 
. a bencher and leader of Lincoln’s lady who used to give away great num- 
I, Clerk of the Piesce, and Receiver- ben to the poor. It is also said in the 
eral of t^ County of Middlesex, same |dace, that the thirty-sixth edi- 
__ nad two wives, by whom he^^had tioa was published in l640, the thir- 
iasuel 9 ehildrm ,6 8 onsand ISdaugh- ty-seventh in l64S, the thir^-dghth 
DerK G. Vertue, sculp." in l6^3. It is, however, now rare; 

flhe third print has the following: there is no copy in the BTritish Museum 
'"Riehardus Gram de Mickleton, in or Bodleian Liorarie*; but one, called 
I. Gloucestriss^ Arm^er, oh. 1731, in the title-page the fourth edition t , 
o setat. 61. G. Vertue, sculp* ^ thit'be mi^iuidefsti^ aa iusaB- 


'"Richardiis Gram de Mickleton, in 
com. Gloucestriss^ Arm^er, oh. 1731, 

anno setat. 61. G. Vertue, sculp* *LAtaott1iisbeinismidefstaodaaiiisaB- 
This gentleman puUuked a work up- ing Suopficstloitkij^tst 
oh the Pyramids of Egypt, and was an f who was a l^noathtiw maa, M« A of 
eminent Antiquary and Genealogist* Bnurenoia Collm, ^ ** a sooStr alais- 

------'- tari” admittud ^emar of St* MiMred ia dta 

« These umarirs shoaMliaivobseBsiflud Poultry^ OA sa, 1696. 

Loudon, i^atsd Sir Prtlsr Parker, at 
‘ t The firsKthree BM pnUhlKd la vol. I. thel^Mitf die Lqg sad Star, over egehise 
of Nash’s •* Worcesnribiro.” Edit. thsRojsl'Baeliaagil, ia GbndiiHt Frtea ts.” 

though 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have authori^ to aay, the eommnni- 
cations of the late Rev. J. J. Conybeore to 
the BritUh Bibliographer (alluded to in p. 
376') commenced in 1814( with vol. IV. 
and consisted of the following articles: * An 
Account of Sir Cle^Sf MSi*—'The Kyng 
and the Hermytf MS.*—Author of Qievy 
Choce.’—'Ricnard Sheall.’—-< Apollo, Ty- 
rius, &c.’—' Inedited Poem of John Wal¬ 
lis.’—' Of the Lay of Dame Smith—and 
' Anglo-Saxon Poem on the Battle of Fins- 
borough.’ E. H. 

Mr. Arthur Byfield’s queries will be 
readily answered by any respectable dealer 
in old books. 

An old Subscriber will receive the in¬ 
formation he wishes, on the subject of Mr. 
Ty sen’s MSS. by application to tiie very in¬ 
telligent Mr. Sotheby of Wellington-street. 

In answer to £. L. Part i. p. 390, we 
have to state, that a branch of the family 
of Warde is still resident at Westerham in 
Kent: and if’E. L. will personally commu¬ 
nicate his wis?)es to Sylvanus l/rl>an, fui^ 
ther information might be olitiuned. 

We sliall he happy to receive the pro¬ 
posed View of Upbam Parsonage House, 
the birth-place of Dr. Young. 

••We'iqe obliged to A Barrister, who 
has written some sensible Letters on the 
Metropolitan Courts of Requests in several 
of our late Numbers, but we must decline 
his liberal offer. We beg to ecommend 
“ The Pamphleteer” to him as a useftil me¬ 
dium of farther communicating his wishes 
to the public. 

The attention of the public has been 
much attracted of late to the celebrated Lo¬ 
gan Stone in Cornwall. There is a very 
singular one near West Hoathly, S. W. of 
EastGrinsteod, Sussex, called “Greatupon 
Little."—is not apprised of any repre¬ 
sentation of it being published ; and recom¬ 
mends it to the attention of some volunteer 
artist for the enrichment of our pages. 

It is perfdetly consonant to the true ap¬ 
plication of Heraldry, to affix the arms of a 
foundation or those of the founder in a ju¬ 
dicious and correct manner on the front of 
an edifice, as appears by most of our public 
buildings, universities, Htc. H. C. B. wishes 
to know why this good old custom ia de¬ 
parted from at the new St. Paul’s School, 
and at tlie building erected by the Mercers’ 
Company at Highgate ? 

A, Constant Subscriber says, *'C. W. 
is mistaken, in supposing the lloyal Dukes 
to possess Scotch Peerages, though they 
derive titles from places in Scotland; he is 
also mistaken as to the Earldom of Tippe¬ 
rary and Barony of Arthlnw, which are not 
Irish Peerages, but of the United King- 
- dom.’’ 


T. N. says, <* I read in the 79th Number 
of The Unique, that Gray the poet is buried 
pi the churoh-ywd of Stoke Pogeis, Buck- 
ughamshire, the scene of his celebrated 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard. The 
editor of that little work admits the ‘ rug¬ 
ged elms,' and 'yew-tree shade,’ if ever 
they exuted, are now no more. It is ge¬ 
nerally supposed here that Granchester 
Church-yard was the scene of that much- 
admired Poem, and that Gray coffiposed it 
during his residence in th.. University of 
Cambridge. I have heard others attribute 
to Madingly Church-yard the honour of 
the scene; Wwever, both of those places 
fully correspond with the descriptive Muse. 
I should be obliged if any one of your lite- 
Tun Correspondents would clear up those 
different accounts, and inform me, through 
the medium of your pwes, of tlie identical 
spot that furnished the Poet with such beau¬ 
tiful imagery pourtrayed in that immortal 
Elegy. 

Devoniensis observes, '' An inquiry lias 
been made about the family of Sainthill, a 
branch of which is described as of Morton, 
Part i. p. 315. I am inclined to think it 
was Mureton Hampstead. About a mile 
from the town there is a farm called Saint- 
hill, which was most probably at one time 
in possession of tho family. 1 believe tlie 
name of .Sainthill does not occur in the Kc- 
gistera of Moreton-Hompstcad, which do 
not commence before the year 16'03. I 
likewise find by an Inqnis. p. m, taken at 
Exeter in 1573, upon the death of Peter 
Sainthill of Bradninch, that he held lauds 
called Yellworthy under the Courtenays, 
situate at Moreton. Yellwnrthy is in tho 
jmrish of Moreton-Hampstead, and still 
forms a part of the Courtenay estate, being 
now the property of Viscount Courtenay. 
This appears to be decisive, with respect to 
the situation of Morton, os connected with 
the Sainthills. I have seen a letter from a 
descendant of the Sainthills of Bradninch, 
in which he says, ' Peter Saintiiill, who died 
at Bradninch, had two sons, the younger, 
John, is styled De Mourlou.”* 

In our Supplementary Number, pub¬ 
lished on the 1st of Feb. 1835, will be given 
several interesting articles, particularly de¬ 
scriptions, accompanied by iJlustrative En¬ 
gravings, of Ide Hill Chapel, and die Tomb 
of Bp. Porteus, Sundridge, Kent; Lamb 
Row, Chester; Longo-Ba^lc Monument in 
Nutffcld Church, Surrey, &c. &c.—Also, 
Reviews of Rameses; Parry’s Cambrian 
Plutarch; C. T. Thackrah’a Lectures on 
Digestion and Diet; Stevenson’s Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of Discovery; 
Snelson on the Organisation of tlm World; 
<kc.<—With lltle. Index, &c. 
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Greek akd Romak Antiquities. 


Mr, Urban, Dec. 4. 

Y friend the Chevalier Brond- 
bted, Charg<S des Affaires from 
the Court of Denmark to that of 
Rome, who arrived a few months 
back in this country, brought with 
iiim many curious antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, consisting of 
bronzes, coins, armour, vases, terra 
cottas, statues, &c. Among these are 
the following; a helmet called the pe- 
rikcphaleia, of the most antique kind, 
such as generally represented on the 
head of Minerva. It is without crest, 
and in form greatly resembling those 
in the British Museum. The front, 
which is so shaped as to leave aper¬ 
tures for the eyes, while the nose is 
protected by a nasal, is considerably 
thicker than the hinder part,—a proof, 
as the Chevalier observes, that the an¬ 
cient Greeks had no intention of turn¬ 
ing their backs. Indeed the nasal is 
almost a quarter of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and the execution of the little or¬ 
nament which runs round it, once in¬ 
laid with gold, and of which portions 
still remain, is as sharp as if it had 
been recently done. 

Another helmet highly instructive, 
inasmuch as it decides what was be¬ 
fore not clearly understood I the phalos, 
whicli it demonstrates, was an up¬ 
right feather. This feather was in¬ 
serted into a small pipe of bronze,* 
and in the present s[]ecimen was 
placed on one side, with a corre¬ 
sponding one in the other. The 
pipes, each about two inches long, 
were the terminations of a narrow slip 
of metal placed on the helmet under 
the crest, and the space between them 
about live or six inches. This helmet 
was a variety of that kind, therefore 
called kranos, to which was applied the 
epithet ampkiphalos. The aperture in 
front is square, so as entirely to expose 


the, face, while the cars arc quite co¬ 
vered. It does not appear to have 
ever had a visor, as the perforations 
for the lining go completely round it. 

Another helmet, of the kind term¬ 
ed korus, also to be characterized by 
the same epithet, having the pipes 
for feathers, as well as the mark, on 
which the crest has been hxed, ’as 
in the last, is cqrious/ as proving 
that what has often beqn considered 
a moveable piece over the forehead, 
is in reali^ merely an embossed or¬ 
nament. The cheek-pieces, one of 
which is still attached, are made to 
turn up on hinges, when not sequifSJ. 
Ail these arc of bronze. 

A zooster or girdle of the same me¬ 
tal, which reaches half round the 
body, having originally had a lea¬ 
thern belt ^tached to one end of it, 
which by means of a ring was fas¬ 
tened to a hook at the other end. 
This is four inches wide in the cen¬ 
tre, and gradually diminishes to the 
sides where the width is about an 
inch and a half. A small pattern runs 
round it, and it is ornamented with 
studs about half an inch in diameter, 
the inner cavities of which may have 
served to secure the paddqd lining. 

Two greaves, but both for the right 
leg, on which the muscles are marked, 
and which are shaped with a great de¬ 
gree of elegance. 

The remains of the guala or back- 
piece of a thorax of the same metal, on 
which are hinges, to which were at¬ 
tached the ptcruges, a (act of which 
we were before ignorant. But the bi¬ 
joux of the collection are these very 
pteru^, not those which belonged to 
this Uiorax, for they were found in 
Calabria, quite a different quarter from 
where that was disinter^. These 
are such exquisite specimens of sculp¬ 
tured bronze, that no description can 
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do them' ample justice. Suffice it to 
say, that on their being shewn to the 
celebrated Thorwaldson in Rome, his 
spontaneous expression was, ** these 
snow of what art is ca|)able,*’ and it 
may be truly said they are without 
parallel. Tney represent the two 
Ajaxes, each with a vanquished Atna* 
zon, attendants on Penthesilea at the 
Trman war. The features and body 
of Ajax Telamoneus are exquisite, and 
the drapery of the Amazons evidently 
by the nand of a master. Ajax Oileus 
has been damaged, so that the face is 
wanting, but the impetuosity of youth 
is hnely contrasted with the dignity of 
age, though both are in the attitude of 
victorious combat. 

The frontal for a horse is probably 
unique. Its shape is somewhat like 
the hone it is intended to cover, with 
hinges at its sides for pieces or straps 
to clasp round the head of the animal. 
Though narrow, generally 8|)eaking, it 
is wider on the forehead and over the 
nostrils, Imitation^ of which are in* 
dented on i^ By the decorations it 
would appear that the warrior to whom 
the horse belonged had been a victor in 
the Pythian games. A crow, sacred 
to Apollo, perched on a column, the 
effihleln of the race-course, gives rise 
to this conjecture, above whi^ is also 
embossed a ram’s head. As it is very 
slight, it perhaps decorated a chariot 
horse. 'The cnevalier has also the 
bronze embossed plates qf an antient 
chariot of Etruscan w'orkmanship, four 
ornamental termini belonging to it, 
one pair of which seem to have stood 
above the others, the tastefully adorn¬ 
ed handles for assisting in entering 
the carriage, and the lioirs head which 
was affixed to the end of the pole. 
The chariot itself was probably of 
wood, for even part of the termini 
have the n^ils still adhering to them, 
by which they were fastened. They 
exhibit a curious fact in Etruscan 
costume, their shoes in shape exactly 
resembling those of the Black Prince 
on his monument at Canterbury. 

Besides these great curiosities, in the 
same collection is a lamp, found in the 
Tiber at Ostia, of bronze, ornamented 
with a theatrical mask; ,an elegant lit¬ 
tle candelabrum eighteen inches high, 
representing the stem of a plant, com¬ 
posed of over-lapping leaves, and termi¬ 
nating in acalix; a small tripod, found 
at Pdrtici, and some curious vases. *Of 
the iMUtr kind i| one of a cylindrical 


shape, which was originally carried by 
cords fastened to rings round its side, 
but subsequently placed on a stand 
with three feet, and had a handle on 
its top, attached to it merely by ce¬ 
ment. This handle is tastefully form¬ 
ed of two figures^ being made each to 
idace his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
Such vases have generally been consi¬ 
dered as connected with the pagan my¬ 
steries; but the Chevalier proves, by 
the contents of this when found, that 
it was a dressing-case. These were a 
mirror, a sti-igiiis, an alabaster bot¬ 
tle for oil, part of the ivory handle of 
a brush, &c. The engraving outside 
appears to represent the departure of 
the chiefs against Thebes; Adrastus 
and Polynices, who married his daugh¬ 
ter, are taking leave of her and her 
child; while the other warriors are 
putting on their equipments. 

A bronze Etruscan priest reclining, 
with a patera in one hand, although in 
the severe style, is curious in point of 
costume. 

A beautiful little bronze Bacchus of 
the time of Hadrian. 

A very elegant female figure, about 
seveA inches high, in terra cotta, co¬ 
vered with drapery, which is so drawn 
into folds tight round the body, as to 
show the shape of the breasts and hip. 

A head of the same material, sup¬ 
posed tO' be Tiberius. 

Another of a female, probably one 
of the Furies, with wings and horns; 
and an Etruscan Vase of beautiful 
form, the handles of which have been 
broken by the carelessness of the Cus¬ 
tom House officers. 

1 ought not to omit a spiral bronze 
wire, about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness, intended to protect the arm, 
reaching, when put on, from the wrist 
to nearly the elbow, probably used in 
boxing 

It is to be hoped these truly instruc¬ 
tive and valuable curiosities will find 
their way into the British Museum. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Metrick. 


London Antiques. 


A DDLE-STREET, in Wood- 
street, anciently called King- 
Adel-strcet, after King Athelstan,who, 
according to tradition, had a house at 
the East end of the Church of St. 
Alban's, Wood-street, which had a 
door into Adel-street. . 

Audermanrury, so called from 
the Bury, Burgh, or Court of Alder¬ 
men, 
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men, held there before the building 
of Guildhall. 

Aldehscatb takes its name from 
its antiquity, being one of the gates 
built at the first erection of the City 
wall; and as Aldgale, or old gate, was 
so called from its age, so this is 
from being the older of the^ two; but 
rather of elders, t, e. ancient men. 
This gate having become ruinous, was 
rebuilt in A.D. 1617 . The North 
side of it was adorned with the figure 
of James the First on horseback, in 
relievo, in the same posture that he 
cainc into England, anci made his pub¬ 
lic entry into London through that 
gate. Un each side was a niche, in 
which are the figures of the prophets 
Jeremiah and l^muei ; Jeremian on 
the East side, and Samuel on the 
West; with reference to Jer. xvii. 25. 
“Then shall enter into the gates of 
this city Kings and Princes sitting 
upon the throne of David, riding in 
chariots and on horses, they and their 
princes, the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jenlsalem, and this city 
shall remain for ever;” and 1 Sam. 
xii. 1. And Samuel said unto aU Is¬ 
rael, behold 1 have hearkened unto 
your voice in all that ye have said 
unto me, and have made a King over 
you,’’ Over the centre of the arch 
were the arms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, quartered; and -on the 
South side, within the gale, wa*s the 
statue of King James the First sit¬ 
ting in his chair of state in his robes: 
—there were rooms over the gate for 
the dwelling of the common cryer. 

Aldgatb, St. Botolph, from St. 
Botoph, a Briton born in Cornwall, 
of whom so many miracles were said 
to have been wrought by him, that 
he was sainted, and had many churches 
in I.,ondon-dedicated to him. It was 
called Aldgate, or old gate, from its 
antiquity, being one of the first gates 
erected as an East entrance to the 
city. It was rebuilt in at the 
summit eastward was “a fair widen ' 
sphere with a vane on it.’’ On the 
upper battlements two eminent sol¬ 
diers, each holding a stone ball, as 
denying entrance to any bold enemies. 
Beneath, in a large square, stood the 
figure of King James the First, in gilt 
armour; at nis feet, on one side, a 
golden lion, and on the other side, an 
unicorn chained and couchant; the 
first is the supporter for England, and 
the other for Seotland 1 their being in 
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a coiicharit posture was an 'emblem 
of the union of the two kingdoms, and 
their awe and humility in presence of 
so great a prince:” on the Highest, or 
western side, standing upon a mound 
or globe, with a prosperous sail spread¬ 
ing over her head, and looking plea¬ 
santly on the city, was a gilt figure of 
fortune. Below this figure, in a large 
square, were placed the King’s arms, 
^mewhat lower, and to grace each 
side of the gate, two female figures, 
the one an eniblcm of peace, with a 
dove on one of her hands, and a girded 
wreath or garland in the other; and 
on the North side Charity, with a 
child at her breast, and another in her 
hand, implying where peace, love, and 
charity prosper, and are embraced, that 
city shall be happy. The rooms over 
this gate were the dwelling of one of 
the Lord Mayor’s carvers. 

St. Antholin, or Anthonine, in 
Watling-street, was dedicated to the 
memory of St. Anthony the Great, a 
monk born in Egypt, A.D. 251, who 
died in A. D. 356, aged 105 years. 
He was called the holy abbot of the 
monks of Egypt in the time of Con¬ 
stantine. King Henry, of England, 
founded a cell to him near this Church. 
“ He was much celebrated for Jits nii- 
racles while living, and for his holi¬ 
ness when dead.” 

Barbican, near Red Cross-street, 
takes its name from a watch tower, 
corruptly caUed Barbican, instead of 
Bury-Kenning, t.e. the Kenning or 
Knowing of the City : because, in an¬ 
cient times there was a tower so called, 
built on high ground, and of great 
height, used as a watch tower, from 
whence a view of the whole city 
southward, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, 
and evei^ other way East, North, and 
West; but King Heniy 111. caused it 
to be taken down in 1267 . • 

Bilinosoatb, founded by King 
Belin, or Belinus, or as some suppose, 
from the German word heUan, to roar, 
on account of the waves beating against 
the shore, which aflbrds great antiquity 
to the fall near London Bridge; others 
hare supposed from Saxon lelgCf a 
wallet, or purse, because those who 
went thither, to buy carried ready 
money. 

Bishopsgate, probably from £s- 
kenwald, son of King Offa, and Bp. 
of London, who-died A.D. 685. As 
theib were the statues of two Bishops 
on this gate, it was probably tepaixra 

by 
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by Wiliivim iheNormaOi who was Bp. 
of London in the time of William the 
Conoueror, both of whom were great 
benetactors to the city: it stood near 
the West end of CBmomile*street. 

St. Mary>le-Bow in Cheapside 
was iitst built in the reign of Wil* 
liam the First, the first in the city on 
arches, and was then called New St. 
Mary dc Arcubus, or Le Bow. 

Eastcheap, a market for provi> 
sions, from the Saxon to chea()en or 
bargain! many cooks dwelt there who 
were accustomed to dress meat for sale, 
which has since also been done in ta¬ 
verns, where liquor is likewise pro¬ 
vided. In A.D. 1410, IS HenrynY. 
tliat King's sons, Thomas and John, 
went into Eastcheap to sup. 

Fbbchorch-strbet, from St. Ga¬ 
briel’s Fen Church, dedicated to the 
angel of that name, near a fen pr 
marsh there; made so by a stream of 
water which broke out there, called 
Langbourn, and flowed down Lom¬ 
bard-street te Sherborne-lane, and there 
broke into several smaller streams to 
the river, hence Sharebome, now per¬ 
verted to Sherborne, and now gives 
names to the ward:—others have ac¬ 
cordingly ascribed its name to fienum, 
bay, of. a hay-market held there—as 
Grace Church, from a grass or herb 
market. 

Guildhall, of gild orgildan, Sax¬ 
on, to pay from the common contri¬ 
bution i and heal or ha]l„.the commoii 
ball of the gilds or incorporated com- 
anics of citizens. First built 1411 
y Thomas Knolls, Lord Mayor, Al¬ 
dermen, and Citizens; destroy^ in 
the ^reat fire of l666, and afterwards 
rebuilt, in length 17 O feet West to 
East, and in breadth 68 feet North to 
South, and cost 40,000/. 

Lo M BA RO-STRE BT {the longubards, 
or inerchai^s of Lombardy, assembled 
there for trader and the Pope’s mer¬ 
chants met there also and traded in 
their wafer cakes, sanctified at Rome) 
also in pardons, indulgences, &c.— 
** which they brought to a good mar¬ 
ket.” 

London Stone, in Cannon-street, 
placed there ever feince or before the 
Conquest, but the exqpt time is un¬ 
known, as is the reason for its being 
{dated there. Some have supposed it 
a standard for measurement, and others 
for feing the centre of the city, where¬ 
on thtli person stood who pablikhol 
proclain&tioDs, or where debtors were 
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to make payments to creditors, as af¬ 
terwards at the font in Paul’s Church, 
and since at the Royal Exchange; or 
set up by Thomas London Slone, who 
dwelt there, and it took its name from 
him. 

Newgate was a plain stone build¬ 
ing, which dividcu Newgate-street 
from Giltspur-street. It consisted of 
a carriage archway in the centre; 011 
the side, the footpath was continued 
through it, which supplied a shelter 
for two or three old women who fried 
small sausages for sale; and >11 the 
centre of it was cn entrance to the 
then chief prison of the oily; the men¬ 
dicant prisoners for debt stood with¬ 
in the iron-grated door, vociferating 
their constant supplication for bene¬ 
factions to a leathern bag, which they 
drew in as often as it was touched: 
the up|>er chambers of the buildings 
constituted the prisons for felons, for 
whom a door was opened on the South 
side adjoining the old wall which still 
abuts upon the street by the ordinary’s 
house, and it was irom this door that 
the malefactors were received into the 
cart for their last journey to Tyburn. 
Up^ the summit was a machine for 
air, invented by Dr. Hales, and is men¬ 
tioned by Hayley in his Ode to Howard. 
On the West side of this gate there 
were anciently several manufactories 
of gilt murs, worn by ancient knights, 
of which rank was the Lord Mayor, 
Eques Auratus. In this broad part of 
the Old Bailey a row of houses stood 
which rendered both the carriage ways 
narrow and dark, and was therefore re¬ 
moved when the first stone of the new 
prison was laid by Alderman Bcckford, 
m 1770 . 

Ludgate was built 66 years before 
Christ, by Lud, a British King, and 
was the sixth principal gatet others 
assert that it was called Floodpte, 
from the flood or stream called IHeet 
running from North of the city to the 
Thames. 

MOORPIE...DS, now forgotten in the 
name of the manor of Fmhwy, and 
the buildings lately erected upon it, 
was a moor or fen, reachi^ from Bi- 
shopsgate to Cripplwate, Finsbury and 
Holywell, unprofitable ground, over¬ 
grown with flags, sedge, and rushes, 
till 1671 , when Sir Thomas Seymour 
caused sluices to be made to convey 
the waters over the town ditch into 
the course of Walbrook, and so into, 
the Thames. 

St.l 
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St. Mart Overt, over the rie, 
over or ovre, a bank, and ea, water, 
Saxon I because, before the building 
of London Bridge, there was a ferry 
over the Thames there. 

PatkrnosteR'ROw, the residence 
of text writers and stationers, wht^ 
wrote and sold the books then in use, 
A B C or absies, the pater noster, ave 
marias, creeds, graces, &c. 

Piccadilly, or Pichadilles, a stiff 
collar of doublets in the fashion of a 
band made hy one Higgins a tailor, 
who raised a fortune thereby, and built 
the street. 

Pudding Lamb, so named because 
the butchers of Eastcheap had their 
scalding-house there for hogs, and their 
pudding, with other animal filth, were 
sent down there to their dung boat on 
the Thames. 

St. Andrew Undershaft in Lea¬ 
den hail-street, from a shaft, or may- 
pole being set up in the middle of the 
street near St. Mary Axe, before the 
South door of thj! Church — it was 
higher than the steeple. It had never 
been erected after Evil May-day, so 
called on account of an insurrection 
of the apprentices, &c. against aliens 
in A.D. 1517, but w’as laid on hooks 
and under the pent houses of a row or 
alley, called ^aft-alley, in Lcaden- 
hall-street, until in the reign of Kdw. 
VI. Sir .Stephen, a curate of St..Ca- 
therine Christ Church, preaching at 
St. Paul’s Cross, said that this shaft 
* was made an idol, by giving the name 
of Undershaft to the Chur^; where- 
u|X)n in the afternoon of the same sun- 
<lay, the neighbours, over whose doors 
the shaft hung, having first dined, to 
make themselves strong, took down 
the shaft, whence it had hung for 32 
years, and sawed it in pieces, eveiy 
man taking so much as had lain over 
his premises. 

Westminster, Saxon, took its name 
from its westward situation, and a 
minster or abbey founded there by Se- 
bert. King of the East Saxons, out of 
the ruins of a temple of Apollo, which 
fell by an earthi^uake about A. D. 605, 
llie site of it was a verdant isle, called 
Thorney; and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
having been built upon the site of a 
temple to Diana, afforded to Camden 
the following classical distich: 

Immolst Dhox liondinum, 

Apollini formosa Thornea." 

A.H. 


Mr. Urban, Newcastle^ Nov.zT. 
T page 320 of the First Part of 
the present Volume, an attempt 
1 observe is made by a Correspondent, 
signing J. I. to explain the inscrip¬ 
tion ** ICLTR . PVT. BREXARO.’’ on 
the pigs of lead found at Pulborough 
in Sussex, as communicated at page 
194 of the same Part by your Corre- 
s})ondent Sussbxibnsis. By placing 
a T before the i, and changing the v 
into an o, and the last r into a v, 
J. I. makes it into Tiberius Claudius, 
Tribuniiice Poteslatis, BtilantiM Rex, 
jiusustus. ^ Experience has taught me 
to t^e suspicious of every explanation 
requiring the substitution of other let¬ 
ters for those contained in the inscrip¬ 
tion, and I see no reason to think that 
the expedient has been more happy in 
this than in other instances, as pernaps 
yohr Corresjxindent will himself be 
ready to acknowledge, if he will take 
the trouble to turn to the Archaeologia, 
vol. IX. p. 45; he will theye find that 
a pig of lead was in 1787 found at 
Matlock Moor, Derbyshire, bearing 
the following inscription: 

T1 . CL . TR . LVT. BR . EX. ARO. 

This inscription is the very satpe^it 
will be seen, with the exception of 
one letter (namely, an L instead of a 
p before the v), as the inscription in 
question; and perhaps a careiul exa¬ 
mination of this Sussex inscription 
may show thbt this diilerence is not 
real, for the want of the initial t, 
which, there can be little doubt, be¬ 
longs to it, induces a belief that the in¬ 
scription on these pigs has been ren¬ 
dered indistinct, either by rough usage 
or imperfections in the mould in which 
they were cast. 

What may be the true reading of 
these inscriptions, 1 fed incompetent 
to decide; — inscriptions dn pigs of 
lead being in fact the most dimeuit of 
explanation of any. The Rev. Thos. 
,Crane, in Aichacologia, vol. xiii. p. 
405, proposes to read the Derbyshire 
one—Ttvmt Claudii Tributum lutum 
Brifannieo ex Argento. But the oc¬ 
currence of the letters lvtvd on ano¬ 
ther pig of lead, also found in Derby¬ 
shire, has discountenanced this read¬ 
ing, and given probability to the con¬ 
jecture, that these letters are a con¬ 
traction of the name Lutudarum, 
whicji is mentioned by Raven^s, 
next to Derventio, and smipos^d to be 
Chesterfield. The bb, Irom the oc¬ 
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currencc of aRT(onone inscription*, 
and of BRIO on anotherf, it is pro¬ 
bable may be read either Brigantum or 
Britannue. As the letters exarg-it 
occur also on the first of these last- 
mentioned inscriptions, the reading ex 
argcnto seems nilly warranted, and 
may imply that these pigs are what is 
now called ** refined lead.” As far as 
I can learn, the letters tr are pecu¬ 
liar to the two inscriptions of Clau¬ 
dius I upon all others the Emperor’s 
name occurs without such expression; 
it has hence occurred to me that this 
lead may have been a tribute imposed 
by Claudius on countries but imper¬ 
fectly conquered, as Derbyshire was in 
his reign; hut that when the countries 
were mlly conquered, the lead then 
fell to the Emperor in his right as So¬ 
vereign. The Derbyshire inscription, 
lam inclined to think, ought to be 
read— Tiberii Claudii Tributum Lutu- 
daro Britannia (or Brigantum) ex ar~ 
gento. \^''hether the Sussex inscrip¬ 
tion should Be read in the same man¬ 
ner, will dejJfcnd on the letter being a 
p or an v. Should it be a p, would 
we be authorized in reading it Tribu- 
nitiaPotestalis V. Tributum Britannia, 
&c^ .If there be a line drawn above 
the V, there can be no doubt of this 
being the correct reading. 

In conclusion, Mr. Urban, allow 
me to say that you would confer a 
great favour on numbers of your Anti¬ 
quarian friends, if you vPOuId procure 
and publish in your instructive Mis¬ 
cellany correct drawings of the Homan 
inscriptions, and other antiquities, 
which may from time to time be dis¬ 
covered, as was done with so much in¬ 
terest in the early volumes of the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine. It is, for instance, 
particularly desirable to be put in pos¬ 
session of this Ihilborough Inscription; 
of the curjbus Yase mentioned at p. 
()27 of the First Part of the present 
Volume, as being found at the Hawc 
passage) and of two other Inscrip¬ 
tions since found, and noticed in the 
August number, pp.l64,1(13. Was it 
known to be your desire to imblish 
such, there can be little doubt that 
they would be readily communicated 
to you, and I know noP>that your gra- 

E hic illustrations of Antiquities could 
e employed on more proper subjects. 

Yours, &c. * ■ 0. 

_ 1 

* See vol. Liv. p. 8$. 

1* Gough’s Camden, vul. III. p. S3. 


Mr. Urban, Gray'i-inn. Dee. 13. 

1 HAYE reason to believe that Mr. 

Lauchlin Macleane (the true spell¬ 
ing), res|>ecting whom information is 
desired by Mr. Cameron, in p. 400 of 
your last month’s Magazine, was a na¬ 
tive of the North of Ireland. I never 
heard that he was a Colonel, or held 
any rank in the Army. If he had 
been a Colonel, I do not think it 
likely he would have dropped the dis¬ 
tinction. 

Mr. Macleane was certainly much 
in the confidence of the first Marquis 
of Lansdowne, when Lord Shelburne, 
as the following anecdote will show. 
His Lordship, in the year 1709 , in or¬ 
der to enable Mr. Macleane to raise a 
large sum of money (15,000/.) gave 
the latter three bonds for 5000/. each. 
For whose use the money was to be 
applied, did not, 1 believe, appear. 
Ihcse securities were negotiated by 
Mr. Macleane with Messrs. Panchaud, 
then eminent bankers in Paris; by 
whom thw were transferred to Mr. 
Thomas 'Tierney*, then residing in 
Paris, formerly a merchant in Lon¬ 
don, and father of Mr. Tierney, M.P. 
The bonds not having been paid when 
due, Mr. Tierney sued the Earl of 
Shelburne for the amount, who filed 
an Injunction Bill in the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer, on the ground of want of 
consideration or value; but his Lord¬ 
ship did not succeed. This was about 
the year 1772, to which period my 
knowledge of the case reaches back. 
An accommodation, however, took 
place; and I think shortly after the 
end of the first American war, the 
debt was discharged with interest. 

Mr. Macleane, according to my re¬ 
collection of him, was in person tall 
and athletic, of strong, coarse features, 
and spoke with a considerable impedi¬ 
ment. He perished on a voyage to 
India about the year I 777 . 

In a relation of matters which oc- 
, curred .nore than 50 years ago, due al¬ 
lowance is to be made for possible in¬ 
accuracies t but as the earlier events in 
our lives (and I was then in my teens) 
are best remembered, I persuade my¬ 
self that this little narration is correct. 
What respects the law proceedings can 
be verified by the records of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

_ A Constant Rbadrr. 

* Brother of Mr. James 'Ilerney of Lou¬ 
don, of the firm of'Hcrney, Lilly, and Ro- 
Iwrts, then of Bucklersbury. Mr. Robarts 
married Mr.T. Tierney’s daughter. 

Mr. 
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Nkw Churches. —No. IV. 
Camdeh Town Chanel. 

Mr. U RBAN, Nov. 26 . 

I N the extensive and populous Paris!; 

orSt. PancH'as three new Churches 
or Chapels (in addition to the su¬ 
perb PaHsh Church) have been erect¬ 
ed. The orchitetits of the present Cha¬ 
pel are Messrs. W. and H. W. In¬ 
wood, from whose design the Parish 
Church was built. The whole ex¬ 
pense of its cKction, includinK the ca¬ 
tacombs (which are large), tm dock, 
bell, organ, furniture, me putdiase of 
the ground ( 6 OO/.), the railitlg lb, and 
enclosing it, was rather me than 
20 , 000 /.; it will Bccomthodate 1600 
jicrsons, and one third ef the sittings 
are free. It was consecrated on the 
15th of last July by the Bishop of 
London. 

'I'his Edifice, though not laim 
enough to be magniitcent, upon the 
whole possesses that neat and substan¬ 
tial appearance, sq desirable in a strue- 
tnre designed for a Parochial Chapel. 
In the plan it resembles the ^iieraiity 
of ntodern Churches. The ^st and 
West ends terminating semicirculatl^. 
The western front is built of stone, and 
contains the entrances. In the centre, 
raised on ilnce ste|», which arc con¬ 
tinued round the basement of the 
whole building, is a semicircular por¬ 
tico, of the Ionic order, composed of 
four columns, with antae, supporting 
a half dome 1 the ceiling, marked with 
lines, radiating from a semicircle. On 
the cornice are placed the ornaments de¬ 
nominated Grecian tiles, the propriety 
of which is questionable; it is a S))ecies 
of embellishment very, much resem¬ 
bling the battlements Ota Gothic build¬ 
ing, and, until lately, nothing of the 
kind was to be seed in regular archi- 
tectuie. The Angles of thts fmnt are 
guarded by ante, jis are the jambs of 
the doorways, the capitals enriched 
with honeysUelklds.A BIk arch,, 
enclosed wlthHt.l square hemi, fbrtns 
the upper pert 'of the Bontispiece 
of Utd dooi^ys. 'Behind the por¬ 
tico le tbb 'tever; At cooeists of a 
sqoafd ifHbthrmid which TiKu'«'dr- 
cuiae|M(fesi9t‘|jlirited 
cnlar%)Aee, eabhbintng a uef^Jtj^'bf 
six surirouiimng rbimn 

shaft, tMth’^e'd'Agfe whidow hr the 
fVonf.' (he entablatdie is a low 

circular story, raised on steps, contaio- 
Oent. Mao. Drcrmhcr, 1 

2 


ing the clock and dials, and finished 
with a cupola, enriched with scroll¬ 
work, and terminated with a pedestal 
supporting a cross-patie. This small 
tut ret is one more example of the fai¬ 
lure of modern architects in raising 
lofty buildings—the whole effect of 
the tower is destroyed by the abrupt 
termination. 

The architecture of this Chapel Is 
marked by some striking differences 
from the usual detail of the Ionic order. 
The sliafts of the columns arc not fluted, 
but the naked appearance of a plain * 
surface is relieved by perpendicular 
beadingo, which supply the place of 
the* fillet, an<l diverge in half-rounds 
at the top and bottom. The neck of the 
capital is enriched with open flowers, 
and the sides of the volutes embel¬ 
lished with the tendrils of the honey¬ 
suckle. The usual attic base which 
has hitherto been used in the Ionic 
order, has gi\en way to one formed 
of an asseroolagc of numerous small 
mouldings. These variations are cre¬ 
ditable to the architects, and shew 
that they have consulted the first au¬ 
thorities, instead of plodding on in 
the beaten track of others—would that 
our Gothic” designers would fqljow 
their example. * 

The South and North parts an uni¬ 
formly plain, of brickwork, finished 
by an entablature in stone, and broken 
only by a single series of round-head¬ 
ed windows'tnclosed within square ar¬ 
chitraves of stone. The semicircular 
projection at the East end is also built 
of stone, and has three windows; two 
small wings are here added to the 
main building, collateral to the cir¬ 
cular projection, united by a corri¬ 
dor, accommodating itself to the cir¬ 
cular termination. On the piers are 
triple coronets and vases, in low re¬ 
lief, and within are flights of stairs' 
leading to the vaults. 

The accompanying engravin|^jPia/e 
I.) shews a south-wat viejir 
building. 

The Ulterior 
ing to elegance, 
mouldit^ .are 

w tne ^ 

^ If iilufitcd withi _ , 

'it thte East enn ; ajb^ve it 
'fodf Ionic columns, attached toj 
piers between the windows. 

plwiy 
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priety oi placing the altar in a recess 
18 unquestionable, and the circular 
form seems the most elegant for the 
purpose; the happy effect of this ar¬ 
rangement is seen in the parish clmrcli, 
where the altar is decidedly the best 
featurein the building. Thereof, which 
is flat, covers the whole interior in one 
surface, in a larger edifice this would 
appear a great defect; it is not so here, 
where a second series of coluinns, if 
proportioned to the size of the build¬ 
ing, would be insignificant. The face 
of the ceiling is marked with lines, in 
imitation of beams, into large jiannels; 
on the intersections are flowers in low 
relief. The pulpit and reading-desk 
are on opposite sides, and display no 
particular architectural character; they 
are only mentioned as shewing a de¬ 
viation from the modern fashion of 
introducing two pulpits. « 

Upon the whole, as this edifice pro¬ 
mises less, there is perhaps less to cen¬ 
sure than ill some larger and more 
expensive buildings. There is a soli¬ 
dity about ,ils exterior which is not 
often met with in modern erections; 
and when the neatness and simpli¬ 
city of its architecture is contrasted 
with the buildings of about a century 
bick' jof the same materials; the 
heavy red brick, of which the Churches 
of that period were usually built, shews 
to great disadvantage against the light 
tint of the modern work : and inc ni- 
deous in and out stonq-work of the 
angles has found an elegant substitute 
in the classical antsc. And although 
upon the whole Grecian architecture 
is not the mostappropriate for Churches, 
it is but just to say tnat Camden Town 
Chapel holds a respectable rank among 
the edifices of the day. its pretensions 
are modest, and its excellence is on 
that account the more likely to be 
fairly apprfciated. £. 1. C. 

Mr. Urban, fVestminster, Dec. 7- 
OOME of the improvements at West-' 
O minster are well known to your 
readers i but others of a more finished 
and delicate description than those to 
which 1 allude, have not yet received 
that implause which th^y so justly me¬ 
rit. Tnat' part of Westminster cele¬ 
brated for Its beautiful structures in 
the Pointed style, was many years since 
improved 0a the modern acceptation 
^ the term) by the introduction 'of a 
mfl^reftt style of architecture. It was 


first introduced by the erection of an 
Italian building in St.Margaret-street, 
which being left Uniinishra, the ne¬ 
cessary wing was lately erected under 
the superlntendance of J. Soane, esq. 
R. A.; and at the same time the remains 
of the New Palace (destroyed by fire, 
•temp. Henry VIII.) in which tlieCourt 
of Exchetiuer was held, was replaced 
by a building corresponding to the 
wing of the other ; which, abutting as 
it did on the beautiful Gothic entrance 
of the Hall, presented a very umightli/ 
appearance. Tl:e discussion in the 
House of Commons.upon this subject 
has been already detailed in your pages. 
Here 1 cannot resist remarlcing, that, 
whatever faults may have existed in 
the building, in an architectural point 
of view, Mr. Soane is certainly not lia¬ 
ble to any blame for that style of build¬ 
ing being adopted in preference to any 
oilier by the gentlemen whose province 
it was to decide. In consequence of 
the debate, a Committee of Taste was 
appointed; anil the report of Mr. 
Bankes, asCiiairmah, displays a know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and great taste 
combined with sound judgment. The 
Committee resolved to have the facade 
pulled dovi'n, and one erected of Buih 
or free-stone corresponding with the 
entrance to the Hail. This erection 
is now in progress, under the direction 
of Mr.'Soane. At the angle of New 
Palace Yard, and on the site of the 
old brick tower, is an octagonal one 
of larger dimensions, and plain work¬ 
manship. The windows on the West 
or front of St. Margaret’s Street, as far 
as finished, are divided into two sto¬ 
ries of two bays by mullions of light 
tracery. 

But the object of my present com¬ 
munication IS not to criticize these 
buildings, but to record the improve¬ 
ments which are just completed in the 
Parochial Church ofthe House of Com¬ 
mons. under the able direction of J. H. 
Taylor, esq. Architect. In repairing 
churches, the object should be to restore 
the partsdecayedordil8pidated,aamueh 
as possible to their original state, and 
to preserve the inscriptions, and other 
memorials of the dead, with all that 
scrupulous care which is due to the 
most sacred deposits. The practice of 
beautifying churches, to the detriment 
of these relics, has been of such com¬ 
mon occurrence, as to cause consider¬ 
able agitation at the bare mention of the 
idea. So many sacred memorials have 

been 
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been defaced and destroyed by this bar- 
barous rage for beautify! ngoiir ch urches, 
after they hare withstood the attacks of 
Time for ages, as to call forth the pro¬ 
test of every lover of sepulchral and 
architectural antiquities. But in this 
church great attention has been paid 
to the numerous and interesting re-* 
cords of departed worth and greatness; 
Avith the exception of two only in the 
South aile, which have been altered 
from their original situations. These I 
shall notice in my survey of the in¬ 
terior. 

Entering the Nave from the vestibule 
.tt the West, we have a fine view of 
the interior. The pul|)it and reading- 
desk, which formerly stood in the cen¬ 
tre, obstructed a view of the altar, and 
foreshortened the aile, have been re¬ 
moved. The former, no doubt the 
richest in l.ondon, is placed on the 
South side, and the latter is consider¬ 
ably heightened and embellished, and 
placed on the North side, by which 
an uninterrupted view of one of the 
finest altar-pieces is obtained, and 
gives the whole a grand and impos¬ 
ing effect. The soHit of the arch, 
under the organ gallery, is groined, 
and the corbel-heads are cherubs, with 
expressive countenances. The pews, 
occupied by the churchwardens and 
overseers, have been altered, and are 
fitted up with neatness and elegance. 
The spandrils above the clerestory win¬ 
dows arc ornamented, and in the cen¬ 
tre a (^rotesrjue head is introduced. In 
the middle of the nave has been placed 
a large bronzed warm-air-stove, re¬ 
sembling a plain Gothic shrine. 

The Chancel is divided from the 
nave by a large pointed arch, the 
soflit of which is groined. The stone 
niches on each side the arch are beau¬ 
tifully adorned with tracery. Above 
them, on the North side, is a paint¬ 
ing of St. Peter, and on the South, of 
St. Paul. The groining of the roof of 
the chancel is nighty embellished by^ 
gilt bosses; and the foliated capitals,' 
from which spring the groins, are also 
gilt. The groins are ornamented with 
the arms of Edward the Confessor; a 
mitre, portcullis, masks, and foliage, 
all gilt; and instead of the painting of 
clouds is substituted the glory and 
dove. The painted windows and the 
sculpture of the Supper at Emniaus are 
well known to most of your readers. 
I’he seats on the sides of the altar are 
of the same exquisite tracery with the 


niches before noticed, but far sbperior. 
The Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, are encircled 
with foliage. 

At the West end of the South Aile, 
the christening pew, fomierly situate 
in the vestibule, has been coiivefted 
into a handsome room, the partition 
which divided it from the Church has 
been removed, and it is now open to 
the congregation. The font is placed 
near the pew under a Gothic arched 
ceiling, and enclosed with railing. The 
spirited, but simple inscription, record¬ 
ing the buri.il of the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, put up about 1780 by one of 
the parish ofiicers, has been removed 
from its situation near the entrance, 
formerly existing from the South porch, 
which entrance, as before stated, was 
stopjied up during these repairs, and 
since replaced near its original situa¬ 
tion. Vvhen I observed the absence 
of this simple tablet, 1 had hopes that 
through the munificence and taste of 
the present officers of the parish a mo¬ 
nument would have been^rected wor¬ 
thy of the name of Raleigh and of 
the times in which we live. The 
brass tablet formerly against the Sooth 
wall, as we enter from the new en¬ 
trance at the East, has been rehioved 
to another situation in the same aile. 
The monuments have now a far su- 
erior appearance, from their having 
ceil cleaned, and some of the orna¬ 
ments re-gilti It is desirable that some 
plan should he adopted to exempt mo¬ 
numental inscriptions from the influ¬ 
ence of time and chance, and 1 have 
often thought that the following plan, 
suggested by the Rev. J. Evans, in 
his History of Bristol*, would be ade¬ 
quate to the purpose: Let a printed 
copy of every inscription, furnished 
at the expense of the individual who 
erects the monument, be provided, 
and let it be pasted into a hook kept 
for the purpose. In churches these 
books should be deposited in the ves¬ 
try, and arrangeil according to their 
dates. In dissenting places of worship 
they might be preserved with the re¬ 
cords of the society. To render the 
plan perfect, all inscriptions should be 
admitted, am^the books in which they 
were contained should be at all times 
accessible.*' To this plan I would sug¬ 
gest the addition of the situation of the 
grave of the-deceased; svhether cover- 

• Vol. ti- p. 181. 

•d 
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ed by a ^rare4tf)n« ( aud a d<^cripiion 
and sttuation of the moiiuoieot, with 
the-anna thereon richtly biazOned. 

At the West cna of the Nerth Aile 
tha entmnee to the vault has been in¬ 
closed from the vestibule, to corrvs- 
iwnd with the room on the South side. 
This has much the appearance of a 
chapel, and contains one or two monu¬ 
ments. Two more pews have been 
added in each of the side ailcs. Those 
formerly situate, against the walls have 
been removed, and free seats have been 
fitted up. 

At the West end of each Gallery con¬ 
siderable additional room has been pro¬ 
vided for the children of the schools. 
The ends of the galleries hav'e been 
enclosed by glazed Gothic screens, utnl 
the fronts have been re-beautified, 
without any of that ostentations dis¬ 
play of Churchwardens’ names which 
so usually adorn parish churches. 

The whole of the Church has been 
painted in very appropriate colours; 
the pews tlirouglvnit, which formerly 
were covered with green baize, are 
now lined with a drab coloured cloth. 
The decorations appear to be perform- 
in a tfery masterly manner, the whole 
is arranged with good judgment, and 
has*a iiipst pleasing eflect. 

There are a variety of styles in the 
architecture of this church. The mul- 
lions of the windows in the tower and 
vestry-room are ornantented with tra¬ 
cery i the latter, howevifr, are quite 
modern, and of wood. Those of the 
North and South sides exhibit them 
plain; and the windows on the cle¬ 
restory are again different, being divid¬ 
ed into only two bays, and the arch of 
a sharper point. The windows on the 
West side are neither one thing nor 
the other, but a hind of Greco-gothic. 

The North-east corner, and part of 
one of the windows, was formerly 
of cement, as the whole of the North 
side is at present. It has now been 
faced with stone; the North side 
cleaned, and the windows re-glazed. 
By the introduction of a new entrance, 
the East end is rendered more iiiiiforui, 
while thedoprways are strictly consist¬ 
ent with the general style of the build¬ 
ing; and the finest sepulchral remain, 
in the church, which before was al¬ 
most hidden from the publick eye by 
a kind of minor vestry, is brought to 
view. The almost unrivalled painted 
glass has been cleaned; and a tfew 
copper wire grating placed over the ex¬ 


terior to preserve it. The ttvo side 
compartments of painted glass have 
been rendered much lighter, and great 
btilliancy given to the whole. 

The entrance into the Church on 
the South side, which opened imme¬ 
diately uixni the congregation, has been 
tloseu; tne porch enlarged, and kept as 
an entrance to the vestry-room.' 

Previous to the erection of the pre- 
.sent porch at tire West end, the ves¬ 
tibule of the church was entered by a 
plain pointed arched doorway. Ihe 
porch, a disgrace to the parish, and 
a high disfigurement to the West 
end, is suffered to remain. It was 
justly reprobated by the late Mr. Car¬ 
ter in your vol. Lxix. p. 1130. The 
inscription Moccxci. (which fixed 
the (late of its erection) surmount¬ 
ed by a vase, has been removed. 
The large blank window over this 
orch, wiich was formerly plastered, 
as been glazed. 

Irondrain pipes have been laid round 
the South and West sides, under the 
ground, to carry the'water off from the 
roofs, which was before suffered to form 
a kennel in the church-yard, across the 
West entrance. 

While on the subject of Westmin¬ 
ster improvements, allow me to men¬ 
tion one or two more now in progress. 
At Whitehall a very elegant classic 
building of the Corinthian order is 
erecting under the 8U|)erinteniluncc of 
Mr. Soane. The helices in the capi¬ 
tals intersect each other. This part of 
Westminster may be termed the clas¬ 
sic corner, from the poric screen at 
the Admiralty, the Homan architec¬ 
ture of the Banqueting IIou.se, the 
Ionic portico of Lord Mclburnc’s, 
and the general appearance of the 
Horse Guards and Treasury. 

The mansions of Sir .1. Stanley and 
Lady Exeter, in Privy Gardens, have 
been rebuilt, and are now finishing. 

Upon the site of KichmoiKl House, 
Parliament Street, an extensive ter- 
*race of noble houses has been erected, 
having a very grand appearance. The 
columns arc Ionic ; and the angles 
guarded by antae, of the same order. 

1'he Cock-pit has been lately al¬ 
tered to a shew-room for carnages, 
&c. Westminster rejoices at this arena 
of vice being converted into some use¬ 
ful purpose. The exertions of Mr. 
Martin of Galway are at last crowned 
with triumph. C. 


Mr. 
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Mr. URfiAif, Dee. 10. 

letters you have inserted in 

JL the late numbers oi' your Maga¬ 
zine, induce me to think that some 
further biographical notices of Sir John 
Merick will nut be unacceptable. 

From the date lCi03, which is in 
the margin of the docimient 1 last sent 
to you, 1 am inclined to believe that 
Sir John’s “ Report” was laid before 
Queen Elizabeth but a short time pre¬ 
vious to her decease. 11 was on the 24th 
July, 1(502, that he quitted Moskow, 
and allowing for the tlien bad state of 
the roads, and the probability of deten¬ 
tion by contrary winds, we cannot 
suppose that he reached London be¬ 
fore October. On the 24tli of the 
following March (lf)03), the Queen of 
England terminated her mortal career. 
That event rendering his exertions 
nugatory; he seems shortly after to 
have returned to Russia. Certain it is, 
that he was not in England on the 8th 
of October in that year, as his brother 
Richard, who then on a bed of sick¬ 
ness made his last will, speaks of him 
as " then residing at Muscovy*.” 

Boris Gudenow, whom §ir John 
calls “ Feodorw’th,” was poisoned in 
l 60 o, and his son, who succeeded him, 
was murdered after a reign of six 
months. These were but the preludes 
of the intestine broils Russia was 
doomed at this period to undergev Six 
sovereigns, two contemporary, and the 
rest in succession, seized on the throne 
of Muscovy, during eight years, and 
filled their devoted country with that 
worst of calamities, unrelenting civil 
war. I’he l.ist of these princes, I’seudo 
Demetrius IVili. wore the diadem for 
only a small portion of the year lO'Ki. 
He had, indeed, scarcely arrived at this 
elevation, when a scheme was formed 
for restoring the same family as had 
reigned at the time Sir John acted in 
a diplomatic character. As the coun¬ 
tenance of England was thought of 
great importance at this conjuncture^, 
and highly calculated to give stability 
to the result of such an event, many 
of the nobility and others waited on 
that gentleman, with offers of great 
commercial advantages to this country 
in return for its support. His pene¬ 
tration immediately (lerceivcil the be- 

• Will of Rirhonl Merick of Ixindon, 
Mercliant, proved by Stbbell Fowler, 3d 
Nov. 160.1, in the registry of the Preroga¬ 
tive Court of Canterbury. Ref. 99 Bolctn. 


nehts that would accrue to'Englaiid 
from such a measure, but as he (bund 
himself unauthorized to act cm his 
own responsibility, he lost no time in 
crossing the sea, ’laying the matter be¬ 
fore the Court of Jarno the First, and 
enforring with sound .'irguments the 
propriety of instant compliance. He 
was succeisful to the utmost of his 
wishes, and was, as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted, despatched together 
with Mr. William Russell, as coiiiinis- 
sioner, to ncgociate accordingly. 

The commission for that purpose, 
signed by the king’s own hand, is in 
the following words: 

“ James, by the grace of God, king of 
Great Brittune, Fraunce, anil Ireland, de~ 
fendor of the faith and so forth, to all and 
singular to whome theis presents shall come. 
Greeting. Whereas we arc credibly in- 
fsrined by our trustic and wellbeloved ser- 
vaunt, John Merick, latelie resident in 
Muscovia, of the distressed and perplexed 
estate of that famous countrie and people, 
exposed at this present to iiiisnineut danger, 
as well of invasion from enimies abroad, as 
of intestine broyles and sedition at home; 
Uppon which occasion certaine ouverturcs 
and propositions have been made unto him 
the said John Merick the last year, from 
divers principal and eminent persony that 
state, tending to the welfare anfl safetie of 
the countrie, and the rc'estahlishinent of 
peace and government therein by our means 
and interposition; which ouvertures, be¬ 
cause hoc knew not then our pleasure, hco 
durst not preaume to intertaine as otherwise 
hcc desired ; Know ye that the same being 
nowc related unto Us, We are not a little 
touched with a tender nommiseratinn of tlie 
calamities of sue flourishing ane empire, 
wlicrcunto Wee and our royall Predecessors 
have ever bom a singnler affection, and for 
that cause, os also in regard of the honour 
and respect that nation doth hereby seem to 
bear unto Our person, having so great an 
aflianeo in Our love towards them and enre 
of their estate; We hove inaflc, constituted, 
appointed, and ordayned, and do, by theis 
presents, make, constitute, appoint, and 
ordayn our triistie and welllieloved servaunts 
John Merick aforementioned, and William 
Russell, in whose fldclityc, discretion, and 
circumspection We repose great confldeiice, 
our Messingers and Commissioners; Giving 
and gmunting to our said Commissioners 
jointhe and severallie, by vertue of theis 
presents, authoritio and commandinente, as 
well general! as special!, to treat, conferre, 
agree, and conclude in Our Name and for 
Us, with the Lords, States Generali of the 
arigfiy. Gentry and Commons, or with such 

E ersons, by what name or title soever they 
e cidtcd, as due at this present govern and 

represent 
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represent ‘the bodie of that state) or anjr 
sufficient deputies and commissioners law* 
fiillie authorized from theinj of andcoucem- 
ing the propositions or ourertures afore 
mentioned, or auie other that shall be here¬ 
after made, either on the parte of the states, 
deputies, and commissioners of Russia unto 
ours, or by our commissioners unto them, 
apperteyning to the defence and protection 
of that countrie and dominion, according ns 
it shall seem good unto our said commis¬ 
sioners ibr our honor, and the benefit of 
that state; as also uppoii all such things 
treated, agreed and concluded, as in all and 
singular other matters and way concernyng 
the premisses, to deliver in Our Name and 
for Us sufficient and effectual writings and 
instruments, and to requier writings and in¬ 
struments of the like validitle and cffecto 
from the other part; And gencrallie to ex¬ 
ecute and dispatche whatsoever else con- 
cerneth the premisses, in and after the 
same maner as Wc Ourselves would and 
mighte doe if we wcare present; Promising 
OH the word of a King, that whatsoever our 
said roessingers and commissioners, or cither 
of them, jointlie and severallie shall pro¬ 
mise, covenant^ and agree on our behalfe. 
We will approve, ratifie, and confirme. In 
Witness whereof. We have signed theis 
presents, and caused our great seal to be 
put thereunto. Given at our pallace of 
Westminster the .. . day of May, in the 
elevdiftli yere of our raigne of England, 
Frannce, and Ireland; and of Scotland the 
sixe and fortith. 

“ Jamis H." 

The full powers conceded by this 
document, as well as tlie hfigli mention 
made in it of Sir John, shew that he 
was a man of superior abiliiies; and 
although the avowed object of the 
King of Endand was to secure the 
tiuone of Muscovy from being any 
longer the prey of usurpers, and to get 
Micliaei ]<eodowitz restored to his dig¬ 
nity of Czar, there is no doubt but 
that lire increase of eoinnierce was the 
principal iivhiccnicnr. As a more 
evident token, hotvever, o*" the esteem 
of his sovereign, James was pleaseif to 
confer on Sir John Merick, on his 
taking leave previous to his departure, 
the then envied honor of knighthood, 
on the 13th of June, in the same ytar 
lGl4, at Greenwich. 

Nor was the King of England dis¬ 
appointed in the hopes be entertained 
of the successful result of his commis¬ 
sion. Sir John was so highly respect¬ 
ed in Russia, and made so good a use 
of the powers vested in Mm, as wel^ as 
of a sum of money that jumes entrust- . 
ed to him for the purpose, that Michael 


Feodowitz was acknowledged Czar, 
and a most friendly intercourse esta¬ 
blished between tne two countries. 
Michael acknowledged his obligations, 
and Sir John returned to England in 
loaded with presents to his 
sovereign. The letters in your last 
Number, p. 401, refer to this |>criod. 

About three years after, he was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Russia, 
in a mure overt manner, for the bene¬ 
fit of trade. His appointment runs in 
the following terms; 

A.D. 1620, } James, by the grace of 
1 nth Jas. I. ^ God, ktn^'»f Great Hrit- 
taine, Fraunce, and Ireland, DefeiiJerof the 
Faith, 8:c. to all to whom theis presents 
shall come Greeting. 

Whereas our subjects trading to the 
countrie of Russia, by vertue of treaties 
heretofore jmssod between our roiall proge¬ 
nitors and Us, kings of this relm, and the 
Create Dukes, Emperors of all Russia, have 
of long tyine enjoyed sundry privileges, li¬ 
berties and yramunities in the course of their 
traffique in those parts, which now, by oc¬ 
casion of the late troubles aud grayboyles 
hapiiened in that State, have received some 
interruption, and may Ire further infringed, 
except that tymely providence be used : And 
the said Great Duke and Lord of Russia, 
by an honorable amirassage sent unto Us, 
having moved to Us a contynuance of the 
amitie which hath been between our proge¬ 
nitors and his, aud some other things con¬ 
cerning our own welfare, wherein wo have 
given satisfaction. Know ye that out of our 
princely and incessant care for the.good of 
our said loving subjects, and fur the renew¬ 
ing of the league of amitie between the said 
Great Duke and Lord of Russia and Us, 
and fi>r renewing of the priviledges of our 
said subjects in Tiis dominious, and amplify¬ 
ing of the same, and likewise for the re-de- 
mnimling of a great sonunc of money which 
at his request Wee were pleased to furnish 
him withali. Wo have mode, constituted, 
appointed, and ordayned, and doe by theis 
presents make, constitute, appoint, and 
ordcine our trustie and welbcloved Sir John 
Mcric^. Knight, in whose fidelitie, discre¬ 
tion, and experience, we repose greate con- 
'fidenc^, our Ambassador to the said Greate 
Duke and Lord of all Russia; giving and 
grauuting to him our said Ambusador by 
vertue of theise presents, anthoritie and 
power, as well geaerall as specioll, to treate, 
conferre, agree and conclude in Our Name 
and for Us, with the said Greate Lord and 
Greate Duke of all Russia, or with any suffi¬ 
cient deputies and commissinnen lawfully 
authorised by him, concerning the renew- 

* Wood’s Athenm Oxon. vol. i. p. 618, 
saya 1618, which Is evidently wrong. 
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ingi confirming, md unplifjing of those 
priviledges and liberties which our subjects 
have soe enjoyed within that dominion, and 
likewise concerning the redemaunding of 
the said somme of money, desired by the 
said Create Duke of Us, as to his discretion 
shall seeine good, with respect to our honor 
and the benefitt of our subjects. And, fur-« 
ther. Wee give to the said Sir John Me- 
ricke power and authoritie, uppon all such 
things treated, agreed, and concluded, and 
in all and singular other matters, in any 
sort concerning the premisses, to deliver in 
Our Name and for us, sufficient and effectual 
writings and instruments, and to reqiiiere 
writings and instruments of the like vali- 
ditie and effect from the other part: Pro¬ 
mising, on the word of a king, that whatso¬ 
ever our said ambassador shall promise, 
covenant, and i^ree in oiir behalfe. Wee 
will approve, ratifie, and ronfirme. In wit¬ 
ness whereof, wee have signed thcisc pre¬ 
sents, and caused our greate seale to be put 
thereunto. 

“ Given at our pallace of Westminster 
the l 2 )th day of October, in the 18th yere 
of our raigne of England, &c. 

Jamks R." 

Sir John Merick had the honor, by 

Rob. Young, of London, Gent.=p 


his energetic measures, of bringing 
about the first treaty of amity and com¬ 
merce between England and Russia, 
and effected this desirable object, in 
the year 1623. Thatdnrunient, which 
is of some length, may be seen in Ry- 
mer’s “ F'cedera* * * § ,*' out whether he 
was equally successful in recovering the 
money, nou constat. 

Sir John Merick died in 1638, a 
widower and without issue; and by 
his willf, requests, that should he die 
in London, his body might be buried 
in the church of St. Andrew Under- 
schaft, his own parish. Besides le¬ 
gacies to his various relatives, he made 
the following charitable bequests: to 
the Company of Merchant Taylors in 
London, lOO/. and a further sum of 
300/. to be lent to boys educated there, 
for a certain period, on their com- 
nlb'icing businessOther legacies 
he gives to the clergymen, &c. of Si. 
Andrew Underschaft, St. Martin Out- 
wich, St. James, Ouke's-pUce, and to 
the hospitals of Bridewell, Christ, St. 
Thomas, and St. Bartholomew. 

Tliomas Merick, of Monmouth.^^ 


Aunc, mar. 
Sir Wil- 
Dethick, 
Knt.Gar¬ 
ter King 
of Arms 
-- 1 ' 


Thomas 
Young, 
of Lon¬ 
don. 


r 


J- 


A nne,—T-Chriscopfaer 


<lau. 

and 

heir. 


Richard M. 

of CO. 
Glouces¬ 
ter §. 


J 


William 
Merick, 
ofGlou- 
cesU'r §. 


Thomas M. 
mentioned 
in the will 
of his bro¬ 
ther Hen- 
rie. 


Henry M. of Glou¬ 
cester, meirt^.ant, 
will proved 30th 
Aug, 1G34, by 
Wm. M. mar. 
£liz. Barnes. 


Merick, of 
Norentt, 
CO. Mid¬ 
dlesex, 
Esq. 


Rich. M. of Glou¬ 

Sir iolm 

MaJtM. 

ni.Law- 

cester, and then of 

M.Knt.§ 

lieodenhall, Lon¬ 

mar. 

rence 

don, merchant, so 

Frances, 

Over- 

named after his 

da. ofSir 

ton, of 

uncle; died Oct. 

Francis 

Lon¬ 

1603 §. 

Cherrie. 

don. 


Maigt.M. 

mar. 

Capt. 

Ouseley. 


Sibbell M. 
marJohn 
Fowler. 


1. ^w.M.s.pa>.Ju.lG6'2. 

9. Christopher M. of 
Norcott,signed his pedi¬ 
gree in the Coll, of Arras 
in 1663, died 16811|. 

4. RichardM.ofLondon, 
Merchant, d. July 1669. 


J^i 


ohn Me-= 
rick, of 
London, 
Gent. m. 
in 1620, 
died in 
1669. 


Isabella, dau. of Sir 
Thus. Burdett, of 
Bramcntt, and 
Seckington, co. 
Warw. and of For- 
morke, co. Derby, 
Bart, survd him. 


Anne, ro. l.Geo. 
Chamberlayne; 
2. Alderman , 
Poole, of Lon¬ 
don; 3. Sir Jn. 
Ramsden, of 
Yorkshire,Knt. 


Catherine, 

Mary, 

Ellen. 


Francis M. born in 1657, 
died in 1703. 


Anne M. bom 
in 1659. 


Isabella, burn in 1660, 
died in 1703. 


Lattice, born 
in 1662. 


* Vol. XVII. p. 504. 

I* Proved before Dr. Wm. Meyrick, afterwards Judge of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. Now in the registry, reference 35 Harvey. 

J This bequest seems to be, at present, entirely unknown to the Company. 

§ Pedigree in College of Arms. 

II The arms to his pedigree in the College of Arms are, quarterly, 1 st and 4th, the 
same as Sir John Merick's, 2d, Ermine, on a lihief Sable^ree lions rampant Argent, 
for Young; 3d, Party per bend Sable and Argent, three pwt^ counterchanged. Crest 
the Mine as Sir John Merick’s. 

Ill 


*96 The Matlna, on the Coast oj Kent. 

In his pedigree in tlw College of 

rms*. Sir J. Merlnic IS r1saa^rik«k<l •xa 


[Dee. 


Arms*, Sir J. Merick is described as 
of LiniC'Strcet ward. From that do- 
oument, his enumeration of his rela¬ 
tions in his Will, that also in his 
brother's, and the |X‘digree of Chris¬ 
topher Merick in the same archives^, 
the foregoing has been composed. 
Yours, &c. S. K. Meyrick. 

Mr. Urb*n, Ashford, Dec. 9, 

A WORK of grand design has 
been commenced, upon the ele¬ 
vated land between Folkestone and 
Sandsate, a district which forms a 
small part of the extensive Radnor es¬ 
tate, in that part of Kent.—^Those wlio 
have visited Sicily, consider that some 
of tlie local advantages of the above 
spot are beyond those attendant upon 
the famed Marina, recorded in ^he 
pages of Br)donc; and of which the 
ibllowiog is a brief description: 

“The Marina, a raised public 
walk, lying' in the enchanted Bay of 
Palermo, is .about a mile and a quar¬ 
ter in length, and rather more than SO 
yards in breadth. This Terrace is 
about 10 or 12 feet above the level of 
thejiea, at high water; and is the re¬ 
sort oT numerous parties of the higher 
classes in the cool time of the evening. 
The movement of various descriptions 
of vessels and boats imparts to the sea- 
expanse a delightful effect; which is 
frequently improved by focal and in¬ 
strumental music, from the gallics in 
the bay. The opposite margin of the 
Marina is shadetl by lofty trees, among 
which the lemon and orange mix,— 
and aromatic shrubs front this en¬ 
chanting bocage.” 

The most elevated part of the Rad¬ 
nor district, which is the subject of 


houses. There will also be a Terrace 
at least 30 feet above the shore. The 
frontage of this elevated ground, ex¬ 
tending between Sandgate and the 
headland near Folkestone Church, is 
about one mile and a quarter in length; 
^and the whole of this is to be appro¬ 
priated to houses, but not in « taste- 
Iras chain of uniformity; indeed the 
sinuosity of the ground would not ad¬ 
mit of this. And although a Crescent 
may be formed in one or two favour¬ 
able sjiots, distinct cottages in the villa 
would be still more likely to please; 
and the picturesque efiert would also 
be more successfully ensured by such 
erections. 

In addition to the road which at 
present leads from Sandgate to Folks- 
tone, another road, low on the sea- 
beach, is to be constructed. 

But as this account must be in 
many particulars defective, it is hoped 
that one of the scientific gentlemen 
who have planned, under Lord Folkes¬ 
tone’s superintendence, this magnifi¬ 
cent work, which cannot fail of being 
an ornament to the country, will fur¬ 
nish for your elegant pages a more co¬ 
pious and correct account. 

An Autumnal Traveller. 

I Mr. Urban, Portugal-street, Dec.2. 

N your Magazine for November 
list, page 3gG, W, H. cliarg cs us 
with having copied from the Catalogue 
of the R^al Institution Library the 
account of the Records with the short 
notices of their contents, without any 
acknowledgment. If W. H. before he 
had so misrepresented us, would have 
taken even ordinary pins, he might 
have discovered that toe were the first 
who gave any account of the Records, 
as will be found in our Modern Law 


this ppr, appears to be nearly 150 iT i" 

feet above the^lCTel of the sea. TJpn and 1808, 

. and further continued iii the enlaroed 

editions of the “ Bibliotheca Lemim" 


this height a signal pst is stationed, 
and near it a very formidable Mar¬ 
tel lo tower. These objects dignify 
the scene, and they are hapily at a 
distance that will not interfere' with 


editions of the “ Bibliotheca LfOTm’ 
of 18.0 and 18ip. Those extracta 
were taken from the Records tbem- 
_ selves, without reference to any other 

t^boildings intenckd to be construct- have Iwn uni- 

ed.-Betw^n the houses, which will T ^^^8“ by 

stand distinct from each other, there r, 

will be allowed 130 feet space for gar- W 

dens, that v^lldescmd fpmtL ho^s .*80? 5 

to the carriage iJ|(|Mated solely W‘eve the short notices m 

« iMjtn., « o<T jn-... .an. ^ Tfac C^tslogue of thc R(wal Inititu- 

tion we never saw until this day. 
Yours, See. J. & W. T. Clarke. 

Mr. 


--->1 --- 

e London, c. draam up ie 

1 SSd. 

t D. 17, 9.1. 
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SOUTHOVER CHURCH, LEWES, S.E. 



OLD HOUS»IN SOUTHOVER, 

SUPPOSED TO BE THE RESIDENCE OF ANNE OP CLEVES. 
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Parish op Southovbr. 

HE following account of the pa¬ 
rish of Southovcr is extracted from 
Mr. Horsheld’s History of Lewes, re¬ 
viewed in pp. S36, 338. 

The parish of Southover is bounded 
on the £. and N.E. by the river Ouse i 
the boitnuh of Lewes and part of the 
parish of St. Peter and St. Mary Westf 
out form the Northern boundary; on 
' the South by the parish of Iford« and 
on the West by the parish of Kingston. 

It has been taken for granted by se¬ 
veral recent writers that the vill men¬ 
tioned in Domesday under the name 
of Nhoorde, and tnetp described as 
part of the hundred of Swanhorough, 
answers to the Southover of modern 
days. Mr. Horsfield, questioning the 
truth of this hypothesis, has vei^ fully 
and satisfactorily proved the Niworde 
of Domesday to be the Ifford and 
Kingston of succeeding times. At the 
dissolution of the monastery of Lewes, 
situate in this parish^ Cromwell ob¬ 
tained a grant of the manor of South- 
over. On his attainder a meat part of 
his possessions were granted to the un¬ 
fortunate Anne of Cleves, amongst 
which was the manor of Southover. 
On the N. side of the street of Southover 
stands a very ancient building, which is 
said to have been the residence of this 
Princess after her divorce from Henry 
VIII. When or by whom it was 
built, cannot now be ascertained, but 
it was certainly an edifice of magnifi¬ 
cence in former days. As there is no 
evidence of this Princess having even 
resided in this neighbourhood, the 
annexed representation of it ( see 
Plate JL) is given, not as the place 
of royalty, but of the most ancient 
building in the parish. In 1559 
Queen Elizabeth granted this manor 
to Sir Richard Sackville, whose son 
(subsequently Earl of Dorset) jnho* 
riled it in 1566. In this family it 
continued till it pas^ by marri^ in 
}(i39 to tbc Tuiton family, Enm of 
ThRoeU The Hon. Thomas Tiiftra 
sold tho-manor in 1709 to Nathaniel 
Trayton, esq. fyr 5680/. 6 s. Ed¬ 
ward Trayton, esq. who died in 1761 , 
bequeathed it to the Durrants, and J. 
M. B. Durrant, esq. a minor, is now 
lord of the manor. Nearly o{^ite to 
the supposed residence of Anne of 
Cleves, stands the mansion for many 
years occupied by the manorial lords. 

The splendid priory of Lewes stood 

Pent. Mao. Decemler, 1884. 

3 


within this parish. It was probably 
b^n about 1072 , and completed iis 
J 078 by Wm. de Warren, as a cell 
to the Abbey of Cluni in Normandy, 
from which it was released in 1373 by 
Edward III. The priors were fre- 
ouently summoned to Parliament and 
tne great councils of England. It was 
the first of the Cluntac monasteries in 
England, and always .r^arded as the 
chief I as ic was certainly the most 
wealthy and powerful.. 

The building; was probably irregu¬ 
lar, varying in its form as tlu increase 
of inmates demanded additional room. 
But, though, irregular, it was certainly 
a noble edifice, raced withCaCn stone, 
an^ richly adorned by the chisel of the 
sculptor. Its walls embraced, an area 
of 32 acres, 2 roods, and 11 perches^ 
and it was not less remarkable for its 
magnificence than extent. The length 
ol me church was 150 feet, having an 
altitude of 60 feet. It was supported 
by 32 pillars, eight of which were 
vei^ lofty, being 42 fect^ high, 18 feet 
thick, and 45 feet in circumferenqu j 
the remaining 24 were t^n feet thuek, 
25 feet in circumference, and 18 feet 
in height. The belfry was placed 
over the centre of the church, at an 
elevation of 105 feet, and was support¬ 
ed by the eight lofW pillars * above 
mentioned. The root over the high 
altar was 93 feet high. The steeple 
stood at the front of the church, and 
was 90 feet high. Its wails were ten 
feet thick. lOn the right side of the 
high altar was a vault supported by 
four pillars, and from this recess 
branched out five chapels which were 
bounded by a wall 70 yards long. A 
higher vault, m'pportefl by four massy 
piiiars 14fcet in diameter, and 45 in 
circumference, was probably on the 
left side of tbe high altar, and corre- 
^ndent with the one jUst mentioned, 
from which branched out other cha¬ 
pels or cells of the Monhs. How many 
chapels there were cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, the names of only three are 
known, the Virgin Mary, St. Thomas 
the Martyr, and St. Martin. The 
chapter house and church were far the 
most splendid apartments of this statdy 
pile t the latter was richljr gdwned by 
the painter and the sculpiu^^A' 

A long list of noble an<f 8 |||||i|ifey in- 
dividnal^ho chose this stal^l^e as 
the reponlory of their ashes, is given 
by Mr. Horsfield. 



Of 
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Of the many splendid monuments 
fbised in 'the chapter-house and church 
to record the virtues and perpetuate 
the fame of the distinguished indivi¬ 
duals whose ashes mouldered within 
its walls, scarcely a relick remains to 
gratify the curiosity of the Antiquary, 
or to rouse the feelings of the Moralist, 
if we except the sculptured marble 
that graced the tomb or Gundred, the 
Conqueror’s daughter, now in the ves¬ 
try of Southover Church. So complete 
has been the work of destruction, that 
the site even upon which they stood is 
doubtful. The unconscious stranger 
treads upon the ashes of nobility, yet 
searches in vain for a memorial of the 
magniGcence which once overshadow¬ 
ed them. Such is human greatness! 
atul such the immortality that marble 
and braxen tablets can give I 

Before the commencement-of the 
Priory, the old wooden Church of St. 
Pancras in Southover w'as pulled down 
and rebiilli wiih stone, at the cxpencc 
of the lord of the barony. This was 
probably thevshurch of the priory de¬ 
stroyed by Hoitinarus, temp. Henry 
III. which had been altcredf and im¬ 
proved as the coffers of the prior be¬ 
came filled. 

The Church of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist Csee. Plate II. ) was erected some 
lime previous to the dissolution of the 
monastery. 7'he building was not 
large, but sufliciently capacious \o ac¬ 
commodate the parishioners, whilst 
the gates of St. Pancras Church were 
thrown open to receive those of the 
inhabitants who preferred to worship 
with the Prior. After Henry’s reform¬ 
ing zeal had levelled the proud struc¬ 
ture, the Church of Southover was 
found insufficient to accommodate the 
increased congregation, and an enlarge¬ 
ment became necessary. The whole 
of the present South siue of the church 
is built of alternate squares of flint and 
stone, and corresponds with the style 
of building at the close of the l 6 th or 
beginning of the 17 th century, at 
which time it is most probable the 
alteration took place. The stone win¬ 
dow frames introduced at this repair 
are Gothi*,' and were most likely 
taken from' the ruins of the Priory. 
That they were not originally formeii 
for their present situation, seems evi¬ 
dent, from many parts being composed 
of different materials from the rest, 
owing probably to some of the stoqes 
being broken or lost in taking them 
from their original situation. 


In the year l 6 g 8 the old church 
steeple fell down, and in 1714 the 
foundation of the present tower vras 
laid, and the building carried up to 
the first loft at the ex pence of 24i)/. 
raised by a brief; but as the charge for 
completing the building would have 
been much greater than the sum coU 
fecled, the remainder was applied to 
reparations in the body of the church. 
The tower continued m its half-raised 
state till 1738, when it was resolved 
by a public vestry to finish the steeple, 
and the money to be raised by a public 
tax on all chargeable houses and lands 
within the parish. Two individuals 
agreed to lend the whole sum required 
without interest, and wait for the pay¬ 
ment till it could be raised by a tax. 
The completion of the tower cost 241/. 
ISf. 4d. making the whole amount of 
it 481/. 16s. 4d. The four old bells 
were re-cast, two new ones added, and 
placed in the tower at this time, at an 
cxpence of 220/. 3d. defrayed by sub¬ 
scription. In 1779 other hells 
were added. At the lime of building 
the tower of this church, there were 
placed in it three stone atchievements, 
probably brought from the Priory. On 
the West is th^e shield of the Lari of 
W''arren; on the South a rose and du¬ 
cal crown ; on the North, in old cha¬ 
racters appmacliing to the Saxon, T. 
A. D. E. They are considered com- 
mempralive of the dedication of the 
Church of St. Pancras by Archbishop 
Theobald, and are perhaps to be read, 
Theohaldus Archiepiscopus Dedicavit 
Ecclesiam. 

The Church has recently undergone 
considerable alterations. It consists 
of a nave and two ailcs. An indif¬ 
ferent painting of John baptizing our 
Lord fronts the W^est. In the Eastern 
window are three coals properly em¬ 
blazoned, the centre of which is Tray- 
ton impaling Sackville or Bowycr; the 
other two Trayton. The altar-piece 
represents the Last Supper, and pos¬ 
sesses considerable merit; it is said to 
be the production of the celebrated 
Mortimer of Eastbourne. Edit. 

Mr. Urban, Muirlownt Sept. 21 . 
EVERAL years ago 1 happened to 
be confined by sickness in Edin¬ 
burgh, and among the books which I 
procured from a circulating library, 
was a folio edition of the works of Nos- 
trodamus (Dr, Notretlame), who flou¬ 
rished about the middle of the Ifilh 
' century. 
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cpnlury, and derived much of his which was printed as far back’as 1725, 
celebrity from the prophetic lines rc- one thing has struck me as very won- 
yarding the death of Henry 11 . of derful; tor it is there distinctly stated 
JVauce, who was killed at a tourna- that Notredame prophesied, that in 
iiicHt by Montgomerie, by an unlucky 1792 the Christian Kcliaion would be 
thrust in the eye, through the gilt bars abolished in France, and many of the 
of his royal-fashioned helmet. The nobles and clergy put to death. This 
words of the prophecy certainly beaif is really a very wonderful thing, and 
very close upon the rate of the Mo- entirely unaccountable, when it is con- 
' iiarch, viz. “ that the royal lyon sidered that the prophecy was made 
would be slain cn cage d^or by a thrust about 1556, or about 242 years before 
which would put out his eye.’’ All the event; which makes me think 
this prophet’s inspirations were given that this collection of Notredanie’s in- 
in short stanzas of poetry, and perhaps spirations or fancies may be worth 
the generality of them are of no great more study than at the period 1 pc- 
conscquence at this period of the world, rused them I had leisure to give them. 
In perusing the preface of the book, ’Yours, &c. H. R. D. 

COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 

SUSS E^. 

( Continued from p. 424.) 

EMINENT NATIVES. 

Arundel, Thomas, Afehbishop of Canterbury, the first persecutor of the Lollards or Wick- 
lifiites by fire and faggots, Arundel (ob. 1413). ’ 

fiorde, Andrew, or Andreas Petforatusi end from him is derived the appellation of Mcrr^ 
Amtrew, Pevensey (ob. 1549). 

Bosham, Cardinal Herbert de, who wrote the history of Thomas k Becket’s death; and 
other works, Bosluun. .<• 

Bradwardine, Thomas, Archbishopef Canterbury, called Doctor Profundus;” afld author 
of'•'De Caus4 Dei,” Chichester (ob. 1349). 

Bi-ckner, John, D. C. L. Bishop of Chichester, Chichester (ob. 1R34). 

(mmois, John de. Lord of Broadwater Barony, where he was born (ob. about 1300). 
Caryl, John, Secretory to Queen Mary, wife of James II. 

Chune, Thomas, Esq. Author (flourished 1635). ^ 

Clarke, Edward, a man of genius, and excellent scholar, Buxted, 1730. 

(.'OT.MNS, William, unfortunate poet, whose fame can never die, Chichester, 1730. 
Comlier, Thomas, eminent scholar, royalist, and divine, Shennanhuiy (ob. 1653). 

Driton, John, ** ex illustri quildain farailii Anglise procreatiis” (flourished 1260). 

Elliot, John, the eminent correspondent of Sir William Burrell, Lewes, 1725. 

Ford, Sir John, royalist and great sufferer, Up Park, 1605. 

Foot, Daniel, Poet, Chichester, 1754. 

Frewen or Fruin, Dr. Accepted, Archbishop of York, Northiam (ob. 1664). 

Hardham, John, the tohocconist, and benewtor to his native city, Chichester (ob. 1773). 
Hay, William, M.P. remarkable for his personal deformity, and author of an Essay on that 
subject, in which he alluded to his own case, Lewes, 1695. • 

Hayley, William, Poet, and Biographer ofCowper, Chichester, 1745. 

Henshaw, Joseph, loyal divine, afterwards Bishop of Poterboro^h. ’ 

Holte, John, author of the first Latin Grammar of any note in England (living 1511). 
Holland, William, founder of Steyning Free Grammar-school, Chichester. 

Horsham, Nioholu, learned physician, temp. Henry VI. Horsham. 

Hurdis, Dr. James, learned divine and pleasing poet, Bishopstone, 1763. 

Jeffrey, Sir John, Knt. Chief Baron of the Exchequer (ob. 1580). 

JuxoN, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, ChicbesKr, 1583. 

Kidder, Richard, Bishop of &th and Wells, Brighton (ob. 1703). 

Martin, George, learned pcqiith writer, Ma]^eld (ob. 1583). * 

May, '^omas, Dramatic poet and historian, Mayfield, 1594 *. 

Mortimer, John Hamilton, eminent historicid liainter, Eastbourne, 1739. 

Nye, Phillip, celebrated independent minister (ob. 1678). 

Otway, Thomas, unfortunate dramatic poet, Tro|^toii, 1651. 


* Chalmers,—Hays says 1597. 


Faisons, 
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Paraons, Willlanii F. R. S. poet. 

Pattiaon, WiHiam, unfortunate and Improvident bard, Peasmarsh, 1706. 

Peckliani, John, Archbithop of Canteroury, Lewes, 1940. 

Pelham, Sir William, knt. statesman and general (ob. about 1586). 

Pell, John, mathematician and lin^ist, Southwyke, 1610. 

Pemble, William, a zealous Calvinist and celebrated lecturer at Oxford, 1591. 

Russell, Richard, eminent diysician, Lewes, 1687. 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, eminent stAesman and dramatic poet, Withiam, 1597*. 
Selden, JoHir, antiquary, &c. the glory of the English nation," Salvington, 1584. 
Shirley, Sir Anthony, traveller, Wiston (ob. 1680). 

■ Sir Robert, younger brother of the above, and a great favourite of the Emperor 
of Persia, Wiston (ob. 1627). 

■ - Sir Thomas, eldest brother of the preceding, and likewise a traveller, Wiston. 

Shovel!, Sir Cloudesley, gallant Admiral, Hastings, 16501'. 

Smitli, Charlotte, novelist, and poet of eminence, Bignor (ob, 1806). 

Somercote, Laurence, author and priest (flourished 1940). 

Springett, Sir Thomas, benefactor to his native place, Lewes (ob. about 1691). 

Stapleton, Thomas, papist, controversialist, Henfield, 1535. 

Stokes, Richard, grandson of the learned Bishop Montague, Aldingbourne, 17th cent. 
Winchelsea, Robert dc, Abp. of Canterbury, and great Mncfactor, Winchclsoa (ob. 1313). 
Withers, William, at the ago of eleven lay in a trance ten days, &c. Walsliam, 1570L 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

The park §, where beauties nndisguis’d engage, 

'fhose beauties less the work of art, than age; 

In simple state, where genuine Nature wears 
Her venerable dress of ancient years; • 

Here aged oaks uprear their branches hoar, 

And form dark groves, which Druids might ailore. 

With meeting boiiglis, and deepening to the view. 

Here shoots the brood umbrageous avenue. 

There a full stream through intermingling glades 
Shines a broad lake, or falls in deep cascades.— Warton. 

The rivers of Sussex are insignificant streams, when compared with those of 
some other provinces of the kingdom, but they are exclusively its own, as 
their origin and courses are confined withrin the limits of the County. All 
of them fall into the I^ritish Channel.—The breed of sheep and cattle are pe¬ 
culiarly its own.—^Thc species of wheat known by the name of hedge-wheat 
or Chidham White, was discovered by Mr. Woods of Chidham. Walking 
occasionally over his fields, he met with a single plant of it growing in a 
hedge. It contained 30 ears, in which were 1400 grains; and this was the 
origin of the wheat now dispersed over Surrey, Hampshire, and other counties. 

At Albourk resided the eccentric Sir Robert Fagge.—Albourn Place was for¬ 
merly the residence of the Juxons, one of whom, during the civil wars, was 
obliged to disguise himself as a mason’s labourer, and was acting in that ca- 
pacity.Kluring some repairs at the church, when a party of Cromwell’s sol¬ 
diers passed by in quest of him. 

At Aldingbouric the Bishops of Chichester had a house destroyed by Waller. 

In a room of Ambbrley Castle, called **The Queen’s Room,*’ are the re¬ 
mains of the portraits of ten ancient Monaichs and their Queens, with their 
coats properly blazoned; and on the*ceirmg are six wiirriors cut iti wood. 

In Ardinglbigh Church is a brass, on v^ich is pourtrayed Nicholas Cul¬ 
peper, esq. who died in 1510, his wife Elizabeth, who died 1500; and their 
ten sons and e^kt daughters. 

Of Aruhdbl Castle was warder the giant Bevis, ’*who was able to wade the 
channel of the sea to the Isle of Wight, and frequently did it for his amuse¬ 
ment.” Here is a beautiful painted window by Backler, after a design of 


* Chalmers. Tlie Blog. Dram, says 1536. Mr. Nightingale aays Buckhunt, 1577. 
t This is on the authority of Moas, Hist, of Hastings, p. 153. Chalmers says near 
Clay, and Nobleafiirroa at Clay, in Ntfrfolk. Hasted, Hist, of Kent, II. p, 979, says Suf¬ 
folk ; others have been silent os to the place of hia birth; and several say Norfolk. 

X See Fuller’s Worthies, and Holinsned, p. 1315. § Flarham Pwk. 


Jas. 
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JTaa. Lonsdale, e^. representingJohn signing Magira Cha^;** in 
which are portraits of the late Duke as Baron Fitz> Walter; Capt. Monis, as 
Master of the Knights Templars ; H. Howard, jun. esq. as themronVPa^e; 
and H. C. Combe, esq. as Lord Mayor of London. In the anti>drawing 
room is a hne painting of the nativity hy Murillo, and a superb statuary mar¬ 
ble-piece exquisitely carved. On the walls of the principal drawing-room 
are several curious ancient painting of the Howard lamily, and two by Ho¬ 
garth, the one a scene in Covent Garden, the other a view of the old castle, 
with portraits of the family. The dining room was formerly a chapel; at 
one end of which is a large window of painted glass by Egginton, represent¬ 
ing the late Duke and his Duchess in tne characters of Solomon anti Sheba, 
at a banquet. At the opposite end of the room is an orchestra, and over the 
door is the subject of Adam and Eve in Paradise, attempted by Le Brun, in 
imitation of basso relievo.—^The Church contains some beautiful monuments 
to the Earls of Arundel, and among them is one of alabaster, more magnifi¬ 
cent than the rest, under which is interred Thomas Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arun¬ 
del, and Beatrix, his wife, daughter of John, King of Portugal.—In 1339 
half the town was consumed by fire. 

In Ashbuknham Church arc some magnificent monuments of the Ashburti- 
hams. Here are preserved the shirt, stained with some drops of blood, in 
which Charles the Martyr suHeredi his watch, which he gave at the place 
of execution to Mr. John Ashburnham,; his white silk knit drawers; and 
the sheet which was thrown over his body. These relics were bequeathed 
in 1743 by Bertram Ashburnham, esq. to the Clerk of the parish and his 
successors for ever. 

In Battle parochial Church was formerly an old table containing certain 
verses in black'‘letter, the remains of which are given as a motto in p. 326. 
In the chancel is a noble altar monument to Sir A. Browne, standard-bearer 
to Henry Vlll. with his effigies, and that of his lady, in a recumbent posture. 
He is adorned with the insignia of the Garter. It also contains several cu¬ 
rious brasses and other sepulchral memorials of antiquity.—^The altar of the 
abbey is supposed to have stood on the spot where Harold’s body wa-t^bund. 
Here Wm. 1. ofi'ered up his sword and royal robe which he wore on the day 
of his coronation. The abbey church was doubtless a very beautiful piece of 
architecture; the only vestiges of it are nine elegant arches. There is one 
building a little detached frdm the abbey, which is eminently beautiful, 
though Its dimensions, 166 feet by 35, are'not quite proportioned. The ori¬ 
ginal use of this superb room seems to have bem to entertain their guests. 
The abbot had the power of pardoning any condemned thief whom he 
should jross or meet going to execution. 

At Bigkor, in 1811, was discovered by the plough three distinct mosaic pave¬ 
ments, which seem to have adorned as many apartments of a Roman vill.a, 
the old foundations of the walls having been traced. The largest of the.se 
pavements is 31 feet by 30. On one is a spirited representation of the rape 
of Ganymede. The smallest is about 20 feet by 10.—Bignor Park was the 
frequent residence of the late Charlotte Smith, the poetess. 

At Booiham Castle is a very remarkable echo, which is ’*the most musical 
lever heard; the excellence consists in placing the hearers ^and singers at 
different distances from the edifice.[Rev. Mr. Russell to Sir W. Burrcll.l 

In the North wall of Bosham Church is a niche or arcade with crocketted 
ornaments, enclosing a female cumbent figure, of a style not earlier than 
Edward I. An erroneous tradition attributes it to the Saxon sra, and that 
it is the tomb of a daughter of King Canute the Great. 

In Boxgrovb Priory Church (now parochial) were interred Queen Ade- 
liza, her two daughters Oliva and Agatna, and Sir Wm. Morley,knt. There 
is an elegant marble monument to the Countess of Derby, who died in 1752, 
aged 84. She is represented sitting under an dkk relieving poor travellers, 
and pointing to the hospital in this parish, which she founded.—In Halnaker 
House are to be seen two eouvresfeus or curfews, as old as the time of Wm. I. 

At BRioHrELMSTORrE, in 1699, an inundation of the sea destroyed 130 houses, 
&c. worth 40,000/.—The Palace, which was begun in 1784, is built in the 
Eastern style of magnificence. The furniture throughout is in the Chinese 

taste. 
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taste, Tho ante>room is decorated with nine very fine painlii^s of Chinese 
execution, and illustrative of the manners of that nation. The drawing* 
room contains some more of the same kind. The sides of the Chinese lan- 
thorn are entirely composed of stained glass representing insects, fruits, flowers, 
and other objecu peculiar to China. The roof of the conservatory or music* 
room is painted in imitation of the tea and rose-wood} it is supported by 
twenty columns, and the sides are covered with a superb Chinese historical 
paper. The ceiling of the rotunda ^ saloon is admirably executed; it re* 
presents a clouded sky, from which arc suspended, by flying dragons, three 
prodigious lanthorns, embellished with paintings. Kound the dome passes a' 
light corridor, through the open work of which eight dragons appear in the 
act of flying, and each suspends a lanthorn, but of smaller size than those 
just mentioned. There are many other beautiful and superb ^artments, 
among which are the Egyptian gallery, and banquettuig room. The stables 
are beyond comparison trie most magnificent in the kingdom, consisting of a 
riding house 200 feet long and 60 broad ; a tennis court; and in the centre, 
an octangular building withopt, circular within, and crowned with a spa¬ 
cious dome, containing stabling for more than 70 horses.—~~ln the church 
is a monument to Cimt. Tettersell, who faithfully preserved- and conveyed 
to France” Charles li. after the battle of Worcester. 

In Broadwater Church is the tomb ofThos. Lord de la Warr, Knight of 
the Garter, who lived temp. Hen. Vll. and VIII. It is canopied and richly 
carved, but without figure or inscription, except the motto upon the garter, 
which surrounds his arms. His son, who med at Oflington in t5S4, was 
buried near him with standards, banners, &c. 

At Burton Park, in 1740, were discovered the remains of an elephant at the 
depth of nine feet from the surface, supposed to be antedilbvian. 

In Chichester Catiiedrai. are interred Bishops Ralph, the builder of the 
church I Seflrid II. i Ralph Nevill, Lord Chancellor of England; Edward 
Story; Thos. Bicktey; and Henry King. In the South transept are two 
paintii^ by Bernard!, an Italian artist i or, as some assert, but without pro¬ 
bability, by Holbein. The first exhibits the interview between Wilfrid and 
Ceadvf alia, in which the latter is represented as the person who granted Selsea 
island to Wilfrid, whereas it it evident from Bede and William of Malms- 
bury, that it was Ethelwald, King of Southsex, who founded that church. 
The suiyect of the other piece is the interview between Henry VIII. and Bp. 
Sherborne. These pictures are finely executed, and are extremely valuable, 
as representations of th£ ecclesiastical and lay costume of that age. On the 
North side of the same transept are the portraits of all the Kings of England 
from Wm. I. to Geo. I. some of which are well executed, particularly Mary, 
Elizabeth, James 1. and Charles 1. The South side is adorned with portraits 
of all the Bishops of Selsea and Chichester till the Reformation. Under 
each prelate is a short account of him. In the same transept is the tomb of 
St. Richard, Bp. of this See, who in a most miraculous manner is reported to 
have fed three thousand people with the bread intended for nin^ only. In 
the nave is a neat tablet oy Flaxman to the unfortunate poet Collins, who 
was borti and died in this city. He is represented as just recovered from one 
of those fit& of phrenzy to which he w.is subject, and in a cairn and reclining 
posture, seeking refuge from his misfortune^ in the Gospel, while his lyre 
and one of his first pocins lie neglected on the ground. Alxive are the figures 
of Love and Pity entwined in each other's arms. In the sacristy is preserved 
a Saxon chest of the rudest oak planks, 8 feet long by SO inches, having five 
locks of curious construction, originally brought from Selsey.—In the Church 
of St. Peter the Great is interr^ Dr. William Chillingworth, who died in 
l649, the celebrated champion of the Church of England against that of 
Rome. Here was baptized Abp. Juxon.—In All Saints Church was buried 
in 1619 , Anthonie Berhardd, the old painter, who died aged 105. Here was 
baptized William Hayley .the poet.—At the Prebendai Free School were 
educated Abp. Juxon; the learned Seldeu; Collins, the poet; and Hurdis, 
Professor of roetry at Oxford.—On the site of the Bishop’s palace, in 1725, 
was found a Roman pavement; ft being the spot upon which the house of 
the Roman Prxtor stood. 


CUCKFIELO 
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CucKFiELD Church contains numerous monuments of several distinguished 
families, especially of the Burrells, the ancestors of Lord Gwydir, ana Sir C. 
M. Burrell; among them is a marble tablet by Flaxman to Sir Wm. Bur¬ 
rell, the vt'ell-known collector of materials for a History of this County. 

At Duncton the remains of an extensive Roman bath was discovered by the 
plough in 1812. (Sec vol. i.xxxvi. ii. p. 17 .) 

At Eartham resided Ilayley the poet, and here was visited by his friend Cow- 
per.—In the church are interred seve|al of the Hayley family; among whom 
Is Thomas, the young sculptor, son of the* poet, and “ beloved scholar** of 
Flaxman, who dedicated a tablet here to his virtues and talents.** 

In the chancel of Eastbourke Church (which belonged to the nunnery) is an 
ancient monument without inscription, on which is the figure of a man in 
armour in a recumbent posture, with the collar of SS. Tradition relates that 
it was erected for David Owen, natural son of Henry VIIL—-At Cowdray 
HousPp where Kings and Queens have been marvelously, yea rather ex¬ 
cessively banketted,*’ was a series of paintings affixed to the walls of its 
several apartments, illustrative of English history, &c. of great interest to 
investigators of ancient art and lovers of curious antiquity. These are not 
now in existence.—^'Fhc chapel had an altar-piece of peculiar beauty.-—The 
velvet State bed-chamber in which Queen Elizabeth lay was hung with 
tapestry taken from Raphael’s Cartoons. In that apartment was painted in 
fresco the sea-fight in the harbour of Brest, 1515.—^The hall was decorated 
with paintings of architecture by RobertP, statues by Goupe, and many cu¬ 
riosities in wood, &c. The hull and staircase were painted by Pellegrini, 
with the story of Tancred and Clorinda from Tasso. The parlour received 
its embellishments from Holbein or some of his scholars. In the long gal¬ 
lery were the twelve Apostles as large as life. Another gallery contained two 
copies of Raphael's Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and several old religious 
and military paintings from Battle Abbey. In the breakfast-room w'as a ca¬ 
binet of very curious ivory work, consisting of small and delicate flowejrs, 
turned Iw one of the owners of this house, who amused himself with such 
work. 'This magnificent and interesting seat was destroyed by fire in 1783. 

In llic chancel of Eastbourne Church is interred Dr. Henra Lushingfbn, 44 
years Vicar of that parish.—Here in 1717 was discoverctl a Roman pavement, 
a bath, and other remains of antiquity. 

At East Grinstead, July 18‘, 155(), three persons were burnt for heresy.— 
On the O'th of September, l683, the church was greatly damaged by light¬ 
ning, and the tower totally destroyed. 1785, Nov. t2, the tower fell down, 
doing great damage. In the church is the tomb of Katharine, dau. of Lord 
Scales, wife of Sir T. Grey, knt. and afterwards to R. Lewkenor, esq. who 
died 1505. 

Ill Eoriuge Castle is an original portrait of the King-making Earl of Warwick. 

(To he continued.J S. T. 


Mr. Urban, Warminster, July 29 . 
HE subject of Stonehenge seems 
to engage very general attention, 
since the Newdigate Prize Poem given 
at Oxford called it fresh into notice. 
It has occasioned much entertaining 
matter in your Antiquarian Magazine, 
and many conjectures concerning its 
origin and uses. Fair discussion, like 
the action of the flint and steel, ofieii 
elicits the spark of truth; persons, 
however, who write on it should study 
a little heforc-hand what has been dis¬ 
covered and related by the learned An¬ 
tiquaries Briant, Borlase, Wormius, 
Ofaus Magnus, Stukcley, Smith, and 
others, who have written of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the first nations 


that peopled the North of Europe, the 
Celts, Scandinavians, Gomcri, occ. 

They tell us (and their assertion is 
confirmed by the Old Testament his¬ 
tory) that it was the custom of ancient 
nations to erect heaps of stones and 
buildings of this kind frequently, and 
that they exist in great numbers in 
Denmark, Sweden, and the North of 
Germany, as well as in various parts 
of England and Wales. Wormius in¬ 
forms us, that,Harold_Harfager, King 
of Sweden (about the time of our King 
Alfred), employed his whole army and 
a great number of oxen three years, to 
bring one single stone to jilace on a 
barrow, intended as a monument to 
his mother. This great effort of la¬ 
bour 
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hour sl)ows what zeal can do, and that 
the stone must have been of vast mag. 
nitiide; and no doubt the antient inha> 
bitants of this island had skill-and 
force sufficient to move and erect any 
of the largest of those at Stonehenge; 
so that we need not, on account of 
their magnitude merely, suppose them 
to be factitious. * 

In the ruins of Balbcc, we are 
told, there are three stones lying end 
to end in the same row, extending 6l 
yards; each of them at least 60 feet 
long and 12 feet thick, and they are 
raised above 20 feel from the ground ; 
a much greater effort of labour and art 
than was necessary to erect ^tone- 
henge, especially as they are at least 
four times as large. 

But as to the origin and uses of 
Stonehenge, I am inclined to carry 
them back to times long before the 
class of priests called Druids exited, 
and that this structure was built for 
astronomical purposes by men of 
science and philosophy in a time of 
peace. Tliis opinion is well support¬ 
ed by Dr. Smith in his “Choir Gaur’* 
(published by Easton of Salisbury in 
1771), who proves Stonehenge to have 
been the work of scientific people. 

kn my early days I frequently visit¬ 
ed Stdliehengc, to make observations 
at sun-rise as well as by star-light; I 
noticed that the lower edge of tiie im- 

E ost of the outer circle, forms a level 
orizontal line in the heavens, equi¬ 
distant from the earth/to the person 
standing near the centre of the build¬ 
ing, about 15 degrees above the hori¬ 
zon on all sides*. 

Stonehenge stands on rather sloping 
ground, the uprights of the outer circle 
are nearly a foot taller on the lower 


* Let consider what adi-antage this 
large orrery (for such I must call it) must 
have been lo those who studied the hea¬ 
vens. Here is a circle elevated in the hea¬ 
ven about 15 degrees from the earth, di¬ 
vided into SO parts, so that a person stand-, 
ing in the centre holding up a pendulurrCt 
could draw SO meridian lines; each mea¬ 
suring IS degrees distance, making up the 
360 degrees of a circle. He could mark the 
course of the sun, moon, and stars through 
the heavens, their right |wcenBion and 
clination, their altitude and azimuth, their 
places in the heavens at particular times, 
the progression and retrogression of the 
planets, &c. The mysteiy about the egg 
and the moon at six days old, I do not at¬ 
tempt to explain. 


ground or Western aide than they arc 
on the Eastern, purtiosely to keep the 
horizontal level of the impost, which 
marks great design and skill. The 30 
uprights of the outer circle are not 
found exactly of equal distances, but 
the imposts (so correctly true on their 
^ under-bed) are each of them about 
seven cubits in length, making SIO 
cubits the whole circle. 

If a person stands before the highest 
leaning-stone (called Sol by Smith), 
between it and the altar-stoiic looking 
Eastward, he will see the pyramidnl 
stone called the friar's heel, coinciding 
with the top of Durringten-hill, mark¬ 
ing nearly the place where the sun 
rises on the longest day. This was 
the observation of a Mr. Warltire, who 
delivered lectures on Stonehenge at 
Salisbury (1777), and who had drawn 
a meridian line on one of the stones. 
Mr. Warltire asserted that the stone of 
the trilithons and of the outer circle 
are the stone of the country, and that 
he had found the place from whence 
they were taken, toout 14 miles from 
the spot Northward, somewhere near 
Urchfont. 

If the person so standing turns to 
his left hand, he will find a groove in 
one of the six-foot pillars from top to 
bottom, which (in the lapse of so many 
ages, and swelled by the alternate heat 
and rqoisturc of two thousand years, 
has lost its shape) might have contain¬ 
ed in it a scale of degrees for measur¬ 
ing; and the stone called the altar* 
would have answered to draw those 
diagrams on, and this scale of degrees 
was well placed for use in such a case; 
for one turning himself to the left, 
and his right hand holding a compass, 
could apply it most conveniently. 
With all this apparatus, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies might have 
been accurately marked, ana eclipses 
calculated; a knowledge of which, 
Caesar says, th^ possessed in his time. 

Wood and Dr.- Stukeley both make 
the inner oval to consist of IQ stones, 
answering to the ancient Metonic 
Cycle of IQ years; at the end of which 
the sun and the moon are in the same 
relative situation as at the beginning, 
when indeed the same almanack will 
do ag ain.__ 

• Dr. Smith says, that he has tried a bit 
of this stone, end found that it would not 
stand fire. It is, therefore, very iraprobsbio 
that it should have been used mr burnt sa¬ 
crifices. 

I may 
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I may here mention another suf^es- 
tioii, from the fables of Gcoffry of 
Monmouth and Gerald Cambrensis, 
iwo of the earliest writers on the sub¬ 
ject.—The giants or great men of anti¬ 
quity brought these stones from Africa, 
and set them up first in Ireland on the 
plains of Kildare, and afterwards ihe}^ 
were brought away (by the Devil or 
' Merlin) and placed on Salisbury Plain. 
’L'rutli is often couched under antient 
fable. Let us take the meaning thus. 
The people of Mauritania in Africa 
were well skilled in the knowledge of 
the heavens t and Atlas*, their King, 
is said to have borne the world on his 
shoulders. Instead of bringing the 
stones from thence, as the vulgar story 
is, let us supi>ose some astronomers or 
great men ot that country, in search of 
a place to erecta building we will call an 
orrery, first came to Ireland to the plains 
of Kildare, to (lx it there; hut not find¬ 
ing the latitude of the placet suit their 
plan or theory, found afterwards a more 
convenient situatipn on the plains of 
Salisbury, which are open and nearly 
level, just like the plains of Kildare. 

This place having in course acquired 
a sacred character, might be venerated 
in after-times, and become a place for 
religious services under the long-robed 
priests called Druids, who probably 
succeeded them I, and a place where 
national councils were heltl, aild where 
the British princes in a' national con¬ 
ference witii Hengist were treache¬ 
rously and cruelly murdered. 

In my younger dau I have visited 
Stonehenge by star-fight, and found, 
on applying my sight from the top of 
the six-foot pillars of the inner oval, 
and looking at the high trilitlions, I 
could mark the places of the planets 


and the stars in the heavens,'so as to 
measure distances by the corners and 
angles 0 / them, 

Mr. Wood of Bath, the architect, 
whose work on Stoneliengc was well 
received, thinks that both Stonehenge 
and Stanton-Drew rvere erected fur as¬ 
tronomical purfioscs. 

It is very remarkable that no barrow 
or tumulus exists on the East side 
where the Sun (the great object of an¬ 
cient worship) nrst appears. 

Major Wilford in his researches into 
Indian literature, found a history of 
this island and mention of Stonehenge 
in the Sanscrit character, which has 
beeft disused for many centuries; and 
it appears by Dr. Robertson’s History 
of India, that the Eastern nations ex¬ 
celled in astronomy 4 or 5000 years 
ago, and could calculate eclipses with 
tlw greatest accuracy, without the aid 
of arithmetic or geometry. 

I am of opinion that Stonehenge 
and Stanton-Drew arc more antient 
than Abury, Silbury-hili, or any of 
the Druidicul inonumepts in Corn¬ 
wall and Anglesea. II. Waxsey. 

An Analytical View of pretended C<7- 
tic Antiquities, extracted frbm the 
Emendations and Corrections in Mr. 
I'osbroke's Encyclopedia of Antiqui¬ 
ties. 

T is a great mistake to suppose that 
Druidicid Antiquities can be satis¬ 
factorily explained by any species of 
literature appertaining to this country 
in partic'iiar; and it is another great 
error to call them Celtic Antiquities; 
for by Cblt.s, the Greeks denomi¬ 
nated the nations on the Rhine and 
the Danube; and though the Celts 


* Atlas lived BB early as the time of Moses: we may therefore cnncluilu that astronomy 
was an early scleoce. If Moses, who was skilled In all the learning of Bj^^ypt, wrote the 
Kook of .Job, as n said, we sec mention inode there of Orion and Arcturus, and the Pleiades 
and Mazzaroth, or the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; aud we know that the Grecians derived 
their knowledge from that country. Pythagoras travelled thither for science .500 years 
before the Christian ocra; and Thales (a century before him) calculated an eclipse of tho 
Sun a year before-hand. Eclipses of the Moon had been calculated long before this. 

T Dr. Smith, in-his Choir (iraur, says, that the exact plan of Stonehenge, where the 
circle ond oval (in concentrating) form tho phasis of the Moon at six days old (a solemn 
day with the Druids), could not succeed in any other latitude than where it is now placed, 
viz. 51 degrees and l-.Sd. 

X Borlaso endeavours to prove that the Druids were of Persian origin, and that, like 
them, they worshipped the Sun and rock idols. I suppose os the Druids were a sect only 
known in Britain and Gaul, and probably, ns has been lately shcivn, derived llieir name 
from their long robe, that they were the degenerated successors of tlmse Eastern philoso¬ 
phers who founded Stonehenge, and introduced teligious rules of their own iaxeiitLuiis, in 
addition to the antient philosophy. 

Gent, Mau. Drcc’i'lvi, ISS-l. p’lshod 

4 
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pushed'colonies into almost every part as Mr. Hodgson believes 440), 
of Europe, yet we hear of no Celts in printed in inis country. Erom hence 
Asia, Airica, or America. it appears, that Cromlechs, Rocking* 

Since the publication of the early stones. Stone-circles, and other pre- 
Nuuibers of this Encyclopedia, have tended Celtic Tcmains, exist in the 
appeared Mr. Hodgson’s Letters from also pretended New World. Remarks 
America*. This work contains an ab- shall here be given, in column, oppo- 
stract of American Antiquities (ii. 4l6 *site the American accounts. Both to- 
—460), which abstract is compiled ^ther amply vindicate Borlase and^ 
from ’Transatlantic publications, not, Maurice. 

American Accounts. ^ Remarks.^ 

1. Traces of an Asiatic origin .ire to 1. Torniellus says, “ Si qureratur ex 

be found among the present race of quibus filiis ant posteris Noe hie no- 
Indians (p. 4l6) ; .ind cities simitar to vus orbis imnlctus fuerit, possumus re- 
thosc of ancient Mexico, of several spondcre ex nliis Sciu pci partes Indise 
hundred thousand souls, have ex,<stcd Uricntalis ct Chinae, et Japonii pro¬ 
in this country (p. 42g). Volney, vinciis atque insulis, qum America 
Dwight,Sidi Mcllimctti (theTunisian Aqdilonari vicin<-e sunti aut etiam 
Envoy), Mitchell, &c. have noticed a posteris Japhet, qui postquam per 
the conformity between the features plagas Asise Aquilonares quas nunc 
of the Tartars and those of the Ameri- Tartari incoluut, disscminati fue- 
can Indians (p. 4.51—4A3), and ma*hy runt, tandem ad Orientates cjusdeni 
similar customs obtain in both nations, Asire fines, nui supra Chinam nonnihil 
p. 453—4.56. [The Tartar origin, flectunt, ao Aquilonem devenerunt 
therefore, as^ explained in the opposite prope fretum Anian (Behring’s Straits] 
column, has very respectable advocate!), quo, ut diximu.s pafvo intervallo, ipsa 
See too Maurice, Ind. Antiq. vi. 30— Asia ab America sejungi perhibetur.— 
34.] Solorzan 

2 . On the Cany fork of Cumber- 2 . “ Stonehenge is evidently one of 

land river, a jug or vessel was found in the temples of Budha. The Budbists 
an aapient work, consisting of three appear to have been the inventors of 
heads, joined at the back to a stem or the Philolaic or Copcrnican astrono- 
handlc, which is hollow. All the my.—^That the Druids of Britain were 
marks of the Tartar countcnmcc arc Brahmins is beyond the least shadow 
distinctly preserved in these heads; of doubt.” Thus Mr. Reuben Bur- 
and the features, which are all differ- rows, Seeley’s Elora, p. 2 gi, and Mau- 
ent from each other, dditnte an old ricc^. Diogenes Laertius says, that 
person and two younger ones. Docs the Druids and Gymnosophistsofln- 
ihe vessel not represent the three chief dia were similar^. The astronomical 
gods of India, Brahma, Vishnoo, and knowledge which Caesar ascribes to 
Siva? p. 44 4 ---446. [A similar triple the Druids, Quintus Curtius gives to 
junction of heads occurs in Maurice’s the Gym nosophists ^ (the niodcrnJFa- 
Indian Antiquities, vol. i. frontispiece, keers, Matir. li. 41.^) Sir Thos. Her- 
F.j bert says also, there was little differ¬ 

ence between the Druids of Britain, 
the Magi of Persia, and the Brahmins 
of India*. 

3. The language of the Indians is 3 The Welsh, Bardic, or .Stick Al- 
primitive. Instead of the ordinary di- phabet, is merely the Greek one men- 
vision of genders, this language [tak- tioned by Caesar, as used by the Druids*, 
ing distinctions to be dialects] divides The conformity appears from thean- 
into animate and inanimate, p. 451. cient Greek alphaocts, published by 

Mr.DodwelD. 

____ 4. Crom- _ 4. The 

• Reviewed in our last Number, p. 432, 

* De Indiar. Jure, L. i. c. f0, p. 74. >> vi. pp. SO, SI, 85, &c. 

9 Proem. 4, 5, ed. H. Sceph. 1594. * L. viii. c. 9, p. 237, ed. Elzevir. 

* Pratt's Quiiitus Curtius, ii. 269. 

* Reference fur the Druidicsl 4^eek Alphabet has been made to the monument of Cbln- 

danax, published by MontfsHoona and called by him a forgery; to an Histoire de Buur- 
goi^e, of which I could find no 4|^y in the British Museum, and which contains an unin¬ 
telligible Gaulish inscription.jq Giiek characters; and Bonterovc, Recherches sur le Mon- 
lioie de France, for Gaulish coins, but I found only KAAEI and S, p. 58, 56, and C for 
sigma, p. 63. 7 Greece, vol, ii, 502. 
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Americar Accouitts. 

4 . Cromlechs. A very fine one 
ten feet broad, resting upon the apices 
of seven small conic^ pillars, still ex¬ 
ists at North Salem, New York. There 
is no mountain or elevation near it, 
from which the rock could have been 
thrown, p. 436'. The Indians havl 
also stones of memorial, or sacrifice*. 
Capt. Smith’' relates, “that the In¬ 
dians had certain altar-stones, which 
they call Pawcorances t these stand 
apart from their temples, some by 
their houses, others in their woods 
and wildernesses. Sacrifices are offer¬ 
ed upon these stones, when they re¬ 
turn from the wars, from hunting, 
and upon many other occasions. They 
arc also crowned with oak and pine 
branches, pp. 436, 43?. 

h . Burial im a sitting posi¬ 
tion. The Caraib Indians buried their 
dead in a sitting posture, i. 260 . 

6. Dykes and Ditches of consi¬ 
derable length are found in Upper Ca¬ 
nada, Florida, &c, i. 283. 

7 . Contents op Barrows. Till 
within ten or fifteen years the Choc¬ 
taws generally killed the favourite 
horses or dogs of the deceased, and bu¬ 
ried them, with his gun and hatchet 
in his grave, i. 217 - 

5. IlocK Idols. Stone Idol Creek 
on the Missouri, derives its name from 
three rude stones, which the Iliparas, 
a tribe of Indians, worship. VVben- 
ever thej pass by, they slop to make 
some offerings of dress, in order to pro¬ 
pitiate these sacred deities. Another 
stone on the Chissetaw creek, is a rock 
visited by parties who go to consult it 
as to their own and nation's destinies. 

—^The fate of the Mandan tribes de¬ 
pends upon the oracular responses of 
another sacred rock, whose commands 
are believed and obeyed with tlie most 
implicit confidence. Sculptured rocks 
also occur at Tiverton, Uutland, &e. 
pp. 437, 438. 

Q. Stone Circles. Three at least 
are known. One stands on ft high 
rock, upon the banks _ of the river 
Winnipigon. The Indians are accus¬ 
tomed to crown this circle of stones 
with wreaths of herbage and with 

branches; 

' These, by the description, do not appeu 

3 In his description of Virginia. 

* Dodwell’s Greece, 'li. 17E> 

« vi. 1*4—127. 
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Remarks. * 

_ 4. The reader will refer to what is 
given from Holinshed in the Encyclo- 

I iedia, vol. i. p. 73, ii. 608, and from 
Downes’s Mecklenl urgh Letters in 
vol. ii. p. 508, concerning the antient 
uses of Cromlechs. Maurice makes 
them altars for consecrated fire, the 
Hebrew Etymon being Chartcm Cuach, 
a devoted stone; and one near Cloyne 
in ireland,^eing named from the so¬ 
lar superscription Carig-Craith, the 
rock of the Sun. Indian Antiquities, 
vol. vi. p. 136. 


5. Instances of this practice occur 
in many barrows, especially in those 
which have Kistvaens. 

6 . Wausdike therefore is no pecu¬ 
liarity. 

7. This practice perfectly coincides 
with Caesar’s .iccnunt of the Gaulish 
funerals, and the known results of our 
own excavations. 


8. Of Pock Idols in this counliy, 
see Archacologia^. Mr. Dodwell, speak¬ 
ing of the BohtvXw of Greece, similar 
to Stonehenge (unde our Bethels), 
quotes l^auaiinias for the following il¬ 
lustration ; speaking of Pharai in At¬ 
tica, he soys, “ near the statue of the 
god arc thirty stones of a quadrangular 
form, each of which is worshipped 
under the name of some divinity, for 
the Greeks anciently paid veneration 
to rough stones, as they afterwards did 
to statues.’* The same author men¬ 
tions many other examplesBorlase* 
and Maurice^ speak of*rocks, conse¬ 
crated and worshipped. Of Speaking 
Stones, see the Encyclopedia, p. 165. 
Our Coronation stone was an oracular 
one. 

Q. Stone Circles occur at Malabar 
and the Island of Tinian in the Pacific 
Ocean''. Herodotus, Strabo, and others, 
say, that the Persians erected neither 
temples, statues, or altars; and Strabo 
adds, that they had great inclosures 

called 

to differ from Cromlechs. 

> vm.4t0, X. 149, and xii. 43. 
s Cordindl, lOS, 137. 

'' Stork on Stonebenge, p. 2B. 
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brdnches; for llns reason, the carry¬ 
ing place, which passes it, lias received 
the appellation of JLe Portage de Bon¬ 
net. p. 

10. CuRSus. The second plate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s Letters (frontispiece of 
vol. i.) is a Cursns, or ohiong work, 
very narrow, rounded at the cuds; 
above it nt one end a mound or tumu¬ 
lus, which commands a ^’iew of the 
whole. It is on the banks of the Ohio; 
and was the evident ancestor of the 
Greek Stadium. 

11. IRREOUI.AR Earthworks. In 
plate i. annexed to vol. ii. p. 420, are 
irregular fortifications*, connected by 
.*in old road with an adjacent tumulus. 
These earthworks are situate on the 
East bank of the little Miami river, 
Warren County, Ohio, about 33 miles 
North-east of Cincinnati. Both lifts 
and the preceding plate are copied 
from the Archaeologia Americana. 
There is another work at Salem, near 
Connaught rfver (p. 417), round, hav¬ 
ing two parallel circular walls, with a 
ditch between them. 

13. Shei.i.s. Nine Murex Shells, 
the musical instrument of the Tritons, 
andcopsccrated in India toMahadeva, 
have been found, p. 446. 

13. Rocking Stone.s. .Several arc 
mentioned. One hear the top of a 
high hill [Me situation oj that near 
Stanton, Gloucestershire'^ can be mov¬ 
ed by the hand, thought- the upper 
Slone is thirty-one feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. In New Hampshire there are 
two; one at Andover, weighing fif- 
teen or twenty ions; and the other at 
Durham. This was a short time since 
a very splendid rocking-stone, weigh¬ 
ing between fifty and sixty tons, and 
so exactly |)oised, that the wind would 
move it, and its vibrations could be 
plainly seen af some distance.’’ pp. 440, 
441. 

14. Vitrified Forts. Someofthc 
works on Paint Creek are vitrified every 
ten yards, p. 41(). 

15. Tumuli are found containing 
an immense number of skeletons. The 
“Big Grave,” near Wheeliim, con¬ 
tains many thousands, pp*. 43^ 437. 

l6. Hearths 


called Pyrathia, in the middle of 
which was an altar', called vAsoPyra- 
ihion. Dodwcll, Greece, ii. 667 . Were 
these stone circles, &c. ? 

10 . The Cursus at Stonehenge is 
precisely of the same form ; see Sir R. 
G. Hoarc's Anc. Wilts, i. 170 . It so 
resembles the Roman Circus, that it is 
thought to have been introduced by 
them (Id. p. 171); but the American 
Stadium shows the originality. 


11. Sir R. C. Iloare’s Anc. Wilts 
abounds with plans of siiuUar irregular 
earthworks j and a covered way or 
guarded road to an adjacent fortress on 
a hill, occurs at the old British town 
ne.Tr Chun Castle (see Encyclopedia, 
i. 77. from Britton’s Architectural Aii- 
tiq. ii. 67). The entrance to the road 
in the American works is guarded by 
two tumuli on each side, like the gate¬ 
house towers of a castle. A fac-similc 
of such a mound and road occurs in 
Greece (see Walpole’s Travels, i. 550), 
the side tumuli excepted. 

13. See what is said in the Ency¬ 
clopedia, i. 73 , of one Etymon of 
Choir Gaur. 

13. In Fawkes’s translation of Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius, Argonaut. B. i. v. 
1871 ,.&c. are the mllowing verses; 

“ In BCB-girt Tenos, he the brothers slew. 
And o’er their graves in lieapy hillocks threw 
The crumbling mould; then with two co¬ 
lumns crown’d. 

Erected high, the death-devoted ground; 
And me still moves, how marvellous the tale, 
With every motim of the Northern gale." 

'Diese stones are of Asiatic occurrence, 
“ Juxta Harpasa, oppitluTn Asiee, cautes 
stat horrenda uno digito mobilis $ ea- 
dem si toto corpora impellatur resis- 
tei*s.*’ Pliny, ii. pfj, quoted by Shaw, 
Africa, 66, edit. 1757- 

14. Vitrified Fortifications in 
Great Britain, are described in Arch- 
xologia^, and Encyclopedia*. 

15. In Mexico, at the inauguration 
or burial of the king, thousands of 
children were racrificed, and at the 
death of any chieftain, wives and ser¬ 
vants 


' Mont&ucon, I’Antiq. Expliq. vol. ii. b. 4, c. 5. 

* ’They are called fortificalidts, becmisq,the lines jut out with projections, like salient 
nnglcs; but the Egyptian temples at Koum Ombou (VmlmJ, were inclosed with brick 
walls of similar fashion. See tbo-su]X!rb French “ Description de TEgypte," published by 
order of the Government, A. vol. i. pi. 39 
» v. 24t. vi. S7, too. X. 147. 


« U.5tl. 
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16 . Hearths and Fire-places are 

occasionally brouglit to light on the 
banks of the Ohio, four to six feet be¬ 
low the surface. p. 441. « 

17. Hill Altars, and TERRACED 
hills, occur both in North and South 
America: also tumuli as places of di¬ 
version. pp. 42&—434. 


Remarks. 

rants were buried alive in the sepul¬ 
chre. Solorzan. £20. 

l(>. A British liypocaust or hearth 
occurs in Wilts'. In one barrow a 
floor w'as found, on which bad been 
made an intense hre, but the bones 
of the Briton were found below it*. 

17 . ''iee the Encyclopedia, ii. pp. 
495 , 510. 


I shall end this account with ob¬ 
serving, 1 . That the barrows^ have si¬ 
milar contents to those in this Island. 
2 . That the wicker human sacrifices 
of the Druids (rites of Bhuddism. 
Seeley, ig 5 ) obtained in Carolina, 
with the difference only of brazen 
statues (Solorzanus, p. 220 ) for the bar- 
rows, which show that they had a know¬ 
ledge of metals. 3. That the while 
robes of the Druids were worn by the 
Mexican priesthood (id. 223); that 
Strabo’s ascription to the former of the 
long gown, and Boadicea’s striped (jet- 
ticoat, arc given as Phcnician Cos¬ 
tumes in the Terence and Virgil of 
the Vatican. 4. That creeping thro’ 
tolmcn or perforated stones obtains in 
India (Popular Antiq. n. p. 692 ). 5. 
That Cromlechs occur in Greece, and 
that the Greeks borrowed all their arts 
from the Barbarians (Athena^ Le^at. 
pro Christianis, p. 111 ). 6 . That the 
miraculous bells of the early British 
Christians were borrowed from the 
Brahmins (Sketches of the Relig. of 
the Hindoos, i. 234). 7- That April 
Fool Day, bonfires, &c. at certain pe¬ 
riods, and the knowledge of gunpow¬ 
der, were derived by the Druids from 
India, Id. ii. 52, 57. Maurice, vi. 71 
— 74 . 8 . That the Torque, as a deco¬ 
ration, is exclusively of Oriental origin, 
(Tertull. p. 115. Ed. Rigalt). 9 . And 
that the unlucky occursaculuin of 
meeting a woman at certain times, 
still prevalent here, occurs at Mala¬ 
bar. Popul. Ant. ii. 522. 

In short, it seems that what are 
calletl Celtic Antiquities, obtained 
over the whole globe, in the infancy 
of society, and only imply primitive 
slates of heathen superstition: and 
that (according to Capt. Seeley) the 
Asiatic Mythology being inexplica¬ 
ble, because older than History, Druid- 
ism in its primary features must be so 


likewise. The rest, according to Cae¬ 
sar, is analagous to Greek and Roman 
su|)eKtition, to which authors and mo¬ 
numents prove the addition of that of 
Mithras, in the second century of our 
asra. The assimilations in style of 
British and Grecian Fortresses are 
shrvivn in Encyclopedia, p. 925 . 

Mr. Urban, Dec. 10 . 

T he Parish of Wolvey lies in the 
North part of Warwickshire, be¬ 
ing boundeo by the county of Leices¬ 
ter, and the extra-parochial farm of 
Leicester Grange on the North, and 
on the North-west and West by the 
parish of Burton H.astirjgs, on.thc 
South by Shilton, and East by Cops- 
ton Parva hamlet. 

It is a large parish, the soil being 
gravelly, and light loam towards the 
North, and more cold and clayey to¬ 
wards the Ea.e^; it was inclosed about 
1798 by Act of Parliament. The prin¬ 
cipal land-owners are Geo. Arnold, 

esq. who has about 600 acres; - 

Lloyd, esq. about fiOO; -Miller, 

esq. 350; and Messrs. W'interton, 
about 500 acres; the rest is divided 
between other freeholders, and the 
Vicar has an allotment of land in right 
of his church. 

This place has been rendered re¬ 
markable W Edw. IV. being here sur¬ 
prised W Richard Neville, the stout 
Earl of Warwick, and taken prisoner. 

There appear to have been three 
manors in this parish; the first to be 
mentioned is wnat was the property of 
Sir Thomas de Wolvey, knt. who died 
in the latter end of Edward I. leaving 
issue two daughters, Joan, who mar¬ 
ried Sir Henry de^ Erdington, and 
Alice, married to Giles, son and heir 
of Andrew Lord Astley; and on this 
marriage of Alice his daughter, he 
settled this manor and estate of Wol- 


I Sir R. C. Hoore’i Ahcient Wilts, i. 104. 


vcy. 


* Id. lir. 
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▼ey, with other property, on her and 
her issue; which Alice surviving her 
husband, endowed a chantry (A. D. 
1344) within the parish church ; and 
on her death was succeeded by Thos. 
Lord Astley; which Lord Asticy was 
succeeded by his eldest son William, 
who settled this manor and estate of 
Wolvey on his younger brother Giles 
and Katherine his wife, by deed, bear¬ 
ing date 1392 ; in whose family it was 
in the time of Dugdale the historian, 
being in the possession of Giles Astley, 
esq. great grandson of Giles and Ka¬ 
therine Astley; in whose family it con¬ 
tinued till it passed to the only daragh- 
ter of the last male Astley, and by her 
marriage with —•— Simmonds, esq. 
(who resided at the hall house) had an 
only daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Wm. W^ite, esq. of this county,tby 
whom she had two children, a son, 
died young, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married, 1777, to Geo. Arnold, 
eso. only son and heir of Lumiey Ar¬ 
nold, esq. o[ Ashby St. Legcr, in co. 
of Northampton, and died without is¬ 
sue in 1788, when the property devolv¬ 
ed on her husband; who married, se- 
con^lly, Henrielta-Janc, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of £ren. George Morrison, Quar¬ 
ter Master General, &c. by whom ho 
had three sons, to the eldest of whom 
he left this estate. 

The second manor was at an early 
period settled on the Mqoksof Comb, 
and by them granted 10 Humphrey, 
]|^rl of Stafford, and his heirs, 8 t|i of 
Hen^ VI.; from him it passed to the 
late Earl of Coventry, who sold it, 
somewhere about 1794, to John Foster, 
esq. of Leicester Grange, whose only 
son and heir sold it to — Loyd, esq. 
a banker in )x>thbury, London, about 
ei^t or nine years ago. 

The third manor to be described is, 
that which is commonly called the 
Temple manor, having belonged for¬ 
merly to the Knights Templars, and 
horn them pssed on their suppression * 
to the Hospitalers of Balshall, and from 
them to the Crown, 31 Henry Vlll. 
and was granted, 7 Edw. VI. (1553), 
to Edward Aelionby, esq. of Balshall, 
and Henry Hogford, gent, of Solihul, 
and their heirs, which Edward in 3 
and 4 of Philip and Mary (1555 and 5) 
sold the same to Thos. Marrow, esq. 
who in the same year ^nted it to 
Wm. Newman, wno sold it in 1561 
to Edmond Seaming, esq. whose son 
enjoyed it in Dugdale's time, since 


which it has passed into the Miller fa¬ 
mily, and is in possession of-Mil¬ 

ler, esq. of Manccster in this county. 

On the estate is still remainin^rart 
of the ancient buildings of the Tem¬ 
plars* mansion, called to this day the 
•Temple, now converted into a farm¬ 
house. 

There is no gentleman’s residence, 
now in the parish. The old hall of the 

Astleys was pulled down by - 

Simmonds, esq. who erected the pre¬ 
sent houst, nnd after his death it be¬ 
came a farm-house. 

The advowson is m the alternate 
presentation of the Prebendary of Wol¬ 
vey in the Cathedral of Lichfield, and 
the two daughters of the late John 
Foster, esq. who left it to them, sepa¬ 
rated from the Comb manor estate, 
which his son Robert inherited. 

The church is a handsome and ve¬ 
nerable building, consisting of three 
ailes and a chance!; in the latter is the 
burial-place of Mr. Foster’s family, 
with a marble tabltt to the memory of 
the Rev. Mr. Noble, formerly Vicar of 
this parish. In the North ailc arc 
some very curious monuments to the. 
Astleys; two of them arc altar-tombs, 
with full-length figures of a man and 
woman recumbent on each; the one 
at the East end of the aile is of alabas¬ 
ter, the other at the opposite end is of 
fred-stone. In the centre, between 
these monuments, is a very handsome 
marble monument extending from the 
ground to the ceiling, protected by iron 
railings, to the late Mrs. Arnold, who 
was the last lineal descendant of the an¬ 
cient family of Astley of Wolvey; the 
estate having been in her and her an¬ 
cestors’ jj^sscssion ever since the year 
1303. 'There are sonic smaller memo¬ 
rials to her family, but which I shall 
not at present describe 1 but should I 

{ irocure a view of the church, it shall 
le accompanied with a more full de¬ 
scription of the ancient monuments 
and numerous coats of arms. 

A CONSTAITT RbADER. 

Mr Urban CoptMl Court, 

JVir. URBAN, Oc/. 30. 

I SEND you*a few remarks on a 
village and a town in Wiltshire, 
which will perhaps lead the present or 
some future Historian of that county to 
direct his enquiries towards them more 
particularly than has hitherto been 
done. 

Camden, speaking of Cricklade, says, 

“ In 
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•• la tha North part of Wilts, the 
Thames runs by Crecklade, by others call¬ 
ed Grekelade, from the Greek philosophers, 
as some too easily believe, who, according 
to the Histoiy of Oxford, founded an uni- 
venity here, afterwards removed to Oxford.” 

Of Lechlade, in Gloucestershire,, 
Camden writes; 

« Lechlade, in Leland's time, a praty old 
village, with a stone spire to the church, 
now a small market town, takes its name 
from the river Leche, which here hills into 
the Thames, and lade from ladean, to un¬ 
load ; though the Monkish writers, to sup¬ 
port their conceit of a Latin university hav¬ 
ing been here, as a Greek one at Crecklado 
or Greeklade, would fain have it written 
[jatinlade.” 

In the "additions’* to Gough’s 
Camden’s Britannia is the following, 
under the head Cricklade : 

The almost unanimous assertion of our 
Monkish historians about the Greek school 
founded or rather renewed here by Theo¬ 
dore, the learned Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, seems to have ijo better affinity than 
the foundation of names, which is almost as 
much strained os Ijcciilade to make Latin- 
lade out of it. It was first controverted by 
Leland in Vit4 Alfrcdi.” 

Anthony Wood, who investigated 
the matter more than cither Camden 
or Leiand, found in Oxford’s Histo- 
riola (being a preface to the Statutes of 
the University, transcribed (in all jiro- 
bahility) from other books in the reign 
of Edward III. and Henry IV.) that 
Cricklade was so named from a Greek 
University. 

He also found from Rouse, the War¬ 
wick Antiquary, temp. Edw. IV. the 
same derivation, learned by Rouse (as 
he himself saith) from ancient chroni¬ 
cles ; also that certain physicians, who 
were among the Greek philosophers, 
settled at Leachlade, the place of 
leaches or physicians. 

He also found from Brompton’s 
Chronicle (more ancient than Rouse), 
that before the year 632 there were 
two studies in England, one for Latin, 
put at LaUnlade, now called I.cchladc, 
the other for Greek at Greglade, now 
called Kirklade. 

Anthony Wood next quotes John 
Leland, wno states, there were in the 
flourishing times of the Britons, as 
from an history not as yet of an ap¬ 
proved credit to me, appears *two 

* ** Hmc verba interlineata sunt in o^re 
hie citato, sod utrum per Lclandum dubium 
cst." 
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schools, one called Graecelade, because 
certain men professed the Greek tongue 
there (where as yet there is an pbscure 
memory by verses of Sampson, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, afterward of St. Da¬ 
vid's), and the other from the masters 
of the Latin tongue, called Latinlade, 
though there be not wanting some that 
call it lechlade (I know not whether 
they write truly), and affirmed it to 
have been a school for physicians. He 
also writes, that Sampson, Archbishop 
of York, who flourished anno 667 , 
studied there. 

And, to pass over many other ma¬ 
nuscripts of the san\e or perhaps ear¬ 
lier date, it may be nere sufficient to 
conclude Anthony Wood’s discoveries 
with the following extract from an 
antieut Saxon MS. which, speaking of 
th^ possessions belonging to monaste¬ 
ries, doth thus join Greeklade and Ox¬ 
ford together, " quatuordecies centum 
hid.'e ad Crecgeladum sjicctant, et 
quindecies centum hidae ^pectant ad 
(jxenfordiam.” 

From these and many dlher old ma¬ 
nuscripts either quoted or referred to 
in Wood, extracted from a series of 
historians, commencing possibly one • 
thousand years ago, it seems^ rather 
incredulous to doubt the existence of 
Greeklade or Cricklade having been so 
named from the study of Greek there: 
but it is different with Lechlade; for 
even Rouse and the Brompton Chro> 
nicle differ u|xin that derivation, nor 
does there seem any more ancient men- 
tioil of the place (with respect to tho 
present question) than those two au¬ 
thors ; and the very attempts at mak¬ 
ing Lechlade a corruption of Latin¬ 
lade, is sufficient not only to create a 
disbelief of the whole of the Latin 
part of the story, but to throw doubts 
which could not otherwise have exist¬ 
ed upon the origin of Crecklade, which 
had unfortunately been brought into 
partnership with it; and that this was 
tlic cause of doubt will be seen by re-' 
perusing the first of Leland’s extracts 
which I have given. 

A residence for a short period which 
I made at the parsonage^ house at 
Cricklade some time since, induces me 
to think that if the historians of that 
place or of Oxford had been locally ac¬ 
quainted with the spot, they would not' 
have left their pages the registers of 
doulft; for it is no less true than (to 
me) unaccountable, that ail historians, 
should have gone to Lechlade for the 

Latin 
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Latin University, when there at pre¬ 
sent exists a miserable village composed 
of some few widely-scattered cottages, 
only one mile or thereabouts from 
Crecklude, called Lallan, the unletter¬ 
ed inhabitants of which place tell you 
it is so called because Latin was for¬ 
merly taught there,—a tradition, ip^he 
purest sense of the word ; for, except¬ 
ing the Bible and Prayer Book (the 
best of all books), 1 should think no 
villager had a book; and because, as 
far as 1 know, the circumstance is not 
mentioned in any book whatever.— 
The meadows round Latton (meadows 
beyond the memory of man) are gross¬ 
ly uneven, and in holes, from the ruins 
of former buildings, and these mea¬ 
dows of ruins extend to the distance of 
many fields. The natives also tell you 
that in days past. Crick lade and Latton 
joined, and that the former was so 
called from Greek being there taught. 

It is particularly remarkable that 
this should not have been noticed by 
Camden or his successors, because im¬ 
mediately fijllowing the account of 
Cricklade in his Britannia, or in some 
posthumous edition, is as Ibllows: 

** The Churn leaving Cirencester, runs by 
LattoA, jrherc a tesselated pavement was 
found, 1670.” 

Latton is mentioned in Adams’s Vil- 
larc; its latitude and longitude are 
thus: lat. 51.41; Ion. W. 1.48. Crick- 
lade is as follows: lat. 51*39; long. W. 
1. 47 . Lechlade is, bat. 51. 4(i| long. 
W. 1. 39 , and in a different county. 

1 am sorry that this account has ex¬ 
tended to such a length ; but you will 
perhaps allow me to make one remark 
more on the ancient, and to add a few 
lines on the present, state of Cricklade. 
Its principal church is St. Sampson's} it 
has been already stated from old Chro¬ 
nicles that Sampson the Archbishop, in 
the sixth century, was educated there. 

At present this borough town, this 
ancient University, has, when the 
Clergyman and the village surgeon 
hare taken a walk, no person in it 
above a mean innkeeper, a retail linen 
dra]ier, or a farmer. There is no stage 
to or from the place, excepting twice 
or thrice a week during the summer, 
when a Bath and Southampton car¬ 
riage passes through. There is no 
post-chaise in the town nearer than 
Cirencester or Fairford, to the bejt of 
my memory. 

The endowment by Mr. Jonner of 


a school is by soma strange me.'ins ab¬ 
stracted! his handsome stone school 
house is converted (in defiance of the 
donor’s intention, still remaining en¬ 
graved on the outside) into a house of 
paupers, whilst the patrons of the chil- 
jdren of the National School are com¬ 
pelled to hire a cock-loft for the place 
of their instruction. 

As if an equal fate, or share of 
good and evil, were destined to all 

I daces as well as men, the former 
earning and civilization of Cricklade 
seems correctly balanced by its present 
ignorance and barbarisitt S. G. 

Mr.URBAK, Nov.\2. 

LLOW me, through the medium 
of your widciy-circulating Mis¬ 
cellany, to call the attention "of the 
publick to a letter appearing in your 
Oct. Mag. dated from Nottingham, 
and signed T. Gray. The writer of 
this letter pleads the cause of a Ge¬ 
neral Rail Road foy engines anti car¬ 
riages worked by steam, and he per¬ 
forms his task with a zeal and earnest¬ 
ness quite astonishing. So completely 
is his mind absorbed by the exceeding 
importance of his favourite scheme, 
that he vaults at one leap from his 
premises to his conclusion, as if there 
were no impediments in his way; as 
if np arguments could possibly be pro¬ 
duced on the other side of the tpies- 
tion; and as if all who would attempt 
to advocate the opposite cause, must, 
of necessity, by the cogency of his rea¬ 
soning, be absolutely struck dumb, 
lie remarks with some severity on the 
prejudice and partiality of the commu¬ 
nity at large in favour of existing in¬ 
stitutions. But when the many advan¬ 
tages, which have confessedly arisen 
from those institutions, and the glory 
and prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed during their existence, are 
iuirly viewed, partiality in their favour 
may surely be allowed somewhat of 
excuse, if not of entire justification. 
—But while this ingenious pleader 
speaks of the prejudice and partiality 
of others, others w'ill be but taking a 
reasonable liberty, if they suspect hiim 
of being also under the influence of 
similar feelings in behalf of his fa¬ 
vourite object. 1 will ask them, is it 
possible for any man to be more com¬ 
pletely under the influence of preju¬ 
dice and partiality than this writer is, 
with respect to the cause which he 

under- 
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undertakes. The publick will, how¬ 
ever, 1 doubt not, take the liberty of 
judging for themselves : and will not 
be Tong in discovering that the argii- 
ments of this writer are so completely 
in the style of an interested advocate, 
that they cannot possibly have all the 
weight which he attributes to them. • 
The ease with which he gets over 
'all objections and dilBculties is quite 
extraordinary. It seems that the 
jiroprietors of the few canals which 
ilo answer, are almost the only per¬ 
sons” whose interests would be aflect- 
ed by the universal adoption of his 
scheme. Indeed! what does he think 
of all those who have advanced money 
in the uinking and repairing of turn¬ 
pike loads in ail parts of the kingdom ; 
or what of those, who, when by the 
adoption of his sage counsel, the roads 
arc left to themselves, may still wish 
to tr.ivel i^their own, or hired carri- 
.iges, from place to jdacc, after the cus¬ 
tom of their forefathers ? Can he ima¬ 
gine that his scheme would be carried 
without afi'ecting file interests of that 
numerous clitss of persons engaged in 
the present system of tra\elling; in¬ 
cluding coach-makers, harness-makers, 
with the niannr.icturcrs and workers 
of all tlie materials and implements 
ncces.^ary fiir these trades; thecoach- 
luasteis, coachmen, imi-kcc|K;rs, horse- 
breeders, horse-dealers; the growers of 
beans, oats, hay, and all other fbftd for 
horsi Will* all these incalculable 
numliers stand still and see their means 
of subsistence taken from them by a 
system of general steam-engines, wiih- 
onl one cry of complaint, one feeling 
of objection? Does the ad\ocate for 
this novel scheme imagine that the 
immense demand for useful land, 
which a general rail road must oc¬ 
casion, would excite no objection on 
the part of Government; none on the 
part of noblemen and country gentle¬ 
men, the beauty and comfort of whose 
estates would be destroyed by it ? Is 
he aware of the smoke and the noise*; 
the hiss and the whirl which his lo¬ 
comotive engines, passing along at the 
r.ite of 10 or 12 miles an hour, would 
occasion ; that neither thecattlc plough¬ 
ing in the fields, or grazing in the mea¬ 
dows, could behold them without dis¬ 
may ; and would leaseholders and te¬ 
nants, agriculturists, graziers, and 
dairymen, have no cause for complaint 
on that score ? J^t the increased dc- 
Gekt. Mao. Dcccmlcr, 1B34. 


inand for iron in these days«be also 
duly estimated. This useful metal is 
employed, not only for every purpose 
to which our ancestors applied, it, but 
in thousands of other uses, of which 
they never dreamed such as build¬ 
ing, fences, bridges, pipes for gas, wa- 
ter|^oats, &c. &c. &c. Let ine rapid 
advancement of the price of this neces¬ 
sary metal, in consequence of all these 
demands, be taken into proper account, 
and will no objection arise fiom the 
adoption of a scheme, which, if carried 
into general effect, would encrease the 
price and demand for iron an hundred 
fold, and might possibly go near to 
the exhaustion of artide, without 
a due supply of which, the richest 
eoimlry would become a desolation? 
If all the objections that may fairly be 
mndc to the system now proposed, be 
di^y apprccialcd, 1 shall he much sur¬ 
prised if there be a single gentleman of 
landed property throughout the king¬ 
dom, wTio looks at all the consequences 
that arc likely to result frpm the adop¬ 
tion of such a nuisance, cither to his 
own comfort or that of his tenants 
and i]epend.ints, that will nut join to 
cry down such a dangeroivs innovation. 

Parliament will certainly view the 
subject with very different eveiTfroui 
those of this writer. Our legislators 
will w’eigli with due judgment and de¬ 
liberation, not only tfie arguments for 
a general rail road, which he considers 
so overpoweiinc, but also those against 
its adoption; wliicb to him ^pcar so 
trjfliiig and inconsiderable. The inte¬ 
rests of the publick at large will doubt¬ 
less be their first concern; meanwhile, 
however, they will not forget the wel¬ 
fare of those, who in so many different 
ways, under their sanction, and with 
their consent, have contributed to the 
promotion of institutions, by means of 
which the trade and commerce of the 
country have attained a prosperity un¬ 
exampled in the history of Nations. 
They will not consent to sacrifice all 
the.se: they will not effect a revolu¬ 
tion greater than almost any upon re¬ 
cord ; (for such, when vieweu in all 
its bearings, a system of general rail 
road for steam-engines would be), and 
all this, in order to make way for the 
introduction of the greatest nuisance, 
the most complete disturbance of quiet 
and comfort in all parts of the king¬ 
dom, that the ingenuity of man could 
ifiveiu. Audi ai^vrram partem. 

Lomdoh 
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LoNDOtr PagBANTS DURiyO THB 
Commonwealth and thb Rbion 
OF Charles 11. 

B efore proceeding with my List 
of Pageants, I mast correct a 
note in p, 414. It was not without 
some search in the Catalogues, tliat 1 
asserted that no Cit]^ Pa^ant was tiMbe 
found in the British Museum; but 
further inquiry has informed me tliat 
the National Library contains die Pa¬ 
geants for l6l3 (the first edition, with 
the shorter title-page), 1619 (in the 
Garrick Collection of Plays, I. xxii.), 
1655 , 1661 , 1672 , 167 ^, a fragment 
of that of 1676 , 1677 , 1678, 1679 , 
l684(alsoincoaipieie), 1686 , 1689 , and 
1 ^ 1 . The last ten are bound in one 
volume, and are perhaps a new acqui¬ 
sition, not being entered in the Cata¬ 
logue.—The Library at Longleat, I 
understand, contains several Triumphs 
and Masques, and among them the 
Pageant of 1616 .—A second cojjy of 
the Pageant of 163 1 appeared at Mr. 
Garrick’s said, bound up with that of 
16121 seep. 1,14. 

After a lapse of about fifteen years, 
as noticed in my last Letter, the City 
Pageaijts were resumed with 

25. 'Charity Triumphant; or the 
Virgin Shew; exhibited on the 29 th of 
October, 1655, being the Lord Mayor’s 
Day. [By Edm. Gayton.] London, 
printed for Nath. Brooks, at the An¬ 
gel in Cornhill, pp. 8 , ^.655,” 4to. 
The Lord Mayor was John Dethick *, 
Mercer, one of the Aldermen eject¬ 
ed on the Restoration. This is not, 
however, a descriptiou of the Shew, 
as the title might infer, but a letter to 
the Lord Mayor and a poem on the 
Pa^eanu this year again produced. Its 
claims for insertion in the present List 
are cbnsequently small. It is proba¬ 
ble that the Anithor was ambitious of 
the post of City Poet (to which he 
did not succeed). In his preface he 
very reasonably says; I cannot here 
set forth the reason of the late ex¬ 
tinguishing these Civic Lights, and 
suppressing the genius of our Metro¬ 
polis, which for these planetary Pa- 
eeants, and Pretoriaii Pomps, was as 
famous and renowned in. foreign na¬ 
tions, as fqr their [its] faith, wealth, 

* His Predecessor mu Sir Christopher 
Packe, of whom I have published a me¬ 
moir and a good portrait in my History of 
Leicesterthiie, voL Ill. p. 36$. 


and valour. The ingenie, artifices, 
mysteries, shewes, festivals, ceremo% 
nies, and habits of a State, being 
amongst the decora and inseparable 
ornaments of it. Take away the 
fasces, and the Consuls are no more 
feared, but scorned; let fall the noble 
cword of the City in any place, and 
you are sure the Mayor has there no 
privilege; no livm, no distinguishing 
of Societies and Fraternities; no cops 
(as in daies of old), no Prentices; no 
truncks, no Citizens; no robes, no 
Judges I no maces, no Magistrates: 
and as for Anniversary Shews, and 
harmlesse and merry recreations, with¬ 
out a moderate permission of them, 
very little content to the multitude. 
Right Honourable, I therefore, being 
the son of a Citizen, congratulate this 
return of the City gallantry and ma¬ 
nifestation of her several splendours 
in your Majority to youi^ honoured 
self; it being most proper that the 
lost beauty and magnificence of the 
lace should be restored by one, if 
mistake it not, a Brother of the 
prime Company, and therefore most 
fit to lead,’’ &c. &c.—A copy of this 
tract is in the British Museum (pre¬ 
sented by the late King); another was 
sold at Mr. Bindley’ssale, Aug.4,1820, 
to Mr. Rhodes for 11. 

26 . The year l656produced *'Lon- 
don’s Triumph, by J. B.” 4to. Sir 
Robert Titchburn, Skinner, was Lord 
Mayor, and the Pageant was at the 
expense of his Company. This was 
another of the Aldermen ejected at 
the Restoration, committed to the 
Tower with others, tried and convict¬ 
ed of High Treason. 

27 . 'The same Company were next 
year at the charge of "London’s Tri¬ 
umph, by J. Tatham; celebrated the 
29 th of October, 1657, in honour of 
thjB truly deserving Rich. Chiverton, 
Lord.Mayor of Lmdon, at the costs 
a. d charges of the Right Worshipful 
Company of Skinners, l658,” 4to. 

’ 28. John Tatham was the Writer 
for several years. In 1658 he pro¬ 
duced " London’s Tryumpdi, present¬ 
ed by Industry and Honour; with 
other delightful scaenes appertaining 
to them; celebrated in honour of the 
Right Honourable Sir John I reton, 
Knight, Ixwd Mayor of the said City, 
on the 29 th day of October, 1658, 
and done at the cust and char|^ of 
the Worshipful! Company of Cloth- 
workers. ByJ[ohn]T[atharo], 1658,” 

4to.— 



16^.} London PagoanUt 

4 to.—Mr. Bindlev’s copy tvas soId» 
Aug. 5, 1820, to Mr. Rnodtfs for 1 /. 
lls. 6d. 

29 . Next followed ** London’s Tri¬ 
umph, celebrated October S 9 , 11)59, 
in honour of the much-honoured Tho¬ 
mas Alien, Lord Mayor of the saiji 
City, presented and personated by an 
Europ^n, an Egyptian, and a Per¬ 
sian, and done at the cost and charges 
of the ever-to-be-honoured Company of 
Grocers. By J. Tatham, 1659 ,’'4to*. 

[It is well known that the City acted 
as great a part in the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, as they had done 
in the expulsion of his Father. Hav¬ 
ing sent twelve Deputies to greet his 
Majesty at the Hague, and present 
him with 10 , 000 /. who were all 
knighted; on the Syih of May, I 66 O, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met 
him at St. George’s Fields in South¬ 
wark ; and the former having deliver¬ 
ed the City sword to his Majesty, 
had the same returned with the ho¬ 
nour of knighthnod. *' On this so¬ 
lemn occasion, the City caused to be 
erected in the said Fields a very mag¬ 
nificent tent, provided with a sumptu¬ 
ous collation! which the King hav¬ 
ing prticipated of, he proceeded to¬ 
wards London, which was pompously 
adorned with the richest silks and ta¬ 
pestries, and the streets lined .with the 
City Corporations and Trained Bands t 
while the conduits flowed with a va¬ 
riety of delicious wines, and the win¬ 
dows, balconies, and scaflblds, were 
crowded with such an infinite num¬ 
ber of spectators, as if the whole col¬ 
lective Dody of the Peimle had been 
assembled to grace the Royal Entry.’’ 
The Procession may be found fully 
described in Maitland’s London. 

On the fifth of July following, the 


* In the British Museum is to be fouM 

**The Citie’snew Poet’s Mock Shew, 1659.” 
This it one folio page on a brohdside, and 
is to be found in the ISth volume cS the 
coileetioD (in 34 volt.) of that descriptioo 
of publicatioot, which was presented to the 
Natioaal Library by the late King. It is a 
ballad of 144 lines, in triplets, au ridieul- 
ing the last Lord Mayor’s Shew. It ia sign¬ 
ed M.T. (very probably Matthew Taubmiu, 
afterwards City roet).—In the “ Ros^ of 
Rarities in n Garden of Poetry,” by Tno- 
maa Jordan, afterwards City Poet, 8vo. no 
date, but printed about 1663, is ** A Comi¬ 
cal Entertiunment made for Sir Thomaa 
Allan, Lord Mqror, and the Aldermen, in 
1669.” 
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King dined at Guildhall; and the Ph- 

r nts on this occasion were designed 
Talham. He published a de¬ 
scription of them which is 
titled, “London’s Glory; represented 
by Time, Truth, aud Fame; at the 
magnificent Triumphs and Entertain- 
nllnt of his most sacred Mmesty 
Charles the 11. the Dukes of Yorli 
and Glocester, the two Houses of 
Parliament, Privy Councill, Judges, 
See. at Guildhall, on Thursday, being 
the 5th day of July, iflffO, and in the 
twelfth year of his Majesties mo»t 
happy reign. Together with the or¬ 
der, and management of the whole 
day’s business. Published according 
to Order. London, printed by Wil¬ 
liam Goclbid in Little Britain, 166 O,’’ 
4tn. pp. 14. Copies t of this are in the 
British Museum, and in the Bodleian 
Library t another was sold at Mr. Gar¬ 
rick’s sale (sec under the Pageant of 
1674 }! but it bears a value very in¬ 
ferior to the Pageants of this author, 
if that was not an exceptionable copy 
which was bought by Mr#Thor|)e for 9s. 
6d. at Mr. Bind ley’s sale, Aug. 4,1820.] 
30. In IflGO Sir Richard Brown, 
once a Woodmonger, bat adopted as 
the Merchant-Taylor, was Lord Mayor; 
the Pageant “ the Royal Oakits 
poet J. Tatham, and the undertakers 
Capt. And. Duke and Mr. William 
Lightfoot, painters; Thos. Whiting, 
joiner; and Richard Clarke, carver. 
Mr. Gough*does not give the full ti¬ 
tle, and tne “Biographia Dramatica” 
oftiits to notice the Pageant altogether. 

[On the 22d of April, the day be¬ 
fore his Coronation, Charles the Se¬ 
cond, “ according to ancient custom,’’ 
rode through the City from the Tower 
to Westminster. “Ine Cavalcade was 
performed with such an extreme mag¬ 
nificence, that the riches, glory, and 
splendour thereof greatiy%stonished all 

f The volume in whichHhis is found 
(presented by the late King) contains teveial 
curinua tracts printed at the Restoration, 
and among them, “The thrice welcome 
and h«)py Inauguration of our most gra¬ 
cious Sovereign King Charles II. &c. by 
George Wsliington, of the Gtv of Bristol,” 
pp. 10; thos^ood part of the same, pp. 
46; a Sermon entitled God save the King, 
by Anthony Walker, Minister of the Gos¬ 
pel! at Fyfieid in Essex,” pp. 44 ; “A form 
of thanksgiving to be used for his Majesties’ 
h^iy Return *' Britannia Rediviva,” 
being a large collection of Oxford Poems on 
the Mstoration, &c. &c. 
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the spectktors, insomuch that the great 
number of curious strangers then pre¬ 
sent could not help declaring, that for 
glory, grandeur, and mugnilieence, it 
excelled every thing they had ever seen. 
Nay, even the French Quality were 
forc^ to acknowledge that the lute 
Nuptial Solemnities at their King and 
Queen’s pubiick Entry into Paris * were 
far inferior to the pomp of this. The 
Citizens on this occasion not only em¬ 
bellished and adorned their persons 
and houses in the most rich and glo¬ 
rious manner, but likewise erected 
four costly and magnificent Trium¬ 
phal Arches.” This Procession ^was 
described in “ Gft>ria Brilannica; or 
a Panegyricke on his Majesties Pas¬ 
sage thorow London to his t.Woiia- 
lion. London, printed in 4lo; 

as were the Arches in “The C’it/s 
Loyalty displayed, or the four fahricks 
erected in the City of London, excel¬ 
lently described, ififil,’’4lo, a cony of 
which is in the British Mnscum. John 
Ogilby, in ah account of the Corona¬ 
tion publislw;d this year, also gave 
*‘The Relation of his Majesties En- 
tainment passing through the City of 
London to his Coronation ; containing 
an ei^gct account of the whole solem¬ 
nity; the triumphal Arches and Ca¬ 
valcade, delineated in scilptiire [en¬ 
graving], the speeches and impre.s- 
sions illustrated fiom anti(,uily, 
folio, pp. 40. Mr. Gough’s copy of 
this is in the Bodleian hibrary. The 
author was the composer of the 
speeches, emblems, moiioes, and ‘in¬ 
scriptions at the Coronation. lie 
published, at the King’s command, 
the following year, a second edition, 
a large and handsome folio, with plates 
engraved by Hollar, which is describ¬ 
ed (with an account of the author) in 
Moule’s Bibliotheca Hcraldica, p 1 Gg, 
A third ccKtion appeared in 1085 on 
the accession of James II. — Moule 
mentions three other tracts on the Co¬ 
ronation, printed in lG6l.] 

31. Though the Lord Mayor’s Shew 
had now been ro'.umcd for some years, 
it was not till iGGl that the Exhibition 
on the Thames was revived. That year’s 
Pageant is intilled, “ London’s Tri¬ 
umphs, presented in sevtrall dclightfull 
Scenes both on the water and land, and 
celebrated in honour to the deservedly- 

* In IGdO Louis XIV. bail married*Ma- 
ria Theresa, the Infanta of Spain, daughter 
of Philip IV. 


[Dec. 

honored Sr. John Frederick, Knight 
and Baronet, I/ird Mayor of the City 
of London. At the costs and charges of 
the Worshipfull Company of Grocers. 
John Tatham. London, printed hy 
Thomas Mahb, living on Paul’s Wharff 
next doorc to the signe of the Ship, 
iGGi,” 4to. In the title-page is a 
shield displaying the Grocers’ arms.— 
Evelyn (tiic author of Sylva) was a 
spectator of this “ Water Triumph, 
being the first solemnity of this na¬ 
ture after 20 yeares’’—since I0‘4I. The 
procession was witnessed in Chcaj)- 
side byHhe King, vvhc prohably dined 
at Guildhall. His Majesty had conde¬ 
scended to become one of tlie Grocers’ 
Coiiip.iiiy, being the first Monarch, as 
Mr. Tatham says, who had “ever set 
such an estimation upon them.”—Sir 
.lolin Frederick was translated from 
anoilier to lliai Company, in lG(il, 
before bis election as Lord Mayor. 
Tims, in this and the preceding Ma¬ 
gistrate, we have two examples illus¬ 
trative of my rem.irks in p. liG. A 
copy of this Pageant is in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum ; another was bought by 
Mr. Rhodes for 2/. at Mr. Bindlcy’s 
sale, Aug. 5, 1820. A third appeared 
at Mr. Garrick’s sale, bnund with the 
Pageant oflGJ3 (see p. 115); and a 
fourth was sold at Mr. Nassau’s sale, 
jMarrh l.'J, 182,J, to Mr. Jones of High¬ 
bury Park for 4/. 2x. 

[Soon after the Queen’s arrival in 
this country the City of London ex- 
jiressed their welcoming by scverall 
Shews and Pageants on the water. We 
find two works published on ibis oc¬ 
casion. The first: “The Solemnity 
of the Eail of Sandwich’s Embassy to 
Lisbon to conduct Queene Catherine 
to England; with her Reception, and 
the King’s Procession on the. River 
from Hampton Court to Whitehall. 
By Theodore and llodcric Stoop.” 
This contains seven plates, with de¬ 
scriptions in Latin, English, and Spa- 
. nish. The artists were Flemings, and 
Theodore was afterwards appointed 
painter to the Queen. The other was 
the work of the City Artist, as this was 
of those of the Court, It is entitled 
** Atfua Triumphalis; being a true re¬ 
lation of the honourable the City of 
London entertaining their sacred Ma¬ 
jesties upon the river of Thames, and 
welcoming them from Hampton Court 
to Whitehall; expressed and set forth 
in scverall Shews and Pageants, the 
23d day of August, lGfi2. Engraved 
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|)y John Tatham, Gent. I()G3,” fol. 
A copy (once Mr. Gough’s) is in the 
l^odleian IJbraiy. Mr. Evelyn also 
notices in his Diary this “ most mag- 
niiicent Triumph that ever floated upon 
the Thames.” “ In my opinion,” says 
that accomplished man, “ it Air e.\- 
cccdedally® Venetian Biicentoros, &c.* 
on the Ascension, when they go to 
espouse the Adriatic*. His Ma‘'e and 
the Queen came in an antiq-shap’d 
open vessell, cover’d vvitli a state or 
ranopy of cloth of gold, made in form 
of a cupola, supported with higli Co> 
rinthian pillars, wreath’d with flowers, 
festoons, and garlands. 1 was in our 
new-lniilt vessell, sailing amongst 
them.” See the “ Memoirs,’’ I. GfiQ.] 

.32. Talham’s Lord Major’s Pa¬ 
geant for 1662 was “ London’s Tri¬ 
umph ; presented in severall delight- 
full scenes, both upon the w.iter and 
landj and celebrated in honour of the 
truly loyal and known deserver of ho¬ 
nour, Sir John Robinson, Knt. and 
Ran. Lord Mayor»of ihc City of Lon¬ 
don f. At the costs and charges of 
the VV’orshipful Company of C’loth- 
workers, I0(i2,’’ 4to. Mr. Gough’s 
copy is in the Rodleian Library: Mr. 
Bindley’s w.is bought at the ^alc of 
his books, I'cb. 20', IftlJh by Mr. Jol¬ 
ley for 'Jl. 14s.— Mr. Eitlyn was also 
a's|)ectaior of this, “standing in .in 
house in Chcapsidc against the, place 
jtrepar’d for their Mat'®’. 'J’he Prince 
of Denmark was there, hut not our 
King. 'I'here were y*^ Alaids of Ho¬ 
nor.’’ Mr. Evelyn had been to Court 
the preceding evening, “ where jv 
Queene Mother, y« Qneene Consort, 
and his .VlaV being advertis’d of some 
disturbance, forebore to go to the Lord 

* Of this ceremony in 1784, “the most 
iniignificent ever seen in the present cen¬ 
tury, ” see vol. t.iv. p. <>25, ami of ilsnp- 
peanuice in still more modern tiinus, the 
present volume, p. .'M'l. It has also been 
described in vols. xxxiv. p. 485, i.xviii. 
p. 184, 

'f* A tract was published during this May¬ 
oralty, intituled, “ The antient honour of 
the City of I.»ondon iccoveroil by the noble 
Sir John llobiitson, Knight and llaronct. 
Lord Mayor for the year l(i6'2-3, in the 
true English and manlike exercise of wrest¬ 
ling, archery, sword and dagger; with the 
Speeches of Mr. William Smith, Master of 
the Game pro liAc vice, and Clerk of tlic 
Market upon this solemn occasion. Inter¬ 
mitted twenty-four years, since Garaway was 
Mayor.” 


temp. Charles II, , 

Maior’s Shew and Feast af^oiuted 
next day, the new Quecnc not having 
yet seen y‘ T'riuni])li.’’ (Memoirs, I. 
p. 34.) Sir John Kohinsoii, however, 
(who was Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and M.P. for the Cuy, and had been 
created a R.ironet at <hc Restoration 
for his loyalty,) afterwards had the 
honour of entertaining the King at 
the Hall of his Company. 

3.3. The Pageant for l(jC3 was “ Lon- 
dinum Triuntphans , or London’s Tri¬ 
umphs, celebrated in honour of the 
truly-deserving .Sir Anthony Bateman, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of Loudon, and 
done at the costs and ch.irges of the 
WoTshijiful Comp.i»y of Skinners, on 
ihc 2()th of October, l0'0.3. By John 
Tatham, Ififi.l,” 4lo. Mr. Bindley's 
copy was honglit, Aug. 3, 1820, hy 
Mr. Rhodes for 1/. ll.s. (id. 

^14. 'J''lie ticxt year came forth “ Lon¬ 
don’s Triumphs ; celebrated the 29th 
of (Jetoher, lGG4; in honour of the 
truly deserver of honour. Sir John 
Ijawrcnce, Knight, LoftI Mayor of 
the honourable City of JLondoii; and 
performed .at the costs and charges of 
the Worsltijiful (Company of Haber- 
dishers. Written by John Tatham, 
Gent. 1GG4,” 4to. Mr. Bindley^ copy 
of this Pageant was sold the aame day, 
to ilic same purc'naser as the preced¬ 
ing, who, at that time, purchased eight 
following lots, namely the Pageants 
of l6l)l, 1G()\3, 1GG4, 1G85, 

I(i8f), iOHHi iGily, the seven last at 
the same |>rirc—l/. lls. O'cZ.; the for¬ 
mer 2/.— Evelyn this year “din’d at 
Guildhall at y® upper tabic, plac’d 
next to Sr H. Bennett, Secretary of 
State, opposite to my Lo. Chancellor 
and the Duke of Buckingliam, who 
sat between Monsr Coinminges the 
French Aiiihassr, Lord Treasurer, the 
Dukes of Ormond and Albemarle, 
Earl of Mancbcslcr, 1 tfird Cliaiuber- 
laine, and the rest of y* greate O lli- 
cers of the Stale. My Lord Maior 
came twice up lo us, first drinkiufyn 
the golden goblet his M.jy'* health, 
then the French King’s as a compli¬ 
ment to ijie Ambassri then wt re- 
ir.rn’d my Lo. Maior’s health, trum¬ 
pets and drums sounding. The cheer 
was not to t)C imagined for the plenty 
and rarltie, with an infinite ntiiuher 
of persons at the rest of the tables in 
that ample Hall. Tlic Feast was said 
ya cost 1000/. I slipt away in y« crowd 
and came home late.’’ ^Memoirs, 1. 
333.) Such an account is more lliau 

any 
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any of ihe Pageants^ afford, they being 
all written in anticipation, to sell on 
the day. 

The Pageant of lC64 is the last we 
find of its author; he pmbably died 
about this time, and by his death put 
a stop for a season to the London 
Pageants, since the next we find is 
that of 1671 . 

As the thirteen remaining years of 
Charles’s Reign will afford sufficient 
matter for another letter, I will here 
stop. My next communication will 
comprehend all the Pageants of Tho¬ 
mas Jordan, whose career closes with 
that Reign. The first three of these 
years the Citizens were honour^ by 
the King’s presence at Guildhall. 

J. Nichols. 

Mr. Urbak, Ipswich, Dec. h< 
GREEABLY to my promise, I 
send you an account of that 
highly-respected and deeply-lamented 
gentleman, ‘ Philip Meadows, esq. 
(whose deall\ you noticed in your last 
Obituary, p. 477). with Biographical 
Notices of the Elder Brancn of his 
antient Family*. J. E. 

Tha-aocestry of Mr. Meadows was in 
the highest degree respectable. He was a 
direct lineal descendant from the very an¬ 
tient family of Meadowe, which was pos¬ 
sessed of lands at Witneshatc, as early as 
the 34th of Henry the Second, 1188; and 
from the younger branch of which is de¬ 
scended the present Cbarles-Herbert Pierre- 
pont (late Meadows), Earl Monvers, y^s- 
eount Newark, and Boron Pierrepont of the 
United Kingdom. 

IVUUam Meddawe, of Witnesham, mar¬ 
ried, in 1658, Agnes, the daughter of——, 
and dying at Ruahmere, was interred there 
in 1588. By his wife he had issue two sons, 
VIZ. fViUiam, Meadows, the ancestor of the 
•abjeiet of the present notice, of whom here¬ 
after I and Damd Meadows, of Chattisham, 

. the ancestor of the Earls Manvers, who was 
bom at Rushmere in 1577. He purchased 
of Sir Robert Hitcbam, knt. in 1630, the 
l!4>rdship of Wituesham, and dying at Cbot- 
tiabam on the 7tlt of Sept. 1651, was buried 
in the nave of that Church, where, on a 
brass plate, is the inscription to his memory. 

“M.S. Hoc in sepuicbro mortalitatis ex¬ 
uviae deposuii Daniel Meadowe; natus apud 

■ , I_ t _ 

* To the warm and steady friendship of 
my intimate and intelligent friend, the Rev. 
Williem Layton, of Ipswich, I am indebted 
for many particulars in my endeavour dto 
elucidate the descent of fhis entieiit flunily, 
es well es ibr a sight of ^ pedigree, in toe 
possession of the Rev. P. K. 


Riuhtnere,anno eelMis, 1577 ( Denat’ spud 
Chatsam anno etatia 74. Dam ccelum ad- 
volat festione ajniitus, cecidit hee toga 
corporis, quam mox Elisa coi^ux austu- 
lit, et hac in cista condidit, Septemb'. 7°. 
1651." 

By his wife, Elizabeth, he had issue six 
4sons and one daughter; of whom, Sir Phi¬ 
lip, the 5th son, was baptized at Chattisham 
on the 4th of Jan. 1626. He wu educated, 
at Cambridge, where be proceeded to the 
degree of A. M. He was Latin Secretary to 
his Highness the Lord Protector, Knight 
Marshal of *’he Palaee, end Knight of the 
Order of the Elephant of l^omark.—la 
1656, he was sent Amusosedor to the King 
of Portugal; and in the fidlowing year. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary to tliat of Denmark. At the treaty of 
Hoschild, he was appointed Mediator be¬ 
tween Denmark and Sweden, to which lat¬ 
ter Court he was afterwards sent Ambassa¬ 
dor. At the establishment of the Board of 
Trade, he wae nominated one of its first 
Commissioners. He muried, in April 1661, 
Constance, the Bd daughter and colteir oS 
Francis Lucy, esq. by whom he had issue 
three daughters and oqe son; and dying on 
the 16'th of Feb. 1718, was buried at Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

Sir Philip was the author of the two fol¬ 
lowing works, viz. “A Narrative of the 
principal Actions occurring in the Wars be¬ 
twixt Sweden and Denmark, before and af* 
ter the Roschild Treaty; with the Coun- 
sells and Measures by which those Actions 
were directed. Together with a view M the 
Swedish and other Affaires, ss they stood in. 
Germany in the year 1677," Lond. 1680,. 

8VO.; end Observations concerning the 
Dominion and Sovreignty of the Seas; being- 
an Account of the Marine Affairs of Eng¬ 
land," Lond. 1689, 4to. 

He was succeeded by his only son. Sir 
Philip, who was also Knight Marshal of the 
Palace. He died at Brompton on the 5th 
of Dec. 1757, leaving issue by Dorothy, his 
wife, the sister of Hugh Boscawen, the 1st 
Viscount Falmouth, three suns and five 
daughters; of whom Philip, the Sd son, 
wA bom at Vienna in 1708, and dying ih 
August 1781, was buried at Kitagston-oa- 
Tnames. By his wHe Frances,- the only 
daughter of Willioffl Pierrepoot, Viscomrt 
Newark, and the sister end^cir of Evdiyii, 
the 2d Duke of Kingston, he had iMUe five 
sons and one daughter, of whom- Ghorfrs, 
the Bad son, was bom on the 9d of NoV. 

1787. On the decease Of Eliiaibetb, Ducdt- 
ess Dowager of Kingston, io 1788, he eue- 
eeeded to die Kiimton estate^ and the sect 
et Thoreshy, in Nottinghamsldre, Md took 
the anmame and erms of P i erre pon t only 
by sign manual, dated the -ITtfa of Sept, 
fulowiog. He was iot tome time die Ve- 
presmiatlve in Fariiament far the mttaty 
of Nottingham, and raised to the Bsehige, 
by patent, on the 3dd of July, 1796, by 
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tha tMM **f Bwm Piempaat, of Hdmo 
Pierrepontt oo. Nottioghwa, and Vu” 
count Newark* of Newark upon Trent* in 
the wid county ; and Anther akvated to an 
Earldom by the title of Earl Manven, by 
patent, dated the 9th of April, 1806. He 
left iaeue by hie wife, Anna Orton, the 
daughter and coheir of William Milla, o^ 
Richmond, in Surrey, eeq. four sons and 
, one daughter, and waa succeeded by hia 
9d ton Charlta Herbert, the present Earl. 
For n more particular accoimt of this 
younger branch of tlie Meadows family, I 
refer the Genealogist to the 5th vol. pp. 
6S5. 721. of “ Gollina* Peerage of Eng¬ 
land,” edited }>y Brydget. 

I now return to William Meadows, tlw 
ancestor of the late Philip Meadows, esq. 

He was the eldest son of William Mea¬ 
dows, of Witneshain, by Agnes, his wife, 
and was born in 1559. He resided at Cod- 
denhamfrom die year 1597 to that of 1612, 
and marrying Grigil, a daughter of 
Mynter, of Witnesham Hall, purchased 
thM mansion of his father-in-law, and made 


Baniil, the Sd son of Daniel Meadows, 
and Amy hia wife, waa bora in 1630 ; and 
dying on tlie ... of Oct. was buried, toga- 
war with hit wife, who deceased on the ... 
of Nor. following, in the chancel ot the 
Churoh of Witneahau., where, on n flat 
stone, is this inscription to their memories; 

“ Hera lyeth the nody of Daniel Meadowe, 
jun. gent, who was buried Oetob. the 12th, 
1670. At allsoe the body of Joice Mea¬ 
dowe, hit wife, who waa buried Decemb. 3, 
A». Po. Dicto.” 

He married Joyce, the daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Rivers, of Bricet Magna, by 
whom he had issue three sons, via.—1. 
Daniel Meadows, who was bom in 1654. 
Ha married Deborah, the daughter of ., 
and diying without iswe, on the 25th of 
Sept. 1684, was buried in the nave of the 
Church at Witnesham, where, on his grand¬ 
father's stone, is an inscription to his me¬ 
mory. His wife, afeer her husband’s de- 
ceye, remarried-Gibson, of Stonharo. 

9. Edmund Meadows, who was bora in 
1662, and who died in 1677. 


it his residenoe. He died Jan. 19, 1637, 
and was buried in the nave of the Church of 
Witnesham, where, qp a flat stone, is this 
inscription: 

** Here lietL William Meadowe, late of 
this parish, gent, who died y« 19th day of Ja¬ 
nuary, in y* year 1687, aged 78 years.” 

By his wife, who deceased in 1639, he had 
issue three sons, viz, 1. Thomas Meadows, 
of Coddenham, who married Elixabeth, the 
daughter of John Lea, of that place, by 
whom ha had issue two sons and three 
daughters, viz, William; Thomas, who mar¬ 
ried Margaret, the daughter of William 
Fiske, gent, and by her had issue a son 
Thomas; and Maria; Elizabeth; and Anne. 

2 . Daniel Meadows, who succeeded his 
father at Witnesham. He married Amy, 
the daughter of John Brame, of Camhsey- 
Ash, esq. who died in 1675, and by whom 
he had issue a son and a daughter. Darnel 
and Mary. He deceased on the 98th of Nov. 
1675, and was intened in the nave of the 
Church of Witnesham, where, on a flat 
stone, is this inscription to his memory, os 
well os to that of Daniel his grandson: ' 

** Here lyeth the body of Daniel Meadowe, 

S ;nt. late of this pariah, who was buried 
osemfaer the 9Sth, anno 1675. Also the . 
bo<fy of Daniel Meadowe, his grondchUd, 
who dyed Septembr. the 2Sth, anno 1684, 
in the aoth year of his age.” 

3. And Ra^h Meadows, who was born in 
1600. He purchased Henley Hall, of the 
Damerons, in 1680, and died in 1679. 
From him descended the Healey branch of 
this fecntly j the representaUve of which is 
the preeent John-Meadowi Theobald, of 
Clajdoa, esq. who aoaumed that name in 
pursuanoB of an Act passed the ISth of May, 
1776, ta enable him and the heira of his 
bo^ to take the suniame and bear the anas 
of Theobald. 


3. And John Meadows, who was born in 
1655. He married Bridget Proctor, who 
was bora in 1665. In 1708^ he was pre¬ 
sented to the living, uid dyipg on the 24th 
of March, 1715, was interred, together with 
his wife, who deceased on the 24tb of Jon. 
1737, in the nave of the Church of Wit¬ 
nesham, where, on a flat stone, is Biis in¬ 
scription to their memories: , ™ 

“Also John Meadowe, son of Daniel Mea¬ 
dowe, and Joyce his wife, who died March 
y® 24th, 1715 ; aged 60 years; andBridgett 
his wife. Skee died January »« 24th, 1737, 
aged 82.” 

By his wife* he had three children, vk. 
1 . John Meadows, who married Mar^ret 
Boston, and dying in 1750, left issue a 
daughter, Elizabera, who married John 
Williams. 

9. Elizabeth Meadows, who married the 
Rev. Thomas Buxton, of Syieham. 

And 3. Darnel Meadows, who was born 
in 1687. He resided fur many years at Bo- 
tesdale; but died at'the family maasion in 
Witnesham, on the 14th of Jon. 1771 , at 
the advanced age of 90, an^ was interred 
in the nave of that Church; where, on^ 
flat stcuie, is this inscription to his me¬ 
mory, as veil as to that of bis only daugh* 
ter,'her husband, and five of tiheir children. 

Here lyeth the bqdy of Daniel Meadows, 
gent, who died the 14th day of January, 

1771, in the 90th year of his bm. And of 
Lucy, his only daughter, the vnfe of Wm. 
Kirl^, nnt. wnc^died April 7th, 1776, aged 
46. ddso the sold Wm. Kirby, gent, who 
lUed Sept. 25, 1791, aged 72. And also 
Elizabeth, FVimeea, Alice-Maria, John, and 
Joshua, their ohil^n, who died in&nts.” 

By hia wife Froncesii the daughter of Francis 
Thonylow, who Vas ^orn in 1623, and who 
dyin^ in 175A, isae buried at Redgrave, he 
hod issue a son and a daughter,— 

' Ujohn 
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1, JoAi Meadows, who was born in 1726'. 
At the first establishment of the Militia in 
this Kingdom, lie was appointed a Lieiitenant 
in the company of his intimate friend Capt. 
Holt, in the Western iiattalion of the 
County. He was appointed Coroner for the 
Liberty of St. Edmund’s Bury, by Rowland 
Holt, of Redgrave Hall, esq. and one of the 
Knights of the Shire, wliose right of nomi¬ 
nation to that ofiicc Mr. Meadows had dis¬ 
covered. He married in 1751 Frances, the 
youngest daughter of Humphrey Brewster, 
of Wrentham Hall, esrp $ a fiinily of great 
antiquity and consideiation in the county of 
Suffolk, which wiu seated at Wrentham as 
early as the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and which attained considerable conse¬ 
quence during the aProtectornte of Ciliier 
Cromwell, to whose intcicsts Robert Jirew- 
ster, esq. was strongly attached. It cuiled 
ill tlie male line in 171)7, when the vener¬ 
able mansion, and the c.statrs attached to 
it, became the property of j\Irs. /'ra^pcs 
Meadows, the aunt, and John Wilkinson, 
esq. the first cousin of lluiiiphrcy Brewster, 
esq. the last possessor. Jolin Aleadows ilied of 
the .small-pux at Botesdale, in 17(>f), leaving 
issue two sons niul two daughters,— Phi¬ 
lip, of whom,hereafter.—IXinicI, who was 
born in 1750’, and who ilied a Cajitaln in 
the 44th Regt. of Foot, in 1773, uiiiiiur- 
ried. Frances, who married Morgan I’arry, 
gent.Jiy whom she had issue one son, (Jco. 
Meadowg I’arry, who married Rebecca I)iy- 
den, and died witliout issue.—And Lucinda, 
who married James J'isher, cent, who also 
died witliout issue. 

2. And Lucy Meadows, who married Wil¬ 
liam Kirby,of Witnc-shan, gent. Sliodeee.ised 
on the 7tli of Apiil, l 770 fandIio on tli,* 
2.5th of Sept. 1731, and were both iiiteired 
in the nave of the Cliineh of WitiieslKim, 
where, on her fatlier’s stone, is nn in¬ 
scription to their nicinories (as above). 
'Fhey had issue four sons and six daughter.,, 
VIZ. Lucy, who tiiuriiod G. Dominicus, of 
the East India House, and h.as issue ; (,’har- 
lotte, who tnaiiied, firstly, George Mea¬ 
dows, of Heiily, gent, uno died in I78J ; 
and, secondly, the Rev. (>harles Sutton, 
D. D. Rector of AJburgli, and Vicai of 
'riolme and 'rhoinliam Bishojis, iu Noi- 
folk, and Rector of St. George Toinbland, 
fin the City of Norwich; William, Rector 
of Barham, an able naturalist, and one of 
the ingenious authors of that amusing 
woik, “ An Introduction to F-ntoinology,” 
who married firstly, Sarah Ripper, wlio 
died Dee. 13, 1811, aged 5.1, without is¬ 
sue, ami secondly, on th| Stith of June, 
ISlti, Charlotte Kodwf'll; Catherine; Da¬ 
niel; and Eli'/abetli, Fiances, Alicc-Maria, 
John, and iloshuai.whu died infants. 

Philip Miadow", the eldest son of Jidin 
Meadows, and Frances his wife, was *l)urn 
ill 1752. Ho was bred to the law, and 
practised for many years us an eihiiicnt so¬ 
licitor at I’ote&ilale. On tlic> death of Ills 


grandfather, Daniel Meadows, lie removed 
to VVitneshara, and occupied the old Hall 
there. In 1810, he erected the present 
mansion, Burgersh House, on the estate 
which lie purchased of the Earl of West- 
inoreliiiid, and which he so named fiom its 
jiromixity to the ancient mausion belong¬ 
ing to tile family of the Burgershes, which 
was erected by Bartholemew, one of the 
first Knights of the Garter, or lus they are 
termed, the Founders of that noble Order. 
’I'lie site of tliis house may still be traced 
from the moat which surionndcd it. 

By his wi.''. Catherine, the daughter of 
Robert Rust, of Woithani, gent, he has 
left issue two sons, viz.— -i. Philip, who re¬ 
ceived liis aca.lemical education at Bene’t 
College, Cambridge, where lie jiroceedcd 
to the degree of A.B. in 1733. In 1804, 
he was presented to the Rectory of Bca- 
linge Miigna. lie roiirried Eli/.ahclli Greaves, 
a giaiid-ilaughtcr of the Rev. Rich. Greaves, 
Rector of (.iaverton, and the ingenious au¬ 
thor of “ 'I he Spiritual Quixote a work 
which will always be perused witli pleasure, 
and which is one of the most amusing and 
interesting novels of liis time ; and by her 
he has issue four sony and four daughters, 
riz, Eli/.ibeth June ; Catherine Head; Plu~ 
tip Pierrcpoiit; Daniel Cliiiiles; George 
Krecicrick ; Sydney Maiivors ; Charlotte Au¬ 
gusta; and Ciissanilra j\L.iiu.—3. And Da¬ 
niel Ri.-;t, who married Miss Eiiniia C.itt, 
by whom he lias issue four sons, vi:. John 
Biewster, i'lionias Humphrey, Augustus, 
William Henry, and three daiighccrs. 

Mr. Meadows vvas interred in a vault in 
the (Jiurch-yaid of Wilueshaiii. where, on 
a mural tablet, in the Cliurcli, it is intouded 
to inscribe tlie following memorial : 

Anns; Quurteily, I. and 4, .Sable, a 
chevron Ermine, between three pelicans, 
viilned proper, lii a canton a lion sciaiit; 
and ill chief a label of three jioiiits: 2 and 
3, Sable, a chevron Ermine between three 
ctoiles Arg. for Brewster. 

('rest: a pelican vuincd proper. 

“ S.'icred to the memory of Philip Mca- 
dow.s, of Burgersh House, in this Parish, esq.; 
the only surviving s6n of John Meadows, of 
tlotesckilc, esq. by Frances, the youngest 
laughter of liiimphrey Brewster, of Wren¬ 
tham Hall, in this county, esq. He was n 
direct lineal descendant from the elder 
branch of the very aiitiefit family of Mea- 
dowc, (otiee l..ords of the Manor, and Pa¬ 
trons of the Church of Wituesham,) and 
the possessors of lands in the parish os 
early as the year 1188: being the great- 
great-great-great-graudsoD of William Me-a- 
ilnws, esq who was first seated hero in the 
year Wi30; and whose younger bruther, 
Daniel Meadows, of Chattisham, esq. was 
the father of Sir I’hilip Meadows, Knight 
Marshal, the ancestor of the present noble 
family of the Picrrepoiits, Earls Manvers. 
He dciuii'ted this life, October the I6th, 
1824, in the 7.'5d year of his age.” 

lli'VlFAV 
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I .t2. Some AecomU of the Life of Richard 
Wilsua. Kstj. R.A. vdlh Testimonies 
his Genius and Memory, ami Remarks 
iM his Lamlscnpes. To ti'hich arc added, 
various Ol'sermtUtm respcclin/' the Plea¬ 
sure and Adoanla^es la be derived from 
the Study of Nature ami the Fate Arts. 
CoUecIctl ami arranged I'y T. Wright, 
Esy. 410. pp. 276. 

' MPROVEMENT in crery fine art 
owes its origin to a dctcruiined rc' 
solution of consulting I\iVcct, without 
regard to |treceding stnnd.rrds. Genius 
is only original, because it embodies its 
own conceptions. A necessary conco¬ 
mitant is, however, a correct judg¬ 
ment, s(* as not to exceed nature; so. 
as to be sublime or beautiful, but not 
hyperbolical or fantastic. Wilson, in 
our judgment, was one of these origi¬ 
nal men, whose mind pointed with the 
iii.ignctic instinct of the compass, if wc 
may so say, to the pole, of the fine or 
grand in landscape, lilveii in minute 
tilings, which required no great cll'ort 
of art, he exhibited the felicity of his 
ideas. 'I'lic top of a lofty mountain 
may be either picturesque or curious, 
or be cotnbined with grand, associa¬ 
tions. Gf the former description is 
the summit of Cadcr Idris, with its 
pool and winding road; of the latter 
kiiul is the tO)) of Snowdon. The two 
pictures of VVilson embrace only the 
summits, lie knew that the view of 
a large mountain which includetl its 
base must diminish its height, and of 
course its grandeur: in shoit, the art 
of painting cannot give in landscape 
the elevation which Nature bestows 
on numerous rocks and mountains: 
nor is a mere cone picturesque, 'riie 
sensation of gpzing upon precipice or 
very high abrupt ascent, cannot also 
be comimniiqjttctl by art. Wilson;- 
thcrclbre, like the man who concealed 
the grief of the parent by covering his 
head with his robe, disinis.scd from his 
picture the base of the mountain; and 
skilfully conveyed the idea of its lofti¬ 
ness by enveloping it in clouds. 

The character of Wilson’s painting 
is, however, well summed up in the 
following extract from p. (): 

The stylo of this artist is in a (wculior 
rk-<-,r(‘c chaste, classical, giaud, aad interest' 
(itsi, Mag. Driemhir, 


ing; and his genius of the most indubita¬ 
ble originality. It is inqxissible to contetn* 
jdate his landscaj'es, and esjiccially when 
the sulijuct lies in Italy, without cxjicriciic- 
ing emotions of that sublime description 
which it is the boast of superior talents to 
have the power of exciting. The graceful 
and easy tradtilatlnn of line in his ili.stanccs, 
which carry the delighted eye to the hori¬ 
zon, where it rests on tints truly celestial: 
the awful grandeur of his scenery, partaking 
of tile sublimity witigmt the wildness and 
horror of Salvator Rosa, and the appropriate 
cliaractcr which universally pervades it; the 
affecting and beautiful introduction of the 
ruined arch or fallen column, and all the 
nmuldeiing glories of architecture; the no¬ 
bleness of his conceptions, and the corre- 
sjionJing vigour of liis execution, tend to¬ 
gether to fill the breast of the siiectator 
with wonder and admiration. Justly indeed 
has this painter been styled die Jioel of land¬ 
scape." ^ 

Such a hero he was; and though 
without auy known vice or immo¬ 
rality, because, according to Dr. Kit¬ 
chener (Cook’s Grade, j). 11^ “In¬ 
tense application renders largb supplies 
of nourishment absolutely necessary 
to recruit the exbausicd .spirits,’’ he 
was posted as a porter drinha, a coarse 
man, &c. as if he could have aUbrded 
wine; an<i^ because neglect and 
cruelly soured his temper, he wa.s 
ea’llcd a misunlhropc, cynic, &c. See 
page 81. 

If there be any feature disgusting in 
the human civilized character, it is 
that meanest of feelings wliirh envies 
a man of talent a coat to his back 
and a decent dfnner, and strives to 
deprive him of the humble remunera¬ 
tion which is not grudg'bd to a lively ' 
servant. Such a despicable opprPlP*" 
sion was exercised towards poor Wil¬ 
son I and niiforiunatcly there can Ijc 
only a very limited market fur paint¬ 
ings. The execution of them costs a 
great deal of time, and even the price 
of the frame is often beyond the 
luxury-ineaus of moderate incomes; 
nor is thcrc*a satisfaction under such 
circumstances adccjuale to the cxixmse 
of purchasing pictures. Eive hundred 
jiounds worth of paintings is a heavy 
c(fst to u mail of even a thousiind 
{louiids per annuui, and were he to in¬ 
cur 
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cur the ^ost, he derives no more eclat 
from 5001. worth of paintincs, > than 
he would from a 20/. horse. knows 
that the same sum laid out upon im< 
provemeiit of his mansion would have 
a far superior effect. A good artist is 
therefore very easily oppressed; for few 
or no persons take an interest in his 
fate. Ask after him. Ill-nature has 
its answer, as it had for poor Wilson, 
ready cut and dried; and who ever 

f jives a pound to prevent a fine race- 
lorse from being harnessed at last to 
a dung-cart? Here and there a rara 
nvis does appear, though from its un« 
frequency it migh^ also be deemed as 
fabulous as a phoenix. 

Kichnrd Wilson wms the third son of 
a bcneficcd Clergyman in Monlgo- 
ineryshire, and in'^ nis cliildhood exhi¬ 
bited a marked prcdilcelion for drojv- 
ing. He was tnerefore placed under 
the tuition of one Wright, an obscure 
portrait-painter in London. Wilson, 
who was very fond of Rembrandt, 
painted several portraits in the man¬ 
ner of that aUist. After some time, 
by the aid of his relatives, he went to 
Italy for the purpose of improvement 
in ))ottrait-pamting, being still unac- 
quninRxl with the bias of his genius. 
Having, liowevcr, made some sketches 
in landscape, which hlghlv pleased 
Zucarelli and Vernct, they irmly re¬ 
commended him to turn his attention 
that way; and he was soqn so suocess- 
, fill as to have pupils in that line, while 
at Rome. He remained abroad |ix 
years, and returned to England in 
I7A5. After this period, he endured 
the most galling censure, neglect, and 
oppression. He could hardly sell a 
picture, and what he did sell wore 
inrchased by inferior venders and 
irokcrs for petty sums. “ His Ceyx 
and Alci/ove., it is reported, was sold 
fp r a pot of beer, set on the remains of 
a Stilton cheese.” (p. 35.) He had 
little or no furniture in his lodgings 
(p. 5); was shabbily dressed, embar¬ 
rassed, and very poor. 

A picture of Kew Gardens p iinted 
by order of his late Majesty, was re¬ 
turned upon his hands, because the 
Royal mind had been poisoned against 
him. Many, therefore *, who ought 
to have been far above such unworthy 
feelings, of course employed their in- 

* Sir Wm. Bcechcy, I’-aul Sandby, and 
one or two <itlier ciriinciit men, bccin tu 
have been biilliaiit exceptmns. 


fluence to ruin him, and did succeed 
in their very base object. If the law 
punishes even a trumpery knave, va¬ 
rious good Christians cry out against 
the uncharitableness of such horrid 
oppression t; and yet these worthies 
^akc no interest in the cruel treat¬ 
ment of a man of genius, though 
were such persecution the lot of a 
political tinker, or an itinerant pul- 
pitecr, they would move heaven and 
earth to make his fortune. For such 
persons gaols must be made palaces, 
and prison-fare a corporation feast. 
The public ougJU lo know that "two 
of a trade can never agree,” and be 
pertinaciously determined to do justice 
to merit. So numerous arc works of 
general reading, in the form of Re¬ 
views, Magazines, and Newsjiapcrs, 
that even one independent and ho- 
* nourablc man might do much to stop 
this cruel Italian assassination of meri¬ 
torious rivals. To return ;—his ene¬ 
mies, however, had that pity for him 
which went so far fts lo consider him 
an object of charity j and after break¬ 
ing his head, gave him by way of 
plaster, the librarianship of the Royal 
Academy, to prevent him from starv¬ 
ing. It was worth about UOl. a year, 
and his manner of living was very 
poor, and not at all beyond it. (p. 7 ( 1 .) 
A small proiK'rty afterwards leit him 
by a* brother, occasioned his removal 
into Denbighshire, where he was bu¬ 
ried M.ay 15, 17S2, aged fit). Before 
he retired, "a few slnllings purchased 
in Oruiy-Ianc all the implements and 
rclids of the art and property of this 
inestimable artist.’’ P. 77 . 

Savage was an impostor and a pro¬ 
fligate, yet jicoplc weep over Johnson’s 
fine novel concerning him, with won¬ 
derful effusions of ecntimcntality. Poor 
\yilson was a real victim, and sacrificed 
by sloiv torture, for his oppressors act- 
c <’ towards him just as the Indians do 
towards an unfortunate iirisoncr of 
‘war. In a similar manner would Mrs. 
Siddons have hcen buried alive by the 
disingenuousness of Garrick, if she had 
not liecn rescued by Sheridan. The 
way to sec and feel the iniquitv of 
such practices is only to weigh them 
in the conscientious scale of mrum ct 
litum; and national consequences. The 


•f We conid name nn instance of u wretch 
coiuleiniird to imprisoninent for a shocking 
offerKo, receiving visits and presents from 
rvspctablc persons. 


whole 
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whole of Wilson's extant paintings 
would now sell for some thousand 
nunnds. Of one-third of this sum, if 
\MIson had been honestly treated dur¬ 
ing life, he or his relatives would have 
been masters; but his detractors rob¬ 
bed them of it; nor is it, as Mr. Wright 
justly observes, of small national con5 
secjiiencc to destroy the reputation of 
' merit. It obstructs the further pro¬ 
gress of national character, and dimi¬ 
nishes coinmerr'c. For what purjwsc? 
merely that a clever fellow may be nut 
to a premature death, or lead a life 
of extreme misery, beeause I have the 
disposition of a devil, and the low- 
miiidednesss of a rascal. 

Uut we must conclude. Mr. Wright 
lias compiled his interesting work in 
the manner of a gentleman, a man of 
anecdote, information, and taste. To 
his feelings as a man belonging to a 
great nuliou, the originution of such a 
monument does honour. The work 
is |)uLlished for the benelii of the Ar¬ 
tists’ l3encvo!ent Fund, and we hope 
that it may meet with ample success, 
for it is not to be read without improve¬ 
ment in principle and taste, nor with¬ 
out instruction and pleasure. 

Ellis’s Ougrnal Lcllvn on Engluh 
History. 

CContiniu'd from p. tSJU.y 

IN \ol. I. p. 83, we have two letters 
from Catharine Queen of 1 lemy V111. 
Jler Grace (for so she was then called) 
wiites, “1 am horrible hesy w’ mak¬ 
ing standards, banners, and kvgies’’ 
(badges).—^Thus it appears that our 
very silly phrase, “ 1 am hoiril'hj tired,” 
A'c. is of great antiquity, though it 
must be without sense or meaning, 
attached to many words with which 
we connect it; and furthermore, that 
during war the management of (he 
standards, banners, &c. was part of 
the duty of the Queens of England. 
This is an interesting morceau to the 
Aiiliquniy, because it reminds him of 
the eminence of 4he Anglo-Saxon 
women and their fein.ilc descendants 
in needle-work, now almost wholly 
superseded by drawing and music. 

From the next Letter of " Kathc- 
rina the Quene,” as she subscribes 
herself, it appears that she begs Mais- 
Icr Almoner “ to contynuc stil sending 
her wordc how the King doclh.’’ Up¬ 
on business it is still usual for tne 
Royal Family to confer with the Sove¬ 


reign through Ministers; but that the 
King and Queen should not be in the 
habits of direct epistolary comiiiunioa- 
tioii concerning personal matters, shows 
an etiquettcofa very "xtraordinary kind j 
for even a simple Dame or Baroness in 
the present day would not feel pleased 
at being obliged to write to the steward 
to know how her Lord or Baronet was 
in regard to his health. 

James, King of Scotland, had placed 
himself in a strong position near Flod- 
don, “ more like a fortresse or cumpe 
than any indid'erent ground for battell 
to be tryedc.” p. 8 fi. Lord Surrey, the 
English General, ch.illcnges the King 
to reave it, and light him fairly in the 
plaiiie. Such an absurd demand would 
not enter into the brains of a modern 
General. 

Whatever might he the pride and 
dl^niiy of Catherine, she had not fine 
sentiment. The King of Scots was 
killed in the battle; and in the letter 
sent with a piece of his coat armour to 
the King, she says, 1 (Hought to sende 
hymsclf unto you, but /jur l^nglishe- 
mens herts wold not sullre it.’’ p. 88 . 
The corpse w.is, however, conveyed to 
her. The cusium of rude sepulchral 
cippi obtained even in tliis aera. 
An unhewn column called the King's 
Stone, was crcctetl to mark the spot 
where James fell. R () 2 . 

In ])p.93 —()8 we have a curious ac¬ 
count of ancient towns on the borders. 
It seems thft they were provided with 
towers for the reception of the inha¬ 
bitants, ivhoin besiegers burnt out by 
setting liras of straw and corn to the 
doors (p. 95); and that making various 
small roads was of as much military 
utility SIS one large one. P. 97 . 

From p. 171 It ap]X‘ars that Kings 
held councils after they had dined m 
their bed-chambers. The Queen’s 
room was also used 'iit the same time 
for business. 

« This day, after diner was doon, I went 
with the lords in to the Quene’s charobre, 
where the Kinge came with the Quene to¬ 
wards wher 1 stood,” &c. F. 183. 

What should we think in the pre¬ 
sent day of a large party dining with 
the King or Queen, and adjourning on 
business diilsctly afterwards to tneir 
respective bed-cnanibcrs ? 

Another curious fact is soon after¬ 
wards recorded. It apjiears that the 
gAod or bad voices of singing men 
were determined by the form and size 
of their breasts, and that they v\ere 

heal ty 
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Iiearly rclHk'rs. In a Letter to Cardi> 
nal WoNey concerning his establish' 
iiient at Ipswich, it is said, 

“ Furdermore, as for your singyng men 
byn well chosen, very well brested with suf¬ 
ficient ciinnyng for theyr rowmes; more¬ 
over they will have brekefasts every day in 
as ample and largo maner os they have had 
in other places." P. 187. 

We have no modern conception of 
such an extraordinary occurrence as 
that twenty thousand and more Irish¬ 
men should, on or about the same period 
of time, emigrate from the dominion of 
the Karl of Desmond, and settle at the 
towns of Tenby, Hjiverford West, ^cc. 
in Pembrokeshire; and that one of 
tnem, called Gcrniyn Grilitth, should 
be owner of two great ships well ap¬ 
pointed with ordnance, (p. 192 .) It 
IS certain that v.ast numbers of lris4.- 
mcn were thus surreptitiously settled 
ill Pembrokeshire, ** soe much that 
there were some whole parishes inha¬ 
bited by tlic frishc, havcinge not one 
linglishc or Welshe, but the parson of 
the parishc."' Mr. Ellis says, after 
accurate inquiries, it apiiears that not 
only every trace, but even the tradi- 
dition oLthese events is worn out. pp. 
IQ-** 195* 

It must be evident to every philoso¬ 
pher, that the power, and duration of 
that power, possessed by such a humble 
man as Wolsey, could not be predi¬ 
cated of any man who was not a minion. 
Henry, Mr. Ellis justly observes, was 
not a voluptuary, absorbed in the plea¬ 
sure and the splendour of the Court 
while the Cardinal really held the 
reins of tlw Government. Wolsey 
neither framed a bill for Parliament, 
nor a despatch for a foreign court, 
which was not submitted to Henry; 
and liever acted even in domestic poli¬ 
tics till he had taken the pleasure of 
«Jai? Sovereign. P. iQa. 

In p. 2()0, we find that, according 
to.tlic old feudal custom, the Sovereign 
dictated the marriage of his principal 
subjects, even advising objectioiianlc 
matches to be broken off. Lonl Cla¬ 
rendon shows, that in the time of 
Charles I. wealthy heiresses in the 
City were thus by Royal* interference 
wedded to the nobility. We find in 
p. 207, that the King, Henry VIII. 
commanded Sir Thos. More to write 
unto Wolsey, • 

That whereas bit bad pleased our Lord 
to tall u> bis mercy Mr. Myifyn, late Al¬ 


derman of lAtmkin, bis Grace very greatly 
desired for the special favor wbicb he bore 
towards Sir William Tyler, that the same 
Sir William sbold have the widow of the 
said late Alderman in marriage." 

Thus jointured widows also were 
packed up and sent as presents in the 
same manner as geese and turkeys. 

Towns were clcstroycd that no gar-. 
risnns, especially of horse, should be 
established in them. (p. 214.) Camps 
were fortified with cannon, carts, and 
fosses, so that there was no entrance 
but at places ap|X)inted for the pur¬ 
pose (p. 216); and this recurity was. 
It seems, further intended to prevent 
the escape of the horses, who, by the 
accounis stated, could not have been 
trained in the modern efficient man¬ 
ner. That excellent General, Lord 
Surrey, speaking of the loss of eight 
hundred horses, ascribes it "to folly 
in Lord Daerc, for not Wing within 
the cainpe." (p. 217.) Lord Dacre, 
however, assigns a diflerent reason, 
seriously to the Coihmander-in-Chicf. 

" I dare nut write the wonders tliat my 
Lord Dacre and all hia cumjmny duo scye 
they saw that vj tymys of sprits and ferefui 
siglits. And unyversally all their company 
saye playnely the Devill was that nyght 
amungs theym vi tymys." P. 217. 

The fallowing fact is very curious; 
viz. a prioress of a convent ucling as a 
spy. The Earl of Surrey, writing lo 
(!!ardinal Wolsey, say.s, that he has 
Glared from burning the Priory of 
Cold-Stream, bycawsc the Prioressc 
thereof is oon of the best and assured 
spyes that wee have in Scotland, for 
which cawsc we may not well spare 
her. P. 244. 

In p. 225 set], we find Lord Surrey 
begging that some noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen of the King’s household, even 
tlfough they brought but few with 
t! cm, be sent to him, because he 
wisely states, 

“ If yong noblemen and gentllmen be not 
willing and desirous to be at suche jomeys, 
and to take the paync and yeve the adven¬ 
ture, and the Kingis Highnes well content¬ 
ed with those that wull do so, and not re¬ 
garding others tliat wolbe but dauncen, 
disers, and carders, his Grace slial not bee 
well served when he wold bee; for men with- 
outc experience shall duo small servyce, and 
experience of war woll nut he had withouto 
it be sought for, and the adventure yeven." 

P. 220. 

A post at this time was expected to 

traiel 
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travel from Newc.istlc-iipon-Tync to 
lotndon in 48 lionrs (p. 227), i-c. not 
six miles an hour including stojppages. 

It seems that they thought in those 
iiines the expense of an expedition 
without battle to be a hardship,-)— 
*'grcte pitic it were that the Kingi^ 
Ilighnes siiuld spend thus mochc mo¬ 
ney without batayle.” (p. 231.) The 
reason is thus given in p. 249 = 

** Surely til dryve the tyme as we do, lev- 
ing in defense, und doing but small hurt to 
the King’s enemyes, it is nothing to the- 
honor of his Highnes, and far lease to his 
|iruuflite.” 

The Princesses wore leeks on St. 
David’s Day. 

“ Item, geven among the yeomen of the 
King’s Guard, bringing a leke to my laily’s 
Grace on Snynt David’s Day, xvs.” P. 27.4. 

In Mr. Douce’s curious Disserta¬ 
tion concerning Pools and Clowns, 
annexed to his Illustrations of Shaks- 
pcare, will be found an explanation of 
the following itcift: 

" Item, fur shaving of June foolcs hedde, 
iiijd.” P. 273. 

Travellers used to carry their bed¬ 
ding with them. 

“ 1 am not like to depart this v or vi dates 
at the lest, though i have here no raancr 
stulT but a bed that 1 brougt on an horse- 
hiick, redy to cost in an inne or house, 
where I shulde fortune to cuiiio.” P. 2S5. 

(To be conlimed.} 

J34. Cidmiiiim H7nl Ai~nwnunism comjuirfd 
in Ihcir Principle! and Tetdency ,* or the 
Doctrines of f'cneral Ilcdemplion, ns hchl by 
the Members of the Chur- h of England, 
ami ly the early Dutch Arminians, exhi¬ 
bited in their Saiptural Eoidenee, and in 
their Omnexian with the Civil and Reli- 
gtuus Liberties of Mankind. By James 
Nichols. 2 vols. 8VO. ’’ 

WK are very certain that we have 
not, like Henry VIII. any view of 
getting rid o£ an old wife to marry a 
young one, if, like him, we object to 
the decisions of Arminius or Calvin as 
rival Popes, upon particular divinity 
questions. Ilenry referred his question 
to the Scriptures, and so would we as 
to our point. There are many human 
inventions which no single understand¬ 
ing is able to bring to perfection ; and 
in the formation of Creeds we would 
not make an oracle of A. or U. but let 
the aggregate of the licst judgments be 
the h.isi.sor ihc code. Upon this prin- 


ci])lc, wc do not think that it was the 
intention of the compilers of the 
Thirty-nine' Articles to make either 
Arminius or Calvin infallible; but 
that both were in places respectively 
right or wron^. 

In the writing of both, there is a 
deep taint of the schoolmen of the 
day; und the consequence of all dis¬ 
cussions was to wire-draw and clnci- 
date passages into obscurity where they 
were originally clear, anddouldy darken 
those that were obscure. But in our 
judgments, as to the ({uestion licforo 
us, there can be only two points of 
scwptural doctrin| upon which the 
dilTercnce of opinion can possibly turn. 
These points arc. 

First. Whether Original Sin tvas so 
fatal in its eil'cets, that man cannot rc- 
sj^t peccability in any form but under 
extraordinary and divine aid. 

Secondly. Whether Redemption was 
eneral or particular, embracing the 
octrincs also of Election and Predesti¬ 
nation. 

With regard to the first. Original Sin, 
vve think with Dr. Wheeler (Theolog. 
Lectures, Lect. vi.) lh.it the result of 
the fall ** was a constant propensity to 
moral evil’’ (u. 140); and tim Chris¬ 
tianity was the means prescribed to 
reinstate man in his original righteous¬ 
ness, as far ns was practicable (see 
Horn. viii. 2, vi. 18; 2Cor,v. 17 ; Rom. 
xii. 2; Tit^iii. 6). Nevertheless moral 
men there both may and have been; 
b,ut morality is not a fnll performance 
of the will of God. There may he an 
inaccurate conception of that will, an 
absolute indiderence to it, or a pseudo- 
philosophic opposition to that will. 
At all events, it perverts the intention 
of Deity, with^ regard to the future 
life of man, as consequent upon his 
actions. It makes, as,St. Paul says, 
“ the cross of Christ of none e ffei 
The evil, therefore, of Original Sin, wc 
do not apply to an utter incapacity of 
moral good, distinct from Christianity 
(which in our judgment Mr. Cooper .s 
excellent pamphlet shows to be erro¬ 
neous), but that it disqualifies us for 
that summum bonum, which must be 
consistent yvith Christianity and the 
will of God, in order to make it a me¬ 
dium of salvation. Now to bring us 
to this accurate way of thinking, is 
vyhat we understand by Diving Grace, 
or the especial favour of God; and 
this is self-evident, for it is utterly itn- 
[Missiblc that a mere disciple of Plato 

or 
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or Socraics, or any other uninspired 
teaclicr, can without cs|)ecial revela¬ 
tion place his moral system upon (he 
basis of Christianity; but he would 
have done so had man never falfaeu, 
because innocence was the will of 
God in the first stale, as Christianity 
was in the second. The religious con¬ 
sequence, therefore, of the Fall we do 
not conceive to be an incapacity of 
moral good in tolo, hut of its taking a 
form suitable to the will of God, and 
its final object, the salvation of man, 
for which view of the subject divine 
aid is necessary, because it cannot pro¬ 
ceed from nature, but from reveLiiiyn. 

The second j-ioint is Election and 
Predestination, which, in our jnrlg- 
ment, have been unncccssaiily con¬ 
fused by the frequent scholastic mode 
of subtilizing manifest positions, in 
all prospiclivv uperulions there wimjY be 
election—and predestination of agents 
and means. Loreknowlcdge must also 
confer the adyantage of certainty, u ith 
regard to characteis and measures, in 
promotion or* obstruction of the ob¬ 
jects sought. Providence therefore, 
we think, aids the means which serves 
its own piirjxjscs, or converts the ini- 
pedimfiits either into punishments 
with a view to final good, by exhibit¬ 
ing the mischief of such imp' dlnicnts, 
or else extiacis good out oi ibc evil. 
Whitby, however, in our opinion, says 
very justly, that the word Elect In the 
Epistles simp^ means Cuiristians in 
opposition to Heathens, nor do we 
think that Election or Predestination of 

{ articular persons as instruments of 
*rovidencc, implies an absolute arlii- 
frary donation of eternal life. We 
shall only specify one instance. St. 
Paul alway.s claims the honour of 
bearing a divine commission, yet he is 
so far from |Upposing himself abso¬ 
lutely secure of salvation, that he ac- 
Icnowledges his difiidence, when he 
sajjrs, “ Lest I myself become a cast¬ 
away.” Dul even admitting that the 
Holy Spirit did arbitrarily influence 
particular individuals in such a man¬ 
ner that they could not fail of salva¬ 
tion, yet others sustain no injury l>y 
such a preference; because it implies 
no exclusion of them. Wc cannot be 
more than happy, and participation 
implies no diminution. At the day 
of judgment, ^ they that have done 
good, and they that have done 0 x 71 , 
are the only parlies discriminated. St. 
Paul himself allows that the fate of 


the heathens, and all who knew not 
Christ, will be decided by the moral 
law; hut under the New Testament 
the good or evil must be judged by its 
conformity lo the standard of the Gos¬ 
pel, and no other, because it is the re¬ 
vealed will of God, Wc see nothing, 
tlierefore, in Predestination and Elec¬ 
tion but reasonable preference, with¬ 
out partiality or injury. Now Calvin 
has been the modern author of the 
main niisehief, arising Troni miscon¬ 
ception of the sound doctrine. Mr. 
Nichols thus bItows it: 

“ From the jear in whicu ('alvin first 
published his refiticinciihi on St. Augustine's 
doetrine of Grace, and sophistically cluingcd 
some of the ]>1aia doctriues of the Gospel 
into the fate of Hecthculsin, the evil of this 
substitution grailuaily inereased; and some 
of the finest iiietnplijsic.il wits that tile 
world ever saw, liad still further icfiricd 
upon Cnlviii'.s selu'iiic, till tlie Gosiicl of 
Jesus Christ, ns expounded by then, exhi- 
hited a tissue of such monstrous uud absurd 
propositions as were sever devised by any 
Cliiistian divine, nr published to the world 
even by any philosophers.” Intruduc. iii. 

The work of Mr. Nichols is a li¬ 
brary on the subject, coiujiilcd from 
thfologir.d writers of all kinds, with 
infinite labour. For our pans, we are 
persuaded (hat higher reason in the 
correct interpretation of scriptural doc¬ 
trines? has been shown by our Piolcs- 
lant divines, from Barrow lo Sherlock, 
than by (’alvin or Arminius, because 
the former have been inlluenccd by 
truth and good sense alone, and the 
latter by metaphysical and scholastic 
quiddities and sophisms. 

As to the author, we find in vol. I. 
pp. clxv,—viii. that he had a regular 
classical education under a Clergyman, 
and was intended for holy orders, hut 
ultimately has settled in [.ondon as a 
printer. His motives for thl.s publica- 
tic 1 arc thus stated by himself: 

, “ Having now been settled for some years 
as a printer in London, and«cntirely uucon- 
nected with any other religious denomina¬ 
tion than that of the Church of England, 1 
entertain such old-fashioned prejudices, as 
to believe that the vows of God arc still 
upon me; and that it is my duty, though in 
an inferior capacity to that of a minister, to 
do good to oil men as often os I have oppor¬ 
tunity. These ore my first fruits and offer¬ 
ings in behalf of that Church, in which I was 
first captivated with the loveliness of Reli¬ 
gion-’' 

We can truly affirm that the book 
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is a real mttUum in parvo t and is not 
only instructive and exceedingly use* 
ful to theological students, but fre¬ 
quently entertaining, from the inter¬ 
mixture of Biography, History, and 
Criticism. 

135. Five Years' Residence in the Qinadas; 

including a Tour through Part of Ore United 

Slates of America in the Year 1 823. Oy 

Edw. Allen Talbot, Esq. of the Talbot 

Scttlomeut, Upper Canada. 2 vols. 8vo. 

i.pp.4\!>. ii. 400. 

A V1£RY curious fact in political 
history is connected with Canada, viz. 
tliat if Wolfe h.acl never effected his 
conquests, the United States would 
still have remained Colonics of Great 
Britain. It seems that the fear of in¬ 
vasion from the French in Canada 
rendered them dependent for protec¬ 
tion upon the Military power of the 
Mother Country! and, this fear being 
icmoved, the great tic of interest was 
broken, and their, independence suc- 
eessfnlly effected. .Such a consequence 
could not reasonably have been anti¬ 
cipated, and no blame, in this respect, 
.'inaches to the govcrinnent of thetlay ; 
but It is most certain that in politi¬ 
cal calculations, tlie possible opera¬ 
tions of provitlenrc and the state of 
tilings are too little consnlted ; although 
it is self-evident, that if siieK inpUers 
are not taken into consideMtion, mea¬ 
sures apparently the most wiaC may 
utterly fail. 

Kniiliration is, however, the most 
important subject connected with (3d- 
nada; and one on aoeounlof tiie. in¬ 
creasing population of Ireland, which 
ought to he duly considered in time. 
We shall therefore state. Mr. Talbot’s 
view of the subject, in regard to pau¬ 
per cmigraiit.s, and small capitalists. 
It will be observed, that he very prt>- 
perly proceeds upon calculations and 
data. 

“For ray o<rn part, (says Mr.Talbot* 
when I think of the present immense p>jiu- 
lation of Ireland, and consider what it may 
be, if it goes on to increase for the next 
thirty years in the same ratio in which it 
has incrcoacd during the last twenty-five 
years, 1 cannot believe it possilile for such 
a mass of people to find employment in 
their own country, which is not only small 
ill proportion to its inhabitants, but is id- 
most entirely devoted to agriculture. If 
such an increase slioidd take place—and 
there is every probability that it will—we 
may calculate on npojralatiuu of 14,000,000 


souls by the close of that period. Surely, 
thcrefora, means should be taken to prevent 
so terrible an overflow. Some persons think, 
and, in my opinion, think justly, that ex¬ 
tensive colonization is the only means by 
which the calamity of a numerous and dis¬ 
contented peasantry can be averted; and 
Canada is a country which would afford to 
many inil'ions of them a safe and comfort¬ 
able asylum. It was observed by Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton, in the lost Session of the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament, that it had licen estimated, 
that a man might be conveyed to Canada, 
located, provided with a cow, and mainte¬ 
nance for a year, for a sum of thirty-five 
poiiutls; a woman fur twenty-five pounds j 
and^ a child under twelve years of age for 
fourteen pounds, milking an average of 
twenty-four pounds a head. Moderate as 
this c.ilcidation may appear, I know from 
actual personal experience, which is in 
every case the best kind of knowledge, that 
hdlf of this sum is quite sufficient for ef¬ 
fecting such a purpose. It will appear fmm 
the calculation I have already given, that a 
family of five persons may be conveyed to 
Canada, located on their laiu^, provided with 
two cows and a yoke of o\cn, for little mure 
than fifty-nine pounds, which is only twelve 
pounds a head. So that on the plan pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Horton, fifty pounds would 
be fiilly sufficient for locating u family of 
five persons.” Pp. 212—214. 

In p. t.*05 Mr. T.ilbot further ob- 
sert es, 

“If the Supremo Government wouLl ma¬ 
nifest a sjiirited ilesire to improve the in¬ 
ternal navigation of the (.:.inadas, and to en¬ 
courage the rultivation of hemp and to- 
bi^cco, sufficient tvotild be done for pauper 
emigrants, and particularly for young men, 
by [onlyj landing them on this side of tbo 
Athiutie. Immediate employment might 
then be reckoned upon with certainty, 
and would be easily procured; and an in¬ 
dustrious man, within the limits of a single 
year, could not fifil to obtain a sufficient 
sum to establish him upon his own lands.” 
P. 205, • 

A grant of half a million per anmtrp' 
might enable Government to export 
and settle iqxin Mr. Talbot's plifn, 
persons, wliicli by economical 
iinprovenu-nis might be cxtenclcil to 
60,000. Young Men might be deport¬ 
ed 'it the sole cost of 60s. per head in 
tl»c whole j and as to Females, if it he 
true lh.it they arc a very marketable 
commodity at Fort J.ackson and Van 
Dieman’s Land, wc should think that, 
considering the attractions of person 
in Irish girls, it would very well an¬ 
swer the purpose of merchants to ex- 
poit cargoes of them for the payment 
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of n ocrt&iii sum by the settlers for 
ilu'ir passage. We are not jesting. 
t»irls of family emigrate to India for 
luisbands. W'hatever was granted by 
Covernmentfor Irish Emigration might 
be saved out of the smaller Military 
Establishment, which, under better 
police, and a removal from famine in 
the lower orders, might be amply suf¬ 
ficient. Thus far we have gone, be¬ 
cause we arc satisfied that something 
must be done for Ireland; and no maii 
of common sense will dispute the fol¬ 
lowing {xisitions of Mr. Talbot, p. 211. 

Before a people can lie made orderly, 
and subject to the lawji, they must be p1»jed 
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in situations to enable them to procure the 
necessary means of subsistence for them* 
selves and families. It is the most egre¬ 
gious fully to cxj>cct that any man should 
remain tranuuil and content^, while his 
family were niinishing for want of food, and 
while he was both able and willing to labour 
Ibr their support, but fouud it impossible 
to procure employment.” 

We shall now advert to the small 
Capitalists, who accompanied Mr. 
Talbot's family. These settlers were 
three-fourths of them farmers, and the 
rest mechanics. Tli** following Table 
shows their situation ai tlic end of 
five years from their emigration. 


William Cicury. 

Obristopber Golding.. 
Joseph O’Brien,. 

Thomas Gush.^. 

llobcrt Ralph. 

Joseph Grey. 

William HnsVett. 

Franci|^rf:wis ... 

Follet wey.. 

Joseph Gray, jun. 

Thomas Huway. 

James Ho way. 

Joseph Turner. 

'I'homas Hoivard. 

Robert Keys. 

William Evans. 

William Neil. 

Geoigc Foster. 
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From the small capital of George Foster, it appears that labour easily over¬ 
comes deficiency f money. 


The conclusion of the Author is, 
that a respectable Emrlgrant on leaving 
England with 1.500/. may settle him¬ 
self ill Canada on an estate of 500 
■~!iei.wS, support a large family comfort¬ 
ably, and die worth upwards 800/. in 
specie, if he is not imprudent or cx- 
ccediiiglv iinrortiinate. P. 242. 

One tiling is, however, stated, that 
owing to au enormous increase of fees. 
Emigrants may purchase land in the 
finest aud most eligible townships, 
with less than is iiaid fdr a Govern- 
incut Grant in tne midst q( inter¬ 
minable forests (p. 170)"; ffWhat we 
understand of fees is, ^tHdt they are 
simply considerations paid for trouble 
given in order to serve the interests 
of the applicant. 


In pp. 117 —IIQ we find that llc- 

I iresoiitatives are sent to the Colonial 
Parliament, who cannot even rcudt 
aad that it is owing lo the dilliciilty 
of procuring labour, ou which account 
the children are put to work at eight 
or nine years old. Surely they might 
be taught on Sundays. * 

In pp. 141—-149,it is statcil, that 
the American Methodist Missionaries 
carry on Smuggling and propagate Se¬ 
dition and Republicanism among the 
Colonists, under the privilege of their 
religious character i and that thew have 
had the dexterity to dupe the Clonfer- 
ence (as it is called) of the English 
Methodists, into a recal of their own 
Missionaries, in order that they may 
have the field open lo iheiiiselvcs. Mr. 

Til hot 
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Talbot pronounces these, and other 
American saints, to be absolute vota¬ 
ries of Mammon. P. 14Q. 

We bad almost forgotten to add one 
important remark of Mr. Talbot, viz. 
that the Colonists are decidedly ad¬ 
verse in (lolitics to the American Go¬ 
vernment and principles; and that the 
country may be easily preserved, as a 
permanent advantage to the nation. 

Ill conclusion we have to say, that 
the work is full of multifarious infor¬ 
mation, and very instructive and in¬ 
teresting. 

136 Recollections of the Lifeiaf Lord Byron, 
from the year 180tf to the end of the year 
1814,* exhibiting his early Character and 
Opimaus, detailing the progress (f his Li¬ 
terary career, ami including various un¬ 
punished passagesfrom his ff^orks. Taken 
from authentic documents in the possession 
sf the Author, By the late R. C. Dallas, 
Esq. To which is prefixed an account of 
the circumstances leading to the suppres¬ 
sion (f Lord Byroi^a Correspondence tcith 
the Author, ojid his letters to his Mother, 
lately announced for Publication. Svo. pp. 
344. C. Knight. 

Mr. DALLAS, the author of the 
** Recollections,” has soon ibi lowed the 
subject of his work to the ** bourne 
whence no traveller returns." He was 
at the time of his death 70,years of 
age, and was personally connected )vilh 
the Noble Lord's family, his sister hav¬ 
ing married the father of the present 
Peer. The.se circumstances led, at one 
period of his Lordship’s life, to a de¬ 
gree of intimacy; in the course of 
which Mr. Dallas not only became 
one of his Correspondents, but was 
entrusted with the duty of an Editor 
to several of his poems, and lastly was 
made the depositary of many of his 
Lordship’s confidential letters to his 
mother and other persons. Whether 
those letters were or were not intended 
by Lord Byron to see the light at a. 
future period, is a matter of some • 
doubt. We donfeaa we think they 
were; but bis executors have restrain¬ 
ed their publication. A long ** pre¬ 
liminary statement,’* of 97 pages, drawn 
up by the Rev. A. R. C. Dallas, son 
of the Author, is occupied with the 
disputes between his father and the 
executors, who obtained an injunction 
from the Court of Chancery against 
the publication pf the Letters. We 
OsMT. Mao. December, 18S4. 
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pass over this, and come to the Re¬ 
collections.’’ 

They set out by^stating that Lord 
ron was born at Dover (not near Aber¬ 
deen, as said in part i. p. 561) Jan. 2S, 
1788. His father died at Valenciennes 
, shortly after this event, and his mother 
went with her child to Scotland. Mr. ’ 
Dallas’s intimacy commenced early in 
1808, in consequence of the publican 
tioii of “ Hours of Idleness;” and Mr. 
Dallas, being so much the senior, con¬ 
veyed to his Lxirdship, ti^ether with 
many warm encomiums on his verses, 
much friendly admonition as to his 
mopi sentiments, ^he young Noble¬ 
man had even at tnat period imbibed 
many pernicious errors, and indulged 
in manydemoralising propensities. Mr. 
Dallas, who was a man of strong reli¬ 
gious feeling, seems inclined to as¬ 
cribe much of the evil to his Lord¬ 
ship’s having associated with some 
young men of atheistical opinions at 
Cambridge. However tbis may have 
been, his errors certainly were not 
those of the head alone. Pleased as 
he was with flattery, he indulged in 
an absolute malignity of bilternesa 
against those who offended hiny^by the 
least degree of slight: and the’rapid 
transitions from one of these stata of 
mind to the other exhibit him' in a 
light not merely ridiculous, but despi¬ 
cable. Lord Byron being about to 
take his seat in tne House of Lords on 
his coming df age, wrote to his rela¬ 
tion I.ord Carlisle to introduce him 
intb that Assembly. Just at that mo¬ 
ment Lord Byron was engaged in writ¬ 
ing his Satire, The English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers t and he introduced 
into his manuscript these lines— 

On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle. 

Tlie noble subject of tins adulation, 
however, unfortunately declined v<i>~* 
lunteering his service as an introduc- 
tor to Parliament; and Lord Byron 
substituted in the copy the following 
heartless sarcasm on his relation's age: 

No more will cheer with renovating smile 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 

Mr. Dallas is of opinion that the 
death of his uAcle Capt. George Byron 
(father o# the present Peer) was **the 
greatest loa^ Byron, (however nn- 
conscious of for he was only five 
yeafo of age) ever sustained 

«H!s 
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« His imele George (says Mr. D.) not 
00 I 7 stood high in his profession, but was 
generally beloved, and personally well con¬ 
nected. Had he returned from India with 
health, he would liave made amends fur the 
fiiilure resulting from the supineness or 
6 iults of other parts of the family; and his 
nephew would have grown up in society that 
would have given a different turn to bis feel¬ 
ings, The Earl of Carlisle and his family 
would have acted a different part. They 
received his sister kindly as a relation (she 
was the daughter of a former wife}, and 
there could have been no reason why their 
arms should not have been open to him also, 
had be not been altogether unknown to them 
personally, or had not some suspicion of 
impropriety in tlie mdde of his being brought 
■p attached to him or his mother. Be this 
as it may, certain it is, his relations never 
thought of him nor cared for him ; and he 
was left, both at school and at College, to 
the mercy of the stream into which cirewm- 
stsnees had thrown him. Dissipation was 
the natural consequence.” 

The picture of Lord Byron’s mind 
on first quitting England in ISOg, is 
a most melancholy one. His profli¬ 
gacy, at the early age of 21, had al¬ 
ready rendered him miserable. Mi- 
santnropy, disgust of life leading to 
aceptmiiiD and impiety, prevailed in 
his heaU, and embittered his exist¬ 
ence.-” 'The feelings with Which he 
quitted his native land are thus de¬ 
scribed : 

“ At this period of his life, his mind was 
full of bitter discontent. I'Jready satiated 
with pleasure, and disgusted with those 
compsnioDS who have no other resource, he 
bad resolved on mastering his appetites; 
he broke up his harams, and be reduced 
his palate to a diet the most simple and 
abstemious. Bat the passions of his heart 
were too mighty; nor did it ever enter his 
mind to overcome them. Resentment, an¬ 
ger; and hatred, held *full sway over him; 
and his greatest gratification at that lime 
was in overcharging his pen with gall, which 
‘Viewed in every direction against individuals, 
his country, the world, the universe, crea¬ 
tion, and the Creator.” , 

Lord Byron was absent on his first 
tour exactly two years. At the time 
of his return his mother was dying, 
and she had expired before he reached 
J^ewstead Abb^. For her he appears 
to-have felt an affectiftn truly filial. 
About the same time he heard of the 
death of two Collet-friends, to whom 
he was much atta^ed. The wrelch- 
odness which he at that period *ex- 
pressed speaks in favour of the natural 
susceptibility of his heart. 


“ He appeared to be afflicted in youth; 
he thought with the greatMt unhappiness 
of old age, to see those he loved &l] about 
him and to stand solitary before he was wi¬ 
thered.”...“He had not, like others, do¬ 
mestic resources : and his internal anticipa¬ 
tions gave him no prospect in time or eter- 
hity, except the selfish gratifications of liv¬ 
ing longer than those who were better.” 

In our review of Capt. Med win’s 
book fp. 43f)), we have observed, that 
the publication of Childe Harold was 
“ tlie crisi.° of Lord Byron’s fate as a 
man and a poet.’’ The present volume 
sets this truth in the strongest light; 
but it adds a fact so extraurdinary, that 
if it were not related so circumstanti¬ 
ally, we own we should hesitate to 

K ' e it credence—-this fact is, that 
rd Byron himself was insensible to 
the value of Childe Harold, and could 
with difficulty he brought to consent to 
its publication! He had written a very 
inditierent paraphrase of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, and was anxious to have it 
published. This ppem he shewed to 
Mr. Dallas, who after giving a speci¬ 
men of it sufficient to shew its medi¬ 
ocrity, continues his narrative thus: 

“ In not disparaging this poem, however, 
next day, I could not refrain from express* 
ing some surprise that he had written no¬ 
thing else; upon which he told me that he 
had occasionally written short poems, be¬ 
sides a great many stanzas in Spenser’s mea¬ 
sure 'relative to the countries he had visited. 

' They are not worth troubling you with; 
but you shall have them all with you, if you 
like it.’ So came 1 by Childe HaroliTs Pil¬ 
grimage. He took it from a small trunk 
with a number of verses. He said they had * 
been read but by one person, who had found 
very little to commend and very much to 
condemn; that he himself was or that opi¬ 
nion, and he was sure I would be so too.’* 

Mr. Dallas, to his great surprise, 
found the poem replete with traces of 
Ihe brightest genius, mingled it is true 
with some absurdities and some im¬ 
proprieties; but his delight very far 
indeed preponderated, and he instantly 
communicated his sentiments to Lord 
Byron, who could with difficulty be 
brought to believe that this poem was 
belter, or so good, as the very inferior 
things which nc had translated or imi¬ 
tated from Horace. 

“ Attentive as he hod hitherto been to 
my opinions and suggestions, snd natural 
as it was that he should be swayed by such 
decided praise, I was surprised to find that 
I could not at first obtain credit with Ijord 
Byron for my judgment on Childe Harold's 
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Pilgrimage^* It was an}* thing but poetry— 
it had been condemned by a good critic— 
had I not myseir seen the sentences on the 
margins uf the manuscript ?’ ” 

Ckilde Harold, with all its moral 
faults, is beymid a doubt the great work 
of Lord Byron. No one, after reading 
it, can deny him to be a Poet. Yctwm 
this production the ruin of his Lord¬ 
ship’s mind. “The rapidity of the 
sale of the Poem/’ says Mr. Dallas, 
“its reception, and the elation uf the 
author’s feelings were unparalleled.*’ 
This elation of feeling was the out¬ 
breaking of an inordinate >anity which 
had at last found its food, and which 
led him in the riotous intoxication of 
his passions to break down all the 
fences of morality, and to trample on 
every thing that restrained his excesses. 
Mr. Dallas rendered him essential ser- 
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with the goitre, or glandular swelling 
under the throat, but idiots likewise, are 
very numerous ( 62 ). In Italy, the cot¬ 
tages are almost concealed with vines 
and creeping planic <65). At the palace 
uf the Isola Bella, is a laurel, as large 
a full-grown forest trf’e, on the bark of 
which Buonaparte had carved his ini¬ 
tials with a knife just before the battle 
of Marengo, and which are still re¬ 
maining (67). At Milan the opera- 
house is built upon the site of a church 
(75). A puppet-show is the great 
amusement or the lower orders all over 
Italy (75). The Dome of the Cathe¬ 
dral at Florence is covered with tiles 
(SO). At Bo]scri| is broom almost 
as high as forest trees (103). 

Mr. Hog, on his arrival at Rome, 
makes the following remark concern¬ 
ing the Altar of St. Peter’s. 


vice, by persuading him to omit some 
very blamable stanzas: and when he 
could not prevail on him to strike out 
all that was irreligious, he entered a 
written Protest ag^ainst certain passages. 
This protest, which is a very curious 
document, is preserved in p. 124 of the 
volume before us. Probably Lord %- 
ron grew weary of such lecturing; for 
in a few years he dropped his intimacy 
with Mr. Dallas, and fell into other 
hands, which only accelerated his de¬ 
gradation. 

It certainly does appear 'that Mr. 
Dallas, from the hrst to the last'of his 
intimacy with Lord Byron, did every 
thing that a friend, with the feelings 
of a parent, could do to win his Lord- 
ship to the cause of virtue, but unhap¬ 
pily in vain. 

'The concluding chapter of this book 
is written by Mr. Dallas, jun. to whom 
bis father on his death-bed conhded 
the task of closing these “Recollec¬ 
tions.” This Gentleman’s reflections 
on the decided and lamentable tprn 
which the publication of Childe Ha¬ 
rold gave to Lord Byron’s character, 
are forcible and just. 

187. Tbur on the Conlinent tn France, Swit- 

cerlond, and Italy, in the Years 1817 and 

1818. By Roger Hog, Esq. 8vo. pp. 

«5d. 

IN our accounts ofTravels, we wish 
to take notice of curiosities, and shall 
adopt this role in the work before us. 
At Aix, horses are taken into the baths 
for bathing (p. 34). In travelling up 
the Valais not only persona afflicted 


Beautiful as the interior of the Church 
is, ou looking from the altar to the East 
end, hy which you enter it, and which, ia 
Gothic Churches, from the large window 
of painted glass, generally placed there, 
frequently the grandest part of the Church; 
I must confess the inferiority of the Greeiui 
architecture, compared with the Gothic in 
this part of the edifice.*' P. 111. 

“In my opinion the exterior of St. 
Paul’s, taken altogether, is fineiVhsn that 
of St. Peter’s, though I ccrlaialy must 
give the preference to the dom^of the 
latter.” P.112. 

For our parts, without disiwting the 
grandeur, we could never divest our¬ 
selves of tlJb idea of being in the inte¬ 
rior of a cavern when under the dome 
df St. Paul’s, and certainly had no 
thoughts of being in a Church. It 
appears to us something consistent 
with F.gypt, or an enormous mine; 
and alone pro|)er to the massy archi¬ 
tecture of the country mentioned, even 
the Doric being too light fur such a 
stupendous room. We speak accord¬ 
ing to our feelings, w4iich are, that 
neither the Roman or English Chvrch 
arc, as to plan, in the purest taste. We 
think them both pyramids, of thewva- 
rious parts of Grecian architecture, 
placed unnaturally upon each other 
for eflect and display, like tumblers 
standing upon each others’ shoulders, 
with a boy at top—of course, we 
think, that*tbere is a whimsicalness in 
the patterns of both. 

Mr. Hog, speaking of the Pope’s 
servants, says, that 

* “Tlieir costutnc resembles exactly one 
of the kbavee in a pack of oardaj red, yel¬ 
low. 
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low, and Uua mixed, or rather patched to¬ 
other, wiAi raffii of coane lace, and leather 
caps ; in short, figures more fit for a pan¬ 
tomime, than attending on his Holiness." 
P. 1.38. 

In,the wall of the staircase of the 
Museum of the Capitol, is fix«?d the 
fragment of the ancient plan of Home, 
of white marble, marked with red 
lines, which served for the pavement 
of the teimde of Romulus and Remus, 
p. 142. This plan is engraved in the 
Pompeii of Mazois, and is very valua¬ 
ble, as showing the forms of Roman 
houses of all kinds. 

In this Museum is a Diana of Ephe¬ 
sus, which Mr. Ijpg calls (p. 143) 
a singular-looking pyramid, almost as 
absurd as the deities of the Gentoos. 
Such, we believe, must have been its 
origin, for it is utterly inconsistent with 
Grecian taste and principles. The ll, 
gures of deities in temples were very 
superb things, and of striking elTect, 
as may be seen from the very ingeni¬ 
ous and grand,work of Quatermere de 
Quincy. 

Mr. Hog speaks highly of the Pa¬ 
noramic View of Rome from the top 
of the lower of the Campidoglio. We 
are glad to hear this; for the views of 
the inttnfior of Rome, upon a large 
scale, whibh we have seen, have no¬ 
thing picturesque in character; they 
are mere heaps and holes in sround 
composed of common and thicket. 
We allude to the plates of Messrs. 
Cassas and Bence, with Lifhdon's £x- 

E lanations, Paris, Atlas fol. 1818, em- 
racing the whole seven hills. 

The Romans imitated the Grecian 
junction of the stones in building, that 
they might all appe.ir to be of one 
piece, with great success. See pp. Id I, 
l6l. It would be well if they had 
been. as close in th£ir imitation in 
other respects.^ 

. “^Near the Church of St. Stephen is a 
small ancient boat, or vessel, of marble, on 
a pedestal, placed there by Leo X. which 
in Sngland, in such a situation, would cer¬ 
tainly hatre been long ago injured firom wan¬ 
ton mischief; but in Italy the natives con¬ 
sider their monuments as public properqr, 
redounding to their honour, sad notunl ge¬ 
nius for the iiti, and respect and preserve 
them accordingly." P. 164. * 

This it a very proper reprimand of 
a pte-eminent national disgrace. 

Ws have windows with balconies 
under them; at Rome the balconies 
are over them, p. 167. 
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We have often heard a very indiffe¬ 
rent character given to French land¬ 
scape. We finrl, from p. iCQ, that the 
trees of Poussin are much too green 
for nature. 

In the neighlKKirhood of St. Agatha, 
on the slopes of Monte Masscio, is 
now made the greatest part of the Fa- 
lernian wine, though chiefly drunk by 
visitors at Buiae, p. 187. 

Upon the approach to Naples, Mr. 
Hog saw carriages, just large enough 
for one person, and looking like a large 
China jar placed upon the frame of a 
carriage, as they are bniad at top and 
narrow at bottom. They are gaudily 
painted and gilt, and go with great 
velocity. P. 188. 

Many of the Churches of Naples 
have domes covered with coloured 
tiles, red, yellow, and blue, disposed 
in stripes, waving lines, or diamonds 
(p. igi). This we consider bad taste; 
gingerbread, Birmingham, &c. Mr. 
Hog very properly remarks, that it is 
singularly improvident to place the 
precious collection of the Portici Mu¬ 
seum so near to Mount Vesuvius, be¬ 
cause it may some time or other be 
thus destroy^ (203). For our parts, 
we heartily wish that it was in the 
British Museum. 

Our Traveller had an opportunity 
of seeing alive the Cicada. It is like 
a very large fly, an inch at least in 
length, and thick in proportion, with 
four fine transparent wings, and a spot 
of shining reddish purple on its head, 
which is large and flat. P. 247. 

Here we shall take our leave of Mr. 
Hog. He has drawn up a sketch, 
which is light and agreeable, though 
not frivolous. He h<^ to deal with 
an exhausted subject; iior could he 
be profound in a small volume. W'c 
warn him against using however so 
oftfn. 

138. Historic Sketch qf the Parish Chitrch 
Wakefield. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, 

^.M. Large and small 4to. pp. 114. 

THE Parish Church of Wakefield, 
which has lately attracted more 
neral notice on account of the Musi¬ 
cal Festivals of 1821 and the present 
year, well deserves this illustration of 
Its history and architectural beauty. 
The author, who has been long resi¬ 
dent there, has already appeared be¬ 
fore the public in a useful little pub¬ 
lication on the Elements of Saxon 
Grammar, from a provincial press 

(Leeds)! 
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(Leeds); and the present Sketch forms 
part of a larger work on the subject, 
for which he has been some years 
making coileciioiis. The early his¬ 
tory of the Church, its antiquities, and 
luonumental records, present numerous 
jKirticuIars which will be read with 
interest liy thi)se who are unconnected* 
with the place; and many eminent 
‘ natives of the town are commemorated 
in well-written biographical sketches. 
The Chantry of St. Swithin, founded 
here by Karl Warren, of which Dr. 
Whitaker in his Loidis and Klmete 
says he can find no vestige, Mr. Sis- . 
■son conjectures was near to the well 
vet called St. Swithin's Well, at no 
great distance from Stanley Hall; and 
lie has since met with a confirm.'ition 
of his opinion in a MS. in the Herald’s 
Olfice, viz. 

** Wakefield. Cantar. sivc Capeli. regis 
Sancti Swithuni juxta vetercin parcum ib'm. 
concess. Will’o Webster.—Pat. A°. 21 E. 
IV. ps. 2. in. b.” Vincent’s MSS. No. 17. 
p. I G’04. • 

The work contains, besides other 
embellishments, three well-executed 
engravings of the exterior, the interior, 
and the South porch, drawn by Mr. 
Mountain of Hull, Mr. Cope of Leeds, 
and Mr. J. C- Buckler, and engraved 
by Mr. Higham. The very neat embel¬ 
lishments in wood are executed by 
Mr. Jewitt. _ * 

Among the epitaphs, we notice a 
very pleasing one of the Ingram fa¬ 
mily; and another on Mr. Cleroent- 
shaw the organist, written by himself. 

On a brass plate under a beautiful fe¬ 
male figure in marble, bearing an urn,— 

* With the tenderest and most affectionate 
remembrance of our ever dear and honour¬ 
ed parents, William and Sarah Ingram, and 
of oiir beloved brothers, William and John 
Ingram, and with a firm faith iiv the truth 
of that roost holy Religion which giveth its 
the jdyful assurance that we sliali be again 
united in a state of never-ending luppiuess; 
this monument is placed by Francis and 
Elisa Ingram’.”* 

** In memory of Henry Clementsluw, up¬ 
wards of fifw years Organist of this Church, 
who died May 7th, 1821, aged 6‘8 years. 

Now, like an Organ, robb’d of pipes and 
breath. 

Its keys and stops all useless made by death, 
llso’ mute and motionless, in ruins laid. 

Yet, when rebuilt by more than mortal aid, 
lliis instrument, new voic’d and tun’d, shall 
raise [praise.” 

To God, its builder, hymns of endless 


13.9. The Practical Means of Reiudng the 
Poors’ Rate, encmiraging Pirtue, and in¬ 
creasing the Comforts of the aged, afflict¬ 
ed, and deserving Poor, as U'ell as y re¬ 
pressing al’ls-l’odied P tuperism. In/ a pro¬ 
per application of the existing Laws, re¬ 
specting Select Pestnes and incorporated 
Houses of Industry. By the Rev. J. Bos- 
wortb, M. A. F. R.S. L. Fiear of Little 
Horwoud, Bucks, and Author rf the 
Elements of the Anglo Saxon Language,” 
Igc.Sfc. ^vo,pp48. 


EVERY thing which is likely to 
amcliurate the condition of the poor, 
or reduce the poors’ rate, certainly de¬ 
mands a serious attention. In this 
sm<.ll pamphlet, Mr. Bosworth has 
fully entered into the subject; and, 

E riiuenily avoiding all theoretical views, 
e has clearly shewn not merely what 
may be, hut what has been really done 
btw-an cfHcicnt application of the ex¬ 
isting laws. He therefore justly con¬ 
cludes, that at present new legislative 
enactments are unnecessary, as more 

E ermanent good is likeiy<tu be effected 
y (caching the poor, that while the 
unfortunate, sick, and i’liifxitenl, will 
be kindly treated by the parish, and 
allowed every comfort which can be 
reasonably expected, able-bodied pau- 

E erisin and vice will be supplied with 
ard work or tneagre fare in well-regu¬ 
lated Incorporated Houses of Industry: 
in short, every poor man ought to m 
practically convinced, that eveiy one 
will be treated according to his con¬ 
duct. Parochial aid, or even charity, 
given without this discrimination of 
character, is false philanthropy, and 
injurious to the inaividuals it is in¬ 
tended to benefit. 

Every assistance, to be permanently 
useful, ought to promote industry; for 
the only eneciiial,mode of relieving the 
poor, is by teaching the able-bodied to 
depend upon their own tycertions, and 
by inducing the poor to bring up tl|£ir 
children in industrious and religious 
habits. This is corroborated, by the 
report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1817, p- ?, 
where it is said, “ In the present situ- 
alioii of the poor in this country, it is 
chiefly by a gradual restoration of a 
feeling of re|iance upon their own in¬ 
dustry, rather than upon the parochial 
assessments, that the transition to a 
more wholesome system can be effect- 
ed’’ 

In this well-written pamphlet, a 
becoming deference is paid to the Le¬ 
gislature. 
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gislaturc^. We admire the 
which, with the clearest 
and a detail of the most desirable prac¬ 
tical results, does not advance a step 
without the sanction of the existing 
laws. We have indeed seldom seen 
so large and interesting a body of facts, 
brou^t together in so small a compass. 
The style is neat and perspicuous, and 
every one concerned in the manage¬ 
ment of the poor must derive infor¬ 
mation from reading this pamphlet, 
and be pleased with the good sense 
and feeling which pervade every part 
of it. 


140. Memoirs of I^iniing-, with a Chro- 
ndt^ical History if the Importalimi of 
Pictures hy the Great Masters into Eng¬ 
land, since the Revolution. By W. ilii- 
chanan. Esq, 2 rols. 8ao. pp. 761. 
Ackerman n. * 

THOUGH England has for many 
centuries cultivated the useful arts and 
sciences in g manner superior to all 
other nations, and acquired a towering 
pre-eminence*in the |)olitical scale of 
Europe, still it must be acknowledged 
that the fine arts, particularly that of 
paintii^, prior to tne French Revolu¬ 
tion, tveregreatly neglected. The pro- 
ductions'oi this country bore no com- 
parisdn with tboseof thelt<ilidn,Outch, 
or Flemish schools. Bu since his 
present Majesty’s accession to regal 
power, the fine arts have assumed an¬ 
other aspect, and the prifsetit era pro¬ 
mises to rival the glorious epoch of 
Leo X. Charles V. and Francis ‘I., 
who, like our munificent Soicreign, 
were the promoters of art, and the 
protectors of men of talent and ge¬ 
nius. Under their auspices flourished 
Leonard! da Vinci, Buonarotti, Cor¬ 
reggio, Raphael, Titian, and others. 
This era ma;^ be considered the golden 
»e of painting; and it has been Mr. 
^charian’s object to classify and de¬ 
scribe the brilliant productions of that 
t&riod. How far he has succeeded in ‘ 
nis object, the present valuable work 
aufliciently evinces. For many years 
he has been a most indefatigable col¬ 
lector and importer of pictures; and it 
may be safely stated that there are few 
of particular note or valiih with which 
he is unacquainted. No individual 
could therefore be more competent to 
the arduous task he has so ably executed. 

Amidst the conflicting storms which 
agitated Europe during the last war. 


Buchanan's Memoirs of Painting. 
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England was a protection to which 
foreign motions looked with confidence 
and respect. “ The collections,” says 
Mr. Buchanan, “ of M. de Calonne, 
and of the Duke of Orleans, with 
many selections of the highest iin- 
piiriance from the palaces of Rome, 
^Florence, Bologna, and Genoa, which 
had escaped the plunder of an invading 
army, were imported into this country,' 
and roused an emulation and a taste 
for the acquisition of works of Art, 
which he'f been almost dormant iii 
England since the davs of its illustrious 
patron and prolectoi, Charles the First.” 

With the view of fixing the history 
and ascertaining the origin of these va¬ 
luable importations, this work is sub¬ 
mitted to the publick. It presents a 
series of curious and interesting docu¬ 
ments. The importation of works of 
art into England, since the French 
Revolution, constitutes one of the lead¬ 
ing features, and the Amateur will 
find the respective subjects iiiust.''uted 
by sketches of the principal painters of 
the various schools. The Student and 
Collector will also derive material as¬ 
sistance in discovering those works 
which have always been regarded as 
the chefs-d'oeuvres of art. 

The Orleans and Calonne Collec¬ 
tions occupy the chief part of the first 
volume; and are succeeded by those of 
Mr. Trumbull, purchased at Paris in 
179 ^ i of Mr. Bryan, funned in 1798 ; 
Greffiers Fagee; Holderness; Vittari, 
Sec. The second volume, in addition 
to descriptive notices of many rich col¬ 
lections familiar to the publick, con¬ 
tains many valuable historical notices 
of the most celebrated importations by 
Mr. Buchanan and others. 

141. Monumental Remmra of Noble and 
Eminent Persons j comprising the Se- 
, pukkral Antiquities of Great Britain ; and 
containing the only existing Relics qf Jl~ 
Ittstrious Personages wha fmrished in the 
early History of our Ccmnlry prior to the 
" general Introduction f I^ortrait Painting. 
By Edward Blore, Esq. F.S. A, No. I. 
and II. 

PERHAPS there are few subjects 
of antiquarian research, on which 
more disquisitions have been written, 
than what is termed Gothic architec- 
tecture fso named, it would seem, be¬ 
cause tne Goths were wholly unac¬ 
quainted with it), and which still re¬ 
mains involved in such obscurily. But 
like all matters of dispute, whether of 

a litc- 
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a litenty nature, or of ordinarj do' 
niestic occurrence, the premises con* 
sisting of uncertain data, we must not 
be surprized at finding but little agree¬ 
ment in the inferences. We need not 
travel to Italy* for the proofs of this 
observation, nor go beyond our own 
Metropolisforan example. The Temple* 
Churcii at once furnishes a case in 
- point, and whether to be attributed to 
one or various periods, still remains a 
matter at issue. It is the difficulty of 
fixing on incontrovertible evidence the 
precise era of any building, that does 
not bear on it an inscription recording 
that fact, that has given rise to this 
discrepancy of opinion; and though 
written docuoients exist of the founda¬ 
tion and subsequent repairs of an edi¬ 
fice, the impossibility of actually iden¬ 
tifying the present structure with cither 
of these in particular, sets busy con¬ 
jecture in the full einploytnent of fa¬ 
bricating theories to which it fondly 
clings with all the prejudice of a doat- 
ing parent. 

It is clear, therefore, that autho¬ 
rities must be sought of a less ques¬ 
tionable nature than the buildings 
themselves, before the chronology of 
architecture can take its stand on a se¬ 
cure foundation 1 and the question is, 
where are such to be found ? Illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts may suggest them¬ 
selves as affording well-autnenticated 
examples, but their value is almost 
neutralized by the inability of the de¬ 
signer, from his ignorance of perspec¬ 
tive, as well as from the diminutive 
size of the subject, to afford us correct 
representations. 

We confess, it has often occurred to 
us, that an ample collection of careful 
drawings, made from the architectural 
parts of sepulchral monuments, can 
alone afford any thing like certain 
uides for investigations of this nature, 
ecause they have all had inscribed 
upon them almost the very year of 
their construction, or. where that is 
wanting, such are the marked distinct 
tions of costume, that the superincum¬ 
bent effigy enables us at once to affix a 
date. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of no 
ordinary delight, that we hail tne pub¬ 
lication of Blore’s Sepulchral Mo¬ 
numents,’’ as combining accuracy in 
the most minute architectural details, 
with all the requisites of good drawing. 
We see united that skill and taste 
. .* See nur Kevieir, p. 2S5. 


which are theresullofmuch experience; 
a true knowledge of the Icieritific 
principles of art, and a proper correc¬ 
tive aniicjuarian feeling that curbs the 
flights ot fancy, cf<!!c<l in to heighten 
the effect of the picture. Mr. Blore is 
at once an artist and au architect, and 
like'Prometheus of old, who breathed 
into the nostrils of his statue, seems to 
have infused his very soul into the 
beautiful engravings which are now 
before us. 

The ponderous volumes of Mr. 
Gough, though evincing immense in¬ 
dustry on his part, arc illustiated, in 
most cases, by such careless representa- 
tioiw of antient niot^^uments, as to be of 
but little service to the purpose we have 
stated, besides having become so high- 
irictd as to be beyond the means of a 
urge portion of the community; while 
tl'.s valuable work of Charles Stothard is 
not only now abridged by his lament¬ 
able fate, but from the beginning 
wholly confined to sepulchral effigies. 
The present publication corrects the 
disadvantages of the fornier; for besides 
being admirably executed, it is within 
the compass of' every one’s purchase; 
and it adds the tendency of the latter 
to perpetuate the resemblancq^of inte¬ 
resting individuals. ^ ' 

In spite of the mistaken zeal of the 
Reformers, and the fanatical activity 
of the Puritans in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, we will boldly venture to assert, 
that no country on earth is so rich in 
monumental portraitures as England; 
ai)d we agree with Mr. Blore in la¬ 
menting, ** that objects calculated to 
convey such valuable information of 
generations which have passed, should 
so long have remained unnoticed.’’ 

Two numbers are now before the 
public, and we will give our opinion 
on each separately. 

No. I. contains five plates, four of 
which are engraved as well as drawn 
by Mr. Blore, and the last produced 
by the well-practised burin of Henry 
Le Keux. No praise of ours can*do 
ample justice to this latter, and we 
think, nevertheless, that it is almost 
equalled by the first plate, which proves 
that the author mer^ wants more 
confidence ^ give sufficient boldness 
for true effect. The inevitable appro¬ 
bation of the public cannot fail, by 
encouragement, to ensure it, and we 
cgnfidcntly anticipate that the work, 
in its progress, wul acquire additional 
reputation. 
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We have been leakt pleased with the 
next plale, exhibiting merely the effigy 
of the Black Prince. This vVe think as 
much unfinished as that of the Wil- 
cote’s effigies in Skelton’s Oxford¬ 
shire t is over done. We would hare 
the plain paper left to express those 
lights which full on the more promi¬ 
nent parts, aufl neither lost in a gene¬ 
ral wtiiteness, nor obscured by elabo¬ 
rate tooling in every place. 

It was not to be expected that the 
artistic labours of the author would 
allow much time for well-considered 
literary illustration; and wc regret to 
see his pages sullied in the very com¬ 
mencement, by ^ repetition of athe 
hackneyed and erroneous idea that the 
Black Prince was so called from his 
armour Some time ago we gave a 
review of the work of Dr. Meyrick on 
such sub)ects§. That gentleman ap¬ 
pears to iiave investigated this assertion 
with much discrimination, and we 
would recommend Mr. Blore, when 
the tenninatitx) of his graphic laljours 
permits him to bestow undivided at¬ 
tention to thre promised introductory 
treatise, to consult the “Critical In¬ 
quiry into Antient Armour,’' where 
ail aut^nties on that head ajipear 
cbncetiirated. We have often brought 
this work before our readers, and must 
be pafdoned if we ^uote it on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. “ This tillj does not 
appear to have originated, as generally 
supposed, from his vvearipg black ar¬ 
mour, not is there indeed any thing to 
shew that he ever wore such-at aJI. 
In the painting of him, discovered on 
the wall of St. Stephen’s Chapel, his 
suit is gilt, and Eustace and Mercucur 
are there represented in black armour. 
In the illuminated MSS. he is seen 
also armed in plain steel. When, 
however, he attended at tournaments 
in France or England, he appeared in 
a surcoat, with his shield, and bis horse 
.ia*^a cs^rison, all black, with the 
white frathers on them, so that it 
mtist have-been from the covering of 
his armour that he was so called.” 
We may add, in confirmation, I'hat it 
was on similar occasions that such ap¬ 
pellations were given as the chevalier 
rouge, the chevalier blaiy:; the che- 

i* See our Review, p. 957. 

$ The expression in the text is still more 
erroneous “ from being clad in-a black suit 
of mnl.*' $ 

f See vol. xejn. ii. pp. 495, 533; xciv. 
i. p. 44. 


valier vert, and the like; and that the 
Black Prince in his will calls the 
feathers on a black ground his arms of 
eace. But with this exception the 
ingrapiiical sketch and the account 
of the monument are highly interesting. 

We will add a few remarks, how- 
sever, on the following sentence. ** It 
was at this memorable engagement that 
the prince won and adopted the standard 
and motto of the King of Bohemia, 
Ich dien, with a plume of three 
ostrich feathers, a crest and motto since 
worn by all succeeding heirs apparent 
to the English thror** ’’ Now, we 
should like to know what authority 
exists for auribuling the motto “ Icn 
dien,’’ except its being German, to 
the King of Bohemia? and we find 
from Otivarius Vredius, that his crest 
was a wing. But what we o! ject to, 
is the term plume, which, though the 
modern mode of wearing the three 
feathers, was not that of the Black 
Prince, who in the shields on the mo¬ 
numents in the aqcompahying plate 
invari.ably has them separate. Suppose 
the King of Bohemia to have given a 
feather from his crest to each of the 
Knights, who, according to a cotem¬ 
porary author cited by Muratori, had 
fastened their horses to his, in order to 
lead the blind hero to tlic charge; or 
that three feathers had been plucked 
fiom his crest and presented to the 
Black Prince I this will not account 
for the feathers being borne by the 
other branches of the Royal family of 
England. Such, however, was ac¬ 
tually the case, the difierence being 
simply in the blaxoning. Thus, for 
ills ance, those of John of Gaunt were 
made ermine, and in that state were 
retained as the badge of his illegitimate 
descendants the Beauforts, the quill 
being so blazoned as to denote the 
biistardy. Wc confess we are in the 
dark oil this subject, and think it one 
fully entitled to investigation. 

Charles Stothard’s caution would 
have prevented his speaking in so de¬ 
cisive terms as “ Monument of Ger- 
vase Aiard.” We should have had 
the qiialilying words “ supposed to re- 

t iresenf’inti^uced; but we acknow- 
edge ourselvessati'sfi^ with Mr. Blore’s 
arguments, and think he has good 
grounds for assigning it to the person 
mentioned. 

No. S, in the literary department, 
is liable to no objection ; indeed, the 
descriptions are in a much more lively 

and 
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and jralUhed style, and how what 
hlr. Blore is capable of as a writer; we 
therefore rejoice that the publication 
was delved beyond the promised pe* 
riod. llic biographical account of 
Edward III. is spirited and interesting 
in the high^t degree. There is some 
good reasoning to shew that thougA 
the costume of the effigy attributed to 
James the Good Earl m Douglass, is 
anterior to the date assigned, it must 
nevertheless have belonged to him. 
But there is a very powerful argument 
for the contrary conclusion, to be de> 
rived from another fact Which he has 
stated. Sir James was mistaken by 
the English army for an English offi¬ 
cer. Now this could not be if his 
military appearance differed from the 
fashion of the day, and the effigy is 
ceilainly in what would have have 
been English costume in the reign of 
Inward I. rather than that of Edward 


bear subscribing to works ^nbluhed 
periodically, least they should not con¬ 
tinue i yet their patronage in this in¬ 
stance will not, we hope, be withheld, 
as by that alone can this main object 
be attained. 

143. Jubnaon't Tyjx^aphiOt Vol. ll. 8i«. 

(CmKhidedJhm p, 460.^ 

IN our preceding notices of this 
work, wc nave merely presented an 
analysis of the first volume, which 
consists of historical and biographical 
details connected with the early pro¬ 
gress of printing. We now enter on 
thd second volume, which embraces 
the subjects more immediately relating 
to the mechanical and practical de¬ 
partments of the typographic art. Here 
the most irksome part of our duty 
ctAnmences. Notwithstanding the re¬ 
iterated and almost universal strains of 


III. We think, however, that the 
force of this observation is rebutted by 
another, which ?dr. Blore has made, 
though not insisted on, the heart 
appraring in the armorial bearing. 

The publishers some time back con¬ 
gratulated the public on the acqui¬ 
sition of the talents of Mr. Lc Keux, 
as tending highly to improve the work, 
which we acknowlcdgcld was effected 
ill the preceding number. But in this 
instance, though we esteem 'those ta¬ 
lents in the highest degree, we think 
the advantage is much diminished, for 
such has evidently been the indefati- 

g able perseverance of Mr. Blore, that 
e appears before us almost as praise¬ 
worthy for his management of the 
graver, as his skill with the pencil; 
and if he has not quite attained the 
clearness which so eminently charac¬ 
terizes the engravings of Mr. Le Keux, 
he seems on the eve of rivalling that 
gentleman’s superiority. ^ 

As the former, this number con¬ 
sists of five engravings, which so nearly 
approach eacn other in excellences 
that it is difficult, and therefore need¬ 
less to particularize. 

On ttie whole, this is a work calcu¬ 
lated to do honour to-the arts, and 
adorn the present age; but, to refer to 
the posidon with wnich we set out, it 
is only by an ample collection of such 
plates that utility in a scientific point 
of view can be attained; and though 
wc are aware that many, from too fre¬ 
quent instances of its recurrence, for- 
Gznt. Mao. Dtcmlerf 1834. 


commendation that have been poured 
on this production by the various re¬ 
views and periodical journals, we have 
still a firm and undeviating course to 
pursue. We cannot, consistently with 
our critical duties, follow the stream 
of indiscriminate and senseless adula¬ 
tion, though even the celebMtej! bib¬ 
liomaniac Mr. Dibdin, and ,the illus¬ 
trious members of the Roxburgh^ club, 
liave condescended to glide good-na¬ 
turedly with the babbling current. 

When noticing the first volume, we 
considered ’4 a mere compilation iudi- 
ciously selected from Ames, Dibdin, 
and others. As we did not expect from 
a working printer, which Mr. Johnson 
professes himself to be, any original 
display of erudition, we contented our¬ 
selves with a brief abstract; yet in 
the second volume we ceruunly anti¬ 
cipated some features of originali^, 
and some degree of superiority and 
correctness; but in these requisites we 
have been woefully disappointed. mXn 
doggrel rhymes, jgune remarks, and 
a vulgar style, he has indeed sttfac 
claims to originality; and by these 
distinguishing characteristics may his 
own precious lucubrations be readily 
discovered. If the gewgaw frippery 
of a Chinese pagoda can he preieired 
to the mqjestic simplicity of a Doric 
tempict O' theatric tinsel to sterling 

S oltC then Mr. Johnson's meretricioos 
ecorations, which hpe cost him years 
of frivolous application, may claim a 
superiority,—as gilded gingerbread at¬ 
tracts 
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tracts ih(f notice of children; but we 
trust the public taste will never be so 
perverted. Indeed, in his attempts to 
surpass all his predecessors in orna¬ 
mental typography, he has filled the 
hook with useless matter, and suffered 
the most glaring errors to escape his 
notice. 

On opening the volume, the most 
]>rominent objects are Mr. Johnson’s 

C ortrait and an engraved title-page, 
oth executed in me most laboured 
style of wood-engraving. 'J'he latter is 
surrounded by several emblematic rc- 

[ rresentations, connected with the early 
listory of printing;. The whole* is 
very neatly designed; but wc cannot 
conceive why Mr. Johnson should have 
such a predilection, as he professes, 
for wood, when copper-plates could 
have been produced at a less price tt\gii 
this style of wood-engraving, and cer¬ 
tainly with much more softness and 
eHect. We can only attribute it to 
want of taste i- for it never can be sup¬ 
posed that lines in relief, as on wood, 
could display'the same fineness and 
delicacy as those traced on copper. 
Wood-blocks are very convenient for 
|>rinting,with letter-press; but the art 
IS only suited to a peculiar .style or 
effect ; and when the wood-cutter 
strays *from his usual tract, and at¬ 
tempts to vie with copper oi steel, he 
renders the subject absolutely ludicrous. 
Of the truth of this, Mr. Johnson’s 
portrait is a striking exi^mplc. At¬ 
tempt at excessive soUness has ruined 
all. It appears a wretched daub, con¬ 
sisting ot unsightly patches of light 
and snadc, and, as a tout ensemble, 
scarcely presents the appearance of a 
human countenance — ** inonstrum 
horrenduin —ctii lumen ademptum.” 
Yet Mr. Johnson, vve understand, is 
delighted wi^ this beautiful produc¬ 
tion ! Some of the vignettes, however, 
wRich are executed in the usual style 
of wood engraving, are admirable spe- 
ciihens of art. 

In poetry Mr. Johnson displays free¬ 
dom and originality; for he seems to 
set all the common rules of Parnassus 
at. defiance. Pentameters, iambics, 
caesura^, and sense, are indiscriminately 
sacrificed to rhyme,—tKe poetaster^ 
favourite jingle. The following are 
specimens, beginning with the title- 
page: ^ 

Blest invention*, to God alone the praise! 
For gifting man this noble art to raise; 

* Query, Invention blest? Winter's Deoil.* 


From thee what benefits do men possess ? 
The Pulpit, Bar, and Stage, ail now coufes.'i: 
Trace tho.Historic page, and view the time, 
Before thou visited our native clime,” &c. 

Emboldened thus, we now proceed to state. 
For Ih’ use of men, what to our art relate." 

• ** See History’s page. 

The press enslaved, she’ll inly moan I" &c. 

'* And has fair knowledge ’gan to spread. 
Fell superstition veiled lier head, 

And quickly host'ned from ev’iy part. 

On sight of ill typogmpliic art!” &c. &c. 

We now proceed to the practical de¬ 
partments, in which, at least, we 
ought to look for some degree of jier- 
fcction. 

In p. 11, Mr. .Tohnson discovers 
that double pica should be called double 
small pica, and labors hard to prove it. 
Every compositor knows that this 
fount has thus been named for the 
sake of brevity ; whilst that of double 
pica body, which is little used, is de¬ 
nominated two lines pica.—In pp. 12 
et seq. he objects to'thc use of smaller 
type than brevier-, when he has al¬ 
most blinded us with his masses of 
pearl and diamond throughout the vo¬ 
lume. He also objects to founts of 
the irregular body, hut at the same 
time allows that small pica is more 
used than any other fount! He bit¬ 
terly coinpluins that difl'crent founts of 
the s’amc size should be introduced 
into the same oiFice, forgetting that 
there is as much variety of taste .imong 
letter-founders, printers, booksellers, 
and authors, as in any other profes¬ 
sion. Whilst competition and dif¬ 
ferent tastes exist, tne peculiar cut of 
types will ever be subject to the change 
of fashion. We might as well expect 
one iiniforiti' mode of cutting a coat 
for all ages and classes, as Mr. John¬ 
son’s impracticable plan.—^The disser¬ 
tation on the use oi accents in pp. 35 
et seq.,may be found in most cneap 

S rammars ; and the list of words that 
ouble their final consonants, p. 213, 
is better adapted for a child’s spelling 
book. The common rule of English 
orthography, occupying only two Iine.s, 
would have answered every purpose.— 
P. 173, the use ot flowers, to which 
Mr. .Tohnson has devoted considerable 
attention, is strongly advocated. W’e 
wonder at this, because he must have 
been a severe loser by the adoption of 
such useless finery, which public taste 
has justly exploded. Neatness in dress 
is certainly preferable to ail the flowrets 
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and tinsel which' a figurante on the 
slagc could display. 

Before proccedfag further, we ought 
to stale that this volume is founded on 
the works of Smith and Stower, the 
latter of whom most unmercifully pil¬ 
laged the former; but, in doing thisf 
he cert.ainly superadded a great portion 
. of matter suited to the improvements 
in the art. Mr. Johnson cannot 
lioast of this i he has copied page after 
page, without any regard to the ad¬ 
vanced stale of printing since the 
time of Smith’s and Stower’s publica¬ 
tions. As he has thus adopted the 
seiiiiinents of his predecessors, we 
must necessarily treat them as his own. 

The most important duties of an 
Overseer, or conductor of a printing 
olliee, arc casting off copy and dressing 
chases. Tile former is the art of cal- 
eiilating, with quickness and certainty, 
how many pages a given cpiantity of 
manuscript will make in print. The 
latter is the art of adapting a suitable 
margin to all the pages of a sheet. 
Neither Smith nor Stower had any 
systems worth pursuing; and Mr. John¬ 
son, like nine-tenths of the trade, 
seems equally ignorant of the true jirin- 
ciples. He has floundered through 
nine closely-printed pages to explain 
his different plans of casting off' copy, 
the principal of which appears Ih he to 
ascertain all the words in a hitndle of 
inlinnscrlpt, and then try how many 
words will come in a line of print! 
this process is to be repeated in every 
si/ed tyiic and every sized jingo which 
an author or bookseller may fancy. 
Indejicndently of icdiousness, this 
riKKle is fraught with uncertainty, as 
one line may contain only three or 
four polysyllables, and the next ten or 
twelve monosyllables. Now, it may 
surprise our readers to be informed,* 
that we would undertake to stale, in a 
very few minutes, without being near 
a printing-office, the exact number of 
folios that one thousand leaves of regu¬ 
lar manuscript would make, in any 
si/ed type or page that an author might 
suggest. So much, therefore, for the 
value of all printed systems, which 
cannot be brought into use without 
the aid of the space-box! • 

In his directions for dressing chases, 

* Mr. Luke Hansard, Printer of the Jour¬ 
nals of the House of Commons, has the repu" 
lotion of being the first casler-off'm tlie king- 
'lotu; and we have no doubt but he would' 


that is, adjusting the margin of all ihc 

S ages of a sheet to equal proportions, 
ir. Johnson remarks, 

" The pages of a sheet or half-sheet be¬ 
ing now dressed, our next business is to 
make the margin, or to try whether our 
furniture is so proportioned as that each 

E may occupy one side of a leaf, so os to 
an equal margin of wliito paper left at 
the sides as well as at the head and foot 
thereof.—^I'he method of making margin by 
rule, is practised by no other printing na¬ 
tion besides the English; and it would.be 
in vain to persuade printers and booksellers 
in foreign parts to come into our measures, 
as to making margins." 

Verily, verily, the concluding lines 
arc the words of soberness and truth; 
for no foreigners could ever think of 
adojiting a system so inconsistent 
and ridiculous a.s that of cutting up 
antf probably destroying the mate¬ 
rials before the exact margin is ascerr 
tained. Like his inexperienced |>re- 
dccessnrs and many of n'ts thoughtless 
contemporaries, he begins at the wrong 
end-first, which is as ludicrous as a 
tailor making a suit of clulhes, and 
not measuring his customer until he 
brings them home! Now anj^indivU 
dual who understands' the first‘ele¬ 
ments of simjile mathem.iticst luighjb 
cut a gauge* to hair-breadth accuracy, 
after a single page was composed ;. by 
which a dozen sliects might uc imme¬ 
diately prcjiared; and tliisprocess would 
only rerjiiire a* folded sheet and a few 
strokes of the pencil for the grrateat 
tiimSber of jiages ever printed together. 
Though Mr. Johnson may plead cusr 
tom, the writer w’ho undertakes to 
teach others should not give the motd 
general but the most uselul rules: , 
Who custom makes his general rule. 

Lives like an ape, afid dies a fool! ^ 

Of Readers, or correc^rrs of the 
presst, Mr. Johnson observes, ^ 

consider Mr. Johnson's system nearly ms 
tedious as calculating the compound interest 
on a shilling from tho birth of Christ! ' 

“ Of so useful and indispensable an im¬ 
plement us a gaugo for furniture, Mr. J. 
seems u/terly ignorant. Any apprentice 
will tell him what it means. 

t The editor has heie introduced two 
distinct articles, at if he supposed a Header 
and Correetdr had different duties: whereas 
tile former is only the technical term fwt 
the latter. Hie account of this important 
department is chiefly copied from Stower, 
wlio had it from the late Mr. Nightin¬ 
gale, autlior of tho “ Portraiture of M«- 
tliodism." 

“ The 
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« Til* office of corrector ie oot to be 
Applied to one thet hu merely ■ tolerable 
^dgment of his mother tongue, but who 
hat some knowledge of suck languages as 
are in frequent use, viz, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and German, and 
possesses a quick and discerning eye.”—" As 
It is necessary that correctors should under¬ 
stand langua^s, to it it requisite that they 
should be acquainted with the nature of 
printing.'' 

Now we ask Mr. Johnson, whether 
he knows any individual practically 
acquainted with printing, and conver¬ 
sant with the above languages? and if 
he does, whethei> his weekly salary 
amounts to one shilling a language 
more than that of readers vk-ho know 
not an active from a neuter verb of 
their native tongue? The truth is, 
these men are rarely if ever to begnet 
within printing-offices, in consequence 
of such expensive and laborious pur¬ 
suits as the acquisition of languages 
being so inodequately remunerated.— 
It is really ludicrous to pen such ro¬ 
domontade &s the above. A gentle¬ 
man of real scholastic attainments flies 
from .the drudgery of a reading-room 
on theefirst opportunity; for his salary 
is s^ctfn equal to that of a newspaper 
con\positor. Indeed, we are confident, 
that if an individual were to possess all 
the linguistical knoiviedge just stated, 
in addition to the quali&ations of an 
experienced overseer, h^ would not re¬ 
ceive, even from the most wealthy 
printers, two-thirds of the sum pajd to 
the superintendant of the Meth’odist 
Conference-office, or even one-half of 
what was allowed to the manager of 
tbe office belonging to the Societ;^ for 
(he Conversion of Jewsi and neither 
of these individuqls had the least pre¬ 
tensions to literatnre. We offirr tnese 
remarks tq account for the dearth of 
.rlasucal' readers in printing-offices, * 
where learning is as much discouraged, 
«^as in the well^cnown precincts of Pa¬ 
ternoster-row. * 

On referring to the list of Greek 
Ligatures and Abbreviations, and the 
Norman-Latin extracts from Domes¬ 
day, we have manifest proofs that Mr. 
Jonnaon (who doubtless, in his small 
concern, undertakes the office of reader 
as well as compositor and preSsman) 
.does not possess the requisites he pre¬ 
scribes. We believe he would not 
only be incapable of translating, but 
even of reading a single sentence of 
old abbreviated Greek, or one line of 
Domesday Latin, altliough there is so 


much ostentatious display of learning 
to an indiflerent observer. Now as a 
perfect synopsis of Greek ligatures is 
of essential consequence to composi¬ 
tors and readers, we referred to the list 
with anticipated pleasure; but how 
Vroefully were we dis.ippointed on 
finding it deficient in many of the 
commonest characters, as », r, 
&c, and the abbreviations consist¬ 
ing of old types of various founts. 
The copper-plate table, in Stower’s 
Grammar, though defective, is far su¬ 
perior. Notwithstanding our chagrin, 
we proceeded to exam! or don, and re¬ 
ferred to the common article tk'v. 
We could not discover the word t but 
a contraction evidently intended for it 
is entered twice; in one place it is ex- 

f lained as rrar, and in another as n*. 
n glancing down the columns wc 
discovered the word o«of, which, not¬ 
withstanding our familiarity with the 
language, we had never met with be¬ 
fore. We were certain it could not 
be right; but whether it was intended 
for oirof, good liyuor, or orof, an ass, it 
appeared doubtful. From the pot of por¬ 
ter, which forms the most prominent 
object in the interior view of Mr. John¬ 
son’s printing-office (p.537}, we should 
conceive it intended for the former 
word;'but from Compositors being de- 
sighated, in the press-room, by the lat¬ 
ter .appellation, and Mr. Johnson being 
an operative pressman, we conclude 
he intended the latter;—an allusion 
for which, we presume, his brethren 
will not thank him. However, on 
inspecting the sign of contraction in 
the opposite column, we 'perceived 
some resemblance to that usually re¬ 
presenting the common pronoun ovro;! 
—In this list, accents and orthography 
are set at defiance; asylnrau forymrai, 
yeif for yeig, 6au for Ot, &C. 

We next referred to the Domesday 
speci .tens, See. and here again the 
same palpable blunders met our eye; 
as aej»* /t for ac p*ii t pasfurnte lie. for 
pasture in long * t Wild for Wilts. I n 
the Latin explanations, appear molxn- 
^num qmrentin, miihm £urgenm (mak¬ 
ing the poor citizen of the neuter 
gender!} and entire negligence of 
ponctuatioii. In the translation, gel- 
dahat is given in the present tense, 
making such nonsense as ''In the 

* It is siogular that Stower, among other 
errors, •hcnifd have blundered on the same 
wurd, printing it ?i>g. 


time 
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time of Kin^ Edward it w taxed, &c.; 
(juarcntinee is not translated at all, bat 
negli spelt two different ways in 
one line. ' et Mr. Johnson has the 
conscience to mention many learned 
compilers for his authority; and 
among others our good friend (venera- 
bile nomen) Mr. John Nichols. Thus 
he refers to his " History of Leicester¬ 
shire/* published in 1725! just one 
century ago. Now, as we are happy 
to say.this literary veteran is alive and 
well, we certainly consider, from the 
liigh antiquity Mr. Johnson has attri¬ 
buted to him, that he ought justly to 
be styled (pro honore) the Nesior of 
Literature. 

It may be said, that high scholastic 
attainments can not be expected from 
a mere working printer. Well, be it 
so t we shall proceed to plain Eng¬ 
lish. Here, alas! verbal inaccuracy 
and vulgar style are apparent in every 
attempt at original composition; as in 
p. 105, fransmogrifiedt p< 112, *' thus 
are their interest reciprocal/* p. 128, 
** Such bringings up has beenp. 
131,** one of its ehiefest excellencies;” 
p. 201, ** after that is true dressed /’ p. 
122*, “this is an act injustice;” 
p. 275, ** most ancient Greek writer 
extent;" *‘ et ril de caeteris;’’—adjec¬ 
tives for adverbs, and other gram¬ 
matical errors, passim. it 

not be suppos^ we have been culling 
errors, we shall tike a single page par 
hazard ; say p. 111: ** such sorts must 
be in the house, has they were recently 
used /* ** in conseque«ce ;*’ ** who is • 
lest of all able /’ “ it will possibly he 
asked ;*' ** upon the present plan of 
the cases we can point out no remedy 
for the disease thus he uses disease 
for inconvenience, because it is a com¬ 
mon-place expression ; just_ as the 
ignorant waiter, on' all occasions, ap- 

i died lapsus linguce to the falHng of 
lis dishes! 

Mr. Johnson, we understand, has 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the 
very small encouragement his publica¬ 
tion has received from the trade. ^ If 
be only considers the high price which 
extiancous matter and superfluous labor 
have compelled him to put upon the 
work, in addition to its numerous im¬ 
perfections, his wonder must cense. 

* This is evidently a mistake of 100 
pages: for after p. 230, the folios are miBY 
bered 121 et aeq. until p. 228 occurs; thn 
the Index and Contents are rendered partly 
useless. 


Few workingmen would wiyingly pay 
their entire week's wag« for a copy; 
when the very anticipation of wading 
through such a ** rudis indigesiague 
moles, must actually-give them the 
** blues." We regret that he did not 
consult some judicious and learned 
printer, who would have candidly 
dissuaded him from an undertaking to 
which he was inadequate, and which 
has involved him in endless difficulties 
and expcnce. His intense application 
and mechanical ingenuity certainly de¬ 
served a better fate. If two-thirds of 
the matter, and the gingerbread deco¬ 
rations had been omitted, the work 
might have beeft acceptable to the 
trade; as it is, we apprehend, it will 
remain a caput mortuum. For in¬ 
stance, there are fifty-six pages of 
closely printed tab^s respecting the 
casting up, or ascertaining the prices 
of work. To the publickh they are hie- 
roglyphical, and to the trade puerile 
and useless; for nearly every sum 
could be ascertained, by mental opera¬ 
tion, in two or thfee seconds. As 
w'ell might a grocer, or linen-draper, 
with his shop Tull of customers, refer 
to a Iteady Reckoner for the price of 
every article, as a printer»or, overseer 
attempt to use these tabras. The 
same observations may ap[]Jy to the 
others. — In the ** Pantographia, ’* 
wh ich is principal ly copied f rotn Stower, 
who took them from Dr. Fry*8 work f, 
there arm34 pages on Egyptian Hiero¬ 
glyphics, and 26 on the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. They may be very interesting 
to scholars, who doubtless possess the 
works whence they were extracted; 
but as intended for printers, or even 
the publick, they are quite outof place. 
If extending the woric was ail object, 
the compiler might just as well have 
extracted a few score pages fnom Bu¬ 
chan's ** Domestic Medicine’* to ex¬ 
emplify the medical signs-; At from 
Busbya Dictionary, when giving the 
musical characters. As to |j)e old 
wooden presses, so amply described, 
they are happily vanishing before tlie 
improvements of art I and. those dis¬ 
gusting nuisances pelt balls, for which 
Mr. Johnson has so strong a penchant, 
are now* only to be found in those sin k- 

■f* We have been deterred from a critical 
examiaation of the Opental charaotere, on 
amount of tbe dreadfiil bead-ache we ex¬ 
perienced in twisting and turning the book 
about, to discover, in tbe jumbled mass, 
where each page began and ended. 


holes 
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holes where exigence alone permits 
them to remain. But why devote his 
pages to such trash ? 

The introduction of Cylindrical 
presses forms as brilliant an epoch in 
the history of printing, as the discovery 
of the Steam bngine in the mechanical 
arts. By its aid The Times, Courier, 
and other respectable journals, issue 
tiiousands of impressions in a time 
niuch shorter than the most sanguine 
imaginations could ever have antici¬ 
pated. The usual calculation at a 
common printing-press, is 250 impres¬ 
sions per hour; and these machines 
throw off 2000 in that time *. The 
beauty and rapidity^of execution has 
rendered our Journals the wonder and 
admiration of the Continent j yet Mr. 
Johnson, with microscopic mind, de¬ 
nounces them al the harbingers of 
ruin and dismay. His logic is ralhcfi 
curious. He admits that the labour at 
the old newspaper presses was horrible, 
being much severer than the galleys or 
the tread-mill.’ He docs not deny 
that a few years of this labour usually 
terminated a man's existence; from 
which he concludes that this system 
must be advantageous to workmen, as 
situations would frequently be vacant; 
and new yictims could always be 
found 1 Jl'hus inverting the telescope 
of reason, and reducing all objects to 
the diminutive scale of his own eye, 
he would arrest all further progri.ss of 
an art yet in its infantw. / $ he de¬ 
nounces, in poetry, all Reviewers vvlio 
do not condescend to cajole hinif, so, 
in prose, he breathes his indignation 
against steam engines, hand machines, 
stereotype, and every important im¬ 
provement. 

We are now compelled to take leave 
of Mr. Johnson, with evjsry feeling of 
veneration for that immortal art, which 
has been justly styled 

The ine‘’eor beam tlwt science gm mankind, 
Darting effulgence on the inquiring mind. 

. HAN. 

143. Four Comedies if Teteace translaied, 
and the Stage Management and Mode if 
feting set down, as Ikeg were acted at 

* He has forgot to explain the important 
routine of a Nempaper-office. *- 
t For a £ur example of fustian, and ths 
nil puff direct,” see the Public Ledger 
of Aug. 38, where Typo Johnson is com¬ 
pared with Doctor Johnson; and all bia 
specimens of printing are stated to be <u- 
lomshingly accurate." 


Westminster School/ and also the other 
two Come£es if Terence, the Hemiton~ 
timorumenos, and the Ileeyra, transbiled. 
The whole Siv Plays being rendered into 
EngUsk literally, correctly, and erUieally, 
according to the Spirit q/* Terence, anti 
proper Meaning and Cmstmction, For 
^ the Use if Schools and Semimrics, By 
the Rev. George SackviUe G>tter, M. A, 
formerly Captain of Westminater School, 
and an Actor in three if these Comedies. 
Bvo. pp. 339. Longman and Co. 

MANY have been the translations 
of Terence ir tiffs country, and all 
made, as it seems, with different views. 
The first of these was by llichard Ber¬ 
nard, of Rpworth in Lincolnshire. 
This was printed at Cambridge in 
15Q8, and has not only the Latin text 
Ojiposite to the Englisn, but with all 
the remarkable phrases, collected and 
interpreted at the end of each scene, 
the moral sense and moral sentences 
pointed out; in the exact style of a 
diligent |iedagogue; in which capa¬ 
city the author seem; to have been 
employed in the family of Sir William 
Wray, to whose eldest son Chrislo- 
plicr and his brothers the book is d^ 
tlicatcd. 

But the diligence even of Bernard 
was surpassed soon after, with respect 
to two of the pi.iys (the Andria and 
Eunuch), by one Webbe, who, in 
lG2^, publililicd them wiili not only a 
transkition, but a grammatical dissec¬ 
tion or parsing of every word. 

C. Hoolc, a schoolmasicr in Ixm- 
don, who had before given Cordery's 
Colloquies in Latin and English, pub¬ 
lished Terence in in the same 
manner and style. 

L. F,chard lollovved next, in ]6g4, 
wliose ambition was to make Terence 
sjieak, as nearly as possible, the collb- 
quial slang of our lowest English co- 
...edios. Ill this he happily succeeded; 
and a more burlesque copy of an ele¬ 
gant author never was produced. 

Qioke, Stirling,Patrick, and Gordon, 
came after these iu various Ibrms; and 
some of tiiem went through two, and 
even three-editions. 

Terence, however, never had full 
justice done to him in our language, 
till Geo. Colman, sen. an original dra- 
, inatist, a man well versed in the lan¬ 
guage of our elder comedy, a West¬ 
minster master too, and an actor in 
.those dramas, like the present trans¬ 
lator, undertook the task. His trans- 
liition, written in the easy blank verse 
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of our best old comic authprs, reads 
|)erfectly like an original; and conveys 
lot only the sense but the coaqilete 
spirit of the author. 

Nothing more could be expected af¬ 
ter this, or desired, had not something 
of a new plan been struck out. Mr^ 
Colter, a veteran actor of Terence, 
having performed in three out of the 
fixir plays which are acted in turns at 
Westminster, and seen them all, has 
made it his object to impart to others 
us much ns he could of that know¬ 
ledge of the management of the stage, 
and the situations of the actors, which 
long practice has made familiar in 
Westminster College. Smitten early 
with the love of Terence, which 
throughout his life seems to have been 
matured and strengthened in his mind, 
he has attempted nothing in his trans- 
l.uinn, except to give an exact and li¬ 
teral version; sacrificing himself as an 
author to the manes of the classic, who 
had cofhmanded his services. But in 
the stage dircctiotfs he is minute and 
instructive. This account applies to 
the four plays usually actetl at Wesl- 
mitister, which arc therefore distin¬ 
guished in the title-page from the 
others. The Self-tormentor and the 
Hecyra, which, for various reasons, 
are not ever represented there, he has 
yet translated, giving the stage-direc¬ 
tions front his own conception of tlic 
author’s intention, which his know¬ 
ledge of his general manner has ena¬ 
bled him to supply. 

The Phormio being the play of this 
season, wc have more particularly exa¬ 
mined him in that, and though vve do 
not always quite agree, we give him 
credit for what he has performed. Af¬ 
ter all, it should be remembered that 
new lines of character will often he 
given by the genius of different boys. 
The Phormio and the Gela of one year 
are not always exactly those of another; 
the young men anri their fathers are 
varied also at different times, and witlf 
good success. The Thraso of the Eu¬ 
nuch is sometimes an cffciiiinute cox¬ 
comb, and sometimes a Bobadil. 
Gnntho has also hud various represen¬ 
tatives, presenting in different lights. 


bnt generally with excellent effect. 
The Geta of the present year (Mr. 
Dunlop) is a character conceived .with 
originality, and given with the live¬ 
liest expression. Phormio, without 
the protuberant body, often presented 
in allusion to the line— 

Alera nolunt hominem edocem, 
is an active and spirited young fellow; 
properly enough, since he is through¬ 
out on the point of being married, and 
is once called adolescens. 

But the present book may still be 
recommended to all who are ambitious 
to act Terence, as a friendly guide, 
under whose direations they cannot 
often go wrong. 

144. Time's Telescope for xe'ib, ISmo, 

^THIS twelfth annual collection, 
under the well-known title of "Time’s 
Telescope,” is not inferior in interest 
to any of its predecessors. The vo¬ 
lume opens with a pleasing Introduc¬ 
tory Poem, entitled “ Tlic Inciuisition 
of the Year," by Mr. J. H. Wiffen; 
followed by a long complimentary 
poetical Address to the Editors by Mr. 
Alexander Balfour, author of “Con- 
tcniplatinn and other Poems?' * 

Mr. Uich. Ilyan, author of"Pocnis 
on Sacred Sulnects,” A'c. has fiontri- 
biUed " a brief f listory of English Sa¬ 
cred Poetry.’’ This forms the Intro¬ 
duction,” and may be said to be the 
great fealurtf in the volume. It com¬ 
mences with Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. 
add comes down to our own Times, 
ending with the late Rev. C. Matu- 
rin. Mr. Ryan appears very conver¬ 
sant with his theme, and has given his 
illustrative selections with much taste. 
Wc arc glad to sec that he announces 
a more extended work on the same 
subject. To this Introduction the 
Frontispiece to the voluble has refer¬ 
ence ; the subject uf which is, *the 
sacred Altar supported by Religion and 
Faith,—Religion is pointing upwaftls 
to an apotheosis of King David play¬ 
ing on the harp. Mr. Ryan has also 
written expressly for this work the 
following Christmas Carol, which is 
set to music by Mr. Tebbett: 


" It is tlie Day! the Holy Day! on ifbich our Load was horn, 
And sweetly doth the sun-bcam gild the dew-besprinklcd thorn ; 
And birds sing thro’ the heavens, and the breezes gently play. 
And song and sunshine lovelily begin this Holy Day, 

’'fwBs in a humble manger, a little lowly shed, 

With cattle at his infant feet, and shepherds at his head. 


The 
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The Saviour of this einful world in innocence first ley. 

While wise men made their offerings to him this Holy Day. 

He came tq save the perishing—to waft the sighs to heaven 
-Of guilty men, who truly sought to weep and be forgiven : 

An Intercessor still he shines, and Man to him should piray 
At his Altar’s feet for meekness upon this Holy Day. 

As flowers still bloom fair again, thoegh all their life seems shed. 
Thus we shall Vise with life otice more, tho’ number’d with the dead: 
Then may our stations be near Him to whom we worship* pay. 

And praise, with heartfelt gratitude, upon this HoIy'Diy I ’ 


The " Account of the principal Cii- 
liaary Vegetables, with anecdotes il¬ 
lustrative of their several qualities, and 
directions as to their mode of culture,” 
is a very long and useful article. 'The 
chief products of Ihc kitchen garden 
are enumerated, and their respective 
properties, appearances, and best modes 
of culture, pointed out. 

Numerous worthies who have been 
removed from us during the present 
and preceding years, have their cha¬ 
racters recorded under the days of their 
deaths. The igth of April of course 
notices the decease of Lord Byron, 
and we are presented with a fac-stmile 
of a letter from his Lordship to Hon. 
Col. Leycester Stanhope. 

Under “April,” is recorded a cir- 
cumstanf'6, as new to us as it will be 
to mOit df our readers: 

* ** April 1824, John Fewster died, a very 
respectable surgeon and apothecary at 
Thornbiiry. This gentleman is uidversally 
considered, in that neighbourhood, as the 
first person who noticed the‘effects of the 
vaccine virus. Many years post, a medical 
dab was established at 'Thombury, wh6re 
gontlemea of that profession met each 
other, and communicated any fact or obser¬ 
vation that hod oecurred in the coarse of 
their practiceat one of these meetings. 


Mr. Fewster' mentioned to^ the members 
present, that the bands of tluis^ persons 
■who were employed in miiklng the cows in 
that great dury neighbourhood contracted 
a complaint from the anim.-'.', appearing in 
the forms of pustules: and that persons so 
affected were not liable to die contagion of 
the small-pox. Mr. Jenuer, of Berkeley, a 
brother .^sculapius, being struck with the 
relation, requested Mr. F. to investigate 
this curious feet more narrowly by a course 
of experiments: this Mr. F> declined on 
account of professional occupations, but 
pressed Mr. Jenner to do so. Fortunately 
for mankind, the advice was not neglected; 
and, from the skill ami perseverance of this 
gentleman (afterwards Dr. Jenner) tho 
blessings of the vaccine virus were distri¬ 
buted mrough the earth.” 

Under “October,” is thus noticed 
the death of Joseph Atkinson, esn. 
who died in the year ISIS (sed our vot. 
Lxxxviii. ii. p. 477 ), from Ryan’s 
Diet, of the Worthies of Ireland: 

He was a native of Ireland, and was 
treasurer of the Ordnance under the admi¬ 
nistration of the Earl of Moira. Mr. At¬ 
kinson was the intimate of Moore, Curran, 
and the rest of the galaxy of Irish genius; 
and was himself a poet of more than ordi¬ 
nary ability, as the following jeu d’rspni, 
addrassed to his friend Moore on the birth 
of his third daughter, will evince: 


** I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s a damp to your joy. 

Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 

When I say that your wife hod a r^ht to a boy, 

* For Venus is nothiag without a young Cupid. , 

But since Fate the boon that yon wished for refuses. 

By granting three girls to your happy embraces. 

She but meant, while' you wandSired abroad with the Musts^ 
Your tmft should be circled at Aomc by the Graces /” 


He died in- Dublin, at the age of seventy- 
flve, and was sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him; being edmired by the young for 
hit conviviality, and respected by the aged 
for hu benevolence aad numerous good qua¬ 
lities.” 

Among the biographies of living au¬ 
thors, we observe the two Poets w‘ho 
have contributed so largely to this Vo¬ 
lume, Mr. Alexander Baltuur, and Mr. 
Richard Ryan; Mr. David Macbeth 


Moir,.(the A of Blackwood’s Maga- 
aine); and Dr. John Mason Good, a 
gentleman who has highly distinguish¬ 
ed himself in several wuks of literature. 

■ The “ Astronomical Occurrences,” 
and the ** Naturalist’s Diary," at the 
end of each, month, are compiled with 
the usual care of the industrious Editor 
of “Time’sTelescope;” who has in¬ 
geniously interwoven with his prose 
n any a poetical gem. 
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Oxjordf Dk. 11. Ttie follotring subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor's Prises, fur 
the ensuing year, vi?..:— 

/'hr Lalm fWscs, —“ Incendium Londi* 
iicnsc anno I GG6" 

. For a» Etigliik JBsray.-—“ Langriage, In 
its copiousness and structure, considered as 
a test of national civilization." 

For a L«lin. A'sfoy.-—“De Tribunicii 
apud Romanos potestate." 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; aud the other two 
for such as have exceeded four, but not 
L'umpleteii seven years. 

Sir Ra^er Nmidif^ales Prize, for the Iicst 
comjrasition in English Verse, not contniiir 
tng either more or Jetcer than jifty limt, by 
sny Under-Grailuato who has not exceeded 
four years from the time of his matricula* 
tion—“ The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli." 

The exercises are all to be sent under a 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the Univer* 
sity on or before the 1st of May next. 

Ready far Publication. 

The 24th and concluding Number of Mr. 
Fcsbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities; 
also thiiK-three additional Plates in illus¬ 
tration of that VVork. 

Mr. Biiayley has re-printed a Second 
Edition, with illustrative Notes/ of a Pic¬ 
turesque Tour through the principal parts 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, by the late 
Mr. Edward Dayes. It is embellished 
with 14 Plates, and is printed as a distinct 
publication from Mr. Dayes’s other works. 

Tlie History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, comprising a comprehensive ac¬ 
count of the See and Church, with an Ar¬ 
chitectural Description of the latter, and 
Memoirs of the Bishops, &c. By J. Brit¬ 
ton, F.S.A. &c. 

Tile first volume o/ Ardiitectural Illus¬ 
trations of the Public Buildings of Lnn4on. 
By J. Britton and A. Puoin. It consists 
of 70 engravings, and about 300 pages of 
letter-press, illustrative of the architecture, 
and history of^^the Theatres, of St. PauPs 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Hall, 
the Churches of St. Martin, St. Stephen 
Walbroolc} Sta Bride, Fleet-street, and 
other edifiM. 

Mr. BRirroiPt History and Antiquities 
of Bath Abbey Church. Inscribed to the 
memory of the Rev. John J. Conybeare, 
who wrote a very interesting Essay on 
Epitaphs for this work, exemjnified by nu¬ 
merous examples from the Churelu 
Dr. John Evans’s Discourses on the 
Christian Temper. 

Ox.NT. Mao. December, I8S4. 

9 


Port ni. of Sermons and Plans of'Ser¬ 
mons on many of the most important Texts 
of Holy Scripture. By the late Kav. Jo- 
SKPH Benson. 

On the Adv’onccment of Society in Science, 
Civilization, and Religion. By James Doug¬ 
las, Esq. of Cavers. 

Sermons, chiefly for the use of Seamen. 
By Rev. S. Maddock. 

Popery in 18S4; a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to oil the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, ond Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and the Bull of 
Jubilee, for the Yeaml 825 : translated fmm 
the original Latin, witli an Introduction and 
Notes. 

Bidcombe Hill, a rural and descriptive 
Poem. By Rev. F. Skuhray. 

JVfeinoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jew¬ 
ish philosopher, including the celebrated 
Curretpondence lietwcen him and J.C. La- 
vater, on the Christian Religion. 

Matrimunial Ladder, or a Gift for all Sea¬ 
sons, consisUng of 20 culofircd Plates. 

Airy Nothings, by a popular Author, ac¬ 
companied with 23 coloured Plates. 

Dodslly's Annual Register for 1623, 
continued by lUvingtons. 

Preparing for Publieatwn.' 

Londiniaiiu, or Anecdotes Tujiographi- 
col, Statistical, Antiquarian, Dclfcriptive, 
Biflgra|)liical, Bibliographical, &c. By Mr. 
Bkaylei, Historian of Westminster Abiiey. 

Delineations of Ghiiicestcrshire, being 
Views of thc^rincipl Seats of Nobility and 
Gentry, and other objects of prominent in¬ 
terest in that County; witli histuncii] and 
descriptive Notices. The drawings l>y 
Messrs. Storkxs ; the Historical Notes 
J. N. Brewer, Esq. 

Memoirs of tlio Winchester Prelates. By 
the Rev. S. H. Cassan. 

The Rev. Mr. 'j'oDo has nearly finished 
at the press Archbishop Cranmer’s Defence 
of the True Doctrine of tjie Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; to which he prefixes an 
IntruductioD, critical, and historical,^ il¬ 
lustration (if tha Work, and in vinilicatiun 
of the character of the Author. The «ame 
gentleman is also about to address a Third 
Letter to tha Archbishop of Canterbury 
upon the Question of who is the author of 
ElKAN BAEIAIKH; occasioned by two 
Letters recently addressed to liisGTenaupou 
the subject, by ^ Dr. Wordsworth, 
poster of Triidty College, Cambridge. 

*A New System of Astronomy, in Six 
Parts; eompteheiiding the discovery of the 
fymvitating power; theefident cause which 
actuates the planecary system, tu. 

Advice to a Nobleman on the manner io 

which 
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wliich his fChildren 
t)ie F/aiin Forte. 



d be instructed on 


'rill' IVrboiiBl Narrative of !M. de Huw- 


boiiJt's 'I'ravels in Columbia, during: the 
rears 173.9—180*. 

Literm Sacra*, or a Comparison between 
the Doctrine of Moral rliilosuphy and 
Scriptural Christianity; in u Series of Let- 


the lenity of tho audience towards tlie actors. 
Tile Epilogue was mure than usually good, 
being an excellent satire on the projects of 
the day. In this the delivciyr of the part 
allotted to Phormio surpassed his efforts in 
the Phiy. The Prologue and Epilogue will 
be given in our Supplement. 


ten. 

Memoirs of Eli/abcth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohcniiii, si.ster of King Charles I. By 
Mi.ss IjEN'Gi'.n. 

'Pales of Fault and Feeling, by tho Author 
of “Zeal and Experience.” 

Pract’c.al Oliscrvations on certain patho¬ 
logical Reliitiuns which exist betwixt the 
Kidneys and other Organs of the Human 
Eiidy, and more cspcdhlly the Brain. Sff J. 
FocRnoKii, Suigcon, Cheltenham. 

A Scries of Designs for Ornamental Vil- 

I. is. By (). F. RoniNsov, Architect. 

Tilustratiuns of Bishop West’s f Impel in 
Putney Church, Suirey. Drawn on Stura, 
by John Gconop. Jicksov, from nctunl 
Measurements maile by G. J. Anduews and 

J. (f. Jackson. 

'fhe Prosodia^i's Alphabetical Directory, 
or lle.-.dy Guide to the Quantity of every 
.Syllable of tlie Latin Poets. By \Vm. Mo.se- 
i.Eir, LL.D. of Sydney Coll, f’ambridge. 

Fascicidu.s Poclicus; a New Guido to 
Latin Verse, 

A c^j^te edition of tbc Works of the 
late Dr. Baillic, with an Account of iiis 
Life. Py Mr. W.tiinROp'. 

Westmin'.ster Sciioni.. 

/)ee. 1, 8, l.j, 'fhe Play performed by 
the King’s Scholars this year, was '1 ercnce's 
Pliorinto.—^’I’lie dr<nmUi% pcnotio' were sus- 
tnined by the following gentlemen : Duvils, 
Page; Geta, Dunlop; Antipho, Bisuoe ; 
Phaidritt, Goodenougti; Demipho,JeffrcyH ; 
Phormio, Phillimore; Uegh, Macdonald; 
CnUhais, Marsh; CriUt, Austier; Dorio, 
i'igolt; Chremes, Kobitisun ; Snphrona, 
Blackall; and Naumtrat^, Heath. 

Mr.Dunlop, in the character of Getri, dis- 
pkycdall the shrpwdiiess of the Roman luiuse- 
liold slave. 'Fhe Phormio of Philliniorti was 


C.sPT. Medwin’s Convehsations wnii 
Lord Bvron. 

No ]>iiblication has attracted more notice 
than the abovo work; and among others 
Mr. Southey has undertaken to answer some 
of the der.tmat(>ry charges brought forward 
hy Capt. Medwin, purporting to have been 
spoken hy Lord Byron. 'J Lv following ex¬ 
tract will show the vituperative spirit in 
which Air. Southey’s letter is written : 

“It was because Lord Byron hod brought 
a stigma upon English literature that I ac¬ 
cused him—hccaiiso he had perverted great 
talents to the worst purposes—hecuubc ho 
ha<l set u|> fur jiander-general to the youth 
of Great Biitain as long as his wiitinga 
should endure—because he had committed 
a high Clime and misdemeanour against so¬ 
ciety, hy sending forth a work in which 
mockery was mingled with horrors, filth 
with impiety, prodigncy with sedition and 
blander, For these oiTences 1 came forward 
to arraign him. 'Fhe accusation was not 
made darkly—it was nut insinuated, nor was 
it advanced under the cover of a review. 1 
attacked him openly in my own name, and 
only not hy his, because he had not then 
puhliely avowed the flagitious production, 
liy wliich he will he reiiicinbcred for lasting 
infamy. He replied in a nianner altogether 
worthy of himself and his cause. Conten¬ 
tion with a generous and honourable oppo¬ 
nent leads naturally to esteem, and probably 
to friendship ; but, next to such an antago¬ 
nist, an enemy like l.ord Byron is to he do- 
sired—one who, by his conduct in the con¬ 
test, divests himself of every claim to re¬ 
spect—one whose baseness is such as to 
sanctify the vindictive feeling that it pro¬ 
vokes ; and upon whom the act of taking 
vengeance is that of administering justice. 

1 answered him as ho deserved to he gn- 


a |>cTturroaTiCC of very considerable power. 
'He assumed the airs of the parasite with great 
aniif.ation. The personification of Chremes 
hy Robinson was also excellent. As a whole, 
the performance was highly creditable to 
the School, and in no degree detracted 
from the rcputati 9 n established hy so many 
annual performances.—Among the visitors 
on the second'night were tjie Bishop of 
London, Mr. Justice Park, the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen, and the Dean of Westminster.—^itie 
third night was graced by the presence of 
the Duke of York, the Speaker of t|je 
House of Commons, &c. 8tc. 

'Fhe Prologuo was not very rcmarkaiile, 
being merely a well-written supplication fui 


swered, and the effect which that answer 
produ. -'ll upon his Lnrdsliip has been dc- 
iKrihed by his faithful Chronicler, Captain 
Mwlwiri. I’liis is the real 'history of what 
the jnirveyors of scandal for the public arc 
pleased Boinctiincs to aunouuca in their ad- 
vertisemonts as “ Byron’s i!!lontroversy with 
Southey.’’ What tliere was dark and do- 
veiish in it belongs to his Xiordship; and 
had I lK>en cumjielled to resume it during 
his life, lie who played tlie monster in Lite¬ 
rature, and aimed hie blows at women, 
should have been treated accordingly. • * 
****** ,night have been 

til ought that laird'Byron had attained the 
last degree of disgrace when his head was 


set 
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set up for a sign at one of iliose preparatory 
sL’iiouls for the brothel and the gallows; 
where obscenity, sedition, ami hlasphetny, 
aio retailed in drams for the vulgar. Tliere 
remained one further shame—there reraain- 
eil this exposure of his Private Conversa¬ 
tions, which has compelled his Lordship's 
fiiends, in their own defence, to compare ni» 
oral declarations with his written words, and 
thereby demonstrate that ho was os regard¬ 
less of truth as he was incapalrle of sustain¬ 
ing those feelings suited to his birth, sta¬ 
tion, and high endowments, which some¬ 
times came across his better mind.” 

KcifvicK, Dec. 8, 1824. It. Southkv, 

RoYAt. SoCIKTIES. 

On St. Andrew’s Day, the Royal Society 
tibserved its Atinivcrsary. The Copley me¬ 
dal has been adjudged to Dr. Brinckley, the 
nl)lc astronomer, of Dublin; being thus the 
second votary of the science of Astronomy 
who has received it in succession; for last 
year it was given to Mr. Pond. 'Hie Pre¬ 
sident Sir H. Davy’s address chiefly dwelt 
iijKm this subject. Ho alluded to the diflFer- 
criec of opinion Ijetweeu the two imlividiials 
thus honoured by the Society, respecting 
the parallaxes of the fixed stars, and the 
southings of others; and comnliiiieiued 
them on the temper and liircrality with 
which they carried on their controversy. 

U is, nevertheless, very curious that the 
medals should not only have been voted in 
favour of a particular study, but to the per¬ 


sons who maiataiit dismetricallj' opposite 
opinions on several of its must remarkable 
questions. After the business of the day 
was over, about ninety members dined to¬ 
gether nt the Crown and Anchor 'lavern. 

In the Royd. Society, Mr. Taylor Combe 
has resigned his office ol Secretary, on ac¬ 
count of indisposition; and is succeeded by 
Mr. Herschell, the son of Sir William Hersr 
cheii, and himself a gentleman of the high¬ 
est scientific attainments. 

The Royal Sociely of Literature has re¬ 
sumed its meetings for the session 1824-8 ■ 
A number of new members have been jiro- 
pnsed; and several important works, pre¬ 
sented by public bodies and individuals, 
been added to the Library. At the last or- 
dinAy meetings, the papers read were—by 
Mr. Faber, on the religion, &c. of the an¬ 
cient Mexicans; and by Mr. Frn/or Tytler, 
on the introduction of Crock literature into 
England after the dark ages: the Rev. 
Ar^idcacon Narcs, and Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, severally in the chair. 

Hebrew MS. 

The Biblical world is at present occupied 
in the Investigation of a Hebrew Roll of 
groat anticpiity, fo\tnd in q vessel ca)>tured 
by the Greeks, which roll has recently 
been brought to this country. The enor¬ 
mous sum of twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
is asked for this relic; half tiid8«ainount is 
said to have been offered for it jiy an emi¬ 
nent licbiew capitalist. 


ANTIQUARIAN 

Ancient Barrow.s. 

Mr. Charles Hall, of Aiisty, has pab- 
lishcd the following interesting account of 
oiicning some tumuli or Ixirrows, in the 
county of Dorset: Two gentlemen, Messrs, 
Miles and Atkinson, surveying the county 
of Dorset, have lately ojjuncd seicrai of 
the harrows on Devorill Down, near the 
turnpike ri’ad between Milhoiirne St, An¬ 
drew and Whitchurch. In one very low 
and small tumulus, they found a perfect hh- 
man skeleton, inoic than six feet in length; 
the thigh bone measured more than eigh¬ 
teen inches in length. In another lMirrr»% 
they found a greaf number of flints, exactly 
like those recently taken out of a chalk pit, 
white on the outside and quite black with¬ 
in : these .stones were nicely p.-)cked iu the 
form of a cone, over the tints that were in¬ 
closed in this barrow. In all the others 
that acre opened urns were found. One 
very large, high, and circular harrow claims 
the (larticular attention of the Antiquary; 
there are twenty-seveu stones now all ex 
po.scd to view, their weight supposed to ho 
from two tons each to half e ton ; on the 
E.i.st side stands an upright stone, about 
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five feet in height, surrounded by nine 
others, forming part of a circle; under 
each of these stones in a chamber or hole 
in the natural chalk, was de|>osited an urn 
of extremely rude hut curious workuina- 
ship : no urn was found umlcr the upright 
stone, which was supposed to have been the 
altar, from the circumstance of there being 
found, at tlie hole^ the hones and teeth of 
an animal, sujiposcd to have been those of 
the victim sacrificed. The Aoncs ajipear to 
be of a whitish coloured sand, cciucntuil by 
a natural crystilizatiun. Twenty-five urns 
were discovered in this barrow, beside ^wo 
very small ones, which are called drinking 
cups; they will contain but little more than 
half a pint; the urns wcic all of British or 
unbaked pottery, varying in size from six 
inches to twenty in height, and from tlm-e 
to eleven inches in diameter, some of them 
thiinhlc-shapecl, and others hilgi-shnpcd. 
Sit* Richard Huare has seen tills Imrruw, 
which he says is wonderfully interesting to 
the skilful antiquary, as, in ojicniiig 200 
bafrows which Sir Richard has done, he 
never met with one like this. It is sup¬ 
posed to be the burial-place of a Diuid and 
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liis fiuDiijTt That St «ru the btirtal place of 
a finiily of high rank ii certain. 

Tiis Brooch of Lorns. 

At tlie late festive meeting in Argyle* 
shire, a circumstance of a novel wul very 
interesting character occurred. General 
Campbell of Luchnell ruse, and addressing 
himself to Capt. M'Dougali, of M'Duugall 
said, that he held in bis hand a brooch, 
known hy the name of Brooch of Lome, 
which had at one time belonged to King 
Robert Bruce. It waa taken fram tite per¬ 
son of that Monarch by his ancestors Mac 
Doiigsll of Lome, in battle, on a field near 
Tyndruro. The fortunes of war, if the ac- 
tioiw of rival clans can be so called, bad 
placed that brtMich ki the possession 'of a 
relation of the Lochncll family, Campbell, of 
Bragicen, whose descendants had preserved 
it for about two centuries. It was his (Ge¬ 
neral Campbell’s) good fortune lately to ob¬ 
tain possession of it, and he now had/he 
satisfaction of restoring it to the descendant 
of him who had so gloriously won so proud 
a trophy. Captain M'Doug^l made a suit¬ 
able reply of thanks and acknowlcdgroents. 
The brooch is' of silver, and of a circular 
form, the diame^r about three inches. In 
the centre is a rock crystal, of an oval 
shape; the setting raised aboutan inch, round 
which rise eight tubes to the same height, 
in each o& which is a pearl: between these 
is some eigbossed work. 

Focsil Ke.maiks near Bridport, 

The violence of the weather lately washefl 
down a conskicrabie portion of Bui cun ClilF, 
near .Bridport, and exposed a mass, which, 
on digging out, proved to btf the vertebra 
of some animal, whose size must have Iieen 
enormous. It is in excellent preservatien, 
every process and |wrt being perfect. It was 
deeply imbedded in oolite strata, and must 
have Iain from the diluvian or antc-diluvian 
period, os the whole of the diluvian remains 
found in the range of cliffs from Briduort to 
Devonshire are situate iuferiorly to tno dif¬ 
ferent strata, and which are chiefly blue 
lias, green sand, white lias, red marl, sand¬ 
stone, and chalk. Many arc the conjectures 
witk’respcct to the animal; some imagine 
it to be the gigantic buffalo or the rhinoce- 
ros^ and others the elephant. That intelli¬ 
gent osteologist. Miss Anning, of Lyme, 
surmises it to .belong either to the liekc- 
moth or the hippopotamus, yetodroits that it 
far exceeds their acknowledged dimensions. 
Mr. John Tucker, of Bridport, is in pos¬ 
session of this interesting ywtural ol^ct, 
and having procured it for a short time, he 
will giye a personal inspection of it, and Vili 
assist in researches for the discovery of other 
portions. 

Cave at Banweei. * 

Professor Buckland has published a letter 
Mlative to the cave lately discovered at Ban- 


well, Somerset. The Professor states the 
thickness of the mass of sand, mud, and 
limestone,through which the bones, horns, 
and teeth are dispersed, to bo in one place 
nearly 40 feet. He adds —“ Many large 
baskets full of bones have already lieen ex¬ 
tracted, lieionging to the ox and their tribes; 
•of the latter there are several varieries, in¬ 
cluding the elk. There are also a few portions 
of the skeleton of the wolf, and of a gigan* - 
tic liear. -The bones are mostly in a state 
of preservation eqnal to that of common 
grave-bones; but it it clear, from the fact 
of some of them lielimging to the great ex¬ 
tinct species of tiie hear, that they are of 
an antediluvian origin.” 

Antiquities in France. 

Snmnite coins, and the vases in fragments, 
in which they hod been contained, were lately 
dug up, on the felting of a very ancient oak 
in the forest of Ardennes. The coining of 
these pieces is conjectured to have been 
1028 years prior to the Christian era, or in 
the reign of David over tlie Israelitc.s. 

The excavations at Farniars, in France, 
continue to give birth to the most interest¬ 
ing discoveries. On tins 0‘th inst. there were 
found several pieces of mosaic work of dif¬ 
ferent shades, some rare antique green ser¬ 
pentine, some large ivory pins and rollers, 
a delicately wrought instrument in ivory, 
apparently a musical instniment; sevend 
wild boars' tusks, one of which is eight 
inches in length ; and a bronze ring, hav¬ 
ing two birds well designed and hollowed in 
the raetid. On the 10th the pavement of 
an apartment was discovered, which con¬ 
sisted of squares of polished marble : and 
a pretty bronze statue of Mars, five inches 
in height. The god is represented naked, 
and wearing a helmet. In his left hand is 
a sword. Ills right hand is raised, and seems 
to hare rested upon a laocc, which has not 
been found. 

A very ancient horse-shoe was recently 
found, embedded. in solid clay, four feet 
deep, in Mr. Cowen’s brick-field, on tlio 
banks of the Eilan, near Carlisle, a lit¬ 
tle beyond where the Roman wall crossed 
that river. It is of an extraordinary size, 
weighing no less than twenty-eight ounces. 
There were originally thi^een nails in it 
(extending all round tlie front), eight of 
which still remain in an almost perfect state. 
It is much wider than thft modern shoe; 
and the hollow is filled up by a thick plate 
of iron, aa if destined to defend the foot of 
the horse from the spikes dked in ancient 
warfare, and continued down to the Border 
contests, in order to check the operations 
of cavalry. The situation in which it was 
found, buried so deeply in pure clay, im¬ 
plies an antiquity much greater then the 
period of the moss-trunpers, or the wars of 
the Bruces and the Edwards. 
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Ow Magxbtic Variatioh. 

Bv Col. Macdonald. 

The tiicnrj of Magnetic Variation«whicli, 
in a series of papeis in your valuable Ma¬ 
gazine, I ha\e been endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish, in consequence of the discovery of a 
North-west Magnetic Pole, and of the com¬ 
menced decrease of West variation in Bri¬ 
tain, has attracterl considerable attention in 
this country ; and still more, on the conti- 
uent of Kurope.—.As far as our information 
extends, relative to the actual site of this 
pole, I shall make it appear by approxima¬ 
tions of two distinct descriptions, that it 
muft be situated nut far from the point of 
intersection given by longitude 100 deg. 
West, and 70 deg. of North latitude.—I 
was informed at the rooms of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, tliat it was doubted at Greenwich 
whether the West declination had decreased. 
If the Pole moves under a parallel of lati¬ 
tude, paradoxical as it may at first apjiear, 
its motion eastward may be quite consistent 
with an increase of West variation. Sup¬ 
posing the Magnetic Pole to be moving 
eastward, under the parallel of 70 deg., let 
the edge of the quadrant of altitude he ap¬ 
plied from the place of Ixmdon on a globe, 
so as to form a tangent to this parallel of 
latitude, at longitude 60 deg. nearly; it is 
manifest, that until the Pole arrives at this 
tangotical point, the angle of declination, 
or the variation may continue increasing, 
till its diminution commences at this point, 
and will continue to diminish till the mov¬ 
ing Pole comes between London and the 
North Pole of the earth, when this angle 
will vanish, with no variation in London. 
As in former papers, it was made out, that 
the pole required 160 years to move under 
a quadrant of its orbit, it may be 71.11 
Tears from the present period, l>eture an 
actual decrease of variation commences at 
London.—By parity of experimental rea¬ 
soning, after the moving pole, or magnetic 
jmwer, passes eastward from the meridian of 
London, the increasing East variatioti will 
terminate at the eastern tangent point of 
the parallel,. 71.11 years before the ^ole 
has attained its maximum of casting.—In 
the Transactions of tlm Royal Society, It 
appears that there was a diminution of S4 
seconds of West variation from 1816 to 
1817. In 18S3 the West variation is put 
down at S4 deg. .9 min. 48 sec.—This, dur¬ 
ing seven yesrs, gives an average decrease of 
0 deg. 1 min. 9 sec. 4SS.—^The accuracy 
of thw cannot he doubted; and I have given 
into the preceding reasoning, on a snpposi- < 
tion of a circular orbit, to shew that the 
real orbit, as in the cose of ail moving bo¬ 
dies in spach^ must necessarily be cllipUcol. 


The theory I lay down is, however, in 
vtrtmque gratia, should It still ^ve that 
the West variation is increasing. The small 
quantum of alteration of decHnatiorr is 
easily accounted for by its being obvious 
that the ^qovmg power in the present part 
of its orbit proceeds in a curve, diflering 
little from a straight line; and thh very 
circumstance goes far to account for an ap¬ 
parent inequality of movement In the mag¬ 
netic orbit; in juldition to anomalies aris¬ 
ing from magnetic strata and currents. 

All that intrepidity, perseverance, and 
etiteqirise could at^Hcve, was evinced Ity^ 
Captain Parry and his lesuhite companions, 
in attempting, amidst constant danger, to 
get to the hyperborean coast of North Ame¬ 
rica; and in encountering appalling diffi- 
qplties, the loss of men was no more than 
would have happened at home in tlie com¬ 
mon course of things.—In the history of 
human daring, we know nothing that in 
astonishing devotedness, exceeds the fear¬ 
less risks to which CajAain Franklin and 
his party resolutely exposed themselves.— 
If the wished-for North* West Passage has 
not lieen as yet passed through by British 
seamen, we shall make it oat that these 
unparalleled expeditions have^mished sci¬ 
entific data, which enable us^ to‘ascertain 
the dte of tht^ most important otjeel, the 
North-n’est Magnetic Pole, so dbarly that 
the trouble of finding its precise pontion can 
he now but little. Indeed it will appear 
from a methodical investigation, that from 
circumstanfics beyond tlieir enntroul, nei¬ 
ther of the above-mentioned gallant eom- 
'manders could have accomplished this es¬ 
sential o'.qeiit, had it even formed an ex¬ 
press part of their instructions.—The va¬ 
luable means afforded to philosophical re¬ 
search by these bold navigators, consist of 
accurate observations of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, with the corresponding lUps and ra- 
rialioTts given by the iiMgnctic needle. 1 
am now to avail myself ^f these useful ma¬ 
terials, in order to arrive at a situation so 
near to the real position of the (Rost at¬ 
tracting point of the magnetic imle, or 
power, as to render tlie discovery of m more 
exact site a problem of future &cile solu¬ 
tion, divested of its present erabarrassmenL 
and uncertainty.—The method pursued is 
equally obvious and simple; and consists 
[fur asertuning the latitude of the pole- 
magnetic] in sdccting from a mass of oh- 
,servations,'two longitudm and two dips of 
the magnetic needle, which appear rela¬ 
tively to agree the nearest. Tliis done, the 
, two respective latitudes are added, taking 
the half ns a medium of approximation to 
the real site of the North-west Magnetic 
Pole. There are three processes of this 

description. 
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(tescriptloii. The three VesuUe ore added, malwa. The process exhibited in figures 
taking the Ihird part as the Jinal ajtpmci- are as follows. 


« 

Latitude. Longitude. 


Dip. 

Variation. 

dfg. 

min* 

sec. deg. 

min. 

SVC. 

del;. 

mm. 

sec. 

del;. 

intn. 

sec* 

IJy Parry. 74 

46 

56 110 

3.3 

50 

88 

29 

0.91 

126 

17 

18 East. 

J3y Franklin 07 

10 

2.3 109 

44 

30 

83 

58 

18 

41 

43 

22 East. 

4 I 342 

b' 

1.9 


• 







71 

a 

00.5 









By Parry. 73 

3.3 

15 88 

18 

17 

87 

.35 

00 

115 

.37 

12 W est. 

ByFranlilin 66 

12 

36 86 

44 

01 

87 

31 

0« 

52 

19 

48 West. 

i 1 130 

45 

51 









69 

52 

55*5 









By Parry. 75 

23 

25 112 

20 

SO 

R3 

,3« 

0.95 

117 

52 

22 East. 

By Franklin 6 1 

15 

17 113 

02 

30 

87 

20 

35 

30 

TiO 

47 East. 


—lu- 










i 1 130 

3S 

42 









eo 

40 

21 









First medium latitude. 





.. 71 

.3 00. 

.f) 


Second 

do. 





(> . • • I 

. 69 

52 55. 

.r) 


Third 

do. 


# 




. 69 

40 21 




Sum of three incdiuni latitudes . mo 4 >5 SH 

The mean of these three . OS 08.(i 


In order to apptoximate to the langitudc 
of the North-west Magnetic Pole, twt» njag- 
netic dips end two latitudes were selected 
from a number of observations, wheie these 
approached as nearly as possible, and aj)- 
pertained to^longitudes manifestly situated 
rclativcljrto the East and West of the ]io- 

Latitude. Li>ngitiidc. 


sition of the Mttgi,„tic Uole.—The mediiiin 
of these longitudes was taken. As in the 
case of the latitude, three similar proccrsoi 
took place to furnish ajinal appimtin-ditm, 
by taking a third ])art of tlnee media, lit 
figures this etateiiicnt is as follorrs. 

Variation. 



de;;. 

rDlll. 5CC. 


Ill'll 

sec. 

dec. 

inin. see. nun. 


By Franklin 

67 

01 00 

’ 16 

27 

28 

P7 

'.‘U 18 44 11 

4. ‘I East. 

By I'uiry. 

60 

55 da 

81 

33 

43 

«7 

47 13 62 30 

00 West. 



Ti 

1.08 

06 

11 







Si) 

^.3 

05.5 




By Franklin 

67 

47 50 

115 

36 

4.9 

8.3 

05 07 46 2.5 

52 East. 

By Parry. 

66 

30 .58 

86 

30 

20 

88 

07 28 43 32 

57 West. 



i~\ 

202 

07 

0.9 







101 

03 

31.6 




By Parry. 

66 

12 36 

86 

44 

01 

87 

31 06 52 10 

48 We.st. 

J5y Franklin 

67 

ol 00 

116 

27 

28 

87 

31 IS 41 11 

43 East. 

i 


4 1 203 

11 

r 

20 




4r 



101 

35 

44.5 




iMrst medium longitude 





... 99 03 05..5 


‘ Second 


do. 





... 101 03 34.5 


Third 


da. 





... 101 ;)5 44.5 


Sum cf three 

medium longitudes .. 



... 301 42 24.5 


'I'Jic mean of these three 

«««*•■ 




... 100 34 08.1 



Thus it appears, by a tolerable analytical jnoccss, that the highest attracting point of the 
Nurth-west Magnetic Pole, or ^icer, is situated nearly nt the Intersection of 70 deg. 
North latitude, and 100 deg. of West longitude. 

Having, Mr. Urban, by the aid of tbe how far I have arrived at the same object 
dip of the magnetic ifccdlc, combined with by means of the intei sections of magnetic 
relative longitudes and latitudes, endea- ' vuriiitions, drawn from the places given by 
voured to lay down, by ai>pruximatiiig me- tbe latitudes and longitudes, from the po- 
diums, the polar positions, I shall shew sition of whose ctossing, such magnetic va¬ 
riations 
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riatiuns woro observed bj tbe intelligent 
iitiicersi to whose ])erscvering labours we 
arc indebted for the materials that enable 
IIS to come at a sctcnlilic trutli, honourable 
to till! British nation, and very highly im- 
]iort.int to the interests of navigation and 
commerce. By means of a multiplicity of 
ni.'ignetic variations, taken on the East ani^ 
West sides of the site of the magnetic jiole, 

. three of these gave tiie position nearly as 
above stated; and if from this point, with 
a radius of a degree and a half, a circle be 
liesciibed, it will include sixteen of these 
polar sites. I tried this mode on a chart 
on the incrcator projection, and also on a 
globe, and found the results similar.—A 
few of the intersections of variation taken 
fioin the puhllcations of Captains Parry, 
Frnnklin, and Ross, gave positions consi¬ 
derably to the North-east and North-west 
of the ])osiiii)t), where the mujurily nearly 
eoneonlrate ; but in such cases, from va¬ 
rious causes, bueh uuoinalies frequently oc- 
i-ur ; and, in the mean time, the assump¬ 
tion of the si'i'K, as so far warranted, will 
enable those who must be sent out ulti- 
iiiately for tliis express purpose, to ascer¬ 
tain with great faeiiity the precise point, 
where, on the line of no variation, the mag¬ 
netic needle will he found to stand at ninety 
ilegrees.—I trust Captain Parry will find a 
passage, by moans of propelling wheels, 
thiongh the ice, in Prince Regent’s Chan¬ 
nel, ns in that case the site of the magnetic 
piile will be very nearly in the line he will 
sail 01 er to get to the mouth of Cojijicr- 
inine Hirer; and a few days’ trial on the 
line of no ve.riiition, contiguous to tbe po¬ 
sitions laid down in this paper [and which 
cireiimstanccs on the spot, and means such 
as I used, will indicate], ee.niiot hut eniihle 
him to solve a pruhleiii infinitely more lui- 
poitant to science, and coinineiclal welfare, 
than any other ulterior object-—'I'hc heat 
of the suinii'cr of this year has been greater 
than that of IfilP, when a passage tliruugh 
Prince Regent’s ChamicI was found imprac¬ 
ticable ; iiud this affords some hope of suc¬ 
cess in ascertaining what is well worth the 
e.xpense incurred, and whatEurojic anxiously 
looks for—the precise pnsilwu uflhe Norih~ 
H'eil Magnetic Pole, which alone is deeidedly 
cnlculatcd to lend to a true theory of the 
most ivondcrfni phenomenon in nature, the 
rarunion of tfic wigiirlic needle. —In pro¬ 
ceeding westward, in 1819, along Lniieas- 
ter’s Sound, now put down Barrow’s Straits, 
firm fields of ice, several degrees in breadth, 
lay between Captain Parry’s tract, and the 
a|>parent position of the magnetic pole, 
thus placed beyond all reach of discovery of 
precise site. —-The <liscovery of an object, 
whose existence was hitherto founded on 
mere nhilosupliieal conjecture, could be no 
part or the instructions of that year; and 
it does not appear in the published instruc¬ 
tions guiding tne last voyage. It probably 


constitutes a prnm'Aicnt feature in the di¬ 
rections fur the present.—Shou'di Captain 
Parry fail in jienetraCfng through Prince 
Regent’s Channel, he must either return, 
or attempt to get into the Polar Bason, 
through some of the mexpiored channels 
contiguous to Winter Haiboiir. May every 
success attend him, for he merits ?nuch(Tam 
his country!—As for Captain Franklin, to 
whose woi- lerful exertions 1 have made it 
appear science is much indebted, he haii 
not nautical nleans of .attempting a disco¬ 
very not contemplated by bis instructions. 
A few diminished degrees of longitude to 
the South-we.st of the made nut prulmble 
position of the Pole he found an open sea, 
and bays abounding with fish. It is thus 
evhltint, tliat there rjsT be no difficulty or 
obstacle, in the way of proceeding, at some 
early period, from Coppermine River to the 
line of no varialion, in order easily to make 
on it the essential disemiery still wanted f 
and should the ship sent for this purpose, 
and wcll-pruvidcd, be froreu in pear the 
polar position, so much the more exactly 
will the site of the pule be accurately as¬ 
certained on the ice.— If accoutkts be true, 
the Russians have passed tlA'ough Behring’s 
Straits. This, however, is a very minor ob¬ 
ject to what has been .stated as indispensa¬ 
bly requisite.—very •mall vessels taken 
in pieces to the mouth of Cop|)enainc Ri¬ 
ver, might be put together tbqm. One of 
these might proceed along the hypefborean 
coast, to explore that and these far-famed 
stiaits; while the other would accomplish 
the fur more important object of discover¬ 
ing, vvitlt little risk or danger, the point 
where the magnetic needle would stand per- 
])i'uil!cular oA the line of no variation, run¬ 
ning under its meridian, as formerly ex- 
|daiued.—In latitude (JS deg. 18 min. 50 
sec., and longitude 10') deg. 25 min. 00 sec. 
Captain Franklin found a dij) of 89 deg. 31 
mill. 12 sec. This is certainly too great to 
be justified by tbe numerous dips recorded 
iiy himself and Captain Parry. It is proba- 
liic that such magnetic strata as operated on 
the needle at Fort York, near Hudson’s 
Bay, disturlicd the needle in this instance. 
It must, however, be manifest, that the 
magnetic pole, or moving power, Jis ft very 
large body: os in latitudes 75 deg. 66 deg. 
and in longitudes 112 dog. and 83 degt the 
dip of the needle exceeded 88 degrees.—1 
trust, Mr. Url)an, that others more compe¬ 
tent will investigate this most interesting 
subject, more methodically and closely than 
I have done; and it appears to me, that 
however moyi clearly and ably the subject 
may be treated, little or nothing farther 
new can be adduced till the intrepid voy¬ 
agers, who are now passing ** per variixi 
casus, per lot discrimiiia rerum,” furnish us 
with additional facts. 

{To Ic continued.J 

SELECT 
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COURTSHIP. 

From an mpullishtd Opera, 

Btf Mrs. Carey, 

Attihor of **L»sting ImprcAtinns,” a Novel, 

^^IlEN Pheliin first wooM, 1 laid “ No," 
I confess. 

Decause I had heard ^cojde say, 

TI)at the rnen were so nice, if tuu soon we 
said “Yes," 

T^ey with scorn would our frankness repay. 
So 1 blush'd, and look'd down—* , 
Nay, endenvour'a to frown. 

And cried, Go! you but mean to deceive 
me* — 

But he smil’d, when I said 
Tliat I ne’er meant to wed; 

And protested ho did not believe me. 

When next ho renew’d h(s professions of 
truth, 

I tried, but ii) vain, to say “No;" 

For I thought it a pity to frown on the youth. 
When a sniilc>could such pleasure bestow. 
So I held out my hand. 

But said, “ Fray, understand — 

If hereafter you slight nr dccciic me, 
Tiioti^i sorry to part, 

I shall not break my heart."— 

He snii||d, and a]>pc.ar’d to believe me. 

/I'ai Square, Dec. 6. 


Till Father Time, be bids me stay; 

And }Hi]jer, pen, and ink, decay ; 

•Excuse me then, if I delay 

'fhe Basket! 

18>24. T. N. 

STANZAS 
To the Snowdrop. 

still desiend* the frozen show'r 
On Winter’s dreary j4»iii. 

Gladly 1 welcome thee, fair fion’r. 

The first of Flora’s train. 

Oftiines beneath the moss-grown shed, 
A^shclter from the stuim, 

Or prickly holly, droops thy head. 

Array’d in modest form. 

Emblem of Him, in whom no guile 
The suns of Juduh found, 

Like him, thou tarriest here awhile. 

Lowly, upon the ground ; 

To us the tidings glad*you bring 
That genial Spring is nigh ; 

So He was Herald of tite Spring 
Of daylight from on higli. 

H.ail then, fair snowdrop, thou to mo 
'I'bis lesson may’st convey; 
lio clothed with humility, 

And fair witliout display. 

A’oi;..l. r.C. 


THE BASKETf 
To him to whom it is udiliesseil, 

t 

^A S you’re obliging, friendly, kind! 

As I have found, and still do find: 

I with a line of thanks thus bind 

The Basket! 

At Christmas, presents friends expect; 
Dec:ii us unkind if we neglect: 

Therefore, I hope, you will accept 

^ The Bosket! 

Which [ dcs|>atah per coach to thee. 

From tax and toll 'tis freighted free ! 

Then kindly pray accept from me 

* The Basket! 

I..et others send their fish and game! 

And ducks, and fowls, both wild and tame ! 

1 send you-uv! I'll only name 

The Bosket! 

And that is quite enough I trqw, 

What bns’nesB has the world to know; 

And if they ask, then only shew * 

I'he Baaket I 

May health and happiness attend i 

On pruu my much obliging friend!— 

Eacn year succeeding, and I ’ll scnil 

The Basket! 


SONNET. 

J C.\NNOT, cannot rest, the God of sleep 
Refuses now to press my eyelids down 
In dec]> despair condemn'd to wiike and wee]>, 
My fleetlngjoys, my hopes for ever ilowii. 
The Moon in beaming brightness lights the 
ground, 

With chasten’d rays, that trembling kiss 
the earth j 

A still, a solemn silence reigns around. 

And thouglits of wildcriiig sadness give 
• to birth. 

Hark! what melodious strains salute none ear, 
Bo"ie on the fitful breezis of the night, 
^t distance dying—and again—more near. 
In grandeur jiealing—audriiow airy light 
They ateal my soul, absorb my thought, my 
sense, 

And h(dd my willing frame, in lost, in wrapt 
suspense. E. T. 

To the Memory of Wilson Lowry, F. R. S. 
M.G.8. IKc, 

C AY, do the Arts allure, enchant thy soul. 
And rule thy spirit with supreme con* 
triml? 

Then,Rea.ler.pan>;e,and dropa hollowed tear: 
No voniinoii Artist rests in glory here. 

Math 
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Hath Science darted her unclouded ray. 

And beam’d on thee in intellectual day ? 
With kindred duit thy favour’d feet have 
met: 

A glorious star of Science here is set. 

On some lov’d wife, perchance, thy hopes 
have hung. 

And children drawn instruction from thy 
tongue. • 

Tliou too may’at mourn. In Lowry all 
might see, [be. 

Whate’cr the Husband and the Sire should 
Perchance thy feelings have intensely glowed 
With Friendship's flame; iu him such feel¬ 
ings flowed. 

Art thou an outcast, and bereaved of all ? 
Uis ear was never closed to IMty’s call. 
Whoe'er thou art, if aught that’s wise, or 
just. 

Or good can move thee, venerate bis dost. 
In Glory’s field new Artists will arise. 

And strive us nobly fur a deathless prize . 
And new Philosophers will point the way 
'Pu Nature’s throne of light, and realm oi^ay. 
Others will act as well the husband’s part. 
Cherish the friend, or soothe the mournful 
heart; 

Or to their children prove preceptors kind; 
Guides of tlieir feet* and beacons of their 
mind. 

But Lowry blended all, yea all of these : 
Born to instruct, he chose the means that 
please i 

Great in lus mind, benignant in his heart; 
I'he light of Science, end the pride of Art! 

Ye golden stars, whose mystic lore he 
knew, [drew; 

Whose complex paths his hanS unerring 
Ye giant rocks, whose source his genius 
trac’d 

riiro’ many a fiery flood, or watery waste ; 
Femples of Greece and Rome, whoso beau¬ 
teous forms, 

Tho’ Time may bend, end desolating storms 
May whelm your glories in the dust, will 
stand. 

Preserv’d to future times by Lowry’s hand. 
Shrine of Batalha ; grandeur’s gorgeous 
throne, [mir own; 

Which Lowry’s matchless plates nave made 
Did not ye hear ? did not ye feel the swell. 
Whose note profound, yet thrilling, seem’d 
to tell [well. 

A mighty soul had bade the world fare- 
Tben go, ye sp’^ite of the great and wise, * 
Who strove on earth for &me’s immortal 
prize! 

Tell every fone in Grecian realms afar: 

Oh! tell the mountains, tell each radiant 
atar. 

That Lowry’s gone. With that bright ge- 
nint, fled [dead *. 

'The grace of Art, and Nature’s charm is 

Ah! who shall comfort us, when thus 
bereft, 

And who simply the void which Lowry left ? 

Gent. Mag. December, 1834. 

10 
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Art faded ,* Science languish’d; Genius vied 
With them in grief,jhud droop'd when Imivry 
died— 

Minerva veil’d in gloom her sacred head. 
And griev’d, as erst she griev'd, for Newton 
dead. 

The Muses {nused amid mthereal choir. 
And e’en Apollo half restrain’d his lyre. 

The Earth, kind Parent, spread thy couch of 
rest. 

And clasp’d thee gently to her silent breast, 
Honouring Famo ^t votary, os in times of 
yore: [fore. 

And Scipio’s dust, thy child who went bc- 
And long had moulder’d, felt as something 
dear. 

As something kindred was approaching near! 
Can earth and ashes mourn? then what 
• should we, ^ 

Wlio live, and feel the dread reality ? 

Say; shall we seek th’ abode his virtues 
grac’d ? 

The shrine is desolate ! the God displac’d! 
Sbjdl we to Learning’s faded bowers repair ? 
No Lowry pours the light of knowledge 
there! 

Oh! we will linger where his ashes sleep: 
And we’ll recite his praise, and fondly weep 
For him, who charm’d, culfghteu’d, form'd 
our mind. 

And mourn for him who felt for human kind. 
Me needeth nut a monumental stone. 

To make his intellectual triumphs kriown ; 
On adamantine base he rear'd a ^oue. 

His deathless works to every land proclaim 
How near perfection soar'd this sjn of fame! 

Ye groves, and pine-clod hills, whose 
evening gales. 

Waft the pure fragrance of the flowery vales; 
Lov’d fields of llamjistoad! where we often 
stray’iT, 

On lofty themes discoursing ; when he made 
Tliat beauteous spot his summer dwelling- 
place, 

And woo’d divine Philosophy, to cliase 
All care away : ye hours of bliss gone by; 
Pure flowing joys, whose springs are scarcely 
dry; 

Whose streams ti| Fancy's vision sparkle 
clear. 

And murmur sweetly yet in ipcmorj’s car!— 
But why these fund addresses, weekend vain ? 
C^aii they annihilate dark Plutos's r«ig * 

And call the mighty dead to lift again ? 

Ah me! the valliea smile; the ze^iyr 
breathes: [wreatnes. 

Spring's lilliod hand the blooming plain in- 
Luxuriant: Cynthia fills her silver horn : 
Night's purple robe the glittering stars adorn: 
You glorious Sun iUumes returning morn. 
With beams tlhqnenched; but on our wlst- 
• ful eyes. 

Thy beam, O Lowry, never more will rise! 
That power alone, who bade the world to be. 
Can raise another, wise and great like thee 1 
Oft. 30. H. S. Boyd. 

IIISTQ- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Od Weclnetday the 92d of December the 
King of France opened the session of Le> 
gislative Chambers. The Speech com¬ 
menced with an expression of grief for the 
death of the late King, and a just tribute to 
his merits as the autlior of institutions 
which, uniting the past and the pre¬ 
sent,” liave restored tranquility and happi¬ 
ness to France. It then grate^Iiy acknow¬ 
ledges the confidence displayed by the whole 
nation towards its />ew Monarch, and /le- 
elares that he knows\nd trill fulfil the du¬ 
ties of Royalty. The King observes, in al¬ 
lusion to the friendly dispositions of foreign 
governments, “ I shall neglect nothing to 
maintain this happy agreement, and the 
peace which is the consequence uf it. If is 
with this view that I have consented to pro¬ 
tract the stay in Spain of a part of the troops 
that my son had left there, after a campaign 
which as a Frepcltman and a father I may 
rati glorious. A recent convention has re¬ 
gulated the condition of this tem{H)rary mea¬ 
sure, which is calculated to conciliate the 
interests of the two Monarchies. The Just 
security which we derive from our external 
relatioyis iKIl favour the deveiopcment of 
OUT internal prosperity. I will second. Gen¬ 
tlemen^ these salutary movements, hy caus¬ 
ing those ameliorations which the interests 
of religion require to Im succesi-ively pro¬ 
posed to you. The King, my brother, ex¬ 
perienced great consolation in procuring tlie 
means to close the last wounds of the Revo¬ 
lution. The moment is come to execute 
the wise plaus which lie had conceived. Tiie 
situation of oiir finances will permit us to 
accomplish this great act of justice and uf 
policy, without augmenting the taxes, with¬ 
out cramping the different parts of the pub¬ 
lic service. For these results, we are in¬ 
debted to the order esta^ished by our con¬ 
currence, to the fortune of the State, to the 
peace which wq enjoy.” 

At the Court of Assize held at VersaHIcs 
a ifretch named Ledger woa sentenced 
to death, for strai^Iing, in the neighbonr- 
Load of Etampes, a young girl, 13 years of 
age, whose person ha violated, add after¬ 
wards drank her blood, and ate part of her 
flesh. He ia evidently insane, and the most 
horrible foots of the case (which Imve been 
proved to be true) rested solely on bis own 
confossion. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from Barcelona state that ex¬ 
traordinary exertions had been made in that 
*'ay to proedra recruits for the levy decked 


by the Spanish Government, the avowed 
object of which was to send troops to South 
America, but that they had entirely foiled, 
the Junta of Cabalonia having been unable 
to raise more than oue-third of the number 
required from that province, although they 
had gradually raised the bounty offered to 
each recruit from one to eight nnnees of 
gold. The Junta, to avoid unpleasant con¬ 
sequences from the Government, had drawn 
up a representation, in r.bich they enume¬ 
rate the efforts which they have made, and 
deplore their inutility. As if to moke up, 
however, for thia foilure by increased zeal, 
the Junta have condemned several persons 
implicated in the riot in March last, at the 
church of St. Monica, in Barcelona, to two 
years’ labour at tlio gallics, the evidence 
having failed in proving more than that 
there were strong grounds to suspect crimi¬ 
nality ! ! ! 

RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh, of tlia 
I!)th and SOtli of November, present a 
dreadful account of the calamities produced 
by au inundation of the Neva, not equalled 
within the memory of man. In some parts 
uf the town the waters rose to such a height, 
and with so great rapidity, that the inha¬ 
bitants had not time to save themselves, hut 
men, women, and children. Indiscriminately 
perished. ■ A storm accom|>anied this visi¬ 
tation of the waters, so violent as to roll up 
the sheet iron which covered the roofs of 
many houses, as if It hod been paper; broke 
in doors and windows every where, and com¬ 
bining its force with that of the current, 
swept away bodily some of the slightest ha¬ 
bitations. The magazines of wine, sugar, 
and other merchandize,, being princi]>aily 
in cellars under ground, and in the lower 
psits of the city, it is supposed that da¬ 
mage to the amount of mutions has been 
sustained by the merchants on this raelan- 
cl)oly occasion. The stores of raw sugar 
near the Custom-house, and the Herring- 
magazine, containing upwards of 60,000 
iMrrKls of that article of food, were irre¬ 
trievably ruined j guard-houses aud bridges 
destroyed; the streets of rttersburgh were 
covered tlia following day with bodies of 
animals which hod been drowned~with fire¬ 
wood, the storea of which bad been broken 
up, and drifted away in all directions—with 
sbipt, which had burst from their meor- 
jngs—with the ronteata of ravaged shops, 
and the materials 61 which wind and water 
Iwd overturned. Whtde villogea in the 
neighbourhood of the Ruaaian capital wero 
swept away! No food couM be bad in any 

quarter 
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quarter for days after the deluge had sub- 
aided—no payments were made—no money 
demanded! the ordinary transactions and 
affairs of men being altogether displaced 
and forgotten amidst this scene of over¬ 
whelming misery. The inundation appears 
to have subsided almost as suddenly as it 
came on—the 19th being the day on whi(^ 
it began and ended. The Exchange had 
been fitted up to receive 4,000 persons. 
The damage dene to tire Imperial fleet is 
described to be immense. Of 18 barracks 
15 were washed away. Cronstodt was com¬ 
pletely under water. Many merchantmen 
have perished; the Imperial Navy suflered 
extremely; a ship of the line of 100 guns 
stands in the great square, and two steam 
boats lie in the middle of the town, not for 
from the Theatre. Above one hundred per¬ 
sons are missed there. The Isaac’s Brdge 
is destroyed, and its immense foundation of 
blocks of granite was unable to resist the 
fury of the waves. A large three-masted 
vessel was driven against a house, which it 
knocked down. By order of the Governor, 
400 soldiers were employed in burying the 
dead.—Several charitable societies emulate 
each other in zea^ to relieve the unfortu¬ 
nate sufferers. The Emperor has already 
given a million of rubles; the Empress Ma¬ 
ria 50,000; the Grand Dukes, each 50,000; 
the Commeicial Fund of the Colonics, 
1,000,000 ; Count Scheroraeteff, 50,000 ; 
M. Mecheleff, 50,000. 

SWEDEN. 

Bernadotte has issued an edict res|>ecting 
public education, requiring the principals nf 
the Swedish Consistory Courts to elect only 
such persons for the ofllcc of churchwar¬ 
den (and parish instructor), as shall be ca¬ 
pable of teaching by the I^ancasterian sys¬ 
tem ; to replace the Curates, who arc stated 
to be far more numerous than necessary fur 
religious purposes or economy, by well-in¬ 
structed schoolmasters; to economize the 
fees of church livings, and the funds en¬ 
grossed hy the Clergy, and render such 
funds available for the purpose of public 
education.—Prince Oscar, eldest sun of the 
King, has been elected Chancellor to^ the 
Universities of Upsal and Lund. 

Ttie grand Canal of Gothland, which is 
to unite the North Sea with the Baltic with¬ 
out having to pass the Sound, is proceeding 
rapidly in its' execution under the auspices 
of the Swedish Government, which has 
adopted the policy of Louis XIV. in^ thus 
employing Uie military in time of jpeoce. 
'fhe distance is about SOO English' miles, of 
which nearly a fifth part is already exca¬ 
vated. The actual distance saved by thb 
canal, in the Baltic navigation, will be from 
500 to 600 miles. 

TURKEY. 

The Grand Signiur has issued a finnan 
prohibiting tlie ciiculatiou of (lie Scrips 


tures, which bod lieen translated into the 
Persian language. The firman ^as put into 
the hands nf the who sent for the 
Oiicfs of the different Christian sects, told 
them what the Sultan’s orders were, and' 
ordered them to cause »ll their people who 
had any of these books in their pt^ession 
to deliver them up, threatening to hang any 
mao who should be found to keep back any 
of them, file Cadi also ordered the seques¬ 
tration of the copies of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. 

PERSIA. 

Letters from Shiras announce, that on 
the 9th Chawal, 1339, which answers to 
the month of April, 1834, there bad been 
au earthquake, which lasted six days aud six 
nights without intenstption, and which had 
swallowed up more than the half of that un¬ 
fortunate city, and overthrown the other, as 
was the cose with the earthquake at Aleppo. 
Nearly all the inhabitants fell victims to 
this catastrophe; scarcely five hundred per¬ 
sons could save themselves. Other letters 
from Aborkoh announce, that the same 
shock, but less violent, had been felt there. 
Kazroou, a city between Aborkoh and Shi¬ 
ras, was swallowed up witlr almost the whole 
of its inhabitants, in consequence of the 
same earthquake. All tile mountains sur¬ 
rounding Kazroon were levelled by it, and 
no trace of them now remains. 

EAST INDIES^. 

Dispatches from the GovSnor-dxeucral 
of India detail the very difficulCand arduous 
services our forces have to perfom against 
the Burmese. “ Every act of the enemy,” 
says one account, evinces a marked deter¬ 
mination of carrying hostility to the very 
last extremity—approaching our posts day 
and night, under cover of an impervious and 
jncombustible jungle; constructing stock¬ 
ades and redoubts on every road and path¬ 
way, even within musket-shot of our sen¬ 
tries, and from these hidden fastnesses car¬ 
rying on a most trarborous and harassing 
warftre, firing upon our sentries at all hours 
of the night, and lurking on the outskirts 
of the jungle, fifr the purpose of carrying 
off any unlucky wretch whom chance may 
have thrown in their way.’4 

SOUTH AMERICA. • 

Wo learn through the American Jovnials 
that the Constitution of Mexico has^lieen 
finally and satisfactorily settled upon a fmit- 
ing which seems to promise durability. Ge¬ 
neral Victoria has been elected to adminis¬ 
ter tlie Government as President, with 
powers similar to those possessed by the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, and 
General Brflvo has been appointed Vice- 
President. The latter has given the best 

t iroof of his innocence of the dangerous am- 
>ition and jealousy of superiors, with which 
die has l)ecn cliarged, l<y accepting an office 
subordinate to toat occupied by Ii’m sup¬ 
posed rival. 
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An extnordinj QazetU| of tiio Istlunus of 
Fanamot cltf^iliug the furtlier progreas of 
tlie cause of Independence in Peru, uos arri- 
red. From this docUincnt we learn, that 
ever since the battle of Junm, the Spaniards 
have fled before their victorious opponents, 
with the greatest possible precipitation^ 
Their force had dwindled down to between 


[Dec, 

2,500 and 8,000 mem, and these wen dailj, 
dimmislung by desertion to the Patriot ranks. 
General Bolivar, in bis dispatch, expressly 
statej, that whatever may be the combiqatioa 
of the Spanish'Chiefs, or their plana, he is 
confident of efiFecting the liberation of Peru 
during the present year, and of consolidating 
her freedom by tbe liberating army. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

At a late Meeting of the Catholic Associ¬ 
ation in Dublin, Mr. O’Connell, whof*^resi- 
ded, rend the amount of the Catholic Rent 
received in the month of November. The 
total for that month* %as 3,007L 10s. 4d, 
M r. O'Connell said that they now had 5,000/. 
of the Catholic Rent funded. He then read 
the list of subscriptions received during the 
last week, the amount of which was 700/. 4s. 
Sd, Several sums of money, and letters pre¬ 
mising support to the Association, were 
received at the meeting. Mr. O'Connell 
announced, amid loud cheers, that three 
Catholic barristers were to proceed to Eng¬ 
land, in order to v&it the different Catholic 
Associations there,. Mr. Shiel, Mr. Woulfe, 
and himself, had been appointed for this 
purpose. They would visit the Catholic 
Associations in Liverpool, Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, cad other provincial towns of 
En^and', and also that of London. The 
imposing attitude assumed by this Association 
has causeh some alarm among the Protestants 
of Ireland. The Dublin Correspondent says: 
“ A worse tyranny never afflicted thj world 
than now prevails in Ireland. A mure cruel 
Inquisition never beat down tLe right to 
think and the liberty to act, in S|mia, than 
now lords it over the freedom of opinion in 
Ireland. The man who is not ready to con¬ 
tribute to the Rent, if he be engaged in trade, 
will soon be taught to ieani the perils of his 
fidell^ to himself and to his principles. 
The i^iliars of the Rent Inquisition are to 
be firand in all quarters; and the holy bro¬ 
therhood never intermit Ih zeal and impor¬ 
tunity a moment.” 

Mr. O'Connell has been arrested at Dublin, 
and bo^d Over to answer a chaige at the 
Sessions, for seditious words uttered at a 
Meeting of the Catholic Association. The 
sedition iiMnted to Mr. O’Connell it an al¬ 
lusion to fine victories of Bolivar in South 
America, and the expreasion of a hope that, 
if Ireland ba oppretaed beyond endurance, 
■be also may find a Bolivar. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM ‘VARIOUS. 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

iZat/i«iys.^Att Important Establishment 
hsa been formed, denominated the Liverpool 
and Manchester klail Road Company. ’Phe 
■loncy to be raised is 400,000/., in four thou¬ 


sand shares of 100/, each; and tbe advantage 
to be gained is tbe quick and cfaoap dispatch 
of merchandizo in that district. Cue thou¬ 
sand tons of merchandize pacs daily between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and by the route 
of the canals, tlie average time taken is 86 
hours, and the expence 155. per ton; whilst, 
by tlie proposed Rail-road, the time will be 
reduced from 86 to 5 hours, and the expence 
from 1 &5. to 1 Os. per ten. The Committee 
state, that merchandize is frequently brought 
across the Atlantic, from New York to 
Liverpool, in twenty-one days; while, owing 
to the various cause.i of delay to which tlie 
canals are subjected, goods have, in some 
instances, lieen longer oit their passage from 
Liverpool to Manchester! 

A Company has been formed for establish¬ 
ing Kail-roads, fur loco-molive engines, from 
the metropolis to the principal towns in 
Kent: their capital is one million, in 10,000 
shares of 100/. each; and an early application 
is to be made to Parliament for an Act to 
carry their objects into effect. 

A jietitiof bus been presented to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of Lon¬ 
don, by Mr. Thomas Gray, Author of “ Ob¬ 
servations on a General Iron Kailway,” 
pointing out the immense advantages tnat 
would attend the estabishment of a General 
Iron Railway to the City of London. The 
Petitioner states, that the Mails from London 
to Manchester, Liver]K)ol, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed witliin the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
within twenty-four. 

A Railway is immediately to be establislied 
between Glasgow and Eninburgh. 

Tile Caledonian Canal has so far succeeded, 
that in August last 121 vessels navigated 
some jx >ts of it: several with wool, passmg 
frqp Hull to Liverpool; others to and from 
Dumfries, Belfast, Londonden'y, or Liver¬ 
pool, Newcastle, Ste. with lime, slates, free¬ 
stone, salt, herrings, staves, deals, &c. 
Three steam-packets pass thrungb from In¬ 
verness ta GlMgow 1 the works ore however 
not yet completed, and tome part of the line 
is intended to be laid dry next summer, and 
deepened for 18 feet water, when the largest 
merchant vessels will pass from sea to s^a 
through this magnificent camd. 

Much time has been eonsumed lately on 
the cases of persons summoned for non-pay¬ 
ment ef Btuter Duest which the Magistrates 

have 
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though evidently printed in the reim 
of Charles the Seooiidt as appears By 
King Charles, Queen Catherine, aha 
James Duke of York, being mentioned 
therein, I have inspected at Sioit CoI« 
lege. It is a small duodmioib of 284 
pages, with a very terrinc wood-cut 

S iortrait of ''Elizabetba K^ina" as a* 
rontispiece. • 

Her Prayers have the followuig ti¬ 
tles : • 

1. ** A Prayer of Thanksgiving for 
the Overthrow of the Spanish mvy, 
sent to invade England, anno Domini 
1588.'* This is that printed in the se¬ 
cond volume of Nichols’s “ Progresses*' 
as an accompaniment to Stowe’s ac¬ 
count of the Queen's solemn Proces¬ 
sion to St. PSuT's. A manuscript copy 
of it is to be found in the Harl. MSS. 
No> 2044, where it is distinctly called 
" The Coppie of a Prahr which her 
Majestie made her selfe, and sayd it 
when she was at the ^rmon at St. 
Paules Crosse, the 24 of November 
1638.'’ • . 

2. ** Queen Elizabeth's Prayer for 
the Soccm. af Hel* NaVy, anno Oom. 
15g6.*’ The odeasittti of thiii was the 
well-known expedition to Cadik; and 
U is particularly mentioned by StoWe, 
as foltovlrs: " And in this meane time 
of all this businesse at Plimmouth 
[where the troops were mustered and 
embarked] the Qued'nes Majestic/well 
considering that the Lord of Hoastes 
blesseth the hoastes and forces of godly 
Princes, and giveth victorie to the 
fiiithfull armies, made a very devout 
Prayer to Almighty God for the good 
succMe of the Fleet, and sent it by 
Captainc l^watd Conway to the Ge¬ 
nerals, commanding that it should be 
dayly sayd throughout all the Fleete.'* 
Of tliis also I have seen a manuscript 
copy, in the hand-writing of the tiuip, 
in the Cotton MSS, Otho, E. ix. where 
it is called ** Her Ma“** ptyyat Medi¬ 
tation upon y* present Expraition, sent 
from Sir Root. Cecyll to y* Gen’ralW* 
of her Higbnes' Army at Plymowtb, 
inclos^ in this I're underwitten." As 
1 believe this Prayet to be unknown to 
modem readers, the subjoined tran¬ 
script of it miw intmst Clionas and 
others, who will find it copposed in a 
style very similar to that in page 98g, 
which was written in the rolTowing 
year. 1 Have followed the manoseript 
copy, bemuse, as Sprocold's is some¬ 
what modeiiuaed, the more antieut 


version mast most assimilate to that 
firto traced by the Queen's oWn pen t 
** Most oBinlpbt&C Miiber &#GaidSr of 
•II ouT worldt's WtisS, that onely sUmheit 
8c fiKtpnistS jv b^Mtai of sR herta^ ooitc^ts^ 
8c ib them leMt y* tm« orfsimdl Of sR ao- 
ekmi Intended; thod that 9j iby tbtd-slght 
dost traely diaoerae ho# no mallco of re- 
venm, nor quittance of iojurio, aCr desyfS 
of Uoodlhedde, nor greedeneac of lulcer, 
hadi bred the raaolution of our now aette 
out armyi bat a haedeful care 8c wary 
watche, y*t no neglect of fbea, nor over- 
auerty of haime, might breede either dante 
to ua or glory to them. Theta being uw 
gronnda, thou y>t diddest inapyrS y* mynd, 
we homblye bMeeeh with bended kneea, 
protper y< worke, & beat fbrewindea 

guyde the journey, epeede the victorye, 8c 
mue yv retume the aduancement of thy 
glorye, the tryumpheof thyfiune, & atierty 
to yc Realm, with yv leaat loaae of Engllw 
blonde. To theae devout petidone, Lord, 
givi thy bleaaed graont. Amen.” 

3. The third in Sorocold’s volume 
is '* Queen Elizabeth's Prayer for her 
Navy: A. D. ISQy.'*, Tnis is that 
printed in j^. 38^, a little modernized.— 
Besides the manuscript copies in the 
Harleian MSS. as mentioned by Clio- 
nas, 8 third (written temp. Eliz.) is in 
the Cotton MSS. Galba, D. xii. end- 
tied, ** A Prayer mayd by the Queene 
for the proSjkros successe oP the jour¬ 
ney begun.’^ It may be observecl that 
the word voyage was not at that time 
adopted into the English language} in 
the preceding Prayer the Queen uses 
journey where we should now say voy¬ 
age, and here agpiin “ the journey be- 
gtfn" was the sailing of the fleet. 

Bishop Tanner (Bibliotheca, p. S 60 ) 
mentions a Book of Prayers in the Nor¬ 
wich Library, Mieved to have formerly 
been Queen Elizabeth’s, which has in 
the beginning A Prayer to be said in 
time of extream liicknes,” written by 
the Queen’s own hand. 

In the Duchess of Pfirtland’s Mu¬ 
seum was “Queen Elizabeth’s Phiyer- 
book, which contains six Prayers, com¬ 
posed by her Mtljettyt and teriUem ly 
her own hand (in the true spirit of de- 
yotion) in the ntotest and most beaoti- 
fill manner apon vellum. Two of the 
Players are iri the Endirii language, 
one in Latin, one in Greek, one in 
Italian, and tme in French. On the 
inside of the covers are the pictures of 
the .Duke D’AIangon [Elizabeth’s soi- 
to(] and the Queen, by Hilliard $ the 
binding shagreen, with enhmelled 
clasps, knd in the WntiP df efoh a 
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Universal Education recommended in Ireland. Txciv. 


ruby.'* . (Malcohti's Letters of Gran¬ 
ger, V 0 I..II. p. gg.)k Can any of fbur 
correspondents inform jjhe wnere this 
precious volume is at prs^nt preserved ? 

From the preceding (Mlteuioea Cli- 
onas will perceive that the religious 
compositions of Queen Elizabeth can¬ 
not M called few. 

A particular and very accurate de- 
sciipnon by Mr.- Herbert (the editor of 
Ames) of a Manual of Prayers, which, 
superbly bound in solid gold, usually 
hung by a gold chain at the side of the 
maiden Queen, may be found in your 
vol. LXi. p. 28 ; and its enchased co¬ 
vers, representii^ the Judgment of So¬ 
lomon, and the Sefation of the Brazen 
Serpent, are engraved at p. 321 of the 
same vdume. This Manual is also 
noticed, and the engraving copied, in 
Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania, pp. 158, 
330, where we are told that the pcrSon 
who then owned it asked for it 150/. 
Other devotUmol volumes used by her 
Majesty, and particularly that which 



"A Prayer for all Kings and Princes, 
and especially for Queen Elizabeth, 
nsedjn tier Majestie’s Chappell,” Lon¬ 
don, 4to, .black letter, is in the British 
Museaqpt. 

Yours, &c. Nepos. 


Mr. CJrbak, Exeter, Dec. 4. 

H aving as a miUtaty man been 
long stationed in Ireland, I in¬ 
variably found, from continued in¬ 
quiry and observation, that deplorable 
sgnorance and straitened circumstances, 
mqoently approaching to starvation, 
rendered a people, naturally of a good 
disposition, ready tools of mischief in 
the hands of the unprincipled and art¬ 
ful, working but their own iniquitous 
purposes. These leaders into evil,— 
** Pedant meliera j^ohantque, detf^- 
ora sequunturd* One source of the 
miseries of a fine population is too 
well known to originate in the non¬ 
residence of landed proprietors, at least 
during some part of the year > and it 
seems to be now gfflerally allowed, 
thsit an evil threatening the most se¬ 
rious consequences must,ere long be 
abated Iw the unavoidable applic»tipn 
of an emcient ledslative measure.— 
The instruction of the lower order is 


strenuously opposed by-those who dre 
well aware of alt the -ultiroate conse¬ 
quences of enabling the human mind 


to judge for itself, instrad of lying un¬ 
der the perpetual delusion of error, art¬ 
fully inculcated, and unremittingly 
maintained. Unfortunately misused 
Religion is called in to aid' and sus¬ 
tain a continuance in darkness and er¬ 
ror. The wretched Irish peasant is 
^told that it is sinful in the extreme to 
read the Bible, and tHat nrimts only. 
arerapalifietl and intended to search 
the i%riptures, and to communicate to 
their flocks such biblical doctrine as 
they only are calculated to impart to 
them. Now it has so happened, that 
with the best intentions we have hi¬ 
therto acted in absolute aid of this 
malevolent procedure, by teaching 
what is essentially requisite, the Eng¬ 
lish language, through the medium of 
extracts from the Bible; and of this 
the priest has advantageously to pro¬ 
mote hidden designs, fuuy availed him¬ 
self in resisting and condemning what 
is contrary to a tenet certainly unsanc¬ 
tioned in Holy Writ, however impli¬ 
citly believed.— Mr Urban, let this sad 
error be done, away without loss of 
time; and let the English language 
be taught simultaneously throughout 
the whole country, without any allu¬ 
sion to the sacred volume, which in 
the silent course of tiqie will amply 
vindicate its own rights, and turn from 
the ways of darkness to the ways of 
light/he lower order in Ireland, who, 
once taught to read, will become in 
due time self-converted. If it should 
cost even a million a year, not an in¬ 
stant should be lost in establishing 
Schools over the whole face of the 
Emerald Isle; and all children of a 
certain description, atxive six years of 
age, should oe positively required to 
repair regularly to these Schools. Every 
measure short of this decisive and sa¬ 
lutary plan will, in the opinion of the 
bdst-informed whom I consulted, prove 
nu;>atory and ineffectual. 

1 found that the common people did 
not even rainprehend what was meant 
by Catholic Emancipatidn, an abused 
term now thrown aside, with higher 
objects in view, and extending to the 
first dignities of the State. The calm¬ 
ness recommenced is manifestly insi¬ 
dious ; while evidently a fearful storm 
is gathering; and of this Government 
appears to be quite aware, from the 
judicious medsures of precaution adopt¬ 
ed to meet any sudden exigency. 

It is said Inat a pflAciided Opposi¬ 
tion man will do just that quantum of 

mischief 
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mischief that will either hriig him in, 
or render him' popular among 0 de¬ 
scription whom secretly he despises % 
viz. those who have eveiy thing to 
ain and nothing to lote by innovatibns. 
t is, however, expected that at the 
meeting of Parliament, both sides of 
the House will‘cordially unite in dis¬ 
couraging the present dangerous de¬ 
signs in Ireland.—If emigration, on a 
liberal scale, to Australasia, wire given 
into, much of the sufferings of the 
Irish population would be alleviated, 
svith individual and general benefit. 

Yours, &c. John Macdomalu. 


' Mr. Urbak, Alphittgton, Nov. 5. 
HE following is an extract from 
the Monthly Reviewer’s late re¬ 
marks on "Bloomfield’s Remains:’’ 

" The biography of Bloomfield wilP sup¬ 
ply enother proof of a fact on which it ■■ 
painful to reflect j viz. that the possession 
of OEMius is seldom favourable to the hap¬ 
piness of the individual. Even when tne 
external circumstances of the party are com¬ 
patible with the habits of life and feelings 
to which such a temperament gives rise, we 
too frequently find that high oxirips is a 
bane rather ^thau a blessing: but when it is 
conjoined with poverty and dependence, it 
is umost impossible that the possessor of 
it can enjoy any thing like substantial hap¬ 
piness.” 

Perhaps some of your literary Cor¬ 
respondents will have the goodness to 
communicate their sentiments on this • 
peculiar topic; but to me it appears 
that, taking the su^ect in the same 
point of view at the Reviewers, all the 
fervent appeals to Apollo by ancient 
and modern writers, all the divine ho¬ 
nours paid to him, and all the fasci¬ 
nating descriptions of Mount Parnas¬ 
sus, must be founded in coniplete 
error 1 < 

It is doubtless requisite, before any 
argument can be adduced on either 
side of the question, that the true 
meaning of the word csNins should 
be properly defined; and also to know 
whether any person really infected 
with this deplotable diteaee» would 
ever wish to he cured it. 

If OEKivs should be thought a bane,” ' 
And trhat we ought to dreed, 

Happy those eeulls devoid of brain 1 1 

Rejoice each BLUNDBaHlAO 1 

Your^ jic. Posticus. 
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Brood’s Catai.oou|, i664. 

Mr. ffRBAN, Exetert Dec. 8. 

O N (heterrival of the last 'monthly 
ptucel at the l^on and Exeter 
Institution in this ci^, a member, on 
reviewing some of the new books and 
periodical publications, expressed much 
surprise at the mass of numerous ad- 
vertisennents sewed or bound up with 
several of them, and intimated to the 
company jpresent, that it was a modem 
system of publishing literary intelli- 
^nce, unknown or not adopted in for¬ 
mer ^ times. Prob«d)ly this sentiment 
Obtains with nAuy 1 though such who 
are in the habits of examining exten¬ 
sive libraries are aware that it is a very 
old custom, and no doubt of more tin » n 
200 years standing. Permit me, there- 
«fore, for the information of sotoe of 
your readers, to describe in your valu¬ 
able Miscellany a list of a copious as¬ 
semblage of advertisements, of larger 
bulk than any conveyed in our parcel, 
and now 161 years since; for as 1 was 
recently glancing over an old book, 
"The l^een's Closet opened, and 
Queen’s Delight,” illustrated with a 
striking portrait (engraved by Faith- 
orne) of Queen Henrietta, consort of 
King Charles the First Q 2 mo), my 
attention was unexpectedly arrest^ in 
observing attached to the end of it a 
Catalogue of strange, singular, and cu¬ 
rious publications offeroa lor general 
sale, dt a Mr. N. Brook, a notable 
Bookseller, who flourished in Itondon 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Pursuing my investigatidn, 
my admiratron was greatly excited with 
the interesting contrast pmented in 
this list to the enlightened, spleodid, 
and refined ,prodnction 8 publuhed at 
this day. As a bookseller and trades¬ 
man we may suppose Mr. B. was emi¬ 
nent and resp^table, hy«the many 
books printed for him, and from hia 
formidable exhibition of suc[| a mar¬ 
ketable assortment of popular and then 
prevailing literary articles, so suitable 
aud congenial to the taste and humour 
of those times. His stock of new books 
in po 88 es!sira appean pretty considera¬ 
ble : th^ list of copies detailed occupy 
about two-dozen pge 8 ,'and not less 
than 200 distinct works. He seems to 
have earried on a very brisk trade in 
magical, attrolo^al, and omsU acten- 
tifieal hookst for hts Catalogue ts abun¬ 
dantly stored with those favourite and 

precious 
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precioM iDon«tB of tbat time, and aie 
allotted in a Kparate department, unde^ 
the fbllomngtitlO, vb^ '*eflLdmirabIe 
and learned Trntisea of Occult Sci* 
ences in,PhilosoDhy,MBgi&, ^eindo* 
gie, Gedmancy, ChymUuy^Ph^ognOi* 
my, and Chiromab^.*’ 

1 sball sdcct fiiur samplea di thia 
clan, vit. 

1< Supcrnaioral Sights and Apjiari* 
tions seen in London, June 50 [per¬ 
haps intended fat 30], l044, by W. 
Lilly., 

9. Teratologiai or a Discovery of 
God's Wanders, manifetaed by bloody 
Kain and Water, ^ S. 

3. The Wot to Blis8,dia three Books,* 
a veOT learned Treatise of the Pbiloso- 
phera Stone, made pnblick by Elias 
Asbmole, esqt 

4. Chiromanoj^t or, the Art of Di- 
oioii» hy the Lines engraven in the«. 
Hsmo of Man, by Dame Nature, in 
199 genUure^ by G. Wharton, esq. 

This Catalogue has a prominent and 
nmning faead-tkle be every leaf, vm. 

** Booka sold by ^athania Brook at 
the Angel in Gomhill." 

The rise's 6f the books ara not de¬ 
scribed diTOoghout, only in two or 
three mrianCes; and no price is marked 
to any book, Except one, which is the 
ibllowing: ^*King Charles the First 
hb Meditations in 94“, with his Ma- 
jesdes Reasons against the High Court 
of Justice: also, the Papers that passed 
betwixt his Majesty and MV. Alex. 
HinderSon, fit to he Used in all private 
FamrUes, 6d. price.*’ 


9. The ^Mysteries of Love and EIo.< 
quence; <v, the Arts of wooing and' 
complimentino, aa riiey are mannaged 
in the ^ring Garden, Hide Fhrk, the 
New Exchange, and odier eminent 
Places I a Work in which is drawn to 
the Life the Deportment of the roos( 
acopmpKshed Persons, the mode of 
their courtly Entertainments, Treat¬ 
ment o^ their Ladies at.Bails, their ac¬ 
custom^ Sports, l^roUs, and Fancies 1 
the Witchcrafts of their persuasive 
Language in their Approches, or other 
more secret Dispatches: by E. P. 

3. An Artof Logick'i accurate Com¬ 
pliment, Fancies, Devices,^ Experi¬ 
ments, Poems, Poetical Fi^'tions, and 
^la-mode Letters, by I. C.; to which 
is added these several coivtly Games, 
viz. Ombre, Piquet, Chess, Gieek, and 
Cribbage, &c. 

^ 4. Oedipus; or, the Resolver of the 
Secrets or Love, and othw Natural 
Problems, 

&. NMturnal Lucubrations} with 
other W^tty Epigrams, and Epitaphs, 
by R. Chamberlun. 

0. The Character of Italy; or, tho 
Italian anatomiz’d, by an English Chi-* 
ruigeon. 

^ 7* The Cortiplete Midwife’s Prac¬ 
tice enlarged, in the most weighty and 
hmh Concernments of tbd Birth of 
Man, with Instructions of tbe QuOi^n 
of France’s Midwife to herDaii^tera 
little before her Death, &c.” 

Yours, fcc. 

Shirlbt Woolmbb. - 


Sneh as Mr. Brook considered his 
superior or elegant toorfu are arranged 
alao/together, wi^ a formal title (as 
under), from which 1 shall extract a 
few spttimeos verbatim ., 

" Elennt Treatises in Humanity, 
History, I>escriptiQn of Countreys, Ro¬ 
mances, aq^ Poetty. 

1. Naps upon nmassus, a sleepy 
Muse nipt and pinch’d thowh not 
awaked / such volontaiy ana jovial 
Copiei or Verses is w^ lately received 
from some of the Wits iuthe Hiuve|- 
sity, in.n froliidi} dodieated toGondi- 
ber^s Mistriss by Joueis and. 

others: whorcuoto ia added, for the 
Demtmstratien ^ ftie Authol's ftvs- 
saick Excellencies^ his Epistle to nne 
of the Universities, with the Answer f 
together with two Satirical Chaiactcis 
and an Anriquary, whH marginal Notes 
by a Friend to the Reader. 


New C0UIIT8 or Josticb at Wbst- 
mihstbr. 

I N the fortner part of this volnme, p. 

' 930f ^ Jpvc > ftift report of a de¬ 
bate in the House of Commons on the 
'alterations taking place at the Rojfral 
Priace at Westminsto*, and the other 
RoysA Pala^ This was followed up 
by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mtttee to consider of the libildiog of 
the Courts of Justice in St. Maranret’s- 
street and New Palace-yard.'* Of this 
CoinmicteC M#. Banker acted as Chair¬ 
man; and the Reporr, drawn op by 
hint; is so liiminoas and full of corrmt 
notions on ftie subject, that we cannot 
resist itftmrporatine a odOsidenble fmr- 
tion of it into our Work, in which has 
already appeared, so much relative to 
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the alterations In the neighhoorhood of a tight 
WestminsterHalt*. ♦ 

** The SciMt CemnittM (mys the Re* 

Mrt). to whon the eooouiitof the expeneee, 

&c. wu refemdt—haling viewed the build'* 
log wluch ie now in ftogmt, aad ekannaed 
the ponnd'plen, began by snggwting to 
Mr. Soane auoh altantiou m oceorred^to 
thenit and recommending a reconsideration 
of those parts which qipwed ot^tionable, 
ur opshie of improvement. * 

** ^e Select Committee deenud it es¬ 
sential that the Northern cntraace of West¬ 
minster Hall, which is so beautiful in itself, 
and baa been lately so adminddpr restored, 
should stand forward as the principal and 
prominent object to all those who enter the 
metropolis by Westmmster Bridge, or who 
approaoh the Courts Justice, or die 
Houses of Parliament, or. the Abbey; and 
oonsequently, that any new- structure to be 
raised in its vicinity should bn bept en¬ 
tirely subordinate, both in b^ht mid al- 
lignment, to that noble monument of anti¬ 
quity. Ihe completion of the stone hnild* 
ing opposite to the eastern end of St. Mar¬ 
garet's Church was necessarily connected 
with tho fonnatiofoof the new Coqfts which 
ate placed within it| but this biulding, 
whicn was left undnishad on one side of its 
•antra, t^quiied, as far as symmetry and good 
effect were concerned, notbii^ beyond an 
addition of the same length, with a square 
turret towards the Norw, similar to that 
which ft presented to the South of the cen¬ 
tre, according to the original design of Mr. 

£[ent, made between tbs years 1730 and 
1740, which is still in existence. • The ren¬ 
dering this building sgain irregular, by 
making that side of the centre too long, 
which was antecedently too'short, and the 
sflFectlng of this irregularity by the addition 
of two Venetian windows, with one rectan¬ 
gular window interposed^ mid another placed 
at the curvilinear extremity, obviously called 
for revision and correction. A diinf point, 
of no less unportance than either of the two 
fiirmer, naturally obtruded itself upon the 
no^ of your Committee, when to^ ob- 
served the great protection of tbia exeros- 
ceat port into New n^we-yatd, and the in¬ 
congruous s^le of andiiteotnre which thus 
comes into iitimediate contact mth that 
mamifioent and enriched ipeoimro of OctMc 
anmitectunf to whh^ ft ia ai^oined. 

** The firit improvemetato to vdiich diese 
remarks nataiisUy led, would have occashmed 
the removal afl Aat portion of the new 
■traefurw which nmdsrs the stOM baUdbig 
irrsgnlar, so As to temdnate ft at ite’Aumt, 
and to carry outer waH paralM to tha 
tanacacf Nm PalOoe^ard, until ft should 
join the waU of Westminster Hall at 

* See vol. xcii. U. pp. 91—109, 489 { 

*XCIT. i. 990 ! U. 490. 


I but ypnr CMpn^teo hav« 

__I Une, dthongli In point Of 

effect dw mrat d%ible, on roeontit ^ the 
want of sumdent space mr the intended 
Courts, urhia this nttrkted iuea woidd 
not Affonih wd also on eoronht of dte Wge 
addltiondexpenie which the reiuoflog of so 
many wslls, and ncuting the wfaitieTlcsign 
must unavoidkbte occasion, besides the loss 
of time in finishing the several Coarts, 
which ought on no secount to be unneees- 
sarii y d elayed. 

^^xhe dimeniions allotted fo the several 
Courts, having been settled by the architect 
conformably to the ifiraetion of the Jii3|gee 
in each of them; were considered by yobr 
Committee as' fixed and IminutAbfo; die 
connection also and ootimunicAtion between 
dich Court sad d** others, and between all 
the Courts and the Hall, seemed so well and 
Judiciously arran^, as to be parfoothr an- 
tisfactory { and the keeping of all tbeC^ta 
on the same side of the Hall, although not 
equally essential, wm deemed expedient,, tw 
prevent any farther procrestination in 
platiM them. 

'* lu the amended plan and elevation j^re- 
pared by Mr. Scade, Jn coafiiimity to the 
directione of your Ccesmittee, and nbw Iqid 
before the Honae, the and situetiiM 
assigned to every one of the Courts are pre¬ 
served as they stood in ids original dmu^t; 
and nothing is proposed to be eltered or 
disturbed, sb ftr as tiiose principal dSvitions 
are effect^; but the front towards New Far 
lace-yard, contrining the three Venetiwi 
windows, is recomm^ed to beftaken 'down, 
and set as for back as die boundary wall of 
the Court of King's Bench, ao as to saeif- 
fice only some siwl rooms. 

“ Uponkhe removal of this Italian foqade, 
it became en important question in what 
, style end character the intended front ought 
to be constructed, your Committee bray; 
well aware how fffioult and hazardous a 
task ft it to place modem Gothic by the sMw 
of such a stmoture as Westminster HeU, 
end beingelmost deterred by the nosucosss- 
foi attempts in tiie neighhonrhoad of |lioA 
Houses of BHrliaSsent, fma venturing (o' re¬ 
commend a second trial. Iliae Mte, how- 
aver, after the best consiisratktt. v^h ihqy 
have bestowed upon the sa)b;)edk, i^yAum- 
stances which preponderate hi their Ju^ 
ment in fovou^ of foUbwliig &e,BOciwt 
style: tii^ Aidimit to the iroiiie^ that tiie 
d^9 Ana ebneequenCW of the ebOAnce fo 
the futt win bs DM ebnsttlted by nautUqg 
tlMse''Additi«u ae desigoed to bA accessary, 
suborfinate, -and dependent n^on the Rul 
at tltelr principal; a ganeral tone of unt- 
fondty aiA consiitciioy will also ba jaai- 
^tetvad, whteh b visibly wantbig in. the mt- 
itting elevation i nor oao it eieape (ha ob- 
^aamKum of ^ Honae, (hat whmevor^ 
mean and decaying edifieea of briek or ptaa- 
ter 00 UiA Eaateni aide of the Hall are re¬ 
moved,' 
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noTod, aaother &briok filled with Ve* 
netin between the Hall and the 

Rirer, oonld (^ly render the incimgniity aitd 
diacordance htill more gluingfuid unsightly; 
for it must always be Imme iomind, that tne 
demsion to be now made relah pot only to 
one side of the Hall, nor to one sWle buUd* 
ing, bat that the future biulding towards 
tne Rim must necessarily conform to the 
elevation which fimrms the sulject of this 
Report. Another reason for adhering to 
the Gothic style will be found in the greater 
focility which it affords for breaking the con¬ 
tinuity of the stone building which produces 
the irregularity before noticed, by giving a 
different character to the northern division 
of it} and this apparent disunion will be fur¬ 
ther effected by reducing the heieht of this 
division, and by frontin^t with &th stone, 
instead of Portland, which will take the 
same colour with the enhance to the 
Hall, where that material has been made 
use of*. 

In the interior fitting up of the two unfi- 
nis^^ Courts, it will be proper to abstafb 
from all ornaments and decorations which do 
not appear to suit the grave and tmadomed 
oharaoter of a tribunal for the administra¬ 
tion of justice, whiih, in fiwt, requires no¬ 
thing b^qnd just proportion and evident fit¬ 
ness for its purpose, combined with the most 
perfect simplicity and plainness. The pas¬ 
sages leading to and from those Courts, 
should also par|ake of the same unassuming 
qualities. 

With regafd to public buildings in general, 
this vast Metropolis presents a much smaller 
number of those which con be denominated 
grand or omamental, than its extent and 
opulence would induce a stranger to expect; 
for it must be confessed that, weth the ex¬ 
ception of the two Cathedrtis, of three of 

* The chief alterations and improvements* 
recommended 1» the Committee, and now 
carnii^ into raect, were the following:— 
1. To rebuild the wtil connecting with the 
N.W.' tower of Westminster Hall, to the 
height of 34 foet, setting it back in a line 
with the S. side of the octagon turret. — 
8. To build new front and return wail next 
New Palace-yardf at for as the proposed 
Octiignn Tower, in the Gothic style, witjk 
moulded plinths, foscias, and cornices, and 
surmouhtM with battiemjsqted paiapets, the 
apertuAs to correspond with, the windows 
of Westminster Hall. ■ 8. To erect au Oc- 
tamn .Tower, at tlie N. W. angle of the 
bmldin^, 18 feet diameter, aiid '70 foet .high, 
eontaining four stories, the upper ornament¬ 
ed comice and battlement to coimpqnd with 
those of the towers of WestmUpiter Hall.— 
We aie hapjiy to be enabled to say, that 
these alterations will add grntiy to the 
beauty of the antient Palace, jiarticnlarly 
when approimhed from Westminster Bridge * 


the stone bridges over the Thames, and 
some vaiy^w other structures, it offers but 
little thiU deserves admiration; and it is 
further to be regretted, that this deficiency 
arises not ao much from cost having been 
spared, as from good taste having been want¬ 
ing. Large works have, in some instances, 
been undertaken hastily, and without duo 
qpnsideration; others nave been committed 
to the persons who accidenttily happened at 
the time to be attached as surveyors to the 
severabdepartments; but a general and su¬ 
perintending eye has always wen wanting to 
pervade, dii^, and control the whole. 

If a superintending and controlling 
power of this description should at any time 
be fortunate enough to meet with such a 
rare combination of talent as might exhibit 
marks of original invention, unitw to a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the principlos by which 
the great masters of ancient art conducted 
their works, we might expect to see sym- 
metry, proportion, and dignity, given to our 
public Doildinga, and an honourable compe¬ 
tition successiully maintained, with all that 
is a^irable and pre-eminent, either in an- 
eieat or modem architecture. 

It would be an unnecessary, and possi¬ 
bly an ij^vidious task, even if it were witiiin 
the provWe of your Committee, to pursue 
thu subject further, by entering into any de¬ 
tailed examination of recent instances ; but 
they may be allowed to observe, that the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, whidi 
stands so eminent among all the buildings in 
this part of Westminster, owes more of its 
imposing effects to the scale and grandeur 
of its proportions, and to the relative cor- 
respondance of all its parts, than to its 
highly enriched and well chosen orders and 
decorations. A space is now open for mo¬ 
dern ability to show, whether it can produce, 
on the other side of that fine street, some • 
tlung which may be worthy to stand nearly 
opposite to this splendid relic of the ancient 
Palace. 

“ Your Committee cannot dismiss the 
matter referred to them, without endeavour¬ 
ing to impress upon the House the. impor¬ 
tance, in a nationid point of view, of paying 
more attention to the public edifices which 
may'hereafter be required, than has been 
m to .those already erected. In a pe- 
.riod dfotinguished by its progress in un- 
prqvementa of so many kinds, fertile in in¬ 
ventions of such various descriptions, emi¬ 
nent in the. encouragement of all the arm 
which am dmiominatra liberal, and active in 
the diffribion of knowledge, and the exten- 
aicn.'c^ s^nce, it becomes a matter o£ won¬ 
der no fees than of regret, that Ai^iteetun 
has net k^ pooe with out other.sdvanccs.to- 
wards permetion, and that we am atUl obliged 
to low for exam^s of excellence in -uta 
art, either to times that am past, or to 
otitV countriwi itther than to our own." 
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REVIEW OF NEW TUBLICATION^ 


14S. Ramesfs; an Egyptian Tales 
Historical Notes qf Ae Era of the Pha¬ 
raohs. 3 vols. 8vo. * 

WERE it*[wssible for Moses to be¬ 
come the Reviewer of this bQtfk, we 
doubt not but he would pronounce its 
author learned in all the wisdom of 
the E^ptians; but in their opinions of 
that wisdom, we think that the critic 
and the writer would widely differ. 
Pre-eminence in mechanical sci^ce 
is of much earlier growth than intel¬ 
lectual refinement, and a people very 
powerful in the former, may be veiy 
deficient in the latter. 

The judgment of the ancients was 
intolerably bad. They consigned the 
study and exercise of the fine and*me- 
chanical arts to slaves, and considered 
the art of war and the childish myste¬ 
ries of the priesthood to be the only 
proper studies of freemen. _ The su¬ 
perstition of Egypt was, besides, pecu¬ 
liarly silly in its leading feature, the 
apotheosis of animals, and it grossly 
impeded the intellectual improvement 
of mankind by its untrue and mis¬ 
chievous adage, that virtue could not 
he taught, symbolized by-the maxim 
—“ Plant not a palm tree.” (See Plu¬ 
tarch de Isule et Osiride.) Prom the 
Lingam of India, it introduced the 
Phallic worship, which Melampus 
thought proper to transplant into 
Greece; and a much greater mischief 
to the moral perfection of civilization 
cannot be well devised. Egypt cer¬ 
tainly propagated an unreasonable por¬ 
tion of nonsense over the whole world, 
and it 'only received a partial check, 
from the superior taste and judgment 
of the Greeks. If they did ^adojit 
much of the folly, they at least dis¬ 
guised it in an interesting dress, and 
they madf it an admirable vehicle for 
the improvement of Commerce and the 
Arts. 

There is another thing of import¬ 
ance in the superstition of Efi^pt. It 
abounded in inoivtrosities*, like five¬ 
headed and twenty-armed Cities, the 
most crnitemptiUe of all idolatry, and 

* The twreliefs of Hermonthis abound, 
with most tasteless figures of this kind. 
Gzmt. Mao. Suppl, XCIV, Part 
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the most ruinous of ^II things to the 
arts, for the beau ideal it keeps out of 
sight, ind the expression of soul and 
dignity by figure and feature, ail which 
the Greeks brought to perfection. 

Egypt, however, was—though in 
certain respects an old-woman tutoress, 
mingling ghost-stories, charms, super¬ 
stitions, and trash, with her instrnc- 
tions—the school-mistress to Greece, 
many of whose sages travelled there, 
like tyro-pedag.f^ucs, under Dr. Bell’s 
system, to the Central School in Lon¬ 
don, The state of its civilization, 
however imperfect, is therefore a' cu¬ 
rious subject of knowledge. The book 
before us is written purposely to com¬ 
municate this information; and it is a 
sort of Egyptian Telemachus. Ra- 
meses is a fine heroic and virtuous cha¬ 
racter, and he is mdUe to introduce *us 
into a Library and ]V|useum united of 
the arts and knowledge of this build¬ 
ing, symbolizing, and riddle-making 
people. We speak in this fdrm, be¬ 
cause the enthusiasm *of the author 
might lead unwary readers to suppose 
that Egyptian antiquities wure as justi¬ 
fiable objects of study as those ofGreece; 
but this is not the case. They can ne¬ 
ver be the arbiters and guides of fine 
taste. However, the knowledge of a 
thing may be useful, though it can 
never become a standard fit for imita¬ 
tion, and in this view we recommend 
the work before us. It is properly 

a nrted by notes, one of which we 
extract from vol. 11. p. 2g0: 

In the yen period of the erection of 
the tower of BaIm], mankind already were 
degenerated into apostacy: how and bv 
what modes the human* mind was actuated 
> to transfer the worship of the true Ood to 
idols of the human form, and the heavenly 
bodies, is too extenuve a field to ^ter upon 
here; it has occupied hundreds of heads 
and thoiuands ofvolunws; one fact is clear— 
It was veiy early after the deluges for in 
Joshua, Abraham’s forefathers are spoken 
of as idolaters, and Abraham lived but a few 
geiieratlaas after Noah. Whether the tra¬ 
dition of drman-God veiled in the first pro¬ 
mise, led to a proneness of catching such 
manifostatious of divinity; and ambition 
worked this temper into a thirst for power, 
as in the name and character of Ninus or 

Nimrod, 
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Nimrod, and ha metropdlls Nineveh seems 
implied;—one Act seems certain,—that 
from the true worship of God they Mki 
Allen into the adoration of A male and fe¬ 
male, whom by a species if Avater they 
deemed the divinity. Thesafopns become 
deified, embraced all the combining features 
of the first pair, End of Noah aid his con¬ 
sort; and upon this base was established 
and graduated that system of Bhoodism or 
worship of the great Father and Mother, 
which spread over the East, and still exists 
there.” 

Now this is precisely the science of 
the day upon the subject of Mytho¬ 
logy. But it is not supported by his¬ 
tory. Idolatry seems a natural conse¬ 
quence of the extreme ignorance pF 
the people. The Ui^ty of Deity is to 
ns an intuitive suggestion; but it is 
evident, from the difficulty of Moses 
with the children of Israel, even under 
the sup|)ort of miracles, that he could 
nof restrain them from idolatry. Hdls 
the worship of a deified Noah and his 
wife any connexion with the supersti¬ 
tion of the South Sea Islands? In 
Franklin’s Essay 8 ^§ Remarks concern¬ 
ing the Savages North America (vol. 
II. p. 123), we are told by one of the 
Indians, that a beautiful young woman 
descended from the clouds, and that 
where .her Hght hand touched the 

S 'round, they found maize; where her 
ell hand Jlouched it, they found kid¬ 
ney b^ns; and where ner backside 
(stc) sat on it, they found tobacco.” 
The story of Saturn and Rhea, and 
swallowing the stone, &c. is 
equally irrational; and if Noah and 
his wife had been the original objects • 
of primitive idolatry, we apprehend 
that Deucalion and Wrrha would be 
clearly recognized in the fabulous his¬ 
tory of Saturn and Rhea, or of Jupi¬ 
ter and Juno. But the fact appears 
clear from the success of Joanna South- 
cote, &c. that idle stories were abso- 
Intely invented, end incorporated with 
astronomical subjects, as the Sun and 
the Moon were to savages ostensible rei- 
present^tions of the Deity. ** As among 
the planets, the Sun possesses incom¬ 
parably the highest lustre, it became 
the symbol of the Supreme Pbwer.*' 
(Tilloch on the Apocalypse, l69); and 
»mbols are natural results of the in¬ 
fancy 'of language. MeQ|(aaya the 
same author) must possess ideas before 
they seek woitis to express them j and 
when new ones are produced^ making 
use of the language they possets, they 
are obliged to have recourse to such 
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natural objects around them, as are 
known Or supposed to possess quali¬ 
ties or properties in some way resem¬ 
bling the idea they wish to communi¬ 
cate.^' (p. 161 .) Abstract ideas, such 
as that of the Deity in after-times, man¬ 
kind did not know or comprehend; 
but, beginning with fables, they pro- 
deeded to the heavenly^ bodies as an 
improvement, and so on to others. In 
short/>i^ our opinion. Mythology grows 
out of a general state of ignorance, es¬ 
pecially in regard to abstract ideas, and 
nothing else; for we find, in the pre¬ 
sent 'day, that the gru 8 «est absurdities 
on religious subjects still find advo¬ 
cates. An animal might as reason¬ 
ably be deemed a god, as a pauper of 
Bristol with an internal disease, be ac¬ 
counted the mother of a future Saviour, 
after the Scriptures had [lositively de¬ 
clared that no such future personage 
was to be expected.—We, therefore, 
think that Mythology, in origine, im¬ 
plies only a state of society when ab¬ 
stract ideas were unknown, and fables 
were bslievcd and taQght. 

With regard to the arts practised in 
Egypt, Gibbon says that the useful and 
indispensable arts are eternal; and he 
instances the position in the plough 
and aggcultoral tools. Egypt pro¬ 
bably improved upon India; Greece 
upon Egypt; and the moderns upon 
all. The principles of mechanics are 
few andlimited} and it is not possible 
to be possessed of any not now under¬ 
stood. 

Here we must leave our author. He 
has laudably collected the leading fea¬ 
tures of Egyptian science and wisdom 
(as it is called) into a focus; and find¬ 
ing, as we have done, tliat it has.fur¬ 
nished subjects for our manufacturing 
patterns, we have as laudably, we hope, 
depreciated the taste. Chinese fashions 
were, half a century ago, in similar 
vogiib;, but are they auxiliary to taste? 
Art we to have lean figures with cat's 
eyes deemed proper and most tasteful 
substitutes for the Belvidere Apollo 
and Medici Venus? Cer&inly not. 
As a work of curiosity, a useful scien¬ 
tific vehicle of instruction for the un¬ 
learned, we agaia recommend the 
book before us. exhibits in a mo¬ 
ral ins^Hctive stbry a valuable portion 
of ancient history; and though from 
public views we nave opposed the en¬ 
thusiasm of the author, we feel no dis¬ 
position to dispute his knowledge or 
nis talent. 


HC. The 
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146 . The Cambriui Plutarch, eompriring 
Memoirs some ^ the most* eminent 
fVelshmen,from the earliest Times to the 
present. By John H, Parry, Esq, 8vo. 
pp. 685. 

THE extraordinary feature in the 
literature of Wales is the following. 
Truth is pronounced to have been the, 
favourite axiom of the Bards, and the 
predominant feature of their poetical 
productions. • * 

« For this reason it is, that in matters of 
history the poets Iiave always been consulted 
os the faithful chroniclers of their times, 
while, by a singular contrast, the oldest 
prose compositions arc regarded, for the most 
part, as the mere vehi^s of romance and 
Jietion'* P. 83. 

In the Triads, it is further said, are 
oftenpreserved what might not admit 
of diffusion in the strains of the Bard, 
and these Triads embody also some of 
the earliest traditions relating to the 
history of this island. (Pref. vii.) * 
Now this history of our island, as 
given In the Triad#, wc shall lake the 
liberty of questioning. Our author 
says, 

“ According to the earliest Welsh re- 
cofdt, whether in poetry or prose, which 
we have of this island, its first or almriginal 
inhabitants were the Cyrari, who are to be 
identified with the Cymlri arid Cimmerii of 
the Roman and Greek historians. They are 
described as having emigrated ffom Asia at 
a very remote period, and the courle taken 
by the Cymrt in their progress to Europe, 
as marked out in these Triads, may be com* 
pared with similar accounts given of the ad¬ 
vances of the Cimmerii and Cymlri by He¬ 
rodotus, Strabo, Dionysius, Pliny, and 
other writers.” P. 21. 

For the Triads, which record the 
first peopling of this island hy the 
Cymry, our author refers us to the 
C'ambro-Driton. As we have not this 
work at hand, we shall quote the 
Triad, as given by Probert (Wdeh 
Laws, p. 374). “There are three pil¬ 
lars of the nation of the l.slc of Bri¬ 
tain. T]ie«(irst was I/u the Mighty, 
who brought the nation of the Cam¬ 
brians to me Isle of Britain; and they 
came from the Summer country, which 
is called Defrobani [that is, where 
Constantinople now^standsl, and they 
came over the Hazy Sea [the German 
Ocean] to the Isle of Britain, and to 
Armorica [Bretagne in France], where 
they settled.” 

Such arc the accounts, from which 
it hrst appears, that the Cim^ri and 
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Ctmmmt are identified, as one and the 
saq||e people; bnt the learned Frein- 
sheiin, in coriecting a passage in Jus¬ 
tin, (1. 38,1. fc, n. 7, p. 380, Deiph. 
edit.) propoita to re id Cimntcrios, in 
correciiou.*of»Cim6ro8, because they 
were dismet nations. 'We shall not 
enter into geographical disquisitions to 
prove this point, because it is shown 
in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and is not 
necessary for the inference which we 
shall draw from the Welsh self-deno¬ 
mination of Kymri. Our author him¬ 
self says, the term Kymri, by which 
the Welch distinguish themselves, 
merely implies a first or aboriginal peo¬ 
ples (p. 7.) Now this definition is 
strongly snppnrtell by the following 
passage of PJiny. Speaking of Ger¬ 
many, wlierc was a nation called Cim- 
bri Medilerranei (see Plin. iv. 14), he 
says, “ Aherum genus Ingtevones (that 
is. Aborigines) quorum pars Cimbri, 
Teutoni,’’&c. I. iv. 13. 

Thus it is plain, that there was a 
German nation, wh(^ as Aborigines, 
also called themselves, or were so call¬ 
ed by others, Cymbri. As to the word 
itself, it was adopted because, says Si- 
gonius (Fast, et Triumph. Romaiior, 
AM. Dcxi.) Germanoruin^lingufi prae- 
dones Cimbri appellantur; i.«. in 
the language of the Germafiis, robbers 
are called Cimbri. The same writer, 
on the authority of Florus, &c. says, 
that the Cimbri, who invaded Italy, 
came from Gaul, being compelled to 
remove on*accoant of an inundation, 
and that they were gens vaga, i. e. a 
Komadick race; for in such a social 
stale, whole nations at a time used to 
eix^rate. 

The reader will observe, that there 
are three early sta^s of society, l. 
The Hunting. 2. The Pastoral. 3d. 
The Agricuitiiml. At the invasion of 
Cssar, all these three states existed in 
difiTercnt parts of this lAand. In short, 
ill was inhabited by savages, shepherds, 
and husbandmen. With regard to the 
first state, cromlechs, rocking-atones, 
and all other Celtic antiquities, deem¬ 
ed peculiar to Gaul ana this island, 
are found in North America (see Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopetlia of Antiquities, 
.4dditiops^; in reference to the second, 
it is to be observed, that the Celts who 
•ccupietl all the Western parts of Eu¬ 
rope, were Nomades. (See Sir R. C. 
{loare’s Anc. Wilts, Introduc, 8.) 
And that th e last social improvement 
Copied into our last Niunber, p. 506. 

was 
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was owing to the civilization of Gaul 
by the Phocsan colonists in the ti^e 
ofTarquiff (Ibid.) appeats plain from 
Caesar’s remark, that thu inhabitants 
of Kent were by far the Lrost civilized 
of all; for which no otnur bason can 
be assigned, than their appreximation 
to the French coast. Flanders was 
for ages after the schoolmistress of 
husbandry to Europe; and, according 
to Cssar (1. b, c. 12), the Belgic set¬ 
tlers introduced agriculture. 

Every person acquainted with the 
manners of the patriarchal ages, must 
know that the Nomadick tribes moved 
from country to country; that at first 
the Celts and Oauls were Nomad^s; 
and that Strabo's description of the 
physiological conformation of the Celts 
applies to the modem Welsh. Such 

E ersons will therefore think, with our 
ept Antiquarie-s, and most satisfac¬ 
tory evidence, that Britain was fiftt 
peopled from or together with Gaul. 
As to Hu's absurd voyage from Con¬ 
stantinople via Uie German Ocean *, 
and settling in Britain and Armorica 
at the same time, it is to be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Davies (Mythology of 
the Druids, 105 seq.) makes Hu to be 
the patriarch Noah; and because the 
Ark settled in Mount Ararat, in Ar¬ 
menia, thd Saxon Chronicle says, that 
the first •inhabitants of Britain came 
from that country, not Arm.irica. W'e 
solemnly believe that this Triad is of a 
date subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity, and that the'Aboriginal 
Britons were Celts, whose origin is 
enveloped in irrecoverable obscurity, 
the Scythian extraction being appa¬ 
rently derived from similarity, as to 
Nomadick habits, and being confuted 
by a diflerent conformation. Britain 
before the invasion of Caesar was in 
the same state aa Gaftl, one far supe¬ 
rior to Germany \ and for its history, 
recourse is han to Whitaker's Man¬ 
chester, Vhich confounds alt the dis¬ 
tinctions of the several districts, in re¬ 
gard to civilization, as well as all teras 
of it. Now this is most extraordinary, 
because the hi^h excellence of Roman- 
Britain, in various arts of polished life, 
is prov^ by a writer of the thirri cen- 
tu^, Eumentus in his Panegyricks.— 
As to the invitations of tfhe Saxons, 
Dr. Robertson shows the complete 
manner in which the Romans annihi- 

* Apparently derived from confoundini 
the locality of the Citnbri (Germsns) with 
the Couunerii. 
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lated all military prowess in their sub¬ 
ject natKms. He shows that the inha¬ 
bitants of the Balearick Isles (we speak 
from memory) begged the aid of a Ro¬ 
man army to extirpate their rabbits. 

Mr. Parry, we are happy to say, 
studiously avoids legend, and com- 
piencing his account with Arthur, 
washes off from it the jtrumpery cop¬ 
per gilding and paint, with which ro- 
mand^ had bedizened it. But still 
there remains an absurdity. If a Ge¬ 
neral is obliged to fight twelve battles 
(as Arthur did with the Saxons), it is 
evident that none of tb»m could have 
been decisive, except perhaps the last. 
Arthur, however, did all that man 
could do under the circumstances. It 
is plain, from Harold’s camjpaigns, and 
other instances, that the Britons did 
not use body armour, or warfare in 
compact bodies, like their enemies, 
but fought like light troops in a desul- 
toiy manner; and when they retired, 
whither did they go? To the Etr- 
siUM OF THIS Island, —to vallics, ac¬ 
knowledged by Gilpin to be supremely 
beautiful, and which are now peopling 
very fast by Gentry from England, who 
will bring refinement in their train. 
It will gradually expel the screech- 
owls of fanaticism, and substitute the 
nightingales of civilization. 

Of this country, so adapted for the 
residence of men and angels (by which 
poets in general mean pretty women), 
wc are glad to find any authentic ac¬ 
counts. Of such a character is the 
hook before us. As, however, Mr. 
Parry does not seem to us sufficiently 
to value the old Welsh Bards, wc siiall 
select that ]H>rtion for our particular 
notice. We have been delighted with 
the wildness and originality of many 
airs; the national music of Shenkin; 
and the “ Peace, rude Traeth Mawr” 
of Williams; verses which have the 
deltmousflavour of the vintage of Ana¬ 
creon. If, however, the translations 
he faithful, as we are told by Mr. 
Parry that they are, we shfill soon see 
that the Muse of Gray was even under 
the tuition of the sublime old Bards 
Aneurin and Taliessin. The ** thoughts 
that br^the, and wonis that burn,” 
will be exhibited in the extracts below. 
The Gododdin of Aneurin thus com¬ 
mences : 

**ho, the youth in mind a man. 

Daring inthe battle’s van! 

See the spendid warrior's speed 

On his fleet and thick-maned steed. 

As 
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Ab his bockler lieaming wide» 

Decks the courser's slender sidelt 
With his steel of spotless mouldt 
Ermined vest and spurs of gold. 

Think not, youth, that e’er from me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee. 

Nobler meed thy virtues claim. 

Eulogy and tuneful fiime. 

Ah! much sooner comes thy bier • 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear; 

Ere thou msJc'st the foeman bleed, 
Ravens on thy corpse shall feed. • * 
Owain ! lov’d companion, friend 1 
To birds a prey—is this thy end ? 

'fell me, steed, on what sad plain 
Thy ill-fated lord was slain ?”—P. 3#. 

The Byroniansi and Mooreites of the 
present day are pleased to represent 
the beef and mutton of Gray as not 
prime poetical meat; but without de¬ 
preciating the fine game-taste of their 
own viands, the Welshness of Gray’s 
mutton, and the Venisonian fat of his 
classical beef, are to our palates by no 
means inferior. Thus much is at Idhst 
certain, that he cut his lyric sirloin in 
the same form am] fashion as those of 
the original joint in the British sera. 
The preceding extract proves it; but 
we shall add others from Taliessin, in 
the same style of “ double double, toil 
and trouble," as Johnson invidiously 
calls it; though he ought in justice 
to have blamed Shakspeare, not Gray. 

Morning rose—tlie issuing ^un 
Saw the dreadful fight liegun. 

And that Sun’s descending ray 
Clos’d the battle, closed the day. 

Short their triumph, short their sway. 
Bom and ended with the day. 

Havock, havock, raged around. 

Many a carcase strew’d the ground; 
Ravens drank the purple floM, 

Raven plumes were dyed with blood; 

Frighted crowds from place to place. 
Eager, hurrying, breathless, pale, 
Spre^ the news of their disgrace. 
Trembling as they tell the tale.*’ • 

ppe 50^ 51 e 

Wc have no room for Llywaren’s 
fine Elegy on Cynddylan, p. (58. _ » 
Thou^Ve prefer Anecdote-biogra¬ 
phy to Essay-biography, it is manifest 
that the latter only is practicable with 
regard to the subject of Mr. Parry's 
book. We hope, in conclusion, that 
it will meet with that warm reception 
from his countrymen and the publick, 
which it well deserves. 

147 .' I^tciura m iwd Diet. By 

Cluulcs Turner Thackrah, Mtmb, Royal 


CoU, Surgeons, of the Society <if Medicine 

fatigue de Paris, Ste. 6(e. Royal Bvo. 

THIS is a look of great merit; and, 
besides evidew useful doctrines, con¬ 
tains man;^ esnes of liigh interest and 
curiosity. 'Upon these/ however, we 
are not inclined to lay much stress. 
The respective operations of excess and 
abstinence must often vaiy with the 
state or habits, or organs of the sub¬ 
ject ; and nothing more is to be con¬ 
clusively inferred, than a general ten¬ 
dency in either case to produce cer¬ 
tain results. One of these results is 
assuredly the following, that abstinence 
may be safely practistti, but gourman- 
dise never, as to J^aniity of food. It 
is certain that happiness dues depend 
upon scanty diet; m ridding the sys¬ 
tem of what it never should have re¬ 
ceived ; in plain food and half the 
uSual quantity (p. 93). I'he intellec¬ 
tual powers are uncommonly increased 
by vegetable or rather very moderate 
diet of mixed food. (ji. Ql.) Sir Isaac 
Newton, when writing his Optics, 
abstained from flesh (p. 63); for, in 
the words of our author, ** a man 
whose brain is oppressed, scarcely 
lives ns an intellectual being; a man 
with a nauscant stomach *lias not even 
animal enjoyment.'* p. 92 .* In short. 
Excess thinks a man can b»well and 
ill at the same time. 


148. Histortbal Sketch qf the Progress of 
Discovery, Naingaliim, and Commerce, 

, from the earliest Records to the hfgmrdng 
qf the Nineteenth Century. By William 
Stevenson, Esq. 9vo. pp. 654. Black¬ 
wood, Edinburgh; andCadell, London. 

WE do not remember whether the 
ollicial perusal of trash is classed by 
Mr. Beresfurd among the Miseries of 
Human Life. A work like the present, 
so comprehensive as to Include a whole 
library, and at the same timfl so con¬ 
cise as to be a desirable travelling com¬ 
panion, is surely an acquisition |o such 
as read in earn»t. The compiler must 
not expect to see it coated in blue mo¬ 
rocco, on a Pembroke table in a draw¬ 
ing room, for it is reserved to a better 
fate. 

This sketch is divided into the five 
following periods: 

1 . From the earliest records to the 
.time of Herodotus. 

2. From the time of Herodotus to 
the death of Alexander the Great. 

3. From 
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3. From the death of Alexander the 
Great to the time of Ptolemy the G|p- 

( rropher; ^ith a digrassimi on the in- 
and trade between Inuia and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, through 
Arabia, from the earliest vgra. 

4. From theHime of Ptmmy to the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

5. From the close of the fifteenth to 
the be^nning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. This period is illustrated by a 
statistical view of the commerce of all 
nations at the present time. A larger 
proportion is devoted to ancient than 
to modem discoveries, because such 
information is accessible to few read¬ 
ers j but the whfile is ably performed. 
A copious catalogu#'of Voyages and 
Travels is added, but it is unpleasant to 
find by the Preface and Index, and 
some passages, e. g. 1. 17, p- 8, that 
this excellent work is a companion ^o 
Kerr’s Gollection. These incumbrances 
the author will do well to remove in 
the next edition; for such an arrange¬ 
ment is by no mpans fair towards the 
purchaser. 

149. A fragment on the Organizatim <>f 
the World i containing Observations on 
the Mosaic History tf the Creation. By 
ThoniM (^nelson. 8vo. pp, 47. 

iTHISds an ingenious and curious 
book; but as it would require us to 
commit ourselves by treading on very 
tender ground, if we made the book in 
Mo a subject of discussioA, we shall 
give little more than a brief outline of 
the author’s principal positions. He 
affirms (p. IS) that light means the 
efficient power or operative cause by 
which organization is produced $ that 
there never was any such thing as 
chaos (p. 21); that the word day indi¬ 
cated the rotation of tlie earth fp. 20); 
that the Deluge was occasionen by the 
subsidence of the earth below the sea, 
(see p. 62), because the earth ^oais 
upon the surface of that fluid (ibid.); 
and (p, 3d) that the token of the rain¬ 
bow implies rotn, because by means of 
this, 80 much soil^ is washed off from 
the earth, that it is never suffered to 
ascend too high above the sea, the 
consequences of which would be, 
upon a sudden restoration «f the for¬ 
mer balance, another deluge. See p, 
34. 

We have always understood, fron^ 
subterranean experiments made with 
the ihermomeieT, and from volcanoes. 


that the nucleus of the earth is pro¬ 
bably i^eous; that islands are only 
the tops of mountains, and continents 
high ridges; that inundations, if ex¬ 
traordinary, are chiefly occasioned by 
tides { that precipitations, avalanches, 
and chasms, are either caused by vol¬ 
canic violence, earthquakes, or wash¬ 
ing away sub-strata; and that the 
earth is not supported on the surface of 
the s%e. Nevertheless, the ideas of 
Mr. Snelson are certainly ingenious; 
and we are willing to admit that the 
soil ^f the antediluvian heights was 
washed into the valiies by the Deluge, 
but not that the terrestrial mass of me 
globe either did or could subside in the 
manner presumed, because, in our opi¬ 
nion, it IS solid to the centre. Besides, 
it is evident that the whole quantity of 
water in the sea would never cover the 
whole surface of the earth to the tops of 
the highest mountains, without such 
an*attempt at expanding it by heat, as 
would raise it into vapour; ami if the 
quantity of water qnly remained the 
same, *mere removal of atmospheric 
pressure could only occasion submer¬ 
sion of one spot, at the expense of 
leavii^ submarine tracts quite dry.—• 
I'he Deluge appears to us explicable 
only by an extraordinary addition of 
water, but how this w6s physically 
created, without a miracle, we know 
not. HyjSothescs, by tails of comets, 
&c. &(f. we have frequently seen. 

160. Report of the Committee of the Soeuty 
far the Mitigation and GraSml Abobtim 
of Slavery throughout the Dritith Domi¬ 
nions, read at the General Meeting of the 
Society, held on the ibth day if June, 
1824, together loith an account <f the 
proceedings which took place at that Meet¬ 
ing. 8vo. pp. 118. 


OF the impolicy of Slave-labour, 
the diabolism^ of the practice, and the 
pro^iety of its abolition, there is no 
doubt; hut the question neither is or 
ought to be discussed in the abstract, 
s</ far as concerns ourscl^ps; but in 
its connection with West India pro¬ 
perty. Be it that it is a wen or an 
excrescence in the neck of that pro¬ 
perty, amputation m^ endanger the 
life of the patient. This is the Hghi 
in which the subject ought to he 
viewed: for it is to he observed, that 
West India Proprirtoni maintain the 
absolute impmsibility of cultivating 
their estates without Slave-labour, and 
you can have no right to meddle with 

their 
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their property without previous in¬ 
demnity. America has fixed definite {le- 
riods for the emancipation of her slaves, 
and no doubt will not feel the loss, 
through the superior advantages of free 
labour. We think, that comd the ex¬ 
periment be made on a sufficient scale 
of cultivating a West India Estate by^ 
means of machinery and a small por¬ 
tion of free labour, a case is then made 
out, which ought to be satisfactoiy to 
the Planters themselves; and consider¬ 
ing the wear and tear ofthe Military in 
the service, Government would proba¬ 
bly be wise in oflfering a large premium 
for the discovery and execution of such 
a substitution. At present there is too 
much passion on both sides for proper 
political discussion: and Government 
IS called upon to untie Gordian knots, 
which they can only, like Alexander, 
undo by violence. 

1.51. Ohservalions on the Port of Gant, 
Jnm which Caesar’s Army sailed on kis 
JSTpethlion against Britain. By the late 
John Uougall. Published Jhr the Aen^t 
of the Author's ffldow. l imo. ppt 29. 

THE deceased, Mr. .John Dougall, 
sometime Secretary to the late Gene¬ 
ral Melville, and high in his confi¬ 
dence, was a man of great literary ac¬ 
quirements aiftl excdlcnt character, 
who died Sept. 14, 1822*, ,in very 
distressed circumstances. The’ fojlow- 
ing disquisition is therefore published 
for the benefit of tiis widow; for whom 
the publisher, Mr. Arrowsmith, of 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, solicits 
the further aid of charitable persons. 
As to the Memoir before us, we can 
conscientiously say, that it ought to 
be in the library of every friend to the 
correct understanding of ancient Bri¬ 
tish History. It is elaborate, curious, 
and conclusive. It adds to the usual 
accounts a complete survey of the op¬ 
posite coast of France, and contains 
novel and interesting facts. 

In p. 11 we find that the higher or, 
fnrtlicr port of the Commentaries was 
the entrance of the Selasque; and in 
p. 13, that all the writers posterior to 
the Invasion of Claudius, in the dis¬ 
tance between Gaul and Britain, re¬ 
ferred to the voyage from the former 
country to the landing place at the 
Rutupian Port, Richborough. Bou¬ 
logne is the acknowledged harbour 
from which Csesar sailed t and Mr. 

* See vol. xcii. ii. 570- 


Dougall has clearly shown, that the 
anqjent (not Roman) walls of Bou¬ 
logne are situ^ed \ijx>n the preceding 
ramparts, andsurround the area of a 
Roman (^ampf The -.hape of that area, 
he obserVM, lorresponds to the form 
of those ifoted by (jlerfbral Le Roy, 
viz. that the breadth is precisely three- 
fourth parts of the lengtn. According 
to Vegetius,, the oblong camp was in 
breadth tWo-thirds of the length; but 
he wrote in the end of the fourth 
century, and confounded together the 
practices of very different epochs (p. 
27). 

In our review of Mr.'Thomson’s Hist, 
of Swine (p.425,) jye have shown how 
grossly Vegetius has misled our An¬ 
tiquaries concerning Castrametation, 
who have followed his mistakes, in 
opposition to Roman writers and ex¬ 
isting specimens. 

152. The Deserted City; Eva, a Tale in 
Itvo Cantos; and other Poems. By Jo¬ 
seph Bounden. 12>na. ij(^. 21C. hong' 
man and Co. 

THIS is a little Voldme of some 
pretension, and ushered into the world 
under the auspices of Mr. Moore. We 
consider the selection of the title a lit¬ 
tle unfortunate, as tending /o excite 
unfair comparison. It is evidently 
written on the model of that beautiful 
Poem, the Deserted Village of Gold¬ 
smith— that immortal specimen of 
chaste and el^nt siniplicity. Vet is 
the Deserted City of Mr. Bounden full 
of its own excellencies; and he who 
cah enjoy easy and flowing verse, vivid 
and poetical imagery, mingled with 
those melancholy reflections which the 
memory of greatness that has passed 
away will excite in the contemplative 
mind, may peruse with plrasure the 
work in which these essentials of de¬ 
scriptive poetry abound. , 

We give the following as a ^peci- 
tned. 

“ Ah! happier far, the scene of frieodibelov’d! 
Congenial soals, long known, and often prdvSd ; 
Where the roll tide of feeling pours its atream. 

And the heart gladdens in the eyes’ bright beam; 
Where all the treasur'd stores of mind are brought 
1" enrich the fcaat of fancy and of thought-- 
Where tho’ wit strike, mirth draws its barb away; 
And heart-born smiles on sunny features play. 

In such a scene how swift the moments sped! 

The night was ended ere the charm had tied! 

while we gaae eve's gorgeous clouds to mark. 

Ere Ve can trace their forms the beavenf are dark: 
Too soon dispersed, like those we lov’d to greet. 

Till desolation circles round our fiect ” 

Ih Eva there is also some fine poe- 
tiy, iniagied with occasional collo¬ 
quialisms . 
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quiatisms—we had almost written a 
severer word. The following stanta is 
worthy dny poet we co^d name. 

“ Bnttttch w woman! Dyateil- at best! 

Seeming most cold when mosfthci heart is bnrn- 
ing— • I 

Hiding the melliSg passions of heroreast 
Beneath a snowy cloud, and scarce returning 
One glance on him, for whom her soul is yearning : 
Adoring, vet repelling—proud, but weafc"- 
Couqoer’a commanding still; enslav’d yet 
spnruing: 

Checking the words her heart would bid her speak; 
Love raging in her breast, but banisli'd from 
her cheek.” 

The poem on Electricity, and the 
stanzas which conclude the Volume, 
promise, like the preceding, under se¬ 
vere training, feryjiuperior efforts. 

1S3. Poems hy Bernard Carter, q/*V irginia, 
8t)o, pp. 135. 

. IN the improvements of prison dis¬ 
cipline, we consider it might be lise- 
fui and expedient to commit libellers 
to hard labour at the literary tread¬ 
mill ; that is, compelling them to read 
and give an account of every new vo¬ 
lume of poeiry published during the 
term of their imprisonment. Who 
docs not shrink with horror from such 
a punishiqcnt 1 and yet such is the 
inmetion we are destined to undergo 
monthly—weekly—daily; and this we 
consider to be the cause of that occa¬ 
sional forgetfulness of the * suaviter” 
with which our craft stand charged. 
If we may pursue our allusion, we 
would say that Mr. Cafter has com¬ 
pelled us to many a weary Vound— 
unrelieved—unpitied. He neither can 
sing us a song, nor whistle us a tune. 
Dull ness incurable, heaviness invinci¬ 
ble—are his characteristics. We yield 
to the soporific influence of his muse, 
and wish him most respectfully good 
night. * 

• ^ 

IM. ^ JitTlher Remmstrance against ihe‘ 
Protection given by the Arehbish^ qf 
Canterbury to his Lay MimsUrs' frauds 
and falsehoods f robbing the Clergy ^ their ' 
lawful Right, and bringing to pass the 
Church’s ruin, as lately foretold by the 
Archdeacon if Sarum. By Nath. High- 
more, fbf. 

THIS work calls upon the Archbi¬ 
shop of Canterbury to qiAsh the custom 
of appointing Laymen to the eccle^as- 
tical offices of Chancellors, Registrars, 
&c. From the bearing of the respect¬ 
able authorities in the notes, we are in¬ 
clined to think that the subject may 


merit ^consideration. This, in our 
judgment, is the only opinion which 
we ought to give, for the work goes no 
further than to show that Laymen have 
not the esprit de corps which attends 
Churchmen ; but which can be of 
little moment, unless it impedes public 
justice.. 

ISSt^Tbe Annual Register for the Year 
1 833. Rivingtooa. 

WE have again the pleasure of an¬ 
nouncing progress sufficiently rapid, in 
the publication of this interesting na¬ 
tional Work; and to congratulate the 
literary heroes of fVaterloo-place and 
St. Paul’s, on what may be called an 
early delivery of so bulky and well- 
digested a Volume. 

**The great busiuesa of our aunols for 
the year 1833, is the story of the French 
fggressiou upon the Constitutional liberties 
of Spain. Since the conclusion of the war 
in 1815, no event of foreign history has ex- 
citei^ so deep and sp general an interest as 
this. For several months the subject occu¬ 
pied the public journals to the exclusion of 
nearly every other political topic ; and the 
discussions which took place in Parliament 
will be found to HU almost a moiety of the 
space allotted to our abstract of die debates 
of the Legislature.” * 

Copiously, however, as the Editors 
have given the views and opinions of 
others, they have not withneld their 
own, whicli are well calculated to 
place the matter under discussion in a 
clearer point of view. 


156. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi¬ 
nions, collected and preserved by Lsetitia- 
Matilda Hawkina. Two vols. pp. 393, 
415. Longman and Cb. 

THESE Volumes (though under a 
Oew title, and with a partial change of 
Booksellers) are professedly a continu¬ 
ation of the "Anecdotes” reviewed in 
our vol. xciii. t. 137. The excellent 
' moral and religious settfiments wliich 
pervade both volumes may well atone 
for much eccentricity, for no small de¬ 
gree of family pride, and for some few 
anecdotes oi Miss H.’s domestic at¬ 
tendants. • 

In such a miscellaneous collection 
of anecdotes, amidst some that are not 
lively are many that are highly amus¬ 
ing; and the reader may take bis 
choice ffiom an ample Table of Con¬ 
tents. 


Of 
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Of Dr. Johnson much is |oW, from 
personal recollection; and much that 
is amusing respecting Mrs. Williams, 
Mr. Boswell, Frank the Black ser- 
v.nit, and Sir John Hawkins, “ as 
Kxceutor and Biographer.” 

“ Few jMjrsons,” says Miss H. “ know w^at 
my father wen^ through in performing these 
lost acts of steady unobtrusive friendship. 
They were called for in the depth 06 one of 
the two severest winters that ever 1 remem* 
l>cr, immediately following each other, and 
with little intervention of summer; the 
snow had fallen in October, and an* unre¬ 
lenting frost intruded so far into the spring, 
that on the first of May, not a leaf had 
<>{)cned on the trees in St, James’s Park ; 
on the fifth they were in foliage 1 Again 
the snow came, if I recollect right, in Oc¬ 
tober, and in December, when Johnson 
died, none but hackney-horses could be 
risked in the streets. IMy father disregard¬ 
ed every thing; he was little at home in 
the day, aud If he returned at midnight, 
niy giving fresh orders for the morning, 
we were hapjw. 

“To conclude khis period, auf} resume 
the idea of Sir J. H. as Johnson’s Biogra¬ 
pher, I will tell what I recollect or know to 
be fact. I think it was immediately on his 
emancipation from this severe attendance, 
that 1 heard my father say, speaking of the 
recent demise, ‘ He has left me his execu¬ 
tor, and I will write his life.” His admi¬ 
ration of Johnson then stood very high. A 
very few hours after, perhaps nbt more than 
four, two gentlemen came to him. 1 Wanting 
me to write, he ordered me to be called into 
his study, and on my entering the room, he 
named these visitors to me as Mr. Strahan 
and Mr. Cadell. The next movement was 
my father’s coming Into our sittiug-roum, 
and observing on the singularity of his being 
requested to do that which be had resolved 
on. Ha said that the booksellers meant to 
collect and publish Johnson's Works, and 
had spontaneously commissioned Mr. Stredtan 
and Mr. Cadell to ask him to write the Lifa 
that was to preface them, and to ewersee 
the whole publication. Considering the ne¬ 
cessary expenses of such an undertaking' 
they had offered hint SOOf. which allowed 
him to employ an amanuensis, and to turn 
over the cofrectlon of the press to others. 
He added a question, however, whether I 
would uudertue the labour, saying, ' It 
will he a large octavo volume of 600 or 700 
pages: it is a trifling job to ymt ; and as 
for that part of the dorreetions with which 
I shall concern myself, you are so used to it, 
that it will be nothing. 

“ I think at that time a now edition of 
the Complete Angler found me employ- ^ 
menti but I would have undertaken any 
Gent. Mab. Siippl . XCIV. Part II. 

F 


thing even without pay, fur tlie various 
linowledge I gained. My father was no un¬ 
generous exutor^ he had oftgn repeated to 
us the axionm that no one had a right to 
the gratuitois servict. >.f another; and the 
caveat off tVfi Jewish law against muzzling 
the ox wlile treading uM the corn, was so 
constantly in his mind, that he never suf¬ 
fered m.! even to peel an orange for him, 
without giving me what, as children, wo 
called ‘two pigs.’ He, therefore, in his 
spirit ofFcrcd me at the time such a remu¬ 
neration as I joyfully accepted, and eventu¬ 
ally trebled it—I hod forty pounds!” 

As an instance of the fair Writer’s 
pleasantry, we give the following ex- 
tpet; * 

“ If 1 may bo allowed to prove Johnson’s 
respect and esteem for my father, from his 
having acted clandestinely by him, I should 
quote the secrecy with which he established 
< Essex Street Club,’ iu 1783, exactly 
one year before his death, and after he had 
held the most serious cunversatioiis with 
him on the most important subjects, and 
liad talked on the fitness of abstraction from 
tlic world. I remcnifier, after the shadow 
of conviviality had been ,got up, his invit¬ 
ing my father and mother to spend on even¬ 
ing with him, and positively on ‘ club- 
night :’ and I never shall forget one of his 
adulators calling in. In his way to this right 
honourably designated mcetipg, ‘just,’ as 
he said, ‘ to have the pleasure of inform¬ 
ing the club of the state oPhis health.' 
Johnson listened as he might have done to 
a deputation from the cats; and got rid of 
the enquiry to resume his conversation on 
the irritabnity of Warburton, and the bet¬ 
ter spirit of Sir Matthew Hale.”...She adds, 
“ In endeavouring to correct errors, I will 
not suflPer myself to deport from the strict¬ 
est demands of truth. Boswell was well jus¬ 
tified in his resentment of my father's desig¬ 
nation of this same Essex Head Club, as a 
sixpenny-club, meeting at an ale-house; for 
in what respect was it inferior to that which 
he formed in 1749, at a beef-stcak-honsc in 
Ivy Lane ? ThC'rate of^admission could bo 
no consideration in a society to which nei¬ 
ther wealth nor rank could introduce; and 
whatever it was as a house, Johnson's pre¬ 
sence would have absolved it from vdiguity. 
Perhaps U was, of eligible places, the near¬ 
est to his residence, and, therefore, gave 
the best chance for his ability to meet his 
friends. As to ‘ presidency in rotation,’ 
the &ble of * the Lion aud other beasts 
bunting' ^Ives every difficulty. Woe had 
betided the president who should presume 
'to preside wltea Johnson was there. lam 
sorry my father suffered himself to seem 

n ttish on the subject: Imnestly speaking, 
lore say he did not like being passed over, 

' • and 
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anil I am sure he never constrned JohnionS. 
secrecy os I do *.*' • 

Among \he most inteiAting articles 
may be mentioned the n^es of Ben- 
net Langton, George sLetens, Dr. 
Samuel Henlcj^ and RicnalU Person 
(whose critique, under the signature 
of “ Sundry Whereof,’’ on Sir John 
Hawkins, in vol. LVii. pp. 652. 751. 
847. is prudently passed over). 

Sir William Jones, Dean Vincent, 
Lord Mansfield, George Hardingc, 
Saunders Welch, and many other 
well-known characters, arc honoured 
with due attention; and we arc sure 
of deriving genuine information when 
an article is introduted with 11. Itl. 
loquitur.'’ 

The Anecdotes of Louis XVI. and 
of some of his faithful adherents are 
new, and highly interesting. 

We must here take leave of Mils 
Hawkins; having too niueh respeet for 
her many excellent qualities, to search 
minutely for those blemishes which oc¬ 
casionally occur in these interesting vo¬ 
lumes. . 

157. Ellis’s Letters m English History. 

, CCmUtnuedfiom p. 525.) 

IN the Inventory of the effects of 
CardinalAVolscy, we find the follow¬ 
ing curious articles. 

“Some of the beds which are enu- 
inerntcd had names, as the beds called 
the Infantelage, and the Sifh.” There 
were also neck-towels, distinguished 
from washing-towels, leather cases for 
trussing beds, articles of furniture, 
which often moved with a household i 
tables or forms, of which one or two 
only were of cypress wood, the latter 
of wainscot or fir; fire-skreens of 
wicker; and a great *pair of organs, 
and two smaller pair for the chapel, 
ii. pp. 15, l6. * 

Concerning the ceremony of the 
Maundy, or washing the feet of poor 
people, on Shere or Maundy Thurs- 

* Of this “ Sixpenny Club,” and their 
*' Leges CoDviviales,” see our vol. lv. pp. 
8. 99. The Members were aoiuinated by 
Johnson, and Sir John Hawkins was not 
one. Of Dr. Johnson’s Funefal, and the 
Friends who attendid on that occasio^ 
vol. T.iv. p. 947. Ofttir Review of Sir John 
Hawkins’s Life c^Johnson, see our vol. 
LVII. pp. S5S. 349.^85. 623. 810, and the 
Preface to the l^ifFd Volume of our Gene¬ 
ral Index, pp. i-~-v. 


day, it appears that James the Second 
was the last King who washed the 
feet of the poor people in person, and 
William the Third, the first of our so¬ 
vereigns who deputed the perform¬ 
ance of this ceremony to his almoner. 
Id. ii. £6. 

* From p. 30, we find an especial al¬ 
lowance ordered by the King for Lady 
Lucy^in 1533, whose office at court 
Mr. EKis says that he docs not find. 
Henry had one mistress, an Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Blunt, and mo¬ 
ther of Henry Fitzroy (whose creation 
as Duke of Richmond furnished 
Charles the Second with the precedent 
for giving the same high hononr to 
tlie colts of his motley stud), and we 
much fear that suspicion attaches from 
this grant to the character of Lady 
Lucy. 

At the Coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
wi^fiud the ladies required to ride on 
faire white, or while-grey pnljnes or 
geldings, p. 32. Of this more here¬ 
after. , • 

The Queen we find at this cere¬ 
mony “sitting in her heere, upon a 
horse lytter regehely appareled,” (p. 
37). In Strutt’s Plate of Hoad-drcssc.s 
of the 15th and l6th centuries, ive 
find two figures (pi. exxv. f. 4. and 
19 ) with very long hair lianging down 
their hacks. Strutt (n. l68) mentions 
the ct\stom of females wearing the 
hair loose and flowing upon the should¬ 
ers in the thirteenth century, and seems 
to make it a distinction from girls and 
young women, who wore their hair in 
one round curl at the bottom. Per¬ 
haps the long hair worn by Ann Boleyn 
on this occasion in particular was to 
show that she had by marriage become 
a matron. 

We find from pp. 33—39, that there 
has been much dispute concerning the 
date of Aniic Boleyn’s marriage. This 
is .ot peculiar to her. The custom of 
fiancels, as preceding the final cere¬ 
mony, will occur to the learned ; but 
it was an ancient fashion to show the 
Queens some time after marriage; 
which showing was deemed a publi¬ 
cation of the wedding. 

**The 8 of August (says Stowe, p. 581, 
Ed. Howes) Lady Katherine Howard, daugh¬ 
ter to Edmond Lord Howard, niece to the 
Duke of Norffulke, was shewed openly as 
Queene at Hampton Court.” 

This postponement of shewing the 
Queen, occasioned much aspersion of 

Anne 
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Anne Boleyn. People said that "Nati 
BuIIen should not be Quene”*-” who 
the deveil made Nan BuIIen that poore 
Quene,” and so forth, pp. 43, 44. 

The Royal Butcher, on the day of 
Anne’s execution, put on white for 
mourning, as though he would have 
said, “ 1 am innocent of this deed,',’ 
and the next ^ay was married to Jane 
Seymour. 

Concerning this decapitation,* Mr. 
Ellis makes the following remarks. 

“To some it has been a cause of aur- 
prise, that Anne Boleyn should have p|ssed 
an encomium upon Henry the Eighth at 
her death. Indeed it is remarkable that at 
almost every execution in that sanguinary 
period the praise of the Sovereign was pro¬ 
nounced by those who fell upon the scaffold. 
It seems to have been so directed by the (Sb- 
vernment. Tyndale, from whose ‘ practice 
of Prelates’ «e have already made an ex¬ 
tract respecting the disclosures of confes¬ 
sion, has another passage upon i/us poi^t, 
too important not to be given here. 

“ When any Great Man is put to death 
how his confessor encyeateth him; and what 
])ciiancc is enjoined him auici'miifg ir/iat /le 
s/'all Any v'keii, he comelh. i/nto the place of 
cxeculion. I coude gesse at a practise that 
might make mennes cares glowe.” 

In Anne Bolcyn’s case, however, it 
may be ascribed to anxiety for the 
safety of her tkiughtcr. 

“ Anne Boleyn’s execution was a fatal 
precedent for succeeding times. Henry hav¬ 
ing beheaded one queen, proceeded fear¬ 
lessly to the beheading of unother. Elisa¬ 
beth familiarired the .application of the axe 
to royalty one step further i for she behead¬ 
ed a foreign queen who had taken shelter in 
her dominions. Half a century later, and 
the people beheaded their Sovereign." P. b'd. 

These jiaragraphs are gcner.itive of 
various imporUmt reflections. One is 
the deep cunning of putting into the 
mouth of the suuercr adulation for the 
Sovereign, in order to prevent the ^ef¬ 
fects of commiseration on the pubhek 
mind, so far as regarded the royal con¬ 
cern in the matter. Another is the 
surpassing f^lly of those, who can, Uy 
advocating popery, place in the hands 
of .statesmen such a powerful engine of 
persecution, as the practice of confes¬ 
sion may be made to introduce. The 
third is the equal folly of statesmen 
themselves in teaching the people, by 
sanguinary punishments, to disregard 
the latter, and also under circumstances 
to withdraw that veneration for the 
persons of sovereigns which their own 
laws loudly preach up. 


An Image, to which PilCTimages 
vijpre made, was no trifling advantage. 

“There yafaB'image of Duvellmdarn 
within the sime diocese [St. Asa^i] in 
whome the^ prpple ha'C so greate confi¬ 
dence, hopi, md truste, that they Cumme 
dayly a pilt^unage unto Ify sommo with 
kyne, other with oXen or horsis, and the 
reste with money : in so mnehe, that there 
was five or sixe hundrethe piligrames to a 
man’s estimation, that offered to tlie said 
Image the fifte day of this presente roonethe 
of April,” ii. 83. 

Thus enormous were the taxes im¬ 
posed upon the {leople by these super¬ 
stitions; and it is well known that 
Eljzabcth used this Argument to re¬ 
concile the |>co|rOh to poor-rates, as a 
favourable and praiseworthy commu¬ 
tation for such severe but vain sacri¬ 
fices. 

It appears, from p. 107, that foreign 
vftitors in the suite of princes were bil¬ 
leted upon the Lord Mayor, who was 
obligee! to give them beef and board, or 
jiroviele it for them, and that notwith¬ 
standing FalstafT’s “ Potte of Sacke,” 
and Beckman’s admission’ that glass 
bottles were in use in the 15th cen¬ 
tury, 

“ White wync and clare^ was sent at 
dyners and suuppcrs tn Jlagons, in conside¬ 
ration that and yf it should*be sent in 
hogesheds it would be uiilyncdf and not 
inctc to lie drouke so sowue." 

John Bull, it seems, had in those 
flays a character, which Frenchmen 
now uuaaiifiously refuse to him. Laely 
Motrcil, erne of that nation, greatly 
jiraysecl “ the fruytfulnesse, fayreuessc, 
.mef playsauntnesse of England, voith 
the cimlilie of the men.’’ P. lOg. 

Henry, after the death of Jane Sey¬ 
mour, had some difliculty to get ano¬ 
ther wife. His first offer was to the 
Dowager Duchdfes of Milan, but her 
answer is said to have been, that she 
had but one head; if sh% had had two, 
one should have been at his Majesty’s 
service. P. 123. 

It seems, from p. 1S2, that th»Ger- 
mans did not a])prnve of ladies having 
any knowledge of inusick, because 
they took it for an occasion of light- 
nessc.’’ This idea seems to have been 
taken from the “Tibicina Meretrix’’ 
of Horace jr from .^whence came our 
custom of the v«^en in brothels 
pl^'ing upon cittenftA 
. Elizabeth’s episto^f^ stile is some¬ 
times that of an orat^an, sometimes 
that of a state-paper. In pp. 145, (), 

wc 
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wc have two letters, each beginning 
with a simile. ^ 

Tapestry^was, as at vull known, 
moveable furniture, butnt was not 
always kept in suspension, even dur¬ 
ing the time of residence, ^ I'ooms 
were not in ust^ When Edward VI. 
was at Windsor, a letter says, that 
should some of the Privy Council come 
thither, ** the Comptroller would cause 
thre of the best chambres in the gret 
court to be hanged and made redy.” 
P. 172. , 

A report having been circulated that 
Mary [the first] had been delivered of 
_ Prince, “ the parson of St. Anne, 
within Aldersgate, after procession and 
Tc Deum sung, took* upon him to de¬ 
scribe the proportion of the child, how 
faire, how beautiful, and great a prince 
it was as the like had not been seen," 
491 . It is needless to observe, th^t 
ary never had a child, and that our 
ancestors do not seem to have known 
that flattery could be cither fulsome or 
ridiculous. The fact is, that Italy was 
the ^at standard of fashion in the 
Middle Age ; aTnd that it still retains, 
even in the auperscriptions of letters, 
Jllusirissimo, hxcellentissimo, &c. 

In p. 197 we find an instance of the 
great advai^tage resulting from a re¬ 
gular post-office establishment, as the 
well-bein|; of private life. A report 
had reached Henry Lord Berkeley that 
the “ Lady Woormonde [Ormond] 
his sister was not so well t^sed by my 
Lorde her husbandc, as he would 
wishe her to be,’’ wherefore he re¬ 
quests the Earl of Sussex to inquird 
into it. All this in the present day 
would have been conduct^ by letters 
direct between the brother and sister. 
It never would be conjectured that the 
post-office was one means of causing 
women to be better treated by their 
husbands. , 

The piurder of David Rizzio would 
not be surprisit^, could it be ascribed 
only to envy. His wealth and appear¬ 
ance ^ce p. 218), was for his situation 
enormous. He was really the jack¬ 
daw in peacock’s feathers. 

Eiizaueth objects to the use of her 
words in parliamenta^ speeches, ** 1 
knowe no reason whi any my privat 
answers to the realme shomd rarve for 
prologe to a subsidey vote, neither pet 
do 1 undetetand why stiche audacitie 
shold be Used to make withbute nw 
licence an Acte of my wordes... .Is 
thcr no holde of my speeche withoute 


an Acte compel me to confirme" (p, 
22fi). 'Rie .modern prohibition of 
using the name of the Sovereign in 
Parliamentary speeches, is founded 
upon its tendency to influence the 
freedom of debate. Elizabeth consi¬ 
ders it an insult. 

»Evei^ body has heard of the modern 
spoliations ot Westminster Abbey. The 
Common Serjeant of London writes 
he is going to examyn a lewd per¬ 
son, whoc hathe stolen diverse par- 
cells of brass and copper that did adorne 
the t^mbe of the late Kingeof famouse 
memorie, Henrie the Siventhe, and 
Queciie Elizabeth his wife (p. 255).’’ 
'i'hese violations have been practised 
from .nge to age. Wc restrain our¬ 
selves from prudence; but it is cer¬ 
tainly singular, that men, to whose 
care such invaluable properly, as that 
connected with Westminster Abbey, 
is committed, sliould have no more 
ideSs of mischief, than children ? We 
wish that the Society of Antiquaries 
would lay the matter before Ministers 
in a prbper solemn form. 

Old houses for Lords of Manors ad¬ 
joining the Church-yard w'ere quite 
common, yet Archbishop Parker writes, 
p. 268 , “They saye myne house is of au 
cvill aver, hanging upon a Churche.” 

It also appears, that (»t Canterbury 
at least) tne common Chapter was 
the place bf sermons, and that it had 
a convenient closctt above the hcades 
of the people for great persons to hear 
the discourse. As the whole passage 
illustrates ancient Cathedrals, we shall 
give it at length from Archbishop 
Parker’s letter. 

'* Ift might please her Mat>* to. heare 
the Deane preacho, sitting either in her 
traverse [stall] or else to suffer him to goe 
to the common Chapter, being the place of 
sermons, where a greater multitude should 
heaie. And yet her Highnes might goe to 
av'>ne fit place, with some of her lordes 
and ladyes, to be there in a convenient 
closett above the heades of the people to 
hfisre the sermon." P. 370. ^ 

The same letter also contains some 
curious matters concerning old halls, 
and the use of white ponies for state 
ceremoniesj, as before alluded to. 

** If her Highnes will give me leave, I 
would kepe my bigger hoU that daye for the 
Nobelles, and the rest of her trayne. And 
if it please her Mabe she maye come in 
throughe my gallerie, and see the dispn- 
mcioii of tm hall in dynner tyme, at a 
windowe opening thereinto. I am in pre¬ 
paring 
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pnring for thrco or fower of my good lordes 
botDo geldinges, and if I knewe^frhf'ther 
would like you bestCy either one for yor 
owne saddle, or a fine little white geldinge 
fur yur fotecluth, or one for one of yor gen¬ 
tlemen or yomen, I would so appointe you.” 

r. 270. 

Airing in carriages (283), punishing; 
rogues “in tl^e Mylne'* [the Roman 
method]}, and the lighters [modern 
hulks] (p. 284), schools for teqidhing 
hoys to cut purses (p. 297 ), buying 
reprieves, 20/. nothing for one, though 
it were only for ten days ( 299 ), ^and 
great suppers at the usual festive meals 
(p. 308), occur in the passages quoted. 

Here we must, for our present Vo¬ 
lume, take leave of this valuable and 
standard work, which confers high ho¬ 
nour upon the author, and is a book 
of the first moment to the Philosopher, 
the H istorian, and the Antiquary. 

159. HJCOh as’ s NotUia Historica, 
fContinued Jrom p. 445-^ 

IN our former fioticc of this<work, 
we alluded to the usefulness of the de¬ 
scription given by Mr. Nicolas of the 
public Records published by authority 
of Parliament. Referring to the pages 
of Mr. Nicolas for farther informa¬ 
tion, we shnU content ourselves with 
giving the Titles of these important 
national works, as we doubt whether 
the whole have been registered, in our 
pages: 

“ In the 24 yenis,” says Mr. Nicolas, 
which have elapsed since the appointment 
of the Commission for the better Preserva¬ 
tion of the Public Records, nearly 30 * folio 
volumes, containing either Calendars to a 
variety of Records, or the Records them¬ 
selves, have been given to the public. Their 
contents, though of the very first im¬ 
portance to persons interested in Historical, 
Antiquarian, Legal or Genealogical re¬ 
searches, are, however, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, very little known." 

1 > Taxatio Eecksiastica Anglue et ffallut, 
aueloriUUe P. Nicolai IF, circa A. If, 
1291.” • 

2. Plaeilarum in Domo Capitulari tVest- 
monasteriensi asservatorum Ablreviatio 
imp. R^m Rie. I, Johann. Hen. 111. 
Edio. /. Edw. //.” 

3 . ** OilenihrumRo(uS>rum,Charlarian,{f 
InqidsiHortum ad quod Damnum." 

* Exclusive of the Statutes of the Realm, 
of the AcU of the Parliament of Scotland, 
and th^ Catalogues of the Harkian and 
Lansdown MSS. 


4 — 7. ** Libri Censualest voeati Domesday 
Book." 4roIs. 1783—ISlff. 

“ The two first volumes of ^is import¬ 
ant work wer^printed [by Mr. Nichols] 
in 1783; and flter the issue of the Com¬ 
mission for 'fttjena.tioa of the Public Re¬ 
cords, a tjirdr Volume, oonsUting of In¬ 
dexes, was prepared. To this Volume is 
prefixed an admirable account of this Sur- 
vey, by gentleman peculiarly qualified for 
the task, Henry Ellis, Esq. F.lt.S. & Sec. 
S.A.”—“The Fourth Volume contains: 
The ExeterDennesday Book; InquisitioEIi- 
onsis; Liber Winton.; and Bol^n Book.” 

** Testa de NeviU, sive Liber Feodarum 
in CwriA Scaccarii, temp. Hen. HI. df 
Edw. /.” , 

9. Calendarium Rptulortun Palenlium in 
Turn Londinensi." 

10—II. ** Rotularum Originalium in Cu- 
ri& Scaccarii Ahbreuialio, temp. Hen. HI, 
Edw. I. N Edw. II." 2 vols. 

if. “ Plaeila de quo JFarrania, temporilus 
Edw. I, II. et III. in Curi& Recept. Scac- 
carit fPestm. asservala.” 

13—14. ThenewEdiiitmqfRtfmer'sFcedera, 
Vol. I. and Part I. of *Vol. II. edited by 
Br. Adam Clarke and JVfr.*Holbrooke; 
and Part II. of Vol. II. edited by J. Ca- 
ley, Esq. F.R. S. F.S. A. The Parts al¬ 
ready re-published extend from the year 
1063 to 1344. • 

15. ** Dveatus Lancastrue. Bars prima. 
Calendarium Inquisitionum poijf Mortem 
Ne. temp. Regum Edw. /. Edw. II. Rie. 
II. Hen. F. Hen. FI. Edw. IF. Hen. Fit. 
Hen. Fill. Edw. FI. Regin. Mar. Phil* 
et Mar. Elj/c. Jae. I. Car. I. —Pars Sc- 
cunda. A Calendar to the Pleadings in 
the reigns of Hen. Fll. Hen. Fill. Edw. 

* FI. Omen Maryt and Philip and Mary." 

16. “ Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sf»- 
torum, in Archivis publicis asseraalum." 
1306—1424. 

17—19- ** InquisitiommadC(qjeUan. Domini 
Regis reUrmatarupA, qute in publicis Arehi' 
vis SeoHee adhue semantuTf Abbreviatio." ^ 
20. **Nomrum Inquisitiones in CuriA Scac~ 
cariiy temp. Rsgis Bdwardi tll.*\ 

tl—22. Calendarium Inquisitionum post 

Mortem, sive Escaetarum," 2 vols.^ 

23—26. ** Fedor EeelesiasHcus temp. Hen. 
Fill, aueteritale RegiA msHtutus." 4 vols. 

97 —SS. *' Rotuli Scotue in Turri Londi¬ 
nensi, et in Domo Capitulari ff’estmonas- 
teriensi asservatif" 2 vole.—These re¬ 
cords commence in the ym 1290, and 
•terminate in 1517; 2 vols. 

29—30. **Rotuli Hundredorum, tern. Hen. 
till, et Edw. /. tn 1\err. Land, et in Cu- 
riA RecepL Scaccarii IFestm. asservali." 

2 vols. 


159. Let- 
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15!l> Letters to a candid Reader of the Let¬ 
ter of B. Bnnsb^r Cocmr, Esq. M.^. 
“on theJ^culiar tenets/tiupresent Day, 
intended as a Reply to IhtM Publication,” 
tCc. By the Reu. J. K.WhUh, A.M, 
Svo. pp. 147« 


u 

iirly yc 


THAT tweflty or thirty years ago 
the Established Clergy were accused 
of preaching only moral lectures, and 
that in consequence a new system was 
adopted, entitled Evangelical Preach¬ 
ing, is a fact as well known as the bat¬ 
tle of Waterloo. It is also known to 
have been a distinguishing assumption 
of that system, to maintain that a re¬ 
ligious impression having been once 

a infixed, it would perse produce 
ly, upon whicn therefore it was 
necessary to dilate in the manner for¬ 
merly usual. It has been, however, 
urged, that the new plan invites man¬ 
kind to build more upon the atone¬ 
ment, by way of salving immoralities, 
than to work out their salvation in 
avoiding them. Now these are mat¬ 
ters, we repeat, lOs glaring as the sun 
at noon-day, and they are substantially 
the grounds upbn which Mr. Cooper’s 
excellent pamphlet was written. To 
this Mr. Whish opposes affirmation, 
and nothing hut affirmation. He even 
goes the length of vindicating Calvin, 
because some of his doctrines are cor¬ 
rect, but* we asseverate, tha' he who 
could persecute Servetus to death, and 
witness his cruel execution in pro- 
priA persond, may be a '^'heologian, 
but never was in conduct and prin¬ 
ciple a Christian. Mr. Cooper cen¬ 
sured only his gross mistakes concerning 
reprobation and election.—^The expe¬ 
riment of producing virtue in the new 
manner, as called, has been tried for a 
century past in Wales, but without 
any important elFect upon character { 
nor in England has crime diminished. 
The Senator, qnd such is Mr. Cooper, 
has a ^concern with the morals of 
the people j aud indeed of what lAe 
is religion, if it has not that bearing? 
In shtirt, so ignorant are the people m 
general, that preaching is of itself of 
small avail. If the Clergy are not 
mere sinecurists, but are resident, cha¬ 
ritable, and patrons and visitors of their 
poor parishioners, we are then of 
opinion that their populatlty will be 
sufficient to enable them, without ptf- 
ril, to call upon their flocks to show 
their faith by their works. • 


160. A Manual far the Sick; eanlaitting 
PrayeA and Selection of Psalms, arranged 
in such a manner as may render the read¬ 
ing them to the Sick more co/Avenient and 
advantageous. JSy the Rev. Thos. Hua- 
tingford, A.M. 12nio. pp. 120. 

Mr. HUNTINGFORD, who is 
the nephew of the learned and amiable 
Bishop of Hereford, ha» compiled the 
present work to supply a desideratum, 
viz. a •Manual for visiting the Sick. 
Such a work was wanted particularly 
by the Clergy ; and it is in all respects 
unei((ceptionable. This character the 
materials necessarily coii^er upon it. 
What the Messiah of Handel is in 
Church Musick, the Liturgy of the 
Church of England is among devo 
tional works. With sound judgment 
and pure taste, Mr. Huntingford has 
made his selections only from that 
sublime work and the Psalms. The 
latter always excite in us a melancholy 
fedliiig, because no translation can do 
them justice. To explain ourselves. 
In the original the principle of paral¬ 
lelism,*or Corresponding rnylhra of the 
clauses (of which see Bishop Lovvtli 
and Boys’sTactica Sacra) adds an effect 
which is lost, or not understood, by 
us. Thus in the vith Psalm, v. 1. 
we should read with pauses, 

" Dominc, ne in furore tuo aigiios me— 
Neque in.Ir& tu4 corripios me,”— 

and so* the division of verses should 
have been made. In the Septuaeint, 
which we have ([noted, the parall(Misin 
is more easily preserved than in our lan¬ 
guage. Mr.Huntingford (Pref.vt.) says, 
that he has altered some words of our 
translation. We could point out pas¬ 
sages, where so doing admirably assists 
the strength and beauty of the sublime 
Original; e. g. in Psalm xxxviii. v. 4. 
our translation says, “ For mine ini- 
qulfics are gone over my head.’’ That 
is not the sense. The meaning is, 
they have lighted upon, or faxed them¬ 
selves t and so de catcris. The trans¬ 
lators seem to have rendered the pas¬ 
sage as we now do, when we say A 
waggon went over him,” &c. but the 
succeeding clause, as a burden, &c. will 
not bear such a version. Either way, 
however, the figure is fine. My sins 
have gone over me, and have crusher! 
me to atoms, would be exquisitely po¬ 
etical any where; but the meaning Is 
not that. 


161. Qlscr- 
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PART II.] Review. —Bell’s Lectures.—Miscellaneous Reviews.* 


ICl. Obsermtions on Ii^uriei of ^he Spine 

and of the Thighbone, in two Lectures, Ke. 

A'c. lUuslrated with Nine Plates. By 

Charles Ucll, Surgeon to the Middlesex 

Hospital. Ato. 

W I£ are sorry to he culled so often 
to the consideration of medical con¬ 
troversies, fonviiieed, as we are, of thB 
heart - buruini^ and divisions which 
tlicy engender and perpetuate i>» the 
profession, and of their utter •inade- 
r]uucy, in most instances, to adjust the 
points in question. In the controver¬ 
sies which have aflected the leading 
characters here concerned, wc have de¬ 
rived, however, from either side, in¬ 
formation of tlic richest and choicest 
fpjality, wliich is rare. Though there 
was inuclt to reprove in the temper 
and lone of Mr. liarle, of which Mr. 
Bell is blameless, the ingenuities of 
lolii, arc, in the above respect, of 
gre.rt account. 

Wc conceive of Mr. Bell, that he 
is a very acconiplished surgeon, an 
enlightened teachar of a very,select 
school, and a most persevering and 
original contributor to the science of 
his profession. Sir A. Cooper ni.ay 
now he considered as almost “ a dis- 
incumbered Allas.” He was a ni.'in 
whom Nature had peculiarly appoint¬ 
ed for a prompt ascent in his art and 
in society: his skill in the.inimipu- 
]atioii.s of surgciy have rarely or, never 
been exceeded in London. His in¬ 
dustry has been unremitting in ac¬ 
quiring and diilusiug coricet practical 

lb‘2. Mr. Paterson’s Letters on the 
Highways contain very severe strictures 
(in Mr. Mac Adam, but to little purpose, 
on account of the merit of his general 
principle. It matters not that the princi¬ 
ple was too simple and obvious fur any 
claim to superior intellect in the invention 
of it. The public will profit by the efTdbt, 
and judge accordingly. Until village roods 
arc widened, broad wheels and lengthened 
nxlo trees, so wisely supported by Mr. Pa¬ 
terson, will never be intriidnccd; and plough¬ 
ing the roads by narrow wheels must conti¬ 
nue, until the &rmtr is able to bring his 
waggon to his door without them. Mr. 
Paterson’s mode of draining roads, PP. 41— 
4S, and healing the defects of Mr. Mac 
Adam’s system, have just claims to attention; 
and tliough we think that his treatment of 
Mr. Mac Adam does not do him credit, wa 
should be unjust to deny his meritorious 
pretensions. 

163. The Old Arm Chair, or Itecol~ 


knowled^ : for this his talents and 
o^orlunities afi^rdecl superior facili¬ 
ties. The ftl'ce and truth tf his life- 
drawn descriptions, drew to him a 
great hodfr if pupils, and an im¬ 
mense renown; whilst the amenity 
of his manners and liberality of his 
behaviour attached them warmly to 
his interests. All this, and his un¬ 
exampled success, have been coupled 
with some vanity, and a considerable 
taint of that egotism, which is a strik¬ 
ing and general blemish of the Lon¬ 
don teaciicrs;—in his Prelections it 
led him into a censoriousness, which 
in, his cooler moineiAs he must have 
frequently rcgrclttd. 

V\’e are most thankful for the in- 
forin.iiion here afforded by Mr. Bell. 
With respect to the great question of 
spinal trepanning, experience onl^, 
nftt words, will decide. He was jus¬ 
tified in asserting the claims of hia 
biother, vvlio was a bold improver, 
though a dogmatical^ and not always 
a consistent authority. 

The Preface is a most rtal and just 
picture of the rcpro.ichablc tendencies 
of the London schools of sargery. On 
the whole, Mr. B. niav have had 
cause for throwing his gage on this 
occasion . perhaps he is a> little too 
fond of hot water, and wc deprecate 
it in every case, as subversive of that 
good fellowship which should subsist 
among the brightest members of a 
high and n>bst uiflicult calling. 


lections of a Bachelor, a tale, by Sexa- 
GENARius, though soiuewhat tainted with 
Calvinism, is favourable to tbe inculcation 
of religious impressions and serious habits, 
without inculcating also that bigotry and 
narrowness of mind', which too often render 
such impressions and habits inconsistent 
with divine charity and Chrtstianity. 

-_ • 

164. The delicate and amiable meekness 
which render the female character in¬ 
teresting, is well illustrated in the Clara 
of the novel of Arthur Seymour; and the 
hero is a fine honourable fellow. The 
roguish lawyer is also a good caricature. 

165. Mr. Bourn’s copious Edition of 
Butler’s Exertises on ike Globes and Maps, 
issundcniably aainatrnctive book. 

166. Allen’s £iigl»/( GVanuRar is known 
to be excellent. We are glad it has reached 
a third Edition. The concluding pages, from 
113 to 180, may instruct even echolan. 

167. Horse 
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167. Harm JoeosWf Uie Dog^H Dtea,- 
meron, it a Voluine» production of Sbe, 
who follows, * longo in^vallo,' in the 
wake of Coltnan. It is wequently witty, 
not unfrequently obscene. ^V| can recom¬ 
mend it to no reader wbo nbe grace to 
despise a laugh at the expence of decency 

and decorum. - 

163. Of f^em in the University and City 
of Oxford, published by Messrs. Monday 
and Slater, we cannot say any thing very 
favourable. We never saw a picture in 
worse perspective than The Schools, and 
Magdalen Hall seems to liave been taken 
with the aid of a microscope. Why views 
of tho Dissenters' and Wesleyan chapels are 
given, to the excKision of the Catholic, and 
the Priest’s House, cannot tell. This 
Volume, containing 42 engravings, is de¬ 
signed as a companion to the “ Oxford 
Guide,” and its price is moderate. 


172. fMr. Templbman, of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in his Cmrrad, and other 
Foems, has thought Oxford logic a subject 
of ridicule. We nope he docs not mean to 
offer this volume os a specimen of Cam¬ 
bridge poetry. The ‘partiality of friend¬ 
ship ’ has doubtless hastened a volume into 

^public notice, which can never procure fur 
its author any permaneqt rejiutatiou. It 
abounds with poetry of that stomp which 
servis^to embellish an olbum or a news¬ 
paper, where taste is not a distinguishing 
cluuracteristick; and to such repositories its 
beauties should have been consigned, 
a —. 

173. Scotch Nationahty is a satirical 
jeii d’esprit, written with no «)rdinary 
powers; exhibiting a keen peiccj.tinn of 
the ridiculous, and displaying mudi of tVot 
caustic severity which characterises the 
poetry of Churchill. 


* 169. The solution of the Sextuple 
liance is thus given. Six young Glasgow 
merchants had assembled for convivial pur¬ 
poses, when the production ofa slip from the 
willow, which sh^tecs the grave of Napo¬ 
leon, gave occasion to one of them to sug¬ 
gest ‘ how exoellent a theme for the mo¬ 
ralising muse ’ had been afforded. The re¬ 
sult was thwvolurae before us.—Whether or 
not this be a true statement of the case, 
is unimportaht. We have here seven poems 
(for one of tho contributors has doubled 
his gift), upon one subject, and tlie best of 
them would scarcely have been admitted 
into the columns of a newspaper. 

170. There was an eviden| want of judg¬ 
ment in the author of Spring, a Poem, in 
blank verse, to select a subject so ably pre¬ 
occupied. It would be prejudice aud in¬ 
justice, however, not to admit that the ma¬ 
jority of the lines before us are pleasing 
and original. The following are good: 

“Eternal Lord of all! who dwell'st in 
light 

By mortd unapproaoh’d, whom worthily 
To pTUse exceeds man’s feeble puw’rs, ac¬ 
cept * [that 

Our thanks in^erfect, but unfeign’d^ for 
Best gift, tby mok! fur there we lean to 
whom 

Delightful gratitude we qwe for all 
The good we taste s by it we’re teught to 
bear 

Each earthly ill, to stdken, or remove 
By mtience, faith, and animating lio|)e 
In Thee j and better still, we fiiS the path 
That lea^ to rapturous joys, unmix’d wiUi 
pun, , 

In brighter worlds of everlasting bliss.” 

171. Light readers will find amusing 
sages in lUvelations, or the Dead Alive.— 
The fork machine, and many otlior parts, 
will excite merriment. 


174. The Pleasures of Piety, and other 
Poems, by Eleanor Dickinson, a fair 
(Quakeress, and Mistress of Springfield Aca¬ 
demy, near Liverpool, were, no doubt, pub¬ 
lished with the view of recommending her¬ 
self in her vocation. * All this is (air: and 
though we may admire the soaring of an 
eagle, that is no reason why we should be 
insensible to the cooiug of a dove. 

175. Mr. Cesar Moreau, Vice Consul 
of France, &c. &c. lias lately published a 
large Chart, representing Ike Trade of Great 
Britain milh all parts of the World, in Its 
Imports 'and Exports, progressively from 
the year 1697 to 1822 inclusive. We leave 
the task of criticism, in this instance, to 
the Merchant and the Political Economist; 
but we can afford some idea of the author’s 
industry, by quoting bis statement, that fur 
the last eight years he has imposed upon 
himself the rigorous task of searching into 
the countless number of parliamentary do¬ 
cuments that have appeared from 1696 to 
1824. The same data, he adds, will en¬ 
able him to treat on our Finances, Naviga¬ 
tion, and Industry; and in general on each 
of the major branches of tlic political orga¬ 
nization of the country. The production 
of these new Charts is onl^ postponed till 
the extent of the approbation bestowed on 

*the present is ascertained. 

176. llio fur Authoress of the “ Beau¬ 
ties of Ancient Eloquence*,” Mrs. C. Max¬ 
well, has just issued another volume of a 
aimilar description, entitled Beauties ef An¬ 
cient EngUsh antPScoUisk History, consist¬ 
ing of selections, interspersed with occasional 
remarks, from Speed, Camden, Stow, Hoi- 
linshed, Malmesbury, and other ancient 
writers of high authority. On the whole it 
forms a very curious and interesting volumo. 

* Sec Review, vol. xciii. i. 444. 
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PROLOGUS IN PHOBMIONEM—19|4. (Seep. i.46J 
C. B. Littleoalb. * i 

^ J V • 

Ette salatati! veniam trepidantibu* intus 
Pro sociis, trepidans «iec minus ip^e, rogo. 

• Voverit haec fortosie aliquis sibi munera tradif 
Ultra et jactarit se gregis ease ducein. 

Sed primus agera»fiic, primum eat se ufferre periclia. 
Non honor, at vero nomine anpplicium! 

Spes cat, in reliquus, ai unus damnatua abibit, 

Jam fore placatos vos, ikcileaque magis. 

Cuiquam ego aim dllensor? iniquA id lege paratum eat, 
Debilis ut poscat debilioris opem. 

Si mihi enim, aociis quae aun^ta licentia, adesset,* 

£t pariter virea fas aliunde, peti $ > 

Protinus audacera me hominem ac profiterer edacem, 
Fretus ventre, minis, voce, supcrcilio. 

Vel servi astuti nossem me vcrtcro ad artes, 

Ira Bcncin, aut jiivcncm me crucioret amor. 

Causidicue (gens haec se doc^ ubicunqiie tueri eat) 
Quaasarein graviter, crine aequente, caput. 

Mntato scxu, tndiciunf, dotata marito, 

Quain conjttx hodie est obsequioaa, darem. 

Hae sociia artes—sic forma precaria celat, ^ 

(Quicquid inest 'formae turpe malumve siiis. 

Quisque babitn, gestu, vultii, sermono novatls, • 

A capita ad calcem dissimulator erit: 

Nec minim, quando ista Terentius arma ministrat, 
Tanto si fuerit rea bene gcsta duce! 

Hi sibi prospiciaiit—sed quid me denique Het, 

Cui fiieiis, cui fraiis desit, et artis opus ? 

£n ! simplex, propriA personA, et candidua adsum 
(Ne fraudi domino sit toga nigra sno!) 

Vos vel aic exbrem in forma Regii Alumni! 

Gesaerit baa pETtcs qui bene, wvus erit! 


EPILOGUE TO THE PHORMI<5—1 824- 

Phohmio, [Piiiliimore] (solas). 

Ad csenam pol me dubiom Nausistrata jusait. 

Qua propinavi poculum utrique aeni: 

Sed deridendi tamen hi sunt, et comedendi, 

Ictum etsi letenue fbedua amicitiae. 

Quo melius novi, tanto nam saepius! Hospes 
Civisque arte roeA Tros Tyriusque petit! ^ 

Inde etiam pranaea, “ per mollia tempora iandi, 

Hosce iterum argento emnngere constltui. 

Quin exite senes, dum return arcana repando, 

Qurn vix rentuplici fas erat om loqui! 

Enter Demipho [Jeflfreya] and Chbemes [Robinson]. 
Ch. Oh! bona Vir, aalve; num^uid mihi denique reddis 
* E triginta istis, quae periAre, minis 
Dem. Et mihi numquid ab argento quod credidi ?—PA.-—Utrique, 
Mox deciea, novies, omne redibit et f7A.—TiW ? 

Ph. Primum oritis, quserenda sit unde pecunia, docti, 

Agmine dein Juncto suacipieffloa opus; 

Schemata,* Projectus, aunt hio mihi mille noronim, 

Credula queia tota urba heecr hodie immoritur! * 

Pontea; et Fontea; duetseque Calialibus undse; 

Balnea; Flaustra; Metaila; Aero-navigia! 


* Produces paper: &o. 
Gent. Mao. Supj^- XCIV. Part II. 
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Syngrapha, Peruviana, Columbica, BraziUanB, 

Aut scrip.— Dem. Ah seniptas vel mihf malo dicas 

• Ne jacteria aqss Xerxes quod feceiit olim. 

Pk. Compedibus Verreis marinora vincta vidi 

Pons a Doverii prncurret ad usque Caletum 
Suapensus, quod dabit hydrophobes, 

Autfsubtua terlorAur iter, nec, creJltc, monstrum 
Sub csBco ponti gurgite majui erit! * 

Dem. Monstrum’* equidem, *< horrenctnm, ingens,—et cut lumen ademptum,” 
Arbitror, baud illic sat via visa pedum ! * 

Ph. Cura Mctallorum vobis fortasse placebit, 

Mexico inauditis pellicit illccebrls! * 

Bos')* tibi monstrat iter, veros cuinitnntibus aiiri 
Montes, argenti flumina, pollicitns! 

Horiim e visceribus vi jam cogeute ataporis 
Tngens ingentes macnina tollit opes! 

Contjgeris quicquid det subito aurcuin!— CA. Amnbo. 

Ipso A^das noliin, aut Kircus esse asinus! 

PA. Si mogis m pretio vobis, potiorque Metallis 
Libertas, natos Hellas in arma vocat! 

Pro patrift, atque focis, pro Relligione videtis 
Impavidos! quis jam mrre recusat npcm ? 

“ Graiis ingenium, Grniis dedit ore rotiindo”— 

PA. Unde rotundentur inille rtilcnta tibi? 

Dem. Usuram ad Griccus licet cxspectarg Calendas !— 

Oh. Interea ])erii Gi-seculus csuiicps ! 

Pk. Gentibus ut possis succurrerc nocte gravatis, 

Eufopaeque urties luce bcare nuvd, ^ , 

,£cce tibi dainma ex carbone !— Dem. Eho, furcifer, an sum 
Carbonarius,—lllumi—qiie—natus ego? 

Ph. Arte vaporifeiA. vestas si soide dolentas 

Rite lavare veils,— Dem. Visne luvnn lateremf 
Ph, )\ut (modo verba uovis licent nova cudero rebus) 

* Alacadamizaudo constabilirc vias 

* Si cupias— Dem. Hui! dilapidate pecunia dudum cst. « 

Che Ha;suri et sic nr>s in gravioro luto 1 

/*h. “ Non animuin in.ido uti pascat prospectus inanem” 

Cum t— Dem. PicturS. pasccre sed c\u>is— Ch. Hui! 

Ph. Cernitis hie quantam aedificarit America navem, 

Qu& quantique novA hme mole Columbus eat! 

Dem. Ah! vereor nova ne forsan petat ima Columbus 
Turn demum, mersA puppe, colymbus erit! 

Ph. Midorem extruirous nos, et mirabiliorem, § 

Qualis ad extremos naviget Antipodos! 

Dem, “ Naviget Anticyram,” caput insanabile!— Ph. Talem 
Iste Syracusius protiilit arte Senex 
Qua-que Hiero quondam sollttis mirarier. Ecce 
Obioctamenta haec ipsa parata viae! || 

Piaclnaeque/' canesque od venandum Irpores, aut 
Vulpes: quos ierias, alituum omne genus! 

Hit ridet Cereale solum, dum fluntine diilci 
" Rivus in sequoreas labitqy almvu' aquas! 

Hortus ibi flures, et fructus reddit opimos. 

Pro varii cceli temperie usque ^ovos! 

Dum denso impellens fuinat super ^tna vapore, « 

Sufficit interior rite culina dapes. 

Quin aociatus adi mecum nova regna virorum—(to ChJ 
Ch. He! mihi! non istse conveniunt retulo, 

Qui timet ignotam immature visere lerram, 

Unde viatori sit remeare nefiis! 

Ph. Non;—verum iacolumis, sine,fine erratica, Dcloa 
Haec nostra exsuperat fimnina, quin abeo 
Quo nova fata vocant! Phormio. 

Ch. Sic non servavit Apollo! 

_ Dem. Digued Deaque oinnes, jSlaudite; jam satis e st. 

* Shows a chain bridge. f Bullock, of PiccadillyT" 

X Produces the drawing of the Co! ambus. 

S Shows a large caricature of tiie ship. || Pointing to them severally on the picture. 

Inst A- 
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Instability of Wuitino Ink. 

The following |>a|)er, by Mr. H. Palfrey, 
was react before tlie “ Batb and West of 
England Society of Arts, Agrieulture," &c. 
at their Annual Meeting, the Marquis of 
l^iisdown, President, in the Chair: — 

That the ink made use of within the last 
few centuries, is very deficient in durability 
of colour, when compared to diat whidii 
was used from the fifth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, has been fully proved by Dr. Blagdcn, 
and Mr. Astle*, late Keeper uf the^tecords 
in the Tower of London; and for another 
proof that the compounds of ink of the 
present day dfe a still further retrogression, 
there is*the evidence of a number it the 
principal clerks iu the various offices under 
(rorerninent, as given by them when exa¬ 
mined before a Committee of the House of 
Cummuus, appointed in July, 1823, to in¬ 
vestigate the state and manner of keeping 
the Public Records, the particulars of which 
were printed late iu that Sessions of Parlia¬ 
ment f. It will there be seen to have Iccen 
the conrurring opinion of all those examin¬ 
ed upon the subject of ink, that the whole 
of the ink now made use of is bad ; but the 
best tliat is offered to the publick is that 
which is sold at Stafioners* Hall, uader the 
appellation of Patent Ink. 

H. Palfrey is of opinion that one of the 
principal causes of the instability in the dye 
of the ink of the present day originates from 
the alkaline }>articles wliicm it meets with 
in the materials it is written upon Ijecomiiig 
active by the Action of the air in the alter¬ 
nate changes of the atmosphere; for in the 
manufacture of {Nirchment there is a consi¬ 
derable quantity of alkaline lees ustftl, which 
can never be entirely exhausted. Paper is 
not free from a portion of these salts, nor is 
the atmosphere entirely free from alkali, 
the chemical qualities of which have an in¬ 
cessant tendency to the decomposition and 
absorotion of all colours.—Hence observe 
its effects in the bleaching of cloth. An¬ 
other cause of the premature decay of the 
present day, proceeds from the imjwoper 
use of metallic sulphates or other corrosive 
ingredients iu the making of ink, which ink 
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destroys the jparcliment as far as it peue- 
tn^, and which, iu process of time, will 
turn to dust, Icaqjng no other trace of a 
letter than wf^t may be impeiffectly disco¬ 
vered in the excoriated surfam of the parch¬ 
ment. Abit R impossible for human fore¬ 
sight to aJpr|ach nearer than by mere con¬ 
jecture of what will be tue probable change 
produced by the test of time upon ink 
written with to-day, all opinions or conjec- 
tiwes thereon ought to be influenced by such 
hypotheses only as are deduced from experi¬ 
ments which bear an analogy supported by 
chemical experience as well as theory. 

In conformity to such reasoniug, H. Pal¬ 
frey takes upon himself to prove the con¬ 
sistency of his opinion, by the following 
chemical test.—^'lake lukewarm water three 
ounces, in whiclia dissolve one ounce of 
pearl-ash, and Immerse therein a scrip of 
parchment previously written upon, and 
when comi'lctely saturated, the writing will 
assume exactly the appearance which time 
gives to inferior ink. Tlius, instead o£ its 
remaining to he de]>rived of its colour by 
the innumerable weak chemical changes of 
the atmosphere It would have undergone in 
any given number of years, say five hundred 
years, it has L'cn piuvcd by one test made 
probably 2,000 times os.strGbg or propor¬ 
tionate to the niimlier of ye.vrs required to 
produce an ajiproximate decoy of colour by 
the action of the air. If a strip of parch¬ 
ment bearing writing of fAim 60 to 100 
years standing be immersed ip the test as 
before directed, and then washed with soap 
and water, it is ten to one that^he ink and 
parcbment, as far as the ink penetrated, 
will both disiippcar, and leave nothing be¬ 
hind but an imperfect impression of letters 
indented upon the parchment. 

The ink of which H. Palfrey now offers 
•specimens, bos the following good qualities 
to recommend it to public use—viz. it flows 
freely from the pen, sinks quick and deep 
into the parchment or paper, dries rapidly, 
and when dry, forms an Incrustation ou the 
surface of the letters which renders them 
impervious to the action of the air, and 
defies the power of alkali to affect it. 


ANTIQUARIAN HESEARCHES. 

Ai^cdiluvian Remains. * feet lung and about 30 feet wide, «nd from 
The circumstances which led to the die- 20 to 30 feet high. From the difficulty of 
rovery of the Antediluvian Cavern at Ban- descending hy this fissure, it was lately 
well, in Somersetshire, noticed in p. 64S, judged desirable to make an opening in the 
are as follows: aide of the hill a little-,below, in a lino 

Some miners engaged in sinking a shaft which might lead diredtly'to the interior of 
in search of calamine, intersected a steep the cave. This gallery hod been conducted 
and narrow fissure, which after descending^ but a few fim,'iraen the workmen suddenly 
80 feet, opened into a spacious cavern, 160 penetrated another cavern of inferior dimen* 

- ■ -——— aioDS to that which they were in search of, 

* See Astle’s Origin and Progress of «nd found ift ffoer to be covered, to a depth 
Writing." which has not yet been ascertained, with a 

t See vol. xciii. ii. pp. 268, 259. bed of sand, mud, and fragments of lime¬ 

stone, 
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itoiM» throng which wera diipenerf mi 
enormottt quantity of bouM, horait qpd 
teedi. The thickncM o&thii maas has been 
ascertained hj a shaft sonic Imo tt» to be in 
one place nei^r 40 feet. Many lar;^ baskets 
fidi of bones nave already IfceiL eatractedt 
belonging chiefly ^o the ox uM ^r tribes | 
of the latter there are several varieties^ in* 
cinding the elk. There are also a fear por¬ 
tions of the skeleton of a woifi and of a 
gigantic bear. The bones are mostly in a 
state of preservation equal to that of com¬ 
mon grave bones, although it is clear from 
the fimt of some of them belonging to the 
great extinct species of bear, timt thev are 
of antedilnvian origin. In the roof of die 
Cave there is a large chimn^-like opening, 
which appears to Have communicated %- 
meri^ with the Barlace;<nit which is choked 
up with frogroents of limestone, interspersed 
with mud and sand, and adhering together 
imperfectly by a stalogmitic incrustation. 
Tliroagh this aperture it is probable tbe 
anifuals fell into the cave, and perished isi 
the period preceding the inundation, by 
which it was filled up. The immense quan¬ 
tity of the bones shews the number of indi- 
viduds that were loft in this natural pitfell 
to have been very great. In this manner 
cattle are now Gontinuallv lost by felling 
into similar apertures in dne limestone hills 
of Derlwshires There is nothing to induce 
a belief that it was a den inliabited by 
hyaenas, like tile Cave of Kirkdulc, or by 
bears, like those in Germany; its leading 
circumstances are similar to those of the 
oaalferoiu cavities in the Limest'me Kock 
at OreatOD near Plymouth. 

EovpTtAK Mummy. 

At the Bristol Institution, the body of 
an Egyptian Mummy was lately unwrapped. 
We understand that it was removed by Mr.* 
Salt, from a Catacomb in the 'fhebais, and 
being sent down the Nile to Alexandria, 
from thence fmmd its way to Bristol, as a 
present to the Chsmberiain, who deposited 
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it in the Bristol Institution.—The case, 
which wdl beautifully covered with faiaro- 
glyphici, exhibited rather the coprar-oo- 
loured countenance of a Nubian, than the 
expanded forehead and wide eye-sockets of 
an Ethiopian. Dr. Prichard, Dr. Oapper, 
Mr. Richard Smith, surgeon, and Mr. Mil¬ 
ler, the entator, were appomted by the 
Olammittee to be demonstrators. Tlie upper 
port of the shell being remoted, there arose 
a pecq{!ar, but not unpleasant odour. Tbe 
body was remarkably light, and wrapped up 
in a multitude of folu cotton cloth, 
which was staioed of a yellowiah brown 
coloi:y[. Upon the removal the circular 
ban^ges, there iqipearcd a long* wrapper 
from the chin to the toee, with a double 
border of blue ctripes in front. The inner¬ 
most layer of cloth woe soaked in Naptha, 
Aapholthum, or some bituminous subatonce, 
combined probably with Natron. The skin 
was blackened, and the neck and one of the 
lumds had been attacked by a peculiar sort 
of coleopterous insect, apparently a der- 
mestis. In other resiiects, this curious 
spetimen of antiqui^ was very Mrfect, in¬ 
deed, very much more so, we learn, than 
usually happens. It was the body of a 
(probaMy young) female. The hands were 
placed straight upon tlie thighs, and not, as 
most frequently happens, across the bosom. 
The hair upon the liead was perfect, of a 
brownish auburn colour, short, but not at 
all wearing the cliaracter of a Nemo’s. 
Theermtourofthe countenance strengthened 
the opinion tliat the subject belonwd to a 
Province closely bordering upon the con¬ 
fines of Egypt. The coverings of the chnt 
and stoidacii being removed, exhibited in 
high preservation, the heart and langs, and 
all the intestines; indeed, it did not iqjpear 
that any part Iwd been removed. Whether 
the brain had been extracted, was not ascer¬ 
tained ; neither were the teetli examined, as 
it was thought advisable to aubject the head 
altogether to a more leisurely and minuto 
observation. 
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Ok Magnetic Variation. 

Col. Macdonald. * 

K (Cfmtirauiifmm f. &il.J 

If tiie magnetic equator be supposed to 
ninety degrees from the Magnetic 
Pole, in 100 deg. West longitHde, it will lie 
to Ihe South <» ^4 equator of the earth, 
and ttrmveSe e* SO tieg. ol South latitude ; 
ond in SO deg.-ef Etot tongiMb U will te^ 
at 80 dig. of N^h Mitude. It 
will ciroet Um equator at 10 deg. from thm 
iatejmeetion of the ecliptic and eqiutor.— 
But the influence of the Magnetic Poh^ 
exinn^ much beyond xnnety degreca from 
ice |u>sitKWt, heuMue that the North end of 
tin needle U found to dip above nine de¬ 


grees to the South of the equator of the 
eortu, on the meridian where tiic mognetio 
equator of ninety degrees of inpposM ex¬ 
tent, or distance from its pole, intersects 
die terrestrial equator. • 

In conriuding a paper, Mr. Urban, in 
which I have attempted to make the best 
of the degree of knowledge arising from 
recent voyages of discoveiy, it is necessary 
to subjoin some degree of statement on tbe 
oubjeet of the South-east Magnetic Pole j 
more especially, as its very ewtence is 
doubted ov such as ore not in habits of con¬ 
sidering, intimately, a science as yet in its 
infimey.—^The dipping of the Soutii end of 
the inagnetio neew, and the octnal ex¬ 
istence of a line q/* no variation, In the 

southern 
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southern hemisphere^ are alone anScient 
proofs of a pal|)able fitct. But indkpendent 
of these, tliere are others of a no less sbrik* 
log description.—'In sailing eastward to the 
South of New Holland, about the meridian 
of 117 deg. East, as will appear farther on, 
the magnetic needle points due North, be* 
cause the South extremity of it b attracted 
by the SoiUh-eatt Magntlic Pole, or Pmverf 
lying probably %nder that meridian.'—On 
the West side of tbb line, there is a^fPcst 
variation, because the South end «k the 
needle is attracted, occasioning the North 
end to incline westward.—On the East aide 
of tliis line of uo variation, the South e|^tre' 
mity of the needle is attracted, which causes 
its North end to incline eastward. Now, 
let us apply this to actual appearances, or 
experience of variation in the southern he' 
misphere of the earth, according to Captain 
Cook's observations in the year 1774.—In 
latitude 66 deg. 69 min. South, and longi' 
tude 144 deg. 37 min. East, he found an 
East varbtion of only 31 wnnates.—We 
may therefore take the South-east line qf no 
variation, as then situated, under the mdli' 
dbn of 144 deg. East longitude. On the 
29tb of January, 1774, in latitude 70 deg. 
33 min. Smith,and longitude 108 deg.*6 min. 
West, he found an East variation of 34 deg. 
.'11 min. By laying off this angle of varis' 
tion from the meridian of this situation, the 
line will intersect the meridian of longitude 
144 deg. East, nearly in latitude 76 deg. 
Soutiu-^n latitude 34 deg. 18 min. South, 
and longitude 39 deg. 14 min. East, he found 
a West variation of 33 deg. 68 inin.—This 
variation delineated according to the angle 
it forma with the meridian in this {fositiun, 
will intersect in the angular point just meu' 
tioned. The varbtion was 40 deg. 16 min. 
West, in latitude 58 deg. 47 min. South, 
and longitude 90 deg. 66 min. East. In tiiis 
instance, the varbtion-line intersected the 
meridian of 144 deg. East, nearly in 73 deg. 
South latitude, or two degrees to the North 
of the point on that meridian, given by the 
two former intersections. In btitude 66 
deg. 16 min. South, and longitude 150 deg. 
East, a variation of IS deg. 30 miu. £ast| 
r^rseoted a little to the West of the point 
latitude 75 deg. oo the meridian of 144 deg. 
East, given by the two first intersections of 
variation-lines. In latitude 60 deg. 17 min. 
South, and Jongitude 173 deg. 40 mill. 
East, the vanation in the aame year was 
found by one of the first in estimation, for 
accuracy, and determined peraeverance in 
nautical research, Cwtain Cook, to be 18 
deg. 35 min. East.—This variation, applied 
similaHy, converged very nearly to the ^int 
of 75 deg. of South latitudes aa did also the ' 
variation-line drawn fromTbcrguelen's Island 
of Desolation. 

Prom all this, it appears, that we are 
tolerably warranted in concluding, that in 
the year 1774, the South-East Magnetic 


Pola was situated nndtr the meridiaB of 144 
de^ East, in tlw btitude of 75 deg. South, 
or not Su froni such position. 

Great ai unquettiouably may le the nau' 
tioal fame of other nsTigatois, none can 
stand high^ ja general estimation than 
Captain Coul^ equally ^iatiDguisbed by 
boldnass of enterprise, wd humanity <n 
couduct. Gaudet animus, masdmorun vi- 
Torum memoriam ptreurrens. If to Captain 
Parry and to Captain Franklin, we owe the 
means of approximating to the site of the 
North-west, it now appears that we ore 
equally indebted to Captain Cook for aprob- 
abb approximation to that of the SouA-east 
Magnetic Pole. —I am now to prove, tluA 
the variations observed by thb celebrated 
cirgumnavigator, in high btitudea .in tlie 
southern hembphen, arose entirely from 
the attraction of thb pole; and that it was 
physically impoasibb that they can be 
ascribed to the influence of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole.—I have made it ont. Ml*. 
Ue^n, in former papers, that we can ascer¬ 
tain tlie place of this pule in its orbit round 
the North Pole of the earth, from knowing 
the time of its movement in a quarter of the 
ellipse which it descrili^s.—The variatimi 
was notliing in London, in 1657.—It at¬ 
tained its maximum of westing in 1817; 
and, consequently, the magnetic powec 
moved over a fourth part of iterorbit within 
the earth, in 160 years, giving 640 years as 
the v'hoie period of a revolution. From 
this it becomes a simple proldem to find 
where this pole was situated fifty vears ago, 
when Captain Cook found an East varbtion 
of 24 deg. 31 rain, in latitude 70 deg. 33 
min. South, and longitude 1 OR deg. 6 min. 
West.—Frong an obvious calculation, unne¬ 
cessary to figure here, the place of the pole 
is found to Lie 38 deg. 07 min. 30 sec. farther 
West than its present apjiroximated posi¬ 
tion of 100 deg. West longitude.—If the 
pole situated under the meridian of 138 deg. 
07 min. SO sec. in the year 1774, attracted 
the nearest or North end of the needle in 
Captain Cook's situation, the variation in 
lieu of being actuary 34 deg. 31 min. East, 
ought to have proved nearly as much West, 
—But how stands tha c^e actually? It 
evidently was, that the South exility of 
tli6 magnetic needle was attracted by the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, occasioning the 
North extremity to indine eaatwardeHmd to 
indicate the 34 deg. 31 min. of specified 
East variation.—Again, ‘in 60 deg. 17 mio. 
South, and longitude 17.9 deg. 40 min. 
East, <he iiue of East variation IS deg. 35 
min. pointed nearly to the site of the South¬ 
east pob| wIttiRaa, had the then position of 
the North-wSst pob influenced this vaiia' 
tioo, it ought to have been above donUa 
the quantity, independent of its being well 
known that this pole acta but a few degrees. 
to tha South of its magtietio equator.-^ail 
the North-west pole any influence on tbd 

meridian 
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ucridiui of 144 deg. East, where in latitude 
SB deg. 58 min. South, Captain Cook pawd 
the South-east line of ao variation, in ueu 
of no variation, there woura have been a 
great East declination, ns the North Mag¬ 
netic Pole was then near e^h^ degrees to 
the East of the gouth~east iKiie g/* mo varia- 
Hon .—It was in former pajiers distinctly 
made out, that in the northern hemisphere 
all the places lying under the meridian of 
the moving pole, had no vaviaUon; because 
one half of this meridian was over the North- 
roost line of no variation / and the other 
ludf over the North-east line if no variation 
running along the West side of Ceylon, the 
East side of ^e peninsula of India, through 
Tartary and Russia, and to the East of 
Nova Zemhia, t<f the North Pole of ^he 
earth, where the JVbrfAewesl linerf no varia¬ 
tion Ix^gins, and runs through the Magnetic. 
Pole, and southward through Mexico, to 
its magnetic equator.—If the South-east 
Magnetic Pole did not begin to operate on 
the needle near the West side of Cey]<en, 
the North-east line of no variation would 
necessarily run through the southern hemi¬ 
sphere : but that such is not found to bo 
the fact, is readily ind easily proved by n de¬ 
cisive instance in corroboration of previous 
statements, establishing by approximations 
the probable site of the South-east Magnetic 
Pule.—In longitude 78 deg. 48 miu. East, 
and latitude 56 deg. 52 min. South, the 
variation by & medium of Ar.imuths, was 
found to lie. 38 deg. 19 min. IPest. Now, 
if at the ppint of intorsectiim of this latitude 
and longitude, this angle of W< at variation 
he laid off, it will appear that it tends very 
nearly to the ascertained position of the 
South-east Magnetic Pule, i^hieh attracts 
the South end of the magnetic needle, and 
inclines the North end into a West varia¬ 
tion of 38 deg. 19 min. where it ought to 
be almost nothing, if the North line of no 
variation had any influence in this situation. 

Fifty years ago. Captain Cook found a 
difference of five degrees and mure between 
variations obsened at sea and on shore; 
and that the situation of,the sun relative to 
the starboard or larboard side of the ship, 
made a considerable difference. The in¬ 
fluence qf the iron in the ship, on the needle 
(recently remedied by the scientific te- 
searcbes of Mr. Barlow), was not clearly, if 
at all widerstood at that period. It followa 
from all this, that nu unqualified reliance 
cannot be put on variations formerly taken 
at sea.—In approxlroatinff, therefore, to 
the site of the South-east Magnetio Pole, I 
made use, as much as possible, of such va¬ 
riation-lines as were fumishn^Uky a medium 
of observations deduced from afferent com- * 
passes, and different sets of Azimuths.— 
Captain Franklin found that die magnetic 
dip differed considerably, according as the 
instrument faced castw^ or westward.— 
This, and tlie differentia made by the rela¬ 


tive position of the sun, at experienced by 
Captain Cook (who also notices what Frank¬ 
lin mentions), may be reduced to the diurnal 
alternations, which are so far impurtant, 
that in cases of extreme accuracy, the 
amount must be added to, or deducted from, 
either the variation or dip, according to 
the time of the day.—This description of 
Variation has lately been observed in the 
soutlicm hemisphere, by (he gentlemen on 
boarc^ of the French ships of discovery, tlie 
Vranimtnd Physideme, who refer to my 
observations of the same phenomenon at 
Bencoulen or Sumatra, and at St. Helena, 
as printed in the Phibwophical Transactions 
of 1796 and 1798.—I'lus finall movement 
of the needle is in opposite directions, in 
each hemisphere, at tne same time of day 
and night. The action of solar heat, both 
on the needle and Magnetic Poles, must be 
connected with the observed effect, or this 
unremitting daily variation, independent of 
the general increase or decrease, described 
in former papers, as arising from polar 
movement. In the southern hemisphere, 
thil daily change is about tlic half of what is 
observeil in the other, and this would seem 
to indicate solar heat to lie the leading 
cause,**'and probably *a difference of effect 
might result from on accurate trial on the 
bottom of a deep coal mine, and at a dis¬ 
tance from the shaft. 

Having endeavoured to lay down the site 
of the South-east Magnetic Pole, conform¬ 
ably to the best data I could have recourse 
to, I shall attei^it to ascertain its pre¬ 
sent pusition onuie principle of its ap¬ 
parent movement westward, contrary to the 
eastwarfl progress of the North-west Pule. 
—I calculated the time of a revolution of 
the North-west Magnetic Pule round the 
pole of the earth, on a fair supposition that 
when the increase of West variation began 
to diminish, the revolving poie hod descrili- 
ed a quadrant of its orbit; and as stated, 
this gave the whole time at 640 years. But 
if the Magnetic Foie is found to be situated 
under the meridian of 100 deg. West longi¬ 
tude, it may be remarked, that the pole 
could have moved through an arc only pf 
80«deg. from the time wlien the variatidki 
w's nothing in London in 1657, to the time 
of the turn of the variation, or commence¬ 
ment of decrease, in 1817. —In this case, 
tAe statement will be, if 80 degrees required 
160 yean, how many will 36u degrees re¬ 
quire I The answer proves to be 720 years, 
^ing eighty yean more than the other 
cakulatJon furnishes.—^Those who live in 
London, when the variation again becomes 
nothing tliere, will he able, Mr. Urban, to 
look at this paper in your useful Magazine, 
and to say which of the two modes of 
solutiun came nearest to tlie real truth.— 
Taking the period of 640 year.s for a revo¬ 
lution, the pole moved eastward 28 deg. 07 
min. 30 <ec. j and according to the period 

of 
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of 730 yean, it moved 35 deg. in 50 years, 
giving a medium of 36 deg. 33 mia3 45 sec. 
—Allowing that the South-east Magnetic 
Pole was, according to Captain Cook, under 
the meridian of 144 deg. East, it will have 
moved this much to the westward of that 
meridiau in the course of fifty years, and 
may he, at present, situated under the me¬ 
ridian of 117 deg. 36 mill. 15 sec. or says 
117 deg. East longitude. Aimve thirty 
years ago, I laid off a true meridian at fion- 
coolen on Sumatra, and found with « mag¬ 
netic needle sent out to ascertain the quan¬ 
tum, and daily direction of tlie diurnal va¬ 
riation, that the general variation ^lero 
was I dcgl 5 rain. E^t.—As the position of 
the South-east Pole had influenced the 
South end of the needle at ticncoulen, a 
little to the South of the equator, the varia¬ 
tion was less than it otherwise would have 
been. At that period, the North-west Pole 
was situated considerably to the eastward of 
the meridian of Jiencuolen ; and to it, the 
North extremity of the needle pointed with 
this small eastern variation, now diminish¬ 
ing ; and when the North-cast line of 
variation arrives there, in its progress east¬ 
ward, a West variation will commence at 
Dencoolen.—Were tfie South-east Magne¬ 
tic Pole situated under its apparent parallel 
of latitude of 75 deg. South, 180 deg. on 
that parallel from the meridian of 144 deg. 
East, where Captain Cook jiassed it, as 
nearly as can be made out, his medium-va¬ 
riations would not have concentrated, or 
crossed in such ^sition o^this pole. When 
the South-east Pole becomes thus situated, 
at a distant future period the' variations 
given by Captain Cook will be East, where 
he found them West, and vice versa / This 
may bo readily perceived, by laying down on 
a globe the thm position of the South-east 
Pole, and the variation-lines specified, ns 
converging to it: always recollecting, that 
navigators refer the angles of variation to 
the North Pule of the earth, whether they 
are in the North or South hemisphere.— 
At present, the South-east Pole being to 
the West of the line of no variation in the 
southern hemisphere, a decreasing West 
variation will go on to the West of this line, 
till the pole attains its utmost westing, 
when an increasing East variation will take 
place, till the pula has made a semi-revolu¬ 
tion in its qjrbit.—^When moving throu^i 
the South-east, or third quarter or its orbit, 
n decreasing East variation will go on, till 
the pole gets to its maximum of easting, 
when an increasing West variation will con¬ 
tinue, till the South-east polar revolation 
terminates nearly on tTie meridian of 144 
deg. East longitude.—Under a meridian of * 
180 deg. from this line of nh variation, a 
corresponding line of no variation was found 
on the East roast of South America.—It is 
quite impossible to calculate the time of a 
revolution of the l^utb-east Magnetic>Pole, 


S. £, Magnetic Pole. 

till it appears from actual search under whal 
mei^un it at present lies, I make it, by 
something better thj^ conjecture, under the 
meridian of 11^ deg. East.—WUbn the dis¬ 
covery-ships return from liteir voyage, they 
might proceed .to New Holland, as trans¬ 
ports. Being ^trongly constructed, and 
calculated ror encountering ice, in every 
shape, thev might bo employed, previously 
to coming liiome, in running southward on 
the line of no variation, in order to ascertun 
the site of the South-east pole, or where 
the magnetic needle would stand at ninety, 
or perpendicular. Their arrival in India 
would be so calculated, that their short run 
of little more than thirty-five degrees might 
be effected in a few days of the Summer 
season, in those regions. ) If the ice should 
stop progress, bcfur4i this great object was 
achieved, it would prove hopeless ever to 
expect *.o discover the precise site of this 
pole, beyond such nn a|)proximatlon os the 
attpiuf t would furnish.—The exact meridian 
of ,the line of no variation would, at Icaac, 
be discovered. The difference of longitude 
Ijctwcen this, and that on which Captain 
Conk found it fifty years ago, would afford 
data for calculating, pretty nearly, the 
period of a complete revolution of the South¬ 
east Magnetic Pole, in itg ofbit. If this 
highly-important object is not effected, all 
we can say is, that we have been want¬ 
ing in laying sufficient grounds for ac¬ 
complishing it, at but little Expense ; and 
that tlie force of what is equally subservient 
to science and morals, puJdic opinion, must 
ultimately operate favourably. ’ 

It is well known, that the North dip of 
the needle is very considerable to the south¬ 
ward of the e^quator, on the American and 
European side of the Globe. In the East 
Indies, the action of the South-east Pole 
ap|)cars to be still stronger: for on Prince's 
Island, in the Straits of Sunda, in latitude 
6 deg. 36 min. 15 sec. South, and longitude 
105 deg. 17 rain. 30 sec. East, Captain 
Gore, in 1780, found a dip of the South 
end of the needle, of not less than 38 deg. 
15 min.—^At Pool^ Condore, in 8 deg. 40 
min. North, and 116 deg. 18 min. 46 sec. 
East, the dip of the North ^tremity of the 
needle was only 3 deg. 1 mm.—By compar¬ 
ing dips of the needle taken in muly oppo¬ 
site and equal latitudes, on the opposite 
■ides of the earth, and in differenr«hemi- 
spheres, the South-east Pole appears to be 
tne more powerful in its action; and this 
may account for ascribing to it the varia¬ 
tion ftmod in the eastern seas, in very high 
latitudes. In latitude 40 deg. 35 min. 
North, and Jongitude 146 deg. 39 min. 
East, the volition was 0 deg. 49 min. East; 
and in latitude 40 deg. 5 min. North, and 
longitude 142 deg. 85 min. East, the varia- 
tfon was 0 deg. 15 min. East, in the voyage 
of the Resolution and Discovery in 1780. 
In ^th of these s'MinatioBB the relative posi¬ 
tions 
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Col. MacdoaUld on tho S. E. 
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tiou of the South-eest Pole would indicate 
a Bmali degree of West variation; biA aa 
Parry’s Pole was then «an the East siw of 
these mefldians, the North end ot the 
needle was attAeted a little to the eastward. 
—Supposing that the iron|in |he ship aot- 
ing> as it doeskin North vtitude, on ^e 
North end of the needlei prraui^ some 
anomaly in these instances, let an instance 
he taken on shore in the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in latitude 53 deg. 00 
min. 38 see. North, and longitude 159 deg. 
90 min. East, where the variatim must m 
deemed quite accurate, at 6 deg. 18 min. 
40 sec. East. Here the variation ought to 
be, at least, twice this much East, if the 
South-east Pole did not act on the other 
extremity of the ieedle, attracting it e|st« 
ward, and thus dimibisliing what would 
otherwise be a great East variation.— 
Without multiplying endless instances, we 
find in the eastern seas particularly, a much 
smaller East variation than the positjpn of 
the North-west Pole would give, were the 
South extremity of the needle not power¬ 
fully acted on by the great magnetic strength 
of the South-east Pole.—In every case, in 
point of fact, therms an effect on the appa¬ 
rent variation, resultmg from co-operating 
or countcraciin^ attractions of both Mag¬ 
netic Poles. Thue, on the other side of 
the world, 4 b longitude 191 deg. 19 min. 
West, and latitude 48 deg. 29 min. South, 
there was a Variation 9 deg. 34 min. East. 
Now, by laying off the place of the North¬ 
west Pole^ as mentioned at that period, it 
will be found to the West of this place, and 
consequently it attracted westward the 
North end of the needle, which otherwise, 
the South-east Pole, in its ^ren position, 
would throw into an East variation of at 
least twenty degrees, by drawing the South 
extremity of the needfe westward.—Many 
similar instances of the same effect could 
be adduced, if the case of conjoint counter¬ 
action of the Magnetic Poles were not ren¬ 
dered, from such examples, quite manifest. 

The papers you have formerly published, 
have jgradually led to the present winding-up 
of thk national and interesting subject, 
which, no doubv will be taken up by tnoae 
more capable of doing it justice, than 1 can 
pretend to be, with the closest considefls- 
tlon I have been able to give it.—^The part 
of theaucience connected with the sonthem 
hemisphere, I have founded on such infor¬ 
mation as was the most riigible; and 1 sras 
gratified to find rnsnlts correspondittg as 
much as can be expected, in the absence of 
a greater number of variations and Hfs of 
the maguetie needle, to be acipintely taken, 
on shorst in a multiplicity of placet in bo^ ' 
hemispheres. 

In accounting ftdr the small degree of 
East variation in the India North-easteMi 
seas, it would have been very convenient to 
have had one of Dr, Halley's four Mag- 


. and N. W, Magnetw Polet, £xcit. 

netio Polet, in order to reduce or neutralize, 
as mueVat was necemry, the attraction of 
Captoin Parry's Pole; out it it now well 
known, that two MoCTetic Poles only 
exist, and the action of these 1 have applied 
to observed variations. I ascribe greai 
power to the South-east Pole; and as a far¬ 
ther proof of this, the dip at Otaheile, in 1 a 
Veg. 19 min. South, was 98 deg. 28 min. 
being only 13 minutes Aore than in the 
Stra\ta of Sunda, in 6 dee. 86 min; 15 sec. 
—Ail<he Philosophers who have given va¬ 
riation theories, have supposed the revolu¬ 
tion of poles within the earth; and at pre- 
sen^ this rational principle is generally ad¬ 
mitted.— Churchman makes bis North-west 
Pole to revolve in 10.96 yean; and his 
South-east in 998.9 years.—Captain Parry’s 
discovery has enabled us to rectify, in a 
great measure, the first of these supposi¬ 
tions; and 1 trust that ere long the dis¬ 
covery of at least the meridian under which 
the South-east Magnetic Pole is situated, 
will furnish the comparative means of calcu- * 
latiug the period of its revolution in its orbit. 

• John Macdonald.-, 

P. S. The learned Euler placed ihe 
North-west Magnetic Pole in latitude 76 
deg. North, and longitude 96 deg. West 
from Teneriffe. There, manifestiy, it''is 
not situated, because Captain Parry under 
this meridian, and to the southward of that 
latitude, had an East variation of 1 27 deg. 

47 min. 50 sec.—Mr. Churchman makes 
the period of a revolution o^this pole, 1096 
years. This, frooi what is above stated, is 
made out fo be erroneous.—Euler places the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, in South lati¬ 
tude deg. and East longitude 153 dw.— 
This cannot be the case, as Captain Cook, 
in 1773, in South latitude 58 deg. 58 min. 
and East longitude 144 deg. 47 min. had 
just crossed the South-east line of no varia-^ 
tion, having an East variation of only 3I.,,\ 
minutes of angle with the meridian; as the 
South rad of tne magnetic needle pointed to 
the South-east Pole.—As Cajdain Cook was 
14 deg. 11 min. very nearly due West of 
Euler's position of tne pole, the variation 
wonid have been about 90 deg. in lieu of 
81 •ffiimites.—CAnrefonan makes the time 
of revolution of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole 9989 years; but does not mention the 
rationale on which he founds his calcula- 
tfon.—We are not enabled tg estimate the 
time of a revolution, because we do not 
•know under what median it lies; or in 
otlier words, how much it has mov^ toett- 
vmrd from the meridian under which Cap¬ 
tain Cook found it, pearly fifty years ago.— 
There ere, however, good grounds for con¬ 
cluding, diet its progress westwerd, in its 
orbit untUn die earth, is much slower than 
that of the North-weet Pole.—To prove 
this, let ns take the instance of St, Helena, 
in tlie southern hemisphere, where in the 
year 1796, 1, by means of a tnie meridian, 

ascertained 
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aicertained tho West rariatloa to Jbe, bj ft 
scries of obsemtions, 15 48 min. S4 

see.—la tho jeer 1788) Captain Wallis 
made it 12 deg. 47 min.—This in twenty- 
eight years gave aa ioereaso of 3 deg. 1 
min. 34 see. being a medium annual increase 
of 0 deg. 6 min, 29 sec.-—NoW) in the 
Northern hemisphere) the increase of Weag 
variation from 1(^57) when it was nothirtg in 
London) to 1817) being a tem of 160 
yearS) was 24 deg. 17 min. giving an pVbrage 
annual increase of 0 deg. 9 min. 5 sac. which 
would indicate a quicker movement of nearly 
one third part more.—Therft' can be little 
doubt of tiur having arrived at pretty lAarly 
the real position of the South-east Magnetic 
Foie. If from this position a .line be drawn 
over St. HcIenS) it will pass along the West 
side nf Iceland, evidently shewing, that 
though the North-west role may have a 
small influence over the North extremity of 


the needle at 9t. Helena, almost the whole 
of*tha West variation there is'oocasioned 
by the attraction of the Souduend of, the 
needle, by the more contigaons Soiith-eaSt 
Pole. At no distant future period, tlm 
precise Bevolntion, and rela¬ 

tive magnetic atrength ml! be ascertiraed; 
by whi^ means, the variation at any place, 
when not disturbed by local causes, will be 
readily calculated.—In such oalenlatibns, it 
may be probabis, that the intMsity eX polar 
magnetic action mil be inversely, as tho 
squares, or even cubes of linear distances.— 
To an estimate of such balanced description, 
or disturbing influence, future calculations 
of variation must necessarily be subject; 
and will bo dcducible tfrom the laws of 
mrAcmont and forc%of this wonderful phe¬ 
nomenon, when cleany resulting from fartiier 
researches and observations, arising from 
further voyages of discovery. 


SELECT 


>rpiS 


DEATH. 

finish’d! and'the sling of death is 
o'er, [shore 

And lier pure Spirit seeks that Heavenly 
Where sorrow has no place; where only j<iy 
And peace are known, and felt without alloy; 
Where tears, i/'any, are but tears of bliss 
At having gain’d so pure a realm as this. 

Her mortal cooite completed, thro* the skies. 
She on the wings of cofailbious duty flies. 
Knocks, and gains entrance at thk Heavenly 
gate, • 

W'hero choirs of angels her admittance wait. 
With songs of praise; how chang’d that form 
appears [and fears 

From death’s cold paleness, and the doubts 
Mortality is heir to; on tliat brow 
Angelic love and sweetness hover now. 

No more remains of what we priz’d below. 
Nor from those lips do earthly numirers flow 
That oft would ao delight ua; now she' 
sioM I 

No more of earthly, but of heavenly things 
Before the Lord of lords, .the lOng ff| 
kings. 

Spirit of biiaa made perfect! O be thou. 

My earthly hope bgorci my guardian angel 
mml • 

Blamf/md.* S. 

CANZONEITE. 

By HzKftY Neue, EsqJ* 

1 thii^ not Fame's or Fortune’s ray 
Shall tempt me. Love, from thee to' 
wander. 

Or all the world deema great or gay, 

Haa powpr to lore my fond heart yonder. 

* From Kommagd aux Dames. 

Qtm. Mao. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. 
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The flower that turns to meet the sun. 

And bends its gentle head before it. 

Bows not to any other one, , 

Though countless woridSVre shining o’er it. 

SONNET TO GENTLENESS. 

J7AIR blue-ey’d Maid, with* soft and mo¬ 
dest mien, • 

Whose heart ne’er swells wij^ pride or 
passion riulc, 

Whose brow serene is ever smooth; I ween 
No rankling sorrow dare on thee intrude. 

Tl«y step so Iven, ardour cannot haste. 

Thy breast so calm that Love con ne’er 

, inflame. 

Thy lip so smiling, who but longs to 
taste I 

Thy heart so cold, to win, who would not 
aim ? 


Yes : thou in apathy art doubtless biest. 
Art ever passive^ tranquil, and sedate ; 
For ev’ry ruffling passion lies at rpst. 

Unfelt ia Love or Ange% Hope or Hate: 
Yet scarce I wish mybreaat’to Mthythrine, 
S& much oF hllaa in Energy ia mine. 

M. A. R. 


SONG. 

1 frown not, gentle Lady, so, 

^ Iffldnotmeantopveo^ca! 

But lud Love’s aun-beam gild thy brew. 
And banis^ dark distrust far hence! 

What said I ? ’twos of Love I told. 

Of blighted hopes, and by-gone joys,— 
Of youthful feelings not yet cold— , 

Proud Manhoods chun, tho* Cbtldhood’s 
toya. 

’Hi# 
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Tb* blooming Fair of fond fifteent 

Who cuurtif yet soorns the Iwygo^'e 
bowept ■ 

But little dreams how dark a scene 
May cloud o’er Beauty’s riper hours. 
Sonse fickle youth his luve-tat slglis. 

Wins her youd^ heart—and <ail seems 

fiuT 

Another smiles—her Lover flieSf 
And leaves her victim of Despair. 

I see it all—’twas so with thee— 

The lucid tear that pearls thine eye. 

The swelling breast that once vras free. 

The downcast look, and hal^drawn sigh— 
AH tell of rast, of bjighted love. 

Of Childhood’s joys and Manhood’s grief; 
Yet thou may’st stih fresh pleasures prov^. 
For see 1 Hope smile* a sweet relief! 

Then frown not, gentle Lady, so, 

I did not mean to give olFcnce; 

Love's sunbeams yet may gild thy brow, 
4 nd banish dark distrust far hence. 
Temple, March 18i4. H. B. 

On a broken Pinnacle o/'Cowper’s Summer 
Housemt Olney, 

I^INCE firstchy^russet form was rear’d. 
Yon lowly roof to grace. 

What new-'bqfp numbers Iwve appear’d. 

And run tbcir mortal race: 

Whilst tuneful chimes in yonder tower. 
Have subdivided every hour. 

AndyWa the varying seasons roll’d, 

And circAng suns declin’d. 

Who can the heavy woes unfold 
Sustain’d l)y human kind ? 

Whilst Time, pursuing, gradual pace. 
Impress'd deep furrows on thy mce. 

At length, the pelting storm has brolco 
With hollow whistTing sound, * 

Thy long resisting heart of oak. 

And wh’d thee to the grou]^ 

While tuneful notes from yonder tow’r, 

Hava measur’d out thy final hour. 

llieTe, tinted rich, with n|pssy green. 

To drUling worms a prey. 

That well-known pinnacle is teen, 

A cast away; 

No more tbe pensive sigh to claim, * 
Of vnt’rieetoa Poet’a name. 


But l<m{J thb aweet, aequeater’d scene, 
Where Cowper woo’d his muse. 

Shall kindred spirits charm, I wetf, 

And kindred thow^hts infuse ; 
Perehande, till vpadtr chimes give o’er, 
And lime teatifShall be no more. S. J. 

ON A BLISTER. 

WONB’ROUS Fly! of Spanish birth, 
Scaree the teimtt of an hour. 

Who would think thM so much worth 
Lay within thy .hugic pow’r. 


Pain^ as thq’ past remedy. 

Oft dis&act the fev’rish head, 

Strange the virtue dwells with thee. 
When thy little life is fled. 

None of Nature’s works despise. 

Such the moral I’d reveal. 

E’en these seeming worthless flies 
•Own a saving pow’r to lieal. R. C. P. 



CHRISTMAS. 

From Mr. Montgomery’s “ SheJJUU Iris.” 

^HERE is a word, that, like a spell. 

Can call the past to ftney’s vi(w. 

Of bygone scenes and pleasures tell. 

And chUdbood’s simple joys renew. 

There is a word, whose power can fling 
A hallowed sadness o er the breast. 

And to the eye of memory bring 
Lamented forms—now sunk to rest. 

Yet tliough nt tliat lov’d word, a tear 

May fall fur those whom death has 
r taken. 

We feel those recollections dear. 

And love the sorrow they awaken. 

* There'is a joy in gricf> when peace 

Dwells with the sad :’ — thus Ossian 
sings;— 

And it is true, and, till life cease. 

Be mine their frequent visitings. 

But soon the charm of this glad season 
Bids care and melancholy fly, 

And mirth and joy, chastis’d by reason. 
Excite td harmless revelry. 

Then, Christmas, hail! yet once again 
Thy wonted cheerfulness impart; 

Let peace and social kindness reign. 

And Christmas-feelings warm each heart. 


Hymn composed by the Rev. Thomas Fan- 
SHAW Middleton, late Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta; and directed by him to be stmgon 
“ New Year’s Day,” in his Cathedral, 

AS o’er the past my mem’ry strays. 

Why heaves tbe secret sigh ? 

^s that I mourn departed days. 

Still unpibpar’d to die. 

T])e world and worldly things belov’d. 

My anxious thoughts employ’d; 

And time unhallow’d, uiumprovd, 

Presents a fearful vwd. 


Yet, Holy Father, wild despair 
Chase mmimy lab’riqg bveet; 

Thy grace it is timt prom^ thofnyef, 
• ■'Ilut grace can do the nst. 


My life’a brief remnant all he thine! 

And when thy sure decree 
Bids me this fleeting breath resign, 
O speed my soul (o Thee! 


HISTO- 
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ITALY. four cIsMei :-*The fint i« the v^iUy pro- 

Naples, dated Deo. 6 , r*- and comprnes 4964 individuals, all 

tcious occurrence. Several *®“« '“rt of <>' profession 

it appears, had been to view other classes are unproductive but use- 

estun, when, on th«r re- A*. SOSSs unproductive, Ab9 ; and all other 
1 her two daughten were “O'** “f vnproduetivc (as old men, women, 
suffered to proceed. Tlie ««'•)» 9791. The Calendar cra¬ 
ss followed by that of Mr. * *“* "f all the patents granted for 

Slreriff of Northampton- : they amount to 194. It has also a 

accompanied Iw his lady; •'** of o' "«» editions 

i by the snipe party, who flcpnsitcd in the Secret^ of State's Office 

the money given them by T'".**"* 

' We know you have more, "''®» «f whidB are dictioimnes, gram- 

surrender it you must die.' elementary books 5 nine theologi- 

‘You dare not shoot at ®'‘> ^on\; fourteen of physical and 

’ He had scarcely uttered mathematical science S eight of law; eleven 


ITALY. 

A letter from Naples, dated Deo. 6 , r^r 
lates a roost atescious occurrence. Severid 
English parties, it appears, had been to view 
the ruins near Pmstum, when, on tjidir re¬ 
turn, a lady and her two daughters were 
robbed, and then suffered to proceed. Tlie 
lady's carriage was followed by that of Mr. 
Hunt, lata High Slieriff of Northampton¬ 
shire, who was accompanied by his lady; 
they were stopped by the same party, who 
dissatisfied with the money given them by 
Mr. Hunt, said, ‘ We know you have more, 
and if you do not surrender it you must die.' 
Mr. H. replied, ‘ You dare not shoot at 
this time of day.’ He had scarcely uttered 
this observation when a shot was nred, and 
a ball entered his breast; another ball struck 
Mrs. Hunt in the breast; and the tlxeo 
robbers immediately ran off without search¬ 
ing for plunder. Mr. Hunt expired almost 
immediately. Mrs. Hunt lingered tuo days. 
This event caused a great sensation among 
the English at Naples, and a number of 
gendarmes were immediately sent to search 
for the pcriirtrators of this crime, but they 
were not likely to discov'cr them. 

GREECE. 

According to the Monitcur, the Greek 
corsairs are cruising all over the Archipe¬ 
lago, and carrying away prisoners' ayd booty 
from the Turkish coasts. Smyrna itself had 
been saved only by the interference of the 
Foreign Consuls. The Greeks, we are told, 
meditate an expedition against the Isle of 
Candia. 

AMERICA. 

The National Calendar, published at Wash¬ 
ington, contains many valuable documents 
with respect to the United States—notices 
of the expenditure and revenue—on the 
administration, salaries of public function¬ 
aries, &c. The United States contaim it 
appears, 9,654,415 inhabitants, of wnio}i 
1 ,543,688 are slaves. Agriculture employs 
3,175,065 persons, and commerce only 
73,558; manufactures 349,663. The part 
relating to tfmigration is curious enough. 
In the years 1821 and 1823 there arrived in 
different 8 bi]is 30,301 passengers, of whom 
3969 were citizens of the United States. 
Of the other 16,333 emigrant foreigners, 
8834 were English, 6 ' 8 P French, 486 Ger¬ 
mans, 400 S|)aniarda, 113 Hollanders. Ita 
is a question of mat importance to settle 
the advantages miich the United States do 
or might derive from these emigrations, 
llio compiler of The Calmdar mentions 
some focts wh'ich aid the solution of this 
question. He divides the emigrants into 


eleven 


of statistics and geography, &c. Altogether 
t Ac work presents a curious and instructive 
picture of a rising countiy. 

F.AST INDIES_ The Bub^hese. 

The Calcutlu Ghvempteni Geaetle of July 
39, contains an account of a scries of very 
liriUiant sucemes obtained over the Bur- 
inliesc hy the British and Native Forces under 
tiic command of Brigadier-Cfeneral Camp¬ 
bell. Accounts to the S9th of August state 
tlmt the Burmhese iu the uei'ghbourliood of 
Rangoon liavc felt tlia superiority of our 
Arms. After liaving been easily repulsed in 
a general attabk upon the British positions, 
they had been assaulted in their turn, and 
had lost in one single day ten stockades, 
upwards of ^00 of their best troops left 
dead on the field of battle, thirty-eight 
pieces of artilleiy, forty swivels, and many 
muskets.—Their conridence was changed 
into alarm, and the difficulty of replacing 
the weapons of war of which they had sufe 
fered themselves to be deprived, and which, 
even at the first, were very scarce in their 
army, had rendered them incapable of un¬ 
dertaking, for somn time, any offensive ope¬ 
ration. 

The Burmhese war assumes every day a 
more important aspect; and tfae Britisb 
fdlrces have certainly effected prodigies of 
valour. The " Journal of a Reeidence in 
the Burmhan Empire," by Capt. 9nx*, of 
the East India Service, shews Um insolence 
and martial spirit of the government. Tho 
following extracts may be interesting. 

“ The Burmhaas pique themselves on stra¬ 
tagem, and he inquiiW whether we used 
Btntsgems iy war ? I mentioned two or 
tjiree common ones, but added, tlrot the art 
of war chiefly rested on atrats^ms in out¬ 
witting your enen^, or circumventing hfe 
designs; so that Generals of sbilities were 
continually inventing new ones, or pracrishig 

* See vol. xci. ii. 444. 

old 
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old one* ki • uir nuaner: to which he u- 
sented, end meothtned eotne of their |taf« 
tagems, which ehie^ cenciited in wcll-lud 
anibiiteedei,^ &c. He then observed, that 
the English had a great many sepoys; 1 
told him we found, that th& cneapest and 
beat mode of ^nsrving pea<^ w|s, by con* 
vinciog onrWighbours that we were always 
prepared fiv war; but added, by way of 
shortening the obMrvatiun, that the Burm- 
haas were a naUon of warriors. In this lie 
corrected me, saying, '* That only particu¬ 
lar classes amongst them went to war, some 
by prescriptive occupation continued such 
from ^stbor to son, but, in general, only tlie 
poor; all those who jwid a direct revenue 
to the King being exempted on certain con¬ 
ditions. *But,’ i&ja be, <our merchants 
like to go to war; our Armies arc half com¬ 
posed of men who join war and traffic 
together, carrying a pack of goods os well 
as their arms with them.” 

** September S3. In the morning Mr. 
attended the enga’s whonn, the pre¬ 
sentnneralissimo, by appointment to visit 
the Burmhan camp, situated on a pleasant 

£ lm aboi|pthree miles e. n. e. from the fort. 

le found the men* hutted in an irregular 
msinner, and scattered over the plain. As 
he did not see them drawn up, he could not 
jadg;e of their arms or numbers, but he saw 
several muskdlb among them, spears, shields, 
and swords; ^nd guesses, that they do nut 
exceed 10,000 men, the general said 20,000, 


but you deal liberally with a Burmlian when 
jou give him credit for one half of what he 
says. Attached to thia camp he also saw a 
bazar, very well stored with provisions, and 
vaiioua articles of traffic for the supply of 
the recruits: this, he wss told, was to at¬ 
tend them on their expedition. The General 

J ointed out the route they were to take to 
kmai, over the eastern range of mountains; 
and when asked how they transported their 
artillg^ over them, he said, the pieces they 
took oA such expeditions were very light, 
carrying a half-poimd or pound bail at the 
most. He was very attentive to Mr. Keys, 
and ^gretted that he could not take him 
into the Yongdho as he hati his boots on, 
and no one was permitted to enter any of 
his Majesty’s courts with their feet covered. 
The yongdho, vulgarly called rondyo or 
rltbnd, is a tribunal, and literally means, in 
the Burmhan language, the place of truth ; 
the one erected in camp is for the trial of 
military offences, to examine the musters of 
the levies, and receive petitions from those 
who wish to commute their personal service 
by a fine. These fines are one of the sources 
of Burmhan revenue; and to afford a pre¬ 
tence fur raising them, is in general one of 
the causes for tlie anmuil expeditions his 
majesty sets on flr)Ot. Thus does the avarico 
and mistaken policy of the despot lead him 
to the most jiernicious means of swelling 
his coffers.” 


DOMESTIC O 

INTELLIGENCE FROM *VAIlIOUS 
P.4RTS OF THE COUN'l’RY. 

Governipcnt is almut to establish a resi* 
dent Police Magistrate, with clerks, offi¬ 
cers, ^o. in ^e Staffordshire Potteries. 
The population of that district is estimated 
•S upwards of seventy thousand ; and it is 
said the reason for adopting this measure is 
the gaeat inconvenienee^hich has arisen 
from almost the whole of the local Justices 
being, < is some fwy or other, concerned in 
the nwDi^jsctures tnere csrr«^ op; so that 
they lu;ve firequendy to decide against eath 
other-^eieW creating much jealousy and 
dlsseiuiMW The office of this new police 
estabUsfamMRt is to be at Hanley—a town 
in the.vory heart of the potteries; and the 
salary of the Magjstiate 1000/. per tun. 
with bonse, &p. 

Itappewsftsm official statement just 
published, that, there are 0&6 fatholic Cha- 
pals ios'fogland, seventy-one Charity and 
other. SehocM, and 848 offimating Priestt*: 
of tliese twelve Cliapels, one S^ool, and 
eight Priests, are in the county of HantsK 
six Clwpelsand five Priests in Sussex; three 
Chiqiels end two Priests in Wiltshire; six 


:CUIlilEN CES. 

Chapels and six Priests in Devonshire; se¬ 
ven (.'hBiieh, one Scliord, and eight Priests 
in Dorsetshire. — In I.ancas)iirc there ap¬ 
pears to he the largest number, there being 
eghty-one Chapeh, six Schools, .and seventy- 
nine Priests. 

Steam Power Looms.—In the year 1818 
there were in Msnclicstor, Stockport, Mid¬ 
dleton, Hyde, Stayley Bridge, and their vi¬ 
cinities, fourteen cotton faetoiies, contain- 
i^ about 2,000 looms : in 1921 tliis num¬ 
ber* was encrcased to thirty-two factories, 
OB'! 5,732 looms i and at present there arc 
notfiiwer than 10,000 steam looms at work 
in Great Britain. Each of tlie steam loom 
nlllls forms a complete maniffacturing co¬ 
lony, in wliich every pnmess, from the pick¬ 
ing of the raw cotton to its conversion into 
cloth is performed; and on a scale so laigc 
that there is now accomplished in one sin- 

f 'le bnilding as much worir as would in the 
sat age liave employed an entire district. 
The steam looms are chieflv employed in 
the production of printing cloth and shirt¬ 
ings ; but they also weave thicksetts, fancy 
dimities, cambrics, and quiltings, together 
with silks, worsted, and woollen broad cloths. 
Rait’Roads and CaHab.—A comparison 

has 
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Iw bi'fln maJfl of tlie r«ktive •dv»&tfiges of 
railways and canals, in a urovinaial' j*^. 
The writer calculates the degree of resist* 
ance a carriage or vessel meets with, either 
from friction or the pressure. of water, in 
each of these modes of conveyance. From 
these calculations, it appears evident, that 
a horte will draw a load ten times as great 
upon a railway, and thirty tunes os great 
upon a canal, at he will upon a good rood. 
When the horse moves at the rate pf two 
miles an hour, therefore, a canal is the most 
advantageous mode of conveyance; but when 
the speed is increased, the case is very dif¬ 
ferent. With regard to the expens^ the 
writer eflimates the cost of a railway at 
three times tlie cost of a good turnpike 
road, and that of a canal about nine or ten 
times. If railways, therefore, should come 
into general use, two-thirds of the expense 
of transporting commodities would be saved, 
os, though tlie first cost of the railway is 
thre times that of the road, the sumo force 
will move ten times the weight over it. 
Railways then, it is obvious, afford )>rodi- 
gious tocililies over any other inode of Con¬ 
veyance both ns regards time and expense ; 
and there is scarcelv any limits to the rapi¬ 
dity of movement these iron pathways will 
enable us to command, or to the improve¬ 
ments in trade, commerce, and even agri- 
cuiiure, which they will allow us to effect. 

2'Ae Ormmuic Property ,—It has licen as¬ 
serted that the ‘ Sutton Hall Estate,’ which 
was sold to the wealthy Mr. Arkwright for 
21&',000Z. bad been parted with at much less 
than its value. We liavo reason to know 
that this statement is erroneous’, liaving ex¬ 
ceeded the valuation by a great nmiy tiiuu- 
sand pounds. The agent of the Uukc of 
Devonshire was tlie bidder at 215,000/. 
for the estate purciiasi-d by Mr. Ark¬ 
wright. The aggregate of these sales 
amounts to 4)12,433/. A sum exceeding by 
250,000/. any previous auction, and the 
amount full H0,000/. beyond tlie expecta¬ 
tion of the respectable valuers; the average 
being more than forty years purchase upon 
a rack rent; indeed the rental was consi^r* 
ed so high, that tiie tenantry required (and 
it was conceded to them), a deduction of 
35 per cent, in the yeus 1820-1 and 8. 
The Cbilcote estate produces 2,000/. a 
year, and had the same deduction during the 
agricultural, distress; it produced 87,000/. 
being upws^ of 4S years purchase. The 
Cotton Park estate is let at 280/. a year— 
it eold for 12,800/. or47 years purchase; 
and in no case throughout the whole of the 
sales did any estate se(l at Icse than 40 years 
purchase, being an unequivocal improvenwi^ 
in landed property, of ten years purchase with 
reference to any previous sales. The Dow- 
ler Lodge estate, near Andover, of 880 acres, 
was sold by Mr. Robins, the day follow¬ 
ing his Ormonde sales, to Mr. Thos. Gould 


for I7,000«idueifc the timber to ho |ie>d 
% in odditmn. Tbit gentieoMin was the 
bioder at 200,000/| for tm ' Leviathan lot,' 
on the previous dM: it is said be was de- 

t uted by Sir M. Lope/, bart. A frsehoid 
ouse, ia Lincoln's Inn Fields, let on lease 
for 150/. a y^ (part of Lo^ Ormonde’s 
property),' b(m for 4vdl0<. or SO years purt 
chase; t should ^erefore ^peor that 
houses, os well as land, are improving in aa 
equal ratio. The auction duty payaUe to 
Government, out of these sales, is 14,070/. 
ISs. 8//. a sum for exceeding the smount 
paid to the Excise on any other ocesaion 
since the origin of auctions. 

Natural Curiosity. 

Tliere is a Fish-pond at Logan or Port 

S aasock (says the Dumfries Courier), form- 
in 1800, and M-peopIed smee by many 
successive generations of cod. It is neither 
more nor less than an artificial basin of salt 
water, .'lO feet deep by 160 in circumference 
—reckoning from the top to the bottom of 
(die rock. The area within is wholly hewn 
from the solid rock, and communicates with 
the sea by one of those fissures, or natural 
tunnels, so common on bold anAprecipitous 
coasts. Attached to Jibe pond is a neat 
Gothic cottage for the accommodation of 
the fisherman, and tliewocli is surround¬ 
ed by a substantial wall, at least diree 
hundred feet in circumference. In every 
state of the wind or tide—in winter as well 
as summer, when not a single boat dare 
venture to sea, the proprietor. Colonel 
M‘Dowall, can command a supply of the 
finest fish, and study at his Imsure the in¬ 
stincts and habits of the finny nations.” 
From the inner or back door of the lodge, 
a winding ^toir-way conducts yon to the 
usual halting place—a large fiat stone pro¬ 
jecting into the water, and commanding a 
view of every port of the aqnatic prison. 
When the tide is out, this stone is len com¬ 
pletely dry} and liere a stranger perceives 
with surprise a hundred mouths simnlta- 
neously opened to greet his arrival: Fishes 
in fact hear as well as see, and the moment 
the fisherman caossea his threshhold, the 
pond ia agitated by the action of some hun¬ 
dred fins, and otherwise dhrown into a state 
of perfeet anarchy and confiitiom' Darting 
firom this, that, and the other corner, the 
whole population more, as it were, to a 
common centra, elevate their snAnts, loth 
their talas, and Jostle one another with such 
violence, that on a first view they actually 
seem to be menaoing an attack on the poor 
fisheiman, in place of die creel he carricB 
fill! of limpels. Many of the fishes are so 
tame that they will feed greedily from the 
.hand, and bite ^rfingers into tne Kaigain, 
if you are ibamh enough to let them;— 
while others am again so shy, that the 
*fisheniian discourses of their afferent tem¬ 
pers as a thing quite M palpable as the gills 
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they breithe or die fine they move by. 
One gt^BoUe eod^ which entwen to t^e 
neine of lliom, end ntey be well deacribed 
at the patriAreh of the pondi very forcibly 
arreatt attention. This unfortunate, who 
patted hit youth in the ^n tea, ant taken 
priaoner at the age of nve, ehiee 

tojonmed at Port Nettock for the loim 
pmod of twelve yean, daring all which 
time he hat gradually increaaed in bulk and 
weight. He it now, however, to wholly 
bliM from age or diteate, that he has no 
chanoe whatever in the general tcramble. 
The fithermau, however, it very kind to 
him; and it it really af^ting, ts arell oa 
curiont, to see the nnge animal raise him- 
aelf in tha water, and dien resting hit head 
oa the flat stone, aflow it to be gently pattgd 
or stroked, gaping all the while to implore 
that food which he has no oUier means of 
obtaining. 

XX)NDON AND ITS VICINITY. ^ 
Dec, S3. Foote v. Hayne. This was an 
action brought by the eelebrated actress 
Mias Foote against Mr. Hayue, a gentle* 
nan of fortune, for ^ breach of promise of 
narritge. The case having excited consi* 
derable interest, the court was immensely 
crowded by noblemen and gentlemen. A 
apecial j^ury wore appointed. Messrs. At¬ 
torney-General, Gurney, and Platt, appear¬ 
ed aa Counsel * for Miss Foote; Messrs. 
Scarlett, Brougham, and Adolphus, for Mr. 
Hayne. The mmages were laid at I0,000l. 
'fhe declaraSon stated that Mr. 1 layne had 
made a |)romise of marriage to plaintiff, 
who bod in cunaequeuce reliiiqulsned her 
tlieatrical engagement.—^'Flie A^orney-Ge- 
neral went through the circumstances of 
Miss Foote’i life, and stated that in conse¬ 
quence of her perfoming at the Chelten- ‘ 
ham Theatre, atie became acqiwiuted with 
Colonel Berkeley, who, nndor a promise of 
marriage, seduc^ her, and she lived under 
bis protection for five years. 'Diis con¬ 
nexion waa no secret, and Mr. Hayne could 
not be ’Iraorant of it; t«o children were 
bom; aner the birth of the last, Miss F. 
finding tliat Colopel B. did' not fulfil his 
promise, n^polved that the connexion should 
cease; this she carried into effect in June* 

1834. In the preceding summer Mr. Hayne 
bad seen«Misa F.; invited her fisther to bis 
seat, Texon Hall, Staffordshire, and request¬ 
ed pemuseion to pay hie addresses to bis 
daughter; Mr.F. (aMoftarwards Mrs. Foote) 
8 ^ that his addresses could not be received, 
as their daughter was under aa engagement 
to Colonel Setk^ey t but ee tiiigi connexion 
wae broken off in June last, Mr. Hayne was, 
then received fay Mias Foote, srho accepted 
his offer of marriam. Mka F. wished to 
communioaia hersett to him the circum-* 
staacta of her coaneKion with Colonel £• 


but before aim had an opportunity of doing 
so, Colotnl B. requetted an interview with 
Mr. Hayne, in which ho communicated 
every thing to that gentleman. This inter¬ 
view led lutimately to the breaking-off of 
the engagement with Mr. Hayne, Miss 
Foote acceding to the propriety ^ to doing, 
after having explained to Mr. H. her whiue 
cliiduct, am expreating an opinion that 
Colonel B. acted from revefiga. A negoci- 
alion ffterwards commenced between Colo¬ 
nel B. and Miss F. which ended in the lat¬ 
ter snrrendering the custody of the child¬ 
ren to tha Coioael, to which Mr. H. urged 
her: the moment this was commnnipated 
to Mr. Hayne, he renewed la the Viost po- 
eitive terras, his promise of marriam, which 
he afterward refoaed to fulfil. Numerous 
letters were produced in evidence, fully prov¬ 
ing that a promise of marriage had been 
made by Mr. Hayne, after Mist Foote's con¬ 
nexion with Col. Berkeley had been commu¬ 
nicated to him; accordingly a verdict was 
given for the plaintiff—damages 80001. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

CoVENT GaRDBIT. 

. Dec, S, A new tragedy, entitled '< Ra¬ 
venna, or Itelian Love." The scene is laid 
in Milan, llte Epilogue, more remarkable 
for effroiiteiy, than any other quali^, was 
delivered by Mr. Yates with point and spi¬ 
rit. Through the medium of the Prologue 
the manager announced that* “ horses run, 
and pageants charm no moreand chal¬ 
lenged the Audience to Ute protection of 
Melpomene‘and Thalia. We are glad to 
see the revival of the Drama, and heartily 
wish it may be encouraged. 

Dec. 27. The Christmas pantomime of 
Harkiptin and the Dragon qf Wiaitky *, was 

f ruduced, under the superintendance of Mr. 

arley: ^t it might have been the Dragon 
of any other place, so fiir os the subject 
went. Tha |Kwtuiniinical clianges were 
exhibited with admirable effect; and the 
scenery was remarkably fine. Young Gri¬ 
maldi, as clown, excited universal applause, 
and his whole acting shewed that lie it a 
worthy, ocion of the old block. The piece 
has been repeatedly jierformed. 

> ^ Drury Lane. 

Dec, 37. A Christmas pantomime, call¬ 
ed Harlequm and ike Tiuking Bird, the 
Singing Tree, and the Gtdden fFiUert, was 
repfesentad. As usnal, it consisted of 
continual scenes of harlequinade. Some of 
the passing events of* the day were cleverly 
latirixed, particularly the company of pa¬ 
tent vmhencomenf hnt the scenery, in tome 
respects, was very inferior to tlmt of the ri-' 
val theatre. 

* Sew p. 69*. 


PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONiS. AND JPRBFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Dec. 31. —Lieut.'Col. John Harve]r« De* 
paly Adjutant General of the forces in Ca¬ 
nada, knighted. 

ff'ar-Offket Dec. 23.—31ft Reg. Foot! 
Breret Lieut.-cul. H. Thomas, to be Ma¬ 
jor, vice Champion, deceased. « 

Ecclesiastical PnerERMENTS. 

Rev. Henry Blayds, Charterhouse Hinton, 
P.C. Somerset. , 

Rev. Edil. Bullen, S. C. L. Gunby, near 
Spilshy R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Francis Dyson, Dagmers6eld R. Hants. 
Rev. Miles Formby, Cothclstone P. C. So¬ 
merset. 

Rev. Thos. Gatehouse, North Cberiton R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. John Gathome, Tarvin V. Cheshire. 
Rev. Win. Greene, Aboghill R. diaceso of 
Connor. 

Rev. Rubt. Harkuess, Stowey V. Somerset. 
Rev. Jus. Haythorne, Congresbury V. cum 
Week St. liiwrencuChapclry, Somerset. 
Rev. Bennett Michell, Winsford V. Sonicrst 
Rev. And. QuickC, Newton St. Cyres V. Dev. 


Rev. R. S. Robson, Ran.'Iiffe P.C. co. York* 

Rev. T. Wharton, St. John's Wood Chapel, 
Mar y-Ia-Jbo^e, vice Paike, dec. 

Rev. Geo. Wood, Holy Trinity R. Doicheh- 
ter, Dorset, vice Richraaa, dec. 

Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D. D. Master of Man¬ 
chester School, one of the four King’s 
Preachers in Lencashirc. 

Rev. Matthew Irving, B.Q. Prebemkry of 
Rochester, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, vice J. R. Deare, dec. 

Dispensations. 

R^. W. Hardwicke, toroid Lavington 
co. Lincoln, withrOutwoll R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Bouden, to hold Farmington H. 
co. Glouc. with St. Mary's V. Warwick. 

Civil Prefeiiments. 

Pev. Fred. Holmes, appointed Professor'at 
the Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

Jolin Holmes, esq. High Bailiff of South¬ 
wark, vice Princep, resigned. 

John Newman, esq. (sen of the City Soli¬ 
citor) Prothonotary of theJJourt of Re¬ 
cord, Southwark, vice Holmes, resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately. Tlie wife of H. Winston Barron, 
esq. of Bellmont House, W'aterfurd, a son 
and heir.—At Buckland Rectory, Dorking, 
tlie wife of Rev. C. £. Keene, a sun. 

Nov. 1. At Hargrave, Northamptpnshire, 
tlie wife of Rev. Wm. Baker, a dan.—20. 
At Hampton Lodge, near Hereford, the wife 
of Fowler Price, esq. a dau.—2<>. Mrs. Bcnj. 
Milward, of Kevosbam, a dau.—37. At Bi¬ 
cester House, this wifs of T. Lewis Coker, 
esq. a son.—38. At Exeter, the wife of 
Henry Foskett, esq. late senior Capt. 15th 
HnasarB,adau.—39. At Hadley, Middlesex, 
the wife of Donald Mackay, esq. a son. 

Dee. 5. In Argyl-street, the wife of W. 
J. Newton, esq. a dau.—The wife of Robt. 
Swan, esq. of Lincoln, a son and heir.—6. 
Mn. Jas. Ellison, of Cranboum-st. a kon 
andheir.—7. T^ wife of John Thus. Mayne, 


esq. of Teffont House, a dau.—9. At Nash 
Court, MumhuII, the wife of Jbhn Hussey, 
esq. a dau.—16. In Rnssel-squase, the wife 
of John Rawlinson, esq. a son.—19. At 
Hampton Vicarage, the wife of Rev. John 
Merewether, a dau.—30. At Basset Down 
House, the wife of A. M. Storey, esq. a dau. 
—31. In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the 
wife of Maurice Swabey, jun. esq. of Lang- 
fey Marsh, Bucks, a son.—The wifo of 
Edw. Cresy, esq. of Suffolk-street, a ton.— 
83. In Grosvenor-tquare, lady Petre, a son. 
—At Clay Hill, Beckenham, the wifs of 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, esq, M.P. a son. 
—35. In Great Russel-street, Mrs. E. H. 
Alderson, a son.—4\t the Mount, Harrow, 
the wi6 of Archibald Campbell, esq. a dan.— 
89. In Tavistock-pl. the wife of John Davl- 
sqp, esq. of dw East India House,% son. . 


MARRIAGES. 


Oel. 16. At Leeds, John Edward, only 
son of E. Brooke, esq. of Chapel-Allertnn, 
to Mary, dau. of Benj. Gott, etq. of Arra- 
hy-Houte.—At same time, Jobn-WUiiam 
Rhodea, esq. of Beech Grove, to Sereh, 
dau. of E. fiirooke, esq. 

Sept, 30. Rev. C. W. Stocker, M.A. 
Principal of Eliubeth College, Ouenuey, 
to Franeea-Aiiaa, dau. of Rev. O. Dimuis, 
Rector of Wen^bury^—43. C. Rich, 
eon of C. Pole, esq. of Wyck-hill House, 


Gloucesterahite, to Aane-EIiEa, only dau. 
of £. Rttc^, esq. of Abbey Manor House, 
Evesham, aid Wimpole-street.——Rev. J. 
Rtmen, Rector of Porloek, Somerset, to 
Katherine-M»ria, of late Rev. Hugh ^ 
Ijortheote, of Uj^on-l^e, Devon, im ‘ 
eooim to ^ S. H. Northeote, but. 

Oct, 15. Fwcoe St. 'Leger Chenftll, 
elq. son of P. Gtenfell, esq. M.P. of Ta^ 
low Rouse, to’ Cathariae-Anaa, dau. of J. 
Du Pre, etq. of Wilton Paik, Bucks.— 

Lieut.- 
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Lieul.-col. Haddock, K.T>S. Miyor 97th 
Kug. to ElliM, dan. of W. RalidUl, e^. 
Battersea.—Sfiroud, Jos. Cripps, 
esq. of Stratton, co. Gloucester, eldest son 
of J. Cripps, esq. M.P. to Eliza.-Anne, only 

dau. of R. Cooke, esq.-2 84 At Cliiswick, 

Rich. Bacon Frant, esq. of VS%tl»or|}e Hall, 
Notts, to Caroline, dau. df Rev. S. Curteis, 

IjL.D. of Tumhra-green.-Rev. J. T. 

Parker, of Newbold-tipon-Avon, to Anne, 
daughter of Sir George Skipwith, hart, of 

Alvestone.-^Rev. Geo. Miles Cooper, to 

Catherine, dau. of Rev. J. Smith, Rector of 

Newhaven, Norfolk.-^Rev. J. T. Powell, 

Rector of Llanhamlach and Cantreif, to 
Arabella,' dau. of late £. C. Ives, esq. of 
Titchfield, Hants.—Rev. H. J. Bunn, of 
Long Sutton, to Miss K Rudd, dau. of Mr. 

J, Rudd) Norwich.- Rev. Wra. Pitt Scar- 

gill, of Bury, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Mr. 
H. Cutting, late of Cheviugton, Norfolk.— 
Rev. M. Robinson, to Caroline, only dau. 

of date J. W. Davis, esq. of Boston.- 

Rev. H. Morgan, to Emma, dau. of if. 

Scott, esq. of Beslow Hall, Salop.-At 

Mary-le-bono, Mon. Capt. Cathcart, 7th 
Hussars, to Georgina Grcville. 

Lately. At Paris* Robt. Buchanan, esq. 
juu. of DruMpejlier, to Sarah-Maria C. 
Hoare, eldest dau. of Sir Jos. Wallis Hoare, 
bt .. -At I'i^sel, in Prussia, Sir W. Con¬ 

greve, hart. M. P. to Isabela, relict of late 
H. N. M‘Env(v/, esq. 

Non. 2. A| Hartshcad Church, Yorkshire, 
Chas. John Brandling, esq. to Henrietta, 
dau. of Sif Q, Armytage, bart. J Kirklees, 
Yorkshire.——13. At Paris, Tiios. Strick¬ 
land, esq. of Syzergli Castle, Westmore¬ 
land, and Borwick Hall, Lancashire, to Ida, 
youngest dau. of M. le Baron^c Fingcriin, 

of the Chateau de Carlepont, France.- 

At Edinburgh, the Earl of Glasgow, to Jui 
lia, dau. of Sir John Sinclair, bart. ■ ■ 
22. At Paris, Edward de Morlainconrt, esq. 
to Felicia, dau. of the Marquis de Sercey, 

Vico Admirtii of France, dtc.-^-Tfae Rev. 

T. Raven, hfinistsr of Trinity Church, in 
^ston, to Susannah, sixth dau. of Sam. 

Horroeks, esq. M.F.- -i5. At St. Mary- 

le-boUe^ Rev. W^. Barlow, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Maiy. Breden, CaaterburV, Chaplain to 
Duke ofClareoce^ 2d son of sir Root. Bar- 
low, If.CB. to Lomsa, dau. of late Robt. 
Jones Alleane, esq. of Babraham, Cambridge- 
shira.——26. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
John Ranking, asq. ofBentinck-ttreet, Mon* 
chester'sq. to Rosa, i^u. of CoL Harvey, of 
Thorpe Lodge.-r- 7 - 27 . At Paris, Bernard 
Cfdas St. Blnea<d, Chevalier da la Lemon 
d'Hbnneu>> to Arae, dau. at jtdw. Wmair 
•1mm, esq. of CirencesterAt raria, 
Louis Gwriel Hercule da Bitra/da Cand- 
pMgnid, of Guinea, near Cidais, to Sarah, 
dau. of T. Sandon, esq. of Chaa^greao, Ear 
field^—^Q. Tim. Rw. Aatho^ GnmOn, 
D.D. I^ineipd of St. Edmund Hall, Oion, 


to Catherine, 2d dau. of late Mr. Winter, of 
that City. 

Dec. 'I. Henry H. Price, esq. of Nearth 
Aiibey, Glamorganshire, to Julia* Harriet, 
dan. of G. Struve, esq. M.D. of St. Helier, 
Jersey.—6. R. Byham, esq. of the Ord¬ 
nance Department, Pall Mall, to Mary¬ 
ana, dau. of Mr. John Dearliog, of Oak- 

hurst, Sussex.- 7 . Franqjs-Glbbon l^ils- 

bury, eSq. of Hall Haye, near Leek, cn. Staf¬ 
ford, ft> Eleanor, dau. of J. E. Wright, esq. 

of Wincbelsea.-J. L. Millies, esq. of 

Airthorpe, to l^rances, youngest dan. of W. 
Greetham, esq. of Stainfieid Vale, both co. 

Linen-8. Wm. Stiles Roe, esq^of Scul- 

coatos, CO. of York, nephew if Sir Rich. 
Bassett, to Mary-Anne, dan. of Jos. Bran- 
der, esq. of St. John’s Wood.——At 
Preston, John Troughton, jun. esq. of 
Leach Hall, to Mary, dau. of N. Grimshaw, 

esq. of Winkley-pl. Preston.-In London, 

Edw. Butler, esq. to Marianne, dan. of late 
Sir T. Plumer.—W. S. Roe, esq. of the 
Customs, Hull, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of 

Jan Blunder, esq. of Park-street.-Win. 

Tim. Curtis, (now, by letters patent, Baron 
Aumont), to Mademoiselle Elizabctlic-So- 

phie Avmont, of Paris.-0. Re-married, 

at St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robt. Wil¬ 
liams, esq. to Anne, dau. of John Benton, 
esq. of Houghton House, Northampton¬ 
shire. * - 13. At Great Marlow, Thos. Ray¬ 
mond Barker, esq. of Hambiedon, Bucks, 
Lieut.-cul. of the Wcit Gloucester Militia, 
to Eliza-Janc, dau. of late 'Fi Somers Cocks, 

esq.-14. Rev. G. Peicival Sandilands, of 

Bodmin, Cornwall, to Miss Renorden, of 

Finsbury^!. Moorfields.-^Edw. Prentis, 

esq. of Rochester, to Sarali, dau. of R. 

Combe, esq. of Wincanton.-At St. Pan- 

eras, Sam. Homfray, esq. of Bedwey House, 
Monmouthshire, to Margaret - Charlotte, 
dan. of late Lorenzo Stable, esq. of Hano- 
vcr-strCet.-^Horatio-Wm. sou of late Ga¬ 

briel Aughtie, esq. ofCheapsidc, toCliarlotte- 
Caroltna, dau. of late R, Bowles, esq. of Pen- 
tonvillo.——Thos. Griffith, esq. of Bartley 
House, near Lyndhurst, to Mrs. Conway, 
of New-place, • Southampton.—At Ro-* 
Chester, John Hulmo, esq. of Perry-hill 
Ctil^ Kent, to Anne, dan. of late Gordon- 
OfabM Do^dson, Lt.-col. in the Guards. 
— 15. At Almondbury, Steph. Moore, 
e>q. of Liverpool, to Aury, dau. of John 
Brooke, esq. of Fenny Lod^, near Hud¬ 
dersfield.——Hen. jCongieve, era. of Wood- 
street,- Chaapside, and of t^e Park, Peck- 
bami to Elixalwth-Anne, dau. of Mr. Ja¬ 
cobi Ofganiit of Surrey Chapel.—16. At 
Si. George’s, Uuioler-square, Edm. Robt. 
Daniel], esq. of Uncola’a-iaii, Barrister-at- 
Law*, -to Lcniisa-Cetherine, dau. of H. Pe¬ 
ter*, eaq. of Betfil^nrih Castle.4--—John, 
only eon afiRjcIt. Ctdlias, fsq. of Hampton- 
Wick, to Jaites dau, of R* Duerr, esq. of * 
Ben^ondiey. . 

OBltUARY. 
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Dowager Lady Sherborne. 

Dec. 17. At Rudcombe House, Berks, 
Bsed 71, tlie Dowager Lady Sberborne. 
She was daughter of Weuman-Robefts 
Coke of LongfiM, co. Derby, £sq. and was 
there married July 7, 1774, to Jamgs Dut¬ 
ton, Esq. ’of Sberborne, co. Gkiucester, 
created Baron Sherborne IVlay 20, 1784. 
By his Lordship, who died May 22, 1820 
(See v(^xc. i, p. 5G3), she had issqp, the 
preienmPeer and three daughters; one of 
whom married the Prince Beriatinsky of 
the Russian Empire, and died 1807; and 
anotlier is the Countess of SufFoik. 

Lady Monck. 

Dee. 5. At Belsay Castle, Northumber¬ 
land, lx>uisa-Lucia, wife of Sir Chailes- 
Miles-Ijambcrt Monck, Bart. M. P. for 
that Couuty. She was the fifth daugjiter 
of the late Sir George Cooke, Bart, of 
Wheatley, co. Yoik, by his first wife 
Frances-Gory-Middjeton, sister of the late 
Sir William Middleton of Belsay Castle; 
father of Sir C. M. L. Monck. She was 
married to her cousin Sept. 11, 1804 ; and 
had issue Charles-Atticus, bom at Athens, 
and three daughters, all deceased. 

Sir WiLUAM Lemon, Bart. 

Dec, 18. At his scat, Carclew, one of 
the roost beautiful mansions in Cornwall *, 
Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. D. C. L.,M. P. for 
Cornwall, which he had represented in twelve 
successive Parliaments, during a period of 
half a century^ and at the time of his death 
was Father of the House of Commons. 

The family of Lemon is of some antiquity 
in Cornwall. Sir William’s grandfather 
brought considerable wealth into it by his 
own industry. He engaged in several pro¬ 
fitable speculations in mines; and he wisely 
laid out the product of the bowels of the 
earth in the purchase of many fair acres on 
its surface. Carclew became his pr^rty 
in 1749. The Rev. Mr. Polwhele, fi his 
« Cornwall” (iv. 146), has done justice to 
the merits of this amiable gentleman; who 
died in 17d0 at Truro, lie had one «on 
William, who died lung liefore his father; 
leaving issue by Anne daughter of John 
Williams, Esq. of Caraanton, the subject of 
this memoir, anotlier son, and two daughters. 

William Lemon was born in 1748. He 
was first elected to Parliament in 171>.9, for 
the borough of Penrhyn. In 1772 he va¬ 
cated his scat by accepting the Stewardship 
of the Manor of East Hendred, in order to 

* Engraved in Mr. Storkdale’s Excur¬ 
sions throu^ that Connty, p. fiO. 
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stand caadida|e for the county of Cornwall; 
but losin|| t^e election,, he was rc-choson 
for Penrhyn. In 1774 ho was returned for 
the county, which he continued to lepre- 
seut ever after. He generally sided with 
the Opposition. He was created a Baronet 
May 3, 1774. In I 803 he was chosen Co¬ 
lonel of the Royal Cumwall Militia. 

Sir William Lemon married Jane eldest 
daughter of James Bullcr, of Mnrval, Corn¬ 
wall, Esq. (by Jane, daughter of ,Allen first 
Earl Bathurst) through whom he acquired 
^eat influence. By hdl he had issue twelve 
children, the tentll of whom, Charles, who 
has been Member for Penrhyn, succeeds 
to the title and estates. 

Mr. Polwhele (iv. 112) gives the follow¬ 
ing character of this venerable Cornish re¬ 
presentative : 

« Sir William I.«mon lias passed through 
perilous tiroes, such as the antagonist of Sir 
Robert Walpole never saw; and with a 
power possessed by few, he has been able 
not only to reconcile contending parties, 
but to conciliate to himsdif their esteem and 
affection. In him we justly admire the old 
country gentleman, raitliim to his King 
without servility,—attachc(|[ to the people 
without democracy. Whilst mauy, fearful 
of incun ing the suspicion of Republicanism, 
abandoned the cause of liberty* Sir William 
stood firm in the ranks of independence, 
and had even the resolution to express his 
dissent from the Minister at that unheard-of 
moment, wlica opposition to Administration 
was considered as synunimous with disaffec¬ 
tion from Government. Such was the con- 
' duct resulting from a strong mind, a saga¬ 
city in judging of the probable issue of 
things, ami in penetrating the views of 
men, and from a conscious feeling of inte¬ 
grity. Open and unaffected, however, as 
he always was, there were none who could 
mistake his priSciples: candid, courteous, 
and benevolent—^thare were none who could 
do otherwise than applalld them. It is to 
jhis iiudissembling spirit, this*urbanity of 
manners, and suavity of disposition, united 
with that intrepidity, we are to ^scribe his 
success in pleasing all, though he flattered 
no man’s pejudices, and did homage to no 
man’s opinions. That Cornwall cannot 
boast of others resembling Sir Wm. Ijeraou, 
I would by no means insinuate. Without 
such characters, we could never after so 
long a struj^le with difiicuJties, in liistosy 
« unexampled, have attained our present height 
of pro^rity and glory.” 

Sir William made several additions to the 
'family estates in the county of Cornwall. 
In 17fi8 be purchased the manor of Fenton 
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or Venton*V<Slna in the parisit of Sithney, 
of Sir Edward Dering, Bart, and others the 
representatives of the Lowers. In 1786 lia 
purchased of ^the Trefusi^ family the manor 
of Trythance. In 1792 he purchased the 
manor of Ardevro or Ardevora, in the jiarish 
of Fillcy, of Sir James Laroc^, Bart, one 
of the devisees of the last Eall of Radnor. 
He also purchased the manor of Resfronguel 
in the same parish as Carclcw, of the laic 
Lord Clinton. 

His brother, Lieut, col. John T^mon, 
■who represented Truro, &c. in several Par¬ 
liaments, died in April 1814. 


Admiral Suable. 

Dee, ip. At Fnirwater House, near 
Taunton, after a Ipng and severe illness, 
•John-Clarhe Scarlc, Esu, Rear Admiral ftf 
the White. 

Tliis officer entered the naval service in 
1774; and early in the following year re¬ 
ceived a wound in the hand in an action 
witl^ the Americans. During the Spani.sl^ 
BD<I Russian armaments, he commanded, as 
a Lieutenant, the Liberty, of 16 guns; and 
whilst in that vessel, at the conimcncenient 
of the war with revolutionary France, diew 
the attention of the French frigate San 
Culotte from ‘seypral merchantmen, then 
under his convoy, bound to (inernsey, and 
had nearly suc(;peded in decoying the enemy 
on shore on the Casket rocks, after having 
experienced a wry heavy fire from her for 
more than anjiour and a half, duiing which 
the Liberty sustained considerable <1ainagc in 
her bull, sdils, and rigging. .Miout the 
year 17.95, he was advanced to the rank of 
Commander in the Pelican sloop of war, and 
in that vessel captured several ot the enemy’s 
privateers. He was also presenf at the re¬ 
duction of St. Luci.a, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada, in the spring of 1796. Ilis> 
post commission was dated July 1,‘uh fol¬ 
lowing. 

Previous to his quitting the Pelican, 
Captain Scarle fought a very gallant action 
with the Mi^dde lionch frigate, and not¬ 
withstanding the absence <lf 23 of his crew, 
succeeded in beating her o(r *. 

After this brilliqpt exploit, Captain Searlc 
was appointed to the Cormoiant, a 20-guu 
ship. He subsequently commanded tift 
Garland frigate, and Tremendous, 74, the 
latter bearing the flag of Sir Hugh Ck 
Christian, on the Cape of Good Hope sta¬ 
tion, where he continued until after the de¬ 
mise of that officer, which took place Jan. 
.91,17.99. 

His next ^polntment was to the Etha- 
Ifon, in which fine frigate he lyid the mis¬ 
fortune to be wrecked on the Saintes rocks, 
Dec. 24 th following. On the 10th .Ian. 

18U0, Captain Searle was tried by a Com t- 

. - - - - -- -- ^ 

* See an account of this action in James’s 
Naval History. 


martial for the loss of his ship, and most 
honorably acquitted. It appeared that the 
accident was occasioned by an unusual 
course of tide, and but little wind: that 
every exertion which skill and zeal could 
cifcct, was mode by him and his officers; 
and the utmost discipline and subordination 
observed by the ship’s company, so highly 
luyiorable to British seamen in times of 
danger. 

Soon after this event. Captain Searle ob¬ 
tained the command of la Determim^c, of 
24 guns ; and on the 25th July, 1801, be 
captured aFren''h corvette of 10 guns, with 
specie on board to the amount of 10,000/. 
steilii%. During the Egyptian qampaign 
lie served as Flag-Captain to lord Keith, 
in the Foudroyant, and returned to England 
with tbuC officer on the .3d July, 1802. la 
Nov. following, he commissioned the Vene¬ 
rable, of 74 guns; and on tlic renewal of 
hostilities, in iVlay 1803, upon Lord Keith 
being appointed Cominnnder-in-Chicf of the 
North Sea fleet, he was selected to com¬ 
mand the Monarch, another third-rate, 
bcawTig Ills Lordship’s flag, in 4 )ihich he 
crinCiniu'd until the summer of 1806, when 
he obtaineil a seat at the Victualling Board, 
of wliick he ufierwnrd2 became the Chnir- 
inaii. 

(ioininissioner Searle was passed over at 
the general promotion, Aiig. 12, 181.9; hut 
oil his ictircmciit from the Board, he ob¬ 
tained tlie rank of Rear-Admiral (by coin- 
lui'.sioii, dated Feb. 8, 1822j, with the 
same advantages lie would biAe enjoyed hud 
he accepted liis flag at the former jicriod. 

* R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

Kou. 20. At St. Adresse, in Normandy, 
aged 70, Rbt.-Cbiis. Dallas, Esq. He was 
born at Kingston, .Jamaica, the son of Dr. 
Dallas, a physician there. lie received the 
rndimeiits of bis education at Musselburgh, 
N. B. and was aftcrwaids pliiceil under the 
tuition of the late Mr. James Elphinston, 
of Kensington. He then entered himself 
as a student of law in the Inner Temple, and 
about the time of coining of ogc made a 
voyage to Jamaica, to take possession of 
the uroperty which had devolved to him by 
his fother’s death. Here he was appointed 
to a lucrative office; but after a residence 
of thiec years in the island, returned to Eu- 
rojle, and married the daughter of Benjamin 
Harding, Esq. of Hacton House* near Horu- 
churcl). With this lady he again repaired 
to Jamaica; but her health being impaired 
by the climate, ho was obliged to relinquish 
his office, and quitted the West Indies for 
ever. Mr. Dallas passed several years on 
the continent, whence he was driven by the 
French Revolution; and afterwards visited 
America, with the intention of settling in 
that country. Disappointed, however, in 
the idea which be hod formed of it, he once 
more returned to England, and commenced 

a lite- 
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A UteTAry career, higiily creditable to Iiis ia- 
dnstry. t 

He published '* Miscellaneous Writings, 
consisting of Poems; Lucretia, a Tragedy, 
and Moral Essays, with a vocabulary of the 
Passions,” 1797, 4to.—“ Clery’s Journal 
of Occurrences at the Temple, during the 
confinement of Louis XVI. from the French,” 
1798, 8vo.—“ Annals of the French llefo- 
lution, from flie French of Bertrand de 
Moleville,” 1800-1802, 9 vols. ,8va.— 
Memoirs of the last year of Ijouis XVI.” 
3 vols. 8vo.—“ letter to the Hun. C. J. 
Fox, respecting an inaccurate quotation of 
the Annals of the French Revolntiom made 
by him In the House of Commons, by Ber¬ 
trand de Moleville, with a translatiun,” 
ISOO, 8vo. — “ Correspondence between 
Bertrand de Moleville and ('. J. Fox, upon 
his quotation of the Annals, with a transla¬ 
tion,” 1800, avo.—“The British Mer- 
cu^, from the French of Mallet du Pan.”— 
“ The Natural History of Volcdnoes, from 
the French M.3. of the Abbd Ordinaire,” 
1801, 8vo.—“ Pcrcival, or Nature Vindi¬ 
cated,” novel, 1801, 4 vols.—“ Jileincnts of 
Self-Knowledge,” 1802, 8vo.—“ Ilistuiy 
of the Maroons, frpm their niigin to their 
establishment in Sierra Leone,” 1808,* 2 
vols. 8vo. Tills book was much esteemed 
fur the simjilieity of its narration, and 
authenticity of its details.—“ Description 
of the Costume of the Hereditary States 
of the House of Austria, from the French 
of Bertrand,de Moleville,” 1804, imp. 
4to.— “ liefutiition of the Libel on the 
late King of France, puldishwl by Hclen- 
Alaria Vi^illiams, under the titif of ‘ Po¬ 
litical and Confidential Correspondence of 
I.oui$ XVI.' from the French of Burtiand 
de Moleville,” 1804, Svo. — “Aubrey,” 
1804, novel, 4 vols. — “Memoirs of 
Maria Antoinette, Queen of France, 
from the French of Josi-ph Weber, her 
foster-brother,” 1805, royal Hvo.—“The 
Morlands, Talcs illustrative of the Simple 
and Surprising,” 1805, 4 vols. 12mo. — 

“ 'File latter Years of the Keign and Life of 
Louis XVl. from the French of Hue,” 1806, 
Svo.—“ The Knights, Talcs illustrative of 
the Marvellous,” 1803,3 vols. 12ino.—The 
Siege of Kochelle, an historial novel from 
the French of Madame de Genlis,” 1808, 

3 vols. 12mo.—“ Not at Horae,” 1^09, 
com. 8voc—“ Miscellaneous Works and 
Novels,” 1812, 7 vols. loyal 18mo. 

His lost work, “ llecollections of Lord 
Byron,” is reviewed in p. 529. 

He was a religious and just man ; in pri¬ 
vate and domestic (intercourse cheerful, 
pleasing, and unaffected. He was followed 
to his grave at Havre, by the British Consul 
and many of the res{)ectable inliabilants of 

the place. - — 

Msjon-GENBRAt J. Rowi.ev. 

Dec. 1 . At the Rev. l/cwia Way’s, Speu- 
cer-fatin, Essex, Major-General Rowley, 


Rowley,—“ikr. Coombe. 643 

F. R. S. Colonel of the corpsRoyal En- 
cineers, arid Deputy Insjicctor-General of 
Fortifications. , 

He was appointed Cadet of the Royal Mi¬ 
litary Academy, Oi'. 7, 1782 ; Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, June 28, 
1786; Secr^d Lieutenant in the ^oyal £a> 

f ineers^ Aug. 23, 1797: First Lieutenant, 
lay 2, 1792; Capt.-Licut. June 18, 1796; 
Captain, May 2, 1809: Lieut.-Col. July 1, 
1806; Brevet-Col. June 4, 1814 ; Colonel 
en Second, Dec. 20, following. He served 
at Woolwich from June, 1786, to Sept. 
1787 ; at Gosport from Sept. 1787, to 
June, 1789; at Jersey, from June, 1789, 
to Dec. 1793 ; with tlie Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings’, and the Duke of York’s armies, from 
Vec. 1793, to May, 1^^95as Adjutant to 
the Royal EnginArs, from May 15, 1795, 
to the .‘ICth of Sept. 1799; as Aid*dc- 
Camp to the Cliicf Engineer from Oct. 1, 
1799, to April 30, 1802 : as Major of Bri¬ 
gade to the Royal Engineers, from May 1, 
*1802, to June JO, 1806; and as Assistant 
in the Office of the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, from July 1, 1806, to Dec. 
:i, 1811; when he was appointed to the 
situation of Deputy (Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, lii 1821 he received his ap¬ 
pointment of Major-GerAral. 

The i.ate W. CoosTbe, Esa. 

We have been favoured by on old Corre- 
sjiondent with a list of the works of the 
late Wm. Coomljo, Esq. * a IJUirary curiosity 
which will be perused with iptcrest by all 
wlio have a veneration for men distinguished 
by their talents. This list is the more va¬ 
luable, as it is well known that Mr. Coombe 
never allixail bis name to any of his works. 

“ Descrijition of Patagonia, from the 
pai;ers of tiie Jesuit J. Fulkener,” 1774.— 
“ Philosojiher in Bristol,” published at Bris¬ 
tol, 1775.—“'Pwo inteiesting Letters to 
the Dutchess of D********c,” 1778.— 
“ T^etters supposed to have been written by 
Yorick and Elira,” 1779, 2 vols.—“ Ijord 
l.iyttelton’8 I.ictters,” 2 vols.—“ Original 
Love I.iettcrs,”* 1784, 2 vols.—“Original 
Letters of the late Rev. Ijaurcnce Sterne,” 
1788.—“The Royal llkigister,” 9 vols.— 
I.ietters of an Italian Nun,” 1W9.—^“Tlie 
important period of his Majesty’s Illness,” 
1789.—“ Alph Von Delmond, a Novel,” 
1794, 2 vols.—“ Camjiaigns of (3>unt Alex¬ 
ander Suworrow Rymniski,” 1799,2 vols.— 
Official Correspondence at Rastadt,” 1800. 
—“The Devil upon Two Sticks in England,” 

6 vols —“ Account of the Disputes in the 
Royal Academy.”—“ The Third Volume of 
Ackermani/s Microcosm of Londoq^”-^ 

I “ History of Westminster Abbey,” 2 vols. 
4to.—“ History of Oxford.”—“ Histoiyof 
the Public Scnools, except Winchester, 

* Of whom we gave a'memoir in vol. 
xc'iil. ii. p. 185. 

Harrow, 
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Harrow, and’Rugbj.’*—History of tho 
Island of Madeira. —“ History of Boydell’a 
Tliaines.”—“ lilustrationsjofCook's Graphit 
Descriptions fji the ThaiDes.”-<—“ Descrip* 
tion of Antiquities in the City of York.">~* 

* ‘ Translation of Sonnini'sTravels in £OT|it.’' 
—Translation of General J^dan^ De* 
fence of his Conduct during the*lf'itnch He* 
volution.” — ** Translation of Ripaud’s 
Egypt*”—" Translation ofColoett’s Voyage 
to South America.”—“ Capt. Hanger's Idfe, 
from his own papers and suggestions,” 2 
vols.—“ Anderson's History of Commerce.” 
—History of Mauritius, from materials 
furnished by Viscount Grant.”—** A£neas 
Anderson's Embassy to China,” &c.-*-< 
“ /Eneas AVulorson's Campaigns in Egypt.” 
—“ Capt. Meats’ Afeyagc to the Northj 
west Coast of America,''slkc.—“ Sir Alex- 
.mder Mackenzie’s Journey across die same,” 
—“ Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyage to 
South America.” —“ Several Articles in 
the Aiiatic lirgister, particularly the Life 
and •Character of Governor Hoi well.”*—a 
—Retween thirty and forty articles in ilif* 
erent Reviews.—Not less than two thousand 
columns in Newspapers. — Seventy Me* 
morials to public Bovds, Bodies, &c. &c. 
—About two hundred Biographical sketches, 
&c.—.Scvcnty-tliree Sermons, some of which 
liaic been printed. — He was for several 
years a Contributor to Ackermann’s Li 
terary Repository : 1. “ A Series of Let¬ 
ters from a Yrmng I.iady on a Visit in Lon* 
don to a Sick Mother in the Coantiw.”—2. 
“ The Modern Spectator.”—J. “ The Fe* 
male Tatler.” 

Pamphlets : The Royal Interview, a 
Fragment,” 1789.—“ A Letter from a 
Country Gentleman to a Membe%uf Parlia* 
ment.”—‘'Considerations on the approach* 
ing Dissolution of Parliament,” I7!>0.—“ A 
VVord in Season, to the Traders of Great 
Britain,” 1792.—“ Two Words of Counsel 
and one of Comfort,” 1795.—“ Plain 
Thoughts of a Plata Man,” 1797.—“ Brief 
Observations, &c. on the Stoppage of Issue 
in Specie,” 1801.—“ The Schuja Salerni, 
or Economy of Health.”-*-** [.etter of a 
retired Officer, a Defence of Colonel Caw- 
thorne.” a 

Poems: ‘i Clifton, .published at Bristol,” 

1775 _“The Diaholiad,” 1777. —“The* 

Justification,” 1777.—“ A Dialogue in the 
Shades, between Dr. Dodd andChace Price.” 
—“ The First of April,” 1777.—“ An 
Heroic Epistle.”—“The Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, 8.C. an Ode,”—“ An Heroic Epistle 
to Sir J. Wright”—** An Heroic Epistle 
to Sir J. Reynolds,. Knt.”—** The Auc¬ 
tion, a Town Eclogue.”—“ ThaiFast Day, 
a‘Lambeth Eclogue.”—“The Traitor,”, 
1781 .—“ Royal Dream, or the P*e**c in 
a Panic,” 1785.—“ lilustriftions in Verse, of 
Sketches by. the Princess Elizabeth.”—“ 11* ' 
lustrations to Views in Ackermann’a Poati- 
ca) Magazine.”—** Dr. Syntax,” 3 vola.— 


“ Dance of Death,” 3 vols.—“ Dance of 
Life,” 1 vq}.—“ Qum Genus,” 1 vol. 

DEATHS. 

Lokdon and its Vicinity. 

Oct. 4. Aged 59, Ande, relict of Mr.D. 
Gaierson, whose death is noticed in voL 
Lxxxv. ii. p. 567, and daughter of Mr, 
John Hiffe, of whom see a notice in vol. 
I.X1X. ii: p. 725. 

Nov. 10. In Queen Anne-street, Caven¬ 
dish-square, Dr. Samuel Cleverly, M. D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Pliysicans. 

jDec^4. Tlie widow of Gr.'wral Eustace, 
and mother of Sir J. Eustace. 

At Hampstead, aged 63, Maj. Law. Fallon. 

Dec. 16. At Brook-Green,.^ed 70, N. O. 
Kerswill, esq. formerly of Hatton Garden. 

Dec. 17 . In New Ormond-street, Roliert 
Fleetwood, esq. recently of the Victualling 
Office, in which more than 40 years hod 
been devoted to the exemplary discharge of 
his duties. 

/%c. 17. InCurzon-street, aged54, Jidtn 
Phillips, esq. 

Dec. 18, In Church-row, Newington 
Butts, agbd SI, William Manser, esq. 

Dec. 19. In Konsmgton-sq4mre, aged 62, 
Mrs. Ellz. Hamilton, sister of Rev. Dr, H. 

At Pcntnn-place, Pcntunville, aged 63, 
Edmund Smith, esq. 

Aged 75, C. Smith, esq. Portrait Painter, 
for some time in the employ,of tlie Great 
Mogul Shah Allum. 

At Bruce .Grove, Tottenham, aged 64, 
Mrs. Minnitf. 

Dec. 20. Aged 78, John Holland, esq. 
many years Freight Accountant to the East 
India Company. 

Dec. 21. In Arundel-street, aged 71, the 
relict of Admiral VVm. Young. She was the 
mother of Mrs. Fauntleroy, widow of the 
late unfortunate banker. Her death was prin¬ 
cipally occasioned by the late calamity. 
She arrived in Limdon from Bath about six 
weeks ago, to take a last farewell of Mr. 
Fauntleroy in Newgate, and was accompanied 
by Mrs. Fauntleroy; from that period site 
grsduiJly.pined under the shock; and the 
exec; Mon preyed heavily on her mind until 
death. 

^ the bouse of Mr. Barnewall, Frognal^ 
Hampstead, i^ed 60, Catbeiina, relict 
Joseph Carey, esq. 

In Kingsland-road, James Parkinson, esq. 
surgeon, late of Hoxton-square. 

Dec. 22. Acre-lane, Bructon, Eliza¬ 
beth, widow of Dr. Hammond, of Bideford, 
I)evon. 

Dec. 33. $ophia*£liza, infant daughter 
of late Geo. Grant, esq. of Ruisell-plare. 

At Working, AnlHia, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Archdwon Goddard. 

Dec. 94. Elizabeth, wift of J. A. de 
Reimer, esq. df Euston-ploce. 

At 
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At Tottsahan, tftu verj) lin{;eiiag UIbm»» 
aged 6d( Mrs. Anae Levis. > 

Dec. 25. At Richiaoad, Herriet'Mury, 
eldest dau. of Colonel Cerringtoa Smith. 

Dec. 27. At CUpton, aged 74, Mary, 
wife of J. HsDsley, esq. 

Dec. 28. At l/pper Clapton, the relict of 
Hugh Pearson, esq. formerly of Lymington, 
'Hants, * 

In Kingsland'Toad, aged 77, Rich. Hunt, 
esq. many years an active and iutelligent 
Officer in the Custom-house. * 

Rocks.— Dec. 7 . At Great Marlov, aged 
82, John Hooe, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 80, —— BricVvel!^ esq. 
many yeSrs surgeon and apothemiry of 
Amershara. 

CiiESHiRB.— Dee. 96. Aged 84, Mrs. 
Woolley, of Congleton. 

Derhyshi re. — Dec. I. At Chesterfield, 
aged 77, Richard Milnes, esq. only brother 
of the late George Milnes, esq. of Dunstan 
Hall, near Chesterfield. * 

Devonshire.— JVov. 27. At Park-hill, 
near Torquay, the wife of Colonel Ottlej^ 
Dec. 18. Henry Ley, esq. of Trehill. 

Dee. 22. At Sidmouth, aged 54, George 
Sparkes, esq. of ^Imfield - house, near 
Exeter. ' 

Dorsetshire— Dec. 1. In St. James's, 
Shaftesbury, in his 90th year, Mr. James 
Thomas. 

Durham.— Dec. 13, At Durham, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinson, many years Town-clerk 
of that city. « 

Essex. — Noe. 25. At SafFron-Walden, 
aged 98, William Archer, eaq. ; 

Dec. 1. Frances, wife of John, Restall, 
esq. of Wanstead. 

Dec. 2. At Stratford, Frances-lsabella, 
wife of Rev. J. T. Jones, Master of King 
Edward’s Grammar-school in that borough, 
and daughter of the Rev. William lliorp. 
Vicar of Sandfurd. 

Dee. 6. At Purleigh Rectory, Frances, 
wife of Rev.K. Fr. Walker, A. M. and eldest 
dau. of J. Langton, esq. of ATaidenhead. 

Dee. 17 . At Walthamstow, ^ed 66, 
Richard Bright, esq. 

Dec. 23. In her 83d year, Hannah, relict 
of William James, esq. late of Purfleet* in 
Essex. 

Dee. 27 . At Ilford, in Essex, aged 71, 
Groce, wlfb of Samuel Ibbetson, esq< • 
GloucestIrshire— At the Hotwellth at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Anne Orde, sister of 
the late, and aunt to the present Lord Bolton. 

In Plcton-street, in his 73d year, Mr. 
John Fenley, late Bookseller in firoadroeod, 
Bristol; a truly honest*man. 

Not). 2. At Corston, aged 77, Benjamin,* 
last surviving son of late John Harrington, 
esq. Lord of the Manor, and an unsuccess¬ 
ful speculator in the C’oal-works there. 
After living some years in the village wpon 
a slender annuity as an inmate with diffisrent 
ftmilies, he ended his days in the family 


mBasioa which is now ocenpM by Farmer 
V^olly. 

Noe. 7. At Westbuiy-upon-Trim, aged 
nearly 86, Letitia, relict of Amis Laiid, esq. 
formerly of Chesterfield, Jamaica. 

Dee. 8. AtRedcliff-hill, aged 35, Maria- 
Bourne, ywngest daughter of the late Rev. 
James Pidding, Rector of Church Yatton, 
Wilts. 

Dec. 9. At the Hotwells, Wm. Thomas, 
eldest son of late Rev. I. N^ham, Owrol^, 
Lincoln, and nephew to Major-General Ned- 
ham, of Cliftim. 

Dec. 15. In St. James's-square, Bristol, 
aged about 70, Mrs. Mary Hughes, author 
of many valuable tracts published by the 
“ Christian Tract Society* &c. 

,Hants.— Dec. 1, Air. Tobias Young, ei 
{winter of great nftrit. He was first em¬ 
ployed by Lord Barrymore, at his private 
the^e at Wargrave. He painted the Judg- 
mevi of Solaman, now in tlie Town-hall, 
Southampton. 

* Dee. 12. Richard Crossley, esq. R. N. 
Commander of the Madras Indiaraan, which 
was driven on shore near Portsmouth, 
Nov. 22. 

Dee. 24. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Lieut.-col. Home, of the Bomlray Establish¬ 
ment. * 

Herts.—ATod. 28. At Bishops-Stortfbrd, 
Wm. Woodham, esq. of that^lace, and Shc- 
treth, Cambridgeshire. ■ 

Dec. 23. At Watfiird, John Barlow, esq. 

Kent. — Dec. 2.5. At Tunlrri^e, in the 
prims of life, Mary, wife of Mw Rich. Jan¬ 
sen, of Tottenham, dau. of Airs. Backhouse, 
of York, one of the Society of Friends. 

Lancashire. —A’qpt. 2.9. At Elm Grove, 
near Livenxfel, aged 67, J.T.Swainson, esq. 
F. A. and L. S. for many years Collector of the 
^Customs of that port. Mr. Swainson was a 
striking instance of great talent, extraordi¬ 
nary diligence, and good fortune. He re¬ 
cently retired from the public service, to 
enjoy the comforts of domestic life in elegant 
retirement. He was a man of considerabla 
antiquarian and philosophical research. 

Latdy. At Klfkham, Edward King, esq. 
late Vice Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, and brother to the%p. of Rochester. 
« Dec. 9 . At Bucks Bottom, ndlr Lancas¬ 
ter, aged 84, Mr. R. Ayrey, fiithcr of Mr. 
Robert Ayrey, draper, of Upper\|pa(i-row, 
Leeds. 

NorthamptonshiRx.—L afely. OnSouth- 
orpe Heath, aged nearly 100 years, Henry 
Boswell, well Imnwn as the fether or king of 
the Gipsies in that port of the country; 
and much respected by them. He was in¬ 
terred in Wittering Church-yard. 

Oxfordshire— Dec. 6. At Caversham, 
Major-Gen. Thomas-Norton Powlett. This 
qffioer was Major in the late 95th loot, Feb, 

3, 1796; Lieutmant-Colonel in the Army 
April 7, 1802; Colonel in the Army Jane 

4, tail; and Major-General June 4, 1814. 
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He served on the Staff as an< Ihspocting ho with manj other gentlemen asserahled to 
Field Officer of a recruiting district. ^ enjoy tht sport of fox-hunting, at Pairlight 
SiiRorsHiRB.— Nov, Al. Wm. Holt Ua- Downs, in the vicinity of Hastings. In the 
vidson, eso?' of Brand Hall, near Market evening, after dinner, on his way home he 
Drayton, ne is succeeded in his estates hy dismounted from his horse, when the ani- 
D. W. only son of late Robt. Davidson, mal broke from him. Unfortunately Mr. 
esq. M. D. of Lends. | , C. from the darkness of the night, got into 

Lately. At Ludlow, Anne, r»ict of Jef- a pond of water, where he remained until 
fery Ekins, D.D. formerly Dean of Carlisle, 6ie following morning, when he was found 
and Rector of Sedgelield, co, Durham, and by a laboring man with Ifis head and one 
of Morpeth, in Northumberland. shoulder above water. He was immediately 

Somersetshire.^ — Oct. S8. At Ilchester, conveydll to the Black Horse public-house, 
aged 77, Mrs. Rebecca Lane, a widow of and medical aid procured. After great cxer- 
higli respectability, whose sufferings have tions animation was restored, with hopes of 
been most severe. She had engaged in a compete success, but he only survived to 
lawsuit hi;t spring, the costs of which prov- relate the above (acts, ann died‘about 12 
ed ve^ large; half^f them she paid in May o’clockon Thursday evening, much regretted 
last, JOT the remainder she was arrested and by a numerous acquaintance, 
conveyed to Ilchester gibl about live weeks WARisriCKsiiinE.—JVou.21. AtHarlmrne, 

since, while suffering under the effects of near Bfrmingharo, aged 37, John Freeman, 
two paralytic seizures aud an almost broken esq.; and Nov. 25, at Clifton, also aged .37, 
lieart. On arriving at the prison she was Mary-Anne, his widow, 
carried to a bed, from which she never more WestsToreeand. — Nov. 11 . At Dallam 

arose. The Rev. Mr. Whalley, one of tRe Tower, aged 78, Daniel Wilson, esq. Justice 
visiting Magistrates, an amiable daughter, of the Peace, &c. 

the Chaplain, and other officers of the gaol. Nov. 21. At Kendal, in the prime of life, 
paid her eveiy |>osslble attention. Mr. John Briggs, Editor of the IVeslmure- 

Dec. 11 . At W«rle, after having been land Gazette. 
confined to his bed for the short space of ■ Yorkshire. — Oct. 22 . At Ilarrowgate, 
three days only, Mr. Joel Bishop, of Ban- after an illness of four day.s, Major Henry 
well, Somerset, aged 103 yeais. He was Bishop, of the Provisional Battalion Militia, 
the fiither, gflrndfather, and great-grand- late of the fi4tb Regiment of Foot. He 
father of ISO,children, of whom 115 are was appointed Ensign 64th Foot, July 30, 
living at this period. On the 19 th of July, 1796; Lieut. Nov. 17, 17.98; Captain, 
1821, his pre'sent Majesty's Coronation-day, Dcc.l, 1804; Brevet Major, June 4, 1814; 
he fbrmed.one of the procession to Bristol Majority purchase, 64th Foot, Oct. 8,1819. 
Cathedral (and had attended sin.ilar cere- Lately. ;Aged 85, John I.K>dkwuud, of 
monies observed in that city on the Corona- Ewood, in the parish of Halifax, gent. His 
tions of George II. and George III.) being mortal remains were deposited in the family 
then in his 100th year. Noftrithstanding vault, within Lnddenden Church, in the 
his then advanced age, on the evening of said parish—by his death, his fiunily name 
the day abovementioned, he danced a liorn- has become extinct. 

pipe, sang a hunting song, and drank a glass Scoti.and. — Dec. 11. At Clauchan of 

of heer the bottom of hiijbot. It may be Tonglund, John Wood, a native of the 
necessary to add, in order to account for the parish of Kirkgunnzeon, His age is rather 
immense offspring above stated, that of 21 uncertain, but he has often Ireen heard to 
children born in wedlock, 19 were females, say, that in the year 1745, when Prince 
one of whom, now residing near the top of Charles and his army passed through Dura- 
Old Market-street, Britftil, and known to fries, he was a man in his prime; and that 
the writer hereof, has had 14 children, and in the year of the great wind, 1748, he was 
24 grandchildren? a nfarried man and bad aeveral children. 

SuffolI. — Nov, 10. At Woodbridge, pi At uie former of these periods it is there- 
his 26th year, John Clarkson, jun. esq. of fore supposed that he could not be under 22 
the StocJ^ Exchange, London, only son of o» 23 years of age; so that at the time of 
John Clarkson, esq. of the former place. his death his i^e could not be fess than 100. 

Nov. 29. At Ufford, advanced in age He was endowed with great bodily strength, 
the relict of the Rev. Roliert Dyer, formerly enjoyed the use of all his faculties except 
Master of the Free Grammar-school, Wood- hearing, and was never known to have even 
bridge. a headache, or any dneription of sickness 

Surrey.— Dec. 6. At Ham, Frances, or ailment, except ague, till his death, prior 
^eldest daughter of Admiral Sit J. Sutton, *to whicli he wi i only confined a day nr two. 
K.C.B. < • Dec.... At Carrick-on-Suir, in her 107th 

Sussex.— Dec. 17. AtCrowhurst, near year, Maiy Bonks, wife of a linen-weaver. 
Battle, aged 22, George Claggett, esq. apd alw^t employed herself in that branch 
Clapham-rood, after an illnese of a few o&jpnu^ture. She enjoyed her faculties 
hours, under the {bllowing melancholy cir- tow^'last, and was seen at market for her- 
cafflittnees:—On the Wednesday precMing, self a few days prior to lier decease. She 
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was tlie mother of many children, one of 
whom, a son, had made her a m:omise at 
his Other’s <lecase, not to marry during lier 
life-time, which promise he faithhilly dis¬ 
charged. He is now in the 7Sth year of 
his age, and avows his intention to marry 
now that his mother is dead. 

Ireland. — Lately. At Malnhide, aged 
98, J. Haig, esq. M. D. late rhyslcian 
the Forces at Q>rk. He began his career 
tinder Admiral Saunders in tlie Mediterra¬ 
nean, where (altliougli then a ver^ ^oiing 
man) he had sufficient nerve to innoculate 
the r)ey tif Algiers. The Emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco was also his patient. Tliis truly 
skilful and /.calous offircr served his ccRintry 
in the reigns of Geo. II. III. and IV. 

Abroad. — /4/ml 19. Drowned off the 
Island of St. Paul’s, aged 20, Charles, 
youngest son of the late Kev. T. Ripley, of 
Wootton Bassett. 

Ji/?ie 27. At Hydrobad, of the cholera, 
Lieut. Edni. Thomas, Marlras Artillery, 3d 
sun of the late (lev. Archdeacon Thomas : 
a young man, whose engaging manners and 
pleasing talents endeared him to his hroidier 
officers, and to all who knew him, and by 
them is must sincerely lamented. 

Jail/ l.‘{. At Lausltnne, Mrs. Allstt, wii^ 
of the Very Kev. the Dean of Raphue. 

Sept, I. At La Guayra, Baron dc Shack, 
the distinguished botanist and agent of the 
Austrian Govcniiucnt, in collecting sjicci- 
mens in natural history through Gregiana 
and Brazil. The seeds he sent to New 
York from tinid to time have been usefully 
employed by the Horticultural Society, and 
the proprietors of the Linnasan harden. 

Oct. II. At Jamaica, ('aptmu Tho¬ 
mas Stopford. The death of this meri¬ 
torious officer and amiable man, in the 
piiinc of life, may be regarded as a serious 
loss to the service, ns well ns to the society 
at large. Gentle and modest in his deport¬ 
ment, affable and courteous in his manners, 
kind aud benevolent in his disposition, he 


won the r^rd and esteem orall who en¬ 
joyed his acquaintance. As an Officer, 
tIAugh a strict disciplinarian, ho was parti¬ 
cularly remarkable for his great^nd enlight¬ 
ened humanity to those under him. Gifted 
with the advantages of a powerful mind, 
regulated by die most scrupulous sense of 
honour and oivotion to Kis profession, be 
ained in a high degree the confidence of 
is superiors, and secured the ailmiration 
and esteem of all under his command. Truly 
may his sorrowing relations and friends de¬ 
clare, “ that he lived beloved and died la¬ 
mented.” 

Oct. 24. At King’s House, Barbadoes, 
of inflammation of the lungs, after ten days 
severe suffering, Major John-WylSne Flet¬ 
cher, Captain in the 4t!a (the King’s Own) 
iUgiment of Foo^ and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Commander of the Forces. As an offi¬ 
cer, he was distinguished for his gallantry in 
the battles of his country, in which he has 
been repeatedly and severely wounded in the 
Ppninsula and America—as an individral, 
universally esteemed and deeply and justly 
lamented by all who shared his acquaintance. 
His remains were neat morning interred in 
St. Michael’s Church, accompanied by every 
public testimony of respect due to his rank 
as an officer, and attended tS the grave by 
his Excellency and suite, the Officers of tho 
General Staff, Garrison, an! Departments, 
and a respectable assemblage of the Gen¬ 
tlemen of the Island. ' 

JVov. 3. At St. Kitt’s, in,consequence 
of a duel, George Forbes, esq. barrister. 
He received the first shot of nis adversary 
John Amory, esq. in his head, and was dead 
in an instant. Mr. Forbes was only 24 
years of agq- and Mr. Amory has very rc- 
ntly completed his 21 at year. Mutual 
attention to a young lady on the Island led 
to the cause of this unhappy meeting. 

iVoc. 20. At Madeira, James Houghtou, 
esq. for many years a very respected inha¬ 
bitant of that Island. 


ADDITIONS TO 

VOL. XCTV. PART II. ^ 

P. 2G8. Iturbide was born at Valladolid, 
In Mexico, in 1790; in 1810 be was a Lieu¬ 
tenant in the army. His father is now 84 
years old, a native of Biscay, in Spain, aRd 
went to Meidco at the age of 28, where ho 
married a Creole of fortune. Tlie Emperor 
was bred a farmer, his constitution being 
hardy and robust, he was accustomed to 
military service in the militia of his pro¬ 
vince. He was a leader of youthful eiiter- 

K izes, particularly in athletic exercises.’ 

is success against Morales induced Go¬ 
vernment to raise him to^ the rank of Co¬ 
lonel. Men of inferior qualifications fie- 
came jealous of him, and base M^rijllies 
were set in motion, and he was deppivra of 
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the command of Bahia. Iturbide, without 
a murmur, retired to a pAntatiou; but his 
talents were not forgotten. He* soon was 
invited to take command of an army des¬ 
tined to the South, and marcher^ to Aca¬ 
pulco, in 18 l.q-20. It was here ho matured 
a plan for the emancipation and independ¬ 
ence of Mexico, in which all interests were 
united, and promised protection to all; to 
the soldiery promotion, to the priests their 
authority over souls, to the titled their 
.titles, to t!?e merchant bounties, to the* 
lllanters commerce, and to the various 
classes of labourers, liberty; all were con- 
ililted, named, and respected, and all inte¬ 
rests were reconciled. 

In his manner, more persuasive than impe¬ 
rative; 
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rative, neith'^r pTeaumiog oor too 

muehi lie insetisiUy brought those up to 
his level with whoro he (jpnversed, and nefcr 
{ailed to excke great attachment. His mili¬ 
tary operations were characterised by vigi¬ 
lance, patience, and perseverance, and when 
he struck it was ^itn the decision of thun¬ 
der. In the most critical Ad'hazardous 
situations he was composed, collected, and 
smiling at danger. The iiears and jealousies 
naturaJ to a people emerging from despotism 
to independence, ascribed to him a sinister 
ambition, ineotajjatible with free Govern¬ 
ment ; yet he puhlicly repeated his determi¬ 
nation, to terminate Ins political career, by 
followini^the example of Washington. 

"i 

Lieut. Spear^io, R. N. * 

Lieut. Spearing (whose death we an¬ 
nounced in p. 565) was made a Lieutenant 
of the Royal Navy Sept. 8, 1757 : and was 
junior in the service to Admiral Henry about 
half a year, the Admiral’s appointment ss 
Lieutenant bearing date April 37, 1757. 
Ho was married previous to his appointment 
to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, of 
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which he was a Lieutenant above 45 years. 
His widqp survives him.—His eldest son, 
Lieut. Geo. Aug. S[>earing, R. N. was killed 
by the enemy while most gallantly attack¬ 
ing the forts on the Island of St. Martin, 
in the West Indies, at the head of a i 
seamen (see “ British Trident,” voi. vi. p. 
353). His eldest daughter is the widow of 
as Lieutenant in the Navy, nnfortunately 
drowned while Agent of Vransports; and 
his ypungest daughter is married (as we 
before stated) to the First Lieutenant of 
Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. Frederick Bed¬ 
ford, which hui>r/drab]e station was conferred 
upon him, unsolicited, by Earl St. Vincent, 
in ifts; hut not until he had been twice 
most severely wounded in action. The first 
time as a midshipman while capturing La 
Seine French frigate, and afterwards when 
commanding a boat expedition, os First 
Lieutenant of H. M.’s ship Dasher, when 
his leg was shut ofiF high above the knee; 
and his ressel sunk under him; yet not¬ 
withstanding such misfortunes in the naval 
service of his country, three out of Lieut. 
Beflford’s family of six children have volun¬ 
teered in the Navy as Midshipmen. 


A GENTERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 17, 1828, ’IX) DECEMBER 14, 1824. 


Christened 

12,978 ? 
12,780 V 

In all 
25,758 

Buried - 

5 Males 10,565 } 

/ Females 9,672 S 

In all 
20,237 

Whereof have died. 

5 and 

10 

798 

40 

and 50 

1809 ' 

80 and 

90 593 

under 2 yetfrs 6476 

10 and 

20 

764 

SO 

and 60 

1742 

.9(1 and 

100 84 

Between 2 end 

20 and 

.10 

12.96 

60 

and 70 

1715 

103 .. 


S years 2103 

30 and 

10 

1444 

70 

and 30 

1411 

107 .. 



Decreased in the Burials this Year 350. 


DISEASES. 

Abacess - . _ 

Age, and Debility 
Apoplexy - 
Asthma 
Bile • - 
Cancer - - 
Childbed - 
Cholera Morbus - 
Consumption 
Convulsions 
Croup - - 
Diabetes « - 
Dianhoea - 
Dropsy 

Dropsy tn the Brain 
Dropsy in the Chest 
Dysentery - - - - 

Enlargement of the Heart ,9 
Epilefisy - - - - 45 

Eruptive Diseases - 27 

&ysipelas - - 
*tever - - - - 

Fever, (Typhus) - 


mux 

96 Gout - - - 
HsemoiThage - 
Hernia -* - 
Hooping Cough 
Hydrophobia 
Inflammation - 


1369 

833 

716 

S 

98 

169 

S 

4B80 

2772 

94 

1 

5 

780 

762 

78 

3 


3 

- 30 

- 81 

- S3 

- 627 

7 

- 2116 


Fever, Interitaittent or Ague 2 Teething 
Fistula - - . . s Thrush 


Tumour - - - - lo 

Venereal - ^ - 4 

Worms - - . - 4 

Total of Diseases - 19,882 
CASUALTIES. 
Bruised - - - . 

Burnt ----- 
Inflammation of the Liver 137 Choaked - - . - 

Drowned - - - 

Excessive Drinking - 

Executed* - - - 

Found Dead - - - 

Fractuied - - - - 

Frighted - - - - 

Killed by Falls and.se- \ 
vend other Acflidents j 
Murdered - - - - 

Ossification of the Heart 
Poisoned - - - . 

Scalded - . - - 

Shol^ ..... 
Smothered - - . 

Starved - - - . 

Suffocated - - - . 

Suicides 


Insanity 
Jaundice - 
Jaw locked 
Measles 
Miscarriage 
Mortificatibu 
Palsy - - 
Rheumatism 
Scrophnia 
Small Pox - 
Sore Throat, or 
S|>asm - - 
Stillborn - 
14 liStone *20 

750 Stoppage ii\^he Stomach 18 
87 Suddenly - -a/- - 104 


Quinsey 


144 

26 

2 

966 

3 

232 

144 

8 

14 

725 

13 

52 

824 


1 

30 

1 

149 

5 

5 

1 

1 

86 


- - f8S 

- - 66 


Total of Casualties 

* 'There have been Executed within the of Mortality 10 1 only 5 have been 
ported as such. . 


1 

1 

4 

4 
1 
1 
1 

5 
52 

35.5 
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*,* v/W Names in the longer Jrticjfs of the Obituary are distinctly entered in 
• the “ Index to the Essays.” 
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.364, 4.58 

African Institution, Report of 219 
Agriculture, advantages iif 13 
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Aldersgate, London, origin of 485 
Aldgate, London, origin of 485 
Alexander, S. death and ebaraeter 566 
Algiers, submission to the British 171. 

war declared against Spain, &c. 459 
Altar, Roman, described 455 ‘ • 

America, intelligence from 75, 173, 268, 
458, 555, 635. slave trade of 221. 
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veries in 359. expences of settling in 
433. education in 459. Pseudo-Celtic 
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power of 598 

American fVar, origin of 221 > 

Ammoun, origin of 592 > 

Amphora, Roman, found in the ruins of 
Carthage 453 

Annesley, Earl of, memoir of 561 
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548, 627 

Antiquaries of Newcastle, society of 41 
Antiques, sale of 454 

-London, account of 485 

Antiquities, Miscellaneous, discovered at 
Rome 261. at Oxford 262. in Prance 
455, 548. brought to England 483 
Architecture, improvements in Westmin¬ 
ster 490,492 * 

Atetic Expedition. See North-fE'est Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Arminianism, remarks on 526 • 

Armour, ancient, remarks on 389 

— - Grecian, described 483 

Arms, founder's, omitted in public 
buildings 482 

Ashantees, hostilities with 75, 171,364 
Ashford, CO. Lancaster, account of 48 
Asia, intelligence from 74 • 

Atherton Family, epitaphs on 200 > 

Ayr, Scotland, description of 197 
Balguy, Dr, memoir of 597. Catin cd*ft- 
position by ib. ^ 
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Balloon, fatal accident fjrom 365 
Bancroft, Dr. R. notices of 307 
Banwell, co Somerset,' antediluvian 
cave found at 548, 627 
Barbary Coast, Journal of a shipwreck 
,on 118, 20.3,318 • 

Barbican, London^ origin of 485 
“ Bamaby, Drunken,” verses on 392 
Barnes, Dr. R. notices of 307 
Barons, in Germany, rank of 64 
Barrows, discovered in America50?. in 
> Dorsetshire 547 ’ 

Barry Family, notices of 2 
Barrymore, notices of the Earldom of 2 
Bashervtlle Family, information wanted 
290. genealogy of,5;8 
Beads, found under a cairn^l 
Bedford, Lieut, notices of 648 
Beggar’s Petition,” on the author of 
127,304 » 

Bennel, Rev, M, IF. inemmr of 565 
Berkshire, Earl of, letter of in 1727,8 
Bible. See Scriptures, ' 

Bible Society, papal declaratjpn against 
73. Report of 157 

Biggleswade, skeleton in armeur found 
near 269 

Billingsgaif, London, origin of 485 
Bishop, J. longevity and numerous 
issue 646 

’ Bishopsgale, London, origin of 485 
Blair, merit of as a poet 215 
Bloomfield, genius of 605 
Boat, Steam, newly invented 70. ge- 
neral adoption of 452 
Bohte, J. H. death of 379 
Bold, CO. Lancaster, account of 308 
Bold Family, epitaphs on 198,199. no¬ 
tices of 308 • 

Boleyn, Anne, execution of 6>9 
Boorahs, description of 31 
Bow Lyne, exercise of 587 
Bowling, recreation of 586 * 

Box, antique, found at Chelmsford 6.0 
Bramdean, Roman pavement at 100 
Briefs, Church, on Welsh Counties 
being mentioned in 98 
Bristol InstUution, meeting of 163, 
mummy>unwrapped at 628 ^ , 

•Britton, J, proposals for publishing 
drawings of crosses in England 582 
Brodriek, Ixidy E, death of 562 
* Brooch of Lorne, described 548 
, Brook, 
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Brook f Nt^niatt notices of605. eeta* 
logtie of books 60ff 

Btvum, Rev. Dr. prixf essay adiud|^ 
to 195 • 

— — Lieut, tv. memoir of 466 
BryamiUst sect of 365 
Buekeridye, Rev^R. memoWrof 380 
Bull Feati, in Spain, described S6 
Bullock's Museum, opened 69 
Burke, Mr. sentiments of 55. genius of 
153, 154 

Burmhese, hostilities with 74, I69, 364, 
459* 555,635. anecdotes respecting 636 
Bums, native place of 197 
Bushuan, lAeut. J. memoir of 567 
Buttevant, Viscountcy of, noticed 3 
^tu/on, recreations in 1572, 586 
Byron, Lord, mfmoir of noticed 33^1. 
poetical genius of 917. anecdotes of 
434—443. Mr. Murray’s correspond¬ 
ence with 438. Dr. Southey’s letter 
respecting his “ Conversations,” 546 
Caburn, Mount, described 238 
Catahria, great rise of the sea in 103 *- 

Calcutta, college at 31 
Caledonian Canal, success of 556 
Calvmitm, tenets of 536 
Cambridge Prize Essays 163 
Cambridge Ifeiversity Press, anecdotes 
of 357 

Camden Town ChapH, described 409 
Cameleon, exhibited in London 174 
Campbell, Get^ Memoir of 376 
Camps, Roman, remarks on 339 
Ganada, on Emigration to 527 
Canal, to usiite the North Sea with the 
Baltic5.55.succeasoftbeCaledo!Han556 
Canal Shares, prices of 95,191,287,383, 
479, 575 

Canario. Csstantino, expeditions against 
the Turks 3, 5 

Cannon, antient, in Ghent, described 3 . 
Canova, anecdote of 346 
Canterbury Cathedral, neglect of Church 
Service in 8 

Canterbury Church, epitaphs in 39 
Cape Coast, hostilities wiUi the Ashaniees 
75,171,364 

Capital F^nishments, reftiarfcs on 586 
Carey, Gen. T. Memoir of 563 
Carr, Rev. C, e{6taph on 39 
Carriage, for seif>motion 359 « 

Cartue^ht, Major, memoir of 467 
Caspian Sea, eternal fire on the banks 
of 695 

CathoHe jtsseeiation, proceedings of 556 
Catkelie Chapeb, number of, inSngland 
636 

CathoKe Rent, progress of 460 
Catholiee, of Ireland, bigotry of 173 
Coiv, AntedUmian, at fonw^ 348,637 
Cehie Antiquities, remaina of 506, 609 • 

CelHe Language, remarks on 19 
Cells, observations on 41 . origin of 613 • 
Censor, Mo. XVII. On the Drama 409 
CAofybeato tVaier, artificial 70 , 


Chapels, New, on the building of 130. 

arcbitdCture of 317, 489 
Charles /. pageants in the reign of 411 
Chatre, Due de la, death of 374. me¬ 
moir of 561 

Chelsea, dreadful affray at 366 
Chelsea Church, consecration of 391 
Chemical Society of London, inaugural 

* lecture 463 

Odehester Cathedral, roy&l portraits in 
38(i 

Childhood, picture of 140 
Chivalry of the Middle Age 308, 393 
Christ, Sculpture supposed to represent 
20g, 393, 293,390 

Christmas, Festivals of 567. plays of 
588. waites of 589 

Chronology, European and Eastern com¬ 
putation 417 

Chrysanthus, the Metropolitan,death 374 
Church Bri^s, on Welsh Counties being 
mentioned in 98 

Church Establishment, defence of 399 
Church Livings, origin of 9. mode of 
<yspoBing of censured 11 
Churches, on decorating with evergreens 
36 

Churchqs, New, on the building of 129. 

* 407* architecture of 217, 489. expenses 
of erecting 339, 394. on reparations 
in 408 

Circuit, Summer 78 

Oarendon’s “ life of Charles II," high 
price of 396, 579 
Clarke, Dr. E. D. bust of £59 
C/aude, Drawings of, noticed 164 
Clergyment exempted from tolls when 
on duty 557 

Clifford's Tower, Yorh, described 584 
Cobbold, Mrs. E. death of 569 
Coins, English, found at Windsor 166. 
at Inverness 453 

— Miscellaneous, sale of 69 

— Roman, forged 3. discovered in 
Oxfordshire 359. at Famars 455. at 
Ardennes 548 

Combustion of iron I9 sulphur 70 
{hmstantisumk, importance of, to Russia 
353 

CoHu^re, Rev.J.J. memoirs of 187, 
87 d. literary communications of 483 
Cook, A, memoir of 569 
Cooke, Rev. fV. memoir of 183 
Coembe, fV. works of 643 
Cooper, H. memoir of S67 * 

Cof^ Sheathipgo/Sh^e, preierration 
of S59 

Cinfu, Creek University at 74 
Qntnty History, Compendium of iSS, 
334,431,499,599 

Courts ^ Justice, in Westminster, Re¬ 
port respecting the erection of 607 
Courts of Lave, a^unt of 394 
OouAe of Requests, pneueea of 317 . 
Crabbe, Mr, poetical genius of 347 
Cniehami, BRss, death of 93 

CWcXfadr, 
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€nekladt, co. Wilts, noticed SI 1 
Crotnleeht in America 507 ^ 

Cromwell, ring of 69 
Crosses in Great Britain, proposals for 
publishing drawings of 582 
Cuming, Adm, memoir of 275 
Cymbri, on the origin of Cll 
Dallas, R, C. memoir of 642. works or6*43 
Darlington, co. Durham, account of 20^ 
Dart, River, rise of the Sea in 101 
Davie, Sir J. death of 466 
Deluge, cause and effects of 33,6]4 
Demaratus of Corinth, extract respect* 
ing 290, 386 

Devil's Wall, account of 43 
Dibdin’s *‘lAbrary Companion,*' correc¬ 
tions to 396 

Divine Goodness, Latin Composition 
on 597 

Dodwell, Rev. W, memoir of 380 
Domesday, Exon, MS.lent discovered 359 
Douglas, Mrs, cleat h of 88 
D’Oyly, Sir J. memoir of 562 t 
Dragon of Wantley, Legend of, ex¬ 
plained 594 

Drama, suppression and revival of 409 
Druidistn, questions on 40 
Druids, on the woods and groves of 109. 
altars not surrounded by wools and, 
groves 301. stone templet of 406. 
origin of 505 

Drunken Barnsiby," verses on 392 
Drurv Lane Theatre, prosperous state 
of 77 

Dryden, Lady, death of 562 
Dugdale's “ Etsitalion of Yorkshire" no¬ 
ticed 208 , ^ 

Dukenfield, Sir N. memoir of *5^2 
Dukes, Royal, Scotch titles of 98, 482 
Dumfries, description of 197 
Earthquake in Persia 556 
East Cheap, London, origin of 486 
East Indtes, intelligence from 169, 364, 
458, 555, 635 

Easter Dues, decision respecting 557 
Edinburgh, description of 196 
Education, system of, in the Universi¬ 
ties 230. necessity of in Ireland 604 
Edward It. Sir F. Hubert’s poem on 20 
Egypt, intelligence fspm 268. antiqui¬ 
ties from 268,454.oDt he pyramids of 41 5 
Egyptian Hercules, identified with Mu¬ 
ses 591 

Egyptians, mythology of 609 • 

Elizabeth, Qfteen, prayer by 389* pray* 
ers and prayer books of 60S 
Elora, caves of 53 
Elwes, Gen. memoir of 83 
Emigration, remarks on 527 
Escurial, library in 2, 

Evergreens, on decorating Churches • 
with 36 

Falconer, Dr. W. memoir of 374 
Fame, loss of the ship 169 • 

Farley, Gen. memoir of 275 
Famworlh Chmreh, co. Lancuter, tk 
scribed 105, 198 


Fauna JngHea, of W. Hudsolf, inquiries 
respecting 595 

Fdantleroy, Henrv,XTih\ and execution 
for forgery 461.on the execution of 580 
Feltham Church, raitaf lis in 39 
Fenchurch Street, London, origin of 486 
Ferdinand of^aples, imbecility of 345 
Ferrier, Ghi.^emoir of*83 
Fesch, Madame, anecdote of 346 
Fire, Eternal, on the banks of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea 595 

Fires, printing offices of Moyes and Wil¬ 
son, London 174. on London Bridge 
in 1633,387. at Edin'burgh 460. in 
Fleet-street, Ludgate-bitI, &e. 462 
Fish-pond, at Logan, described 637 
Fitzsimmons, J. B. death of 91 * 
Fletcher, Rev. Mr. iiQunction moved 
against 557 e 

Fly Leaves, No. XXL Jacobite Relic 
323. XXII. Drunken Barnaby 392. 
XXIII. Recreations for Invalids 586 
Forbes, John, memoir of 86 
Fyrd, Rev. J. epitaph on 30 * 

Forgery, Mr. Fauntleroy’s trial for 461. 

on the punishment for 580 
Foote, AJiss, v. Hayne, trial of 638 
Fort, Fitrijted, found,in the Kyles of 
Bute 260. in America 50,8 
Ftnsil Remains, discovered at Lyme Ro- 
gis 260. near Lyons 453. near Brid- 
port 548 » 

France, slave trade of 220. intelligence 
from 266,554. opening of the Cham¬ 
bers 554 

Fraser, E.J.merhoWfd 219 , 

Freekenham Bas-relief, nuiice of 296 
Freeman, Rev. 7'. epit.ipb on 29 
French Institute, prize essay of 259 
French Revolution, Nostradamus’s pro¬ 
phecies respecting 499 
Fust, John, notices of 341 
GaelicLanguage,nmot}ii's on 12 
Galabin, J. IV. memoir of 283 
Gardiner, Mrs. death of 88 
Gaming Houses, at Paris, account of 9$ 
Ghent, ancient eSnnon at, described 3 
Glasgow, description of 197 
Glencaim, Countsss, death of 177 
Goring, Sir H. death of 562 
Gothic style, antiquity oiii235 
Grant, Mrs. death of 87 e 
Graves Family, biographical notices 602’ 
Gray, the poet, burial-place of 482. the 
scene of bis Elegy ? t5. * 

Greece, intelligence from 73, I69. 267, 
363, 458, 635. state of 73. naval' 
success of 267, 363 

Greek Antiquities, brought to Engl. 483 
Greek University, at Corfu 74 
Gregory, F. epitaph on 29 ^ ^ 

epegsoni Matthew, memoir of 378 
- -i J, L. death of 565 
Guebers, aecount of 596 
ffuildhall, London, origin of 486 
Guns, discharged by steam 452 
Guttenherg, inventor of printing 341 

Gymnasium, 
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Gymnasiutt, instituted at Paris 366 
Hampden, J. Vhe. memoir of 465 
———— T, memoir of S74 

Hargadon, Rev. R. memoir of S69 
Harris, HAt. T. memoir of 563 
Hartley, Mrs. death of 88 
Hastings (htstle, rxcxvation at 173 
Hav’ke, Lord, dcutb of 561 i i 
Hawking, novel exhibition of 364 
Haworth, co. York, geological phenome- 
non at 969 

Heathcote, C. death a;id character 566 
Hebrew Manuscript, notice of 547 
Helmets, Greciem, described 483 
Hemingburgh, co. York, account of 303 
Henry VHL anecdote of 6l9 
Hercules, Egyptian, identified with Mo> 
ses 591 « 

Hereford Cathedral, porch of g 
Heriots, on the right to 78 
Herrick,. T. Ji. death of 283 
Hewitt, Rev. J. D, memoir of 84 
Heytesbury Hundred,Wi\i s,described 329 
//t/f, Miss E. death of S82 
Hill, Sir John, memoir of 278 * 

Hindoos, worship of 53 
Hollis, J, memoir of 566 
Holme, Randle, verses on 98. notices 585 
Hooke, Sir T’.famny of? 98 
l/brse-sAoc,axa>nf,found nearCarli9le548 
Hospital, founded at Wokingham 3 
Howard, Lord H.T.H.M. memoir of 83 
Hubert, Sir P. poem of on £dw. II. 20 
Hudson, fV. Fauna Anglica of inquired 
after 595 

HungerfordFamily, account of 330 
Hunt, Mrjmnd Mrs. assassinati >n 635 
Hutchinson, Elisha, death of 91 
Hyde Park, statue in defaced 111 
Hydrogen gas, odour of 70 
Hydrophobia, cases of 78. pr^ention 174 
Ide Hill Chapel, Kent, described 577. 

Bp. Forteos* tomb at ib. , 

India, communications from 31 
Ink, instability of 637 
Innes, C. memoir of 474 
Inscriptions, Roman, on pigs of lead 487 
Invalids, recreations for 586 
Ipsara, storming of 16^ 267 
Ireland, party spirit In 460, 556. igno¬ 
rance of the peasantry 604 
Italy, intelligence from 73,635 
Iturlkde, lauding at Mexico, and death 
of 268. memoir of 647 
JaeobUeJtelie 323 

James I. London Pageants in reign of 113 
—— - ■ IT. remains of discovered at St. 
Germains 866 

Javelin Heads found near St. jjuin* 
tin’s 263 

JecfffresoH, Gen. C memoir of 466 
Jsfion, fF. longevity of 266 * 

Jones, Edw. memoir of 185 * 

. Lady, family-vault of 386 

Johnson, Edw. memoir of 469 t 

•- Dr. S. authorities in his Dic¬ 

tionary noticed 386. anecdotes re¬ 
specting 617 


Johnston, Col. death of 378 
' Rev. Dr. death and character 

a of Bid’ 

Jolliffe, T. S. death and character 9I 
Keith, Thomas, memoir of 279 
Kemp, Dr.J. ilrath uf9l. memoir of 472 
Kent, .superstitions in 111 
Kerr, Dr fV. memoir of 564 
Kp'shaw, Arthur, death of 283 
King's Coltege, Aberdeen^ described 196 
Kingston-on Hull Chut eh described 16 
Knight, 72. P. death of 185 
Knig/iM of the Middle Age 309,394 
Knights-erran*, account of 394 
Lacretelle, M. deatli of 375 
iMnA Row, Chester, account of 585 
Lambeth, St. John’s Church consecrated 
461 

Land Steam Conveyance, importance 
of 313 

Langton, B. Earl of Berkshire’s Letter 
to 8 

Latton, cp. Wilts, notices of 511 
Latymer, Edward, information respect¬ 
ing? 414 

Lace, Rev. H. notices o^ 104 
Lechlade, co. Gloucester, notices of 511 
Lee, Rev. Dr. memoir of 84 
—— Miss S. death of 88 
he Grice, Sir R. account of, wanted 112 
Lemon, Sir W. memoir of 641 
Ijeverton, Thomas, memoir of 469 
Lewes Priory, description of 497 
Libel, action for, against the *' Morning 
Herald” 558 

Liberality, mistaken, remafirks on 399 
Library, formation of, for the City of 
Lundun‘391 

“ Librai^f Comjmnion^eomciions in 396 
lAchfield, shipwreck of the 118, 243,318 
Lichfield Cathedral, architecture of 295. 
reparations in 391* on the use of 
plaster at 583 

Literature, Royal Society of, meeting 
of 547 

Livy, critical emendation of 103, 208 
IjoJffl, Capel, memoir of 184 
Logan, curious fish-pond at 637 
Logan Stone, near West Hoatbly 483 
Lombard Street, London, origin of 486 
London, on the formation of a Library 
for the City of 391 
London Antiques, account of 485 
London Bridge, historical particulars 
Wanted 386. fire on, in 1633, 387 
London Pageants. See Pagfkants. 
London Stone, origin of 486 
Longevity, instances of 386,647 
Longo-bardie Monuments at Micklebam 
340. atNutfieldSSI 
Loams worked by steam, increase of 636 
'‘Louis XVIIL death qf 266. memoir 
of 298. funeral of 299 
IjOvc, Courts qf„de8cribed 394 
Lowry, fPilson, memoir of 86 
Ludgate, London, origin of 486 
Mac Carthy, Sir C, memoir of 277 
„ Macdonald, 
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Macdonald, Cal. on magnetic variation 
549, 628 

— ■ - Ladff, death of 4dfe 

- Lord, memoir of 83 

Macerata Fe/tre, ainiquities found at 165 
Macleane, Lnuchlin, biographical notices 

of 400. 488 

Macpherson, Capt. memoir of 378 
Macquarie, Gen. memoir of 276 
Magnetic Variation, remarks on 549,628 
Malmesbury Abbey, remarks on 305 
Man, J. death of 85 * 

Manchester, dreadful accident at 366 
Marina, on the Kentish coast, described 
496 

Marischal College, Aberdeen, described 
196 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 367, 383, 

479, 575 

Marriage, action for breach of 638 
Martir^ale, Rev. M. death of 188 
Masters Assistants, appointed in the 
Navy 75 

Atauritius, Slave-trade at 332 
Meadows Family, biographical account 
ol 518, 602' • 

Medal of Charles 1. 290 
Aledals, Indian, discovered on the Ba- 
rampure 166 * • , 

— - Roman, found at Famars 455 

Medwiris “ ConverstUions," Mr. Murray's 

Reply to 458. Dr. Southey’s Letter 
respecting 546 

Afeermann, Professor, Library sold 163 
Merick, Sir J. Mission to Russia 226. 
reception’by James I. 401. biogra¬ 
phical notices of 493. pedigree of 495 
Aleteorological Diary, 96, 1152, 288, 384, 

480, 576 

Alethodist Connexion, extent of 365 
Mexico, antiquities of 69. constitution 
of 5.55 

Alickleham CA?trc/(, notices of 239. Lon>< 
go-bardic monuments at 240 
Middle Age, chivalry of 308, 393 
Milman, Rev. F. poetical genius of 347 
Milton, Rev. IV. memoir of 380 
Monch, Lady, death of 641 
Mont^m-e, A. death and funeral 564 
Mormments, small effigies on 223 
Aloon, discoveries in 163 • 

Moore, Mr. T. poetical genius of 246 
Moorfields, origin of 486 
Morning Herald, action against, for 
libel 5^ * 

Morocco, Journey through 120, 203, 318 
Mortality, Bill of 95, 191,287,383,479, 
575, 648 

Mosaic Pavemeni at Bramdean 100 
Moses identified with the Egyptian Her* 
cutes 591 ^ 

Moss, Mr. author of " Beggar’s Peti- ^ 
tion” 127,304 
Mummers, notices of 589 
Mummy, Egyptian, unfolded by the Brie* * 
tol InsUtutiou 628 


Alurder, by an Irish CatholSb Priest 173. 
at Naples 635 

Murdoch, John, memoir of 187 
Alurray, Lord 0. memoir oj 465 
AJiisgrave Family, .rr'iiealogical notices 
of 98, 194 

Aluss, C. death and character 186 
AfustardiSt$d, niedicaFpruperties of 194 
Napleh n, Dr. epitaph on 593. works 
of 594 

Navy of America, remarks on 598 
Raylor, Rev. C. epitaph on 30 
Nelson’s Monument, at Portsdown 103 
Netherlands, Slave-trade of 219. intel¬ 
ligence from 458 
Neu'gttte, origin of 486 
Nightingale, Rev. J. memoir ef 568 
Roailles, Due de, des^h of 561 
Noble, Silver, of^dward IV. curious 128 
North-West Expedition, preparations for 
r<4. return of the Griper 462. ob¬ 
servations on 549 

North-West Magnetic Pole, remarks on 
, ..19,628 

Nostradamus, prophecies of 499 
NutfieUL, Surrey, Lungo-bardic monu¬ 
ment at 581 

Offer, Rev. John, notices of 332 
O’Neil, Hugh, dealh of 86. memoir 
of 566 , • 

Original Sin, remarks on 525 
Ormonde Estates, sale of, 637 
Outram, Dr. epitaph on 392 
“ Owen Glendower,” publication of 127 
Oxberry, Mr. death and character 186 
Oxford, Countess ^ death of 561 
Oxford Univenity, prize esIhys 345 
Oxford, antiquities found at 262 
Packhouse, P. death and character 186 
Pageants. Ijondon, in the reign of 
James f. 11.3. of Charles I. 411. dur¬ 
ing theComuionwealtb and Charles II. 
514 

Papillon, L’Mbi, memoir of 475 
Papyrus, brought from Egypt 455 
Paris, Gaming at 99 
Parsee Monks, customs of 5.96 
Paternoster Row, origin of 487 
Paiiement,Ron^an,lound atBramdean 100 
Peart, Dr, E. death of 472 
Peel, Lady, death of 466 
peel House, Farnworth, described 307 
•Persia, intelligence from 364, 555 
Peru, hostilities in 75,460, 556 
Petersburg, inundation at 
Piccadilly, origin of 487 
Placentia, Duke qf, death of 275 
Plaster, on the use of in Cathedrals 583 
Ptambes, exercise of 587 
Pneumatic Engine, invention of 259 
Pneumatif Lamp, invention of 259 
polar AttraeSm, remarks on 549, 6C8> 
Polar Expedition. See North West Ex¬ 
pedition. 

PoHee Magistrate, one to be appointed in 
the Staffordshire Potteries 636 

Portehe^er 
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Portcherttr (Qwtfe, notice! of 104 
Porter, S. epitaph on 30 
Porteus, Bishop, tooib of 577 • 

Portugal, slave trade ef 3S0. inteili- 
(Cence fron? 458 

Prayers and Prayer-hooks, ofQaeen Eli¬ 
zabeth, account of 389,602 
Prevost, Gen. medtoir of 373|, c 
Prince, Gen. memoir of 374 
Princes ** fPbrthies," extracts from 40 
Printing, historical notices on the ori¬ 
gin of 341, 448. introduction of, at 
the University of Cambridge 357 
Protestant UnionSociety ,institution 460 
Psalms, what versions allowed in the 
Churches? 386 

Pudding Lane, London, origin of 487 
Pugh, John, death 4 >f 279 
Pyramids of Egypt, remarks on 415 * 

Rqjfies, Sir T. his narrative of the fire of 
thesbipfame 169 

Rail-ways, advantages of 313, 637. im¬ 
practicability of 513. various compa¬ 
nies established for 556 
Records in the Catalogue of the Royal 
Institution notfced 496 

«' .. Puhlic, printed by Parliament, 

list of 621 

ReoretUionsfor InvaSds, at Buxton 586 
Rennell, Rev. T. qiemuir of 176. cha¬ 
racter of 347 

Requests, Qmrtsjtf, practices of 317 
Reviewers, remarks on 214 
Reyrsell Family,motices of 224 
Rich, Rev. Sir,C. B. death of 563 
Richmond,Surrey,descnftm notices 443 
Riego, Madnih, memoir of 281 
Ring of Oliver Cromwell described 69 
RUson, Joseph, anecdotes of 351 
iZitwr Spectacles, invention of 2.’>9 
Rock Idols and Rocking iStoaerf in Ame¬ 
rica 507 

Rowlandson, Rev. Dr. death and charac¬ 
ter 380 

Rogers, Mr, Sam. poetical genius of 245 
Roldham, Sir T. Longo-bardic inscrip¬ 
tion on 581 

Roman JatiquitUs, found at Wotten 165. 
at Rome 261- at Fanyira 455, 548. 
brought to England 483 
— " ' ■ — Coins. Se^ Coins. 

Inie^^pHons on pip of .lead 487 

. — Ptcvtment, at Brarodean 100 

Rowley, Gen, memoir of 643 
Royal Scotch titles of 98, 482 

Royal InsHtutien, catalogue notioed 496 
Royal Society, meeting of 547 
Royal Society qf literature, meeting 547 
Russell, Aim. memoir of 369 
Russia, intelligenee from 73, 554. Sir 
J. Merick's mission to 226 ' 

SesMer, fPi IP. death of, by a balloon 
365. memoir of 473 
Sailors, superstition of 111 
St.Alban't,Battle tf, kaightrslfdn at? S90- 
,St. Alkmimd’e Church, Shrewsbury, in- 
termentSun386 


St.Alo, figure of 129 
St. Andrew Vndershafl, London, origin 
of 487 

St.AnthoUn, London, origin of 485 
St. Ehy, notice of 296 
St, James's Church, Piccadilly, monu¬ 
ment ill 113 

St. John the Bajdiet, sculptures supposed 
^ represent 209, 292,293,390 
St. Johris Church, Lamteth), consecrated 
461 

St. MArgarei'e Church, Westminster, 
alterations in 491 

St. Mary-le-Baw, London, origin of 486 
St. Mary Overy, London, origin of 487 
St. PdkVe Cathedral, Moinnments in 
noticed 34. on improving the ap¬ 
proaches to 196 

St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, re¬ 
pairs in 2 

Sainthill Family, notices of 482 
Salvator Rosa, notices of 51. genius 52 
Sandwich Inlands, account of 22. death 
of the king and queen of 77, 273. fu¬ 
neral of 273 

Sansorit language, remarTcs on 12 
Sarcophagus, found at Rome 262. at 
Memphis 454 

Scqfch Tales, restoratidn of 172 
Scotland, tour through ]9.‘> 

Scott, Sir fP. poetical genius of 245 
Scriptures, translations of in India 32. 
papal declaration against 73. report 
of the Bible Society respecting 157. 
inaccurate use of the indefinite arti¬ 
cle, &c. 223. circulation Vpposed in 
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Southey, Capt, History ofWest Indies 356 
Sowerby't Catalogue of Shells 453 
Stanhope, Col. State of Greece 356 
Storer's Portfolio 1^3. Uelii|!atiunB of 
Gloucestershire 545 

Sumner, C. R. Translation of Milton’s 
Christian Doctrine 356 
Sylvan Sketches 356 

^ Tattam’s Grammar of the Coptic Lan¬ 
guage 68 * 

Thier's History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion 356 

Thornton, fiev J, on early Piety 69 
Time's Telescope fotoWlh 355 
Todd, Rev. Mr. on therLoiMrs Supper* 
545. Letter on the Eixoy BanXixn 545 


Topham’s Evidences of Religion 451 
Urania’s Iflirror 356 
Uwins, Dr. Medical Theory J63 
Pklluf'e Farriery 356 
Wdlladmor 356 

fFardrop's Works of Dr. Baillie 546 
Wamet^s Illustrations of the Waverley 
I^ovels 69 

Watts, Rev. Dr. Remarkable Events 451 
Weddell, J. Voyage in the Antarctic 
Sca.^5^ 

Wentworth's Poetical Note Book 68 
Western, C. C. on Grass Land 257. on 
Prison Discipline ibid. 

Wi/so^, A. Alice Allan 68 • 

Wilson, T, Old Heads on Young Should¬ 
ers 358 

Wordsworth, Dr. on “ Icon Basii.ke,”69 
Wrangham's Sertum Caiitahrigiense453 


INDEX TO THE POETRY. 


Alfred, death of 360, 

Annual Address to Sylvanus Urban ii. 
Apollo's Lyre fSB, 

Bacchanalian Song 362 
Bailn, E. H. lines to 168 
Balguy, Dr, Latin composition of .597 
Bamaby, Drunken, stanzas on 392 
Basket, The 562 

Bird, A. Woman is the Light of Lore 167 
Birth~day Song 457 

Bloomfield, R, Hob’s epitaph 263. lines 
on 263 

Bowles, W. L. epitaph by 72 « 

Boyd, H. S. to the memory of Wilson 
Lowry 552 

Bi-iton, D. A, on Kits foty House 166. 

Reflections on Maidstone Gaol 263 
Brother, lines by a sister to 362 
Browne, J. H. Latin verses to J. High- 
more 71. translated t6t<f. 

Burney, Dr. C. lines on 72 

Byron, Lord, oil the pitrtrait of 167. 

stanzas by 361. on the death of 361 
Canzonette63i * 

Carey, Mrs% J. on taste 166. on delay 
456. an courtship 552 * 

Child, epitaph on 457 
Childhood, wnnet on 163 
Christmas, statizas on 634 
Condell, H. epitaph on 265 
Courtship, stanzas on 552 
Cowper's Summer House, at Oliiey, 
stanzas on 634 

Darif, J. epitaph on 72 * 

Death, lines on 633 
Delay, verses on 456 
Divine Goodness, Latin Composition 
on Ji97 

Donegall, Farewell to 264 t 

Duncombe, J. translation of Latin verses 
to Mr. J. Highmore 71 


Epilogue to Westminster Play 625 
fpitaphflS. 263, 265,*362, 457 
Evening Walk, reflections on 264 
Fairy Elves 72 
Farewell to a Lover 62 
Farm, Fairy Elve’s visit to 72 
Foshrohe, J, on the death of Lord Byron 
361 

FrieHdship,\\w^ on 6l5 
Gentleness, |f»iiiict to 63.3 
Glutton, iip^proinptu on 265 
Gododdin of Aneurin 612 
Gomery, J. epitaph on 362 
Graham’s Farewell to Donegal 264 
Hardy, S. lines addressed to Col. and 
• Mrs. H. 167 

Highmore, J. Latin verses to 71. trans¬ 
lated ibid. 

Hob’s Cpitapli 263 

Horace, Book 1. Ode V. translated 72. 
HI. 1. 265 

Hove Church-yard, epitaph in 467 
Infant, mother to the 265 
James VIIL and Princess Sobieski, mar¬ 
riage of 323 

Kirkstall Abbey, revisited 456 
KUe Cb-.y House, lines on 166 
Knightley, J, W^. on the birth day of 
457 

Jjandng Church-yard, epitaphs in 362 
iMura, address to 457 
Love, song on 633 
Lever, Farewell (o 62 
havory, Wilson, to the memoiy of 552 
Maidslme Gaol, reflections on 263 
Men of the South, lines to 160 
Middleton, Bp. Hymn on New Year’s 
Day 634 

Montgomery, Mr. on Christmas 634 
Mothet', JJhe, to her Infant 265 
Music, verses to 360 


Neelt 
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Neele, H. caiizonctte by 633 
Nelson, eulo'v on 364 * I 

New Year’s Day, hymn on 634 
Noon in India, soiinet on 167 
Ode, Piiidarick 333 
Page, T. sonnet by 263 
Petrarch, to i he memory of 63 
Philosopher’s Scales 70 
Ptndarich (^de 323 * 

Pmdat^s Pythian Ode, paraphrase 168 
Primrose, sonnet on 263 *. 

Prologue to Westminster PlaJ 625 
Jiolnu, address to 457 
Suter, lines by, on a brother’s naval ap¬ 
pointment 362 • 

Snow-drop, lines on 263. stanzas to 532 
Songs 362, 456, 457, 633 
Sonnets, tiuon in India 167# on child-' 
hood 168. by T. Page 263. on fleet- 
ing joys 552. to gentleness 633 


Summer-house of Cowper, stanzas on 634 
Sylvanus Urban, annual address to, ii. 
Taliessin, translation fr^m 613 ' 

Taste, Stanzas on 166 
Taylor, J, lines on Dr. Burney 72. on 
tbe portrait of L.^rd Byron 167 
Taylot, ^iss </. PbAosopher's Scales 70 
Ten Years jigo 59 
Usher, J. translation of Horace 72 
fPatts, A. A. on Kirkstall Abbey 456 
IVelsh Poetry, translations from 613 
WestalVs Portrait of Lord Byron, line^ 
on 167 * 

Westminster Play, prologue and e^ 
logue to 625 

Woiferslan, Mrs. Eveninf^ Walk 462. 

the Mother to h»r Infant 265 
Woman, linesson 616 
Woman is the light of Love 167 


1ND^;X TO NAxMES. 


* The Names of Persons noticed under Gentlemen’s Sea(s,nn the Conipetidium 
o'l County Histury,”*are not included in this Indeok. 


Abbott, Justice 78 . 

Sir M. 413 
Abercruinby, Capt. 
G. It. 7.9 

Aberdeen, Earl 196 , 
546 

Aboync, Lady 461 
Ackland, K. 1. 175 
A’Cuurl330. SirW. 
270 

Acton, Sir W. 413 
Adams, G. 285, S, 
586 

Adeane, L. 640 
Adolphus 6.78 
Aignan, M. 476 
Ainslie, W. A. 272 
Ainsworth, M. 271 
Alderson, A. 271> 
£. II. 639 
Aldrich, G. 463 
Aldridge, J. 368 
Aldiine 201 
Alexander, E. 64?. 
W. 582. 

Alingdoii, E. 478 
Alleii,J.694. T.515 
Allott, Mrs. 647 
Alroon 400 
Alsager, M. A. 571 • 
Alvarado, Gen. 75 
Ames 357. D. 285 
Amherst 30, 82 

■ - Lord, 83 

Amiel, R. S. 271 
Amoros, M. 266 
Amyut 234 


Anderson, E.0.464. 

G.A. 381. J.S.M. 

270. R. 367 
Andover, Lord 82 
Andrews 120 
Angell, C. 189 
Ango|deme 100 
Anke^M. 272 
Aiinesley, G. M. 574 
Alining, Miss 548 
Ansiice, B. W. 286 
Aiistie, 11. W. 478 
Aiitrubus, G. C. 36*’6 
Appleby 206 
Arbona 120,207 
Arbuthnot, Capt 

371. Miss 560. 

A. J.D. 463 
Archbold, J. F. 367 
Archer 117 . A. 571. 

W. 645 • 

Ardesoif 190 
Arkwright 637 
Armitage 388 • 
Armstrong, F. 478 
Arniytage, H. 640 
Arne, Dr. 89 
Arnold 510. N. 476 
Arrowsmith 615 
Arundetl, W. H. 270 
Ascougb 381 * 

Ashburiiham .501 ' 

Ashfleid 442. £. 477 
Ashmole 606 , 

Ashton, W. 464 
Aspden,M. 189 
Aspinall, |£rs. 284 


Astley 509, 510. Sir 
U. 478 

Atherley, A. 82 
Atherton I 99 ,200 
Atkins, A. M. 94 J. 
573 

Atkinson 544, 547 
Atkyns, H. 271 
Atlee, F. 80 
Atlkins, W. 368 
Attwood, A. S. 176 
Atwood 292 
Auglitie, H. W. 640 
Aumunt, E. S. 640. 

Baron 640 
Austin 546. M. 190 
Ayrey, R. 645 
Bahthorpe 304 
Bacon 113 * 

Badcork, L. B. 463 
Badely, J. 270 
,Baglard 448 
Bagut, Sir C. 463. 

L.X.284. E.1.573 
Bagsbawe, U.R.464 
llailduii 89 
Bailey, W. 464 
Baillie, G. 560 
Bailb, 418,421 
Baird, W. 19. Lady 
A. 270,^67 
' Baker 283,388. J. 

93 . R. 11 $, 382. 

, T.R.640. W.85, 

.639 

llalaam, A. 571 
Balders, Lady M.368 


Balfour 173, 543 
BMl, Major f9 
B<illy, G. M. 476 
Bamlett, C. 271 
Bancroft 30? 
Bankes, G. 79 . H. 
607 

Banks, M. 264, 646 
Barber 116. J. 188 
Barclay, S. O. 478 
'Bardgett, J. 559 
Baretto, J. 476 
Barham, Lady 560 
Barke, S. 476 
Barker 157, 159. A. 
272. E. 476. H. 
284 

Barkham 116 
Barkway, F. 80 
Barlow 462, 630. J. 
• 368, 645. H. P- 
476.* Capt. T. P. 
271 . W. 640 
Barnart^ C. T. 366 
Barnes 226,307,495. 
J. 271 

Barnwell, £. 270 
Barrett, Dr. B. 461 
Barron, II. W. 639 
Barrow, E. 476 
Barry 2 • 

Bartulozzi 470 
Barton 18. Capt. 119, 
122,318,321,322 
Basevi, M. 271 
BasselacoSjCapt. '59 
Bastwick 387 

Bati 
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Bate 606 
Bateman 517 
— Lord 89 
Bathurst, Capt.'567. 

Sir F. A. H. 382 
Baty, R. 559 
Bavaria, Princess S.< 
560 

Bayly,J.273.Jas.78 
Bayntoii, M. 372 
Baxter, R.381 
^Beale, 388 bis. S. 80 
Beard, J. 373 * 

■'S>ea8ley,T. E. 380 
Beaucierk,Adm.Ld. 

A. 79 - 

Beaumg^ardt 463 
Beaumont, T. 94 
Beckford 486 
Beddome, R. B 464 
Bedford, Lieut. F. 
565,648. R. 573. 
W, -368 

— ■ Duke 400^ 
Belcher, A. B. 368 
Beirord,W.370 
Beigrave, W. 94 
Bell 170. D. 80 
Beloe, H. P. 5Sd > 
Belzoni 333, 415 
Benc^ B. 475 • 
Benfield, C, 176. C. 
M. 368 

Benlowes 413 « 
Bennet 113. ‘^H. C. 

386. S. 80 
Bennett, Sir H. 517. 
M. A. 373, 464. 
T. 574 

Benton, A. 640 
Bere 393. I. 194. 

M. B. 80. T. 194 
Bereaford 613. A. 

561. M.G. 560 
Berkeley, Col. 638. 
A. F. 560. G. 176. 
G. C. G, F. 368 
Bemadotte 555 
Bernal, R. 176 
Bernard, K. 543 
Berridge, B» M. E. 
94 

Berry, W. 367 

Best, JusU^S.J. 177 

Beville, E, A. 371 
Bickley 503 
Biddle, E. 373 
Bigge, T. H. 573 
Biggs 333. J. 371. 

.M,S71 
Bigran33i 
Bindley 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117 
Bingham, Sir C. 89 
Birch, H. 573. M.F. 
368 


Bird, E. 871 
Birkbeck, Dr. 463 ^ 
Birkett, W.463 
Birley, G. 188 
Biscott 546 
Bishop,Mig. H. 573, 

’ 646. •Ia646 

Bishopp ^9 
Blackall 546 
Blackborow, L. 571 
Blackburn, J. 367. 

M.563. S. 381 
Blackburiie 397 
Blacker, Lieut.'Col. 
175 

Blackstone, F.C.463 
Blackwell 80 
Blades 462. R. 382* 
Blagden, Dr. 637 
Blaishford, D. 189 
Blake 462 
Blaksley, J. 476 
Blaiicard, B. C. 640, 
Blaydes, 11. E.57I 
Blayds, H. 368,639 
Blayney 396. Dr. 

463. R. 570 
Blenkarne, Capt. 75 
Blenkin, W. 190 
Bliss 113. Dr. 175. 
P. 559 

BIomHeld, J. 79, 
383 

Blore 202,535, 536, 
537 

Blunt 618 
Boaden, J. 639 
Bockett 284 
Bodley, Q. 571 
Bogue, E. 574 
Bohun, E. 271 
Bold 198, 308 
Bolivar 75,460 
Bolland 126 
Bodes 116 
Bolton 306 
Bond 463. K.80. W. 
186 

Bonham, R. C. 271 
Bonney 571 
Booker, T. W. 368 
Booth, M. 383. T! 
573 

Borjase 110 
Borough 304 
Borradaile, C. 189 
Bosanqiiet, G. 463. 

H. M. 372 
Boscawen 443, 518 
Boswell • 197, 386, 
617,645 « 

Botevile 330 
Boucher 18 ' 

Boultbee, M. J. 387 
Bourne, Dr. 79,463 
Bouth 388 


Bowditcb 333 
Bowen, Li4Ut.>col. 

74. W. 461 
Bower, R. 80,201 
Bowes, C. 478 
Bowles, C.C. 640. J. 

M. 272. W. 176 
Bowring 73 
Boy& 173 
Boydell 116 
Boyle, Jjrtdy F. 384 
Bozon, M' A. 175 
Buzzaris, Gen. C. 
466 

Brackesbury, W. 
475 

Bradford, Sir T. 370 
Bradly, C. 383 
Bradshaw .308 
Brady, J. 386, 574 
Braim, T. 573 
Bramford, . B. 370 
Bramsby, R. 572 
Bramwell, W. 476 
Brand 397. Gen.H. 
465 

Brander, M. A. 640 
Brandlings C. J. 640 
Brandsted 483 
lirasse 600. J. 559 
Brathwayte 194 
Brazil, Empress 367 
Breer 204 

Brereton, C. D. 270 
Brett, J. 571. T. 80 
Brewster, H, 520. 

R. 520 / 

Brice, E. D. 93 
Brickwed 645 
Brick wood 461 
Bridget, S. T. 571 
Bridges, T. E. 368 
Brigges 388 
Briggs 387. J. 646 
Bright, B. H. 163. 

R. 645 

Brinckley, Dr. 547 
Brind, C. 304 
Bringhurst, T. M. 

463’ 

Briton, D. A. 113 
Britton 174,306. J. 
^3 

Brocas, A D. 573 
Bromfield, 413. J. 
190 

Brombead, Col. 175 
Bromley, W. 870. 

W.D.270 
Brook,N. 606 
Brooke, J. E. 639* 
M. 640. S. 639. 

S. M. 372 
Brookes 388 
Brooks, N. 514 
Broome 388 bis 


Broomfield 175 
Brougham 638 
Broughton, J. 378 
Brown86, 375. Aid. 
79. Capt. 136. Dr. 
195. Sir A. 501. 
G.G.571. J.476. 
M. 464. Sir R. 
515.^ T. 176, 286, 
367 

Brown, Lady 201 
Browne 600. Sir J. 

175. Sir T. 194 
Brownlow 190. F. 
270 

Bruce 234. ' R. 79, 
547 

Bruckner 17.8 
Brumhead, J. 476 
Brutton, J. 370 
Bryan 534. J. 94 
Brydone 103 
Buchan, Dr. A. P. 
571 

Buchanan 419 
Buchannan, R. 640 
Buckendge, R. 380 
Buckingham, Duke 
169 

Buckinghamshire, 
Earl 465 

Buckland 548. H. 
176 

Buckle, T.S. 190 
Buckldr 533. J. 330 
Buckley, M. 573 
Buckton, G. 93,370 
Budd,R. 94 
Budworth 2, 98 
Bulkeley, G. T. 476 
Bud, J. 175 
Bullen, K. 639 
Biiller, E. 464. Sir 
J.64I 

Bullock 69. C. 176 
Bullfinch 396 
Bulman, A. M. 80 
Bulter, J. 384 
Bunbury, Sir C. 78 
Bunn, II. G. 640 
Buiiney, E. B. 80 
Burdett, I. 495. Sir 
F. 364. Sir T. 495 
Burgerske 530 
Burges 371 
Burke 400. S. 4?6. 

T. H. 370 
Burleigh 405 
Burlton, M. 368 
Burn, Capt. 332. J. 
272 

Burnaby, M. 373. T. 
403 

Burnaud, L. 464 
Burnett 195 
Burns 197» 198 

Burrell 



Burrell 503, 600 
Burrougb, Jus. 78 
Burrows, C. 373. J. 

476. 8.373 
Burt, £.371 
Burton 89. Major- 
Gen. 563. C. 94. 
H. 465. J. 368. S. 
80 

Bury, Miss 3?3 
Busch, M 381 
Bushman, Lieut. J. 

384 ^ 

Butcher, Dr. 559 
Butler, Dr. 367. E. 

640.' J. F. 478 
Butlin 94 
Biittevant 3 
Buxton, M. 519- T. 
519 

Byfield 482 
Byhatii, K. 640 
Byron, J. 264. S. S. 
464 

-Lord lit 332, 

546, 559 
Cade 203, 599 
Cadell 617 
Caile.W. 475 
Cairncroso, L. W. 
80 

Cams, Dr. 163 
Calley, C, 464 
Cambell, 114, 413 
Cameron 400,488 
Campbell 377. Gen. 
548,635. Lt.-col. 
175. A. 639. Sir 
A. 459, 5.)9. C. 
574 . Major J. 175 . 

II. 574 
Caiiario 267 
Caiiniford, £. 464 
Caniiiii!; 220, 231. 

T. 572 
Canova 346 
Canterao, General 
460 

Canterbury, Abp. 
279 

Capape 73 
Cardalc, J. B. 272 
CareWjT. 175 
Carey, Dr. 35, 103, 

III, 18V,208. C. 
644 

Carleton 400 
Carlile 462 
Carmarthen, Lady 
434 1 ‘ 

Carnaby 601 
Carneiry 172 
Carpue, C. 284 
Carr, Bp. 463. J- F- 
560 

Carriglian, A. J. 559 
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Carrol 173 
Carroll,^. 189 
Carter 358, 493 . F. 
J76. J. 209 . W. 
A. 272 

Cartwright, A. 571 
Carwardine, T. 92 
Carwitben, W. 559 
Case, H. 382. A. J. 
571 

Casemore,yVf, 284 
Casey 59(\ • 

Casiri 3 
Castille, E. 464 
Castle, Capt. 572 
Cal heart, dipt. 640. 
G. 500 

Cato, E. 571 
Caxton 448,449 
Cayley, E. I 76 
Cecil, Lieut. 450 
Chad, G. W. 366 
Chalmets 197 , 307 
Chamberlain 411 
Chamberlaiiip^ G. T, 
175 

Chamberlayne 495. 

Capt. \y. 79 
Chambers 388 .'' C. 
C. 92 

Charobre, M. 278 
Chamley 388 
Cbampncy .188 
Champollioii,M.454 
Chaiidos 234 
Chaplin, E. 559 
Chapin 21. A. 

271. 272 lis 

Charles X. 266 
Chase, J. G. 382 
Chattcrtoii, Capt. J, 


' Clagatt, H. 190 
Claggett, G. 646 
4Clancarty, Earl 175 
Clapp, J. C. 270' 
Clapperton 222 
Clarence, Duke 280 
Clark, J. ^ 190 . J. 

366. ’ J# and W. 

T. 496. T. 93, W. 


572 


Clarke 515,573. 

Dr. 

A. 290 . E. 17 . 

G. 

H. .93. J. 671. 

L. 

559 . T. 188. 

W. 

606 



Clarkson, D. 94. J. 

94 . J. 646 
,Clay, Mrs. 382 
Cleaver 600 » 

Cleges 482 
CIcmentshaw 533 
Clerk, A. J. 460 
Clerke 466 
*Clethrowe 413 
Cleverly, Dr. S. 640 
Clilfurd, Lord 412 
Clifton, G.J. 272 
dinton. Sir H. 4 C 9 
Clissold, S. 27 1 
Clive, Capt. 560 
( logs, A. 464 
Clunciirry, Lady 66 
Clopton, J. 573 
Clough 160. M. G. 

476 

Cluvtes, R. 368 
Cloy lie, Bp. 165 
Clutterbuck, T. 176 
Coates, C. 85 
Cobb, G.'S.59 
Cobbold, E. 80. R. 


Colvlfle, A.559. N. 
559 

Combe, S, 640. T. 
547 

Combs 600 
Coinpson, W. 571 
^Compton 577 . S. 94 
Comyb, Maj. P. 175 
Cone, Capt. 635 
Congreve, H. 640. 

Sir W. 640 
Cunney 388 
oiistable, 0.94 
onway, Mrs. 64Q, , 
Conybeare 482 
Cook^l. Capt. 34 , 
220,629. S.E. 79 
Cooke 542. A. 285. 
E.284. E. A.649. 
?.A.5f)2. S.F.368 
Cookson, W. 463 
Coombs, L. W[. 660 
Cooper 105,, 476. 

Sir A. 62.3. E.L. 
' 284. F.190. G.M. 
640. H.38I. R.B. 
572 . S.A. 174 T. 
398 ,399 
Coote, J. 176 
Cope 533 

C^eman,T. H. 368 
Corbet, B. 383 
C(.fbett, A. 189 
Corijer, R. 572 
Cornish, S. W. 367 
Cornwall, 11. C. 464 
Cornwallis,SirT.104 
Corsellis 448 
Corser, E. 60 
Cosin 201 
Coster 341 


175 . Sir W. 368 
Ch.atto, T. .574 
Chauiicey 175 
Chauvet221 
Cherrie 226.327,495 
Cherry, G. H. 560 
Chester, Bp. 443 
Chesterfield,Earl 8.9 
Chetwynd 17^ 
Chevalier, T. 93 
Chichester 1.94. £• 
S. 189. J.H.J.17S 
Child 476 * 

Chilling worth 502 
Chinnery, D. E. 189 
Chirilo, Abp. 466 
Chisholm, Maj. 75, 

171 

Chiverton 514 , 
Chollett 189 „ 

Christie,Capt.B..181 
.Christopher,Dr. 227 
Churchill, Lord271,* 
367 

Churchman 632 


463 

Cochrane, W. 175. 

Lady 367 
Cockayn 116 
Cockbiirn 567 
Cocks, E. J. 640 
Coesvelt 476 
Coffin, .f. P. 92. M. 
A. 176 

Coghlan, J. A. .168 
Coke, W.R.641 

-Lady A. 270 

Coker, T. L. 639 
Colchester, J, 372 
Coleman, W. 571 
Coleridge, E. 464. 

\V. H. 79 
Collier 126,401 
Colling, 189 
Collins 502. H. 476. 

j.64a J.c. 190 
Gullyer, E. 475 
Colman 543 
Colocotrine 73 
CoUhorpe II 9 



Cotes, Gen. R. 189 
Cottec, W. 476 
Cotton, C. 7.9. Sir 

A. 412. Sir T 404 
Cuukhard 285 
Counsel, G. W. 164 
Courtenay, T.P. 639 
Coventry, C. 80 
Poverlcy .188 
Cawei^548 
Cowper 503 
Cowrts 203 
Cox,J.«72. T.559 
Cuxe, F. a. 572 
Crabb, J. 69 
Cracknell, Dr. 175. 
M. A. 90 

Cracruft, T. 94 ,190 
Cragic, C. H. J. 80 
Craig, T. 79 
Crane 487 
Cranmer, R. 560 
Craster, £. 477 
Crauford,Maj. A. C. 
270 . ,1.367 

Craven 
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Cravtn 114 *' Davidson,W.H.646 Donne, Mrs. 560. Dyson, F. 639 

Creed 165 Davies 110, 301. C. H. 79 Eager, J. 176 

Cresvelt, A. M. 410 187. D. 559. E. Qi>onneUy, C. 464 Eardley, S. E. I 90 

Cresy, E. 639 v 46S, 476. G. J. Donoghue, J. W.O. Earle 633 


Crevier 357 
Crewe, Sir G. 560 
Creyke, C. 573 
Cripps 409 . J. 640 
Croach, J. 94 , 372 
Croft, SlrT.E. 372 . 
G.478 

Croismare, Count 
V, 560 , 

. Cromie. SirM. 190, 

574 

Cfompton, J. 381. 
W. R. 80 

Croukshanks.G.STO 
Crosbie 88 
Cross, tl. 55{) 
Crossley, R. 645 
Crossman, W. 285 
Cruugl^toii, J. 176 
Crowder 118. W. H. 
571 

Crowdy, C. 79 
Cruikshanks, J. 380 
Cullen, Mrs. 93 
Culpepper 111 • 
Cumberland, Earl 
412 

Gumming, E. 5^4. 
R. 93 

Cummins, H. I 90 
Cunningham, J.284 
Currie, L. 280 « 
Ciirson, H. R. 466 
Curteis, C. 640 
Curtis, J. 571 . Sir 

W.47I 

Curwyn 307 
Custance, Major H. 
366 

Cutler, R. 463 
Cutting, M. A. 640 
D'Agusseau 561 
J)akins, H. 80 
Dalloway, J. 82 
Daly 460 
Dalzell 172 - 
Dampier, J. ^67 
Dandridge 559.T.S. 
560 

Daniell 388* E. R. 

640. H.N. S70 
Darel, H. 572 
Darley 590 
Darlington, Earl 
203 

Darnley 196 
Da11i4uod,A.K.468. 

Capt. W. B. 367 
D’Astorg, Col. 266 
Daubiney, A.A. 367 
Davenpott, 11.368 
David, Bishop 164 


559 . J. 571. Capt. 
T. 463. W. L. 569 
Davis, A. J. 382. C. 
640. Ct S. 475 . 
Sir J. 116. S.42I. 
W. 285 

Davison 21. Major 
H. 270 

I Davy, C. 272. Sir 

H.547. s. 190 
Dawes, E. 382 ,573 
Day, J. 269 
Deal, J. 322 
^eale, T. 464 
Dean 412. J.R 639 
Deane, J. 285. J. 

R.475 • 

Dearling, M. A. 640 
De Diiii'.t.inville, 
Lord 271 

De Fingerlin, S. 640 
Delawarr,C'tess 175 
Dc Lontherbourgb 
• 471 

Dclph, E. 285 
Delroux, S. 476 
Denman 222 
Derby, C. 367 
DeRuos, L. L. F. 80 
Despenser 306, 307 
D’Este 175. Major 
A. F. 79 

Dethick 495,511 
Detmar, W. 9 : 
Devonshire, Duke 
637 *' 

Dewhirst 573. D. 
570 

Dibdin 174,342 
Dickinson, J. 271 
Dickson, E. S. 88 
Digby, J. E. 464. M. 
560 

Dilkes, Lieut.’geii. 
56f 

Dimsdale 69 
Diploek 557 
Disney 3.97 
Ditcbill, A. 94 
Dixie i 13 

Dixon 174. A.C.563 
M. 380,559 
Dobr<e, J. 381. S. 
176 

Dude, E. |1. 272 
Dodwell 507. W. 
380 

Dullond, A. 280 
Dominieus 520 
Domville 116 
Don, A. 176 . • ■ 
Donaldson, A. 640 


559 

Dorset, Earl 126 
Dorville, G. P. 572 
Dougall, Capt. 548 
Dou^as 196. A. 366 
Doveton, Maj. Gen. 
283 ^ 

Dowland, ^J. J. G. 
176 

Down 18 
Downes 476 
Duwnm^i, Col. 367 
D'Oyley, Dr. 461 
Drake S88. H. N 

560 

Dransiielde 388 
Drayton, M. 93,393 
Dries, W. 382 
Dritzchen 342 
*Drummondl72,173. 

L. E. 189 
Dryden, R. 520 
Duchy, M. 464 
Duey 412 
Dudley 10^. Lord 
89 

Duerr, J, 646 
DufFell,A.271 
Diiffkin, J. 94 
Diigiiid, .1 .475 
Du liable 341 
Duke 108, 109, 111, 
213,293,30^,389, 
407 

Dulany, D. 189 
Duiiean, J. 80 
Diincnmbe 21. La- 
,dy L. 463 
Duiigliiison, R. 368 
Duiikin 388 
Dutilop 546, 543 
Dunmore, Earl 88 
Dunster 600 
Dupin 7 
Dupor.t, £. 572 
Duppa 600 
Du Pre, C. A. 640 
Dupuis, C. 284 F.A. 
639 

DurfVi, A. 80 
Durbin, D. 92 
Durham, T. 464 
Du rone 203 
Durrants 497 
Dutton 641 
Diivaucel, M. 166 
Dwaris, W. H. 80 
•Dyer 88, 132. .1. 

80. J. 85. R,. 

• 646. T.367. W. 
573. 

Dyiievor, Lord 465 


Earsden 412 
Easdale 304 
Easton, A. 272 
Eastwick 286 
Elviiigton,Capt.476 
Echard«542 
Eden, 163. M. J. 

560 

Edgeley, M. 464 
Edridge, J. 80 
Edwards 580. Capt. 

•121. H. 168. J. 
19 . LB. 382 
Egremont 
Khdar, C. 572 
Ehn 462 
Ekins, A. 646 
Eliason, D. 571 
£llenborougb,Lord, 

464 

Elliot»320 
Elliott, E. B. .55,9. 

E, 272 . W. 475 
Ellis 465. H. 464. 

359 . J. 77, 92 
Ellison 560 . J. 639 
Elphiiistoiiel73.Bp. 

195, 196 
Elton, C. C. 271 
Elwes, A. M. 80. 

.1. P. 971 

Elwin, T. H. 463 
Elwyn, W. 367 
Knipson, R. 79 
Enderby, M. 274 
Englefiold, H. 1 76 
Epworth, C .182 
Erdingtun .■)09 
Erskiiie 172. Lieut, 

75 . Miss 286. 

Lord, 270 
F>paii, Gen. 73 
Ess, 158, 577, 578 
Essen, J. 570 
Essex, Earl 388. 

Lady H. 560* 
Etherege 3.92 
Eustace 640 
Evans 69,119,606. 

Mrs. 120. C,176. 

G. 175.* J. 464. 

N.380. VV. 219 
Evelyn 517,' 518, 

600 

Everett, W. 189 
Ewing, T. 477 
Flxmouth, Ld. I 7 1 
Eyles, S. 93 
Faber 547, 600 
Fajee 534 
Fagg, J.T. 176 
Fagge 500 
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^faithful, R. 463 
FaitlifuU, J. 380. M. 
665 

Fallon, Maj. L. 640 
Falvey 566 
Fane, A. 464. E.175 
' Fauquier, G. 466 
Faiishawe 94 
Farley 638 
Farmer 113, S68 
Farrar 560 
Farrell, J. S. 272 
Farring-tuii, C. 80 
Faulkner 292. C. 
271 

Faunt, Maj. T. l63 
Fauntlerny, E. 461. 
H. 461, 580. W. 

R. 461 
Faiisell 121 
Faust 341, 342 
Fayerman, Dr. 174 
Feilden, O. 464 
Felix, P. 560 
Felluwes, A.Ha368. 
.1. 559 

Fen, Dr. 463 
Feiiley, J. 645 , 

Fenn 413 
Fenton, S. 175 
Ferriers, Lieut. Col. 
83 

Fetton, W. C. 175, 

270 

Fewster 54^ 

Fiddes 402 
Fidkin, Mrs. 472 
Fidler, C.W. 477 
Fielding', M. 2?2, 
464 

Fi field, B. 572. T. 
382 

Filmer, R. 188 
Finch 200, 388 
Finigiierra 447 
Finlay, H. li. 284 
Fiott, Capt. K. 578 
Firth, K 464. M. 
464 

Fisher 68, 105, 520. 

E. 562. T.390 
Fi5ke519. G, 286 
Fitzruy 618. Hon. 

Miss 560 
Flaxinan<03 
Fleetwood, R. 644 
Fleming 590 
Fletcher 397, 558. 
Maj.J. W. 647. 
M. 382 
Fliiidell 93 
Flower 126. C. 560. 
W.381 

Fliidyer, E. 560 
Fontaine 574 
Gent. Mag. SuppU 

M 
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Foot, J. 382 
Foote, 628 
Forbes 173. Sir C* 
277, 461. F. R. 
270. G. 647. M. 
465 

Ford 89. R. 560. 
Forinhy, M 639 
Forrest, C. R. 550 
Forster 562. E.477 
Fortescue, Ji. 464. 

W.366* • 
Foslirokc 110,210, 
211 

Foskett, H. 639 
Foster, A. 270. 

J. 510. T. 190 
Foiines, F. 189 
Fowke, Sir F. 367 
Foivler 493 
Fox 275. IJ.S.463. 

J. 92. W. 463 
Frainptfln, E. 381 
Francis, F. 284. F. 
G. 271 

Frank 351. B. 
640 

Franklaiid 600 
Franklin,iJa)(t.442, 
549. 630. E.L. 80 
Franks, J.C. 464 
Fraser 173. J. 463 
Frr-derick, Sir J. 516 

S. E. 560 
Freeling 413 
Freeman 412. J. 

640.\ M. A. 646. 
Freen'aWle, Sir H. 
560 

Freer, L. 572 
French, G. 586. W. 
367 

Frere, Serj. 367 
Freweii 600 
Froatl 89 
Frost, E. 574 
Frowd, O. 271 
Fryer, Dr. 381 
Fullarton, Cok 187 
Fuller 386. Dr. 358 
Fiirsdon, C. 789 
Furze, P. W. 272 
Fyers, Maj. 559 
Gaby, R. U. 360 
Gage, T W. 80 
Gainsborough 89 
Gale 79, 209 
Gamaii 585 
Gamha 437 
Gambler, Adm. 369 
Ld. 453 • 

Gamble, R. P. 381 i 
Gandy, J, 570 
Gapper, Dr. 628 ^ 

Garcia, Gen. 268. 
XCIV. Part II. 


Gardiner, Col. J. 559 
Gardner 414 
Aardon, E. 92 
Garland 78 * 

Garloch, M, 368 
Garnett, C. .1. 176 
Garratt, Aid. J. .367, 
463 • I 

Garrick 114, 386 
Garrow, Baron 78, 
461 

Garraway 517 
Garth, D. S. 88 
Garvagh, Ld. 271 
Garway 413 
Garza, Gen. 268 
Gaselee, Justice 78, 
79. SirW. A. 78 
Gatehouse, R. iCO. 

T. 639 

Gathorne, J. 639 
Gaytoii 514 
Geary, Capt. 45.9 
sGeldart, M.A. 464 
Gcilehrand, E. 284 
Gerard 201 
Germain, Lady S. C. 
271 

Gessner 577 
Ghrimes, VV. 671 
Gibbuii 599 
Gibbons 600. J. 176 
Gibbs 308 

Gibsun 519, 577. 

C. .367 
GilTord 441 
Gilbert, Miss 189 
Gilchrist 368. C. 93 
Gill 116 
Gist, S. Gt271 
Glasgow, Earl 640 
Gluuce.ster, Duke 
79, 472 

Glover, Capt. J. O. 
463 

Goare 117 
Godbid5l5 
Goddard, A. 272, 
645 • 

Godfrey, W. 572 
Godwin, T. 176 
Groggs, H. 463 
Goldie, C. 461 
Golding, J. W. .571 
Guldsmid, A. A, 463 
Gonne, C. 80 
Gooch,C. 271. M. 

M. 271 
Good, H. 381 
Guodden, W.J. |367 
Goode, Hi 463 
Goodenuugb546. E. 
559 

Goodisoii 590 ' 
Goodwin, H. 3i(l 


Gordoti 173, 542. 
Miss, 434. Mrs. 
190. E. 368. J. 
R. 382. M. 80. 
574. Capt. R. 
J. 574. Maj. R. 
175. W. 203 
Duke 196 

-Duch. 381 

-Lady J. 284 

Gore 590. Capt. 631 
Sir J. 82 

Gott 126. M. 639 
G6ugbl 1.3,114,386, 
4II,.535. N.566 
Gould, T. 637 
Gower i.0, .388 * 

flowing, J. .573 
Grtcine, C. 275 
GraUoii, Duch. 88. 
Graham,* 80, 129- 
Capt. C. 272. C. 
79. H. E 463. H. 
M.A. 176. -J.B. 
,272 

Graie, Sir J. 290 
Graitbauseii 163 
Grammont, Madam 
de 561 

Graham, Baron 78 
Grant 68, 87. C. 
to. S. E. 644. 
Vy. 368 

Gra*nville, Vise. 463 
Gray *277, 291. T. 

316^510 
Grayson, A 646 
Greaves .520 
Green, E. 93. R. 

189. T. 190 
Greene, E. 388. J. 

388. W. 6.39 
Greeiihaigh, G. F. 
H. 262 

Grei nham, F. 640 
Greenock, Lady 560 
Greeiisniith 413 
Green way, G.C. 367 
Greenwood 101. S. 
573 

ilrci'.vtiy, W. W. 
368 • 

Gregory, Dr. 216. 
T. 80 

Gtegsoif lOQ. 6.94. 
J. 284. M. 200. 
307 

Greig, A. 2S4 
Grenell, J. 94 
Grenfell,P.St. L. 6.59 
Greville, La^y.^G. 
560, 640 

Grey, Sir C. 87. F. 

.599. Sir T.503 
Grice 112 

Grierson, 
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Grierson, A.C44 Hardnicke, W. 639 
Griffith, T. 640 Hardy, H.C. BO. J. 

Griffiths, C. 559 S. IS7 * 

Grimaldi 63^ Harp,Dr.69. M. 367 
Grimshaw, M. 640. Hargreaves, E. M. 

T.265 360 

Grindlay, C. G. 284 Harkncss, R. 639 
Grinfield, T. 188 ’ Harmai(, t". 572 
Grosvenor 583 Harrach, Countess 
Gratb 224 A. 560 

Grottanelli, S. 464 Harrington, B. 645 
Grove, Dr. 176 A. Harriott, W. 270 
477 Hairis, J.464. J. L. 

Griibbe, E A. 478 572 

"Guard 593 Harrison,Lieut.l2I. 

Gubbins, Lieut. Col. M. 285. T.219 
‘ R. 79 ' Hart, W. 572 

Gudefion 493 Hartford, Earl 228, 

Guiccioli 437 Hanopp, E. C. 560 

Guise, Adin. 75 Harvey, 116,462. 
Guniley, J. 477 Ad m. 373. Lieut.- 

Gunman, J. .'14 col. 639. F.A. 562. 

Gunning, C. £. 464 Lieut. J. 574. K. 

Gunter 424 194,640 

Gurney 638. 11.233. Hasket 412 

Sir R.4I3, 414 Uaslerigg 424 

Gutch 559 Hastings 400. W.W. 

Guttenberg341,342,, 272 . 

343 Hawke 573. Adro. 

Gwilt,Mr.2. J. £0 206 

Gwydir 503 Hawkins, A. 190. 

Haddock,Lieut.<<eul. Sir C. P.185. G. 

639 291. Sir J. 411, 

Hagan, Capt. R. 560 617)618 

Haig, J. 647 Haworth, B. 175. 

Hale 617. Q. 26.9. W. R. 572 

W. H. 175 Hay, W. 59.0 

Hales, Dr. 486. Sir ' Lord £. C70 
J. 393 Haybert, C. 274 

Halford, H. 176 Hayes 11*' 

Hall, C. 547. H. 80. Hayley 486, 503 
R. 570. W.93,381 Hayne638. E.H.272 
Hally, Dr. 631 Hayter 577 

llames, VV. 176 Haythorne, J. 369 
Hamilton 177. B. Hayward, R. 286. 
190. C. £.284. E. W. 93 

644. W. 367. Sir Haywood 412 
W.102. W.F.270 Hazard 388 
Hammersley 412 Hazfl, M. 368 
Ilammet 175 Headley,'!' 286 

Hammond,Mir.s574. Hearsey, T. 189 
E.644 • Heath 116,546 

Hamond, F. T. 92. Heatbcote, J.570 
P. 285 Heaviside 93 

Hanbury, S. 463 HebfrSl, 114. Bp. 
Hancock 286. T. 92 159 

Handcock 189 Mebcrden, W. 56o 
Hands 418 Hele 98 

Hanmer, W. 176 Hellicar, A. 559 
Haanaml26. E.5S9 Helm, J. 80 
Haps^rd, G. L. 463. Hemming, E. 571 
L.539 Henchman, W. 286 

Hanson 600 Henderson, F. 368 

Harbin 17,19 Hendricks, H. 270 
Harding 388. B.642. Heneage, G. W. H. 
T. 176 Henley, Miss 98 


Henliff 342 Hopson, M. 563 

Herschell f>47 Horne, E. 571 

Hesketh 199 Horrocks, S. 640 

Hensdon,Marq. 175 Horsfleld 497 
Hewlett 388 Horton 198 

Hewitt, R. 79 Hoste, J. 367. W. 

Hewsoii, W. 175 477 

Heywuod 189,* 412, Holham 6U1. Lady 
413 F. 175 

Hibbert 106, 398. Hou^itun, J. 647 
Dr. 2f>0 Houston, R.R. 175 

Hicksf W. 83 Howard, H. 79. II. 

Higham 533 B. 8. H. E.J.271. 

Hill 462, 567. S. J.270 

270. Maj. W. 79 -Ld. H. M. 79 

VV. 1^. 270 -Lord T. 388 

Hilliard, F. J. 464 -t-ady K. 618 

llillier, A.d3 Howell, J. F. 381 

Hind, J. 272 Hower 411 

Hindurson 606 Howniati,G.E.79,270 

Hislop, Sir T. 560 Hubert 21,22 
Hister, C. P. 368 Hugh, Bp. 201 

Hitcham 598 Hughes, M. 645 

Hyde, G. A. C. 574 Hullock, Baron 78. 

Hoare 573. G. M. Serjeant J78 
•IGh Sir K. C. Hulme, J. 6'40 
301, 508, 547.8. Hume 270. J. 271. 
M.640 .Jas. 560 

Hdbart, 'Dr. H. Le —— Lord 204 
368 Ifungerford 33U 

Hobton,C. 572 Hunt 635. R. 644. 
Hodgson, 506 . A. T. 199 

476. C. H. .367. G. Hunter .594. J. 80. 
17 . 5 . R. 79 R. E. 94 

Hoflay, E. A. 270 Huntingdon 600 

Hogarth, J. H. 359 -228 

Hogford 510/, Fliird, F. .572 

Hoghton 199 , 303 Ilurdia 502 
Holder, S. 571 Hus^y, J. 6 .I 9 
Holderness 534 Hutchins 187 

Holdich 28.3 Hutchinson, A.A.H. 

Huldswortb, R. 270 175. B. 476. C. B. 

Holland, J. 644 176. CMC. 46.3.C.M. 

Holliday 114 477. Col.lI.H. 366 

Hollingwortb, E. 93 Ilutcbman, K. J. 465 

Hollis .3,97 Hutton, L.560. W. 

Holliwell, M. 176 M. 272 

Holme, R. 585 I*Anson, M. I 90 ' 
Holmes 639. Capt. Ibbetson, G. 645 
560, F. 63,9. J. Illingworfb, S. 477 
79, h78, 6 . 39 . M. Ilatt, E. 80. W. 80 
A. 80. R. S 73 Ingilby, H. J. 272 
Holroyt', Justice 78 Ingram 332, 533, 
Holt, Capt. 520. K. 573. Dr.270. J.79 

620 Instan ‘224 

Home, Liettl.'cot. Inwood 4B9 
645 Iremonger, G. H. M 

Homfray, S. 640 368 

Hone 89. J. 645 lreton5i4 
Huo 600 Irving, M. 639 

Hooker 98 Islip 600 

•Hoole 542 Itiirbide 268, 647 

Hooper, B. 476 Ives, A. 640. T. 176 

S upkiiis 386 ‘ Jackson, C. 189 G. 

opkin.son, J. 463. C. 464. T. 476 
S. 573 Jacob, E. A. 640 

Jaggard 
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fN^«gga^d 114, bis 
Jaiabcrt,'.!''. N. 572 
** Jamus, II. (;4-l 
Jansen 3<)3 
Jansuii, M. (143 
Janssen 116 
Jansz 341 
Jardine, Dr. 190 
Jebl), Dr. 79 
Jee, C. 368 


Jeffrey 190,197,435 Kilpin, J. W. 94 
Jeffreys .S46, 625. Kilvingtoi*, C. W. 
J. 272. J. E. 94. 

M. 272 

Jeftun, \V.236 
Jekyll ?8 
Jeiikiii, Miss 272 
Jenkyus, R. 270, 

367, 560 


Keppell, E. S. 463 
Kepple U8 
Ker, J. 175 
Kerr, W. 285 
Kerry 272 

Kerswe'l, N. O. 640 Law 104. C.367. C, 
Key 118. Aid. 79 
Keys 636 
Kerby, C. L. 27* 

Killett 190 


5.59 

Kinderley 127 
Kindersley, R. T. 

272, 464 

King 79, 573. A. S. 

5.59. E. 645. II. Leadatn, H. 368 
94, 502,600 Lear 559 ' • 

Jenncr5i2. Dr.544. Kingsniill, D. 189. Le Blanc, W. 571 
E. L. 176. R. F. K. K. 80. J. 80 Ledger 554 
176 Kiiinaird 440, 442 Lee A. 131. J- 

Jennings, P. 5.59. S. Kirby SfO. W. 520 560, 572 

E 80 Kirkland, A. E. 189. ^ecke, C. 272 


Latonr, Lieut.-gen, Llay^SlO. Sir C. 

F. 266 386. S. 278 

{.aurence 573 Llwyd 585 

Lauriers, M. des $59 Lockar 113 
Lavor 18 Loekhart, A. I 76 

T ickler, R. 476 

A. 368 Luckwoud, J. 646 

Lawrenc*e,JirJ.517' Loekyer, E. 175. 

W.L 271 Major R 463 

Lawrie, A. 284,477. Loft, £. A. 265 
J. 463 Logie, W. 7.9 

Lawrymore 388 Loggin, G 380 
Lawson, Lady C. 573 I^ndun, Bp. 546 ( 

Layton 518 Long, C J, 381. C, 

Lazier, M. 4.53 81. iJ. 560. .Gen. 

Lea 226, 227. J. R B. 82. Lady 
519 C. 270 

Tongmate, B. 470 
Lopez, Sir M. 637. 


Jenyns, L. 79 • T. I 90 , 

Jerrani, C -S. 477, Knell 11.3, 116 


573 

Jcwitt 286, 533 , 

John 472 

Johnson 170, 173. 
Dr. 386. Lieut. 


Lees, 11. 365 
Leeson, E. 381 

Lady C. 88 


30. Lieut. C. 174, Knoils 486 


Knevett, J. 272 

Knight 21,175,270. Leeves 159 
Dr. 403. C. 572 
P. 164 

Kiiigbtley, A. 464 


Knox, Lieut.-col. J. Lely 3.93 
464 

Krergarun, Count 
370 


Le Genii I 420 
Leigh 193 

-Lord 85 

Le Kenx 585,537 


M. 94 

Johnston, Dr. .379« 

J..381. Ri320 
Julies 115 

Jolley 113,115,1 16 Kriuiiy:er 274 
bis Lacy, R.'46‘3 

Jolliffe208 

Jolly, M. 562 56'l Leoni 89 • 

Jones, Capt. 606. D. Laird, L. 645 Leslie, J.E. I 76 

368. Sir F, 116. Ljike 6 OI. Adm. W, L'Estrange, M. 271 


S. 476, 

Loubi^rn 420 
Louis XIV. 555 
Louis XVlll. £66, 
.561 

Lawe 114. Sir H. 

276 ,- 8 .464 
Lowry 582 
• Lowth, Bp. 577 
Lowilier, J.564 
Lliby, Dr. 284 
Lucas 2 
L'ify 513 
Luipley 117 
Liisbington503. Sir 
S. f85 

Lyile,«K. 275 
Lygon, H. B. 271 


Leman 115 
Lemon, Miss 271 
A. 466 
Le Neve 304 

Lenn, Major E. 463 Lynch, A. H. 80 
Lafayette, Mar.de Lennox, Lady G. 80 Lynn, Lady M.T.B^ 

- 368 

Lyon, Capt. 461 
Lyons 80 


F.T.645. H.J. 270 . T. 79 Lett, T. 463 

J. .368, 586. M. Lamber, A. 561 Leverton, T. 381 
368. R. 113. T. Lambert 330,559. Llewellin, T. 94 
272. Sir VV. 418 C. 285 

- Lady H. R. 382 Lambton, W, 560 


Lysons 112, 165 
Lyster, H. 368 
Alabb 516 


Joseph, C. 476 
Jotix, M. de 559 
Joy,M. 573 , 590 
Juymc .363 
JuKun 502 
Kaye, J. 660 
Keene, C. E. 639. 

H. G. 86 
Keiffer 578 
Keigwin 98, 194 
Keith 172, J96. T. 
93. Lord 373 


Lamont, 1). 175 
Laiidon, W. R. 270 
Lane, Capt.H. 270. 

ft.1 oos u*A'jr: 

Langbam 98, 194, 
388,414 

Langley, D. 19(^ 
Langston, J. H. 80 
Langton 601 
Laiisdowne, Marq. 

488, 627 
Lany,T. P. 80 


Lewis, A. 645. J. Macartney, Ld. 418 
367 M‘Carthy, SirC. 75 , 

Lewkenor 503 79 

Ley, Dr. 273, '274. M'Cready 175 


H.645. C .79 
r.i,.h(i,<iii4no 
JJdster, J. 1(:\9 
Ligbtfnut 515 
Lignitz, Princess 
560 

Lilly 606 
Liudesay, Lieut.* 
col. P. 270 
Lindsay, R. 368 


M*Culloch, Dr. 260. 
• B. 475 

M'CulHlb, E. 464. 
S. 464 

Macdon^d 546. Col. 
13, 229 ,36S« 628, 
605 

M'Dunald 359. Ma¬ 
jor J. 366 

M'Dowall, Col. 637. 


Kelley, A. P. 272 • Lardeii, E 464. G. Linton, A. 285 E. 272 

Kellie, Earl 89 C. 176 * Lip5corob,*C. 176 M'Envoy, 1.640» 

Kelly, II. 461 Laroche, Lady 382 •Littledale 625. C. M'lver, S. 574 

Kcniiedy,Lieut.-col. Lpiway, M. 382 B. 625. Sir J. 78 Mackay, D. 6.39 
56u. J. 381 Lateward, S. J. 272 •Littleton 2 Mackenzie 172,173. 

Kennoull, Earl 368 Latham, H. 176. Livingston 172 Sir G. 260. J. J^. 

Kent 25 Dr. P. M. 368 Livingstone 173 559 
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M'Konsie 391 
MRckiimuii 559 
Mackintoib, Sir J. 

547 , , 

Mackliii 470 
M'Lainc, Major H. 

364,175 , 

Maclean 400 
M'Micliael, Dr, ,559 
M‘MUIan,G.D.574 
Macna^htcn, C. S7l 
Macpherson 163. 

Maj.D.270.M.^2 
Macquarie 277 
‘^Madan, S. 3^ 
Mageus, M. 368 
Magnay lUi. C. J. 

560 • 

Magys, J. 475 
Mahon 76 
Maister, Col. S70 
Maitland, M. 272 
Majendie, H.W. 463 
Major, F. M. 272. 

J. F. 80 • 

Makin 200« 

Male, J. 285 
Maliett, H, 80 r 
Malone, H. 189 
Maiigen, £. 374 * 
Mangles, R. 464 
Manley, A.F. P.*I76. 

G. P. 368 . 

Manningbam. M. 

A. 464 

Mansel 477,t56l 
Mansell, A. 573 
Manser, W. 644 
Marat 363 
Mariner 24 
Markham, E. 80. 

G. 560 
Marlay 559 
Marlborough,Dukp, 
4Gb 

Marriott 462. J. 

286. C. P. 79 
Marrow 510 
Marsden, E. £. 176, 
464 

Marsh 461, 546. *J. 
93. M. 284. 
463. Lady. 477 
Marshall, Capt. W. 

175. S. 271 
Marten 388 
Martin, C. 271 G. 

B. 79. J. 570. S. 
476 

Martindale,M. 188, 
•381 

Martyr, J. 57^^, 
Marwood, 

Mason, G. 412 
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Mattock, W. 190 
Mattocks, Mrs. 88 
Mattress, 462 
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Maud, J. 284 
Maude, P. 463 
Maiile 172 
Maulis, Ad m. 458 
Maunsell 424 
Maurice 127 
Mauritius 448 
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465 

Maxwell 172 , 

Mcy, M. 285 
Maydwell, A. 477 
Mayne, J. T. 639 
Mayo 19. E. 368 
Maze, M. 80 
Mead, Dr. 357 • 

Meade, E.366. K. 
J. 463 

Meadows, P. 477 
Mearai29l 
Mcchain, G. 80 
Mechcleff, M. 555 
Medley, S. 271 
Meilwin, Capt. 359, 
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Mei-rman 357 
Meiiklejuhii 277 
Meibiinie, Ld. 492 
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Melliiigen,Dr <.465 
Melville, Lady LL. 
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Menet, J, M. 571 
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Mercier 462 
Meredith, A. 190 
Mereditts, H. 464 
Mereweatber,J. 639 
Merreweather,J.270 
Mertens 158 
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Meyrick, Dr. 209, 
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Miers, J. N. 190 « 
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Milbanke, Miss 436 
Mill, 417,fll8,420. 

VV. H. 159 
Millbank 204 
Milleiigeii 396 
Miller 510,628. E. 
272. F. 478. T. 
381 

MMs 364. A. 519. 
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Milne,«1.559 
MilnA 569. Dr. ^35 
Millies, J. L. 640. 
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Milro]^ A.H. 271 
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93 
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Mitchell %73. B. 
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Motfatt 306 

I. 286 
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Money, E. M. 563 
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Monoze 447 
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Morandi, Mad. 478 
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Moretoii, J. 80 
Morgan, £. 477. 
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Morgell, T. R. 368 
Morice, E. 272 
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Moriey J26. 501 
Morpetn,'Visc. 559 
MorricC, S: 284 
Morris 119. J.176. 
yV. 380 


Morrison 418, 5l!^. 
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Mortimer, J. 475. 

T. 571 

Mosley, A. M. 464 
Moss 127, 304. T. 
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Moulden, M. 80 
Moulson412 
Mountain 533 . 

Moyes 174 
Mudie, G. D. 272 
Monday 114, 115 
Mundy 114 
Munster, Count 560 
Muiiter, ifs, 156 
Murat, A. 364 
Murphy, Col. 560 
Murray, A. 286. £. 

93. J.464 
Murry, E. 368 
Musgrave 98. Dr. 

400. Sir F. 560 
Mydelton, Sir H. 
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My liter 519 
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Neale, E. 464. Sir 
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Neatp, Miss A. 474 
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Nedham, VV. T. 645 
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- Lord 567 

Nelthorpc, E. 476. 

J. 285 

Nesiield 557 
Nettlesbip, M. 272 
Nevile, R. 502 
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272 

Neville, Sir G. 590. 
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NewUold, A. 560 
Newcastle,l)uke467 
Newcome, T. 559 
Newdigate, Sir R. 

545 

Newell 385 
Newington, E.368 
Newman 17. 388. 

Miss 271. C.368. 

J. 381, 639. '\V. 
510. 

Newton, VV. J. 639 
Nicboll, Sir J. 186 
Nichols, J. 98, 118. 
414, 518. J. fi. 

368 

Nicolas, N. H. 560 
Nicols, 
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Petre, E. 83 Proby ift' 
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Petty 388 J. 569 
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Norton, J. 189 Parks, G. 570 368 Putnam, Gen. R. 

Nowell, Adm. 372 Parnell, M. 464 Pigot, S. 573 ^74 

Nugent, L. E. 560 Parr, F. H. 272. J. Pigott, 546. J.II.9. Quick 86 
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Nuailles, Mpd.deSG 1 
Noble 510. E. 190 
Noel, S. 177 
Nurden, B. 573 
Nnrie, E. 188 
Nurgate 573 
Nurinan, J. 368 
Norniansell 571 
Noriuantnii, Coun¬ 
tess, 463 
Norris, J. 560 
North, G. 337 
—— Lord ,91 


Panton 89 
Papillun 4TS 
Pardo, E. 94 
Pares, T. 477 
Parish, W. 175 
trk, Just 
J. 177. 

78, Sdo, 367 
Parke 639 
Parker 199 
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O'Connell 556 
O'Connor, J. 94 
O'Doiinel, Gcii. 36'6 
Offer 332 
Ogden, C.R. 176 
Ogle, A. 463. J.VV. 

273 

Okeover, C. G. 368 , 

.Okes 115, 116, 117 
Olancta, Gen. 268 
Old, W. 188 
Oldershaw, J. 670 
Oliver, W. 367 
Olivier, Capt. 367 
Orde, A, 645 
Orford , 573, J. 

80 

Orleans, Duke 599 
Orraerod i’O 
Ornioniie, Lord 637 
Orton 51.9 
Ossury, Earl 461 
Otridge, J. 383 

Ottley, Col. 645. J. Peele 113 
B. 368. Capl.P. Peers, C.270 
560 

Oudney 223 
Ouseley 495 
Ovens, Capt. J. 175 
Overbury 393 
Overton, S. 175 W. 

571 

Owen, Mrs. 189. D. 

503. H. 463. J. 


Pdgrim, .1. E. 93 
Pinruid, '1'. 1.90 
Pinkard 106 
Fi^nitr 189 
Pitman 463. J. 639 
Pitt, 91, 274 
Place, De la 461 
Platt 638. £.169 


Parry, Capt. 462, 

549. G. M. 530. 

J.B.464'. M.520. 

P.573. T.560 
Parsons 18 , 

Pasley, Cul. 463 
Passereiii 89 
Paterson, IWaj, 270, 

Patra de Cainpaig- Pleston, L. 80 
iiio 640 Pluraer, M.640 

Patrick 542 
Patten 1.99, 308 
Paulet, M. H.465 
Payne 98, 126, 580. 

E.383 

Peach, N. W. 271 
Peacock 126 
Pearce, E.‘ S. 560 
Pearson 580. Dr. 

472 

Pechell, F. K. I 76 
Pedro 322 


Plummer, £. 273 
Puki, Madam 273 


Rabbits, (jT464 
Raitclyffe 208 
Radford, A. 570. W. 
570 

Raffies, SitT.S. 169 
Kagusa, Duke 266 
Raite, C. 272 
UaJeigh 388, 491 
Ralph 386. Bp. 502 
Kaihsden, G. C. 175 
W. 270 ,495 
RandkII, E. 640 


Pole, Cardinal, 599. Randolph 577 
C. R. 639. fi* Rankiiijg, J. 640 


183 

Pollen, G. P. B. 660 
Pollock, F, 560 
Pond 547 
Poniaiowsky 1.92 
Ponsonby 590 
Poole 495 
jPooley 571 


188. Ca{>tain L. 
368 

Park 351 
Packe 514 
Page 546 
Palfrey, H. 627 
P.droer393. C. 570. 
R. 559. W. 270, 
285, 381 

Pampin, Miss 362 
Paiichaud 488 
Panne 388 


Peel, R. 463. W.367 Porteus 577 
189 

Pope, Miss 176 
Peglar, J. 368 Porter, A. 573 
Pelham, Mrs. 461 Pott, Archd. 79 
Pell, L. 560. J.6U0 Potts, 119 
Pellet, Dr. S. 571 Pov^y* P* 
Pemberton 114 
Penne 18 
Penney 1 9 
Pennington 414 
Penrose, T. T. 2T2 
Pepper .368 
Pereival, C. 188 
Percy £9 

Peregrine, Dr. 274 
Perigal 93 


Raven,T. 640 
Raw, JjJ. 671 
Rawlinson, J. 6.39 
Kawson, 1'. 371 
Rayner, J. 94 
Raynsford, S. 571 
Raynton 413 
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SirT. 464 
Reed, Miss 560 
Rees, J. 381 
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Prentii, E. 640 
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Remington, Lady 
A. 571 

Reniiell 79 ...• 

Renorden, Miss 640 
Repton 334 
Restall, F. 645 
Revans, M. 878 
Reves 373 


Persico 119 
Peters, C.^2. 
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Rbodic, A. M. 80 

Riee 
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Rice 236. 0.465 Royle, M.A. 464 
Richards 270. Dr. Rudd, E. 640 


Sellon, W. M. 572 
Seilwo«d, H. 94 


I75.|C.M. 189. M.,Ru<lse 236 E. Serey, F.640 


A.-271 
Richardson 19» 386. 
S. 2. F. 94. L. 
464. Capt.W»367 
Richman, H.I. 5r>8. 
639 

Richmond, 

599 

Ridding, G. H. 271 
Riddle, A. 570« 
Ridge, G. 478 - 
Ridout 562 
Rigaud,^. 559 
Ripley, C. 647 ^ 
Ripper 520 
Ritchie, W. 477 


639 

Bash, M. 477 
Russell, C. 464. W. 
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RusAlI* Lord G.W. 
463 

Duke Rtuit 520. E. 463 
Ruth 196 
Ruxton, J. 567 


Sessini, G. 465 
Seton, 172,173 
Seward 18 
Seymour 98, 486. 

£.477. ■J.H.367 
vhabutt 460 
Shack, Baron de 647 
Sbatklick, M. 381 
SliAftosbury, Lady 
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Ryan 543 

Sackviile, Sir R. 497 Shakcsbaft, L. 381 
Sadler 365. Sir R. Sharp 286 
201 „ Sharpe, J. 571 

Sage, M. 478 Sharpley 590 

St. Barbe, R. F. /75 Sbaw, H. 284 
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Smart, 127. M.S. 
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Robart 488 St. Richard 502 

Roberts 114, 588. Salmon, W. 176 • 
E. 586. M.‘476. Salt 628 
T. 57(K Saltero 89 

Robert8on420.Arch. Salwey, A. 176 
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Shelley 450 
Shephard, J. 176 
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Smyth, Bp. 307. 
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Suodham 412 
Scady, S. £84 
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Sanderson, Captain 
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SandilandsjG.P. 640 
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Robins, G. 637 
Robinson 546? 625. Sandon, S. 640 

Bp. 577. *A. R. Sandys, T. 560 
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M. 640. R. 80 
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Robson, R. S. 639 
Rochford, Earl 26 
Rocke, J. 188 
Rockingham, Mar* 
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Rockliffe, F. 93 
Rodie, Gen. 75 
Roe, W. S.640 
Roeswyss, E. 190 
Rolleston, J. 475 
Rollison, T, 382 
Roscoe 382 


Sanford 397 
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Saunders, J. 464 
Sauiiderson, 

M. 560 
Savage 291 
Saxton; J. 284 
Sayer 564. A. 571 
Scales 503 
Scaliger 447 - 
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Sheppard 417, 592. 
B. 189, 382. H. 
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Sherley 388 
Sherlock 577 
Sherwood 94 
Shew 18 
Lady Shiel 556 * 

Shiffner G.‘367 
Shoberl 22 
Shore, J. 393 
Shorland 18 
Short, J.T. 80 
Shovell 399 


Scargill, W. P. 640 Shrubb, A. 368 
Scarlett 658, 638. Shuldhani, Lord 363 Speddiiig,'p. 303 


Somerset, A. W. F. 
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79 

-- Duke, 98 

--Earl, 114 

Somerville,!'. 469 
Sophia Matilda, 
Princess £70 
Sotheby 69, 482 
Southby, E. 93 
Southey 438 
Southwell, E. 463 
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Sparkes, G. 645 
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Roucb, F. 559 Scott,A. 272 E.640. Skelton, E. 560 
Row, A. 271 J. 561. SirW.233, Skepper, A. B. 560 
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J. 
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H. 114. J. 409, Scripps,W.574 
600. M.A. 464 Sebright 396 
Rowland, 110. H. Selfrid502 
476 Segar 226 ' 

Rowlandson,M. 380 Selby, W. 190 ** 

Rowley L. 368 Selden 602,601 

Royds, E. 271 


Sele, Lady'E.56]l 


198. Spence, W. 464 
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Spencer, C. 368 
465. W. 188 
Spenser, E. £0 
Sinii)son,A.93. Cap. Spice 126 

G. 473, J. 382, Spilsbury, F.G, 640 
463. L. 28.'* Splidt, M. 271 
Sinclair, J. 640. Sir Spooner 559 

Spry 79* J. II. 559 
Squire 116 
Stable, M. C 640 
Stace, W. 367 
.Stacey, T. 271 
Stacpoole 68, 450 
Stafford, J. S. 175 
Standert, H. C. 366 
Stanhope 544. Col. 

73. J. S. 270 
Stanley, Sir J. 492 
Stapyltun, 


Skerrett 285 
Skilton, W. R. 271 
Skinner, C. 477 
ftkipwith 640 
Skirvine 398 
SkurrayS32 
Slade, J. 380 ‘ 

Slingsby, C. 870 
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^lliipylton, Di 368> 
f - & 464 
Starbuck 273 
Starkie, 20,^1 
Sleek Mi. 285 
Stein, (i. iF. HG 
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Stephen 487 
Stephens, R. 367 
Stephensons 16. Ma¬ 
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Sternhold 386 
Steuart, Mrs. 572 
Stevens, R.S. 27). 
T. 478.* T. N. 
272. W.376 
Stevenson, C. 80. 
C.R.176 

Stewart 177 Maj. 

II. 7.0. T. 574 
Still, J. 367 
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Stirling 512 
Stock, E. 476 , 

Stofkdale, C..M. 574 . 
M. 381 

Stocker, C.W. 639 
Studart, M. 474 
Stoddart, E. 272 
Stokts 8U 
Stoop 5)6 
Stopfurd, Capt. T. 
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Story 477, 502, Bp. 

126. A. M. 6.19 
Stothard 536, 537 
Stowe ,187 
Stowell, Lord, 76, 
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Slower .539 
Strahan 617 
Strange, l..oid 198 
Str.ingeford 566 
Stratlord 600 
Stri atfii 111, U. .1C8. 
R. 271 

Strickland, T. 640 
Strong 18 
Struve, J. H. 640 
Stuart, 1.97 

-— Sir C. 220 
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Sturt iir • 

Sturiny 224 
Sunnier, C. V. H, 
465 

Sundius, W. P. 93 
Surrey. Earl 82 
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Sutherl.andI73. Col. 
75, .364 

Sutton 520. Mrs. 
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Tankerville 89 
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Townsend, <iJ476. 
T. 572 

Trafaerne, G. 271 
Tranter,'!’. 573 
'fravers, C. 368 
'Prayton 497 
Trederoft, U. 176 
'rrefasio, G. R. W. 
79 

reinayne, W, 381 
Trench, Col. 76 


no. M.476 
—* Earl 373 
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Vinor 388 
Vi8me,A. 271 
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Vivian, Sir H.364 
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Wade, A. 272 
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Wagner, M. M. 79 
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516,517 L. 465 , 
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Tempest, F. P. 271 Tufton 497 
Templeman, P. 94 
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Terrill 388 
Terrington 573 
Tettersall 424 
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Thomas, Lieut. Lol. 

61.9. B. 477 C. 


Turner, Col. C. 79. 
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J. 562. J. M. 271, Wansey 505 
559 . W. 80, 573 Warbfirton 617 


Walker, A. 175 . E. 
P. 673. F?645. T. 
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Wall 79. F. 573. S. 
560 

Wallack 462 
Walh'r, Sir W. 424 
Wallingt6R387,5]5 
Wallis, Capt. 63 3. J. 
482. J.W. 368. M. 
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Walsh, J. 571 
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Tumour, G. 188 
Turvile, T. F. 572 
Tuson, A. 286 
Tutty, F. 94 
Tyers 559 


.381. E. 647. J. Tymms3l2J96 
414,645. S.381 Tyrone, EaiT280 


Ward 8i, 389. S. A. 

272 

Warde4b2. K.562 
Wardrop, A. 272 
Ware, R. 94. T. 189 
Warltire 504 
Warnett 388 


Thompson 76,120. Tyrwliitt, R. P. 464 Warr,Lorddela502 


S. .182. W. 200 
Thomson, T. 574 
'Fhonylow 519 
Thorley, E. 272 
Thornton, W. T. 81 


Tysen 482 
Tyson 129. J. 464 
Tytler, F. 547 
Upcott 886,387 
Uppill, G. 559 


Warren 559. J. 571. 
L. 464 

Warton, Dr. 85 
Warwick, Earl 594 
WaBey,E.H. 190 


Thorpel 14 , 396 ,579 Urquhart,W.A. 367 Washington 87,358 


Thornhill, Col. 364 
Tborwaldson 484 
Througlitoii, J. €40 
Thurlow, E. 367 
———Lord 375 
'Fhursby, W. 368, 
Thwaites 558 
'riiynnc. Sir J. 330 
Tibbctt 543 
Tickell88 ■ 
'fierney 488 
Tilledado 207. 318 
Tippen, T. 93 • 

Titchburn U4 
Tobin 94 •i 
Toffin,L. 573 
Tull, A. 284 
Toinkinb 19 


Uvedale 8 • 

Valentine, W. 463 
Vandenburgb, M. 
189 

Vlinsittart 471. W. 
Vardy, E. 188 


Vaughan, B. kTG.'C. Waud 684 


Wastie, A. 93 
Watkins, C. F. 80. 

M. 286. S. 284 
Watson, 17 G. M. 
271. P. 557 . S. 
L.381. T. 188 
Watts, Si(*J. 114 


1. J..36A 
sor 114'^^ 
sour, Laif^. 


464. 

Vavasor 
Vavasou! 

V«Kie382 • 

Veel, K. 368 
Venables 118 
Vetbelle, C.27 
Tergil, P. 401, 405 
■*V^fton 573. Lord 


Wayet, J. 475 
Wayland, A. 60 
Web 113 
Webbe 542 
Webber, Miss 466. 

II. S. 368 * ; 

Weber 462 
Webster 117, 304. 


Wei 


Dr.jl27 
M 114 


Weller, 
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jppiedey. Dr. Sdl, 

' — Mtr^. 879 
WelHnfrtoft 18, 19 
Weill 809,310,811. 
R 569 

Welsh, J. S. 368 
Wentworth 199. J. 
S72 

Weiley, C. SCO 
West 113. Sir A. 
5t>9. D. 188. S. 
571. T. 46» 

—— Lady G. 3 3 
Weitenra, M,A. 371 
Weitmaoett 558 
Weitreenan, Bifon 
164 

Wharton 606. T.639 
Wheatley 573 
Wheeler, V. 80 
Wheelwright, V.80 
Whitaker, Dr. 411 
Whitby 136 
WMtcburch, J.* 176 
White, »£. 176. S. 
973, 570, 573. W. 
olO ' 

Whiting 519 . 
Whitmore 413 
Whittaker, G^ 116 


Wickham 893 


W.795tr. 175 


Wicklow, CounteiB Wilton. J. 176 

c.n\ A _ VTiil lao 


560 

*Wiffen 543 


Earl 188 
Winand 358 


Wigg,J.571 
Wigram, M. 370 


WonliM^S ^ 

Wonh’^S^.II 

Woulfe»556 


Winchester, Bp.461 Wray 543. J. 867 


Wing, J, 870 


Wreii,SirC.817,3l8 


Wiibraham, A. 640. Wingheld, J. D.559 Wrench, C. 384 


E. A7# 

Wlldnig 388 

W)irord421,505 Winter, C. 640. N. £59. E. 640. Sir 
Wilkes, J. 400. R. 571, R. 175. T. E. 413. H. £. 871 
93 Wulstaii 301 

Wilkie, T. 476 - Witham, C. 176 Wyatt 583. T.368 

Wilkin 194 Witscn, M. 164 Wyhtrgh, P. 79 

Wilkins (* 79.T.93 Wittmar 577 Wylie, C. 363 

Wilkiiisoii 463, 53c. Mniehouse, Major Wyndkam 98 

F. A.79- T.G45 t « V 30 W>rkvii358 

Williams 75,83,442. Wofvey 509 Wynn, M W.W.270 

. Dr. 273. A. 80,*94, Wood 505. E. 574. Wyvill, C. 176 

617. P. A. 559. F. 560. G. 639. Ximenes 404 
E. 3|3 ..R. 371, J.27^^4& S.388 Yates 638 

640. Vi,475, W. Woj»dgMe,effi 371 Yeats 194 
M.559 Woodm^O Yerbury, .1.478 

Williamson 106 • * Wuoaham, W. 645 Yoiige, W.J. 373 

Wilmot, LadyE^T Woodward,J.T. 477 York,L)uke279,546, 
Lord 424 Weullcun^ G. 79 *659 

Wilskcre, W. 285 WoblUfeVrs. 645 Young 644. Dr. 483, 
Wilson 174,397. A. ^29, 58# 560. Gen. 401. 

391. C A.273. D. % 606* - ‘jf Capt C.28d.E.W, 

175,646. E. 80 . Woolrich.307 46l. F.4G1. C.ipt. 

H. 372. J. 381. Woormonde630 J. 284. R. 495. T. 

R. C. 273. T. 206. Wordsworth 68,438 495 birW.L.575 


Winpenny/J. 189 WrottesleySS 
^instaniey, G. 368 Wrigbt 116, 370, 
Winter, C. 640. N. £59. E. 640. Sir 
571, R. 175. T. E413. H.E. 871 
Wulstaii 201 

With&i, C. 176 Wyatt 583. T. 368 
Witscn, M. 164 Wyhtrgh, P. 79 

Wittmar 577 Wylie, C. 368 


' INDEX TO THE PLATES. 

^ 4 


Those marled * aie Vigoctto, printed with the letter press. 


Cuhtden Town Ckapei, Middles!x 489 
^Chatton, Minmt, at Ghent 3 , 

Gevet, Anne of, supposed Ksidence of 
497 

Dartmgten Ckurck, eo.Durham SOI 
Farnuforth Chtreh,co. Lancaster 105 
Hereford Cathedral, North Porch of 9 
*Hvngerferd, Str T. portrait of 331 
Ide Hilt Chapel, Kent Sf7 
*Lami Hew, Chester S86 
*IdmgihBardte < Monument in NutSeld 
CburchsSBl ^ 

I/mit XFIH. portrait of 897 
JUSaimettory Abitpt, ancient doorway of 

*^^teld CAftrcA, ’LongoJlardic Monu¬ 
ment in 561 
^Peet Hmm, CO. 


Potleus, Bp. tomb of r>77 
•Scwfptum, ancient, supposed to rrpre¬ 
sent the Trinity, the face of Christ, or 
Sr. John’s Head iii a Charger 309. m 
Tewkesbury Abbey 305 
Seulham Hmtee, co Glotict iter 393 
Smthover C%«rc4, Sussex 497. Old House 
at Hd, 

Stillmg^eet's Monument, in St. Jame's 
Church, Piccadilly 113 
I'Arhibury Abbey, ligures in 

305 

Tomt of Bp. Porteus 577 
9Vtnity, sculptures supposfd to repre¬ 
sent 309 * 

*Uebfield Bocks, Sussex 593 
fVbhey, Cardinal, portrait of 401 
Yeowd'Church, co. Somerset 17 



aud SiAi, SS, Rarliament-streei. 







